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ERRATA. — In  No.  28,  near  the  bottom  of  the  first  :o'  m^  on  r"?e  436,  in  the  Memoir  of  Willet  H.  Hunt, 
for  "  6th  month"  read  5th  month :  and  ,  >nc  \  middle  of  first  column  on  page  437,  for 
"  to  whom  "  read  wAe^i. 

On  page  778,  the  top  line  of  the  second  column  s..^ald  be  the  top  line  of  the  first  column.  Near 
the  bottom  of  first  column  on  page  770,  in  the  first  line  of  the  quotation  from  Young,  for 
'<  language"  read  languish. 
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EXTRACTED   FROM  A  MEMOIR  OF  RACHEL 
LLOYD. 

"  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Perhaps  in  few  instances  has  this  trutb  been 
more  exemplified  than  in  the  experience  of  this  be- 
loved and  honored  Friend ;  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  believe  that  records  like  the  present  may  stimu- 
late other  travellers  in  the  pathway  to  the  king- 
dom, and  animate  them,  whatever  may  be  their 
trials  and  difficulties,  to  hold  fast  the  beginnincr 
of  their  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. 

Rachel  Lloyd  was  the  daughter  of  Greorge  and 
Deborah  Braithwaite,  of  Kendal :  Friends  well  es- 
teemed for  the'r  religious  experienceand  stability, 
whoso  pious  endeavors  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  were 
eminently  blessed  in  this  their  eldest  child.  She 
was  remarkable,  from  her  earliest  years,  for  a 
deep  sense  of  reverence  towards  God,  and  a  great 
fear  of  off"ending  him  

In  her  twenty-third  year,  she  was  married  to 
our  late  dear  friend,  Samuel  Lloyd,  and  settled 
in  Birmingham,  where  the  remaining  sixty-three 
years  of  her  life  were  spent.  In  this  new  posi- 
tion, the  same  decision  of  character,  and  the 
same  scrupulous  adherence  to  duty,  for  which  she 
had  been  conspicuous  before,  marked  her  daily 
course.  She  loved  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  believed  that  the  religious  views  in  which 
she  had  been  educated  were  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  She  was  faithful  in  her 
support  of  them,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
in  her  intercourse  with  others. 

For  many  years  she  filled  the  office  of  Elder 
in  the  Society  to  which  she  was  soundeviatingly 
attached,  and  many  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
tender  solicitude  which  she  evinced  that  those 
on  whom  the  gift  of  the  ministry  had  been  be- 
stowed, might  be  faithful  in  their  divine  Master's 


service.  She  was  herself  careful  not  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  of  meeting  with  her  friends,  both 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of 

good  order  in  the  church.  .   

In  setting  out  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1810. 
her  afi"ectionate  heart  appears  to  have  been  tried^ 
and  she  remarks,  I  felt  rather  more  than 
usually  low,  though  assured  our  dear  offspring 
are  under  better  protection  than  the  kindest 
parental  care  can  extend  ;  and  the  Lord  alone 
can  truly  bless  our  going  out  and  our  coming 

in."  

^  Reached  home  in  safety,  and  found  our  dear 
circle  in  usual  health,  nothing  in  domestic  or 
other  matters  having  materially  suff"ered  through 
our  absence  ;  and  surely  it  is  a  favor  to  have 
been  thus  allowed  to  repair  to  the  solemn  annual 
gathering,  to  be  among  some  of  the  saints  of  the 
Lord,  to  hear  his  name  exalted  and  his  dealings 
declared  ;  and  oh,  that  a  reverent  sense  of  the 
mercy  vouchsafed,  and  my  own  unworthine.ss. 
may  deeply  humble  my  heart,  and  lead  it  to  in- 
creased dedication  and  watchfulness  ;  and  that 
nothing  may  be  too  near  or  too  dear  to  part  with, 
so  that  I  may  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him 
at  last." 

In  reference  to  the  ministry  of  Wm.  Forster,  on 
one  occasion,  she  remarks,  he  closed  his  deeply 
instructive  communication  with  words  to  this 
efi'ect :  "  We  do  not  want  an  eloquent  ministry, 
we  do  not  want  flowery  language, — we  icant  a 
hnptizinrj  minisfri/,  a  7m'niiifn/  that  irill  hrenk 

the  hard  heart,  and  heal  the  ivoiiuded  one,  a 

ministry  that  wdl  lead  us  to  Christ,  the  fountain, 
and  leave  us  there." 

Seventh  mo.  8d,  L^42.  ''The  anniversary  of 
my  birth-day.  I  knelt,  and  unto  the  Lord  I 
was  bowed  down  greatly.  Surely  I  do  not  think 
myself  whole;  I  need  the  Great  Physician's 
help,  being  almost  cast  down  below  measure.  If 
I  could  know  that  any  poor  pilgrim,  who  was 
tried  like  myself,  had  got  safely  into  the  haven 
of  rest  and  peace,  it  would  cncoura^'c  my  droop- 
ing soul.  Oh  !  that  I  could  find  Him  whom  mv 
soul  loveth,  and  be  enriched  with  liis  legacy  oV 
peace.  My  heart  is  full  of  desire  to  crow  iu 
grace  and  in  the  saving  knowloJ^-o  of  God.'» 

The  character  of  those  who  are  worthy  of 
double  honor,  cannot  always  be  fully  portra'ycd. 
without  the  nppoaranro  of  eulogy;  but  whih^t  it 
is  desired  distinctly  to  mark  k/jo 'it  is  that  makcth 
them  to  differ,  and  to  ascribe  all  real  excellence 
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to  the  work  of  II is  grace  alone,  the  force  and 
beauty  of  example  ought  not  to  be  lost;  and  of 
our  dear  friend  it  may  truly  be  said,  that,  "  given 
to  hospitality,"  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  were 
fed  from  her  table  ;  those  she  esteemed  the  Lord's 
messengers  were  peculiarly  welcome,  and  the 
stranger  found  a  resting  place  at  her  gate.  Her 
bounty  was  not  confined  to  local  charities,  nor 
to  claims  more  directly  at  home ;  it  was  of  a 
diffusive  character.  From  her  fifteenth  year  she 
wept  and  she  worked  for  the  Negro  race.  The 
last  time  she  rode  out  she  went  to  pay  some  of 
her  accustomed  calls  at  the  abodes  of  poverty  j 
she  was  then  in  her  usual  health,  and  remarkably 
active  for  a  person  eighty-four  years  of  age.  At 
the  close  of  that  very  day  she  fell  and  broke  the 
bone  of  her  hip.  This  afflictive  dispensation 
commenced  a  fresh  era  in  her  life  ;  from  being 
active  and  independent,  she  was  rendered  help- 
less, and  obliged  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
others.  In  this  season  of  severe  trial,  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  were  manifested  in  meek  submis- 
sion, patience,  and  thankfulness  for  remaining 
favors,  often  contrasting  her  own  experience  with 
that  of  those  less  favored  than  herself,  with  out- 
ward accommodations.  Most  endearing  was  the 
intercourse  into  which  these  new  circumstances 
introduced  the  junior  members  ^f  her  large 
family,  who  regarded  it  as  their  privilege  to 
minister  in  any  way  to  her  comfort. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  11th  mo,,  1853,  she 
was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  she  thought 
would  take  her  home."  She  remarked  that 
she  had  been  hitherto  nicely  helped  along,  and 
that  she  should  be  helped  to  the  end ;  for  help 
was  laid  on  One  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  de- 
liver. She  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  when 
faith  was  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  sight,  prayer 
for  praise,  and  grace  for  the  fruition  of  glory. 
Thinking  her  end  was  near,  she  said  with 
emphasis,  "  I  live  to  die;  I  die  that  I  may  live 
eternally.  Don't  be  distressed  for  me;  my 
Saviour  is  near,  whose  own  dear  name  is  love." 
She  spoke  of  the  joys  awaiting  her,  of  the  eternal 
crown  of  glory  with  which  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  were  not  to  be  compared,  and  re- 
marked to  her  medical  friend,  "  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  do  better  than  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord "  

Fifth  mo.  1st.  She  sank  rapidly  during 
the  night,  and  was  able  to  say  little  during  the 
following  day,  the  last  she  spent  on  earth.  On 
beidg  reminded  of  the  Saviour's  words,  Peace 
I  leave  with  you  ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you" — 
she  warmly  rejoined,  ''Peace,  peace."  .  . 
Those  present  seemed  treading  with  her  the 
borders  of  that  heavenly  kingdom,  of  the  joys  of 
which  she  was  so  soon  to  partake,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  realize  the  happiness  of  being  "  absent 
from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord." 

About  11  o'clock,  she  welcomed  with  much 
pleasure  the  return  of  abeloved  son  and  daughter, 


and  then  appeared  desirous  of  rest,  saying  "  I 
shall  soon  be  asleep."  Once  more  she  was 
aroused  by  a  short  paroxysm  of  pain  ;  then  again 
closed  her  eyes  in  a  sweet  slumber,  to  open  thenl 
no  more  on  earth. — Annual  Monitor. 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  XXXIX. 

Mary  Harris,  of  London,  a  maid,  young  and 
beautiful,  went  often  with  her  relations  to  the 
meetings  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  had 
a  love  raised  in  her  to  the  blessed  truth,  and  to 
them  who  held  it  in  a  pure  conscience ;  yet  still 
lived  in  the  customs  and  fashions  of  this  evil 
world.  But  the  same  love  of  God  that  had  be- 
gotten tenderness  in  her  heart,  and  love  to  truth, 
followed  her,  and  would  not  suffer  her  to  sit  down 
in  the  world  without  trouble.  The  Lord  visited 
her  with  great  weakness,  so  that  she  grew  ill,  and 
fell  into  a  consumption,  for  about  three  years;  and 
being  often  visited  by  Josiah  Coale,  and  put  in 
mind  to  consider,  whether  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  not  upon  her  for  her  unfaithfulness  and  dis- 
obedience, she  did  consider  the  matter,  and  the 
Lord  set  it  home  upon  her  heart,  and  she  cried 
to  him  for  mercy;  and  applied  her  heart  to  the 
Lord  and  his  faithful  messengers,  saying,  *'  I 
have  hardened  my  heart  at  many  precious  meet- 
ings, when  the  Lord  hath  smitten  me,  and  I  have 
seen  plainly  that  the  Lord  would  have  gathered 
me ;  but  I  said  in  my  heart,  if  I  receive  this,  if 
I  give  up  to  this,  I  must  be  a  Quaker,  and  I  can- 
not be  a  Quaker."  Then  would  I  take  my  heart 
from  attending  upon  the  ministration  of  truth, 
and  then  my  heart  became  more  hard.  "  What 
shall  I  do,"  said  she,  ''that  now  I  may  receive 
the  faithful  sayings  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord?" 
"  Oh  !  that  my  heart  were  open,  but  now  it  is 
shut  and  hard ;  when  shall  I  find  mercy  in  this 
state  ?  " 

She  remained  so  for  some  time,  and  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  in  body;  and  on  the  first  day 
she  took  her  bed,  she  was  much  under  the 
righteous  judgments  of  the  Lord,  and  felt  his 
word  in  her  heart  as  fire.  But  the  Lord  in  judg- 
ment remembered  mercy,  and  having  brought  her 
very  low,  he  showed  her  the  child's  state,  which 
she  with  great  delight  desired;  and,  indeed,  she 
became  as  a  little  child,  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Then  did  the  Lord  rend  the  veil,  and 
showed  her  his  glory,  and  the  preciousness  of  his 
pure  truth,  and  the  light  shined  out  of  darkness, 
and  in  it  she  saw  light,  and  received  the  know- 
ledge of  God;  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  joy 
and  praises  to  the  Lord,  saying,  "  I  am  well,  I 
feel  no  pain,  I  am  full,  my  cup  runs  over.  I  am 
filled  as  it  were  with  marrow  and  fatness.  I  have 
seen  his  glory,  and  tasted  his  precious  truth. 
How  pure  is  God's  everlasting  truth  !  Nothing 
so  pure;  and  they  who  indeed  receive  it,  are 
made  pure  by  it.  Praised  be  the  Lord,  who  hath 
made  me  partaker  of  it  and  placed  me  among  his 
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people."  Many  precious  words  she  spoke,  to 
several  persons  who  came  to  visit  her,  to  their 
several  conditions,  showing  to  some  who  lived  in 
pleasure,  her  hands,  saying,  "  See  here,  the  Lord 
hath  made  these  bones  bare  for  my  rebellion, 
because  I  would  not  submit  to  his  blessed  truth. 
He  hath  brought  me  to  the  dust,  and  I  must  lay 
down  this  body  as  a  sacrifice.  Oh !  do  not  you 
stand  out;  it  will  cost  you  dear,  if  ever  you  find 
mercy."  Then  she  would  sing  praises  to  the 
Lord,  and  exhorted  all  speedily  to  embrace  truth, 
and  warned  others  professing  truth  from  follow- 
ing the  fashions  of  the  world,  crying  to  the  Lord 
to  wash  her  thoroughly.   Some  would  say  to  her, 

It  may  be  thou  mayest  recover."       No,  no," 
she  replied,    I  must  lay  down  this  body  for  my 
rebellion.    In  my  vain  life,  if  any  had  said  I 
should  recover,  it  would  for  a  little  time  seem  to 
refresh  me  j  and  if  they  had  said,  surely  I  could 
not  live  long,  it  would  cast  me  down ;  but  now  I 
long  for  death.    [  must  lay  down  this  body;  j 
*  for,'  said  she,  '  when  I  received  God's  everlast-  ( 
ing  truth,  I  received  the  sentence  of  death,'  and  | 
this  she  was  positive  in  all  along."  \ 

More  sensible  expressions  she  uttered,  which 
I  omit  for  brevity.  About  half  an  hour  before 
her  departure,  she  was  taken  with  a  very  great 
trembling,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  troubled  ; 
when  one  near  her  said,  "  What  is  the  matter? 
art  thou  in  any  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of 
which  thou  art  made  partaker?"    She  replied, 

No,  no  ;  that  is  God's  pure  everlasting  truth, 
which  the  people  of  God  called  Quakers  are  made 
partakers  of,  and  for  which  they  suffer;  that  is 
everlasting,  that  is  the  true  spirit,  and  their  God 
is  my  God;  and  altiiough  I  see  it  not  now,  as  1 
have  seen  it,  yet  I  bring  in  ray  testimony,  that 
is  the  truth  that  shall  abide  forever ;  that  is 
pure,  and  nothing  that  is  defiled  shall  be  sheltered 
under  it.  That  is  the  truth  which  enlightcneth 
every  man  coming  into  the  world  ;  the  little  seed 
in  me  is  become  great,  great,  great !  J^lessed  be 
God,  who  hath  placed  me  among  his  people,  and 
I  possess  what  they  possess;  and  when  the  faith- 
ful die  as  1  die,  my  portion  will  be  their  portion  ; 
and  ray  cup  is  full,  it  runs  over  and  over."  Then 
she  breathed  a  little  thicker  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  so  without  a  groan  or  sigh  or  the 
least  motion,  she  shut  her  eyes  and  slept.  She 
died  in  the  year  1G68,  near  Smithfield,  London. 

A  complete  system  of  idolatry  was  carried 
from  Egypt  to  India,  and  from  India  to  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Europe,  and  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Asia,  before  the  year  15.  C. 
542 ;  hence  we  may  account  for  the  fact  thai  the 
days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  the  same  or 
analogous  deities  among  nations  apparently  so 
unconnected,  and  so  unacquuinted  with  each 
other,  as  the  Indians,  the  Scandinavians,  and 
the  lloraans.  Thus  'Audity  War,'  'Dies  Solis,' 
tiie  Sun's  day,  &c. 


Extracts  from  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Bevjamin 
Banneker,  by  J.  Saurin  Norris. 

[Concluded  from  page  8?0  ] 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  S.  Mason  sent 
him  a  poetical  letter,  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  We  will 
extract  from  it  a  sufficient  portion,  to  evince  her 
interest  in  his  welfare  : — 

An  Address  to  Benjamin  Banneker,  an  African  As- 
tronomer^ who  presented  the  Author  with  a  Manu- 
script Almanacy  in  1796." 

"  Transmitted  on  the  wings  of  Fame, 
Thine  eclat  sounding  with  thy  name, 
Well  pleased,  I  heard,  ere  'twas  my  lot 
To  see  thee  in  thy  humble  cot, 
That  genius  smiled  upon  thy  birth, 
And  application  called  it  forth  ; 
That  time  and  tides  thnu  could'st  presage, 
And  traverse  the  Celestial  stage. 
Where  sh  ining  globes  their  circles  run, 
In  swift  rotation  round  the  sun  ; 
Could'st  tell  how  planets  in  their  way, 
From  order  ne'er  were  known  to  stray. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars,  when  they  will  rise, 
When  sink  below  the  upper  skies; 
When  an  eclipse  shall  veil  their  light, 
And,  hide  their  splendor  from  our  sight-" 

After  continuing  for  some  time  in  the  same 
strain,  the  authoress  proceeds  to  give  an  admo- 
nition to  the  Astronomer  : — 

Some  men  whom  private  walks  pursue, 
Whom  fame  ne'er  usliered  into  view, 
May  run  their  race,  and  few  observe 
To  right  or  left,  if  they  should  swerve, 
Their  blemishes  would  not  appear, 
Beyond  their  lives  a  sin'^le  year. — 
But  thou,  a  man  exalted  high, 
Conspicuous  in  the  world's  keen  eye, 
On  record  now,  thy  name's  enrolled, 
And  future  ages  will  be  told, — 
There  lived  a  man  named  Binxkkkr, 
An  African  Astronomer  ! — 
Thou  need'st  to  have  a  special  care, 
Thy  conduct  with  thy  talent  square, 
That  no  contaminating  vice, 
Obscure  thy  lustre  in  our  eyes." 

In  about  a  year  after  Banneker  had  received 
this  communication,  he  sent  her  the  following 
letter,  which  is  copied  verbatim: — 

August  2()th,  175^7. 
''Dear  Female  Friend  : — "  I  have  thought 
of  you  every  day  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  of  my 
promise  in  respect  of  composing  some  verses  for 
your  amusement,  but  1  am  very  much  indisposed, 
and  have  been  ever  since  that  time.  1  have  a 
constant  pain  in  my  head,  a  palpitation  in  luy 
flesh,  and  I  mny  say  1  am  attended  \Nith  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  at  this  present  writing,  so 
that  1  cannot  witli  any  pleasure  or  delight,  grati- 
fy your  curiosity  in  tliat  particular,  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  yet  I  say  my  will  is  good  to  oblige 
you,  if  I  liad  it  in  my  power,  booause  you  gave 
m»  good  advice,  and  edifying  language,  in  (hat 
piece  of  p(H'try  which  you  was  jiloasetl  to  pro^sent 
unto  me,  and  1  can  but  love  and  thank  you  for 
the  same  ;  nnd  if  ever  it  should  be  ia  my  power 
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to  be  serviceable  to  you,  in  any  measure,  your 
reasonable  requests,  shall  be  armed  with  the 
obedience  of, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Benjamin  Banneker.'* 
"Mrs.  Susanna  Mason." 
"  N.  13.    The  above  is  mean  writing,  done 
with  trembling  hands.  B.  B.'' 

This  letter  was  directed  to  the  care  of  "  Cas 
Sandra  EUicott,"  afterwards  married  to  Joseph 
Thornburo-,  of  the  house 


of  Thornburg,  Miller 


&  Webster,  of  Baltimore. 

The  common  place  book  of  Banneker,  now  in 
our  possession,  gives  every  assurance,  that  his 
love  for  scientific  calculations  had  not  diminished 
his  prudence  in  regard  to  the  common  affairs  of 


life,  as  a  few  extracts  from  its  contents  will 
show  : — 

"  Sold  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1795,  to  Buttler, 
Edwards  &  Kiddy,  the  right  of  an  Almanac,  for 
the  year  1796,  for  the  sum  of  80  dollars,  equal 
to  £30. 

"  On  the  SOtli  of  April,  1795,  lent  John  Ford 
five  dollars.    11.  17 s.  Qd. 

"  12th  of  December,  1797,  bought  a  pound  of 
candles  at  Is.  Sd, 

"  Sold  to  John  Collins  2  qts.  of  dried  peaches 
Qd."    Iqt.  mead 

"  On  the  26th  of  March,  came  Joshua  Sanks 
with  3  or  4  bushels  of  turnips  to  feed  the  cows. 

"  13th  01  April,  1803,  planted  beans  and 
Bowed  cabbage  seed." 

These  domestic  mementos  occupy  a  strange 
proximity  with  entries  of  more  dignified  charac- 
ter. His  last  recorded  astronomical  observa- 
tions, for  the  entire  month  of  January,  1801, 
appear  on  the  same  page,  with  an  account  of 
money  loaned  to  individuals. 

Being  without  any  data  for  the  purpose,  we 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  year  when 
Banneker's  death  took  place,  but  believe  it  was 
1804.  It  was  during  the  season  of  autumn  that, 
on  a  very  bright  day,  he  had  walked  out  on  the 
neighboring  hills  to  enjoy  the  air.  There  he 
met  an  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  complained  of 
feeling  unwell.  After  conversing  a  short  time, 
they  returned  together  to  his  cottage,  where  on 
lying  down  on  his  couch,  he  immediately  became 
speechless,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

He  had  been  extremely  ill  a  few  years  before, 
and,  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  had  given  par- 
ticular directions  to  his  sisters  respecting  his 
personal  property.  He  ordered  that  all  the  arti- 
cles which  had  been  presented  to  him  on  their 
first  acquiutance,  by  George  Eliicott,  to  assist 
him  in  his  studies,  comprising  books  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  the  table  on  which  he 
made  his  calculations  were  to  be  returned  to  him, 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  no  more.  At  the  same 
time,  he  requested  his  acceptance,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  long  con- 


tinued kindness,  of  a  volume  of  his  manuscripts 
containing  all  his  Almanacs,  his  observations  on 
various  subjects,  his  letter  to  Th.  Jefferson,  and 
the  reply  of  that  statesman.  All  the  interesting 
matter  contained  within  its  pages  was  published 
in  1845,  in  the  memoir  of  Banneker,  by  J.  H. 
Latrobe.* 

Banneker  left  to  his  sisters,  Minta  Black,  and 
Molly  Morten,  every  thing  else  that  he  died  pos- 
sessed of.  Faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  in- 
structions, on  the  day  he  died,  all  the  things 
we  have  enumerated  were  sent  in  a  cart,  atten- 
ded by  one  of  his  nephews,  to  their  place  of  des- 
tination, where  their  arrival  gave  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  his  death  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elli- 
cott's  Mills,  To  the  promptness  observed  in 
obeying  his  orders,  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  manuscripts  we  have  spoken  of. 
He  was  buried  two  days  afterwards  ;  and,  whilst 
the  last  duties  were  performing  at  the  grave, 
his  house  took  fire,  and  burnt  so  rapidly,  nothing 
could  be  saved !  His  clock,  and  every  other 
specimen  of  his  ingenuity  or  scholarship,  were 
consumed  in  the  flames  ! 

Several  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
given  to  one  of  his  sisters  the  feather  bed  on 
which  he  generally  slept,  which,  after  his  death, 
she  carefully  preserved  as  her  only  memorial  of 
him.  Some  years  afterwards  she  was  induced 
to  open  it,  from  feeling  something  hard  amongst 
the  featherS;  and  found  a  purse  of  money;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  perhaps  be  unworthy  of 
notice,  except  as  a  hint  respecting  his  pecuniary 
aflPairs.  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  we 
are  thus  tacitly  assured,  that  his  careful  manner 
of  living  left  him  something  to  spare,  and  that 
the  evening  of  the  life  of  the  "  African  Astrono- 
mer" was  not  overshadowed  by  extreme  poverty. 

Since  the  preceding  sketch  was  written,  we 
have  obtained  the  following  communication,  from 
one  of  the  first  agriculturists  in  our  state.  He 
received  a  mercantile  education  at  Ellicott's 
Mills,  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  seeingBan- 
neker,  and  has,  therefore  been  able  to  furnish 
information  of  great  value  to  the  interest  of  our 
narrative. 

"  In  the  year  1800,  I  commenced  my  engage- 
ments in  the  store  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  where  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Benjamin  Banneker  began. 
He  often  came  to  the  store  to  purchase  articles 
for  his  own  use ;  and,  after  hearing  him  converse, 
I  was  always  anxious  to  wait  upon  him.  After 
making  his  purchases,  he  usually  went  to  the 
part  of  the  store  where  George  Eliicott  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting,  to  converse  with  him  about 
the  affairs  of  our  Government  and  other  matters. 
He  was  very  precise  in  conversation  and  exhibit- 
ed deep  reflection.  His  deportment,  whenever  I 


*See  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe's  Memoir  of  Banneker,  pub- 
lished then  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and 
in  the  Maryland  Colonization  Journal. 
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saw  him,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  upright  and 
correct,  and  he  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with 
everything  of  importance  that  was  passing  in  the 
country. 

"  I  recollect  to  have  seen  his  Almanacs  in  my 
father's  house,  and  believe  they  were  the  only 
ones  used  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time.*  He 
was  a  large  man,  inclined  to  be  fleshy,  and  was 
far  advanced  in  years,  when  I  first  saw  him.  I 
remember  being  once  at  his  house,  but  do  not 
recollect  aaythiug  about  the  comforts  of  his  estab- 
lishment, nor  of  the  old  clock,  about  which  you 
enquired.  He  was  fond  of,  and  well  qualified, 
to  work  out  abstruse  questions  in  arithmetic.  I 
remember,  he  brought  to  the  store,  one  which 
he  had  composed  himself,  and  presented  to  George 
Ellicott  for  solution.  I  had  a  copy  which  I  have 
since  lost;  but  the  character  and  deportment  of 
the  man  being  so  wholly  different  from  anything 
I  had  ever  seen  from  one  of  his  color,  his  question 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  my  mind  I  have 
ever  since  retained  a  perfect  recollection  of  it, 
except  two  lines,  which  do  not  alter  the  sense. 
I  remember  that  George  Ellicott  was  engaged  in 
making  out  the  answer,  and  cannot  now  say  that 
he  succeeded,  but  have  no  doubt  he  did.  I  have 
thus  briefly  given  you  my  recollections  of  Ben- 
jamin Banneker.  I  was  young  when  he  died, 
and  doubtless  many  incidents  respecting  him, 
have,  from  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed, 
passed  from  my  recollection." 

Charles  W.  Dorsey,  of  Elhridge. 
The  following  is  the  question  : — 

A  Cooper  and  Vinter  sat  down  for  a  talk, 
Both  being  so  groggy,  that  neither  could  walk, 
Says  Cooper  to  Vinter,  <'l'm  the  first  of  my  trade, 
There's  no  kind  of  vessel,  but  what  I  have  made. 
And  of  any  shape  Sir, — just  what  you  will, — 
And  of  any  size  Sir, — fronn  a  ton  to  a  gill 
'*Then  says  the  Vinter,  '<you're  the  man  for  nie, — 
Make  me  a  vessel,  if  we  can  agree. 
The  top  and  the  bottom  diameter  define, 
To  bear  that  proportion  as  fifteen  to  nine  ; 
Thirty-five  inches  are  just  what  I  crave, 
No  more  and  no  less,  in  the  depth,  will  1  have  ; 
Just  thirty-nine  gallons  this  vessel  must  hold,  - 
Then  1  will  reward  you  with  silver  or  gold, — 
Give  me  your  promise,  my  honest  old  friend  ?" 
"I'll  make  it  to-morrow,  that  you  may  depend  !" 
So  the  next  day  the  Cooper  his  work  to  discharge, 
Soon  made  the  new  vessel,  but  made  it  too  large; — 
He  took  out  some  staves,  which  made  it  too  small, 
And  then  cursed  the  vessel,  the  Vinler  and  all. 
He  beat  on  his  breast,  «  By  the  Powers  !" — he  swore, 
He  never  would  work  at  his  trade  any  more  ? 
Now  my  worthy  friend,  find  out,  if  you  can, 
The  vessel's  dimensions  and  comfort  the  man! 

Benjamin  Banneker. 

We  are  indebted  to  Benjamin  nallowell,  of 
Alexandria,  for  the  mode  of  solving  this  question, 
and  its  answer.  The  greater  diameter  of  Ikn- 
ncker'a  tub  must  be  :  *^4.746  inches.  The  less 
diameter  :  14.847()  inches. 

•Several  copies  of  thesn  Almanacs  are  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 


Selected. 

From  an  ancient  book,  the  title  page  and  con- 
clusion of  which  are  both  missing.  The  au- 
thoress was  a  woman,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

''I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  a  sin- 
gular advantage  to  the  professors  of  Christianity 
of  all  denominations,  seriously  to  examine  and 
inquire  of  our  own  hearts,  what  cur  religion  has 
done  for  us  ;  or  what  benefits  have  accrued  to  us 
from  it?  Whether  the  grace  we  have  received 
has  assisted  us  to  resist  the  temptations  of  our 
soul's  adversary?  and  whether  we  are  nearer 
salvation  than  when  we  first  believed  ?  For  being 
invested  with  a  power  to  do  a  thing,  will  no 
longer  be  of  use  to  us,  than  as  we  apply  it.  The 
grace  and  good  Spirit,  though  it  instruct  us  to 
deny  all  ungodliness,  is  of  no  further  benefit  to 
us,  but  as  we  obey  its  teachings,  and  follow  its 
leadings  :  therefore  I  am  of  opinion  it  would 
not  hurt  the  best  Christians  nor  any  others, 
sometimes  to  ask  themselves  the  following  ques- 
tions. Have  I,  who  assume  the  name  o^  a  Chris- 
tian, departed  from  all  iniquity  ?  Are  all  old 
things  done  away,  (for  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  a 
new  creature,)  and  do  I  experience  new  thoughts, 
new  desires,  new  conversation,  a  total  change,  all 
things  become  regular,  uniform  and  consistent 
with  my  high  and  holy  calling  ?  Is  Christ  the 
best  beloved  of  my  soul  ?  Does  my  heart  pant 
and  my  eyes  fail  for  his  salvation  ?  Is  my  soul 
athirst  for  God  ?    Do  I  long  for  his  presence 

[  more  than  for  hidden  treasures  ?  Do  I  love  God 
above  all  other  considerations,  and  my  neighbor 
as  myself  ?    Ami  careful  lest  I  oflfend  him? 

I  Do  I  live  in  constant  observance  of  his  laws  ? 
Do  I  live  in  his  fear  ?  Am  I  circumspect  in  all 
my  words,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue?  Does 
my  conversation  become  the  gospel  of  Christ  ? 
And  am  I  careful  to  adorn  his  doctrines,  which 
I  profess  to  believe,  and  be  guided  by  ? 

If,  upon  a  candid  examination,  this  be  the 
happy  state  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  my 
soul  can  rejoice  with  them,  let  them  call  them- 
selves by  what  denomination  or  sect  they  may  : 
for  happy  is  the  people  who  are  in  such  a  case  I 
Yea,  blessed  arc  they  whose  portion  is  the  God 
of  Jacob  !  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  only  pro- 
fessing, and  not  in  the  possession  of  godliness, — 
if  we  have  a  form,  but  are  insensible  of  the 
power  to  work  a  change  in  our  hearts,  our  reli- 
gion, as  yet,  has  done  nothing  for  us.  There- 
fore I  entreat  all  who  are  in  this  case,  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  unfit  state  for  hoavon  ;  for  if  we 
have  not  WMtnessed  a  boingj^rentod  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus,  born  of  the  incorruptible  seed  or  word  of 
God  J  known  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  now  birth 
unto  riglitcousucss,  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  our 
Ti(U'd  positively  says  we  cannot  enter  int(^  the 
kingdom  of  God, 

"  Let  the  time  pnst  then  suflice,  an<l  for  the 
future  redouble  your  diligence,  and  no  longer 
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hold  the  Truth  in  unrighteousness  ;  walk  circum- 
spectly as  wise,  redeeming  the  time.  The  king- 
dom of  God  does  not  stand  in  form,  but  in 
power,  neither  is  religion  to  be  taken  up  by 
fits  and  starts,  as  it  suits  our  leisure  and  con- 
venience, nor  by  imitation,  but  conviction.  We 
must  cleave  to  God  with  full  purpose  of  heart ; 
what  our  hand  finds  necessary  to  do,  in  this  great 
business  of  salvation,  wo  must  do  with  all  our 
might ;  we  must  not  indolently  seek,  but  (by 
God's  assistance)  ardently  strive  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.'' 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,"  and  for  the 
unrighteous  that  they  may  become  righteous. 

Upon  whom,  (saith  Job,)  doth  not  his  light 
arise."  God  is  Light  and  Christ  is  the  Light 
emanating  from  him,  one  with  the  Father ;  as 
said  Christ,  <'Iand  my  Father  are  one."  "As  long 
as  I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world," 
the  same  who  said,  before  Abraham  was  I  am,  I 
am  the  great  characteristic  of  Deity,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  agreeing  with  the 
testimony  of  John.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was 
made.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
li^htof  men."  And  in  every  age  of  the  world  as 
men  rebelled  against  this  light  and  life,  they 
rejected  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  in  his  blessed 
appearance  in  them ;  thus  the  Lamb  of  God  has 
been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
every  one,  now  and  forever,  who  walk  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  Light  they  have  received,  crucify 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  as  the 
Scriptures  testify,  put  him  to  an  open  shame. 
And  it  is  written,  the  Son  of  God,  (sometimes 
called  the  Son  of  Man,  because  of  his  birth  in 
Man,)  that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.  He  came  to  bear  witness 
to  the  Truth ;  those  that  are  of  the  Truth,  he  said, 
heard  his  voice.  He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  our  sins,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  (then  and  ' 
now)  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh.  He  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  those  that  were  lost.  "  If  the 
Gospel  is  hid,"  said  the  Apostle,  *'it  is  hid  to  them 
who  are  lost,  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not, 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ, 
tvho  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  in  them." 
John  was  sent  to  bear  witness  to  the  Light, 
declaring  its  universality  as  being  that  which 
enlightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
George  Fox  was  an  instrument  sent  of  God  to 
call  men  to  Mind  the  Light,"  and  the  great 
mission  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  was 
and  remains  to  bear  witness  to  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  corner-stone,  elect  and  precious,  that  manifes- 
tation and  Divine  principle  by  which,  wliatsocver 


is  to  be  known  of  God,  is  revealed  in  man.  It 
was  this  light  that  enlightened  the  mind  of  Peter, 
when  queried  by  the  blessed  Master,  Who  say 
men  that  I  am,  and  whom  say  ye  that  I  am," 
that  gave  him  to  see  the  Divinity,  and  enabled 
him  to  say  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  Flesh  and  blood,  said  Jesus,  hath 
not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  the  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  ray 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  men  know  Christ  savingly  or 
as  their  Saviour,  but  as  he  is  thus  revealed  in 
them.  This  then  remains  to  be  the  message  yet 
to  be  declared,  that  God  is  Light,  and  in  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all ;  if  we  say  we  have  fellowship 
with  him  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie  and  do  not 
the  truth.  But  if  we  walk  in  the  Light  as  he  is 
in  the  Light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another, 
and  the  blood  (which  is  the  life  of  Christ,) 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  But  how  is  this  fel- 
lowship and  communion  in  our  once  favored 
Society,  like  the  gold,  become  dim,  and  the  fine 
gold  changed. 

In  the  rise  of  our  Religious  Society,  it  does 
not  appear  that  men  were  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe to,  or  believe  in,  certain  doctrines,  creeds 
or  opinions  of  men  ;  but  church  fellowship  con- 
sisted, as  now  it  should,  in  walking  in  the  Light, 
Life  and  Power  of  God,  evidencing  to  the  world 
that  they  were  disciples  of  Jesus  ;  by  our  love 
to  one  another,  and  that  we  were  examples  of 
uprightness  in  all  our  dealings  with  men.  How 
desirable  it  is  that  we,  as  a  people,  should  recur 
to  first  principles,  to  our  first  love,  leaving  the 
things  that  are  behind,  reaching  after  and  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  again  that  unity  of  spirit, 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace ;  thus  being  again 
brought  into  fellowship  and  communion,  one 
with  another,  a  communion  founded  in  the  experi- 
ence of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man;  not  bound 
by  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  men,  but  that 
communion  and  lenity  of  spirit,  which  they  who 
are  united  in  will  agree  to  leave  many  differ- 
ences out  of  sight. 

It  was  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  that 
I  prayers,  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  be 
}  made  for  all  men,  and  if  for  all  men,  surely  for 
j  all  those  called  by  the  same  name,  making  the 
I  same  profession  of  being  led  by  the  spirit,  and 
yet  holding  out  to  the  world  the  same  important 
testimonies  that  truth  called  the  Religious  Society 
yf  Friends  to  bear.    If  these,  in  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  undissembled  love,  were  thus  enabled 
to  comply  with  this  religious  obligation,  and  were 
found  praying,  yea,  continually  praying,  for  those 
differing  from,  as  well  as  those  particular!}'-  united 
with  them,  all  the  breaches  would  be  healed  and  the 
stumbling-blocks  removed  that  now  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  whose  faces  are  turned  Zionwards. 

The  word  of  God  is  not  bound."  Why  then 
limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ?  why  not  desire  that 
great  be  the  company  of  those  that  publish  it, 
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and  that  the  Word  might  have  free  course  ?  The 
Most  High  will  send  by  whom  he  will  send,  and 
believing  that  all  who  are  rightly  sent,  having 
freely  received,  will  freely  give,  let  us  open  our 
houses  and  our  hearts  to  receive  such  without 
distinction  ;  and  we  should  often  be  made  to 
acknowledge,  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good  things." 

Canada,  3d  mo.  6th,  1855.  J.  W. 


EXTRACT. 

Old  age  is  a  stage  of  the  human  course,  which 
most  of  us  hope  to  reach,  and  therefore  the  con- 
sideration of  it  interests  us  all.  It  is  a  period 
justly  entitled  to  a  general  respect,  even  its 
failings  ought  to  be  touched  with  a  gentle  hand ; 
and  though  the  petulant  and  the  vain  may 
despise  the  hoary  head,"  yet  the  wisest  of  men 
has  asserted  that  when  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  it  is  a  crown  of  "  glory."  I  shall 
a  little  allude  to  the  errors  that  are  most  incident 
to  the  aged;  shall  suggest  the  peculiar  duties 
they  ought  to  practice  and  point  out  the  conso- 
lations they  may  enjoy.  In  the  great  plan  of 
Providence,  it  is  wisely  ordered  that  before  we 
are  called  away  from  the  world,  our  attachment 
to  it  should  be  greatly  loosened  ;  for  as  in  the 
day  of  human  life,  there  is  a  morning  and  a 
noon,  so  there  should  be  an  evening  also,  when 
the  lengthening  shadows  shall  admonish  us  of 
approaching  night.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised,  if  they  who  have  arrived  at  this  deject- 
ing season,  feel  and  lament  the  change  which  they 
suiFer.  The  complaints  therefore  of  the  aged 
should  meet  with  tenderness,  rather  than  censure. 
The  burden  under  which  they  labor,  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  sympathy,  by  those  who  must  bear 
it  in  their  turn,  and  who,  perhaps,  hereafter  may 
complain  of  it  as  bitterly.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  should  consider,  that  all  the  seasons  of 
life  have  their  several  trials  allotted  to  them,  and 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  age,  with  becoming 
patience,  is  as  much  their  duty,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  young  to  resist  the  temptations  of  youthful 
pleasure.  By  calmly  enduring  for  the  short 
time  that  remains  what  Provi<lcnce  is  pleased  to 
inflict,  they  both  express  a  resignation  most  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  and  recommend  themselves  to 
the  esteem  and  assistance  of  all  who  arc  around 
them. 


THE  QUAKER   MAJOR  OENERAL. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  to  Hon. 
Eli  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
that  he  was  elected  Major  Ceneral  of  the  Seeond 
division  of  the  military  of  Maine,  that  gentleman 
made  a  brief  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives declining  tlin  honor,  in  which  lie  said: — 
He  had  ever  endeavored  to  regulate  his  own  con- 
duct by  the  principle  that  legislation  should  not 


go  very  far  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  j  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  this  election  might  possibly 
be  a  little  ahead  of  that  sentiment.  He  would 
submit  this  suggestion  in  all  candor.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  he  entertained  pecu- 
liar views  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  wars.  If 
he  was  in  fact  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
Legislature  on  that  subject,  he  would  cheerfully 
undertake  to  serve  the  State  in  the  capacity  indi- 
cated. With  much  pleasure  would  he  stand  be- 
fore the  militia  of  the  second  division,  and  give 
such  orders  as  he  thought  best.  The  first  would 
be  to  "  ground  arms  !"  the  second  would  be 
Right  about  face  !  Beat  your  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  your  spears  into  pruninfi-hooks, 
and  learn  war  no  more  I"  and  he  would  then 
dismiss  every  man  to  his  farm  and  his  merchan- 
dise, with  an  admonition  daily  to  read  at  his 
fireside  the  New  Testament,  and  ponder  upon  its 
tidings  of  "Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men !" — Ledger. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

We  are  advised  and  earnestly  recommended 
against  frequenting  taverns  unnecessarily ;  at- 
tending places  of  diversion  or  amusement  of  any 
kind,  and  being  at  elections,  political  controver- 
sies and  debates,  where  matters  are  discussed  not 
calculated  to  instruct  in  things  useful  for  us  to 
know. 

Young  Friends, — Your  worthy  predecessors 
saw  the  evil  of  these  things,  and  were  led  to 
caution  the  people  in  their  day  against  them. 
They  labored  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  classes. 
Powerful  and  eiSicient  servants  in  the  ministry 
were  raised  up  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  things  of  the  world.  The  call  is  still 
extended,  by  rightly  qualified  servants  to  turn 
from  corruptible,  perishing  things,  and  enter  the 
true  fold  of  rest.  There  is  but  one  way,  it  is 
straight  and  narrow  ;  you  cannot  find  it  in  the 
world,  for  in  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation. 
It  is  not  found  in  music  or  any  vain  amusements, 
and  in^io  books.  It  is  neither  above  you  in  the 
clouds,  or  around  you  in  ^the  wind.  It  is  in  no 
house,  neither  can  any  man  give  it  you.  God 
has  declared  that  he  dwelloth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  but  in  m>  n'a  Jirn)'(,<;  he  knows 
every  thought  and  act,  and  promises  abundance 
of  peace  and  joy  to  all  who  will  receive  and  obey 
him.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
its  righteousness,  and  all  things  necessary  will 
be  added  to  you.  Gain  this  one  thing  needful 
and  all  is  gained;  lose  this  and  all  is  lost.  Then 
go  not  after  the  amusements  and  vain  pursuitn** 
of  the  world,  but  come  to  Him  who  will  give 
unalloyed  happiness  and  peace,  and  who  will 
teach  you  as  man  never  taught,  for  man  teaches 
of  things  natural  ;  but  lie  will  teach  you  of 
tinufffl  spiritual,  and  will  unfold  to  your  under- 
standinLi;s  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  Then 
there  will  be  no  need  for  any  to  say,  "  Know  the 
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Lord,"  for  all  shall  know  him,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest. 

B3^berry,  2d  mo.  28th,  1855.  M. 

FR  IE  N  D  S '  I N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  N  C  E  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  17,  1855. 

We  have  at  various  times  received  communi- 
cations from  correspondents,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  which  have  not  appeared  in  our  paper. 
The  reason  for  this  omission  is,  that  they  do  not, 
in  our  judgment,  possess  sufficient  merit  to  inter- 
est the  generality  of  our  readers. 

Where  the  subject  matter  of  an  original  com- 
munication is  good,  but  the  style  defective,  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  verbal  alterations 
which  do  not  impair  the  sense. 

Though  our  standard  of  literary  excellence  is 
not  very  high,  yet  a  certain  degree  of  correct- 
ness, and  clearness  of  style  is  necessary  when 
any  one  comes  before  the  public  to  interest  or 
enlighten  them. 

We  would  also  remind  our  contributors  that 
distinct  orthography  and  punctuation  materially 
aid  the  compositor. 

Notices  of  marriages  and  deaths  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  a  responsible  name. 

If  subscribers  who  do  not  keep  a  file  of  our  peri- 
odical, and  may  have  any  of  the  following  num- 
bers of  the  last  volume,  they  will  much  oblige 
the  publisher  by  forwarding  them  to  him,  viz. 
No.  1,  27,  29,  30,  39,  42,  43.  , 

IF  I  HAD  WEALTH. 

It  is  a  frequent  feeling,  if  not  utterance,  Oh 
if  I  had  wealth,  how  much  pleasure  i|  would 
afford  me  to  contribute  largely  to  all  benevolent 
and  religious  objects  1"  To  one  thus  expressing 
himself,  an  aged  Christian  replied :  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure  of  that,  and  that  for  several  reasons  : 

First,  You  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  God 
demands  a  charity  commensurate  with  what  we 
have,  and  not  with  that  which  we  have  not ;  and 
hence,  if  we  do  not  come  up  to  this  real  standard, 
it  is  not  probable  that  we  would  to  an  imaginary 
one. 

Second,  It  is  the  willing  heart  which  is  most 
commendable  in  the  sight  of  Grod ;  and  if  the 
heart  refuses  when  our  means  are  small,  it  is 
vain  to  excuse  our  delinquency  by  a  promise  of 
generosity  in  circumstances  which  may  never 
occur. 

Third,  You  furget  that,  by  God's  blessing,  the 
mite  of  the  poor  may  go  much  farther  than  the 
affluent  gifts  of  the  rich. 


Fourth,  If  the  love  of  Christ  does  not  impel 
us  to  show  our  attachment  to  Him  under  one  ar- 
rangement of  circumstances,  what  warrant  have 
we  to  believe  that  it  will  become  influential  in  a 
different  position  ? 

And,  fifth,  Charity  is  like  a  plant,  which  must 
be  cultivated  before  it  will  grow.  If  we  do  not 
then  begin  early  to  give  it  our  attention,  it  will 
die  out.  To  postpone  giving  until  we  can  give 
largely  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment. The  lust  of  accumulation  is  most  un- 
friendly to  the  growth  of  charity  ;  if  our  charity 
be  reluctant  when  we  are  poor,  it  will  not  likely 
be  very  prompt  when  we  grow  rich. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TWILIGHT  HOUR. 

Who  is  it  that  has  not  felt  and  enjoyed  the 
sweet  influences  of  theevening  '^twilight-hour?'^ 
That  portion  of  the  day,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  feelings  of 
devotion,  and  an  humbling  sense  of  our  depend- 
ance  on  God,  and  of  the  gratitude  due  him,  for 
the  manifold  blessings  which  are  so  bountifully 
distributed  for  our  acceptance  and  enjoyment? — 
That  short  hour,  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  moiming,  and  of 
the  tranquillity  andserenity  of  theevening — when, 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  we  are  favored  to  draw 
into  the  quiet — to  review  the  occurrences  of  the 
past,  and  feel  the  precious  evidence  that  we 
have  properly  improved  our  time  and  talents, 
and  have  been  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
every  duty, — when  the  mind  is  privileged  to 
mingle  with  the  spirits  of  loved  ones  departed," 
and  to  enjoy  near  and  sweet  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  the  ''just  made  perfect."  While  the 
day,  (emblem  of  our  life,)  seems  to  linger  yet  a 
little  longer,  as  though  to  stay  "  the  flight  of 
time,"  and  prolong  the  opportunity  for  making 
a  comfortable  adjustment  of  our  mental  accounts, 
before  the  night  closes  around  us,  in  which  we 
are  assured,  "  no  man  can  work." 

Parents,  have  you  ever  observed  the  calming 
influence  of  these  twilight  moments,  on  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  your  innocent  little  children  ? 
even  while  so  young  as  to  be  unable  to  under-' 
stand  "  what  makes  it  get  so  dark,"  when,  weary 
with  their  sports  and  pastimes,  they  will  fondle 
around,  and  ask  you  to  "say  some  pretty  pieces?" 

Oh !  mothers,  cherish  these  feelings,  encour- 
age such  opportunities  for  instrwcting  the  tender, 
teachable  mind ;  and  if,  on  their  retiring  for  the 
night,  you  were  in  the  practice  of  reciting  a  few 
instructive  verses,  or  reading  some  good  book, 
you  might  observe  those  dear  little  ones,  failing 
into  sweet  sleep,  in  a  tender  frame  of  mind.  Nor 
will  the  salutary  effect  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
be  lost  with  the  night's  repose ;  it  may  be  seen 
and  felt  on  the  morrow,  and  each  succeeding 
day  will  furnish  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  this 
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early  training.  Society  will  be  improved,  and 
great  will  be  vour  reward.  E.  C. 

Mmo.  1S55. 


Physician^ s  Report  to  the  Managers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  1854. 

(Concluded  from  page8ii5.) 

The  appeal  for  aid  to  increase  the  accommoda- 
tions for  the  Insane  which  was  alluded  to  in  last 
Report,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  special  appeal 
by  the  Managers,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
Physician. 

My  position  in  this  Institution  renders  me 
painfully  familiar  with  the  circumstances  alluded 
to,  and  makes  it  a  duty  again  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject, although  treated  of  at  some  length  in  my 
last  annual  Report.  No  other  apology  can  be 
required — if  apology  of  any  kind  is  needed — for 
reminding  a  Christian  community  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  any  portion  of  its  members,  of  its  own 
wants  and  best  interests,  or  for  again  calling  your 
attention,  and  through  you,  that  of  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  our  present  deficiency  of  ac- 
commodations for  the  insane ;  to  the  loss  which 
is  daily  resulting  from  this  state  of  things ;  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  wants  of  the  future ;  and, 
above  all,  indicating  the  means  by  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  promptly  and  thoroughly  to 
remove  all  these  deficiencies,  and  thereby  con- 
fer blessings  of  the  highest  character  on  our 
afflicted  feilow-men.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
real  character  of  insanity,  its  prevalence  amongst 
us,  the  means  of  preventing  its  development,  or 
the  true  principles  on  which  its  treatment  should 
be  based,  cannot  be  too  often  brought  to  the 
public  notice.  The  community  cannot  be  too 
often  reminded  that  this  disease  pervades  all 
classes  of  society,  spares  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
calling,  claims  as  its  victims  from  one  to  two  in 
every  thousand  of  the  population,  and  that  of  the 
total  number  of  sufferers,  at  least  two-thirds 
should  be  under  special  care  and  treatment  in  a 
well-organized  hospital.  Nor  is  it  less  important 
that  all  should  know  that  while  insanity,  judi- 
ciously managed,  is,  in  its  early  stages,  as  cura- 
ble as  most  other  serious  maladies,  when  neg- 
lected, it  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  permanent 
loss  of  reason,  and  that,  unlike  what  occurs  in 
other  diseases,  home  is  not  commonly  the  place 
for  its  relief,  but  an  institution  of  a  costly  char- 
acter, specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  sur- 
rounded by  various  means  of  treatment  not  else- 
where accessible,  and  ofiicered  by  individuals  of 
proper  qualifications,  is  essential  to  demonstrate 
its  real  curability,  or  to  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  comfort  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  it. 
Nor  can  our  citizens  have  too  often  placed  be- 
fore them  certain  other  indisputable  fiiets,  in  re- 
ference to  the  amount  of  this  malady  among  us, 
and  our  present  means  of  treating  it,  nor  proper 


appeals  be  too  frequently  made  to  their  benevo- 
lence and  liberality  for  substantial  aid  to  a  pro- 
ject which,  once  judiciously  carried  out,  is  sure 
in  all  future  time  to  brins;  relief  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  be  valued  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  those 
whose  mental  condition  appeals  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  warmest  sympathies  of  every  humane 
heart.  It  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  too  often  stated, 
or  too  generally  known,  that  our  commonwealth, 
with  between  2,5000  and  3,000  insane,  has  hos- 
pital accommodations  for  only  930;  that  Philadel- 
phia and  the  adjacent  country,  with  certainly 
more  than  1,200  insane,  can  properly  receive  for 
treatment  but  630  ;  that  all  her  institutions  are 
more  than  rightly  filled,  and  in  every  year,  even 
now,  numerous  cases  are  unable  promptly  to  re- 
ceive proper  treatment ;  that  this  steadily  grow- 
ing difficulty  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  pro- 
vision of  new  buildings,  and  that  this  Hospital, 
having  peculiar  advantages  for  carrying  out  such 
an  object,  has  devoted  to  it  the  seventy  acres  of 
land  immediately  west  of  its  present  pleasure- 
grounds — a  site  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
general  adaptation  and  natural  advantages,  in  a 
single  tract,  secured  from  encroachments  by 
special  legislative  enactment — and  is  now  engaged 
in  providing  the  means  to  erect  thereon  a  new 
hospital  for  the  insane,  with  fixtures  and  arrange- 
ments of  so  superior  a  kind  as,  with  the  present 
buildings,  to  put  our  city,  in  this  respect,  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  on  this  continent,  and  to 
give  to  those  who  are  mentally  diseased  advan- 
tages nowhere  surpassed. 

It  can  hardly  be  amiss  either  to  say  to  such  a 
community  as  ours,  distinguished  alike  for  its 
benevolence  and  liberality,  and  whose  present 
hospital  accommodations— extensive  and  excellent 
as  they  are — have  sprung  mainly  from  the  efforts 
of  private  citizens,  that  on  their  contributions 
reliance  is  placed  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
work  ;  that  $250,000  will  furnish  all  that  is  de- 
sired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  $150,000  are  sub- 
scribed, the  buildings  will  be  commenced  ;  or,  to 
remind  those  who  aid  in  securing  its  prompt  ac- 
complishment, how  much  they  arc  doing  for  their 
ft^llow-citizens,  if  not  for  their  own  immediate 
friends  and  neighbors.  If  the  new  Institution 
accomplishes — as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will — what  the  present  hospital  has  been 
doing  for  several  years,  those  who  contribute  to 
this  work  may  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions, 
they  will  share  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  in  every  year  of  its  existence  they  have 
secured  to  at  least  400  insane  pcrsc^is  a  partici- 
pation in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  oomtorts  of  a 
pleasant  residence,  protection  from  exposure,  and 
the  most  favorable  cireunistanees  to  secure  au 
improved  mental  condition,  or  to  promote  their 
completo^l'ceovery  ;  that  of  all  these,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  that  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  will  annually  be  restored  to  reason  and 
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to  usefulness  in  society,  and  that  many  others 
will  be  greatly  improved,  while  the  whole  com- 
munity will  be  protected  from  the  dangerous 
acts  of  many  irresponsible  men.  They  may 
know,  too,  that  they  have,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, aided  in  securing,  at  all  times,  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  indigent  patients — who  other- 
wise must  have  been  without  relief — the  best 
treatment,  and  everything  desirable  for  their 
mental  condition,  without  charge  of  any  kind; 
to  sixty  or  seventy  others,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, the  opportunity  to  be  placed  under  as 
favorable  auspices  as  could  be  desired,  at  a  rate 
of  board  considerably  below  the  actual  cost  of 
their  support,  while  even  the  most  wealthy  are 
at  the  same  time  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of 
advantages  which,  very  often,  no  amount  of 
money  could  have  furnished  in  a  private  family. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  return  which  every  dollar  thus  invested  is 
sure  to  yield  in  all  future  time,  without  regard 
to  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks,  that  the  annual 
benefits  are  not  alone  to  the  four  hundred  af- 
flicted fellow-beings  who  are  to  be  residents  of 
the  Hospital,  but  almost  as  much  to  as  many 
families  in  addition ;  for  frequently  the  care  of 
an  insane  person  in  his  own  house  causes  an 
amount  of  anxiety,  suffering,  and  injury  to 
others,  that  cannot  easily  be  realized  by  those 
who  have  not  examined  the  subject.  How  the 
same  amount  of  money  can  in  any  other  way  be 
made  to  produce  as  noble  results,  or  secure  more 
enduring  good,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

A  scheme  of  benevolence,  promising  such 
beneficent  results  as  these,  of  whose  urgent  neces- 
sity, expediency,  and  utility,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  against  which  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion can  be  urged,  may  well  claim  from  our 
fellow-citizens  an  unusual  degree  of  sympathy 
and  support.  It  is  no  doubtful  project — no  vi' 
sionary  experiment  to  test  novel  views  or  prin- 
ciples ;  but  from  the  very  day  the  new  Hospital 
is  opened,  its  usefulness  will  begin  and  continue 
as  long  as  the  structure  and  mental  disease 
exist. 

The  promptness  and  liberality  with  which  a 
number  of  our  best  citizens  came  forward  and 
subscribed  to  the  work  upon  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  project,  and  the  deep  interest  ever 
since  manifested  in  its  early  prosecution  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  prudent  men  in 
our  community,  may  be  regarded  as  some  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  feeling  in  reference  to  it 
with  all  who  have  thought  seriously  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  which — although  temporary  circum- 
stances may  retard  the  assistance  that  will  here- 
after be  cheerfully  rendered  in  some  quarters — 
will,  I  trust,  before  any  long  period,  secure  its 
complete  and  triumphant  accomplishment.  Once 
commenced,  the  work  will  not  be  allowed  to 
languish  or  stop  short  till  finished.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  complete  such  a  structure 


renders  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  sub  j 
scriptions  necessary  to  secure  the  beginning  or 
the  building  should  be  obtained  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  and  makes  prompt  aid  of  special 
importance. 

A  few  pages  of  the  Report  are  devoted  to  a< 
sketch'  of  Jacob  Gr.  Morris,  who  lost  his  life  ini! 
the  Arctic,  while  returning  to  his  native  coun-' 
try  from  foreign  travel.  He  became  a  manager 
of  the  Hospital  in  1844,  and  from  that  time  took, 
an  active  interest  in  all  its  departments,  for 
which  his  persevering  energy  and  active  benevo- 
lence peculiarly  qualified  him. 


A  NOBLE  DEED. 

During  the  night  of  November  26th  last,  in 
a  thick  snow  storm,  the  wind  blowing  a  heavy 
gale  down  the  lake,  the  water  chilled  and  making 
ice  fast,  the  Canadian  schooner  Conductor, 
Capt.  Hacket,  struck  on  the  bar  outside  of  Long. 
Point  out,  on  the  island  side,  beat  over  and  filled 
with  water  immediately,  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  the  sea  making  a  complete  breach  over 
her,  driving  the  crew  to  the  rigging  for  their 
lives.  In  the  morning  at  daylight  they  were 
discovered  clinging  to  the  wreck,  by  Margaret 
Becker,  a  trapper's  wife,  the  sole  inhabitant  of 
that  end  of  the  island,  her  husband  being  over 
on  the  main  land.  She  immediately  went  down 
abreast  of  the  vessel  on  the  beach,  and  built  a 
large  fire  of  logs,  made  some  hot  tea,  and  pre- 
pared some  food  for  them  in  case  they  reached 
the  shore,  to  refresh  their  drooping  spirits 
by  showing  them  succor  was  at  hand.  AH  that 
long  day,  with  the  tempest  raving  around  her, 
did  that  heroic  woman  watch  the  suffering  sea- 
men clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the  wreck. 

Just  at  nightfall  the  captain  called  to  the 
mate,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  rigging, 
that  they  would  all  perish  if  they  had  to  remain 
in  the  rigging  another  night,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  attempt  to  swim  ashore;  if  he  succeeded, 
the  rest  could  follow  him ;  if  he  drowned,  they 
could  cling  to  the  rigging  and  run  their  chances. 
He  leaped  overboard  and  struck  out.  As  be 
reached  the  undertow  and  backwater,  his  strength 
failing,  and  chilled  and  benumbed  with  cold,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  drowned,  had  not  the 
woman  gone  to  his  rescue.  She  waded  in  through 
the  surf  up  to  her  neck,  grasping  him  and  drag- 
ging him  out  safely.  The  balance  of  the  crew 
then  followed  him  one  by  one,  with  the  same 
result,  this  noble  woman  breasting  the  sea,  and 
meeting  and  dragging  them  out  singly  as  they 
came  ashore,  being  in  the  nmin  instrumental  in 
saving  the  whole  crew.  Such  noble  conduct  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice.  She  is  a 
woman  of  the  most  humble  position  in  life,  but 
shelved  herself  on  this  occasion  a  true  heroine. 
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and  possessed  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  heart 
uud  soul. — Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 


THE  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  824.) 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the 
infant  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  ^ 
of  things  which  is  gained  before  the  acquirement! 
of  .^speech,  is  self-gained,  that  the  properties  of 
hardness  and  weight,  associated  with  certain 
visual  appearances,  the  possession  of  certain 
forms  and  colors  bj  particular  persons,  the  pro- 
duction of  special  sounds  by  animals  of  special 
aspects,  are  phenomena  which  it  observes  for  itself. 

What  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  desire  of 
children  for  intellectual  sympathy  ?  Mark  how 
the  infant  sitting  on  your  knee  thrusts  into  your 
face  the  toy  it  holds,  that  you  may  look  at  it. 
See  when  it  makes  a  creak  with  its  wet  finger  on 
the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks  at  you,  thus 
saying  as  clearly  as  it  can,  Hear  this  new 
sound."  Watch  how  the  elder  children  come 
into  the  room  exclaiming,  mamma,  see  what  a 
curious  thing,"  mamma  look  at  this,"  "  mamma 
look  at  that,''  and  would  continue  the  habit,  did 
not  the  silly  mamma  tell  them  not  to  teaze  her. 
Observe  how,  when  out  with  the  nurse  maid,  each 
little  one  runs  up  to  her  with  the  new  flower  it 
has  gathered,  to  show  her  how  pretty  it  is,  and 
to  get  her  also  to  say  it  is  pretty.  Listen  to 
the  eager  volubility  with  which  every  urchin  de- 
scribes any  novelty  he  has  been  to  see,  if  only 
he  can  find  some  one  who  will  attend  with  any 
interest.  Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  the  sur- 
face ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  we  must  conform  our 
course  to  these  intellectual  instincts,  that  we 
must  just  systematize  the  natural  process,  that 
we  must  listen  to  all  the  child  has  to  tell  us 
about  any  object,  must  induce  it  to  say  every 
thing  it  can  think  of  about  such  object,  must  oc- 
casionally draw  its  attention  to  facts  it  has  not 
yet  observed,  with  the  view  of  leading  it  to  notice 
them  itself  whenever  they  occur,  and  must  go 
on,  by  and  by,  to  indicate  or  supply  new  series  of 
things  for  a  like  exhaustive  examination? 

Object-lessons  should  not  be  limited  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  house;  but  should^ include  those  of 
the  fields  and  the  hedges,  the  quarry  and  the  sea ' 
shore.    They  should  not  cease  with  early  child- ' 
hood  ;  but  should  be  so  kept  up  during  youth  as  i 
insensibly  to  merge  into  the  investigations  of  the  ' 
naturalist  and  the  man  of  science.     Here  af^ain  ! 
wo  have  but  to  follow  nature's  leadinir.s.    Where  I 
can  be  seen  an  intenscr  deliglit  than  that  of! 
children  picking  up  new  flowers,  and  watching  J 
new  insects,  or  hoarding  pebbles  and  shells  ? 
Every  botanist  who  has  had  children  with  him 
in  the  woods,  and  lanes  must  have  noticed  iiow  I 
eagerly  they  joined  in  his  pursuits,  how  keenly 
they  searched  out  plants  for  him,  how  intently 
thoy  watched  whilst  he  examined  them,  how  they 
overwhelmed  him  with  questions. 


The  spreading  recognition  of  drawing  as  an 
clement  of  education,  is  one  among  many  signs 
of  the  more  national  views  on  mental  culture  now 
beginning  to  prevail.  Once  more  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  teachers  are  at  length  adopting  the 
course  which  nature  has  for  ages  been  pressing 
upon  their  notice.  The  spontaneous  efforts  made 
by  children  to  represent  the  men,  houses,  trees, 
and  animals  around  them — on  a  slate,  if  they  can 
get  nothing  better,  or  with  lead-pencil  on  paper, 
if  the}^  beg  them — are  familiar  to  all. 

Had  teachers  been  guided  by  nature's  hints, 
not  only  in  the  making  of  drawing  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, but  in  the  choice  of  their  modes  of  teach- 
ing it,  they  would  dave  done  still  better  than 
they  have  done.  The  child  fir?t  tries  to  repre- 
sent things  that  are  large,  things  that  are  attrac- 
tive in  color,  things  round  which  its  pleasurable 
associations  most  cluster — human  beings  from 
whom  it  has  received  so  many  emotions,  cows 
and  dogs,  which  interest  by  the  many  phenomena 
they  present,  houses  that  are  hourly  visible  and 
strike  by  their  size  and  contrast  of  parts.  And 
of  all  the  processes  of  representation,  coloring 
gives  it  most  delight.  Paper  and  pencil  are  good 
in  default  of  something  better,  but  a  box  of 
paints,  and  a  brush,  these  are  the  treasures.  The 
drawing  of  outlines  immediately  becomes  second- 
ary to  coloring — is  gone  through  mainh'  with  a 
view  to  the  coloring ;  and  if  leave  can  be  get  to 
color  a  book  of  prints,  how  great  is  the  favor  I 
Now  ridiculous  as  such  a  position  will  seem  to 
drawing-masters,  who  postpone  coloring,  and  who 
teach  form  by  a  dreary  discipline  of  copying 
lines,  we  believe  that  the  course  of  culture  thus 
indicated  is  the  right  one.  No  matter  how 
grotesque  the  shapes  produced ;  no  matter  how 
daubed  and  glaring  the  colors.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  child  is  producing  good  draw- 
ings, but  whether  it  is  developing  its  faculties. 

We  wholly  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  draw- 
ing from  copies  ;  and  still  more  so  of  that  formal 
discipline  in  making  straight  lines,  and  curved 
lines,  and  compound  lines,  with  which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  some  teachers  to  begin. 

It  has  been  well  said  concerning  the  custom 
of  prefacing  the  art  of  speaking  any  tongue  by  a 
drilling  in  the  parts  of  speech,  and  their  func- 
tions, that  it  is  about  as  reasonable  as  prefacing 
the  art  of  walking  by  a  course  of  lessons  on  the 
bones,  muscles,  and  nerves  of  the  legs  ;  and  much 
the  same  tiling  may  be  said  of  the  proposal  to 
preface  the  art  of  representing  objects  by  a 
nomen(dature  and  definitions  of  the  lines  which 
they  yield  on  analysis.  These  technicalities  aro 
alike  repulsive  and  needless.  l?y  practice  they 
will  incidentally  gather  those  same  sciontiGo 
terms,  which,  if  presented  at  first,  are  a  mystery 
and  a  weariness.  IJy  the  time  that  tlie  volun- 
tary practice  thus  initiated  has  given  some  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  and  some  tolerable  ideas  of  propor- 
tion, there  will  have  arisen  a  vague  notion  of 
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body  as  presenting  its  three  dimensions  in  per- 
spective. And  when,  after  sundry  abortive 
Chinese-like  attempts  to  render  this  appearance 
on  paper,  there  has  grown  up  a  pretty  clear  per- 
ception of  the  thing  to  be  achieved,  and  a  desire 
to  achieve  it,  a  first  lesson  in  empirical  perspec- 1 
tive  may  be  given  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
occasionally  used  in  explaining  perspective  as  a 
science.  A  plate  of  glass  so  formed  as  to  stand 
vertically  on  the  table,  being  placed  before  the 
pupil,  and  a  book,  or  like  simple  object,  laid  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  he  is  requested,  whilst  keep- 
ing the  eye  in  one  position,  to  make  ink  dots 
upon  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  coincide  with, 
or  hide  the  corners  of  this  object.  He  is  then 
told  to  join  these  dots  by  lines  ;  on  doing  which 
he  perceives  that  the  lines  he  makes,  hide,  or 
coincide  with  the  outlines  of  the  object.  And 
then,  on  being  asked  to  put  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
the  other  side  of  the  glass,  he  discovers  that  the 
lines  he  has  thus  drawn  represent  the  object  as 
he  saw  it.  They  not  only  look  like  it,  but  he 
perceives  that  they  must  be  like  it,  because  he 
made  them  agree  with  its  outlines ;  and  b}'  re- 
moving the  paper  he  can  repeatedly  convince 
himself  that  they  do  ageee  with  its  outlines. 
The  fact  is  new  and  striking,  and  serves  him  as 
an  experimental  demonstration,  that  lines  of 
certain  lengths,  placed  in  certain  directions  on  a 
plane,  can  represent  lines  of  other  lengths,  and 
having  other  directions  in  space.  Subsequent- 
ly, by  gradually  changing  the  position  of  the 
object,  he  may  be  led  to  observe  how  some  lines 
shorten  and  disappear,  whilst  others  come  into 
sight  and  lengthen.  The  convergence  of  parallel 
lines,  and,  indeed  all  the  leading  facts  of  perspec- 
tive may,  from  time  to  time,  be  similarly  illus- 
trated to  him.  If  he  has  been  duly  accustomed 
to  self-help  he  will  gladly  make  the  attempt  to 
draw  one  of  outlines  upon  paper,  by  the  eye 
only;  and  it  may  soon  be  made  an  exciting  aim 
to  produce,  unassisted,  a  representation  as  like 
as  he  can  to  one  subsequently  sketched  upon  the 
glass.  Thus  early  the  pupil  learns,  almost  un- 
con.^ciously,  the  true  theory  of  a  picture,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  delineation  of  objects  as  they  appear 
when  projected  on  a  plane  placed  between  them 
and  the  eye.  As  exhibiting  a  rational  mode  of 
communicating  primary  conceptions  in  geometry, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Wyde  : 

"  A  child  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  cubes 
of  arithmetic ;  let  him  use  them  also  for  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry.  I  would  begin  with  solids, 
the  reverse  of  the  usual  plan.  It  saves  all  the 
difficulty  of  absurd  definitions,  and  bad  explana- 
tions on  points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  which  are 
nothing  but  abstractions.  A  cube  presents  many 
of  the  principal  elements  of  geometry ;  it  at  once 
exhibits  points,  straight  lines,  parallel  lines, 
angles,  &c.  &c.  Tbese  cubes  are  divisible  into 
various  parts.    The  pupil  has   already  been 


familiarized  with  such  divisions  in  numeration, 
and  he  now  proceeds  to  a  comparison  of  their  ♦ 
several  parts,  and  a  relation  of  these  parts  to  each 
other.  From  thence  he  advances  to  globes, 
which  furnish  him  with  elementary  notions  of 
j  the  circle,  of  the  curves  generally,  &c.  &c. 

Being  tolerably  famili-ir  with  solids,  he  may 
now  substitute  planes.  The  transition  may  be 
made  very  easy.  Let  the  cube,  for  instance,  be 
cut  into  thin  divisions,  and  placed  on  paper ;  he 
will  then  see  as  many  plane  rectangles  as  he  has 
divisions;  so  with  all  the  others.  Globes  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  he  will  thus  see 
how  surfaces  are  generated,  and  be  enabled  to 
abstract  them  with  facility  in  every  solid.  He 
has  thus  acquired  the  alphabet  and  reading  of 
geometry.    He  now  proceeds  to  write  it 

The  simplest  operation,  and  therefore  the  first, 
is  merely  to  place  these  planes  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  pass  the  pencil  round  them.  When 
this  has  been  frequently  done,  the  plane  may  be 
put  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  child  required  to 
copy  it,  and  so  on." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  geometry  had 
its  origin  in  the  methods  discovered  by  artisans 
and  others,  of  making  accurate  measurements  for 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  areas,  inclosures, 
and  the  like ;  and  that  its  truths  came  to  be 
treasured  up,  merely  with  a  view  to  their  im- 
mediate utility.  They  should  be  introduced  to 
the  pupil  under  analogous  relationships;  in  the 
cutting  out  of  pieces  for  his  card-houses,  in  the 
drawing  of  ornamental  diagrams  for  coloring,  in 
'  those  various  instructive  occupations  which  an 
inventive  teacher  will  lead  him  into. 

From  these  he  may  be  led  on  step  by  step,  to 
questions  of  a  more  complex  kind  ;  all  of  which, 
under  judicious  management,  he  will  puzzle 
through  unhelped.  We  have  seen  a  class  of 
boys  become  so  interested  in  making  out  solu- 
tions to  problems,  as  to  look  forward  to  their 
geometry-lessons  as  a  chief  event  of  the  week. 
Within  the  last  month,  we  have  been  told  of  one 
girl's  school,  in  which  some  of  the  young  ladies 
voluntarily  occupy  themselves  with  geometrical 
questions  out  of  school  hours;  and  of  another, 
in  which  they  not  only  do  this,  but  in  which  one 
of  them  is  begging  for  problems  to  find  out  dur- 
ing the  holiday.  There  could  be  no  stronger 
proofs  than  are  thus  afforded  of  the  practicability, 
and  the  immense  advantage  of  self-developement. 
A  branch  of  knowledge  which  as  commonly 
taught  is  dry  and  even  repulsive,  may,  by  follow- 
ing the  method  of  nature,  be  made  extremely 
interesting  and  profoundly  beneficial. 

It  should  be  considered  that  important  moral 
consequences  depend  upon  the  habitual  pleasure 
or  pain  which  daily  lessons  produce.  No  one 
can  compare  the  faces  and  manners  of  two  boys, 
the  one  made  happy  by  mastering  interesting 
subjects,  and  the  other  made  miserable  by  dis- 
gust with  his  studies,  by  consequent  failure,  by 
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cold  looks,  by  threats,  by  punishment,  without 
seeing  that  the  disposition  of  the  one  is  being 
benefited,  and  that  of  the  other  greatly  injured. 
Whoever  has  marked  the  elFect  of  intellectual 
success  upon  the  mind,  and  the  power  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  will  see  that  in  the  one  case 
both  temper  and  health  are  favorably  affected ; 
whilst  in  the  other  there  is  danger  of  perma- 
nent moroseness,  timidity  and  even  constitutional 
depression.  To  all  which  considerations  we 
must  add  the  further  one,  that  the  relationship 
between  teachers  and  their  pupils  is,  other  things 
equal,  rendered  friendly  and  influential,  or  an- 
tagonistic and  powerless,  according  as  the  system 
of  culture,  produces  happiness  or  misery. 

To  the  many  verdicts  of  distinguished  teachers, 
may  be  here  added  that  of  Professor  Pillans, 
who  asserts  that,  where  young  people  are 
taught  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  quite  as 
happy  in  school  as  at  play,  seldom  less  delighted, 
nay  often  more,  with  the  well  directed  exercise 
of  their  mental  energies,  than  with  that  of  their 
muscular  powers.'^ 

As  suggesting  a  final  reason  for  making  edu- 
cation a  process  of  self-instruction,  and  by  conse- 
(juence  a  process  of  pleasurable  instruction^  we 
may  advert  to  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  it 
is  made  so,  is  there  a  probability  that  education 
will  not  cease  when  school  days  end.  The  men 
to  whom  in  boyhood  information  came  in  dreary 
tasks  along  with  threats  of  punishment,  and  who 
were  never  led  into  habits  of  independentenquiry, 
are  unlikely  to  be  students  in  after  years;  whilst 
those  to  whom  it  came  in  natural  forms,  at  the 
proper  times,  and  who  remember  its  facts  as  not 
only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  as  the  oc- 
casions of  a  long  series  of  gratifying  successes, 
are  likely  to  continue  through  life  that  self-in- 
struction commenced  in  youth. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  A  SUDDEN  BEREAVEMENT. 

Thy  loss  is  great,  but  One  alone  now  comfort  can  im- 
part; 

He'll  pour  the  halm  into  thy  wound  and  heal  thy 

bleedin;i;  heart ; 
He  stills  the  torrent  of  our  grief  and  bids  it  all  be  calm  : 
Oh  look  to  him,  friend  of  my  youth,  lie  is  the  great 

1  AM. 

'Tis  hard  for  us,  while  sorrowing  here,  to  see  with 
mortal  eyes 

That  trials  such  as  thine,  are  sent  as  blessings  in  dis- 
guise; 

To  teach  us  that  this  world  below  is  not  our  place  of 
rest — 

Oh  let  us  meekly  bow  to  Ilim  whose  will  is  ever  best. 

Let  us  be  followers  of  the  Lamb  and  children  of  the 
Light; 

Let  all  our  lamps  be  duly  trimmed,  our  garments 

washed  and  white ; 
That  when  we're  called  to  meet  our  God,  triumph- 
antly we'll  sing, 
Oh,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?   Oh,  death,  where 
is  thy  sting  ?" 


THE  QUIET  ROUND  OF  DUTY. 

BY  -EDWARD  C.  JONES. 

Let  others  view  in  stirring  scenes, 
Excitement  keen,  and  beauty, 
On  humbler  toils  my  spirit  leans, 
The  quiet  round  of  duty. 

Secluded  in  its  lowly  berl, 
The  violet  safely  growetb, 
And  from  its  modest  cup  is  shed 
The  fragrance  God  bestovveth. 

Why  should  we  ask  the  meed  of  praise, 
Our  actions  to  embla/on, 
He  who  his  vanity  displays, 
But  seeks  some  great  occasion. 

Far  better,  closeted  at  home, 
Our  labor  be  pursuing, 
Than  grave  upon  the  upper  dome 
Whatever  we  are  doing. 

To  dry  the  tear  with  secret  hand, 
To  bless  the  faint  and  weary. 
To  point  the  sad  one  to  the  land, 
Unlike  our  Earth  so  dreary  ! — 

Oh  !  niinistrations  such  as  the^e, 
Performed,  but  never  lauded, 
The  Master  of  our  spirits  sees, 
And  will  bestow  the  plaudit. 

"See,  that  thou  tell  no  man,'^  said  He, 
When  gratitude  was  springing. 
For  health  restored,  which  to  the  sick, 
Its  balm  and  joy  were  bringing, 

"  See  that  thou  tell  no  man."  Be  this 
The  motto  of  our  actions, 
Nor  think  we  eulogy  is  bliss 
In  our  minute  transactions. 

Back  to  the  hearthstone  let  us  glide, 
When  we  have  done  our  duty, 
Careless  if  none  but  God  beside 
Discerns  its  moral  beauty. 

His  smile  when  won  is  richer  crown, 
Than  noblest  kingdom  offers, 
Maue  but  that  recompense  thine  own. 
And  spurn  Earth's  bursting  coffers. 

Let  others  view  in  stirrine:  scenes, 
Excitement  keen,  and  beauty, 
Ort  humbler  toils  my  spirit  leans. 
The  quiet  round  of  duty. 


2h  a  Friend  who  hod  formed  a  Wrrath  of 
Faded  Autumn  Lravm. 

Though  Autumn  leaves  these  beauties 

But  with  her  dying  breath, 
It  has  been  thine  to  weave  them 

In  an  enduring  wreath. 

Thus  from  the  cheqtiered  leaflets 
With  which  life's  path  is  ^trewn, 

Bright  garlands  may  be  woven 
For  an  immortal  crown. 


A.  D.  M. 


3d  mo.,  185.' 


H.  L.  W. 


Bulwer, 
friend,  I 
fiction.  1 
exhausted 
where  if  /.< 


the  novelist,  s;iys  in  a  letter  to  a 
have  closed  my  career  as  a  writer  of 
am  gloomy  and  unhappy.  I  h.ive 
the  powers  of  life  chasing  pleasure 
not  tn  be  found." 
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THE  OLD  STATE  HOUSE  BELL,  PHILAD'a. 

The  old  hell  which  first  proclaimed  liberty  to 
the  United  Colonies  from  the  State  House 
steeple,  and  which  for  years  past  has  been  an 
object  of  attraction  in  Independence  Hall,  now 
occupies  a  position  in  the  hall  immediately  in 
front  of  the  portrait  of  Lafayette,  close  by  the 
statue  of  Washington,  on  a  pedestal  designed 
for  the  purpose  by  Frederick  Graff,  Esq.  The 
pedestal  is  octagonal  in  shape  with  a  double  base. 
Upon  the  base  are  placed,  at  the  corners,  eight 
fasces  surmounted  by  the  liberty  cap  and  other 
emblems,  and  upon  the  fillets  which  bind  the 
reeds  of  these  fasces,  are  tastefully  arranged  the 
names  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, indicative  of  the  effect  of  that  act 
in  binding  the  Union  together.  Upon  the 
fasces  are  shields — one  containing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  United  States ;  a  second,  the  arms  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  a  third,  the  arms  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  fourth,  the 
following  : — The  ringing  of  this  bell  first  an- 
nounced to  the  citizens  who  were  anxiously 
waiting  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
gress, (which  were  at  that  time  held  with  closed 
doors,)  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  decided  upon;  and  then  it  was  that  the 
bell  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the  land  to 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof!  '  The  American 
iiag  is  gracefully  festooned  between  the  fasces, 
and  binds  them  by  its  ample  folds.  The  carving 
Wcis  executed  by  a  young  man  in  this  city 
named  T.  Daily.  The  bell  is  surmounted  by  a 
large  gilt  eagle.  The  pedestal  is  painted  with 
white  China  gloss,  with  the  coat  of  arms,  names 
of  signers,  and  inscription  on  the  shields  in  gilt. 

The  subjoined  history  of  this  bell  may^not 
prove  uninteresting.  The  copies  of  the  annexed 
letters,  addressed  to  Robert  Charles  of  London, 
in  1751  and  1753,  by  Isaac  Norris  and  others, 
on  tbe  subject,  explain  themselves,  and  that  the 
inscription  on  the  bell  was  ordered  to  be  cast 
twenty-five  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  : — 

November  1,  1751. 
^'  Respected  Friend,  Robert  Charles: — The  As- 
sembly having  ordered  us  (the  Superintendents 
of  the  State  House)  to  procure  a  bell  from  Eng- 
land, to  be  purchased  for  their  use,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  apply  ourselves  to  thee  to  get  a  good 
bell  of  about  two  thousand  pounds  weight,  the 
cost  of  which  we  presume  may  amount  to  about 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  perhaps  with 
the  charges  something  more,  and  accordingly  we 
have  enclosed  a  first  bill  of  exchange  by  John 
Porsins  &  Son  on  Thomas  Flowerden  &  Co.  for 
£100  sterling.  We  would  have  chosen  to  remit 
a  larger  bill  at  this  time,  but  will  take  care  to 
furnish  more  as  soon  as  we  can  be  informed  how 
much  may  be  wanted. 

We  hope  and  rely  on  thy  care  and  assistance 


in  this  affair,  and  that  thou  wilt  procure  and  for- 
ward it  by  the  first  good  opportunity,  as  our 
workmen  inform  us  it  will  be  much  less  trouble 
to  hang  the  bell  before  the  scaffolds  are  struck 
from  the  building  where  we  intend  to  place  it, 
which  will  not  be  done  till  the  end  of  next  sum- 
mer or  beginning  of  the  fall.  Let  the  bell  be 
cast  by  the  best  workmen,  and  examined  care- 
fully before  it  is  shipped,  with  the  following 
words,  well  shaped,  in  large  letters  around  it, 
viz  :  By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  State  House  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1752,''  and  under- 
neath, "  Proclaim  Liberty  through  all  the  land, 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."    Levit.  xxv.  10. 

As  we  have  experienced  thy  readiness  to  serve 
this  Province  on  all  occasions,  we  desire  it  may 
be  our  excuse  for  this  additional  trouble  from 
Thy  assured  Friends, 
Isaac  Norris, 
Thomas  Leech, 
Edward  Warner." 

March  10,  1753. 
In  a  previous  letter  I  gave  information  that 
our  bell  was  generally  liked  and  approved  of, 
but  in  a  few  days  after  my  writing  I  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  it  was  cracked  by  a 
stroke  of  the  clapper  without  any  other  violence, 
as  it  was  hung  up  to  try  the  sound ;  though  this 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  us,  we  concluded  to 
send  it  back  by  Capt.  Budden,  but  he  could  not 
take  it  on  board ;  upon  which,  two  ingenious 
workmen  undertook  to  cast  it  here,  and  1  am  just 
informed  that  they  have  this  day  opened  the 
mould,  and  have  got  a  good  bell,  which,  I  con- 
fess, pleases  me  much,  that  we  should  first  ven- 
ture upon  and  succeed  in  the  greatest  bell  cast, 
for  aught  I  know,  in  English  America.  The 
mould  was  finished  in  a  very  masterly  manner, 
and  the  letters,  I  am  told,  are  better  than  in 
the  old  one.  When  we  broke  up  the  metal,  our 
judges  here  generally  agreed  it  was  too  high  and 
brittle,  and  cast  several  little  bells  of  it  to  try 
the  sound,  and  fixed  upon  a  mixture  of  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  copper  to  one  pound  of  the  old 
bell,  and  in  this  proportion  we  now  have  it." 

April  14,  1753. 

A  native  of  the  Isle  of  Malta,  and  a  son  of 
Chas.  Stow,  were  the  persons  who  undertook  to 
cast  our  bell.  They  made  the  mould  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  run  the  metal  well,  but  upon 
trial,  it  seems  they  have  added  too  much  copper 
in  the  present  bell,  which  is  now  hung  up  in  its 
place.  But  they  were  so  teazed  with  the  witti- 
cisms of  the  town,  that  they  had  a  new  mould 
in  great  forwardness  before  Mesnard  s  arrival, 
and  will  very  soon  be  ready  to  make  a  second 
essay.  If  this  should  fail,  we  will  embrace 
Lister's  offer  and  send  the  unfortunate  bell  again 
to  him  by  the  first  opportunit3^ 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  June  7,  1753, 
the  following  notice  appeared  :     Last  week  was 
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raised  and  fixed  in  the  State  House  steeple,  the 
new  great  bell,  cast  here  by  Pass  and  Stow, 
weighing  2080  pounds,  with  this  motto  : — '^Pro- 
claim Liberty  through  all  the  land,  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
bell  now  in  the  Hall  is  the  one  which  announced 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  first 
bell  of  any  magnitude  cast  on  this  continent.  It 
was  cast  by  Pass  &  Stow,  whose  names  appear 
on  it,  and  is  composed,  in  part,  of  the  original 
bell  ordered  by  Mr.  Norris.  In  1777  this  bell, 
with  those  of  Christ  Church  and  others,  was 
removed  from  the  city  and  buried  in  the  Dela- 
ware river,  opposite  Trenton,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  destruction  by  the  British  array,  which  at 
that  period  occupied  the  city. — Ledger. 


THE  FOUR  PISTAKEENS. 

John  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  when  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  came  to  Philadelphia  to 
learn  a  trade.  He  was  bound  as  an  apprentice 
to  his  brother,  who  was  a  coach  maker,  whose 
place  of  business  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  One  of  the  things  which  John  had  to  do 
in  his  new  situation,  was  to  go  to  the  drug  store 
for  oil.  He  had  an  old  jug  with  a  handle  to 
carry  the  oil  in.  The  jug  was  large  enough  to 
contain  a  half  gallon,  which  was  the  quantity  of 
oil  he  was  usually  sent  for,  and  for  this  he  com- 
monly had  to  pay  twenty-five  cents.  One  day 
when  he  was  sent  for  the  half  gallon  of  oil,  he 
took  a  dollar  note  with  him  to  pay  for  it.  The 
oil  had  fallen  in  price,  and  was  selling  for  twenty 
cents  a  gallon,  but  as  he  did  not  ask  the  druggist 
the  price,  he  did  not  think  of  telling  him.  When 
the  oil  was  put  in  the  jug,  John  handed  the  note, 
and  received  as  change  four  pistareens.  A  pis- 
tareen  is  a  Spanish  coin,  not  much  smaller  than 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  it  was  considered  to  be 
worth  twenty  cents.  Pifty  years  ago,  when  the 
event  we  are  narrating  took  place,  there  were  a 
great  many  pistareens  in  circulation  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  now  they  are  seldom  seen. 

John,  who  never  had  much  to  do  with  money 
changing,  was  ignorant  of  the  value  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  supposed  the  druggist  had,  through 
njistake,  given  him  four  quarters  of  a  dollar  in- 
stead of  three.  He  knew  that  ho  ought  to  do  to 
others  as  he  would  have  others  do  to  him  ]  and 
that  it  was  as  dishonest  to  take  advantage  of 
another's  mistake  as  to  cheat  in  any  other  way. 
His  first  impulse,  therefore,  was  to  return  one  of 
the  pieces  to  the  man. 

]?cforc  he  had  time  to  carry  his  feelings  into 
practice... the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  he 
"  of  them  to  his  brother,  and 
*-T/^  (^loscd  his  hand 
'  loft  the 


and  he  should  have  but  three.  Conscience  be- 
gan to  reprove  him,  but  selfishness  made  him 
wish  to  keep  the  fourth  coin  as  his  own.  The 
latter  appealed  the  hardest ;  and  fearing  lest  tlie 
druggist  should  discover  his  mistake  and  recall 
him,  he  hurried  ofi"  homeward. 

The  jug  having  no  handle,  John  was  forced 
to  carry  it  by  a  string  tied  around  its  neck.  This 
so  cut  his  fingers,  that  after  changing  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  several  times,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  at  the  distance  of  a  square  and 
rest.  Setting  down  the  oil,  and  seating  himself 
upon  a  step,  he  took  out  his  supposed  quarters 
of  a  dollar  to  convince  himself  that^there  was  one 
too  many.  But  though  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  circumstance,  John's  heart  was  not 
at  ease.  He  knew  he  ought  to  have  returned 
one  of  the  pieces  to  the  druggist;  that  in  keeping 
it  he  was  acting  dishonestly,  and  that  he  ought 
still  to  turn  back  and  correct  the  mistake.  But 
covetousness  was  as  busy  as  conscience,  and  soon 
found  a  number  of  reasons  why  be  might  keep 
the  money.  The  druggist  ought  not  to  have 
made  the  mistake,  and  would  justly  lose  by  his 
carelessness  J  and  that,  in  short,  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  was  but  a  trifle  with  him,  and  would  not 
be  missed,  while  to  the  little  reasuner  it  was  a 
\  large  amount.  Besides,  it  was  too  late  now  to 
return.  If  he  did  he  would  probably  be  cen- 
sured for  not  returning  it  at  first,  and  then  he 
would  be  wronging  his  brother  of  his  valuable 
time,  by  returning  to  rectify  a  mistake.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  a  second  corner, 
his  conscience  as  well  as  his  jug  began  to  be 
very  heavy  again.  Ho  sat  down  to  rest  and  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  his  principles  and  de- 
sires ;  and  again  went  on  his  way  delermined  to 
keep  the  money,  but  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
he  was  doing  right. 

The  next  corner  brought  John  a  third  time  to 
a  stand.  Best  soon  relieved  the  smartiugs  of  his 
hands,  but  not  the  cuttings  of  his  conscience. 
He  meditated  some  minutes.  Conscience  now 
became  urgent  in  her  demands.  ]>ut  he  was 
ashamed  to  go  back.  , 

He  wished  he  had  obeyed  the  first  impulse. 
He  felt  very  unhappy.  JJut  he  must  not  delay- 
He  had  already  been  a  good  while  about  his 
errand.  He  took  up  his  jug.  He  was  unde- 
cided whether  to  go  or  return.  He  stood  one 
moment,  and  then  honest  principle  conquered, 
and  he  determined  to  go  back. 

It  was  a  hard  task  to  trudgo  back  throe  long 
squares  with  a  heavy  jug  without  a  hatulle,  and 
more  than  once  he  iiad  almost  given  up  his  honest 
resolution.  ]5ut  lie  persevered,  reached  the  store, 
and  set  down  his  load.  Vou  have  given  me 
too  much  change,"  said  he,  presenting  the  four 
pistareens  to  the  druggist.  "  You  have  given 
^'>ur  quarter  dollars  instead  of  tlnce."'  The 
'lived  how  far  ho  had  got  before  ho 
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discovered  the  mistake.  This  confused  John 
very  much,  and  he  imagined  the  druggist  knew 
all  that  had  taken  place,  He  only  knew  that 
from  the  time  John  had  been  gone,  he  must 
have  got  to  some  distance,  and  he  wished  to 
know  how  far.  Supposing  from  his  silence  that 
*he  did  not  understand  him,  he  repeated  the  ques- 
tion in  another  shape  :  I  say  how  far,  my  boy, 
have  you  been  since  you  were  here?"  "To 
Callowliill  street,"  "  You  think  there  is  a 
quarter  too  much,  do  you  ?  Well,  you  may 
have  that  for  your  honesty."  John  thanked 
him,  and  putting  the  pistareens  in  his  pocket, 
without  suspecting  the  joke,  he  resumed  his 
burden  with  far  different  feelings  from  those  that 
had  filled  his  bosom  half  an  hour  before.  And 
as  he  was  about  leaving  the  store,  ^'  Stop,  my 
man,"  said  the  druggist,  "  I  will  not  deceive 
you.  You  have  your  right  change.  The  oil 
is  twenty  cents,  and  those  four  pieces  are  worth 
twenty  cents  each.  Here  is  a  quarter  or  twenty- 
five  cents,"  continued  the  benevolent  storekeeper, 
taking  one  from  the  drawer,  which  I  will  give 
you.  You  can  notice  the  difference  between  them 
as  you  go  home,  and  let  me  advise  you  always  to 
deal  as  honestly  as  you  have  to-day," 

Who  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  boy,  when 
he  saw  the  real  state  of  the  matter,  and  knew  in 
an  instant  that,  had  he  persevered  in  his  sinful 
project,  he  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  have  been  discovered. 

Had  I  carried  out  my  first  intention,"  said 
he  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  related  the  occurrence, 
"  I  should  have  handed  by  brother  three  of  the 
pistareens.  He  would  of  course  have  asked  for 
the  balance,  and  I  should  have  been  driven  to 
add  falsehood  to  my  crime,  by  saying  that  was 
all  he  gave  me.  In  all  probability,  I  should  have 
been  detected  and  sent  back  to  my  father  in  dis- 
grace. It  would  have  stamped  my  character 
with  dishonesty,  from  which  I  might  never  have 
recovered," 

As  it  was,  he  picked  up  his  jug,  and  with  a 
light  heart  and  rapid  step  proceeded  up  the  street. 
He  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  happy  result,  and  so 
thankful  for  his  preservation,  that  he  set  out  on 
a  run,  and  did  not  feel  the  old  string  cut  his 
fingers  till  he  reached  the  third  corner,  where  he 
had  resolved  to  return  to  the  store.  During 
thirty-five  years  that  he  lived  after  this  event, 
he  never  forgot  the  lesson  it  taught  him  ;  and 
through  his  life,  in  private  business  and  public 
office,  he  ever  acted  under  the  firm  conviction, 
that    honesty  was  the  best  policy." 


ADVICE  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  occupation 
would  be  most  lucrative  to  a  young  man,  particu- 
larly as  we  know  nothing  of  his  talents  or  ac- 
quirements. We  would  however,  say,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  to  all,  "  do  not  make  haste  t'v**- 
Adopt  some  safe  and  regular  bys^  '^ 


yov  may  realize  a  comfortable  living,  and  be  con- 
tent, if  a  person  is  prudent  and  economical, 
there  is  generally  no  danger  but  he  will  succeed. 
The  idea  of  '^getting  rich"  is  a  vain  and  foolish 
one,  and  men  generally  spend  half  their  lives  in 
finding  out  that  to  accomplish  this  object  is  a 
useless  undertaking.  There  are  thousands  of 
persons  at  the  present  time  suff"ering  from  the 
pangs  of  poverty,  who  if  they  had  been  content 
with  a  sufficiency,  would  now  have  been  comfor- 
table and  happy.  The  education  that  we  get  in 
the  world  is  more  dearly  bought  than  our  youth- 
ful instruction,  and  it  would  be  well  if  young 
men  would  more  generally  profit  by  the  example 
which  every  day  life  affords  them. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm, 
with  little  inquiry  for  export.  Last  sales  of 
good  brands  at  $9  12  a  $9  25,  and  for  home  con- 
sumption at  $9  25  a  $9  50  for  good  brands;  extra 
at  SlO  25  a  $11  00.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  at 
$6  12  per  barrel,  and  Corn  meal  at  $4  i2. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  still  scarce.  Free  sales  of 
prime  red  at  $2  18,  and  of  Southern  and  Pennsyl- 
vania white  within  the  range  of  $;2  22  a  $2  25. 
Rye  is  in  demand  at  $1  25  per  bushel.  Corn  is 
steady;  sales  of  yellow  at  90c  afloat,  and  88  in  store. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  It  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branches  comprising  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation are  taught.  Scientitic  Lectures  are  delivered 
during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Terms  $5.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Drawing 
$5.00  extra.  All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  0.,  Chester  * 
Co.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  24 — 6t.  Principal. 


GREEN    LAWN  BOARDING    SCHOOL,  FOR 
GIRLS. — This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. x 
The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education  ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charge  except 
for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 
Session.  One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville.  — *.hliv4 

For  Circulars,  address.  race 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  DAVID  FERRIS  TO  ROB- 
ERT PLEASANTS. 

Wilminglon,  20tli  9tli  mo.,  1774. 
Esteemed  Friend,  Robert  Pleasants, — I  have 
often  been  thoughtful  of  thee,  since  I  was  in 
your  part  of  the  country,  desiring  that  thou 
inayest  so  steer  thy  course  through  time,  as  to 
come  safely  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  in  the 
conclusion. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  has  particu- 
larly engaged  me  in  concern  for  thee,  and  that 
is  the  condition  of  the  poor  black  people  now  by 
thee  held  in  bondage.  I  fear  that  to  hold  them 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  deprived  of  their  natural 
right,  may  be  a  means  of  depriving  thee  of  thy 
own  freedom,  and  not  only  prevent  thee  from 
being  so  serviceable  in  thy  day,  as  otherwise 
thou  might  be,  but  be  a  bar  in  the  way  of  thy 
peace  here,  and  hereafter.  I  believe  that  a  fur- 
ther advance,  on  thy  part,  must  be  made,  in  order 
to  make  thee  a  free  man,  and  enable  thee  to  sing 
ou  the  banks  of  deliverance.  I  apprehend  thou 
art  chargeable  with  several  omissions  which  re- 
quire attention. 

In  the  first  place  I  conclude  thy  poor  blacks 
have  been  generally  brought  up  in  ignorance  ; 
neither  taught  to  read  or  write — nor  have  had 
any  proper  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the 
(jhristian  religion.  Abraham  instructed  liis 
household,  and  commanded  them  after  him,  that 
they  might  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  jus- 
tice and  judgment.  This  poor  people  being 
brought  by  force  into  a  strange  land,  and  kept 
in  bondage,  have  no  way  to  get  learning,  or  to 
receive  instruction  from  man,  without  the  allow- 
ance or  assistance  of  those  who  hold  them  as 
slaves.  The  negroes  are  rational  creatures,  and 
as  accountable  to  their  Maker,  as  white  men  and 
women  are.  Why  then  should  they  not  have 
the  same  advantages  of  learning  and  instruction, 
that  wc  have?    Why  should  not  they  bo  as 


carefully  informed  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
He  is  to  be  worshipped,  feared  and  obeyed  by 
all  his  rational  family  ?  that  we  and  they  are  all 
favored  with  a  manifestation  of  his  holi/  spirit 
to  profit  withal''?  And  why  should  they  not 
be  pressed  to  a  close  attention,  and  obedienco  to 
its  directions  ?  Inasmuch  as  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  "Grod  is  a  spirit,''  and  that  the  wor- 
ship which  is  acceptable  to  him,  must  be  per- 
formed in  Spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  may  be 
performed  in  silently  waiting  upon  him,  why 
should  not  thcf/  be  so  instructed  as  well  as  our 
own  children  ?  and  why  not  (as  well  as  they)  be 
constantly  taken  to  meetings  while  they  are 
young,  in  order  that  they  may  not  depart  from 
so  good  a  way,  when  they  are  old  ?  These 
things  are  worthy  our  serious  consideration, 
and  close  examination,  that  those  who  take 
upon  them  the  charge  of  bringing  up  num- 
bers of  their  fellow-men,  may  see  how  far  short 
they  may  be  of  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
towards  them.  I  am  sensible  that  negro-mas- 
ters object  to  this,  saying,  that  their  colored 
children  are  not  willing  to  go  to  Friends'  meet- 
ing !  But  consider  the  reason  of  such  unwil- 
lingness !  Is  it  not  because  they  have  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  way  they  ought  to  walk  in  ? 
But  whatever  their  objection  may  be,  it  ought 
not  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  omission  of  a  reli- 
gious duty. 

In  the  next  place,  some  arc  unjustly  held  in 
bondage  for  the  terra  of  life,  others  many  years 
after  they  ought  to  be  free  :  and  so  the  poor  are 
oppressed,  and  labor  extorted  from  them  by  force, 
which  is  the  height  of  injustice  !  If  negro-mas- 
ters would  weightily  consider  that  precept  of  our 
Lord,  which  is  short  and  easily  understood, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  io 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  they  would  casily 
discovcr  that  they  would  not  be  willing,  cither 
that  thci/  or  their  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  total  ignorance,  kept  in  bondage  for  life, 
obliged  to  labor  all  their  days  for  nothing  but  a 
poor,  hard,  coarse  living  ;  with  moan  food,  worso 
clothing,  and  lodging  still  worse  !  and  aftor  all 
to  die  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  their  poj^tcri- 
ty  to  the  children  of  their  oppressors  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  forever. 

Solomon  says,  "  he  that  opprossctU  tJlic  poor 
to  increase  his  riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want," 
puppose  he  wholly  alliulcd  to  outirnrd  want,  1 
think  it  should  bo  suffioiont  to  deter  any  ouc 
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from  such  injustice  :  but  that  will  not  be  the 
only  toant  which  shall  overtake  thera  that  op- 
press the  poor. 

Slave-keepers  are  extortioners,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes;  and  what  must  be  the  end  of  the 
extortioner  ?  I  would  ask,  if  it  be  possible  that 
a  man  of  understanding  could  bring  himself  to 
believe,  that  it  is  not  oppression  to  deprive  a  man 
of  his  liberty,  and  force  hira  to  labor  all  his  days, 
with  rigor,  for  nothing  ?  Or  are  people  at  this 
day  determined  to  disregard  the  sentence  of  the 
Almighty  against  extortioners,  which  solemnly 
declares  that  "  no  extortioner  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  If  the  usage  generally  ex- 
tended to  the  negroes,  be  not  ^'  extortion/'  I 
know  not  where  to  look  for  anything  that  de- 
serves the  name  ! 

I  cannot  suppose,  that  at  this  time  of  the  day 
I  need  use  arguments  to  convince  thee  of  the 
evil  of  slavekeeping.  Obedience  is  what  Ijudge 
to  be  wanting ;  and  it  is  sorrowful  to  think,  that 
people  should  go  on  in  the  way  they  know  to  be 
wrong.  I  doubt  not  that  thou  hast  seen  the 
error  of  the  practice,  at  many  times ;  and  if  thy 
sight  is  now  clouded  and  darkened  it  is  to  be 
lamented ;  but  if  thy  eyes  are  now  open  to  see 
the  subject  in  its  true  light,  as  a  practice  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty, I  beseech  thee  not  to  dally,  or  put  it  off  any 
longer.  Do  justice  without  delay.  Don't  hesi- 
tate about  the  value  of  thy  slaves,  neither  boggle 
at  the  law,  saying,  ''if  I  set  them  free  the  public 
will  take  them,  and  sell  them  into  worse  slavery, 
and  it  will  be  hard  that  the  poor  negroes  should 
suffer  by  my  act."  I  fully  believe  if  thou  could 
see  the  danger  of  thy  present  state,  and  could 
lay  aside  the  influence  of  pecuniar^/  interest, 
so  as  to  be  fully  resigned,  and  willing  to  part 
with  all  for  the  Truth's  sake,  a  way  would  be 
made  for  thy  escape  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
negroes  also.  If  the  Lord  requires  thee  to  set 
thy  slaves  free,  obey  him  promptly,  and  leave 
the  result  to  him,  and  peace  shall  be  within  thy 
borders, 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
thy  way.  Thy  slaves  are  very  numerous.  Some 
are  too  old  to  labor,  some  in  their  prime,  and 
some  too  young  to  work.  Thou  mayest  and  prob- 
ably dost  say,  ''  What  can  I  do  with  them  ?  how 
can  I  dispose  of  them  better  than  by  keeping 
them  and  using  them  kindly  ?" 

Let  us  suppose  that  thou  hast  an  hundred 
of  them  ;  that  twenty  of  thera  are  old,  and  partly 
unfit  to  labor;  that/oriy  of  them  are  too  young 
to  earn  their  living,  and  forti/  of  them  in  their 
prime  for  labor.  Thou  mayest  set  the  old  ones 
free,  and  obligate  thyself  and  thy  estate  to 
maintain  them  well,  and  use  them  kindly  the 
remainder  of  their  day.  Those  in  their  prime, 
give  to  them  a  full  discharge  from  all  future 
service,  and  to  those  of  them  who  have  served 
thee  after  they  were  of  age,  pay  them  for  that  ser- 


vice honestly,  and  thereby  put  them  into  a  way 
of  getting  their  living.  This  will  be  just,  and 
is  undoubtedly  thy  duty.  Let  the  young  ones  be 
all  manumitted;  and  put  it  out  of  thy  own  power, 
and  the  power  of  thy  heirs,  to  take  them  back 
into  bondage,  after  they  are  of  age.  And  let 
them  all  be  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  un- 
derstand arithmetic.  "  Train  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go,"  keep  them  constantly  to 
religious  meetings,  on  the  first  and  other  days 
of  the  week,  even  as  thou  wouldst  have  thy  own 
children  dealt  with ;  then,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  they  will  be  prepared  for  freedom;  and 
when  all  this  is  done,  or  rightly  in  the  way  to 
be  accomplished,  thou  wilt  be  a  free  man. 

As  for  thy  past  errors,  and  deficiencies  in 
holding  them  as  slaves,  and  bringing  them  up 
in  ignorance,  before  thy  own  mind  was  so  fully 
enlightened  on  these  subjects,  perhaps  that  may 
be  passed  by ;  for  Grod  may  wink  at  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  days  of  our  ignorance.  But  with- 
out a  submission  on  thy  part  to  a  course  of 
action  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
I  cannot  believe  thy  state  a  safe  one.  Even  if 
it  should  require  all  thy  estate  to  relieve  thee 
from  slaveholding,  and  thereby  thou  couldst 
obtain  lasting  peace,  I  think  it  would  be  a  happy 
exchange.  The  great  object  of  my  writing  to 
thee  at  this  time  is  that  peace  may  be  thy  por- 
tion forever.  In  thy  case  it  is  my  solid  judg- 
ment that  slave-keeping  is  a  sin;  and  Christ  said, 
if  men  die  in  their  sins  where  he  is  gone  they 
cannot  come. 

Thou  may  think  it  strange  that  I  carry  my 
judgment  so  far  as  to  think  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  slaveholder  that  he  may  obtain  peace  !  But 
if  justice  is  equally  due  to  ^the  black  man  and 
the  white  one,  I  cannot  see  room  to  hope  for 
those  who  daily  live  in  the  violation  of  every 
rule  of  justice  toward  the  colored  man ;  for  this 
is  daily  to  rob  them  of  their  rights,  of  their 
property,  and  of  their  liberty  also.  If  they  were 
to  treat  thee  or  me  so,  we  should  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  pronouncing  judgment  against  them,  as 
wicked  and  unjust  men. 

The  prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  said, 
"Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  un- 
righteousness, and  his  chambers  by  wrong  ;  that 
useth  his  neighbor's  service  without  wages,  and 
giveth  him  not  for  his  work."  And  in  what 
does  not  slavery  come  up  to  this  case  ?  Does  it 
not  even  exceed  it  ?  for  the  people  to  whom  the 
prophet  spake,  did  not  hold  their  neighbors  in 
perpetual  slavery  !  but  only  cheated  them  out  of 
some  of  their  labor  ! 

I  am  concerned  for  thee,  however  well  thou 
mayest  think  of  thyself,  and  of  thy  present  situa- 
tion. I  think  it  necessary  for  thee  to  look  about 
thee,  to  leave  nothing  undone,  that  can  be  done, 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  poor  from  bonds  and 
oppression,  and  thyself  from  danger  of  losing 
thy  peace.    I  would  advise  thee  to  walk  softly 
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the  remainder  of  thy  days,  be  they  many  or  few. 
Humble  thyself  before  the  Lord,  while  the  door 
of  mercy  is  open,  as  I  hope  it  yet  is.  Do  what 
thou  canst  to  set  a  good  example  to  thy  children 
and  neighbors,  in  relation  to  the  emancipation 
of  thy  slaves  ;  for  thy  day  is  hastening  over,  and 
it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  die  and  leave  all 
thy  colored  people  in  slavery  to  thy  posterity. 
It  would  be  better  to  leave  thy  children  beggars! 
Remember  Zaccheus;  he  was  made  willing  to  re- 
store four-fold  to  any  he  might  have  wronged, 
beside  giving  half  his  goods  to  the  poor ;  and 
Jesus  said  to  him,  '^thisday  has  salvation  come  to 
thy  house."  I  hardly  know  how  to  stop,  but  time 
fails  me.  I  would  desire  thee  not  to  think  light- 
ly of  the  hints  I  have  given  thee,  for  I  believe 
they  are  important  to  the  welfare  of  thee  and 
thy  family. 

From  thy  friend 

David  Ferris. 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  XL. 

Sarah  Camm,  daughter  of  Thomas  Camm, 
of  Cam's-gill  in  Westmoreland,  and  of  Anne  his 
wife,  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  was  visited  with 
sickness  the  13th  of  the  7th  month,  1682.  She 
declared  that  she  should  be  taken  away  by  death, 
saying,  "  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  unwilling  to 
die,  but  am  freely  given  up  thereto  in  the  will 
of  God.''  When  she  saw  her  relations  weep, 
she  would  say  Oh,  do  not  so,  do  not  so." 
Being  near  death,  her  sickness  increased ;  but 
she  was  very  patient,  only  had  deep  sighs.  Her 
father  asked  her  if  she  could  not  pray  to  the 
Lord  for  help;  her  answer  was,  she  could  and 
did  pray.  She  further  said,  it  was  her  belief, 
that  the  Lord,  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
would  keep  her,  and  preserve  her  soul,  whatever 
might  become  of  her  body. 

In  the  fifth  day  of  her  sickness,  being  under 
more  than  usual  exercise  of  mind  and  spirit, 
after  a  little  space  she  revived,  and  sat  upright 
in  her  bed,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
said  as  followeth  :  "  My  sins  are  forgiven  me, 
and  [  shall  have  a  resting  place  in  Heaven." 
Then  looking  at  her  mother,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  my 
mother,  there  is  also  a  place  prepared  for  thee 
in  heaven,  and  thou  shalt  as  certainly  enjoy  it  as 
any  here.  I  do  not,"  said  she,  desire  my 
mother's  death,  or  removal  from  you  ;  yet  we 
shall  meet  in  heaven  in  God's  time  ?"  Seeing  her 
friends  weep,  she  said,  "  Oh,  you  should  not  do 
so  ;  I  am  well,  I  am  well  !"  Her  father  desired 
the  company  to  withdraw,  lest  they  should 
trouble  her,  but  she  soon  called  them  in  again, 
and  said,  "  Shall  1  go  down  to  the  horrible  pit  ? 
Nay,  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  my  soul nud 
called  her  brother,  to  whom  she  spoke  very  sen- 
sibly. To  her  sister  she  said,  ]5e  content,  for 
it  is,  and  will  be  well  with  me.    I  must  go  to  a 


more  fair  place  than  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  It 
will  be  well  with  me,  and  all  that  fear  the  Lord, 
for  we  shall  have  everlasting  joy  in  heaven." 

Seeing  her  sister  weep,  she  said,  Do  not  cry, 
dear  Mary,  lest  thou  grieve  the  Lord  :  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Lord's  will  in  all  things,  and  love  and 
be  faithful  to  the  truth,  and  do  not  forsake  thy 
religion,  whatever  thou  suffer  for  it."  And 
further  said,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  religion. 
I  will  not  forsake  it,  though  I  should  be  fed  with 
the  bread  of  adversity,  and  the  water  of  afflic- 
tion. Oh  !  praises,  praises  to  my  God,  and  my 
Father.  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name  ;"  and  so  said  to  the  end  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  twice  over ;  and  the  third  time 
till  she  came  to  that  petition,  "  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,"  which  she 
spoke  deliberately,  signifying  to  those  about  her, 
that  they  were  all  to  mind  that ;  "  For,*'  said 
she,  "  I  am  freely  given  up  to  his  blessed  will 
in  all  things ;  praises  to  my  God,  bless^his  name, 
0  my  soul." 

Another  time,  her  father  having  her  in  his 
arms,  she  said,  Oh,  my  dear  father,  thou  art 
tender  and  careful  over  me,  and  hast  taken  great 
pains  with  me  in  my  sickness,  but  it  availeth 
not,  there  is  no  help  nor  succor  for  me  in  the 
earth  ;  it  is  the  Lord  that  is  my  health  and  physi- 
cian, and  he  will  give  me  ease  and  rest  everlast- 
ing." Near  her  end  she  took  leave  of  the  family 
particularly,    saying,   with  a   pleasant  voice. 

Farewell,  farewell  unto  you  all,  only  farewell ; 
signifying,  that  now  she  had  no  more  to  say  ; 
and  so  went  on  praising  the  Lord,  and  continued 
in  a  sweet  frame  till  she  died  ;  the  18th  of  the 
7th  month,  1682. 


VIRTUE  IN  MAX. 

We  love  to  believe  there  is  more  moral  good- 
ness than  depravity  in  human  nacurc.  When 
we  see  one  tear  of  pity  drop  from  the  eye,  it 
gives  us  more  pleasure  than  would  the  fin-iincr 
of  a  diamond.  There  is  goodness — real  and  un- 
selfish— in  the  heart,  and  we  have  often  seen  it 
manifest  itself,  to  the  making  of  a  scene  of  sor- 
row the  vestibule  of  heaven.  For  him  who  is 
always  picking  out  flaws  in  his  neighbor's  char- 
acter, we  have  no  sympath}-.  He  reminds  us  of 
those  birds  which  resort  to  dead  and  decayed 
limbs  of  trees  to  feast  on  the  worms.  In  the 
characters  of  most  men  wo  shall  find  more  good 
than  evil,  more  kindness  thnn  hate — and  why 
should  we  pick  out  the  flaws,  and  pass  over  tho 
sterling  traits  of  character  — \Vc  hold  this  to  ho 
the  true  doctrine  ;  to  portray  real  goodness  and 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  all, 
while  we  sufter  the  evil  to  remain  in  the  sharte 
and  die.  H  every  picture  of  human  nature  were 
only  pure  and  beautiful,  wo  are  inclined  to  be* 
licve  that  we  should  havo  thousands  of  such 
characters  living  and  loving  around  us. 
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The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Reli- 
gious Remembrancer,  a  weekly  publication, 
printed  in  Philadelphia. 

Petersburgii,  September  2Sih,  1815. 
In  a  short  tour  from  Petersburgh,  we  fell  in 
with  a  Colony  of  Cossacks,  consisting  of  about 
ninety  persons,  who  are  in  these  quarters  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  testimony/  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  belong  originally  to  the  Don,  and  are  of  the 
sect  of  the  Duhabertzy,*  of  whom  you  will  find 
some  particulars  in  Pinkerton's  Greek  Church. 
Since  they  came  to  Finland,  they  have  had  no 
books  among  them,  not  even  a  single  copy  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
with  one  of  them,  who  could  not  read,  yet  he 
answered  all  our  questions  in  the  language  of 
Scripture.  We  asked  if  they  had  any  priests 
among  them  ?  They  answered,  "  Yes,  we  have  a, 
Great  High  Priest,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  Sc.'' 
Have  you  baptism  ?  "We  are  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire''  Have  you  com- 
munion ?  "We  have  communion  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  daily. ^'  Have  you  churches  ?  "1  hope 
you  do  not  think  that  churches  are  built  of  wood 
and  stone;  wherever  two  or  three  are  met  together 
in  Christ's  name,  there  he  has  promised  to  be 
with  them  ;  and  there  is  a  Church  of  Christ. 
We  have  now  conversed  about  God  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  are  of  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
we  are  a  church  when  you  will.  With  the  so 
called  churches  we  can  have  nothing  to  do,  as 
they  admit  drunkards,  &c.  &c. ;  but  a  church  of 
'Christ  is  holy,  and  all  its  members  must  be  so 
too.  You  will  find  no  such  people  among  us." 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  new  birth  ?  (reading 
to  him  the  passage  of  John  iii.)  '*  We  are  born 
the  first  time  when  we  are  born  of  our  mother; 
but  the  second  time,  when  our  hearts  are  changed 
by  the  word  and  spirit  of  God,  when  we  are  led 
to  hate  what  we  loved,  and  love  what  we  hated 
formerly,  when  we  give  over  living  in  sin  :  not 
that  we  are  perfect  in  this  world,  but  we  have 
no  pleasure  in  sin  as  before.^'  What  do  you 
think  is  meant  by  being  born  of  water  and  of 
the  spirit  ?  "  By  water  is  not  meant  baptism, 
but  the  word  of  God ;  for  we  are  born  of  the  in- 
corruptible seed  of  the  word,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  forever  ;  and  as  it  is  the  spirit  by  whose 
operation  this  is  efi"ected,  so  we  are  said  to  be 
born  of  the  spirit ;  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh  ;  so  you  see  we  are  not  Christians  or  born 
again  as  we  come  into  the  world ;  we  do  not  in- 
herit it  from  our  parents.''  Rut  seeing  you 
cannot  read,  how  came  you  to  know  all  this  ? 
"  I  wonder  you  ask  such  a  question.  Has  not 
Jesus  promised  to  be  with  his  people  always,  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  has  he  not  promised 
to  give  them  his  spirit  to  teach  them  all  things  ? 

♦  Spelt  Duhubortsi  by  Pinkerton,  in  his  Appendix 
to  the  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  p. 
348,  New  York  edition. 


He  has  said,  'when  you  are  brought  before 
Governors  and  Kings  for  my  sake,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  you  shall  speak,  for  it  shall 
be  given  ycu  in  the  same  hour  what  you  shall 
speak  now  I  believe  the  promise.  I  have  often 
been  called  to  answer  for  my  religion,  and  I  have 
always  found  Jesus  true  to  his  word.  And  then 
now,  when  called  to  come  before  you,  I  prayed 
God  to  fulfil  this  promise  to  me,  and  he  has  done 
it.  You  see  I  speak  freely,  and  you  seem  satis- 
fied with  me.  You  are  the  first  we  have  ever 
met  with  in  this  place  who  understood  us;  you 
must  be  taught  by  the  same  spirit.''  Can  any 
among  you  read  ?  "  There  are  some  among  us 
who  can  read ;  but  you  seem  to  lay  much  stress 
on  reading,  and  being  learned;  Jesus  Christ  had 
no  other  learning  than  his  parents  taught  him, 
and  the  apostles  were  unlearned  men.  It  is 
enough  if  we  are  taught  of  the  spirit."  We 
asked  him  if  he  crossed  himself  before  these 
pictures  ?  he  replied,  "  That  we  cannot  do;  you 
know  the  commandments;"  and  here  he  repeated 
the  first  and  second.  Are  you  obedient  to  the 
laws?  "  As  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
our  religion  or  our  faith.  We  have  sworn  allegi- 
ance to  our  Emperor,  and  we  serve  in  the  army." 
You  are  called  Duhabertzy  ?  "  Our  gracious 
Emperor  has  been  pleased  to  call  us  so,  and  we 
submit.  We  call  ourselves  true  Christians ;  we 
are  the  same  as  from  the  beginning."  Are  there 
many  on  the  Don  of  your  way  of  thinking  ?  "0 
yes,  many  thousands,  but  they  are  afraid  to  show 
themselves,  or  to  avow  their  opinions."  Have 
you  been  persecuted  ?  "  If  any  man  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  must  suffer  persecu- 
tion." We  then  related  to  him  what  was  going 
on  in  the  religious  world,  and  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  Society.  I  wish  you 
had  been  present  while  we  related  these  things 
to  him.  He  seemed  to  awaken  as  out  of  a  dream; 
a  heavenly  joy  beamed  from  his  countenance, 
which  melted  our  hearts.  At  last  he  exclaimed, 
"  Now  he  is  near.  We  have  long  been  expect- 
ing him  to  come,  and  long  been  convinced  it 
could  not  be  far  distant,  but  never  believed  that 
such  preparations  were  making  for  his  coming. 
No  person  has  ever  told  us  of  these  things.  I 
will  go  home  to-  my  church,  and  relate  to  them 
all  these  glorious  things.  How  will  my  brethren 
rejoice  when  they  hear  them."  We  gave  him 
a  Russian  Testament,  and  some  of  our  Society's 
publications  to  carry  home  with  him  to  his 
brethreii,  as  he  always  called  them.  It  seems 
they  have  all  things  common,  or  nearly  so.  Their 
conduct  is  most  exemplary  :  they  have  a  good 
report  of  all  men,  even  their  enemies. 

The  following  is  from  Pinkerton's  account  of 
this  people  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note. 

"  From  among  the  common  peasants,  who  are 
in  general  not  only  illiterate,  but  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion, 
there  sprung  up  all  at  once  a  sect,  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  last  century,  that  not  only  threw  aside 
all  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  who  also  rejected  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper.  A  sect  of  this  description  could  not 
long  remain  unnoticed,  or  be  secure  from  moles- 
tation, both  by  their  neighbors  and  by  govern- 
ment, especially  as  both  were  unacquainted  with 
their  principles.  xYccordingly,  they  suffered  from 
all  quarters  continual  persecution,  living  con- 
tinually exposed  to  reproach,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  imprisonment.  In  their  intercourse 
with  their  neighbors,  they  endured  the  most 
abusive  language,  and  other  insults,  and  all  were 
ready  to  construe  every  action  of  their  lives  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  point  them  out  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  as  the  offscoui  ing  of 
society.  The  higher  departments  of  government 
Judged  of  them  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
lower  departments  ;  and  hence  many  of  them 
were  sent  into  exile,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
worst  of  criminals.  In  this  manner  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Duhobortsi  continued,  with  few  in- 
termissions, until  the  reign  of  the  humane  and 
peaceable  Alexander  I. 

The  Duhobortsi,  till  of  late,  had  been  very 
much  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
seldom  could  as  many  of  them  be  found  in  one 
place  as  to  form  a  separate  village.  But,  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  the  southern  provinces,  they 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  government  of 
Caucasus,  Donkozaks,  and  Archangel ;  in  Lap- 
land even  in  Irkutsk,  and  Kamtschatka.  They 
say  also  that  there  are  many  of  their  members 
in  Germany  and  Turkey,  but  that  they  are  more 
persecuted  in  Grcrmany  than  even  among  the 
Mohammedans." — Copied  from  a  pri/Ued  ac- 
count. 


From  the  Britiflh  Friend. 
DEPARTED  WORTHIES. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

The  footprints  of  departed  worthies  are  as  in- 
delibly written  on  the  history  of  the  past  as  are 
those  fossil  records  which,  engraven  on  the  solid 
rock,  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the  geologist, 
and  the  superstitious  awe  of  the  unlearned  and 
ignorant  man.  While  the  hero  of  the  tented 
plain  lives  amid  the  resoundings  of  tumultuous 
applause,  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  in  favor  of 
those  true  heroes  whose  lives  have  presented 
rich  lessons  of  practical  wisdom — whose  charac- 
ters have  been  melted  down  and  refined  in  the 
alembic  of  holiness — who,  with  "  ExccLsior"  in- 
scribed on  their  banner,  have  entered  on  the 
field  of  appointed  duty  willingly;  labored  with  a 
sublime  constancy,  and  quitted  it  only  when  the 
imperial  fiat  of  the  pale  messenger  opened  to 
thorn  the  glorious  portals  of  the  better  land  ! 

Far  removed  from  sectarian  egotism  is  the 


feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  the  lives  of 
many  men  of  kingly  stature,  who,  within  our 
own  borders,  have  rallied  around  the  standard  of 
truth,  heedless  of  the  cost — men  of  the  good  old 
apostolic  type,  bearing  nobly  their  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  life- — heroes  in  the  camp  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  sages  at  her  council-board. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  have  felt  them- 
selves summoned  to  a  life-labor,  stands  the  name 
of  George  Fox  (a  character,  it  may  be,  some- 
what rugged  and  austere  in  outline,  but  complete 
and  beautiful  in  detail,)  a  man  of  high  moral  and 
spiritual  calibre,  who,  with  unfaltering  courage, 
amid  the  taunts  of  ecclesiastical  and  magisterial 
tyranny,  advocated  with  a  solemn  and  earnest 
assertion,  the  inalienable  rights'  of  man  ;  and  in- 
vested with  an  absolute  prerogative  the  great 
High  Priest  of  our  profession  : — abjured  with 
dignified  simplicity  the  forms,  nomenclature  and 
usages  of  the  world,  and  preached  an  evangel  of 
universal  peace  and  brotherhood  ; — his  faith,  by 
a  spiritual  bound  reaching  onward  to  that  happy 
climax  of  civilization,  when  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  men 
learn  war  any  more." 

There  is  much  of  interest  and  instruction  in  a 
study  of  this  struggling  and  earnest  spirit,  yearn- 
ing with  so  sorrowful  a  longing  after  the  pure 
light  of  divine  truth,  and  when  he  had  found  the 
pearl,  for  joy  that  he  had  found  it,  selling  all  to 
purchase  it ; — faithful  and  true  to  his  convic- 
tions, whether  scourged  in  market-places,  or  lan- 
guishing within  prison  walls  beaded  with  the 
dew  of  unwholesome  exhalations — preaching  a 
stern  crusade  against  priestly  despotism  and  for- 
mality— passing  an  irrevocable  judgment  on 
what  was  unscriptural  in  doctrine,  or  incorrect 
in  practice — studying  all  his  obligations  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross — living  up  to  his  responsibili- 
ties, and  devoting  his  life  and  powers  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  In  every  phase  of  such  a  life  there 
is  a  noble  symmetry,  a  moral  grandeur,  well  be- 
coming a  great  reformer — a  harmony  of  thought 
and  action,  a  religious  self-abnegation  witnessing 
that  no  sacrifice  can  be  proposed  which  involve-* 
a  demand  to  which  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
hero  will  not  respond. 

Casting  aside  the  formalities  of  an  established 
ritual,  he  reconstructed,  amid  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, a  church  on  the  apostolic  model:  prepared 
for  the  use  of  his  followers  a  code  of  discipline 

detailed  and  diwsted  with  j^rcat  clearness  and 

....  . 
ability,  instituted  and  organized  periodical  reli- 
gious congresses,  and  labored  in  the  churches 
with  a  truly  apostolic  fervor,  leaving  permanent 
traces  of  his  zeal,  both  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  infant  settlements  of  the  Wos- 

crn  world.  The  testimony  concerning  him  of 
one  who  was  his  companion  in  many  labors,  is  a 
gem  in  religious  biography  well  worthy  an  attcn- 

ivc  consideration.  A  few  brief  gleanings  must 
iierc  suffice  : — "Endued  with  a  clear  and  Wv-^n- 
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derful  depth,  his  matter  was  profound  ;  he  had 
an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  scriptures, 
but,  above  all,  he  excelled  in  prayer — the  most 
awful  living  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  was  his 
in  prayer.  Though  God  had  visibly  clothed 
him  with  a  divine  presence  and  authority,  and 
indeed  his  very  presence  expressed  a  religious 
majesty,  he  held  his  place  in  the  Church  of  God 
with  great  meekness,  and  an  engaging  humility 
and  moderation ;  for  upon  all  occasions,  like  his 
blessed  Master,  he  was  a  servant  to  all.  I  never 
saw  him  out  of  his  place,  or  not  a  match  for 
every  service  and  occasion  ;  for  in  all  things  he 
acquitted  himself  like  a  strong  roan — a  new  and 
heavenly-minded  man.  Ignorant  of  useless  and 
sophistical  science,  he  had  in  him  the  foundation 
of  all  useful  and  commendable  knowledge,  and 
cherished  it  everywhere.  ...  In  manner  cour- 
teous beyond  all  the  forms  of  breeding.  .  .  . 
Temperate  in  all  things.  .  .  .  Thus  he  lived 
and  sojourned  among  us,  and  as  he  lived  so  he 
died  :  so  full  of  assurance  was  he,  that  he  tri- 
umphed over  death.  In  a  good  old  age  he  went, 
and  we  may  truly  say,  that  being  dead  he  yet 
speaketh  ;  his  works  praise  him,  because  they 
are  to  the  praise  of  Him  that  wrought  by  him." 

Side  by  side  with  this  venerable  servant  of 
Christ,  in  striking  but  harmonious  contrast, 
stands  the  gentle  and  scholarly  William  Penn, 
courtly  in  manner,  Christian  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, in  all  things  valiant  and  sincere.  Richly 
endowed  with  natural  gifts,  and  educated  in  all 
the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  his  time,  a 
brilliant  career,  flattering  to  youthful  vanity, 
opened  before  him  ;  but  espousing  the  cause  of 
truth,  he  consecrated  his  noble  powers  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  and  in  a  path  beset  with  many 
temptations,  maintained  from  youth  to  age  a  con- 
sistent walk  with  God. 

In  his  character  were  blended  in  most  amiable 
combination  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove.  The  companion  of 
princes,  he  retained  an  incorruptible  integrity — 
loved  alike  by  the  virtuous  Sidney  and  the  bril- 
liant and  seductive  Ruckingham,  who,  though 
audacious,  and  sceptical,  and  contemptuous  in 
his  own  right,  was  nevertheless  influenced  for 
good  by  this  loving  spirit;  he  trode  the  debate- 
able  land  of  courtly  association  with  heart  and 
hands  unsoiled,  arrayed  in  the  invincible  armor 
of  simplicity  and  truth. 

He  was  emphatically  a  large  hearted  man, 
embracing  all  mankind  in  the  open  arms  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy,  and  with  a  faith  in  human 
nature  not  to  be  shaken  by  some  sorrowful  ex- 
perience of  its  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  he  clung 
to  his  magnificent  idea  of  fusing  all  nations  into 
one  harmonious  brotherhood  of  peace  and  love. 

Brave,  devout,  and  uncompromising,  a  nervous 
and  conclusive  reasoner,  deep  in  the  divinity  of 
his  time  ;  with  an  amount  of  polemical  skill  suf- 
ficient to  confront  a  host  of  cavillers ;  conversant 


with  all  political,  civil  and  courtly  usages  ;  with 
a  large  measure  of  spiritual  endowment,  and  a 
bodily  presence  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of 
the  soul  within ;  he  was  a  fitting  champion  for 
the  right  of  individual  inquiry  in  all  matters  of 
faith  ;  and,  undaunted  by  the  presence  of  prince, 
peer,  or  prelate,  he  uttered  on  all  occasions  a 
sublime  religious  protest  against  sacerdotal  des- 
potism. 

In  such  an  illustrious  presence  calumny  stands 
abashed  :— heroic  in  action,  tender  in  feeling,  a 
warm  friend  in  prosperity,  a  fearless  defender 
in  the  dark  hour  of  ruin  ;  alike  unimpeachable 
in  public  and  in  private  life ;  William  Penn  oc- 
cupies no  dubious  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame — 
around  his  memory  floats  a  halo  of  traditionary 
splendor  fondly  cherished  alike  by  the  civilized 
white  man  and  the  rude  denizen  of  the  forest ; 
but  better  far  than  this,  his  name  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  Life,  and  shall  be  remembered  in 
the  day  when  the  Lord  maketh  up  his  jewels. 

While  the  insane  paeans  of  applause  which 
attend  the  proud  march  of  the  conqueror  quickly 
subside  into  censure  or  neglect,  the  memory  of 
the  noble  dead  falls  on  the  heart  like  a  strain  of 
jS]olian  melody.  Time,  instead  of  diminishing, 
only  gives  an  increased  splendour  to  their  fame 
and  a  wider  illustration  to  the  sacred  impulses 
which  influenced  their  lives.  To  these  unchroni- 
cled  heroes  the  world  gives  neither  applause  in 
life,  nor  a  storied  monument  in  death  ;  but  their 
deeds  will  be  engraven  on  the  hearts  and  em- 
balmed in  the  affections  of  the  wise  andthegood 
throughout  all  coming  time. 

Bright  amid  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  which 
have  become  as  household  words  among  us,  stands 
that  of  the  devoted  and  saintly  Elizabeth  Fry. 
Nurtured  in  luxury,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
appliances  and  fascinations  of  wealth,  she  de- 
scended from  her  high  position  to  make  herself 
acquainted  with  the  gloomy  mysteries  of  fortalice 
and  prison  ;  and  proved  how  measureless  is  the 
power  of  kindness  when,  breathing  a  new  spirit 
into  those  doleful  regions,  she  shed  over  the 
hearts  of  the  desolate  and  despairing,  the  divine 
ray  of  feminine  sympathy  and  love. 

In  these  abodes  of  moral  and  social  degrada- 
tion, where  self  respect  and  decency,  faith  in  God 
and  hope  in  man,  had  long  been  forgotten  things, 
she  controlled  and  modulated  the  surges  of  human 
passion,  and  touched  the  heart  as  a  familiar  in- 
strument, eliciting  tones  of  harmony  where  all 
before  had  been  discord  and  confusion.  When 
we  think  of  her  sweet  but  stately  presence,  her 
benign  countenance,  her  melodious  voice,  falling 
with  tender  and  spiritual  pathos  on  the  hearts 
her  love  had  won,  what  marvel  is  it  that  she  ap- 
peared to  them  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
as  she  bridged  over  with  a  rainbow-arch  of  hope 
and  promise  the  awful  gulf  which  separated  them 
from  a  Father's  love  ?  What  marvel  is  it  that 
as  she  expounded  the  parable  of  the  repentant 
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prodigal,  on  many  a  quivering  lip  should  have 
vibrated  the  response,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  Father."  Who  shall  estimate  the  value  of 
these  merciful  reunions,  these  festivals  of  charity? 
Only  on  the  last  great  day  of.  final  account  will 
the  glorious  results  be  fully  known. 

Interesting  and  instructive  from  every  point  of 
view  is  the  study  of  such  a  character.  We  stand 
with  sympathizing  hearts  beside  her  when,  in 
her  youthful  day,  with  the  world's  allurements 
lingering  on  her  memory,  she  pauses  in  solemn 
self-examination,  and  resolves  that  with  the  help 
of  the  Lord  she  will  dedicate  her  life  to  His  ser- 
vice. We  gaze  on  her  with  admiration  when, 
with  devoted  courage,  she  adventures  her  foot 
on  a  path  untrodden  by  female  heroism ,  but  we 
clasp  her  to  our  affections  as  a  sister  beloved 
when,  having  overcome  evil  with  good,  she  dis- 
trusts the  subtle  influence  of  that  cloud  of  incense 
which  is  wafted  around  her,  and  turning  away 
from  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  multitude,  she 
meekly  supplicates  for  ''grace  to  give  the  praise 
where  all  is  ever  due  !" 

But  the  time  would  fail  to  speak  of  the  noble 
band,  all,  having  an  indestructible  family  like- 
ness, and  sealed  with  the  sign-manual  of  a  Hand 
divine,  who  have  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
scattering  precious  seed  :  from  William  Allen, 
the  wise  and  the  good,  the  patron  of  science  and 
the  friend  of  education,  to  whose  incessant  la- 
bors in  the  sacred  cause  of  human  progress,  we 
give  a  wondering  tribute  of  admiration  ;  down  to 
the  aged  pilgrim  who,  from  youth  to  age,  prodigal 
of  love  to  God  and  service  to  mankind,  now 
sleeps  his  last  sleep  far  away  amid  the  vast  soli- 
tudes of  the  West.  Around  this  gentle  and  de- 
vout spirit  gather  a  host  of  tender  and  reverential 
memories;  resigning  the  fair  cornucopia  of  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  he  went  forth  in  the  evening  of 
his  day  a  special  pleader  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty, and  spent  his  last  remnant  of  strength  in  a 
noble  effort  to  bring  up  the  long-delayed  arrears 
of  justice  and  equity  towards  his  brother  man. 

<'0h  friend,  oh  brother  !  not  in  vain  thy  life  so  calm 
and  true, 

The  silver  dropping  of  the  rain,  the  fall  of  summer 
dew ! 

How  many  burdened  hearts  have  prjayed  their  lives 

like  thine  mi}];ht  be, 
Bat  more  shall  pray  henceforth  for  aid  to  lay  them 

down  like  thee. 
As  soon  thy  task-lield  closed  the'day  in  golden-skied 

decline, 

An  angel  met  thee  on  thy  way  and  lent  his  arm  to 
thine. 

Thy  latest  care  for  man  :  thy  last  of  earthly  thought, 
a  prayer — 

Oh,  who  thy  mantle,  backward  cast,  is  worthy  now  to 
wear  ?" 

There  is  a  solemn  teaching  in  the  lives  of 
these  faithful  exponontfl  of  great  truths  to  which 
wo  shall  do  well  to  take  heed.  To  us  individu- 
ally may  not  belong  the  controlling  energy  of  a 
great  mind — it  may  not  be  ours  to  give  a  new 


impulse  to  the  religious  life  of  our  time ;  but 
doubtless  we  all  have  our  mission ;  some  amid 
thelinkedharmoniesof  the  home  circle,  some  amid 
the  activities  and  charities  of  public  effort—of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  wherever  sorrow  de- 
mands our  sympathy  or  poverty  our  aid,  wherever 
abuse  calls  for  reform  or  oppression  for  redress, 
wherever  virtue  needs  encouragernent  or  vice 
calls  for  suppression,  there  will  be  found  an  exer- 
cise for  the  noblest  functions  of  our  nature.  The 
mine  of  human  progress  is  not  yet  wrought  out 
— the  iron  prejudices  of  the  past  have  to  be  com- 
bated with  weapons  from  an  amoury  divine ;  the 
bonds  of  unhallowed  social  usage  to  be  severed, 
the  winged  messages  of  truth  to  be  scattered 
abroad,  the  avenues  of  vice  to  be  closed  up,  the 
hundred-leaved  portals  of  enlightenment  to  be 
thrown  open,  the  world  to  he  evangelized !  A 
light  rests  upon  the  future  ;  faithful  to  the  talent 
committed  to  our  trust,  let  us  prove  our  al- 
legiance to  the  cause  of  truth  by  helping  on  ac- 
cording to  our  measure  the  meridian  of  that  day 
of  which  we  behold  the  dawn  and  then  whether 
our  talent  be  the  one  or  the  many,  we  shall  in 
due  time  receive  the  heavenly  salutation,  ''  Well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  A.  V.  D. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

friends'  schools. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  for  the  youth 
in  country  places  to  commence  school,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  'Friends'  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  sending  their  children  to  schools  under 
the  care  of  Friends,'  members  of  our  religious 
society. 

The  doctrine  and  principles  of  our  religious 
society,  have  been  spread  far  and  wide,  and  if 
we  would  adhere  more  closely  to  our  testimonies, 
and  conform  less  to  the  customs  around  us,  we 
would  feel  the  importance  of  having  our  children 
educated  more  in  conformity  with  the  views  pe- 
culiar to  our  sect.  We  would  be  willing  to 
forego  some  of  our  expensive  gratifications,  which 
might  the  more  enable  us  to  secure  good  exem- 
plary teachers,  furnish  books,  and  have  control 
and  general  supervision  of  the  seminaries,  in 
which  our  children  are  to  receive  instruction, 
which  is  expected  to  be  of  lasting  importance 
to  them  through  life. 

If  we  are  alive  to  our  best  interest,  and  that  of 
our  dear  children,  we  will  see  a  propriety  in 
withdrawing  more  from  intoroourso  with  the 
world,  from  indiscriminately  associating  with 
those  whose  religious  instructions  may  have 
been  so  very  difi'eront  from  our  own. 

Some  in:i3'  argue  that  '  scholastic  education,' 
and  religious  instruction^  are  entirely  separate, 
and  distinct  ; — to  those  who  are  aoquaintod  with 
the  'Public  School  System,'  it  is  too  evident, 
that  they  are  intimately  connected^  although  the 
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effort  to  iutroditce  ^Prayer/  at  the  opening  of 
Schools,  may  not  have  generally  obtained. 

AVhatcver  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  Public 
Schools,  one  point  may  be  considered  as  settled, 
that  Friends'  are  losing  ground,  and  weakening 
their  own  hands,  by  encouraging  the  Public 
Schools,  and  neglecting  our  own. 

We  have  within  our  own  Society,  superior 
intellect,  a  sufficiency  of  wealth  plenty  of  schools, 
and  pupils  in  abundance,  to  establish  good,  well- 
regulated  schools. 

3  mo.  1855.  E.  c. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  31,  1855. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  the  24th  ult.,  was  an 
interesting  letter  from  Robert  Pleasants,  of  Curies 
in  Virginia,  to  Samuel  R.  Fisher  of  Philadelphia, 
dated  9th  mo.  11,  1777.  Robert  Pleasants  had 
been  a  large  slaveholder,  owning,  it  is  under- 
stood, more  than  one  hundred  slaves.  In  com- 
mon with  his  brethren  in  religious  profession,  he 
had  become  uneasy  with  slaveholding,  and  was 
setting  them  free.  That  letter  clearly  indicates 
that  he  was  acting  under  a  sense  of  religious 
duty.  What  a  noble  spirit  was  that  which,  in 
the  act  of  relinquishing  a  vast  amount  of  pro- 
perty, without  any  pecuniary  equivalent,  could 
declare,  "  I  can  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  say, 
that  I  have  so  far  completed  the  business  of 
manumitting  the  slaves  under  my  care,  that  there 
is  not  more  than  five  or  six  remaining."  I  in- 
tend shortly  to  finish  it,  and  trust  to  conse- 
quences, believing  that  he  who  hath  called  to  the 
work,  will  prosper  itj  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion made  to  it.'' 

We,  of  the  present  generation  can  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  trials  which  our  Friends  of 
that  day  endured,  in  relation  to  this  subject.  To 
many  of  them  it  involved  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences,—even  the  exchange  of  affluence  and 
ease,  for  poverty  and  hardship.  It  is  certain 
that  nothing  but  religious  concern  could  have 
prepared  them  to  make  such  a  sacrifice, — noth- 
ing short  of  a  religious  ground  could  have  sup- 
ported them  under  it.  To  them  the  call  was  ex- 
tended, Go  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven."  In  obedience  to  that  call,  and  with 
faith  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  went  up  to 
the  altar  and  laid  upon  it     even  all  their  living." 


No  political  or  selfish  motives  stained  the  purity 
of  their  intentions, — no  love  of  popularity  or 
personal  distinction  swayed  their  action.  Popu- 
larity in  that  day,,  stood  in  alliance  with  their 
opponents.  Love  to  God  and  man,  was  their 
spring  of  action,  and  peace  of  mind  their  ultimate 
object.  The  slave  and  his  owner  were  equally 
within  the  sphere  of  their  philanthropy, — their 
love  and  sympathy  extended  alike  to  both.  The 
bondage  of  the  slave,  and  the  thraldom  of  his 
master,  excited  their  tenderest  compassion,  and 
the  hand  of  Christian  benevolence  was  stretched 
forth,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  one,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  other. 

The  letter,  at  the  commencement  of  this  num- 
ber addressed  to  Robert  Pleasants,  was  written 
three  years  before  he  wrote  the  above  recited 
letter  to  Samuel  R.  Fisher.  It  is  offered  for 
insertion  in  the  Intelligencer,  as  illustrating 
the  above  remarks,  and  affording  a  rare  speci- 
men of  that  affectionate  plain  dealing  which 
then  marked  the  character  of  Friends.  David 
Ferris  was  a  cotemporary  and  fellow-laborer 
with  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Benezet, — 
and  like  them  he  made  universal  benevo- 
lence the  ground  and  spring  of  his  action. — 
Like  Woolman  he  used  to  go  forth  alone,  and 
from  the  pure  impulse  of  religious  concern,  would 
visit  those  who  held  slaves,  and  while  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  colored  man,  was  equally  con- 
cerned for  the  freedom  and  salvation  of  his  mas- 
ter. Great  was  the  work,  and  wonderful  the 
result  of  their  labors.  Many  who  saw  the  first 
action  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  cause  of 
African  emancipation,  lived  to  see  that  Society 
wholly  disenthralled,  standing  before  the  world 
without  a  slave  within  its  borders.  In  a  solemn 
review  of  these  facts,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
through  his  prophet  Isaiah  is  remembered  with 
deep  instruction  :  "  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 
For,  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth 
and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be,  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth,  it  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which 
1  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  ivhere- 
unto  1  sent  it."  B. 
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Married,— On  Fifth  day,  the  19th  of  Tenth 
month  Just,  with  the  approbation  of  Middletown 
Meeting,  at  the  honse  of  Thonfias  F.  Parry,  Gil- 
bert H.  Shaw  to  Rachel  E.  Parry,  all  of  Middle- 
town;,Bucks  Oounly. 

 On  Fifth  day,  the  15th  of  Second  month 

last,  with  the  approbation  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Jere- 
miah W.  Croasdale,  Charles  W.  Kikkbride  to 
Hannah  W.  Croasdale,  all  of  Middletown,  Bucks 
County. 

 ,  On  Fourth  day,  the  28th  of  Second  month 

last,  with  the  approbation  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  house  of  Mary  Newbold  in  Mid- 
dletown, Joseph  K.  Tavlor,  of  Falls  Meeting,  to 
Elizabeth  J.  Newbold,  of  the  former  place. 

We  introduce  the  following  letter  from  J.  S. 
Norris,  correcting  our  error  in  attributing  the 
authorship  of  the  memoirs  of  B.  Banneker  to 
him. 

Baltimore,  March  IS th,  1855. 

To  Wm.  W.  Moore. — In  the  last  number  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  of  10th  inst.,  I  observe 
an  editorial  notice  and  extracts  from  a  "  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Banneker,'^  in  both  of 
which  I  am  named  as  the  author  of  that  paper. 
However  gratified  1  might  be,  if  such  were  the 
fact,  yet  justice  to  another  requires  me  to  say, 
that  you  have  given  me  credit  for  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  me,  and  in  the  short]  pre- 
face introduced  on  the  first  page  of  the  pamphlet 
in  question,  I  expressly  state  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction ofa  ''lady,  who,  from  motivesof  delicacy, 
had  chosen  to  withhold  her  name.''  The  same 
reason  still  exists,  and  prevents  me  from  naming 
the  authoress.  For  myself,  I  was  but  the 
medium  of  communication  between  her  and  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  can  claim  no 
other  credit,  than  being  the  agent  in  giving 
publicity  to  an  interesting  memoirof  one  of  those 
extraordinary  characters,  which,  though  rarely  ex- 
isting, are  still  more  rarely  appreciated,  until 
after  their  labors  here  have  ended. 

As  you  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  Banneker,  permit  me  to  relate  an  anecdote 
relative  to  his  name,  which  was  communicated 
by  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  of  this  city,  who  in 
1845  prepared  the  first  memoir  ^of  this  sable 
genius.  During  the  time  while  collecting 
material  for  that  memoir,  being  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  the  name  Bannc/ccr,  he  was 
induced  to  make  all  possible  enquiry  relative 
thereto ;  and  knowing  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
colored  people  ofiMaryland  to  adopt  the  sir-uanics 
of  their  masters,  he  thought  such  Uiight  bo 
possible  in  this  case  ;  and  to  ascertain  if  the 
surmise  were  true,  ho  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  old  records  of  the  State,  even  pushing 
his  research  to  the  ancient  parochial  register  of 
the  Colony,  but  with  entire  want  of  success; 
and  the  query  was  unanswered  until  rcconlly, 
when  he  met  with  a  gcntloman  who  had  for 


years  been  in  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and  had 
devoted  much  care  to  obtaining  all  possible  in- 
formation respecting  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 
The  results  he  had  embodied  in  a  manuscript, 
which  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Latrobe.  While 
perusing  this  document,  with  gratified  surprise 
he  met  an  account  of  a  tribe  of  negroes,  said  to 
inhabit  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kong  mountains 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  great  region  of 
Soudan,  who  were  celebrated  for  great  intelligence, 
particularly  in  their  knowledge  of  arithmetical 
calculations,  and  had  even  made  respectable  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  astrononiy ;  and  that 
they  were  known  as  the  ^'  Banna kar  Tribe.'' 
Here  was  a  clear  answer  to  the  problem  for 
which  Mr.  Latrobe  had  so  long  vainly  sought  a 
solution,  and  when  he  told  his  friend  the 
missionary,  the  history  of  Benjamin  Banneker, 
the  negro  astronomer  of  Maryland,  his  hearer 
was  for  the  first  time  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  person. 

In  this  remarkable  coincidence  of  name, 
(which  the  Banneker  family  appear  to  have  re- 
tained and  cherished  so  carefully,)  we  may  per- 
haps find  the  cause  of  that  extraordinary  fondness 
and  aptness  for  mathematical  science,  which  was 
displayed  by  a  poor  colored  man,  living  among 
what  were  then  the  wild  hills  of  Maryland ;  and 
who  was  enabled  by  his  talent  to  attract  the 
notice  and  friendship  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  men  who  had  been  led  to  settle 
themselves  in  the  region  around  his  humble 
cabin.  Bespectfully, 

J.  Saurin  Norris. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  read  the  communications  of  S.  C  pub- 
lished in  ^'  Friends'  Intelligencer,"  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  I  consider  one  of  deep  interest  to  the 
religious  world  in  the  present  day,  when  there 
appears  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  old  Testament ;  arising,  as  I  apprehend, 
from  a  want  of  duly  considering  the  fact,  that  in 
the  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  he  has  ever 
seen  fit  to  adapt  his  providence  and  dispensa- 
tions to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  workman- 
ship of  his  hands. 

That  this  has  always  been,  and  still  is  the 
case,  the  Scriptures,  both  old  and  new,  together 
with  all  human  experience,  I  think  fully  testify. 

Truth  is  Truth,  though  all  men  forsake  it 
unchangeable  in  its  nature  and  ctorual  iu  its 
duration.  Not  so  with  us.  Wo  view  it  from 
dirtercnt  positions,  and  under  the  inllucuocs  of 
difierent  degrees  of  light  and  shade  :  and  conse- 
quently, to  our  vision,  its  aspect  and  appearances 
vary.  JJut  if  wo  are  sincerely  honest  iu  our  un- 
deavors  to  obtain  a  full  and  porlVct  knowledge 
of  il,  and  keep  a  single  eye  to  its  nianilVstationa ; 
that  which  was  more  or  loss  obscure,  in  the  dim 
and  shadowy  arisiugs  of  the  moruing  Lght,  m\\ 
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be  more  distinctly  perceived  as  "  the  day  dawns 
and  the  day  star  arises  in  our  hearts,"  until  it 
becomes  revealed  in  all  the  splendor  of  meridian 
day. 

But  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  we 
are  condemned  for  not  perceiving  and  appreciat- 
ing it  in  all  its  hoauty  and  power,  before,  by  its 
own  manifestations,  it  becnm-s  fully  revealed  to 
our  understandings.  Is  it  not  plain  that  a  de- 
claration may  be  true  in  itself,  and  still  a  false- 
hood as  uttered  by  me?  And  why  is  it  not 
Truth  to  me  ?  Because  I  have  not  known  the 
evidence  that  establishes  it  as  such.  But  never- 
theless it  is  still  Truth.  It  is  only  "  the  things 
that  are  revealed  that  belong  to  us  and  our 
children,"  '<  secret  things  belong  unto  Grod." 
And  it  is  possible  for  me,  even  to  ''swear  the 
Lord  liveth,''  and  by  so  doing,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  ^'  swear  falsely.^' 

Where  "there  is  no  Law,  there  can  be  no 
transgression,"  and  my  acts,  committed  in 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  heart,  endeavoring  to 
do  right,  according  to  all  that  I  have  known, 
though  they  may  be  out  of  the  truth,  do  not 
constitute  me  a  sinner,  because  I  am  here  oc- 
cupying the  position  of  one  who  has  done  the 
best^  he  knew.  But  when  ''  the  Law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  becomes  revealed 
in  me,  against  the  course  1  have  been  pursuing, 
the  case  is  altered  ;  and  if  I  obey  not  its  requir- 
ings,  but  "  consult  with  flesh  and  blood,"  I  par- 
take of  "  the  forbidden  fruit,"  and  am  conse- 
quently   expelled  from  Paradise." 

What  can  constitute  Truth  to  my  mind,  but 
the  conclusions  resulting  from  the  evidence  af- 
forded ?  If  I  am  honest  in  this,  I  am  for  the 
time  being  capable  of  arriving  at  no  other  re- 
sult. Andif  theseevidences  are  received,  though 
they  be  only  the  glimmerings  of  a  yeb  imperfect 
light  or  dispensation  ;  still  they  constitute  ''  the 
highest  degree  of  evidence"  as  regards  Truth, 
that  has  ever  been  manifested  to  me,  and  are 
therefore,  to  me,  the  ''  law,"  which  will  prove, 
if  I  am  obedient,  as  "a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
(or  lead)  me  to  Christ,"  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,"  which  is  able  to  ^'  open  the 
blind  eyes,  unstop  the  deaf  ears,"  and  proclaim 
liberty  to  me,  a  captive  under  the  former  "  Law" 
or  "  Dispensation."  And  although  my  acts  and 
doings  under  that  "  Law,"  were  "  not  perfect," 
yet  if  I  acted  in  humble  obedience  to  its  requir- 
ings,  will  they  not  "  be  accounted  to  me  for 
righteousncvss  ?" 

How  can  I  assume,  that  because  the  highest 
evidence  that  I  can  possibly  contemplate,  has^ 
convinced  me  that  I  must  not  participate  in  any 
manner,  in  war  and  violence,  that  the  same 
Law"  is  with  equal  force  and  obligation  sealed 
upon  the  understandings  of  all  others  of  the 
human  family?  And  then  presumptuously 
"  enter  into  the  judgment  seat,"  and  condemn 
all  whose  conduct  is  not  "  squared  by  the  same 


rule"  that  I  believe  ought  to  regulate  my  con- 
duct? Is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a 
superstructure  rests  exclusively  upon  the  very 
foundation  on  which  has  been  constructed  all  the  \ 
religious  persecution  that  has  ever  existed  in  the 
world  ?  I  believe  that  "  they  that  live  by  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  But  if  Hive 
in  agreement  with  the  precepts  and  example  of 
him  who  uttered  these  expressions,  may  I  not 
be  exempt  from  the  consequences  resulting  from 
a  contrary  course  ? 

Here  we  see  that  the  ways  of  the  Almighty 
are  equal ''  God  is  justified  and  man  receives 
the  reward  of  his  doings." 

It  would  seem  from  evidences  furnished,  that 
there  always  have  been,  and  still  are,  men  upon 
the  earth  in  so  low  and  degraded  a  condition  as 
to  appear  for  the  time  being  not  to  be  in  a  state 
to  receive  or  to  be  governed  by  the  gospel  as 
promulgated  by  "  the  Son  and  sent  of  God," 
which  is  sometimes  denominated  the  ''  higher 
law."  Of  the  truth  of  the  progressive  character 
of  this  gospel  there  is  a  conclusive  record  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  Jesus  said  to  those  who 
had  listened  to  his  teachings  and  had  witnessed 
his  example,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Therefore 
they  were  not,  or  had  not  been  imposed  upon 
them  as  "Laws"  for  their  government.  Peter 
had  worn  his  sword  without  reproof  until  the 
time  when  he  "  smote  off  the  ear  of  the  servant 
of  the  High  Priest,"  but  we  do  not  find  that 
Peter  was  condemned  for  so  doing.  But  the 
act  furnished  occasion  for  not  only  the  delivery 
of  the  precept,  but  also  for  the  working  of  the 
miracle  by  which  the  servant's  ear  was  healed. 
A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the 
''  goppel,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  believe." 

Here  Peter  was  brought  from  under  the  ''Law," 
and  (so  far  as  the  operation  of  this  principle  in- 
duced obedience  on  his  part,)  under  the  "Gospel;" 
which  was  to  him,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
new  "  dispensation."  Thus  I  conceive  it  was 
with  Abraham  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  warrior ; 
and  thus  I  conceive  it  is  with  all  who  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  manifestations  of  light  and  truth 
upon  the  mind  are  enabled  to  progress  therein, 
step  by  step,  until  the  full  development  of  that 
light  upon  the  understanding  becomes  so  clear 
and  distinct,  as  to  point  out  the  path  for  us  to 
walk  in,  with  a  degree  of  power  and  brightness 
that  leaves  no  room  to  doubt. 

George  Fox  understood  this  much  better  than 
some  in  the  present  day.  For  while  he  fully 
espoused  the  doctrine  or  precept  that  taught  to 
"  return  good  for  evil,"  and  labored  diligently 
to  induce  all  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  point- 
ings of  that  spirit  and  power,  the  operation  of 
which  had  enabled  him  to  come  out  of  that  car- 
nal and  outward  condition,  in  and  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  were  held  in  thraldom,  and 
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darkness  so  gross  that  it  could  be  felt,"  he 
advised  William  Penn  to  wear  his  sword  as  locg 
as  he  could. 

The  letter  also  sent  by  S.  C.  for  publication, 
I  consider  a  valuable  document.  It  is  written 
with  force  and  clearness,  and  afifordwS  striking 
evidence  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  upon  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  the  writer 
bears  a  noble  testimony  of  his  devotion  to  what 
Jesus  declared  to  be  his  mission,  when  he  said, 

To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth.'' 

Its  perusal  has  reminded  me  of  the  parable 
of  "  the  sower  who  went  out  to  sow."  In  this 
instance  as  in  many  others,  we  find  that  some 
seed  fell  upon  ground  prepared  for  its  reception, 
and  the  result  is  most  interesting. 

The  preacher  I  have  likened  to  the  sower ;" 
the  man  who  writes,  to  the  ground,  in  a  condi- 
tion pn  pared  to  receive  the  seed  ;  this  prepara- 
tion being  the  work  of  the  great  Husbandman, 
who  never  makes  any  mistakes,  and  never  au- 
thorises his  sowers  to  sow,"  without  having 
some  ground  in  readiness  to  receive  the  seed, 
which  is  his  "word,"  which  is  his  "power."  Con- 
cerning this,  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  when 
my  word  goeth  forth  it  shall  not  return  uBto  me 
void,  until  it  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent 
it," — the  operation  of  which  he  compares  to  the 
"snows  from  heaven,  and  the  rains  which  de- 
scend and  water  the  eartb,  and  return  not  thither, 
but  causeth  it  to  bring  forth  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater."  Is  not  the  writer  of 
that  letter  owned  as  one  of  the  sheep  that  knows 
the  "shepherd's  voice?"  I  think  so,  or  he 
could  not  thus  have  reco.i^nized  it.  And  what 
matters  it  which  fold  or  outward  enclosure  en- 
compasses him  ?  Jesus  said,  "other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  will  I 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd."  Again, 
"  my  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  rae  ;  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
but  will  flee  from  him;  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  strangers."  A  Friend., 

2^/ mo.  1855. 


Though  there  is  a  form  of  godliness  without 
the  power,  yet  the  power  of  truth  leads  into  a 
godly  form  and  order  in  outward  things ;  this  is 
abundantly  proved  from  the  Holy  Hcripturoa, 
and  amongst  the  rest  even  in  outward  clothing. 
Thus  did  true  religion  in  the  heart  load  our  first 
elders  and  fathers  in  the  (Miurch  out  of  the 
fashions,  customs,  finery,  and  superfluity  of  ap- 
parel and  furniture,  and  to  testify  ajrainst  it,  as 
not  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  truth,  but  from 
the  vain,  unsettled  spirit  of  this  world,  as  it  moat 
certainly  docs.  JosKPii  Pike. 


ROCK  CITY. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Rock  City  ?  a  city  which 
is  literally  built  of  rocks.  I  presume  you  never 
did,  for  until  I  came  into  this  region  I  never 
had,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  any  geologist  has 
ever  wandered  among  its  labjrinths,  to  analyze 
its  curious  conglomerations  and  strata  and  fossil 
remains.  But  I  have  never  in  all  my  wander- 
ings seen  any  thing  so  curious  in  the  way  of 
nature's  wondrous  freaks. 

Our  ride  was  first  a  long  way  through  the 
forest,  where  there  is  only  now  and  then  a  clear- 
ing, and  an  Indian  cabin.  Then  we  ascended 
long  hills,  from  the  top  of  which  we  could  look 
down  upon  the  extensive  and  cultivated  fields  of 
Western  New  York,  and  realize  again  the  jus- 
tice with  which  it  is  styled  the  Empire  State. 
Then  we  descended  steep  precipices,  and  hurried 
through  frightful  gorges  where  some  wild  stream 
sent  its  foaming  current  over  rocky  projections, 
and  dashed  through  narrow  defiles,  almost  stun- 
ning us  with  its  roar.  It  was  nightfall  when  we 
entered  the  little  village  of  EUicotville,  and  drove 
to  its  best  hotel,  where  we  found  excellent  accom- 
modations. 

On  the  following  morning  we  started  for  our 
point  of  destination,  which  was  five  miles  distant. 
Arrived  at  the  skirts  of  the  forest  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  disencumbered  ourselves  of 
all  useless  apparel,  and,  enveloped  in  oil  silk, 
with  a  blanket  or  two  upon  our  arms,  we  com- 
menced threading  the  narrow  pathway  that  led 
to  the  mountain  crest.  At  length  we  are  at  the 
summit,  and  we  see  stretched  out  before  us  two 
hundred  acres  of  rocky  surface  and  reedy  depth, 
too,  for  it  must  be  a  mountain  of  solid  rock, 
which  in  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  has 
been  rent  asunder,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  a  pattern  of  a  city.  Here  are  blocks  of  stone 
bearing  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  block  of  build- 
ings, about  two-thirds  as  high  as  those  of  New 
York,  each  containing  from  forty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  They  are  remarkably  regular 
in  their  arrangement.  The  sides  are  perpendi- 
cular, and  as  smoothly  chisseled  as  any  stone 
cutter  could  render  them  in  so  oe  places,  and 
in  others  an  uneven  surface,  caused  by  the  curi- 
ous ingredients  of  which  the  stone  is  composed. 

My  Indian  friend  is  quite  a  geologist,  as  well 
aa  chemist  and  philosopher,  and  he  tells  me  the 
formation  is  conglomerate  sandstone.  It  is  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  sea,  far  bnck  fiom  any 
stream  and  not  within  sight  of  a  l;»kc.  Why  did 
this  little  spot  receive  such  a  shock  and  all  (he 
surrounding  country  remain  quiet  ?  The  streets 
are  from  owe  to  four  feet  wide,  with  now  .^nd 
then  a  park  for  the  health  of  the  deer  and  rab- 
bits and  s(]»iirr(ds,  who  make  it  their  habitation, 
and  now  and  then  a  bold  projecting  rook,  under 
whose  sheltering  roof  a  party  of  twenty  tn;ght 
get,  with  no  fear  of  drenching,  if  the  rain  should 
pour  in  torrents. 
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Upon  the  roofs  of  these  strange  buildings  are 
every  description  of  forest  trees,  whose  trunks 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  In  some 
places  the  roots  have  crept  over  the- eaves  and 
caught  their  fine  fibers  in  the  moss,  extending 
down  the  sides,  and  spreading  abroad  till  a  sur- 
face of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  square  feet 
is  covered  with  a  perfect  tracery  of  roots  from 
one  to  two  inches  thick,  intersecting  amono;  the 
green  mosses  in  every  possible  fantastic  device, 
and  then  striking  into  the  ground  to  spring  up 
again  in  new  forms,  and  diversify  the  pathway 
with  fresh  and  living  verdure.  And  if  you 
climb  up  this  steep  ascent  and  turn  the  corner, 
you  may  see  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  growing 
up  through  the  solid  rock. 

What  long  ages  ago  it  must  have  been  that 
this  rupture  took  place,  to  have  given  time  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  structure;  for  the  solidify- 
ing of  the  rock  around  the  trees,  and  the  growth 
of  these  gigantic  stems.  Here  is  a  little  foun- 
tain, sending  forth  a  clear  shining  rill,  to  refresh 
the  traveller  on  his  journey,  and  here  we  sit 
down  to  spread  our  frugal  meal  and  slake  our 
thirst.  Springs  start  up  here  and  there  over  all 
the  surfaces,  whose  waters  are  clear  as  crystal, 
and  as  they  trickle  among  the  winding  pathways, 
there  is  every  where  a  rich  carpet  of  the  bright- 
est moss,  while  the  trees  and  shrubbery  and  stones 
are  covered  with  most  curious  vegetable  produc- 
tions. Never  in  a  few  hours  did  I  utter  so  many 
exclamations  of  wonder,  love  and  praise." — = 
New  York  Times.  M.  M. 


From  Poetry  of  the  Vegetable  World. 
CAUSE  OF  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

BY  M.  J.  SCHLEIDEN,  M.  D. 

During  more  than  one  hundred  years  has  this 
disease  shown  itself  in  potatoes ;  and  in  each  re- 
currence of  its  appearance,  has  it  exhibited 
greater  extension  and  activity.  That  it  is  not 
dependent  solely  or  essentially  upon  meteorological 
influence,  is  shown  even  by  the  form  continually 
becoming  worse )  but,  in  particular,  by  its  ex- 
tent in  the  year  1854,  when  it  manifested  itself 
with  equal  formidableness  in  southern  Sweden 
and  in  South  America,  which  two  countries  have 
been  favored  (contrary  to  what  happened  in  cen- 
tral Europe)  with  remarkably  fair  weather.  Be- 
side, the  potato  was  not  wholly  exempted  from 
the  evil  by  any  position,  any  method  of  culture, 
or  in.  any  variety,  and  this  points  out  to  us,  at 
once,  that  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease  must 
lie  in  a  thorough  degeneration  of  the  plant,  and 
not  in  any  single  external  influence.  If  we  ask 
how  such  a  degeneration  could  have  occurred, 
the  following  considerations  alone  can  guide  us  in 
an  answer.  The  wild  potato  is  a  small  green- 
ish and  bitter  flavored  tuber,  containing,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  starch.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  readily  produce  varieties  in  culti- 


vated soiU,  which  exhibit  tolerable  permanence  i 
when  the  conditions  of  culture  remain  exactly  : 
the  same.  When  this  is  not  the  ca-e,  new  varie- 
ties arise;  thoy  "  sport,"  as  it  is  called.  The  dif- 
ference is  only  in  part  in  the  far  less  essential 
alteration  of  the  form  of  the  potato,  in  its 
quicker  or  slower  ripening.  Far  more  important 
is  the  difierence  in  the  chemical  process  by  which 
the  relative  amounts  of  starch  and  albumen  in 
the  tuber  become  altered.  Starch,  a  substance 
containing  no  nitrogen,  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic constituent  of  the  potato,  a  substance 
which  withstands  decomposition  a  long  time. 
The  formation  of  this  requires  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  potash,  and  therefore  the 
potato  belongs  especially  to  the  alkali  plants. 
Albumen,  on  the  contrary,  rich  in  nitrogen,  is 
particularly  prone  to  decomposition  and  rotting, 
and  its  presence,  in  large  quantity,  renders  the 
other  substances  also  which  can,  alone,  long  with- 
stand decay,  e.  g.,  cellulose  and  starch,  much 
more  liable  to  this  process  of  solution.  The  pro- 
duction of  albumen  presupposes  the  presence  of 
a  great  quantity  of  salts  of  phosphoric  acid. 

If  we  examine  a  healthy  normal  potato,  we 
find  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the  un- 
nitrogenized  constituents  as  1 :  20  ;  the  propor- 
tion of  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  to  alkaline  salts  as 
1  :  10.  On  the  other  hand  freshly  manured 
cultivated  land — from  physiological  reasons  which 
it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  unfold  here — contains 
the  inorganic  constituents  mentioned,  almost  in 
the  proportions  of  1 :  2.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  in  such  soils  the  plant  is  forced  to 
take  up  the  phosphate  in  larger  quantities,  in 
proportion  to  the  alkaline  salts,  than  its  nature 
requires,  and  thence  a  greater  abundance  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  of  albumen,  is  formed  in  it, 
than  it  would  contain  in  a  normal  condition. 
The  latter  must  infallibly  render  the  components 
of  the  potato,  vi^hich  alone  contains  a  great  deal 
of  water,  still  more  prone  to  processes  of  decom- 
position, which  then  appear  under  the  most 
varied  forms,  sometimes,  as  in  the  dry  rot  former- 
ly observed,  principally  seizing  upon  the  starch, 
and  sometimes  as  in  the  recent  moist-rot  especi- 
ally attacking  the  cellulose.  That  such  a  dis- 
position may  in  a  momentshow  itself  as  a  ruinous 
disease,  when  external  influences,  particularly 
unfavorable  weather,  come  into  operation,  is 
readily  conceivable,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
when  the  injurious  influences  which  produced 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  continue,  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  potato,  and  its  proneness  to  disease, 
must  be  always  increasing.  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  inorganic  substances  soon  aff"ord3  us 
the  laws,  that  it  is  not  alone  enough  that  the 
different  substances  are  present  in  sufficient 
abundance  in  the  soil,  but  that  they  must  also  be 
present  in  the  proper  proportion  to  each  other  j 
that  regard  to  these  proportions  is  of  the  liighest 
importance  in  relerence  to  those  plants  which 
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are  naturally  inclined  to  produce  varieties  ;  above 
all,  in  reference  to  those  plant?,  the  chemical 
composition  of  which  renders  them  most  liable 
to  essential  injury  by  alteration  of  their  constitu- 
ents. 

AW  this  especially  concerns  the  potato,  but 
does  not  much  affect  our  grain,  rye  and  wheat. 
When  we  compare  the  constituents  of  the  ashes 
of  these  latter  with  the  contents  of  a  freshly 
manured  soil,  we  find  the  proportion  of  the  two 
almost  alike,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  when 
we  abstract  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  rye 
from  the  contents  of  the  soil,  almost  exactly  that 
proportion  of  the  particular  matters  remains, 
that  we  find  in  the  ash  of  the  potato.  The 
conclusion  is  therefore  simple;  that  we  must  in  j 
future  never  cultivate  the  potato  as  the  first 
crop,  as  has  generally  been  hitherto  done  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  we  must 
begin  with  rye,  and  allow  the  potato  to  follow 
it,  or  perhaps  still  better,  to  come  two  years 
later,  after  clover,  and  if  we  would  raise  a 
healthy  produce,  and  in  future  be  rid  of  the 
plague  to  which  we  have  recently  been  subject. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  YEAR  LEFT  UNDONE. 

BV    HENRV  WARE. 

It  is  not  what  my  hanrls  have  done, 

That  weighs  niy  spirit  down; 
That  casts  a  shadow  o'er  the  sun, 

And  over  earth  a  frown: 
It  is  not  any  heinous  guilt, 

Or  vice  hy  men  abhorred  ; 
For  fair  the  fame  that  I  have  built, 

A  fair  life's  just  reward  ; 
And  men  viould  wonder  if  they  knew. 
How  sad  I  feel,  with  sins  so  few. 

Alas !  thpy  only  see  a  part, 

When  thus  they  judge  the  whole; 
They  do  not  look  upon  the  heart. 

They  cannot  read  the  soul  : 
But  I  survey  myself  within, 

And  mournfuily  I  feel. 
How  deep  the  principle  of  sin 

Its  root  may  there  conceal, 
And  spread  its  poison  through  the  frame, 
Without  a  deed  that  men  can  blame. 

They  judge  by  actions  which  thoy  S^e 

Brought  out  before  the  sun  ; 
But  conscience  brings  reproach  to  me 

For  wliat  I've  left  undone: 
For  opportunities  of  good, 

In  folly  thrown  away, 
For  hours  misspent  in  solitude, 

Forgetl'uInHss  to  pray; 
And  thousand  more  omitted  things. 
Whose  memory  fills  my  breast  with  slings. 

And  therefore  is  my  heart  opprest 

With  thoughtfiilness  and  glootn  ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  for  perfect  rest, 

Till  I  escape  this  doom  ; 
H«'lp  me  !  tlion  M.-rciful  and  Just  ! 

This  fearful  doom  to  fly  : 
Thou  art  my  strenulb,  my  poacPj  my  trust: 

Oh  help  me,  lest  I  (lie  I 
And  let  my  full  ohrf/imrn  prove 
The  perfect  power  of  faith  and  love. 


'  I  am  making  a  curl  for  mnltier,"  were  the  touching  words 
fa  child  a  sliort  tlnit'  pi-evious  to  her  cieaih,  as  she  twinerl  a 
ick  of  her  own  hair  in  her  little  fingers  wasted  by  disease. 

I'm  making  a  curl,  said  a  dark-eyed  girl, 
As  she  twined  one  tress  with  another, 

I've  no  diamonds  rare,  but  this  curl  of  hair 
Is  an  offering  pure  for  mother. 

I  am  called  away  in  Heaven  to  stay, 
Come,  rny  father,  sisters  and  brother, 

I'll  tell  of  that  rest  and  home  with  the  blest 
While  I  make  this  last  gift  for  mother. 

Scarce  three  summer's  sun  has  its  courses  run, 
Since  first  we  were  bound  together  ; 

Now  I  leave  the  band,  to  dwell  in  the  land 
Where  parting  cometh  never. 

Though  you  oft  may  go,  with  footsteps  slow. 
To  the  place  where  your  loved  one  is  laid  ; 

And  drop  a  warm  tear  for  your  Mary  dear 
Where  her  grass  grown  bed  ye  have  made. 

Yet  ye  must  not  suppose,  the  grave's  narrow  close. 

Will  the  spirit  immortal  contain. 
For  the  soul  shall  rest,  on  its  Saviour's  breast, 

Secure  from  corruption  and  pain. 
And  there  is  a  balm,  your  sorrows  will  calm, 

And,  if  humbly  received,  'twill  be  given; 
'Tis  a  full  faith  in  God,  and  his  chastening  rod. 

Oft  leads  us  from  earth  to  Heaven. 
With  a  last  adieu,  my  love  flows  anew, 

And  I  trust  in  the  promises  given, 
For  Jesus  has  told,  that  our  Angels  behold. 

The  face  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 

M.  A.  S. 

12th  mo.  nth,  1854. 


MY  BIRD. 

BY   FAMNY  FORRESTER. 

Ere  last  year's  moon  had  left  the  sky, 

A  birdling  sought  my  Indian  nest, 
And  folded — Oh,  so  lovingly — 
Her  tiny  wings  upon  my  breast. 

From  morn  till  evening's  purple  tinge, 

In  winsome  helplessness  she  lies. 
Two  rose-leaves,  with  a  silken  fringe, 
Shut|softly  o'er  her  starry  eyes. 

There's  not  in  Ind  a  lovelier  hiid  ; 

Broad  earth  own's  not  a  happier  nest — 
Oh  God,  thou  hast  a  fountain  stirred, 
Whose  waters  never  more  may  rest ! 

Thii  beautiful,  mysterious  thinsr, 

This  seeming  visitant  (rom  Heaven, 
This  bird  with  the  immortal  wing, 
To  me — to  me,  thy  hand  has  given. 

The  pulse  first  caught  its  tiny  stroke, 

The  blood  its  crimson  hue.  from  mine  ;— 
This  life  that  I  have  dared  invoke, 
Henceforth  is  parallel  with  thine. 

A  silent  awe  is  in  my  room — 

I  tremble  with  delicious  fear: 
The  future  with  its  lijiht  and  gloom, — 
Time  and  Eternity  are  here. 

Doubts — hopes,  in  eager  tumult  rise; 

Hear,  oh  my  God!  one  earnest  prayer  : 
Room  for  mv  bird  in  Paradise, 

And  give  her  angel  plumage  there! 

IVoplo  are  often  misled  by  receiving  for  /a<t 
that  which  is  merely  f^'t'/ucjj,  AnuuKd  on  .-^poou- 
lation. 
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THE  PAPER  DIFFICULTY.  1 

Our  readers  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  t 
that  the  materials  for  English  paper  are  becom- 
ing somewhat  scarce.    Not  many  weeks  ago,  the  1 
proprietors  of  a  leading  London  journal  offered  < 
a  prize  or  premium  of  ^61000,  to  any  one  who  ' 
could  discover  a  new  material  for  paper.    Cer-  i 
tain  conditions  were  attached,  relating  to  the  ^ 
continuous  and  abundant  supply  of  the  material,  ^ 
the  capability  of  converting  it  into  fine  pulp,  the  ^ 
power  of  bleaching  it,  and  the  price  at  which  it  ' 
could  be  sold.    We  are  not  aware  that,  up  to  " 
the  present  time,  the  premium  has  been  claimed.  ^ 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  should  < 
seek  for  new  materials  for  paper.    Rags  are  ^ 
limited  in  quantity,  and  flax  is  expensive  if  grown 
professedly   for   paper-making  purposes;   and  '< 
hence  an  inquiry  would  naturally  arise,  whether  i 
any  cheap  substitute  could  be  found.    We  seem 
to  be  busy  on  this  subject  just  now,  but  men 
were  quite  as  busy  in  the  last  century.  We  have 
now  before  us  a  remarkable  exemplar  of  this 
activity.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  book,  descriptive 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  various  vege- 
table substances ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  book  are 
made  of  the  very  paper  so  described.    The  au- 
thor and  maker  of  the  book  was  Jacob  Christian 
Schaffer,  a  pastor  at  Ratisbon.    The  book  is  a 
little  volume  of  about  sixty  leaves,  all  formed  of 
different  substances  :  the  bark  of  the  willow,  the 
beech,  the  aspen,  the  hawthorn,  the  linden,  and 
the  mulberry  ;  the  down  of  the  catkins  of  the 
black  poplar,  and  silky  down  of  the  asclepias,  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  and  stalks  of  nettle,  mugwort, 
dyers-weed ;  leaves,  bark,  liber,  stalks,  reeds, 
straws,  moss,  lichens,  wood-shavings,  saw-dust, 
potatoes,    fir-cones — nothing   came    amiss  to 
Schaffer;  he  made  paper  from  all  of  them.  He 
was  almost  paper  mad ;  and  people  were  wont  to 
bring  all  kinds  of  odd  substances  to  him,  with  a 
query  as  to  whether  he  could  convert  them  into 
paper.    These,  specimens  of  paper,  made  about 
eighty  years  ago,  are  certainly  the  homeliest  of 
the  homely — queer  in  color,  and  queer  in  tex- 
ture.   Soon  afterwards,  a  French  marquis,  un- 
known to  fame  in  other  respects,  printed  a  small 
volume  of  his  own  poems  on  paper  derived  from 
some  of  these  unusual  sources  ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  poems  and  the  paper  seem  to  be 
about  equal  in  quality. 

That  fibrous  vegetable  substances  can  be 
beaten  into  a  pulp,  and  then  made  into  paper, 
has  been  abundantly  proved.  At  this  present 
time,  there  are  various  kinds  of  straw-paper 
manufactured ;  and  not  very  long  ago,  a  highly 
sanguine  announcement  was  made  of  a  new  pro- 
cess for  converting  deal-shavings  into  paper.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  these  attempts,  up 
to  the  present  time,  have  never  exactly  met  the 
requirements  of  paper-consumers.  Either  the 
paper  is  too  weak,  or  too  brittle,  or  too  spongy, 
or  too  rough,  or  too  badly  colored,  or  too  scanty 


in  quantity,  or  too  high  in  price ;  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  each  or  all  of  them. 

The  rags  employed  in  paper-making  are  mostly 
linen,  prepared  from  flax ;  but  cotton  rags,  from 
calico,  also  assist  in  making  up  the  supply.  Flax 
being  the  stronger  fibre  of  the  two,  linen  rags 
make  stronger  paper  than  cotton  rags.  The 
sweepings  of  cotton-mills  also  contribute  towards 
the  supply.    As  to  the  veritable  linen  rags  them- 
selves, we  import  some  from  abroad — our  own 
shirt- wearers  do  not  yield  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  our  paper-makers.    The  rag-merchants  buy 
from  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other 
continental  countries — from  any  and  every  where, 
indeed,  where  rag-export  is  permitted  ;  for  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  a  proof  of  the  importance 
attached   to  this  subject,   that  many  foreign 
governments  prohibit  the  export  of  this  material. 
Italy  and  Sicily  are  linen-wearing  but  not  book- 
making  countries ;  and  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  case  in  Hungary  and  South  Germany  ;  hence 
those  countries  have  rags  to  sell,  and  have  no 
particular  objection  to  sell  them.    There  are 
some  rags,  however,  obtained  from  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe.    Here  the  rag-dealers  are 
furnished  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  exponent  of 
social  advancement :  they  always  know  English 
rags  from  foreign  by  being  in  a  cleaner  state ; 
and  German  from  Italian,  by  being  cleaner.  The 
English  housewife  will  mend  and  mend  her  boy's 
pinafore,  or  her  husband's  shirt,  as  long  as  it 
will  hold  decently  together ;  but  whether  sound 
or  dilapidated,  she  washes  it  well  and  oft,  and 
it  reaches  the  rag-bag  in  a  cleaner  state  than  the 
cast-off  garments  of  most  other  countries.  Five 
or  six  thousand  tons  of  foreign  rags  are  imported 
yearly  by  or  for  our  paper-makers,*in  addition  to 
that  which  reaches  the  shops  of  the  '  marine 
store'  dealers  in  all  our  large  towns.  About 
twenty  guineas  a  ton  is  a  sort  of  average  price 
given  for  foreign  rags — a  guinea  or  so  per  hun- 
dred weight.    The  rags  come  over  in  bags  con- 
taining 400  or  500  pounds  each.    But  there  are 
two  or  three  points  of  serious  importance  here. 
Foreign  countries  require  so  much  more  paper- 
making  materials  than  formerly,  and  America 
puts  forth  such  an  insatiable  demand,  that  the 
foreign  rags  at  the  disposal  of  England  are 
actually  less  than  they  were  in  amount  twenty 
years  ago.    And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  our 
paper-making  is  so  largely  increasing.  From 
present  indications,  it  appears  probable  that 
Britidh  paper-making  in  1854  will  not  fall  far 
short  of  200,000,000  pounds. 

It  is  obvious,  at  a  glance,  that  the  supply  of 
rags  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  worn-out 
garments.  A  garment,  so  long  as  it  is  worth 
anything  in  wear,  must  certainly  be  worth  more 
than  2d.  or  3d.  per  pound — its  value  when  re- 
garded as  linen  rag;  its  flaxen  career  as  a  shirt 
or  a  pinafore  must  have  been  finished  ere  its 
career  as  a  rag  begins.    There  is  a  curious 
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metamorphosis  observable  in  the  history  of  these 
vegetable  fibres.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  being 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility — almost  of  pro- 
bability— that  the  papier-mache  ornament  of  a 
man's  room  may  once  have  been  a  book  which 
he  had  read,  and  that  this  book  may  once  have 
been  a  shirt  which  he  had  worn.  However, 
passing  over  this  fanciful  hypothesis,  we  come  to 
this  practical  question  :  '  If  flax  be  plentiful,  and 
worn-out  linen  garments  be  scarce,  why  not  use 
flax  itself  as  a  material  for  paper?'  Just  be- 
cause price  affects  it ;  a  pound  of  dressed  flax 
sells  for  very  much  more  than  a  pound  of  linen 
rags ;  and  a  pound  of  clean  cotton  sells  for  much 
more  than  a  pound  of  dirty  fragmentary  sweep- 
ings from  a  cotton  mill ;  hence,  although  the 
flax  and  the  good  cotton  are  more  abundant  than 
the  rags  and  the  sweepings,  their  price  is  such 
as  would  revolutionise  the  paper  trade  if  they 
were  adopted.  Unless  this  question  of  price  be 
borne  in  mind,  the  real  nature  of  the  paper  diffi- 
culty cannot  be  well  understood. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Builder,  in  allusion  to  the  reward  of  £1000 
ofi'ered  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  paper-making 
material,  asked :  ^  Might  I  suggest  that  if  a 
similar  reward  was  ofi'ered  to  our  chemists  or 
manufacturers  for  a  plan  to  reduce  paper  again 
to  its  primitive  pulp,  and  then  to  discharge  from 
it  the  printer's  ink,  the  same  end  would  be  ob- 
tained ?  In  the  present  day,  there  are  tons  of 
paper  stained  with  productions  of  an  ephemeral 
nature — returns  to  parliament,  to  wit — which 
might  do  duty  over  and  over  again,  with  no  loss 
to  the  public ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few 
persons,  even  with  a  moderate  supply  of  printed 
material,  vi^ho  would  not  be  happy  to  contribute 
to  the  paper-bleacher,  saving  both  binding  and 
shelf-room.'  This  communication  brought  up  a 
correspondent  to  the  Athenaeum  a  week  or  two 
afterwards.  He  stated  that,  having  had  his  at- 
tention brought  to  the  subject,  it  had  struck  him 
that  the  removal  of  the  ink  from  printed  paper 
might  be  cftected  with  ease  by  a  very  simple 
chemical  process.  He  therefore  put  his  theory 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  met  with  a  satis- 
factory result.  He  enclosed  to  the  editor  a 
specimen  of  an  octavo  leaf,  which  had  been 
printed  on  both  sides;  he  had  subjected  it  to  a 
particular  process,  whereby  it  had  been  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  clean  pulp  ;  but  not  having  at 
command  any  efficient  apparatus  for  pressing  and 
finishing,  the  newly-prepared  feaf  of  paper  pre- 
sented a  certain  coarseness  and  roughness  of  ap- 
pearance. The  editor  confined  himself  simply  to 
a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  leaf  of  paper  en- 
closed was  certainly  free  from  ink.  This  com- 
munication, in  its  turn,  called  forth  another  from 
a  correspondent,  who  gave  his  name,  and  who 
had  visions  of  patent-property  in  his  mind.  He 
stated  that,  ever  since  the  announcement  of  tbo 
increasing  scarcity  of  paper,  he  had  directed  his 


attention  experimentally  to  the  matter,  and  had 
succeeded  in  devising  a  beautiful,  inexpensive, 
and  efi'ective  method  of  utilising  waste  paper. 

To  be  continued. 


THOMAS  A.  KEMPIS, 

ON  ACQUIRING   PEACE   AND   INCREASING  IN  ZEAL. 

We  can  possess  great  peace,  if  we  will  cease 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  others,  which  do  not  pertain  to  our  interest. 

How  can  he  remain  long  in  pea.ce  who  inter- 
mingles with  the  cares  of  others;  who  seeks  op- 
portunities externally,  and  who  seldom  or  but 
slightly  collects  his  thoughts  within  himself? 

Blessed  are  the  single-minded,  for  they  shall 
have  great  peace ! 

Wherefore  is  it  that  some  of  the  saints  have 
become  so  perfect  and  contemplative  ? 

Because  they  have  studied  to  mortify  them- 
selves and  deny  all  earthly  desires;  and  so  they 
have  often  been  in  their  whole  heart  absorbed  in 
Grod,  and  free  from  self-reference. 

We  are  too  much  occupied  with  our  own  pas- 
sions, and  too  solicitous  about  transitory  things. 

Rarely  we  overcome  even  one  vice  perfectly, 
and  we  are  not  enkindled  to  make  daily  progress, 
therefore  we  remain  cold  and  lukewarm. 

If  we  would  perfectly  die  to  self,  and  be  as 
little  as  possible  implicated  in  earthly  things, 
then  we  might  even  taste  of  things  divine,  and 
experience  somewhat  of  celestial  contemplation. 

It  is  an  entire  and  chief  impediment,  because 
we  are  not  free  from  passions  and  appetites,  nor 
attempt  to  proceed  in  the  perfect  way  of  the 
saints. 

When  even  moderate  adversity  occurs,  we 
are  quickly  cast  down,  and  fly  to  human  conso- 
lations. 

If  we  strove,  like  brave  men,  to  stand  in  bat- 
tle, we  should  witness  the  aid  of  the  Lord  de- 
scending from  heaven  upon  us. 

For  He  is  ready  to  assist  those  who  contend 
and  hope  for  his  grace  ;  and  he  procures  us  op- 
portunities to  contend  that  we  may  gain  the  vic- 
tory. 

But  if  we  place  religious  progress  only  in  these 
external  observances,  our  devotion  will  Boon 
come  to  an  end. 

But  let  us  put  the  axe  to  the  root,  that,  being 
free  from  passions,  we  may  possess  peace  of 
mind. 

If  we  should  extirpate  one  vice  every  year,  wo 
should  soon  become  perfect  men. 

But  we  often  experience  the  rever!*e,  that  wo 
found  ourselves  better  and  purer  at  (ho  begin- 
ning of  our  conversion,  than  after  many  ye«rs  of 
profession. 

Our  fervor  and  proficiency  ought  daily  to  in- 
crease ;  but  now  it  is  esteemed  a  great  thiig  if 
GDC  can  retaia  a  part  of  bis  first  ical. 
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is  hard  to  let  go  of  habits,  but  it  is  harder 
to  go  against  one's  own  will. 

But  if  thou  dost  not  overceme  things  small  and 
light,  when  wilt  thou  conquer  the  more  diffi- 
cult ? 

Resist  in  the  beginning  thy  inclination,  and 
unlearn  evil  customs,  lest  by  chance  they  lead 
thee  to  greater  difficulties. 

Oh,  if  you  considered  how  great  peace  you 
would  win  for  yourself,  and  hov7  great  joy  to 
others  by  self-culLure.  1  think  you  would  be  more 
solicitous  for  spiritual  progress. 


From  Poetry  of  the  Vegetable  World. 
TAPIOCA. 

Throughout  all  the  hotter  part  of  America, 
the  culture  of  the  Mandioc  root  ( Jatropha  mani- 
hot)  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
husbandry.  The  native  savages  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  black  slave  and  the  free  man  of 
color,  alike  substitute  for  our  white  bread  and 
rice,  the  Tapioca  and  the  Mandioca  farinha,  or 
Cassava-meal,  and  the  cakes  prepared  from  it 
which  are  obtained  from  that  most  poisonous 
plant.  The  sweet  Yucca  (Yuca  dulce,)  which  is 
the  name  applied  there  to  the  Mandioc  plant, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  sour  or  bitter 
kind  (Yuca  amara.)  The  former,  which  is  cul- 
tivated with  great  care,  may  be  eaten  at  once, 
without  danger;  while  the  latter,  eaten  fresh,  is 
an  active  poison.  They  serve  the  uncivilized 
son  of  the  Sjuth  American  tropins  for  food,  and 
we  will  watch  him  for  a  moment  in  his  baunt. 

In  a  dense  forest  of  Gruiana,  the  Indian  chief 
has  stretched  his  sloping  mat  between  two  high 
stems  of  the  Magnolia,  he  rests  indolently  smok- 
ing beneath  the  shade  of  the  broad-leaved 
Banana,  gazing  at  the  doings  of  his  family 
around.  His  wife  pounds  the  gathered  Mandioc- 
roots  with  a  wooden  club,  in  the  hollowed  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  wraps  the  thick  pulp  in  a  com- 
pact net  made  from  the  tough  leaves  of  the  great 
Lily-plants.  The  long  bundle  is  hung  upon  a 
stick,  which  rests  on  two  forks,  and  a  heavy 
stone  is  fastened  to  the  bottom,  the  weight  of 
which  causes  the  juice  to  be  pressed  out.  This 
runs  into  a  shell  of  the  Calabash  gourd  (Cre- 
scentia  Cujete,)  placed  beneath.  Close  by  squats 
a  little  boy,  and  dips  his  father's  arrows  in  the 
dieadly  milk,  while  the  wife  lights  a  fire  to  dry 
the  pressed  roots,  and  by  heat  to  drive  off  more 
completely  the  volatile  poisonous  matter.  Next, 
it  is  powdered  between  two  stones,  ai^d  the 
Cassava-meal  is  ready.  Meanwhile  the  boy  has 
completed  his  evil  task ;  the  sap,  after  standing 
some  considerable  time,  has  deposited  a  delicate, 
white  starch,  from  which  the  poisonous  fluid  is 
poured  off.  The  meal  is  then  well  washed  with 
water,  and  is  the  fine  white  Tapioca,  resembling, 
in  every  respect,  arrow-root.  In  a  similar, 
more  or  less  skilful  manner,  are  the  Mandioca 
and  Tapioca,  every  where  prepared. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm, 
with  little  inquiry  for  export,  sales  of  good  brand.s 
for  export  at  $9  25  a  $9  50,  and  for  home  con- 
sumption at  S>9  37  a  $9  75  for  good  brands  j  extra 
at  S9  75  a  $1 1  00.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  at 
$6  00  per  barrel,  and  Corn  moal  at  S4  25. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  still  scarce.  Sales  of  prime 
red  Wheat  at  $2  25,  and  of  Southern  and  Pennsyl- 
vania white  within  the  range  of  $2  35  a  $2  38. 
Rye  is  in  demand  at  $1  25  per  bushel.  Corn  is. 
steady;  sales  of  Southern  yellow  at  91  a  92c  aflloat, 
and  at  90c  from  store. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDLNG  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Sumnicr  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifih  nnonth  next.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  be  extensive  and  thorough. 
A  series  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by 
a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Terms  per  session  of  five  months,  Sixty  Dollars. 
No  extras,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
guages, which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each. 

For  reference  and  further  particulajs  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  31,  1855— 6t.  BENJ^S  vV  AjfNE._ 

I^^RCIL^OUN  BOARDdNGTcHOOL  FOR  GIRL 
J  The  Summer  Ses'sion  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  It  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Coatesviiie,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 
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The  tranches  comprising  a 
cation  are  taught.  Sc-ienf  fic  Lectures  are  delivered 
during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Terms  $50.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Drawing 
$5.00  extra.  All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  Eicildoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  24 — 6t.  Principal. 

p  REEN^iTaWN  BOARDIN^^SCHOOlT  FOR 
VJ  GIRLS. — This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
[Jnionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Educaiion  ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charge  except 
for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 
Session.  One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stasies  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post  Office. 

3d  mo.  17 — 2m,  pd. 


RA,  &  J.  J.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  LUMBER 
,  MERCHANTS,  Broad  ab<-ve  Green  St.,  have 
constantly  on  hand  a  well  selected  stock  of  seasoned 
lumber.  Reed  A.  Williams, 

.ToSEPlt  J.  WiLLlAMa, 

nth  mo.  16 — 6m.  Fkawklin  Shoemakeb. 
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FROM      POWER    OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  MIND." 

BY    LINDLEY  MUKRAY. 

Lady  Rachel  Russell,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  was  born  about  the  year  1636. 
She  appears  to  have  possessed  a  truly  noble  mind, 
a  solid  understanding,  an  amiable  and  a  benevo- 
lent temper.  Her  pious  resignation,  and  reli- 
gious deportment,  under  the  pressure  of  very 
deep  distress,  afford  a  highly  instructive  example, 
and  an  eminent  instance  of  the  power  of  religion 
to  sustain  the  mind,  in  the  greatest  storms  and 
dangers,  when  the  waves  of  affliction  threaten  to 
overwhelm  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  husband  of  this  lady, 
William,  Lord  Russell,  was  beheaded  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second  ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  merit ;  and  that  he  sustained  the  execu- 
tion of  his  severe  sentence  with  Christian  and 
invincible  fortitude.  During  the  period  of  her 
illustrious  husband's  troubles,  she  conducted  her- 
self with  a  mixture  of  the  most  tender  affection, 
and  the  most  surprising  magnanimity.  She  ap- 
peared in  court  at  his  trial,  and  when  the  attor- 
ney general  told  him,  He  might  use  the  hand  of 
(me  of  his  servants  in  waiting,  to  take  notes  of 
the  evidence  for  his  use,"  Lord  Russell  answered, 

that  he  asked  none  but  that  of  the  lady  who 
sat  by  him."  The  spectators  at  these  words 
turned^their  eyes,  andb  eheld  the  daughter  of  the 
virtuous  Southampton,  rising  up  to  assist  her 
lord  in  this  his  utmost  distress ;  a  thrill  of 
anguish  ran  through  the  assembly.  After  his 
condemnation,  she  threw  herself  at  tho  King's 
feet;  and  pleaded,  but  alas  !  in  vain,  tho  merits 
and  loyalty  of  her  father,  in  order  to  save  her 
husband. 

When  the  time  of  separation  came,  her  con- 
duct appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, for  without  a  sigh  or  tear,  she  took  her  last 
farewell  of  her  husband,  though  it  might  have 
been  expected,  ns  they  wore  so  happy  in  each 


other,  and  no  wife  could  possibly  surpass  her  in 
affection,  that  the  torrent  of  her  distress  would 
have  overflowed  its  banks,  and  been  too  mighty 
for  restraint.  Lord  Russell  parted  from  his  lady 
with  a  composed  silence  !  and  observing  how  - 
greatly  she  was  supported,  said,  after  she  was 
gone,  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  past :" 
for  he  loved  and  esteemed  her  beyond  expres- 
sion. He  declared  "  that  she  had  been  a  great 
blessing  to  him,  and  observed  that  he  should 
have  been  miserable,  if  she  had  not  possessed  so 
great  magnanimity  of  spirit,  joined  to  her  ten- 
deruDss,  as  never  to  have  deaired  him  to  do  a 
base  thing  to  save  his  life."  He  said,  There 
was  a  signal  providence  of  God  in  giv- 
ing him  such  a  wife,  in  whom  were  united  noble 
birth  and  fortune,  great  understanding,  great 
religion,  and  great  kindness  to  himself;  but  that 
her  behaviour  in  his  extremity  exceeded  all." 
After  the  death  of  her  lord  upon  the  scaffold,  this 
excellent  woman,  encompassed  with  the  darkest 
clouds  of  affliction,  seemed  to  be  ab.';orbed  in  a 
religious  concern  to  behave  properly  under  the 
afflicting  hand  of  God;  and  to  fulHl  the  duties 
now  devolved  upon  herself  alone,  in  the  care, 
education,  disposal  and  happiness  of  her  child- 
ren ;  those  living  remains  of  her  lord  which  had 
been  so  dear  to  him,  and  which  were,  for  his 
sake,  as  well  as  their  own,  so  dear  to  herself.  ' 

The  following  short  extracts  from  a  few  of 
her  letters,  evince  the  humble  and  pious  frame 
of  her  mind,  the  great  benefit  she  derived  from 
her  afflictions,  and  the  comfortable  hope  she  en- 
tertained of  her  future  rest  and  felicity. 

"  You,  my  friend,  who  know  us  both,  and  how 
we  lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  be- 
wail my  loss.  I  know  it  is  common  with  others 
to  lose  a  friend,  but  few  can  glory  in  the  hapjii- 
ness  of  having  lived  with  such  an  one  ;  and  few, 
consequently,  can  lament  the  like  loss.  Who 
but  must  shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till,  by  tbc 
mighty  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  let  the  giA 
of  God,  which  he  has  put  into  their  hoart^i,  in- 
terpose ?  O  !  if  I  did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could 
not  be  dejected  ;  for  I  will  not  injure  my.>»clf  to 
say,  T  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to 
supply  this  loss.  No  ;  I  most  willingly  forsake 
this  world,  this  vexatious,  trouMesinne  world  j  in 
which  I  h  ive  no  other  bu-siness  llian  to  rid  my 
soul  from  sin,  and  secure  my  ed  rnal  interests  ; 
to  bear  with  patience  and  eoiira^o  my  oniincnl 
misfortunes,  and  ever  hereafter  to  be  ubove  ikt 
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smiles  and  frowns  of  it;  and  having  finished  the 
remnant  of  the  work  appointed  me  on  earth, 
joyfully  to  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in 
God's  good  time;  when,  by  his  infinite  mercy, I 
may  be  counted  worthy  to  enter  into  the  same 
place  of  rest  and  repose,  where  he  is  gone  for 
whom  I  grieve. 

The  future  part  of  my  life  will  not,  I  expect, 
pass  as  perhaps  I  would  choose.  Sense  has  long 
enough  been  satisfied  ;  indeed  so  long  that  I 
know  not  how  to  live  by  faith,  yet  the  pleasant 
stream  that  fed  it  near  fourteen  years  together, 
being  gone,  I  have  no  sort  of  refreshment,  but 
when  I  can  repair  to  that  living  Fountain,  whence 
all  flows ;  while  I  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  at  those  which  are  not  seen,  expect- 
ing that  day  which  will  settle  and  compose  all 
my  tumultous  thoughts,  in  perpetual  peace  and 
quiet.  The  consideration  of  the  other  world  is 
not  only  a  very  great,  but,  in  my  small  judg- 
ment, the  only  support  under  the  greatest  of 
afflictions  that  can  befall  us  here.  The  enliven- 
ing heat  of  those  glories,  is  sufficient  to  animate 
and  refresh  us,  in  our  dark  passage  through  this 
world :  and  notwithstanding  I  am  below  the 
meanest  of  Grod's  servants,  and  have  not,  in  the 
least  degree,  lived  answerable  to  those  opportu- 
nities I  have  bad  ;  yet  my  Mediator  is  my  judge, 
and  he  will  not  despise  weak  beginners,  though 
there  be  more  smoke  than  flame.  He  will  help 
us  in  believing ;  and  though  he  suffer  us  to  be 
cast  down,  will  not  cast  us  off,  if  we  commit  our 
cause  to  him.  I  strive  to  reflect  how  large  my 
portion  of  good  things  has  been  ;  and,  though  they 
are  passed  away,  no  more  to  return,  yet  1  have  a 
pleasant  work  to  do,  to  dress  up  my  soul  for  my 
desired  change,  and  fit  it  for  the  concourse  of 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect; 
among  whom,  my  hope  is,  my  loved  lord  is  one ; 
and  my  oft  repeated  prayer  to  God  is,  that  if  I 
have  a  reasonable  ground  for  that  hope,  it  may 
give  refreshment  to  my  soul. 

From  the  enticing  delights  of  the  world,  I  can, 
after  this  event,  be  better  weaned.  I  was  too 
rich  in  possessions  while  I  possessed  him.  All 
relish  now  is  gone.  I  bless  God  for  it ;  and 
pray  that  I  may  more  turn  the  stream  of  my 
affections  upwards,  and  set  my  heart  upon  the 
ever-satisfying  perfections  of  God  ;  not  starting 
■at  the  darkest  providences,  but  remembering 
continually,  that  either  his  glory,  justice  or 
.power  is  advanced  by  every  one  of  them,  and  that 
■mercy  is  over  all  his  works ;  as  we  shall  one  day 
with  ravishing  delight,  behold.  In  the  mean 
time  I  endeavor  to  suppress  all  wild  imagina- 
tions, which  a  melancholy  mind  is  apt  to  let  in, 
and  to  say  with  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  '  I  be- 
lieve ;  help  thou  my  unbelief/ 

It  is  the  Grace  of  God  which  disposes  me  to 
ask  for,  and  thirst  after,  such  comforts  as  the 
world  cannot  give.  What  comforts  it  can  give 
I  am  most  sure  I  have  felt,  and  experienced  to 


be  uncertain  and  perishing.  Such  I  will  never 
more,  the  grace  of  God  assisting,  look  after  :  and 
yet  I  expect  a  joyful  day  after  some  mournful 
ones;  and  though  I  walk  sadly  through  the  valley 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  humbling  myself 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  who  will  save  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  He  knows  my  sorrows  and 
the  weakness  of  my  person :  I  commit  myself 
and  mine  to  him.  The  saddest  state  of  a  good 
soul  will  one  day  end  in  rest.  This  is  my  last 
comfort,  and  a  greater  we  cannot  have;  yet  the 
degree  is  raised,  when  we  consider  that  we  shall 
not  only  rest,  but  live  in  regions  of  unspeakable 
bliss.  This  should  lead  us  sweetly  through  the 
dark  passage  of  the  world ;  and  suffer  us  to  start 
at  nothing  we  either  meet  with,  or  our  fears  sug- 
gest may  happen  to  us." 

To  lady  Essex  she  wrote  as  follows  :  ^  I  be- 
seech God  one  day  to  speak  peace  to  our  afflicted 
minds,  and  not  to  suffer  us  to  be  disappointed  of 
our  great  hope.  But  we  must  wait  for  our  day 
of  consolation,  till  this  world  passes  away,  and  an 
unkind  and  trustless  world  this  has  been  to  us. 
Why  it  has  been  such  God  knows  best.  All  his 
dispensations  serve  the  end  of  his  providence. 
They  are  ever  beautiful,  and  must  be  good,  and 
good  to  every  one  of  us;  and  even  these  dismal' 
ones  are  so  to  us,  if  we  bear  evidence  to  our  own 
souls  that  we  are  better  for  our  afflictions ;  which 
is  often  the  case  with  those  who  suffer  wrongfully. 
We  may  reasonably  believe  our  friends  have 
hence  found  that  rest  we  but  yet  hope  for:  and 
what  better  comfort  can  you  or  I  desire,  in  this 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  we  are  walking 
through  ?  The  rougher  our  path  is  the  more 
delightful  and  ravishing  will  be  the  great 
change.' 

She  survived  lord  Russell  about  forty  years, 
and  continued  his  widow  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
She  died  in  the  year  1723  in  the  87th  year  of 
her  age.  Her  continued  hope  and  trust  in  Him, 
who  had  been  the  staff  of  her  life,  and  her  sup- 
port in  afflictions,  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
declaration  made  not  long  before  the  end  of  her 
days.  "  God  has  not  denied  me  the  support  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  my  long  day  of  calamity ; 
but  he  has  enabled  me  in  some  measure  to  re- 
joice in  him  as  my  portion  for  ever.  He  has 
provided  a  remedy  for  all  our  griefs  by  his  sure 
promises  of  another  life  ;  where  there  is  no  death, 
nor  any  pain  nor  trouble,  but  fulness  of  joy  in 
presence  of  Him  who  made  us,  and  who  will  love 
us  for  ever.'* 


If  you  have  great  talents,  industry  will  im- 
prove them ;  if  moderate  abilities,  industry  will 
supply  their  deficiencies.  Nothing  is  denied  to 
well-directed  labor;  nothing  is  ever  to  be  at- 
tained without  it.  Remember,  a  man's  genius 
is  always  in  the  beginning  of  life  as  much  un- 
known to  himself  as  to  others — and  it  is  only 
after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  success,  that 
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he  dares  think  himself  equal  to  the  undertakings 
in  which  those  who  have  succeeded  have  fixed 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  XLI. 

Judith  Fell,  a  young  woman  24  years  of 
age,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Annie  Fell, 
near  Treby  in  Cumberland,  was  never  in- 
clined to  vain  company,  nor  to  pride  nor  light- 
ness of  carriage,  but  always  was  very  sober, 
and  ready  to  be  a  good  example  to  others,  so 
that  she  abundantly  enjoyed  the  love  of  the  Lord; 
insomuch,  that  on  her  sick-bed  she  was  wonder- 
fully filled  to  the  refreshment  of  others.  Her 
sickness  increasing,  which  was  at  times  very  se- 
vere upon  her,  some  enquired  of  her  how  she 
did ;  she  replied,  I  am  well  every  way.  If  I 
should  live  ever  so  long  it  can  never  be  better ; 
for  my  heart  is  fully  satisfied,  and  my  soul  mag- 
nifies Grod,  who  is  worthy  forever.'  Another 
time  she  requested  her  father  not  to  desire  her 
health,  for  she  said  that  she  felt  that  which  was 
beyond  all  her  weakness  and  sickness.  Another 
time  she  said  the  sting  of  death  was  removed, 
and  she  felt  victory  over  the  grave;  and  so 
praised  the  Lord  saying,  ^  Surely  it  is  thou,  0 
God,  that  lives,  and  reigns,  and  must  reign  for 
ever ;  and  they  are  ever  blessed  who  serve  thee, 
and  fear  thy  name.  Thou,  0  God,  reignest  in 
the  hearts  of  the  sanctified,  and  thou  hast  sanc- 
tified my  heart,  so  that  I  can  truly  praise  thy 
name.  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  for  what  end  thou 
hast  cast  me  on  this  bed  of  sickness ;  surely  it  is 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name;  therefore,  Father,  glo- 
rify thyself  in  me.' 

The  day  before  she  died,  she  said  she  saw  that 
that  day  she  was  given  to  her  friends;  and  so 
continued  quiet  and  easy  in  her  spirit,  and  seve- 
ral times  slept  very  sweetly.  At  the  end  of 
that  night,  her  sickness  increased,  and  she  de- 
sired to  see  some  friends,  and  spoke  words  to 
their  great  refreshment.  The  next  day,  after 
great  fits  of  illness,  she  broke  forth  in  praises, 
saying,  '  He  is  come  that  brings  joy  :  Oh  !  the 
streams  of  his  love  run  over  all,  even  to  the 
skirts  of  the  garment.  Now  is  the  fountain  set 
open  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  bathe  in.  Once 
more  solace  thyself  my  soul,  and  delight  thyself 
in  thy  Saviour ;  for  I  feel  his  love  and  life  run 
afresh  in  my  soul,  so  that  now  my  spirit  doth 
magnify  him  that  liveth  forever.'  Her  distem- 
per prevailing  upon  her,  they  thought  that  she 
would  not  have  spoken  any  more ;  but  she  lifted 
up  her  head  and  said,  'This  is  the  way  to  rest ; 
this  is  the  way  to  rest  forever.'  In  a  little  time 
after  she  drew  her  last  breath,  and  ended  her 
life  comfortably,  in  the  year  1682. 

Believe  nothing  against  another,  but  upon 
good  authority;  nor  report  what  may  hurt  an- 
other, unless  it  be  a  greater  hurt  to  others  to 
conceal  it. —  Wm.  Fenn. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOB  SCOTT. 

There  is  much  divine  instruction  in  the  ac- 
count of  Jesus  going  into  the  house  of  a  Phari- 
see, to  eat  meat,  when  the  woman  washed  his 
feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head.  It  seems  she  had  been  a  sin- 
ner ;  and  the  regular,  exact  Pharisee,  con- 
demned both  her  and  her  Lord  ; — her  as  a  sin- 
ner, and  because  she  was  not  so  exact  and  out- 
wardly circumspect  as  himself ;  and  him,  be- 
cause, as  he  vainly  thought,  he  did  not  know  what 
she  was.  For,  surely,  thought  he,  in  his  whole, 
exact,  and  secure  condition,  if  this  man  "  were 
a  prophet,  he  would  have  known  who  and  what 
manner  of  woman  this  is,  for  she  is  a  sinner," 
one  who  has  not  paid  such  scrupulous  regard  to, 
nor  been  so  zealously  affected  with  the  outside 
regulations  and  exact  observance  of  the  law,  as 
he  and  others  like  him  were ;  for  his  and  their 
religion  lay  in  these  things.  And  yet,  sinful  as 
she  had  before  been,  it  seems  she  had  now  be- 
come so  broken  and  contrited,  under  a  sense  of 
her  undone  condition,  and  so  deeply  afl'ected  and 
engaged  about  the  great  things  of  her  soul's  sal- 
vation that,  in  presence  of  the  Saviour  of  souls, 
and  under  the  animating  influence  of  his  mighty 
power  upon  her,  the  tears  so  plentifully  flowed 
from  her  eyes,  that  she  even  washed  his  feet 
with  them.  And  yet  so  unmoved  and  insensi- 
ble was  the  narrow-hearted  Pharisee,  the  for- 
mal outside  professor,  that  all  this  afl"orded 
him  no  evidence  or  conviction,  of  her  peniten- 
tial frame  of  mind ;  nor  of  her  Lord's  true  dis- 
cernment, goodness  and  benevolence.  He  was 
so  swallowed  up  in  his  outside  holiness,  that 
blindness  prevailed  over  him.  He  was  not  able 
to  behold  the  beauty  and  humiliation  of  her  con- 
trite soul,  and  how  unspeakably  it  excelled  his 
dry,  flat  and  formal  exactness,  and  lifeless  devo- 
tion. Jesus,  who  knew  their  hearts,  pointed 
out  to  him,  what  she  hadj  and  what  he  had  7iot 
done  to  him,  since  he  came  under  his  roof,  in 
terms  suflficiently  plain  and  striking  to  have  con- 
vinced him,  had  he  been  open  to  truth's  holy  in- 
structions, and  feelingly  susceptible  of  its  heart- 
enlivening  influences,  and  of  the  great  excellency 
of  true  tenderness  and  contrition  above  all  pos- 
sible exactness  of  outside  regularity. 

Oh  !  that  all  may  observe  the  caution, 
"  Cleanse  first  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
and  the  outside  will  be  clean  also."  Indeed,  I 
believe,  as  the  work  is  rightly  begun,  and  car- 
ried on  within,  a  gradual  cleansing  will  assuredly 
take  place,  both  within  and  without  ;  and,  in 
general,  much  in  proportion,  the  outward  to  the 
inward.  For  1  am  far  from  supposing,  tliat  by 
cleanunx]  first  the  inside,  is  meant  that  no  de- 
gree of  outw.ird  cleansing  must  take  plaoo,  till 
a  thoroui^h  cleansing  isclTo.cted  within.  At  that 
rate,  I  doubt  whether  the  inward  oloan.'^ing  would 
be  thoroughly  known.     Let  the  work  begin 
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rightly  within,  and  let  tho  inward  change,  life 
and  growth  be  ever,  and  all  along,  principall}' 
attended  to,  and  it  will  lead,  step  after  step, 
through  a  course  of  gradual  cleansing,  even  of 
the  outside,  but  especially  within.  And  every 
act  of  self-denial,  in  the  requiriogs  of  truth,  and 
leadings  of  light  and  life,  even  in  outward  re 
formation,  as  it  proceeds  from  that  which  first 
lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree,  and 
thus  springs  from  an  inward  cleansing ;  so  will 
it  also  tend  to  further  and  promote  the  real,  in- 
ward work,  and  still  increase  the  inward  clean- 
sing. And  on  the  contrary,  every  refusal  to 
obey  the  light,  even  in  little  things,  will  tend  to 
prevent  an  inward  cleansing,  and  to  increase  de- 
filement. But  take  notice,  this  tendency  of  every 
act  of  self-denial,  to  promote  the  inward  clean- 
sing, is  only  as  it  takes  place  in  obedience  to 
the  liylit  of  life,  for  of  ourselves  alone  we  can 
do  nothing  that  will  hasten  good  to  our  souls. 
There  is  none  really,  and  of  himself,  good,  but 
ene,  that  is  G-od.  Therefore,  all  the  real  good 
that  any  have,  is  from  him  alone  ]  and  all  the 
good  that  any  do,  is  through  him  alone,  in  the 
leadings  of  his  holy  light  in  their  own  souls. 


UNIVERSAL  LAW  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

"  Not  for  ourselves,  but  others,'^ — is  the  grand 
law  of  nature,  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  God  on 
every  part  of  creation.  Not  for  itself  but  others, 
does  the  sun  dispense  its  beams ;  not  for  them- 
selves, but  others,  do  the  clouds  distill  their 
showers;  not  for  herself,  but  others,  does  the 
earth  unlock  her  treasures  j  not  for  themselves 
but  others,  do  the  trees  produce  their  fruits,  or 
the  flowers  diffuse  their  fragrance,  and  display 
their  various  hues.  So,  not  for  himself,  but  oth- 
ers, are  the  blessings  of  heaven  bestowed  on  man  ; 
and  whenever,  instead  of  diffusing  them  around, 
he  devotes  them  exclusively  to  his  own  gratifi- 
eation,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  the  dark  and 
flinty  caverns  of  selfishness,  he  transgresses  the 
great  law  of  creation, — he  cuts  himself  off  from 
the  created  universe,  and  its  author— he  sacri- 
ligiously  converts  to  his  own  use  the  favors  which 
were  given  him  for  the  relief  of  others,  and 
must  be  considered  not  only  as  an  unprofitable 
but  as  a  fraudulent  servant,  who  has  done  worse 
than  wasted  his  Lord's  money.  He  who  thus 
lives  only  to  himself,  and  consumes  the  bounty 
of  heaven  upon  his  lusts,  or  consecrates  it  to 
the  demon  of  avarice,  is  a  barren  rock  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  he  is  a  thorny  bramble  in  a  fruitful 
vineyard,  he  is  the  grave  of  God's  blessings,  he 
is  the  very  Arabian  desert  of  the  moral  world. 
If  he  is  highly  exalted  in  wealth  or  power,  he 
stands  inaccessible  and  strong,  like  an  insulated 
towering  cliff  which  exhibits  only  a  cold  and 
cheerless  prospect,  intercepts  the  genial  beams  of 
the  sun,  chills  the  vale  below  with  its  gloomy 
shade,  adds  fresh  keenness  to  the  piercing  blast. 


and  tempts  down  the  lightnings  of  an  angry 
heaven.  How  different  this,  from  the  gently 
rising  hill,  clothed  to  its  summit  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  attracts  and  receives  the  dews  of 
heaven,  and  retaining  only  sufficient  to  supply 
its  numerous  offspring,  sends  the  remainder  in  a 
thousand  streams  to  bless  the  vales  which  lie  at 
its  feet.  Payson. 

From  "The  [.eisure  Hour." 
INSECT  CURIOSITIES. 

Among  the  many  marvels  which  are  continu- 
ally before  our  eyes,  there  are  few  more  worthy 
of  observation,  or  which  more  forcibly  illustrate 
the  condescending  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
great  Maker  of  all  things,  than  the  wonderful  in- 
stincts, if  instincts  they  are  to  be  called,  i  n- 
planted  in  the  minutest  creatures,  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  their  hourly  wants,  and  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  their  progeny,  which,  in  the 
case  of  insects,  for  the  most  part  come  into  exis- 
tence after  the  death  of  the  parent.  We  demur 
somewhat  at  the  word  "  instinct,"  because,  from 
occasional  observation  of  the  doings  of  these 
little  creatures,  and  from  what  we  have  read  of 
the  observations  of  others,  persons  of  very  good 
authority,  we  feel  inclined  to  question  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  terra.  It  is  our  object  at 
present  to  bring  together  a  few  of  the  character- 
istic performances  of  the  insect  race,  some  of 
which  have  passed  under  our  own  notice,  while 
for  others  we  are  indebted  to  the  writings  of  a 
celebrated  naturalist,  Ryiner  Jones,  from  whose 
second  volume  on  the  "  Natural  History  of 
Animals,"  we  shall  make  a  few  abbreviated  selec- 
tions. We  shall  confine  our  instances  to  the 
facts  which  we  have  personally  observed,  and  to 
others  already  recorded  but  not  generally 
known. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  have  remarked 
at  times,  in  field  or  garden,  upon  the  leiSf  of  an 
oak,  or  some  fruit-bearing  tree,  a  brownish  patch 
of  a  downy  texture,  looking  not  very  unlike  a 
mole  on  the  human  skin.  Did  he  ever  imagine 
that  this  was  a  moth's-nest  ?  "  Several  kinds 
of  moths,"  says  Rymer  Jones,  "  construct  very 
beautiful  and  curious  nests,  impervious  to  wet, 
and  entirely  composed  of  hair  stripped  from  their 
own  bodies.  With  this  material,  which  they 
tear  off  by  means  of  their  pincer-like  ovipositor, 
they  first  form  a  soft  couch  on  the  surface  of 
some  leaf ;  they  then  place  upon  it,  successively, 
layers  of  eggs,  and  surround  them  with  a  similar 
downy  coating ;  afterwards,  when  the  whole  num- 
ber is  deposited,  they  cover  the  surface  with  a 
roof  of  hairs,  the  disposition  of  which  cannot  be 
too  much  admired  :  those  used  for  the  interior 
of  the  nest  are  scattered  without  order,  but  those 
that  are  placed  externally  are  arranged  with  as 
much  art  and  skill  as  the  thatch  of  a  cottage, 
and  as  effectually  keep  out  water ;  one  layer  of 
these  hairs  partially  overlaps  another,  and,  all 
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having  the  same  direction,  the  whole  resembles 
a  well-brushed  piece  of  shaggy  cloth  or  fur. 
When  che  mother  has  finished  this  labor,  which 
often  occupies  her  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
sometimes  for  even  twice  that  period,  her  body, 
which  before  was  extremely  hairy,  is  rendered 
almost  wholly  naked ;  she  has  stripped  herself  to 
clothe  her  offspring,  and  having  performed  this 
last  duty  of  her  life,  she  dies." 

Many  have  seen  the  chrysalis  of  the  butterfly 
hanging  by  its  tail  to  a  leaf  of  the  hawthorn  or  a 
rose-bush,  without  perhaps  considering  how  the 
caterpillar  accomplished  the  business  of  suspend- 
ing himself  by  the  tail  by  means  of  silk  spun 
from  his  mouth  while  encased  in  a  skin  which 
must  be  cast  off  before  the  process  is  finished. 
Let  us  see  how  he  sets  about  it.      "When  the 
caterpillar  has  selected  an  object  to  which  it  pro- 
poses suspending  itself,  the  first  process  is  to  spin 
upon  it  a  little  hillock  of  silk,  consisting  of 
loosely  interwoven  threads ;  it  then  bends  its 
body  so  as  to  insinuate  the  anal  pair  of  prolegs 
amongst  these  threads,    in  which   the  little 
crotchets  which  surround  them  become  so  strong- 
ly entangled  as  to  support  its  weight  with  ease. 
It  now  hangs  perpendicularly  from  its  silken 
support,  with  its  head  downwards.    In  this  posi- 
tion it  often  remains  for  twenty-four  hours,  at 
intervals  alternately  contracting  and  dilating  it- 
self.   At  length  the  skin  is  seen  to  split  on  the 
back,  near  the  head,  and  a  portion  of  the  pupa 
appears,  which,  by  repeated  swellings,  acts  like 
a  wedge,  and  rapidly  extends  the  slit  towards 
the  tail.   By  the  continuance  of  these  alternate 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  conical  pupa, 
the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  is  at  last  collected  in 
folds  near  the  tail,  like  a  stocking  which  we  roll 
upon  the  ankle  before  withdrawing  it  from  the 
foot.    But  now  comes  the  important  operation. 
The  pupa  being  much  shorter  than  the  cater- 
pillar, is  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  silken 
hillock  upon  which  it  is  to  be  fastened  j  it  is  sup- 
ported merely  by  the  unsplit  terminal  portion  of 
the  latter's  skin.    Flow  shall  it  disengage  itself 
from  this  remnant  of  its  case,  and  be  suspended 
in  the  air  tvhile  it  climbs  up  to  its  place?  With- 
out arms  or  legs  to  support  itself,  the  anxious 
spectator  expects  to  see  it  fall  to  the  earth.  His 
fears,  however,  are  vain  ;  the  supple  segments  of 
the  pupa's  abdomen  serve  in  the  placo  of  arms. 
Between  two  of  these,  as  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
it  seizes  on  a  portion  of  the  skin,  and  bending 
its  body  once  more,  entirely  extricates  its  tail 
from  it.    It  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  skin, 
against  one  side  of  which  it  is  supported,  but 
yet  at  some  distance  from  the  leaf.    The  next 
step  is  to  climb  up  to  the  required  height.  For 
this   purpose  it   repeats  the    same  in^ronious 
mancieavre  :  making  its  cast-off  skin  serve  as  a 
sort  of  ladder,  it  successively,  with  different  se;:- 
mcnts,  seizes  a  higher  and  a  higher  portion,  unl^l 
in  the  end  it  reaches  the  summit,  where,  with 


its  tail,  it  feels  for  the  silken  threads  which  are 
to  support  it.  But  how  can  the  tail  be  fastened 
to  them  ?  This  difficulty  has  been  provided 
against  by  Creative  Wisdom.  The  tail  of  the 
pupa  is  furnished  with  numerous  little  hooks 
pointing  in  different  directions,  and  some  of 
these  hooks  are  sure  to  fasten  themselves  upon 
the  silk  the  moment  the  tail  is  thrust  amongst 
it.  Its  labors  are  now  nearly  completed ;  but 
one  more  exertion  remains :  it  seems  to  have  as 
great  an  antipathy  to  its  cast-off  skin  as  one  ol 
us  would  when  newly  clothed,  after  a  long  im- 
prisonment, to  the  filthy  prison-garments  we  had 
put  off.  It  will  not  suffer  this  memento  of  its 
former  state  to  remain  near  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
no  sooner  suspended  in  security  than  it  endeavors 
to  make  it  fall.  For  this  end,  it  seizes  with  its 
tail  the  threads  to  which  the  skin  is  fastened, 
and  then  very  rapidly  whirls  itself  round,  often 
not  fewer  than  twenty  times.  By  this  manoeuvre 
it  generally  succeeds  in  breaking  them,  and  the 
skin  falls  down.  Sometimes,  however,  the  first 
attempt  fails  :  in  that  caso,  after  a  moment's  rest, 
it  makes  a  second,  twirling  itself  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  and  this  is  rarely  unsuccessful.  Yet 
now  and  then  it  is  forced  to  repeat  its  whirling 
not  less  than  four  or  five  times;  and  Reaumur 
has  seen  instances  where  the  feet  of  the  skin  were 
so  firmly  hooked  that,  after  many  fruitless  efforts, 
the  piipa,  as  if  in  despair,  gave  up  the  task  and 
suffered  it  to  remain.  After  these  exertions,  it 
hangs  the  remainder  of  its  existence  in  this  state, 
until  the  butterfly  is  disclosed." 

Some  larva),  in  an  equally  ingenious  manner, 
suspend  themselves  horizontally,  by  menus  of  a 
girth  of  silk  wound  many  times  round  their 
bodies.  Others,  the  leaf  rolling  caterpillars,  roll 
up  a  portion  of  a  leaf  of  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  in  the  interior  of  which  they  spin  their 
cocoons  and  pass  their  pupa  condition.  The 
work  is  managed  thus :  the  little  laborer  first 
begins  by  ppinning  silken  threads,  which  it 
fastens  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  by  one  end,  whilst 
the  other  is  attached  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
leaf's  surface  ;  she  then  pulls  at  these  cables  one 
after  another  with  her  feet,  so  as  at  each  effort 
to  bend  the  edge  of  the  leaf  a  little  inwards,  in 
which  position  she  fastens  it  by  means  of  addi- 
tional threads.  This  operation  is  repeated  ngain 
and  ogain  ;  and  as  the  ropes  are  thus  progres- 
sively shortened,  the  leaf  becomes  gradually 
folded  more  and  more,  until  at  length  it  is  hent 
into  a  roll,  and  securely  tied  in  that  position  by 
innumerablesilkon  lilanionts  of  suflieioMt  strength 
to  resist  the  resiliency  of  the  material  ctuployod. 

The  above  instances  of  ingenuity,  which,  were 
it  necessary,  wc  might  multiply  a  hundredfold, 
show  the  insect  providing  for  its  self-preserva- 
tion, or  for  the  preservation  of  its  offspring.  Lot 
us  glance  as  briefly  at  the  singular  measuns 
which  some  of  them  adopt,  and  tiie  tnanagenien: 
tlicy  display  in  procuring  food.    The  ant-lion, 
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which  in  its  perfect  state  closely  resembles  the 
dragon-fly,  is  in  its  larvsB  condition  more  like  a 
spider  in  the  shape  of  its  body  :  it  has  a  small 
head,  a  very  moveable  neck,  and  jaws  like  a 
strong  pair  of  callipers,  toothed  along  their  inner 
margin.  This  creature  will  feed  only  on  such 
game  as  he  catches  himself;  nevertheless,  he  is 
unable  to  hunt  even  the  slowest-paced  insects, 
for  not  only  are  his  movements  excessively  tardy, 
but,  from  the  construction  of  his  legs,  he  is  only 
able  to  move  backwards.  But  as  he  cannot  go 
in  quest  of  his  prey,  it  must  come  to  him — so  he 
employs  a  stratagem  by  the  effect  of  which  the 
game  positively  falls  into  his  jaws.  Selecting  a 
sandy  soil,  and  choosing  a  situation  beneath  the 
shelter  of  some  wall  or  tree,  so  as  to  be  protected 
as  much  as  possible  from  rain,  the  ant-lion  pro- 
ceeds to  excavate  a  pit,  which  he  accomplishes  by 
throwing  out  the  sand  with  his  long  jaws,  walk- 
ing backwards  round  and  round  until  a  deep 
conical  excavation  is  formed  in  the  loose  sand, 
at  the  botton  of  which  he  buries  himself,  re- 
maining quietly  concealed,  with  the  exception  of 
his  jaws,  which  are  kept  half  open  and  ready 
for  action.  No  sooner  does  a  thoughtless  insect 
approach  the  fatal  pitfall,  than  the  loose  sides 
giving  way  beneath  its  feet,  the  unfortunate 
traveller  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  ant- 
lion's  den,  and  falls  at  once  into  the  jaws  of  its 
destroyer.  The  insect  sometimes  perceives  the 
danger,  and  tries  to  lay  hold  of  the  grains  of 
sand  at  the  border  of  the  dreadful  gulf :  some 
yield  beneath  its  feet,  and  it  sinks  lower  and 
lower  still ;  at  last,  with  desperate  efforts,  it  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  hold  of  some  piece  of  earth  more 
stable  than  the  rest,  whereby  it  holds,  or  even 
attempts  to  regain  the  top  of  the  dangerous 
steep  ;  but  the  bandit  has  still  a  resource  to  en- 
able him  to  secure  his  escaping  prey ;  with  the 
top  of  his  flattened  head,  which  he  uses  as  a 
shovel,  he  throws  up  a  deluge  of  sand,  which, 
falling  in  showers  upon  the  miserable  victim^ 
already  exhausted  with  its  futile  efforts,  soon 
brings  it  to  the  bottom,  there  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  the  ruthless  savage. 

It  is  interesting  and  amusing  at  times  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  working  bee  in  its  busy 
pursuit  after  the  two  things  which  constitute  its 
treasures,  the  pollen  and  the  honey.  The  visit 
which  it  pays  to  each  flower  is  of  very  short 
duration,  and  according  to  our  experience,  it  in- 
variably helps  itself  to  pollen  first,  and  to  honey, 
if  there  be  any,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
afterwards.  Honey,  indeed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  it  does  not  get  at  all  from  the 
flowers  :  but  it  sucks  a  sweet  fluid,  which  is 
afterwards  elaborated  into  honey  in  its  own 
stomach,  and  thence  regurgitated  into  the  waxen 
cells  of  the  hive  :  we  may  add,  moreover,  that 
the  bee  does  not  collect  the  wax,  as  some  sup- 
pose— the  wax  being  nothing  more  than  a  secre- 
tion from  its  own  body,  a  provision  of  nature  for 


the  exigencies  of  its  architecture.  The  bee  ap- 
pears to  sweep  the  pollen  together,  making 
besoms  of  its  hairy  hind-iegs,  and  then  in  a 
manner  to  dredge  it  into  certain  small  receptacles 
on  the  outward  surface  of  its  thighs.  This  is 
not  always  a  silent  process,  but  is  mostly  accom- 
panied with  a  subdued  hum,  while  the  performer 
straddles  and  fidgets  about,  sweeping  the  whole 
calyx  of  the  flower  by  no  means  in  a  neat  and 
cleanly  fashion,  and  leaving  a  portion  for  the 
next  comer.  The  sucking  process,  however — by 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  pumps  the  sweet 
fluid  which  is  to  become  honey,  into  his  stomach 
— is  always  one  of  profound  stillness,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  of  enjoyment  as  well.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  the  industrious  and  thirsty  gentle- 
man is  baulked,  after  having  secured  the  pollen, 
in  his  attempts  to  get  at  the  delicious  nectar ; 
but  if  he  is  perplexed,  it  is  but  for  a  moment : 
if  he  cannot  get  at  it  one  way,  he  tries  another. 
Look  at  him  engaged  with  a  larkspur  in  full 
bloom.  There  is  but  little  pollen,  or  bee-bread, 
to  be  got  from  this  flower,  and  he  has  soon  done 
with  the  open  blossom  ;  but  the  larkspur  wears 
a  long  and  slightly  curling  horn  in  the  rear, 
which  sticks  out  like  an  old  gentleman's  pigtail 
in  a  picture  ;  and  in  that,  at  the  very  extremity 
of  it,  is  the  fluid  which  Master  Bee  is  in  search 
of.  To  reach  it  at  the  natural  opening  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  orifice  would  not  admit  the 
smallest  pin's  head,  and  the  tube  is  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  long.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  quiet- 
ly crawls  round  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  by 
means  of  some  apparatus  with  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  furnished  him,  drills  a  small 
hole  in  the  extremity  of  it,  inserts  his  pumping 
engine,  and  drains  the  vessel  dry.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  curious  circumstance  has  been 
remarked  before ;  but  we  have  watched  the  opera- 
tion many  times  in  our  own  garden.  Upon 
plucking  the  flowers  thus  rifled,  and  examining 
them,  we  found  the  holes  neatly  drilled,  the  soft 
fibre  of  the  flower  being  removed  in  the  opera- 
tion, the  hole  being  clean,  without  jagged  edges, 
and  not  larger  than  would  be  made  by  the  punc- 
ture of  a  shirt-maker's  needle.  Any  person  who 
is  sceptical  as  to  the  object  of  the  bee  in  this 
proceeding,  may,  by  biting  off  the  ends  of  a  few 
of  these  larkspur  tubes,  taste  very  perceptibly 
the  saccharine  matter  which  attracts  him.  Is 
this  also  an  instinct  ? 

(To  be  Continued.) 
CONTENTMENT  WITH  LITTLE. 

In  reference  to  happiness,  man  only  has  what 
he  can  use.  If  he  possess  a  thousand  pounds 
which  he  cannot  use,  it  matters  not  as  to  the 
benefit  he  derives  from  it,  whether  it  be  in  his 
coffer,  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  When  his 
wants  are  supplied,  all  that  remains  is  his  only 
to  keep,  or  to  give  away,  but  not  to  enjoy. 
What  is  more  than  serviceable,  is  superfluous 
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and  needless;  and  the  man  is  only  rich  in  fancy. 
Nature  is  satisfied  with  little;  it  is  vanity,  it  is 
avarice,  it  is  luxury,  it  is  independence,  it  is  the 
god  of  this  worldj  that  urges  us  to  demand  more. 


BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES. 

Principles  and  integrity  are  good  capital  to 
begin  and  continue  for  life  with.  In  many  large 
houses  men  enter  as  partners  who  are  destitute 
of  wealth  and  can  only  put  into  the  firm  their 
business  reputation.  Each  man  has  a  business 
repute,  and  his  character  is  judged  by 
little  things.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  when  he 
condemned  a  book  of  which  he  had  only  read  a 
few  pages, — ''One  need  not  eat  a  whole  joint  of 
meat  to  know  that  it  is  tainted,''  so  you  need 
not  be  very  familiar  with  a  man  of  business  to 
know  what  his  principles  of  trade  are. 

It  is  said  that  Cuvier,  the  naturalist,  could 
take  the  bones  of  any  animal,  no  matter  how  in- 
significant these  bones  might  be,  and  by  their  aid 
construct  the  entire  animal,  and  tell  you  its 
character  and  the  climate  it  called  its  home.  So 
out  of  all  small  matters,  words  spoken,  principles 
avowed,  acts  done,  or  deeds  omitted,  you  build 
up  the  character  of  a  man  and  make  up  your 
opinion  about  him.  You  may  say  of  some  one  : 
— *'I  like  his  appearance;  I  will  employ  him  ; 
he  suits  me."  You  do  not  analyse  your  feelings; 
but  your  mind  is  made  up.  Of  another  you 
may  say  : — "  I  do  not  like  that  young  man." 
Perhaps  you  satisfy  yourself  why,  if  a  reason 
was  called  for.  You  have  taken  certain  acts  of 
the  youth,  trivial  though  they  may  be,  and  made 
up  your  opinion. 

A  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  one  day  : — "  I 
shall  dismiss  my  clerk."  I  knew  the  young 
man  ;  he  was  smart  and  intelligent,  well  disposed 
and  genteel.  I  asked  the  reason.  "lam  not 
quite  satisfied,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  he  dresses  too 
well ;  he  has  too  much  jewelry  ;  his  room  is  too 
well  furnished ;  he  rides  too  much  ;  I  know  his 
means ;  the  salary  I  pay  him  will  not  admit  of 
such  expenses."  The  young  man  thought  he 
was  producing  a  sensation.  He  was  ;  but  not  of 
the  character  he  supposed. 

It  was  said  that  men  cannot  do  business  on 
strict  principles  of  integrity  and  honor.  But  it 
is  certain  they  can  be  conducted  on  no  other.  If 
it  be  true,"or  if  the  statement  at  all  approximates 
to  the  truth,  that  in  Boston  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  ninety-one  out  of  each  hundred  of  all 
our  merchants  have  been  unsuccessful,  how 
much  worse  would  it  have  been  if  all  had  con- 
ducted their  business  on  high  moral  principles  ? 
The  men  who  succood  in  life  and  become  emi- 
nent, are  few. — Their  characters  are  well  known 
— almost  all  of  them  have  been  men  of  high 
moral  principle. 

It  was  Daniel's  moral  character  that  raised 
him  from  a  slave  to  the  Premiership  of  Babylon; 


and  he  maintained  his  noble  condition  because 
he  conducted  the  afi"airs  of  the  realm  with  such 
integrity  and  honesty  that  his  keen-eyed  ene- 
mies could  find  no  fault  with  him  in  all  the 
king's  matters.  And  Cornelius,  who  had  such 
proof  of  God's  favor,  was  a  most  loyal  captain 
in  the  Roman  army.  Permanent  success  is  found 
only  in  connection  with  principle,  and  integrity 
in  business.  The  man  .who  purchases  cutlery 
from  the  renowned  manufactory  of  Rogers,  is 
anxious  only  to  know  that  the  stamp  of  the  plate 
is  genuine.  Years  ago  that  house  resolved  not 
to  send  a  poor  article  into  the  market.  Its  work 
is  good ;  it  cannot  afi"ord  to  sell  poor  articles. 
The  fame  of  Day  and  Martin's  blacking  is  as 
wide  as  civilization.  No  man  tries  it ;  he  asks 
only  if  it  \>h  a  genuine  article  ;  and  a  man  that 
can  secure  a  place  in  the  ''  97  High  Holborn," 
has  his  fortune  secured.  It  is  said  that  the 
stores  in  that  building  will  command  almost  any 
rent. 

If  the  United  States  need  an  instrument  for 
the  corps  of  Engineers,  or  glass  for  the  Observa- 
tory at  Washington,  an  order  is  sent  to  England 
for  one  instrument,  and  to  France  for  another, 
and  to  Germany  for  a  third— the  reputation  of 
the  house  that  manufactures  is  a  guaranty  for 
the  excellence  of  the  article. 

In  the  small  town  of  Douglass,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  manu- 
factory of  axes.  Immense  numbers  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  No  man  but  the  maker 
sees  them  till  taken  from  the  boxes,  put  on  the 
shelves,  and  swung  in  the  forest  of  the  West,  on 
our  Pacific  possessions,  or  in  Africa,  or  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea  ;  and  if  each  axe  was  tried  in 
the  manufactory  of  Douglass  before  the  purchase, 
no  more  confidence  would  be  put  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  article  than  the  name  of  the  maker 
inspires.  The  invariable  perfection  of  the  article 
is  the  business  capital  of  the  maker. 

We  have  men  among  u? — now  ranking  among 
the  merchant  princes  of  Boston — who  began 
life  poor.  Some  of  them  were  grooms,  some 
waited  and  tended  in  families,  some  dug  gravel, 
others  wheeled  coals;  but  all  that  they  did  was 
well  done.  When  the  late  William  Gale  was 
taunted  by  an  envious  man,  who  said  that  he 
could  remember  when  the  same  W.  Gale  was  a 
drummer,  his  reply  gave  the  ke3'-note  to  his  suc- 
cess : — And  did  I  not  drum  well 

The  late  Judge  Chickering,  whose  memory  is 
yet  green  among  us,  and  who  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  one  who  is  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune, owes  quite  as  much  to  the  substantial  and 
invariable  exerllonce  of  iiis  workmansliip,  as  to 
his  indomitable  industry  and  porsovoranco.  And 
it  was  no  idle  boast  of  a  man  in  the  British  P.ir- 
liament,  who  was  reminded  by  a  noble  that  his 
father  was  a  hutohor  ;  that  ho  had  arifon  to  his 
position  by  his  own  labor  ;  and  all  admitted  the 
retort  to  be  just  when  he  added  :  "  If  the  father 
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of  the  noble  lord  had  been  a  butcher,  his  son 
this  day  would  be  slaughtering  calves." 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  high  moral 
principle  can  alone  lead  to  permanent  success. 
We  admit,  a  man  must  have  other  qualities  with 
those,  but  without  the  principle,  all  will  not 
avail. 

FRIKN  DS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

"PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  7,  1855. 

We  publish  in  this  and  the  following  number 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  few  Testimonies  con- 
cerning Music,  extracted  from  the  Writings  and 
Official  Records  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  from 
the  year  1658,  to  the  year  1850."  These  ex- 
tracts have  lately  been  prepared  by  a  Friend  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  some  relative  to  the  testi- 
mony against  music  having  been  held  by  ancient 
Friends. 

Although  some  of  these  have  appeared  in  our 
columns  before,  we  have  thought  best  not  to 
separate  them  from  the  whole  work. 

We  recommend  them  to  the  careful  perusal 
and  serious  thoughts  of  our  readers. 

Married,  on  5th  day,  (the  29th  inst  ,)  in  con- 
formity w^ith  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
J.  Randolph  Price,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Sarah  T., 
daughter  of  George  M.  Ward,  of  Salem,  N.  J. 
[Bucks  Co.,  and  Salem  papers  please  copy.] 

 ■ — ,  at  Friends'    Meeting    House,  at  Fall 

Creek  on  the  15th  of  3d  mo.  1855,  Evan  Lewis  to 
Sarah  Cockayne,  both  of  Fall  Creek  Township, 
Madison  county,  Indiana. 

Died,  of  tubercular  consumption,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  28th  of  3d  mo.  at  the  residence  of  her  father 
George  Dunlap,  Ledyard,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 
Caroline  E.  Halsted,  aged  24. 

As,  in  life,  she  was  humbly  submissive  to  the 
revealed  will  of  her  Father  in  heaven,  so,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  she  witnessed  the  extendings  of  His 
love,  enabling  her  to  meet,  what  to  some  is  "  the 
king  of  terrors,"  as  the  welcome  messenger  of  release 
from  the  sufferings  of  mortality. 

We  desire  that  the  instructive  example  of  this 
young  friend  may  prove  an  incentive  to  her  co- 
temporaries  to  follow,  in  simple  obedience,  the 
pointings  of  Truth.  Especially  may  those,  among 
whom  she  recently  labored  as  a  ''teacher  beloved,'' 
bear  in  remembrance  her  loving  counsels,  and  be 
thereby  stimulated  to  prefer  imperishable  riches 
to  the  transitory  enjoyments  of  this  present  world. 

 ,  At  Indianapolis,  on  4th  day,  21st  of  3d 

mo.  of  dropsy,  Deborah  Coates,  in  the  72d  year  of 
her  age. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  will 
be  held  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  11th 
inst.,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  4th  mo.  7,  1855. 


A  few  Testimonies  concerning  Music,  extracted 
from  the  Writings  and  official  records  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  the  year  1658  to  the 
year  1850. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  close  observer  of  events, 
that  *'any  society  or  people  who  do  not  often 
recur  to  first  principles,  will  surely  go  to  de- 
cay." This  saying,  so  generally  iY\xQ,h  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  is  great  inclination  in  the  human  mind 
to  fall  in  with  the  customs  of  those  around  us, 
especially  where  those  customs  accord  with  our 
natural  tastes  and  inclinations.  In  order  to  act 
consistently  with  our  profession,  it  is  necessary 
frequently  to  measure  ourselves  by  the  pure 
standard  of  Christianity^  held  up  by  our  en- 
lightened predecessors.  The  object  of  this  pub- 
lication is  to  unfold  that  standard,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  relates  to  our  testimony  against  Music  : 
that  our  young  Friends,  more  particularly,  may 
be  put  on  their  guard  against  an  indulgence, 
whose  immediate  effects,  and  remote  consequen- 
ces, are  "  greatly  destructive  of  true  peace  and 
enjoyment."  It  would  have  been  easy  largely 
to  increase  the  number  of  extracts  illustrating 
the  subject,  but  it  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

Humphry  Smith,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
converts  to  the  Truth,  as  professed  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  one  of  the  noblest  stan- 
dard bearers  of  those  testimonies  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  hold  up  to  the  world,  lie  was 
convinced  as  early  as  the  year  1653,  and,  after 
a  succession  of  imprisonments,  and  enduring  al- 
most every  kind  of  cruelty  usually  inflicted  upon 
our  unflinching  predecessors,  he  died  a  martyr, 
in  Winchester  jail,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
Third  month,  1663.  After  his  death  his  writings 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  quarto  volume, 
in  which  there  is  an  address  "  to  the  Musicians, 
Harpers,  Minstrels,  Singers,  Dancers  and  Perse- 
cutors" of  that  day,  "  from  one  who,"  he  says, 

loved  dancing  and  music  in  his  time,"  but 
which,  when  he  became  enlightened  by  the 
Truth,  he  parted  with,"  and  bore  afterwards  a 
clear  testimony  against  them.  The  following 
extracts  from  that  Address  will  give  a  correct 
view  of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

1658. 

<^  Jubal  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ.  He  was  of  the  generation 
of  Cain.  The  Musicians  were  of  Cain's  seed, 
and  that  which  slays  [ChristJ  the  '  Man  of  sor- 
rows,' invents,  sets  up,  and  delights  in  instru- 
ments of  Music.  And  the  father  of  all  such  was 
Jubal,  the  seed  of  Cain."  "  And  his  seed,  who 
are  gone  from  the  Lord's  leading,  set  up  instru- 
ments of  music  in  their  ceiled  houses,  and  the 
house  which  should  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  laid  waste  and  desolate  as  to  the 
life  of  God.  And  they  who  danced  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  sung  and  made  a  great  noise,  and 
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were  in  the  mirth  and  vain  delights,  were  a 
*  stiff-neched  people  thej  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  Like  the  same  ge- 
neration now,  who  are  stiff-necked,  and  bow 
not  to  him  who  is  the  Light,  low  in  the  heart, 
but  eat  and  drink,  and  rise  up  to  vain  delights, 
having  rnvsir  at  their  feasts,  feedin-g  themselves 
without  fear."  Jude  12.  "And  such  who  for- 
get God  delight  in  these  things  :  for  they  that 
sung  and  danced  in  the  wilderness,  forgot  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Lord,  which  brought  them 
out  of  bondage,  therefore  they  got  into  carnal 
liberty,  like  many  others  at  this  day,  before  they 
come  to  the  true  rest/'  And  while  there  is  a 
delighting  in  dancing  and  music,  that  which 
calleth  to  repentance  is  in  bondage.  But  their 
joy  shall  be  turned  into  sorrow,  for  the  *^  Light 
in  the  conscience  is  that  which  judgeth  those 
vain  delights  in  carnal  music,  which  are  to  perish 
with  the  using/' 

An  Extract  from  William  Perm's  No  cross,  no 
(h-own. 
1669. 

"There  is  but  little  need  to  drive  away  time 
by  foolish  divtrtisements,  which  j3ies  away  so 
swiftly  of  itself ;  and  when  once  gone  is  never  to 
be  recalled.  IMays,  parks,  balls,  treats,  roman- 
ces, music,  love  sonnets,  and  the  like,  will  be  a 
very  invalid  plea  for  any  other  purpose  than 
their  condemnation,  who  are  taken  and  delight- 
ed with  them,  at  the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  0,  my  friends !  the  were 
never  invented  but  by  that  mind  which  had 
first  lo8t  the  joy  and  ravishing  delights  of  God's 
holy  presence." — Chap,  iln.,  part  L,  Sec.  vii. 

From  Thomas  Stori/'s  Journal. 
1689. 

"  When  it  pleased  the  Most  High,  by  the  in- 
fusion of  his  own  goodness,  to  reveal  in  me  the 
Son  of  his  love,  even  his  Wisdom  and  Power, 
by  whom  he  designed  and  effected  all  things, 
then  I  was  taught  to  fear  him,  then  I  was  taught 
to  love  him  ;  then,  0  then,  and  not  aright  till 
then,  was  my  soul  instructed  and  informed  in- 
deed." "  1  put  off  my  usual  airs,  my  jovial  ac- 
tions, and  address,  and  laid  aside  my  sword, 
which  T  had  worn,  not  through  design  of  injury, 
or  fear  of  any,  but  as  a  modish  and  manly  orna- 
ment. /  hnrvt,  oho,  my  iiistrnmoits  of  music, 
and  diverted  niy^clf  of  the  superfluous  parts  of 
njy  apparel,  retaining  only  that  which  was  ne- 
cessary, or  deemed  decent." — p.  15. 

Frtmi  (lie  Printed  Book  of  Discipline, 
1716. 

Advised,  that  s  watchful  ca¥c  be  taken  to 
prevent  Friends'  children,  and  those  professing 
Truth,  from  going  to,  or  being  any  way  ••oneerned 
in  stage  plays,  lottories,  music,  and  dancing; 
and  (hat  sueli  also  bo  dealt  with  as  run  races  on 


horse-back  or  on  foot,  lay  wagers,  or  use  any 
kind  of  gaming,  or  vain  sports  or  pastimes,  for 
our  time  passeth  swiftly  away,  and  our  pleasures 
and  delights  ought  to  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
And  Friends  are  advised  against  attending  such 
places  of  diversion,  and  against  falling  into  any 
of  these  practices  ;  and  if  any  who  are  concerned 
or  indulge  themselves  in  any  of  these  evils,  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  their  miscon- 
duct herein,  Monthly  Meetings,  after  a  time  of 
waiting  and  kind  treatment,  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
storing love,  should  testify  their  disunion  with 
them. — Philada.  Edition,  1797. 

From  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Ashhridge,  written 
hy  herself. 
1732. 

Elizabeth  Ashhridge,  a  highly  esteemed  Minis- 
ter in  the  Society  of  Friends,  left  a  Memoir  of 
her  life  and  Religious  experience,  in  which  she 
says,  "  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  way  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  although  I  had  a  reli- 
gious education,  I  was  allowed  to  sing  and  dance." 

When  she  was  brought  under  religious  con- 
cern she  said,  "  the  grett  vivacity  of  my  natural 
disposition  would  not  suffer  me  to  give  way  to 
the  gloomy  sense  of  sorrow  and  conviction,  and 
I  became  more  wild  and  airy."  But  being 
through  Divine  mercy  again  brought  low  under 
a  sense  of  her  transgressions,  she  was  involved 
in  great  anxiety  and  distress.  In  this  state  she 
w^is  made  willing  to  resign  her  love  of  Music, 
and  every  other  gratification  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  peace,  saying,  "  had  all  the  world  been 
mine,  I  would  have  given  it  gladly  for  one 
glimpse  of  hope.'' 

Before  this  time  she  used  to  gratify  her  hus- 
band by  the  exercise  of  her  musical  powers;  but, 
as  she  says  in  the  memoirs,  "  I  who  once  used 
to  divert  him  with  music  and  dancing,  in  which 
he  greatly  delighted,  could  not,  since  I  became 
religions,  do  it  any  longer.  My  singing  was 
turned  into  mourning,  and  my  dancing  int^ 
lamentation." 

In  bearing  her  testimony  against  the  use  of 
Music,  she  was  afterwards  subjected  to  some 
personal  abuse  from  her  husband  ;  but  continu- 
ing faithful  to  her  sense  of  duty,  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  rectitude  of  her  course,  and  with 
tears  said  to  her,  "I  have  seen  the  beauty  there 
ivS  in  Truth,  and  that  thou  hast  followed  the 
right  way,  in  which  I  pray  God  to  preserve 
thee/' 

To  be  continiird. 


YOUNO  TKKES. 

Trees  coming  into  blossom  for  the  first  time 
should  not  be  allowed  to  perfect  much  fruit.  If 
it  i?rows  on  the  ends  tif  limbs,  it  bends  them  out 
of  shape,  and  directs  the  sap  from  making  wooil 
into  tlie  fruit,  while  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
what  is  desired. 
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INSTABILITY  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS. 

The  great  king  of  Babylon  was  brought  to  see 
the  vanity  of  trusting  in  human  power,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Most  High  who  ruleth  in 
the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  is 
the  only  object  in  whom  even  kings  ought  to 
confide.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  has  not  been  the 
only  one  who  has  made  this  confession.  The 
progress  of  the  great  king,  Alp  Arslan,  was  re- 
tarded by  the  governor  of  Berzem  ;  and  Joseph, 
the  Carizmian,  presumed  to  defend  his  fortress 
against  the  powers  of  the  east.  When  he  was 
produced  a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  Sultan, 
instead  of  praising  his  valor,  severely  reproached 
his  obstinate -folly ;  and  the  insolent  replies  of  the 
rebel  provoked  a  sentence,  that  he  should  be 
fastened  to  four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in  that 
painful  situation.  At  this  command,  the  despe- 
rate Carizmian  drawing  a  dagger,  rushed  head- 
long towards  the  throne  ;  the  guards  raised  their 
battle  axes ;  their  zeal  was  checked  by  Alp 
Arslan,  the  most  skilful  archer  of  the  age ;  he 
drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow 
glanced  aside,  and  he  received  in  his  breast  the 
dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  immediately  cut  in 
pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  the  Turk- 
ish prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the 
pride  of  kings.  In  my  youth,  "  said  Alp 
Arslan,  I  was  advised  by  a  sage  to  humble  my- 
self before  my  God,  to  distrust  my  own  strength, 
and  never  to  despise  the  most  contemptible  enemy. 
I  have  neglected  these  lessons,  and  my  neglect 
has  been  deservedly  punished.  Yesterday,  from 
an  eminence,  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  spirit  of  my  armies,  the  earth 
seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet,  and  I  said  in 
my  heart,  surely  thou  art  the  King  of  the  world, 
the  greatest  and  most  invincible  of  warriors. 
These  armies  are  no  longer  mine ;  and  in  the 
confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  assassin." 

Demetrius  Phalerous,  a  disciple  of  Theophras- 
tus,  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  Athenians, 
by  his  eloquence  and  the  purity  of  his  manners, 
that  he  was  elected  a  decemvir,  B.  C.  817.  He 
so  embellished  the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so 
popular  by  his  munificence,  that  the  Athenians 
raised  360  brazen  statues  to  his  honor.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  popularity,  his  enemies  ex- 
cited a  sedition  against  him ;  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  all  his  statues  were  thrown  down, 
after  being  invested  with  the  sovereign  power  for 
10  years. 

Consider  the  most  remarkable  examples  that 
history  has  recorded  of  rare  talent  and  rare  for- 
tune, united  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
illustrious  end.  What  are  they,  if  read  aright, 
but  so  many  lessons  of  humility  ?  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  by  far  the 
most  accomplished  hero  of  his  age.  His  birth 
was  noble,  his  person  graceful  and  dignified,  his 


understanding  of  that  rare  class  in  which  depth 
and  facility  are  equally  united,  at  once  elegant 
and  comprehensive,  and  embellished  with  all  the 
learning  that  Greece  in  her  best  era  could  sup- 
ply; his  achievements  in  arms  were  great  and 
brilliant,  and  his  success  was  almost  unvaried. 
It  was  Philip's  chief  ambition  to  live  to  future 
ages;  and  that  the  triumph  of  his  glory  might 
be  permanent,  he  was  anxious  to  embody  it  in 
the  literature  and  eloquence  of  Athens.  For 
this  end  he  was  content  to  pardon  alike  her  in- 
sults and  injuries,  and  courted,  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  consider- 
able members  of  her  commonwealth.  But  the 
eloquence  of  a  single  man  defeated  all  his  hopes. 
Demosthenes  was  his  enemy ;  and  that  profligate 
demagogue  has  been  able,  by  his  matchless 
genius,  to  brand  with  unmerited  infamy,  during 
more  than  2000  years,  the  illustrious  prince  who 
vanquished  and  spared  him. 

If  the  ancient  world  produced  any  person 
more  deserving  of  admiration  than  Philip,  it  was 
probably  his  son.  It  was  Alexander's  ambition 
to  found  a  mighty  empire,  which  should  embrace 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemisphere,  and 
to  foster,  under  one  parent  and  protecting  shade, 
the  commerce,  learning,  arts,  and  legislation  of 
the  world.  The  greatness  of  his  design  could 
be  measured  only  by  the  extensive  genius  which 
conceived  it,  and  his  success  was  equal  to  both. 
In  the  very  prime  of  youth  he  overthrew  the 
most  potent  kingdom  of  Asia.  He  selected  the 
position  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city  which, 
for  a  thousand  years,  drew  into  its  bosom  the 
wealth  of  three  continents  ;  he  carried  his  victo- 
rious army  into  the  heart  of  India,  and,  having 
fortified  his  eastern  frontier,  returned  to  Babylon, 
to  prepare  for  extending  his  conquests  in  the 
west.  There,  as  he  was  retiring  early  to  rest,  he 
passed  by  a  chamber  where  some  of  his  young 
officers  and  friends  were  banqueting,  and,  in  a 
thoughtless  moment — for  he  was  by  habit  very- 
temperate — he  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  their 
carousals.  The  rest  who  does  not  know  ?  In  a 
few  days  he  was  laid  in  his  grave;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  the  great  empire,  of  which  he  thought  to 
have  laid  the  foundations  so  deep  that  it  should 
have  stood  for  ages,  was  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  fragments  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

I  will  mention  but  one  example  more,  and 
that,  like  the  former,  of  the  most  vulgar  noto- 
riety. Caesar  desired  to  be  master  of  the  world. 
By  devoting  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  a  single 
object,  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  unrivalled 
talents,  and  the  perpetration  of  the  most  unex- 
ampled crimes,  he  seemed  to  have  eff"ected  his 
purpose.  He  was  declared  Dictator.  And  how 
long  did  he  enjoy  his  elevation  ?  The  ability 
which  had  raised  him  so  high  failed  him,  when 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  was  necessary  to  sus- 
tain him  in  his  guilty  eminence.  He  had  fought 
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bis  way  to  empire  at  the  head  of  legions  who 
were  devoted  to  him ;  and  he  had  not  the  pru- 
dence to  retain  a  mere  body-guard  to  preserve 
what  he  had  won.  He  had  sustained  a  character 
for  moderation  during  a  long  series  of  years  with 
consummate  skill  and  hypocrisy,  and,  when 
nothing  but  the  language  of  moderation  was 
necessary  to  secure  his  popularity,  he  forgot  to 
use  it,  and  provoked  a  people  who  were  jealous 
of  the  name  of  liberty,  though  they  had  sur- 
rendered the  substance,  by  an  avarice  of  silly 
titles.  He  had  delivered  himself  repeatedly 
from  the  most  complicated  and  overwhelming 
distresses  by  his  matchless  sagacity  and  courage, 
and  he  was  ruined  at  last  by  foolishly  overlook- 
ing an  irregular,  ill-concerted  conspiracy,  which 
a  child  might  have  discovered.  He  had  lived 
in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  dangers,  in  the  field, 
and  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins. 

These  instances,  and  numberless  others  which 
are  less  striking  only  because  they  are  less  noto- 
rious, have  been  cited  by  the  moralists  of  every 
age,  and,  after  a  few  serious  comments,  dismissed, 
with  a  sigh  over  the  vanity  of  worldly  glory. 
They  prove  indeed  its  vanity  beyond  controversy; 
but  they  prove  also  much  more.  They  express, 
in  large  and  striking  characters,  that  hapless  un- 
certainty which  attends  upon  every  scheme  of 
earthly  policy.  What  is  true  of  great  things  is 
true  of  small.  Private  life  has  its  Philips  and 
Alexanders,  and  Caesars  without  number,  who 
are  striving,  with  unwearied  diligence,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  commanding  reputation,  or 
brilliant  establishments,  or  ascendency  of  sta- 
tion. The  mere  moralist  can  do  little  more 
than  condemn  their  folly  and  weep  over  it ;  but 
the  Christian  may  surely  be  taught,  by  such 
examples,  a  lesson  of  far  higher  wisdom,  and, 
touched  with  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  may 
learn  to  resign  himself,  without  regret  and 
without  fear,  into  the  hands  of  his  beneficent 
Creator. — Buck's  Anecdotes. 


CONDENSATION  OF  STEAM.  y 

Contradictory  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
writers  on  the  steam  engine,  respecting  the  value 
of  the  condenser  in  engines ;  Scott  Russell  con- 
tends that  a  vacuum  may  be  too  good,  and  a  de- 
cided loss  of  power;  and  Bourne  asserts  that  in  a 
locomotive  working  at  a  pressure  from  120  to  105 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  the  efficiency  of  a  given 
quantity  of  water,  raised  into  steam,  may  be  con- 
sidered about  the  same  as  in  the  condensing  en- 
gine, because  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
(15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch)  is  about  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  pressure  in  the  former  engine  ;  and 
the  rare  vapor  in  the  condenser  (2  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch)  of  a  low  pressure  engine,  amounts 
to  the  same  resistance  in  proportion  to  its  pres- 
sure. This  is  asserted  on  page  of  his  cate- 
chism, while  on  page  82  he  says,    In  a  high 


pressure,  as  contrasted  with  condensing  engines, 
there  is  always  the  loss  of  the  vacuum,  which 
will  generally amountto  12  or  13  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch.''  This  would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction, 
and  yet  it  is  not,  when  the  efi'ect  of  steam,  in 
moving  the  piston,  is  taken  into  account  in  high 
pressure  engines,  and  the  saving  of  fuel  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  condensing  engine.  There  is, 
however,  another  deduction  to  be  made,  from  the 
useful  saving  of  condensing  the  steam,  beside  2 
lbs.  generally  allowed  for  the  elastic  air  in  it, 
viz.,  the  power  consumed  in  working  the  air 
pump.  The  practice  of  Watt  was  to  allow  28.9 
cubic  inches  of  water  at  50  deg.  fo'r  condensing 
one  cubic  inch  of  water  raised  into  steam.  The 
cold  water  pump  of  a  land  condensing  engine  is 
l-48th  the  capacity  of  the  steam  cylinder  and 
the  air  pump  is  l-6th  the  capacity.  If  it  did  not 
require  these  two  pumps  to  supply  and  free  the 
condenser,  the  whole  power  of  the  vacuum  gained 
might  be  added  to  that  of  the  steam,  when  com- 
paring a  condensing  with  a  non-condensing  en- 
gine. In  marine  engines  no  cold  water  pump  is 
-  required,  only  the  air  pump.  The  estimated  va- 
lue of  the  vacuum,  in  a  condensing  engine,  after 
deducting  the  power  required  to  work  the  air 
pump,  is  about  ten  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 
The  small  amount  of  5  J  cubic  inches  of  water  at 
32  deg.,  will  convert  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  into 
water,  and  the  whole  will  then  be  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  212  deg., — the  boiling  point — at  which 
no  vacuum  could  be  maintained,  the  temperature 
of  the  condenser  therefore  has  to  be  kept  at  about 
100  deg.,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  much 
water  is  required  for  condensing  the  steam  rapidly. 
— Scientific  American. 

From  the  New  Monihijr  Magazine. 
GUIANA. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  British 
Guiana.  A  distinguished  statesman  actually 
spoke,  not  a  very  long  time  back,  of  this  im- 
portant continental  colony  as  an  island  !  Sir 
Robert  Shomburgk  (who  if  he  did  not  discover, 
at  least  was  the  first  to  bring  home,  that  pride  of 
its  waters,  the  Victoria  Regia)  has  done  most  in 
modern  times  towards  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  interior  of  the  country  ;  but  his  valuable  pa- 
pers are  chiefly  consigned  to  the  pages  of  the 
journal  of  a  learned  society.  Take  up  any  mo- 
dern  work  on  geography  and  you  will  find  some- 
thing to  the  following  effect : — *'  The  whole  ooai5t 
is  so  flat,  that  it  is  scarcely  visible  till  the  shore 
has  been  touched  ;  the  tops  of  the  trees  only  arc 
seen,  and  even  seem  to  bo  growing  out  of  the 
sea, — nothing  of  varied  scenery  is  prcjicnted  to 
the  eye, — little  is  beheld  but  water  and  woods, 
which  seem  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  land. 
The  same  sonibre  and  monotonous  a]>poaranoe  is 
presented  in  the  interior  to  those  few  eurioun  in- 
dividuals who  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
those  recesses  of  the  forest,  by  tho  nun)erous 
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openings  which  nature  has  made  by  the  streams 
which  successively  augment  the  Corentin,  the 
Berbice,  the  Demerara,  and  the  Essequebo." 

Such  a  picture  of  Gruiana  is  perhaps  the  least 
correct  that  could  be  possibly  given.  True  it  is 
that  this  extensive  territory  is  largely  encircled 
and  intersected  by  rivers,  which  present  an  almost 
unparalleled  hydrographic  phenomenon  of  flow- 
ing in  almost  uninterrupted  communication 
throughout  the  land.  The  South  American  In- 
dian, seated  in  his  buoyant  boat — the  stripped 
bark  of  some  forest  tree — might  have  entered  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  wending  his 
solitary  way  along  the  southern  boundary,  have 
navigated  the  broad  tributary  stream  of  the  river 
Negro,  and  ascending  its  waters  along  the  west- 
ern outline  of  this  tract  of  country,  persevered 
through  the  natural  canal  of  Cassiquiare  and  the 
southern  branches  of  the  Orinoco  until  he  reach- 
ed that  river;  and  here  his  course  would  be  un- 
broken to  the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  a  few 
degrees  higher  to  the  north  than  where  he  com- 
menced his  voyage. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  the  in- 
terior of  Graiana  presents  a  very  diversified  sur- 
face, and  much  and  various  contrasted  configura- 
tion. Such  ignorance  of  the  country  as  would 
describe  it  either  as  an  island  or  a  muddy  flat,  is 
now  no  longer  tolerable.  It  was  only  so  in  times 
long  gone  by. 

"  Before  the  arrival  of  the  European,'^  says 
Dr.  Dalton,  ^'the  lofty  mountain  heights  of  the 
interior,  the  fertile  and  undulating  valleys  of  the 
hilly  region,  and  the  borders  of  the  illimitable 
forests  and  savannahs,  were  alone  tenanted  by 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  scattered 
throughout  this  vast  domain.  Their  fragile  ca- 
noes were  occasionally  seen  gliding  along  the 
large  rivers  and  the  numerous  tributary  streams 
which  intersect  the  country;  a  dense  mass  of  un- 
rivalled foliage,  comprising  palms,  mangroves, 
couridas  and  ferns,  fringed  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  the  margins  of  the  coasts  ;  while  a  thicker 
bush  of  an  infinite  variety  of  trees  extended  in- 
land over  an  uncleared  territory,  where  the 
prowling  beast,  the  dreaded  reptile,  the  wild  bird, 
and  the  noxious  insect  roamed  at  large  But 
when  colonization  commenced  and  civilization 
progressed,  the  flat  lands  bordering  on  the  coasts 
and  rivers  were  cleared  and  cultivated,  the  savage 
forests  and  their  occupants  retreated  before  the 
encroaching  step  of  civilization  and  the  march  of 
industry,  plantations  were  laid  out,  canals  and 
trenches  dug,  roa'ds  formed,  and  houses  raised  over 
the  level  plain  of  alluvial  soil,  which,  without  a 
hill  or  elevation  of  any  kind,  stretches  for  many 
miles  between  the  sand-hill  regions  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The  land  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  along 
the  sea-coasts  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
being  entirely  alluvial,  the  whole  line  of  the  coast 
is  skirted  by  mud-flats  and  sand-banks,  soon  to 


form  themselves  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
South  America.  The  alluvial  soil  thus  deposited 
is  covered  with  perennial  foliage,  nourished  by 
the  frequent  rains  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics.  Hence  the  flrst  indication  of  land  is 
characterized  by  a  long  irregular  outline  of  thick 
bush,  on  approaching  which,  groups  of  elevated 
trees,  chiefly  palms,  with  occasionally  an  isolated 
silk-cotton,  or  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  sugar 
plantations,  with  the  smoke  curling  upwards,  be- 
gin rapidly  to  be  recognized,  and  indicate  to  the 
experienced  trader  almost  the  very  spot  he  has 
made.  On  nearing  the  land  the  range  of  planta- 
tions may  be  easily  marked  by  the  line  of  chim- 
neys ;  the  dense  foliage  of  the  coast  partly  inter- 
cepts the  view  of  any  buildings,  the  low  ground 
being  covered  with  mangroves  and  courida  bushes, 
ferns',  and  other  plants ;  but  behind  this  wooded 
barrier  numerous  dwelling-houses,  extensive  vil- 
lages, and  the  sugar  manufactories,  extend  along 
the  belt  of  land  which,  in  an  unbroken  level,  con- 
stitutes the  cultivated  districts  of  the  colony. 

"  Once  in  sight  of  the  land  the  scene  rapidly 
changes  in  appearance— from  a  long,  low  outline 
of  bush  to  the  different  objects  which  character- 
ize the  attractive  scenery  of  the  tropics.  The 
bright  green  palm-trees,  with  their  huge  leaves 
fanned  "briskly  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  the  lofty 
silk-cotton-tree  are  plainly  visible  ;  while  a  con- 
fused, but  picturesque  group  of  trees  and  plants 
of  tropical  growth,  with  white  and  shining  houses 
interspersed  among  them,  present  to  the  stranger 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  large  garden  than  the 
site  of  an  extensive  and  busy  city." 

This  low  wooded  alluvial  tract  extends  inland 
to  variable  distances,  from  ten  to  forty  miles,  and 
is  almost  level  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It 
is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  unproductive  sand- 
hills and  sand-ranges,  which  attain  an  elevation 
varying  from  30  to  120  feet.  These  sand-hills 
repose  upon  rock,  and  beyond  them  the  land  is 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  constituting  what 
is  called  «'The  Bush.'' 

The  mountains  of  British  Guiana  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  coasts,  and  are  so  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, as  to  be  rarely  seen  by  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
are  there  many  diff'erent  ranges  and  groups,  for 
the  most  part  graniiic,  more  or  less  wooded,  and 
varying  in  elevation  from  one  to  four  and  even 
five  thousand  feet.  Among  them  is  the  famous 
Roraima,  or  "red  rock,"  a  remarkable  sandstone 
group  which  rises  7500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  upper  1500  feet  presenting  a  mural 
precipice.  These  stupendous  walls  are  as  per- 
pendicular as  if  erected  with  the  plumb  line  ; 
nevertheless,  in  some  parts  they  are  overhung 
with  low  shrubs,  while  down  their  face  rush  nu- 
merous cascades,  which,  falling  from  this  enor- 
mous height,  flow  in  different  directions  to  form 
the  tributaries  of  three  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
South  America  ;  namely,  the  Amazon,  the  Ori- 
noco, and  the  Essequebo. 
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Romantic  and  poetical  as  are  the  sublimities 
of  nature,  they  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  In- 
dians. Their  traditions  and  songs  bear  constant 
allusion  to  this  magnificent  scenery.  In  their 
dances  they  sing  of  ''  Roraima,  the  red-rocked, 
wrapped  in  clouds,  the  ever  fertile  source  of 
streams and  in  consequence  of  the  darkness 
which  frequently  prevails  when  thick  clouds  hover 
about  its  summit,  it  is  likewise  called  Night 
Mountain;  ''of  Roraima,  the  red-rocked,  I  sing, 
where  with  daybreak  the  night  still  prevails.'' 

These  mountain  ranges  are  inhabited  by  va- 
rious tribes  of  Indians,  who  live  chiefly  by  hunt- 
ing ;  and  enclosed  between  the  same  rocky  re- 
gions, the  rest  of  the  face  of  the  country  is 
marked  by  a  few,  but  grand  features — such  as 
wide-spread  savannahs,  illimitable  forests,  undu- 
lating plains,  and  gigantic  rivers. 

Tbere  are  several  kinds  of  savannahs.  Some 
are  merely  large  tracts  of  swampy  land,  covered 
with  tall  rank  grasses,  the  abode  of  reptiles  and 
aquatic  birds;  but  some  of  them  are  also  well 
adapted  for  grazing.  A  second  variety  are  more 
inland,  of  greater  extent — extending  to  about 
14,400  square  miles—- mountains  surrounded,  but 
also  marshy,  covered  with  grasses  and  a  few 
stunted  trees,  traversed  by  tortuous  streams 
whose  course  may  often  be  traced  afar  off  by  an 
irregular  row  of  trees,  and  with  here  and  there 
tufts  of  trees  like  verdant  isles  in  the  plain. 

Upon  these  savannahs  is  the  celebrated  lake 
Arnuch,  whose  waters  during  the  season  of  in- 
undation are  said  to  flow  eastward  and  westward, 
and  which,  according  to  Schomburgk,  was  once 
the  bed  of  an  inland  lake,  which,  by  one  of  those 
catastrophes  of  which  even  later  times  give  us 
examples,  broke  its  barrier,  forcing  for  its  waters 
a  path  to  the  Atlantic.  "May  we  not,"  inquires 
the  same  learned  and  enlightened  explorer,  "con- 
uect  \\ith  the  former  existence  of  this  inland  sea 
the  fable  of  the  Lake  Parinia  and  the  El  Dora- 
do ?  Thousands  of  years  may  have  elapsed; 
generations  may  have  been  buried  and  returned 
to  dust;  nations  who  once  wandered  on  its  banks 
may  be  extinct,  and  even  no  more  in  name;  still 
the  tradition  of  the  Lake  Parima  and  tlie  El 
Dorado  survived  these  changes  of  time;  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  its  fame  was  carried 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  kindled  the  romantic  fire 
of  the  chivalious  Raleigh." 

A  third  description  of  savannahs  arc  of  vary- 
ing extent,  but  are  marked  by  an  entire  absence 
of  hills  or  irregularities  of  any  kind  ;  hence  tlie 
term  llanos,  or  plains,  which  has  been  applied  to 
them  by  some.  According  to  Humboldt,  these 
savannahs,  improperly  called  by  some  prairies, 
are  true  steppes  (llanos  and  pampas  of  South 
America).  They  present  a  rich  covering  of  ver- 
dure during  the  rainy  treason,  but  in  the  months 
of  drought  the  earth  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  desert.  The  turf  becomes  reduced  to  powder, 
the  earth  gapes  in  huge  cracks.    The  crocodiles 


and  great  serpents  lie  in  a  dormant  state  in  the 
dried  mud,  until  the  return  of  rains  and  the  rise 
of  the  waters  in  the  great  rivers,  which  flooding 
the  vast  expanse  of  level  surface  awake  them 
from  their  slumbers.  These  sterile  savannahs 
are  the  deserts  of  the  American  continent. 

[To  be  continued.] 


POSTMISTRESSES. 

There  are  in*  the  United  States  eighty-one 
women  holding  the  office  of  postmaster  (?)  thirty- 
one  of  whom  are  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of 
these  are  important  offices.  An  officer  of  the 
Department  informed  us  a  short  time  ago,  that 
the  Government  had  never  yet  had  a  defaulting 
Postmistress.  They  have  always  been  faithful 
to  their  trust. 


From  the  Discipline  of  Life. 
"  I  mill  lead  them  irt  the  paths  they  have  not  Iriiovrn.'*' 
— Isaiah  xlii.  16. 

How  few  who,  from  their  youthful  day, 

Look  on  to  what  their  life  may  be  ; 
Painting  the  visions  of  the  way 

In  colors  soft,  and  bright,  and  free  ; 
How  few,  who  to  such  paths  have  brought 
The  hopes  and  dreams  of  early  thought ! 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 

The  eager  hearts,  the  souls  of  fire, 
Who  pant  to  toil  for  God  and  man  ; 

And  view  with  eyes  of  keen  desire 
The  upland  way  of  toil  and  pain  ; 

Almost  with  scorn  they  think  of  rest, 

Of  holy  calm,  of  tranquil  breast. 

But  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known. 
Will  lead  His  own. 

A  lowlier  task  on  them  is  laid, — 
With  love  to  make  the  labor  light  ; 

And  there  their  beauty  they  must  shed 

On  quiet  homes  and  lost  to  sight. 

Changed  are  their  visions  high  and  fair, 

Yef,  calm  and  still,  they  labor  there; 

For,  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 

The  gentle  heart  that  thinks  with  pain 
It  scarce  can  lowliest  tasks  fulfil  ; 

And,  if  it  dared  its  life  to  scan, 

Would  ask  but  pathway  low  and  still  : 

Often  such  lowly  hrart  is  brought 

To  act  with  power  beyond  its  thought : 

For  trod,  through  ways  they  have  not  knowi  , 
Will  lead  His  own. 

And  they,  the  bright,  who  long  to  prove. 

In  joyous  path,  in  cloudless  lot. 
How  fresh  from  earth  their  grateful  love 

Can  spring  without  a  stain  or  spot, — 
Often  such  youthful  heart  is  given 
The  path  of  grief  to  walk  to  heaven: 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lend  His  own. 
What  matter  w  hat  the  path  shall  be  ' 

The  end  is  clear  and  bright  to  view  ; 
We  know  that  we  a  etrencth  shall  see, 

WhateVr  the  day  may  brini:  to  do. 
We  see  the  end,  the  house  of  God, 
But  not  the  path  to  that  abod*-  : 

For  God,  through  ways  they  hire  not  known. 
Will  lead  His  own. 
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THE  NEGLECTED  CALL. 

When  the  fields  were  white  with  harvest,  and  the 

laborers  were  few, 
Heard  I  thus  a  voice  within  me,    here  is  work  for 

thee  to  do  ; 

Conne  thou  up  and  help  the  reapers,  I  will  show  thee 

now  the  way, 
Come  and  help  thenti  bear  the  burden  and  the  toiling 

of  the  day 

«  For  a  more  coavenient  season,"  thus  I  answered, 

"  will  I  wait," 
And  the  voice,  reproving,  murmured,  "hasten,  ere  it 

be  too  late." 

Yet  I  heeded  not  the  utterance,  listening  to  lo  !  here, 
lo !  there — 

I  lost  sight  of  all  the  reapers  in  whose  work  I  would 
not  share ; 

Followed  after  strange  devices— bowed  my  heart  to 

gods  of  stone. 
Till  like  Ephraim  joined  to  idols,  God  well  nigh  left 

me  alone ; 

B«t  the  angel  of  His  patience  followed  on  my  erring 
track. 

Setting  here  and  there  a  landmark,  wherewithal  to 
guide  me  back. 

Onward  yet  I  went,  and  onward,  till  there  met  me  on 
the  way, 

A  poor  prodigal  returning,  who  like  me  had  gone 
astray  ; 

And  his  failh  was  strong  and  earnest,  that  a  father's 

house  would  be 
Safest  shelter  from  temptation,  for  such  sinful  ones  us 

he ; 

«  Read  the  lesson,"  said  the  angel,  "  take  the  warning 
and  repent,'' 

But  the  wily  tempter  queries,  "  ere  thy  substance  be 
unspent  ? 

«'  Hast  thou  need  to  toil  and  labor  ?  are  thou  fitted  for 
the  work  ? 

Many  a  hidden  stone  to  bruise  thee,  in  the  harvest 
he'.d  doth  lurk ; 

There  are  others  called  beside  thee,  and  perchance 
the  voice  may  be 

But  thy  own  delusive  fancy,  which  thou  hearest  call- 
ing thee 

There  is  time  enough  before  thee,  all  thy  footsteps  to 
retrace  ; 

Then  1  yielded  to  the  tempter,  and  the  angel  veiled 
her  face. 

Pleasure  beckoned  in  the  distance,  and  her  syren  song 
was  sweet, 

"  Through  a  thornless  path  of  flowers,  gently  ,will  1 

guide  thy  feet ;  , 
Youth  is  as  a  rapid  river,  gliding  noiselessly  way, 
Earth  is  but  a  pleasant  garden;  cull  its  flJi|grs  whilst 
thou  may ; 

Press  the  juice  from  purple  clusters,  fill  life's  chalice 
with  the  wine. 

Taste  the  fairest  fruits  which  tempt  thee,  all  its  rich- 
est fruits  are  thine." 

Ah  !  the  path  was  smooth  and  easy — but  a  snare  was 
set  therein, 

And  the  feet  were  oft  entangled  in  the  fearful  mesh  of 
sin. 

And  the  canker  worm  was  hidden  in  the  rose-leaf 
folded  up, 

j^d  the  sparkling  wine  of  pleasure  was  a  fatal 
Circeancup; 

AH  its  fruits  were  Dead  Sea  apples,  tempting  only  to 
the  sight; 

Fair,  yet  filled  with  dust  and  ashes — beautiful,  but 
touched  with  blight. 


Oh  !  my  father,"  cried  I,  inly,  "  Thou  hast  striven, 
I  have  willed, 
Now  the  mission  of  the  angel  of  Thy  patience  is  ful- 
filled; 

I  have  tasted  earthly  pleasures,  yet  my  soul  is  crav- 
ing food. 

Let  the  summons  Thou  hast  given  to  Thy  harvest  be 
renewed ; 

I  am  ready  now  to  labor — wilt  thou  call  me  once 
again  ? 

I  will  join  thy  willing  reapers  as  they  gather  up  the 
grain." 

But  the  still,  small  voice  within  me,  earnest  in  its 

truth,  and  deep. 
Answered  my  awakened  conscience,  "  As  thou  sow- 

est  thou  shalt  reap  ;" 
God  is  just,  and  retribution  follows  each  neglected 

call; 

Thou  hast  thy  appointed  duty  taught  thee  by  the  Lord 
of  all ; 

Thou  wert  chosen,  but  another  filled  the  place  as- 
signed thee. 

Henceforth  in  my  field  of  labor  thou  mayest  but  a 
gleaner  be. 

**But  a  work  is  still  before  thee — see  thou  linger  not 
again, 

Separate  the  chaff  thou  gleanest,  beat  it  from  among 
the  grain, 

Follow  after  these  my  reapers,  let  thine  eyes  be  on 
the  field, 

Gather  up  the  precious  handfuls  their  abundant  wheat 

sheaves  yield ; 
Go  not  hence  to  glean,  but  tarry  from  the  morning 

until  night. 

Be  thou  faithful ;  thou  may'st  yet  find  favor  in  thy 
Master's  sight.  H.  Lloyd. 


THE  PAPER  DIFFICULTY. 
(Concluded  from  page  32.) 

Having  brought  his  process  to  a  satisfactory 
point,  he  lodged  a  specification,  and  applied  for 
letters-patent  in  July  last.  In  the  verbose  and 
formal  language  of  the  Patent-oflBce^  his  inven- 
tion is  *for  a  method  of  treating  all  kinds  of 
paper  whereon  any  printing,  &c.,  has  been  printed 
or  impressed,  so  that  the  same  may  be  completely 
removed,  discharged,  or  obliterated,  from  the 
paper ;  and  so  that  it  may  be  either  re-used  in 
sheets,  or  be  reconverted  and  worked  up  again 
into  its  primitive  pulp  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
and  be  again  manufactured  into  and  used  as  paper.' 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  projects  for  re-em- 
ploying old  printed  paper.  They  are,  it  will  be 
perceived,  in  the  same  condition  as  many  other 
projects — not  yet  openly  described,  but  kept  pri- 
vate until  the  inventors  ascertain  whether  they 
can  obtain  any  profitable  results  from  them. 

While  individual  inventors  have  been  thus 
engaged,  the  government  has  not  been  altogether 
idle  in  the  matter.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  Treasury  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  Fcarcity  of  the  materials 
for  paper.  It  was  urged  that  the  supply  of  rags 
had  lessened  and  the  price  increased,  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  to  inquire  whether  any  other 
material  could  be  substituted.  To  aid  in  this 
inquiry,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Foreign  Office 
should  transmit  circulars  to  all  British  consuls 
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abroad,  requesting  them  to  collect  such  informa- 
tion as  might  be  within  their  reach,  bearing  on 
this  point.  The  secretary  to  the  Treasury  said  : 
'  In  doing  this,  it  would  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  great  essential  of  such  an  article 
must  be  its  cheapness,  to  cover  the  high  freights 
now  prevailing,  and  which,  it  may  be  anticipated, 
will  prevail  for  some  time.  As  regards  the  na- 
ture of  the  article,  my  lords  are  informed,  that 
with  the  exception  of  jute,  canvas,  and  gunney- 
bagging,  every  description  of  vegetable  fibre  is 
now  capable  of  being  bleached,  and  is  available 
for  fine  paper.  Reeds  and  rushes,  the  inner 
bark  of  many  trees,  and  several  kinds  of  vege- 
table fibre  in  warm  or  tropical  climates,  are  sub- 
stances likely  to  be  of  service,  especially  where 
they  could  be  imported  as  dunnage  among  the 
cargo,  or  in  compressed  bales ;  but  quantity  and 
steadiness  of  supply  are  essential.  As  regards 
price,  my  lords  understand  that  if  the  article 
could  be  laid  down  so  as  to  cost  from  2d.  to  2^d. 
per  pound,  without  reckoning  the  cost  of  prepa- 
ration, it  would  be  sufl&ciently  low  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  view/ 

To  this  communication,  a  reply  was  sent  some 
time  afterwards  by  Dr.  Lyon^Playfair,  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Playfair  men- 

tioned many  curious  facts  in  conVection  with  the 
scarcity  of  paper-making  material  The  strikes 
and  lock-outs  at  Preston  and  elsewtiere  had  been 
found  to  affect  the  supply,  by  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  worked  up  at  the  mills,  and  conse- 
quently lessening  the  amount  of  waste  resulting 
from  the  working.  Another  fact  is,  that  the 
railway  companies  use  now  so  much  cotoi-waste 
in  oiling  and  wiping  their  machinery,  mat  this 
again  lessens  the  quantity  available  for  the  paper- 
maker.  A  third  point  is,  that  the  Americans, 
having  no  paper-duty  or  stamp-duty  to  pay,  can 
afford  to  give  more  for  rags  than  our  own  paper- 
makers  can  ;  and  they  buy  rags  in  London  and 
Liverpool  for  the  American  market,  thereby  fur- 
ther lessening  our  store.  Dr.  Playfair  points 
out  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  most  other 
attempts  to  provide  paper-making  raatefial,  has 
usually  been  one  of  these  three — that  the  expense 
of  preparing  the  fibre  is  too  great ;  that  the  loss 
of  weight  in  preparing  is  too  great ;  or  that  the 
material  cannot  be  well  bleached.  He  further 
states  that,  having  consulted  with  the  chief  pa- 
per-manufacturers, he  finds  that  any  new  fibrous 
material  must,  to  be  serviceable,  be  obtainable  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  named  by  the  Treasury — not 
exceeding  one  penny  or  three  halfpence  per  pound. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  ]?ritish  consuls  are 
at  this  time  collecting  information  in  foreign 
countries  respecting  fibrous  materials  available 
for  paper,  and  that  we  shall  learn  more  on  tho 
matter  by  and  by. 

About  Easter  last.  Dr.  Forbes  Koyle  read 
before  tho  Society  of  Arts  a  valuable  paper  on 
the  fibrous  substances  of  India.    He  entered 


into  a  minute  examination  of  the  various  plants 
of  this  kind  :  where  they  grow  ;  to  what  extent 
they  are  abundant;  from  what  port  they  might 
be  shipped ;  at  what  price  they  could  be  obtain- 
ed ;  to  what  purposes  they  are  already  applied ; 
to  what  other  purposes  they  might  probably  be 
applicable.  From  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  it  appears  that  natu- 
ralists have  had  their  attention  strongly  directed 
to  this  subjeWfor  some  time  past.  There  has 
been  even  talk  of  a  company  for  making  paper 
from  West  India  plants. 

The  inventors  are  looking  out  sharply  for  new 
processes,  to  be  rendered  available  as  soon  as 
the  botanists  and  naturalists  have  done  their 
part  of  the  work.  We  meet  with  sanguine  des- 
criptions on  all  sides  of  us.  The  Long  Island 
Vindicator  describes  a  recent  invention  for  util- 
ising a  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  poor 
lands,  and  which  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
pulp  for  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  while 
another  invention  can  make  this  pulp  into  paper 
at  four  cents  per  pound.  Then  there  is  the  in- 
vention by  M.  Vivien,  of  Paris,  whereby  the 
leaves  of  ordinary  trees  are  gathered,  compressed 
into  cakes,  steeped  in  limewater  or  alkaline  so- 
lution, washed  clean,  ground  to  pulp,  and  made 
into  paper.  Then,  again,  there  is  MM.  Hart- 
mann  and  Schlesinger's  wood-pulp  process,  which 
i^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious  and  interesting. 
A  tree  is  cut  into  blocks  or  logs;  each  block  is 
pressed  heavily  against  a  grindstone;  the  grind- 
stone is  made  to  rotate  two  hundred  times  per 
minute;  and  the  wood,  wetted  and  ground  at 
once,  is  rubbed  off  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine 
pulp.  This  wood-pulp,  mixed  with  rag  pulp  in 
ratios  varying  from  10  to  90  per  cent.,  produces 
paper  of  various  kinds.  The  goodness  of  the 
paper,  and  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold,  will 
of  course  determine  the  fate  of  this  as  well  as 
other  new  projects  in  paper-making. 
I  The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  know 
Something  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of 
th*e  Paper  Difficulty,  and  to  welcome  any  im- 
prfwcfpents  bearing  on  the  subject. —  Chambers* 
JournM* 

^f^^ATHEMATICAL  CURIOSITY. 

The  properties  of  the  figure  9  are  peculiarly 
curious,  and  capable  of  being  used  in  a  variety 
of  tricks.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  arithmetic  arc  proved  by  the 
0,  there  arc,  among  others,  the  following  curi- 
osities connected  with  the  figure  : 

Add  together  as  many  nines  .ns  you  please, 
and  tho  figures  indicating  the  amount,  when 
added  together,  will  be  9  or  9  ropoatod.  The 
same  is  true  in  multiplying  any  number  of  times 
— the  sums  of  the  figures  in  tho  product  will  bo 
9  or  a  number  of  nines.    For  instance  : 

Twice  9  arc  18—8  and  1  .are  9. 

Three  times  9  are  27 — 7  and  2  are  9. 
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Four  times  9  are  36 — 6  and  3  are  9. 

And  so  on,  till  we  come  to  11  times  9  are  99  j 
here  we  have  two  nines,  or  18,  but  1  and  8  are  9. 

Twelve  times  9  are  108 — 1  and  0  and  8  are  9. 

Another  curiosity  is  exhibited  in  these  differ- 
ent products  of  the  9,  when  multiplied  by  the 
digits,  as  follows,  the  products  being  18,  27,  36, 
45,  &c. ;  reverse  these,  and  we  have  the  remain- 
ing products  54,  63,  72,  81.  ^ 

The  nine  digits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  ^PT,  8,  9,  when 
added,  amount  to  4  times  9 ;  or,  instead  of  add- 
ing, multiply  the  middle  figure  by  the  last,  and 
the  amount  will  be  the  mysterious  nines,  or  45, 
and  4  and  5  are  9. 

Once  more.    Let  the  digits  as  written  be 
123456789 
987654321 


1111111110 

and  we  have  9  ones,  and  of  course  9  once  more. 

Or  let  the  upper  scries  of  numbers  be  abstract- 
ed from  the  ander  : — 

987654321 

123456789 


864197532 

And  in  the  figures  of  the  difference,  once 
more  we  have  the  5  nines,  or  45,  or  9. 

We  will  now  multiply  the  same  figures  by  9  : 
123456789 
9 


IIIUUIOI 
and  we  have  9  ones  again,  or  9. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Cincinnati  paper,  re- 
marking upon  these  singularities,  says  : — 

"  One  of  these  properties  is  of  importance  to 
all  book-keepers  and  accountants  to  know,  and 
which  I  have  never  seen  published.  1  acciden- 
tally found  it  out,  and  the  discovery  to  me  (though 
it  may  have  been  well  known  to  others  before) 
has  often  been  of  essential  service  in  settling 
complicated  accounts.  It  is  this  :— The  difference 
between  any  transposed  number  is  always  a  nful- 
tiple  of  9  ;  for  instance,  suppose  an  accounfant 
or  book-keeper  cannot  prove  or  balance  his  ac- 
counts— there  is  a  difference  between^ds  debts 
and  credits,  which  he  cannot  account^r  after 
careful  and  repeated  addings.  Let  him,  then, 
see  if  this  difference  can  be  divided  by  9  without 
any  remainder.  If  it  can,  he  may  be  assured 
that  his  error  most  probably  lies  in  his  having 
somewhere  transposed  figures ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
has  put  down  92  for  29,  83  for  38,  &c.,  with  any 
other  transposition.  The  difference  of  any  such 
transposition  is  always  a  multiple  of  9.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  will  at  once  direct  attention  to 
the  true  source  of  error,  and  save  the  labor  of 
adding  up  often  long  coluruns  of  figures.  The 
difference  between  92  and  29  is  63,  or  7  times 
9  ;  and  so  on  between  any  transposed  numbers." 
— National  Magazine, 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Mkal  — The  Flour  market  is  steady, 
with  little  inquiry  for  export.  Sales  of  standara 
brands  for  export  at  $9  75 ;  sales  for  home  con- 
sumplion  at  $9  75  a  $I0  00  for  good  brands  j  extra 
at  $10  25  a  S^ll  00.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  at 
$6  25  per  barrel,  and  Corn  meal  at  S4  25. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  still  scarce.  Sales  of  prime 
red  Wheat  at  $2  40,  and  of  Southern  and  Pennsyl- 
vania white  within  the  range  of  %'2  45  a  $2  50. 
Rye  is  in  demand  at  $1  25  per  bushel.  Corn  is 
steady;  sales  of  Southern  yellow  at  95  a  96c,  partly 
in  store.    Sales  of  Oats  at  57  a  58c. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDLNG  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.~It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Sunnn.er  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifih  month  next.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  be  extensive  and  thorough. 
A  series  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by 
a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Terms  per  session  of  five  months,  Sixty  Dollars. 
No  extras,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
guages, which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each. 

For  reference  and  further  particulars  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  31,  1855— 6t.  BRNJ.  SvV^AYNE. 

ERCIL DOUN  BO'aRDING"sC HOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence 
j  on  the  7th  of  Fifth  n)onth  next.    It  is  situated  near 
i  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
{  road,  from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

1'he  branches  comprising  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation are  taught.    Seieniilic  Lectures  are  delivered 
I  during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus, 
j  Terms  $50.00  per  session  of  tu't  nty  weeks.  Drawing 
('  $5.00  extra.     All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  ilrcildoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGI  ON, 

3d  mo.  24 — 6t.  Principal. 

GTrEEN    L a VV^Hi o'aRdTn G~~"sC H 00 £7  FOR 
J  GIRLS. — This  School  is  hands-omely  situated  in 
j  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
I     The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
i  day  of  Filth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
I  Tiie  Course  of  Lutruciion  embraces  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education  ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.    No  extra  charge  excej  t 
for  the  French,  Avhich  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 
Session.  One  hall  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  aLo  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post  Office. 
3d  mo.  17— 2m.  pd. 

KA.  &  J.  .1.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  LUMBER 
,  MERCHANTS,  Broad  above  Green  St.,  have 
constantly  on  hand  a  well  selected  stock  of  seasoned 
lumber.  Rked  A.  Williams, 

Joseph  J.  Williams, 
nth  mo.  16— 6m.  Franklin  Shoemasbr. 
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A  letter  to  Joanna  Eleonora  Malane,  the  noble 
young  woman  at  Frankfort ^ 

Harlingerii  l\th  of  the  1th  mo.,  1677. 

Dear  Friend  J.  E.  M. : — My  dear  and  ten- 
der love,  which  God  hath  raised  in  my  heart  by 
his  living  Word  to  all  mankind,  (but  more  es- 
pecially unto  those  in  whom  He  hath  begotten 
an  holy  hunger  and  thirst  after  him,)  saluteth 
thee  :  and  amongst  those  of  tha*  place  where 
thou  livest,  the  remembrance  of  thee,  with  thy 
companions,  is  most  particularly  and  eminently 
at  this  time  brought  before  me.  And  the  sense 
of  your  open-heartedness,  simplicity  and  sincere 
love  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  that  by  us  was 
delivered  unto  you,  hath  deeply  engaged  my 
heart  towards  you,  and  often  raised  in  my  soul 
heavenly  breathings  to  the  Grod  of  my  life,  that 
he  would  keep  you  in  the  daily  sense  of  that  di- 
vine life,  which  then  affected  you.  For  this 
know, it  was  the  life  in  yourselves,  thatso  sweetly 
visited  you  by  the  ministry  of  life  through  us. 

Wherefore  love  the  Divine  Life  and  Light  in 
yourselves.  Be  retired  and  still ;  let  that  holy 
seed  move  in  all  heavenly  things  before  you 
move ;  for  no  one  receiveth  anything  (that  truly 
profiteth)  but  what  he  receiveth  from  above. 
Thus  said  John  to  his  disciples.  Now  that  that 
stirrcth  in  your  hearts,  drawoth  you  out  of  the 
world,  slayeth  you  to  all  the  vainglory  and  pleas- 
ure, nnd  empty  worships  that  arc  in  it;  this  is 
from  above,  the  heavenly  seed  of  God,  pure  and 
incorruptible,  tliat  has  come  down  from  heaven 
to  make  you  heavenly ;  that  in  heavenly  places 
you  may  dwell  and  witnes?,  witli  the  saints  of 
old,  this  heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels. 
Oh  stay  your  minds  upon  the  appearance  of  Je- 
sus in  you,  in  whose  light  yo  shall  sco  light !  It 
will  make  of  you  a  weighty  considering  spirit, 
more  and  more  ;  that  you  may  sec  how  the  niVvS- 


tery  of  iniquity  hath  wrought,  and  how  man- 
kind is  corrupted  in  all  things,  and  what  part 
you  yet  have,  that  belongeth  not  to  the  Paradise  of 
God,  that  you  may  lay  it  all  down  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  follow  him,  who  is  going  up  and 
down,  doing  good  to  all  that  believe  in  his  name. 
So  possess  your  souls  in  the  sensible  feeling  of 
his  daily  visits,  shinings  and  breathings  upon 
your  spirits  ;  and  wait  diligently,  and  watch  cir- 
cumspectly, lest  the  enemy  surprise  you,  or  your 
Lord  come  unawares  upon  you,  and  you  be  un- 
prepared to  receive  his  sweet  and  precious  visi- 
tations. That  so  those  holy  beginnings,  which 
thou  art  a  witness  of  with  thy  companions,  may 
not  be  lost,  or  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  but 
that  you  may,  from  day  to  day  feel  the  growth 
of  his  Light,  Life,  Power  and  Kingdom  in  your 
souls,  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  come,  yea,  it  is  given  to  the  saints. 

And  what  I  say  unto  one,  I  say  unto  all  that 
received  our  testimony  in  that  city,  to  whom 
thou  mayest  give,  if  thou  plcasest,  the  remem- 
brance of  my  dear  love,  who  travail  in  the  spirit 
for  their  redemption,  that  they  may  be  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
dwell  among  you,  keep  3'our  hearts  steadfast  in 
his  holy  light,  without  wavering,  all  the  days  of 
your  appointed  time,  until  your  great  and  last 
change  shall  come;  when  He  will  receive  his 
own  sheep  into  his  own  everlasting  kingdom, 
from  the  power  of  the  foxes  and  the  wolves  and 
all  the  devouring  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  When 
he  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
sighing  and  sorrowing  shall  be  no  more  I  And 
when  it  shall  be  said,  There  is  no  more  death,  no 
more  night,  no  more  time. 

This  ariseth  in  my  heart  to  thee — give  not  thy 
bread  to  dogs,  spend  not  thy  portion.  Feed  not 
the  serpent,  neither  hearken  to  him.  Abide  with 
Jesus,  and  he  will  abide  with  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  righteousness, 
through  the  cross  that  crucifieth  thee  to  tho 
world,  and  the  world  to  theo.  80  in  the  lore 
which  overcomcth  the  world,  that  is  divine,  and 
from  above,  and  leadeth  all  thither  thit  roceiro 
it  into  their  hearts,  I  take  my  leave  of  thoe, 
with  thy  companions,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
city  known  to  us,  remaining  thy  faithful  friend, 
and  tho  Lord's  day-Uborcr."        Wm.  Pk.nn. 
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F  K  I N  D  S  '    IN  T  E  L  L  I  G'  E  N  C  E  R. 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  XLII. 

Sarah  Beckwith,  duughter  of  Marmaduke 
Beck  with,  of  Aud  borough,  near  Masbam  in 
Yorkshire,  was  from  a  child  sober  and  grave  in 
her  deportment,  not  addicted  to  hght  and  need- 
less words,  but  behaved  herself  as  one  who  was 
watchful  lest  she  should  offend  the  Lord,  or  be 
an  evil  example  to  others.  She  was  obedient  to 
her  parents,  and  tenderly  affectionate  to  others, 
sincerelj^  devoted  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  seek  his 
kingdom,  and  the  righteousness  thereof.  She 
loved  retirement,  and  v^'hen  her  business  was 
over,  would  walk  alone  in  the  fields  and  other 
places,  where  she  sought  the  Lord,  and  would 
sing  praises  unto  Him,' when  she  thought  nobody 
saw  or  heard  her. 

In  her  sickness  she  was  much  troubled  wiih 
shortness  of  breath,  and  often  prayed  to  the 
Lord,  to  enable  her  to  praise  Him  whilst  she 
lived. 

About  five  days  before  her  decease,  having 
some  eas'l,  she  desired  to  be  raised  up  in  her 
bed,  and  spoke  largely  of  the  tender  dealings  of 
God  with  her,  desiring  those  who  were  young  to 
prize  their  time,  not  knowing  how  few  their  days 
might  be;  ^'For,''  said  she,  "  many  are  the  temp- 
tations of  the  enemy,  especially  to  youth,  pre- 
senting length  of  days,  aod  persuading  them  that 
it  is  soon  enough  to/rouble  themselves  with  such 
a  concern,  for  so  he  would  have  persuaded  me ; 
and  many  ways  was  I  tempted,  which  caused 
such  exercises,  that  I  was  brought  nigh  to  des- 
pair. I  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day.  No 
one  heard  me  but  the  Lord  alone,  who  heard  my 
call,  and  afterwards  gave  me  some  comfortable 
assurance  of  my  salvation  ;  but  the  enemy  hath 
been  very  busy,  and  has  sorely  hurried  me,  since 
I  began  with  this  illness/'  Afterward^,  she 
prayed,  ^'0  Lord,  give  me  fall  assurance  of  my 
salvation,  before  I  depart  hence.''  0  Lord,' let 
not  my  distemper  overcome  my  senses,  till  I 
come  to  a  full  enjoyment  !  I  pray  thee,  let  not 
my  desires  cease,  till  thou  answerest  the  desire 
of  my  heart  ;  and  let  nothing  quench  thy  love." 
And  the  Lord  answered  her  cries,  and  caused  her 
cup  to  overflow,  so  that  she  sung  heavenly  praises 
to  the  God  of  her  salvation. 

She  also  gave  tender  advice  to  her  sisters, 
and  desired  them  to  love  and  fear  the  Lord  above 
all,  and  keep  in  the  truth  ;  saying,  0  !  press 
after  it,  to  feel  the  working  of  it  in  your  own 
hearts ;  and  when  you  are  in  it,  keep  in  it,  and 
under  the  government  of  it.  Heed  not  to  deck 
yourselves,  but  be  meek  and  low.  None  ought 
to  pride  themselves  in  any  endowment,  either 
beauty,  or  any  other  thing ;  because  it  is  not 
theirs,  but  the  Lord's  who  gave  it  them,  andean 
take  it  away  when  he  pleaseth  :  saying  what  is 
all  now  to  me  She  also  spoke  of  the  condi- 
tion of  some  who  were  grown  careless,  and  were 
got  into  liberty.  ^'  Such/'  said  she,  "  are  ill  ex- 


amples to  those  that  are  coming  up.''  She  said 
there  were  many  who  professed  truth,  but  knew 
little  what  truth  is.  "  It  does  not  consist  only 
in  coming  to  meetings,  and  wearing  plain  ap- 
parel and  the  like,  unless  they  come  to  feel  the 
operation  of  truth  in  their  own  hearts ;  for  all 
such  outward  appearances  will  stand  in  no  stead, 
without  the  love  of  God  be  inwardly  felt  and  en- 
joyed. It  is  an  easy  thing  to  come  to  meetings; 
and  some  are  ready  to  think  that  doing  so,  and 
behaving  themselves  soberly,  is  sufficient;  but 
the  Lord  seeth  at  all  times,  and  he  will  have  no 
such  mockery.  I  bless  God,  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  seeming  what  I  was  not.'' 

Her  love  was  great  to  faithful  friends  and 
she  much  desired  their  company,  and  wonder- 
fully prized  the  love  and  mercies  of  God,  saying, 
''It  is  not  for  my  deserts,  for  I  had  nothing  to 
engage  the  Lord  with,  but  it  is  his  free  love  to 
me."  She  said  there  was  man's  righteousness, 
and  the  righteousness  of  God;  but  man's  righte- 
ousness must  be  rent  off,  and  man  covered  with 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  said,  I 
lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  in  the  midst  of 
the  paths  of  judgment,  that  I  may  cause  them 
that  love  me  to  inherit  substance."  Speaking 
of  the  way  of  truth  she  said,  it  was  a  strait  and 
narrow  way,  and  not  to  be  kept  in,  without  a 
daily  watch ;  and  further  said,  ^'  But  although  a 
strait  way,  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  path  and  dehght- 
some.  Oh  !  here  is  peace  in  abundance.  It  is 
so  sweet,  I  could  delight  always  to  enjoy  it,  and 
to  live  therein ;  gold  is  not  worthy  to  compare 
with  it."  She  thus  continued,  being  taken  up 
with  heavenly  thoughts,  saying,  "  Lord,  give  me 
fully  to  drink  of  the  well  of  water  that  is  within 
the  gate,  for  thou  hast  raised  my  heart,  and  I 
am  overcome  with  thy  love.  0 !  Lord,  open 
thou  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  of  thy 
blessings  into  my  soul,  until  there  be  not  room 
to  receive,  that  I  may  praise  and  bless  thy 
name." 

Her  end  drawing  nearer,  she  prayed  the  Lord 
to  give  her  an  easy  passage ;  and  taking  leave  of 
her  sister  Hannah,  she  said  if  she  was  worse, 
some  should  call  her.  Taking  her  by  the  hand, 
she  said,  "■  Dear  sister  thou  hast  been  near  and 
dear  to  me,  and  careful  of  me  :  the  Lord  requite 
thee,  and  be  near  to  thee  when  thou  comest  to 
lie  on  a  dying  bed.''  Near  morning,  her  dis- 
temper growing  upon  her,  she  said,  I  am  as 
sensible  as  any  of  you,  and  I  am  well  content  to 
die.  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  salvation  ;"  with 
many  more  good  expressions,  which  could  not  be 
perfectly  understood,  her  voice  being  low ;  but 
she  was  sensible  to  the  last,  saying  within  a  very 
little  time  of  drawing  her  last  breath,  ''Lord, 
take  me  away;"  and  presently  after,  she  gently 
and  comfortably  passed  out  of  this  world,  to  live 
for  ever  in  a  world  which  hath  no  end. 

She  departed  this  life  the  24th  of  the  9th  mo. 
1691.  * 
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rrora  D  Israeii. 
ORIGIN  OF  THE    3IATERIALS  OF  WRITI^•G. 

I  have  collected  from  the  literary  history  of 
France  the  present  curious  article. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  \vritina:was  on  cin-  ; 
ders,  on  bricks,  and  on  tables  of  stone;  after- 
wards on  plates  of  various  materials,  on  ivory, 
and  on  similar  articles. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  mention  is  made  of  the 
custom  of  writing  on  stone,  and  on  sheets  of 
lead.  It  was  oa  tables  of  stone  that  Moses 
received  the  law  written  by  God  himself.  The 
Gauls  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  wrote  on  tables  j 
but  of  what  they  were  composed  is  not  known. 
This  manner  of  writing  we  still  retain,  in  re- 
spect to  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  and  such  me- 
morials as  we  are  desirous  should  reach  pos- 
terity. 

These  early  inventions,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
tablets  of  wood;  and  as  cedar  is  incorruptible 
because  of  its  bitterness,  they  chose  this  wood 
for  their  mo^t  important  writings.    From  this 
custom  arises  the  celebrated  expressions  of  the  i 
ancients,  when  they  meant  to  give  the  highest  eulo- 
gium  of  an  excellent  work,  etcedro  di'jna  loonari  ;  \ 
that  it  was  worthy  to  be  put  on  cedar.    These  i 
tablets  were  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees ;  the  j 
use  of  them  still  exists,  but  in  general  they  are  1 
made  of  other  material  than  wood.    The  same  i 
reason  which  led  to  prefer  the  cedar  to  other  ! 
trees  induced  to  write  on  was,  which  is  incor-  ' 
ruptible  from  its  nature.    Men  generally  used  ' 
it  to  write  their  testaments,  in  order  the  better  ! 
to  preserve  them.    Thus  Juveniil  says,  Ceraa 
implere  capaces. 

Saint  Isadore  of  Seville  testifies,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Tuscans  were  the  first  who  used 
wax  to  write  on.    They  wrote  with  an  iron  bod-  j 
kin,  as  they  did  on  the  other  substances  we  have  | 
noticed.     But  the   Pvomans  having  forbidden 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  they  substituted  a 
stylus  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird,  or  other  ani- 
mal ;  so  that  their  writings  resemble  engravings,  j 
They  also  employed  reeds  cut  in  the  form  of 
pens. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  the  art  of  writing 
consisted  in  painting  with  different  kinds  of 
ink.  This  novel  mode  of  writing  occasioned 
them  to  invent  other  materials  proper  to  receive 
their  writing — they  now  chose  the  ihiu  peels  cf 
certain  trees,  plants,  and  skins  of  animals,  which 
were  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  first  place 
where  they  began  to  prepare  these  skins  was 
Pergamos,  Asia.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  La- 
tin name,  from  whence  we  have  derived  that  of 
parchment.  These  skins  are,  however,  better 
known  amongst  the  authors  of  the  purest  liatiu, 
under  the  name  of  mrmlrana.  Tiny  were  so 
called  because  of  the  membranes  of  the  animaN, 
of  which  they  were  compopcd.  The  ancients 
had  parchments  of  three  different  colors,  white, 
yellow  and  purple.    At  Rome,  white  parchment 


was  disliked,  because  it  was  more  subject  to  be 
soiled  than  the  other.?,  and  dazzled  the  eye. 
They  generally  wrote  in  letters  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, on  purple  parchment.  This  custom  con- 
tinued in  the  early  ages  of  the  church;  and 
there  are  yet  extant  written  copies  of  the  evan- 
gelists of  this  kind  :  of  which  specimens  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Egyptians  on  their  side  employed  for  wri- 
ting the  bark  or  pith  of  a  plant  popyrus. 
Formerly  there  grew  great  quantities  of  it  cn 
the  sides  of  the  Nile.  It  is  this  plant  which 
has  given  the  name  to  our  paper,  although  it  is 
composed  of  linen  or  rags.  The  Chinese  make 
their  paper  with  silk.  The  use  of  paper  is  of  - 
great  antiquity.  It  is  what  the  ancient  Latin- 
ists  call  sliarta  or  charta.  The  honor  of  this 
invention  is  due  to  the  town  of  Memphis  in 
Egypt.  Before  the  use  of  parchment  and  paper 
passed  to  the  Romans,  they  contrived  to  use  the 
thin  peel  which  was  found  on  certain  trees,  be- 
tween the  wood  of  these  trees  and  their  bark. 
This  second  skin  they  called  liher,  from  whence 
they  hlive  derived  the  names  of  library  and  li- 
brarian in  the  European  languages,  and  the 
French  their  lihre  for  book.  Anciently,  instead 
of  folding  this  bark,  this  parchment  and  paper, 
as  we  fold  ours,  they  rolled  it  according  as  they 
wrote  on  it ;  and  the  Latin  names  which  they 
rave  these  rolls,  is  passed  into  our  laDguagts,  as 
well  as  the  others.  TTe  say  a  volume  or  volumes, 
although  our  books  are  composed  of  pages  cut, 
and  bound  together. 

The  ancients  were  still  more  curious  than  our- 
selves in  having  their  books  richly  ornamented. 
Besides  the  tint  of  purple  with  which  they  tinged 
their  vellum,  and  the  liquid  gold  which  they  em- 
ployed for  their  ink,  they  were  very  soliciious 
to  enrich  with  precious  stones  the  covers  of  their 
books.  In  the  early  Dgcs  of  the  church,  they 
painted  on  the  outside  commonly  a  dying  Christ. 

The  following  additional  information,  taken 
from  Casley's  cat.alogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
King's  library,  is  not  less  curious. 

"  Yarra  says,  that  plain  leaves  (or  nialh^w 
leaves)  were  at  first  used  for  writing  on ;  from 
whence  the  word  began  and  continued  to  signify 
the  loaf  of  a  b  >ok,  as  well  as  of  a  tree  or  plant. 

"  That  the  ancients  wrote  or  engraved  on 
brass  is  manifest  from  several  instances  ;  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables,  and  other  monuments,  were 
kept  in  the  capitol,  engraved  on  brass.  The 
Romans  and  the  Lacedemonians  wrote  I  ke  the 
Jews  on  tables.  There  is  a  small  f: 
writing  on  bark,  near  one  thousand  y  \ 
the  Cntttmian  Library;  and  there  a;  re- 
maining a  few  old  books  in  libraric.«  abroad,  said 
to  be  written  on  the  ICgypfian  papyrus. 

"The  art  of  making  paper  of  cotton,  w.ns*  dis- 
covered in  t!io  Xlth  century.  The  invention  of 
making  paper  of  linen  rags  c-»uld  ugi  be  long 
after." 

4| 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

In  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  Church  we  are 
brought  to  this  conclusion  : — In  some  places  the 
spirit  of  controversy  has  consumed  the  spirit  of 
piety — in  others,  the  spirit  of  worldliness  has 
gained  a  mournful  pre-eminence,  and  thousands 
are  led  captive  by  it.  Where  is  the  remedy  for 
the  declension  and  desolations  that  are  mani- 
fest ? 

Individual  duty,  or  individual  faithfulness  to 
known  duty,  we  believe  would  do  more  to  rectify 
the  evils  complained  of,  than  any  other  means 
that  could  be  resorted  to.  The  voice  of  rebuke 
or  censure  requires  but  a  small  part  of  the  mo- 
ral energy  necessary  to  quench  only  one  of  the 
minor  evil  passions  of  one's  own  heart.  We  may 
boldly  point  out  the  abominations  that  surround 
us,  while  we  have  not  the  moral  courage  to 
strike  an  energetic  blow  at  the  sinful  principle 
within  us.  It  is  said  with  truth,  to  be  much 
easier  to  make  an  assault  upon  other  men's  sins, 
than  boldly  contend  with  our  own,  and  patiently 
go  forward  with  their  demolition. 

Now,  disciple  of  Christ,  we  would  not  dis- 
courage any  concern  thou  mayest  feel  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Church.  We  care  not 
how  broad  are  thy  sympathies,  we  can  rejoice  in 
the  strength  and  depth  of  thy  emotions  of  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  Zion.  But  we  caution 
thee  not  to  be  drawn  by  any  object  whatever, 
even  Zion's  welfare,  from  the  spiritual  care  and 
regulation  of  thy  own  heart.  While  thou  mourn- 
est  over  desolation  elsewhere,  see  to  it  that  tliy 
own  soul  is  not  a  moral  waste.  Let  not  care  for 
the  Church  consume  those  energies  which  the 
culture  of  thy  own  heart  demands.  Zion's  pre- 
sent weakness  and  tarnished  honor  is  owing 
more,  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  the  neglect  of 
personal  holiness.  Thy  zeal  for  Zion  has  no 
good  foundation,  is  not  a  spiritual  reality,  if  it 
bo  not  based  on  a  well  kept  heart — if  it  does  not 
originate  in  a  soul  prepared  for  communion  with 
God,  and  animated  by  the  holy  principles  of  the 
gospel.  This  then  is  the  bearing  of  our  re- 
marks. Let  the  present  state  of  the  church 
arouse  to  individual  duties  and  responsibilities — 
awaken  the  anxiety  in  each  member,  that  07?,et'm£'- 
yard,  at  least,  shall  be  well  kept.  If  tares  have 
started  and  are  luxuriant  in  every  other  field, 
let  there  be  at  least  one  from  which  they  shall  be 
expelled,  even  to  the  last  of  their  number.  If 
the  soldiers  of  Zion  have  not  become  a  mighty 
multitude,  let  there  be  07ie  soldier  of  the  cross 
Urm  and  true,  and  be  that  honor  thine. 

A  little  girl  about  seven  years  old  was  asked 
by  an  atheist  how  large  she  supposed  her  God  to 
be :  to  which  she  replied  with  admirable  readi- 
ness, He  is  so  great,  the  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain him,  and  yet  so  kindly  condescending  as  to 
dwell  in  my  little  heart.'' 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
GUIANA. 
Continued  from  page  45. 

Far  different  to  the  barren  savannahs,"  Br. 
Dalton  remarks,  are  the  magnificent  forests 
which  present  to  the  eye  an  unfading  garment 
of  green,  varying  in  tint  from  the  darkest  to  the 
lightest  hue.  Here  are  to  be  seen  majestic  trees, 
larger  and  statelier  than  the  oak  ;  here  entwine 
in  voluptuous  negligence  numerous  pliant  vines, 
interlacing  and  encircling  the  larger  trees,  and 
named  by  the  colonists  bush-robes  (lianes.)  Here 
flourish  the  varieties  of  the  broad-leaved  palms, 
the  numerous  native  fruit  trees,  and  a  host  of 
others  possessing  medicinal  and  other  valuable 
properties,  whilst  minute  mosses,  innumerable 
lichens,  and  a  variety  of  ferns  and  parasitic  plants 
crowd  together  in  social  luxuriance  ;  orchideous 
plants  in  amazing  numbers,  perched  on  the 
gigantic  and  forked  branches  of  tress,  seeking 
only  for  a  resting-place,  appear  to  inhale  from 
the  air  alone  (though  so  densely  crow^ded  by  in- 
habitants) the  pabulum  which  supports  their 
capricious  and  singular  existence. 

The  whole  earth  is  life,  the  very  air  is  life, 
and  the  foot  of  man  can  scarcely  tread  upon  an 
inch  of  ground  in  this  magazine  of  Nature's 
wonders  witliout  crushing  some  graceful  plant  or 
beauteous  flower,  so  densely  is  it  inhabited,  so 
united,  peaceful,  and  thriving  are  its  denizens. 
The  very  beams  of  the  bright  sun  are  excluded 
from  these  secret  haunts.  Its  rays  glance  only 
on  the  fanciful  and  glistening  leaves,  which  form 
a  veil  or  mantle  to  the  treasures  they  conceal. 
How  true  and  beautiful  again  is  the  language  of 
Humboldt;  not  alone  are  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
plants  glorying  in  existence,  but  the  forest,  still 
and  silent  as  the  grave,  is  yet  a  city  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  things  living,  save  man  :  "  Yet 
amid  this  apparent  silence,  should  one  listen  at- 
tentively, he  hears  a  stifled  sound,  a  continued 
murmur,  a  hum  of  insects  that  fill  the  lower 
strata  of  the  air.  Nothing  is  more  adapted  to 
excite  in  man  a  sentiment  of  the  extent  and 
power  of  organic  life. 

"  Myriads  of  insects  crawl  on  the  ground,  and 
flutter  round  the  plants  scorched  by  the  sun's 
heat.  A  confused  noise  issues  from  every  bush, 
from  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks,  and  from  the  ground,  which  is  under- 
rained  by  lizards,  millepedes,  and  blind  worms. 
It  is  a  voice  proclaiming  to  us  that  all  nature 
breathes,  that,  under  a  thousand  differents  forms, 
life  is  difi'used  in  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil  as 
in  the  bosom  of  its  waters,  and  in  the  air  that 
circulates  around  us." 

Timber  trees  in  every  variety,  fruit  trees  in 
astonishing  profusion,  m.edicinal  plants  of  sin- 
gular efficacy,  shrubs  and  flower  plants  in  inex- 
haustible numbers,  are  found  within  these  fruit- 
ful forests,  in  whose  branches  nestle  a  world  of 
birds.    The  shrill  scream  of  the  parrot  at  morn- 
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ing  and  evening  rends  the  air,  while  plaintive 
and  slow  strains  may  be  heard  at  times  from  the 
maam  and  the  powie.  The  rich  plumage  of  the 
numerous  bird  tribes,  and  theirpeculiar  and  varied 
notes,  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  mute  but 
grand  assemblage  of  living  plants.  The  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  of  these  vast  forests  are 
almost  incredible,  save  to  eje-witnesses.  The  i 
Indian,  the  melancholy  lord  of  the  soil,  alone  ap- 
preciates their  gorgeous  beauty  and  soothing 
solitudes. 

JSiext  to  the  boundless  forests  come  the  magni- 
ficent rivers  of  Gruiana ;  with  their  noble  ex- 
panse of  waters,  their  beautiful  wooded  islands, 
their  picturesque  cataracts,  their  lonely  but 
romantic  scenery,  and  their  secluded  creeks^  the 
resort  of  savage  barbarism. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts, 
nor  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  although  even 
there  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  and  breadth 
of  water  are  very  striking,  that  the  most  re- 
markable scenes  and  objects  which  are  met  with 
in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana  present  them- 
selves to  notice.  The  traveller  must  pass  by 
the  maritime  portion,  and  leave  behind  him  the 
interminable  forests  ;  he  must  ascend  the  rivers, 
and  surmount  the  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts  ; 
he  must  quit  the  equable  but  enervating  tem- 
perature of  the  low  lands,  and  ascend  the  granite 
mountains  and  sandstone  heights,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery ;  and  to  trace  with  awe,  wonder,  and  ad- 
miration, the  pisturesque  objects  which  stud  the 
wooded  plains  and  wandering  streams. 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  the 
greatest  geological  wonder  of  Guiana  is  the 
Ataraipu,  or  Devil's  Rock.  This  singular  rock 
is  wooded  for  about  350  feet,  above  which  rises 
a  mass  of  granite  devoid  of  all  vegetation,  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  for  about  550  feet  more.  At 
another  spot,  a  remarkable  basaltic  column, 
fashioned  by  Nature,  and  called  by  the  Indians 
Pure-piapa,  or  the  Felled  Tree,  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  small  hillock,  about  50  feet  liigh. 

A  portion  of  another  group  of  colutnnar  basalts, 
which  also  terminates  on  the  summit  in  one 
abrupt  pillar,  about  50  feet  in  height,  hns  been 
assimilated  by  the  Indians  to  the  Maroea — a 
large  rattle  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  calabash- 
tree,  filleil  with  pebbles,  featliers,  stone  and  snake- 
teeth,  and  which  is  the  indispensable  instrument 
of  the  Piatrary,  Piai-man,  or  Indian  sorcerer, 
during  his  conjurations.  Another  group  of 
columnar  trap-rocks  has  been  called  the  gnava- 
trco  stump.  The  Indians  have  a  very  primitive 
tradition  of  a  good  spirit  turning  everything  to 
stone  which  he  touched;  hence  every  rock  which 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  si/ie,  or  fantastically 
shaped  by  nature,  is  compared  to  some  bird, 
nniiual,  or  tree,  petriGed  by  the  powerful  iMa- 
kunaima. 

Granite  rocks,  well  known  for  the  fantastic 


shapes  which  they  assume  in  various  countries, 
and  for  their  peculiar  decomposition  into  globu- 
lar nnasscs  and  rocking  stones,  present  the  same 
peculiarities  here  as  elsewhere,  and  to  a  rather 
remarkable  extent.  Piles  of  granite  are  met 
with  on  the  Essequebo,  rising  to  a  height  of  140 
to  160  feet.  One  pile  consists  of  three  huge 
blocks,  resting  one  above  the  other.  Another  of 
a  pyramidal  shape  attains  nearly  to  the  height 
of  200  feet.  These  giants  of  the  hil^  as  Mr. 
Waterton  has  termed  them  in  his  "  Wandering," 
are  both  of  them  inaccessible. 

It  is  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  rude  and 
fanciful  hieroglyphics,  called  "  picture-writing" 
by  the  Indians,  are  met  with.  The  figures  re- 
presented are  of  the  most  varied  and  singular 
description — rude  outlines  of  birds,  animals,  men 
and  women,  and  even  large  vessels  with  masts. 
Characters  have  also  been  met  with  which  have 
been  supposed  to  bear  a  remote  resemblance  to 
the  Hebrew. 

Sir  R.  Schomburgk  remarks,  in  his  "  Illus- 
trated Views  of  British  Guiana,"  in  reference  to 
those  rude  sculptures  : 

"  A  mystery,  not  yet  solved,  hangs  over  these 
sculptured  rocks  ;  whatever  may  be  their  origin, 
the  subject  is  one  of  high  interest,  and  demands 
the  full  investigation  of  the  antiquarian  and  his- 
torian. I  have  myself  traced  these  inscriptions 
through  seven  hundred  miles  of  longitude,  and 
five  hundred  of  latitude,  or  scattered  here  and 
there  over  an  extent  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  I  have  copied  many  of 
them,  and  although  they  do  not  denote  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization,  in  my  opinion  they 
have  a  higher  origin  and  signification  than  that 
generally  asciibed  to  them;  namely,  the  idle 
tracings  of  hunting  nations.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  situation  of  those  which  I  have  seen  was 
generally  near  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  In- 
dian races  of  the  present  day  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  their  origin  ;  some  ascribe  them  to  the 
good  spirit,  others  to  their  forefathers  ;  and  the 
Taruma  Indians,  on  the  river  Cuyuwine,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Upper  Essequebo,  gave  me.  in  answer 
to  the  question,  Who  had  made  the  figures  whicli 
I  saw  sculptured  on  some  of  the  blocks  of  green- 
stone in  that  river  ?  '  that  women  had  made  them 
long  time  ago  !'  " 

It  miglit  be  remarked  upon  this  that  cataracts 
are  just  the  places  where  hard  rocks,  such  as 
granite  and  greenstone,  are  met  with,  adapted 
for  lasting  sculptures;  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  spot,  to  which  the  Tndiatiis  never  insensible, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  water,  would  have  con- 
stituted farther  temptations  to  the  lingering  hun- 
ter to  practise  there  his  rude  aiul  elementary 
art. 

The  Indians  of  Guiana  nre  o(  w  reddish  brown 
color,  and  somewhat  glossy,  not  unlike  new  and 
clean  copper.  They  are  as  gr:ue  and  austere  as 
Arabs,  exhibiting  much  dignity  in  their  walk 
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and  bearing,  and  an  imperturbable  calmness  and 
self-possession.  Strange  that  such  noble  attri- 
butes should  most  distinguish  man  in  his  savage 
state  !  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  having  dif- 
ferent names,  habits,  language,  and  even  moral 
and  physical  qualities,  although  apparently  de- 
scending from  the  same  parent  stock,  which  is 
Mongolian  in  its  character.  After  an  inter- 
course of  three  hundred  years  with  the  white 
man,  the  modes  and  habits  of  the  native  have 
undergone  little  or  no  change.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eiforts  made  by  a  few  zealous  mis- 
sionaries, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  civilize 
and  improve  him  ;  while  the  intrusion  of  Euro- 
peans into  the  territories  which  once  belonged  to 
his  fore-fathers  rapidly  threatens  to  extinguish 
the  last  remnants  of  his  race. 

The  tribe  called  Macusi  has  the  credit,  if  any, 
of  preparing  the  famous  wourali  or  urari  poison, 
the  various  ingredients  of  which  lie  obtains  from 
the  depths  of  the  forests.  The  principal,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dalton,  is  the  wourali  vine,  which 
grows  wild.  Having  procured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this,  he  next  seeks  a  bitter  root,  and 
one  or  two  bulbous  plants,  which  contain  a  green 
and  glutinous  juice.  These  being  all  tied  together, 
he  searches  for  two  species  of  venomous  ants  : 
one  large  and  black,  the  muneery,''  about  an 
inch  long,  and  found  in  nests  near  to  aromatic 
shrubs ;  the  other  a  small  red  one,  found  under 
the  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  shrubs.  Provid- 
ing himself  now  with  some  strong  Indian  pepper, 
and  the  pounded  fangs  of  the  cabarri"  and 
conna-couchi  snakes,  the  manufacturer  of  poison 
proceeds  to  his  deadly  task  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  us  of  the  proceedings  of  witches,  as 
chronicled  by  poets  and  romancers  : 

"  He  scrapes  the  wourali  vine  and  bitter  root 
into  thin  shavings,  and  puts  them  into  a  kind  of 
colander,  made  of  leaves ;  this  he  holds  over  an 
earthen  pot,  and  pours  water  on  the  shavings ; 
the  liquor  which  comes  through  has  the  appear- 
ance of  coffee.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  procured,  the  shavings  are  thrown  aside. 
He  then  bruises  the  bulbous  stalks,  and  squeezes 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  their  juice  through 
his  hands  into  the  pot.  Lastly,  the  snakes' 
fangs,  ants,  and  pepper  are  bruised,  and  thrown 
into  it.  It  is  placed  then  on  a  slow  fire,  and  as 
it  boils,  more  of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added, 
according  as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  and  the 
scum  is  taken  off  with  a  leaf;  it  remains  on  the 
fire  till  reduced  to  a  thick  syrup,  of  a  deep  brown 
color.  As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  a 
few  arrows  are  poisoned  with  it  to  try  its 
strength.'' 

The  manner  in  which  the  strength  of  the 
poison  is  tested  is  said  to  be  by  wounding  trees, 
and  if  the  leaves  fall  off  or  die  within  three  days 
they  consider  the  poison  sufficiently  virulent,  but 
not  otherwise  1 

When  a  man  is  to  be  killed,  his  enemy  follows 
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his  path  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  till  a  favor- 
able opportunity  presents  itself  of  shooting  him 
in  the  back.  He  then  drags  the  corpse  aside  and 
buries  it  in  a  shallow  grave.  The  third  night 
he  goes  to  the  grave,  and  presses  a  pointed  stick 
through  the  corpse.  If  on  withdrawing  the 
stick  he  finds  blood  on  the  end  of  it,  he  tastes 
the  blood,  in  order  to  ward  off  any  evil  effects 
that  might  follow  from  the  murder.  Hence  also, 
if  the  wounded  man  is  able  to  reach  his  home, 
he  charges  his  relations  to  bury  him  in  some 
place  where  his  body  cannot  be  found,  and  leaves 
it  to  them  to  avenge  his  death. 

[To  be  continued  J 


Dr.  Payson,  when  racked  with  pain,  and  near 
to  death,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  to  lose  one's  will.  Since  I  have  lost  my 
will,  I  have  found  happiness.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  disappointment  to  me,  for  I  have 
no  desires  but  that  God's  will  may  be  accom- 
plished." 

John  Newton,  in  his  old  age,  when  his  sight 
had  become  so  dim  as  to  be  unable  to  read,  hear- 
ing this  Scripture  repeated,  "  By  the  grace  of  God 
I  am  what  I  am,"  paused  for  some  moments,  and 
then  uttered  this  affecting  soliloquy  :  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  to  be.  Ah  !  how  imperfect  and 
deficient !  I  am  not  what  I  loish  to  be.  I  ab- 
hor that  which  is  evil,  and  I  would  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good.  I  am  not  what  I  hope  to 
be.  Soon,  soon,  I  shall  put  off  mortality,  and 
with  mortality,  all  sin  and  imperfection.  Though 
I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be,  what  I  wish  to  be, 
and  what  I  hope  to  be,  yet  I  can  truly  say  I  am 
not  what  I  once  was,  a  slave  to  sin  and  Satan  ;  and 
I  can  heartily  join  with  the  apostle,  and  acknow- 
ledge.    By  the  grace  of  God  lam  lohat  1  am." 

^'Iwas  once  called,"  says  Mr.  Jay,  ^' to  at- 
tend the  dying  bed  of  a  young  female.  In  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries,  she  replied,  ^  I  have  little 
to  relate  as  to  my  experience.  I  have  been  much 
tried  and  tempted  ;  but  this  is  my  sheet  anchor  : 
He  hath  said,  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  I  know  I  come  to 
him,  and  7  expect  he  will  he  as  good  as  his  word. 
Poor  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  he  will  not  trifle 
with  me  nor  deceive  me.  It  would  be  beneath 
his  greatness  as  well  as  goodness." 

Pleasure,  however  harmless  in  itself,  may  be- 
come mischievous  by  endearing  us  to  a  state 
which  we  know  to  be  transient  and  probationary, 
and  withdrawing  our  thoughts  from  that  of  which 
every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  the  beginning, 
and  of  which  no  length  of  time  will  bring  us  to 
the  end.  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  itself, 
nor  has  any  other  use,  but  as  it  disengages  us 
from  the  allurements  of  sense.  In  the  state  of 
future  perfection,  to  which  we  all  aspire,  there 
will  be  pleasure  without  danger,  and  security 
without  restraint.  Dr.  Johnson. 
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OCCUPATION,   ITS   UTILITY,    POLICY,  AND 
NECESSITY. 
<«  I  would  not  waste  my  spring  of  youth 
In  idle  dalliance.    I  would  plant  rich  seeds 
To  blossom  in  my  manhood,  and  bear  fruit 
When  I  am  old." 

Over-indulgent  parents  frequently  unfit  their 
children,  as  well  for  the  struggles  as  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  by  making  them  idlers, 
subject  them  to  a  thousand  temptations — temp- 
tations which,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
would  resist  or  defy,  but  which,  with  nothing  to 
do,  and  a  disposition  to  be  social,  are  almost  ir- 
resistible. There  is  indeed  nothing  more  essen- 
tial than  regular  occupation.  It  at  once  trains, 
schools  and  engages  the  mind,  influences  and 
controls  the  character,  employs  the  time,  arrests 
the  attention,  elevates  the  moral  nature,  and 
gives  the  individual  a  stake  in  society  and  its 
movements.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  nature  that 
man  should  be  employed.  The  youth  who  com- 
mences a  career  of  idleness,  and  wastes  the  early 
years  of  his  manhood  in  the  empty  pursuits  of 
fashion,  the  frivolous  gaieties  of  the  vapid  and 
unmeaning,  or  worse— who  may  be  constantly 
seen  reeling  from  one  hotel  to  another,  and  in- 
dulging in  every  description  of  excess,  will  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  not  only  die  prema- 
turely, but  with  a  sullied  name  and  a  darkened 
character.  The  sons  of  the  rich  are  especially 
liable  to  falter  and  fall  in  this  way.  The  poor 
man  is  compelled  by  the  force  of  necessity,  to 
send  his  children  into  the  world  to  wrestle  for 
themselves,  and  common  sense  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary experience  teaches  him,  that  in  order  to  do 
so  with  any  chance  of  success,  they  must  be  duly 
fitted  and  qualified,  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
trade,  calling,  or  profession.  It  is,  we  are 
aware,  difficult  at  times  to  choose,  but  almost 
any  regular  employment  is  better  than  none. 
Pride  too,  false  pride,  is  sometimes  a  sad  iynus 
fatuus,  and  at  once  bewilders  and  misleads. 
How  many  parents  who  have  grown  rich  by  the 
pursuit  of  some  mechanical  or  manufacturiog 
business,  turn  with  horror,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  like  pursuit  for  their  sons,  and  often 
too,  when  those  sons  do  not  possess  half  the  in- 
telligence, the  energy  and  perseverance  of  their 
fathers.  At  this  moment,  how  many  young 
men  are  wasting  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
professional  positions  for  which  they  are  totally 
unfitted,  but  which,  in  very  shame,  they  must 
adhere  to,  for  false  pride  will  not  permit  them 
to  take  a  step  in  another  direction.  ])cttcr,  they 
think,  to  starve  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  than  to 
flourish  or  prosper  us  a  mechanic  or  a  storekeeper. 
But,  wo  repeat,  any  regular  occupation  is  far 
better  than  none.  According  to  the  official  re- 
port of  the  officers  of  one  of  our  lVnit(Mitiaries, 
of  forty-eight  prisoners  received  during  a  single 
year  under  twenty-fivo  years  of  ago,  very  few 
had  been  taught  any  regular  or  useful  business. 


The  consequence  was,  that  Idleness  and  Tempta- 
tion followed  them  step  by  step,  until,  in  the 
end,  these  were  joined  by  Crime,  and  with  truly 
fearful  consequences.  The  responsibility  of 
parents  and  guardians  in  this  pariicular,  can 
scarcely  be  alluded  to  in  terms  too  strong.  The 
father  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  without 
any  trade,  calling  or  profession,  commits  not  only 
a  fearful  error,  but  a  crime.  He  subjects  him 
to  a  fiery  ordeal  without  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion. 

It  is  indeed  the  experience  of  the  m-ost  thought- 
ful observers,  that  while  idleness  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  crime,  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  properly  trained  in 
youth,  who  have  been  taught  some  useful  calling 
or  practical  occupation,  have  been  consigned, 
through  the  agencies  of  the  law,  to  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  Penitentiary  discipline.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  all  are 
liable  to  be  overtaken  by  vicissitude  and  misfor- 
tune. But  even  under  such  circumstances,  the 
man  who  has  at  his  finger-ends  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honorable  livelihood,  not  only  feels 
a  sense  of  independence,  but  is  able  at  once  to 
take  a  creditable  position  among  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  battle  manfully  for  future  pros- 
perity. But  without  mean',  without  friends, 
and  with  habits  of  idleness,  his  situation  must 
indeed  be  deplorable.  The  true  policy  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  discover  the  inclination  and 
the  ability  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  to  adapt 
them  to  some  useful  and  creditable  employment. 

Pcnnsf/hania  Inquirer. 


INDIAN  MUMMIES. 

Geo.  C.  Bates  writes  to  the  Detroit  ylrftrr/<5(^r, 
that  the  great  mystery  among  the  Savans  of  the 
world — to  wit  :  by  whatever  process  of  art  or 
skill  in  science  the  mummies  found  in  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  have  been  preserved,  and  in  which 
modern  skill  has  exhausted  all  its  resources  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  analyze,  is  known  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  among  the  wandering  races  of 
the  Chinooks  and  the  Fiatheads.  These  rude 
savages  understand  and  practice  this  art  with  as 
much  success  as  attended  the  efforts  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.    Mr.  Bates  says  : 

At  the  famous  depository  for  the  farmers  of 
California,  on  Montgomery  street,  there  are  two 
specimens  which  are  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  attenticul  of  the  refiocting,  and  show  how  in- 
timate, after  all,  aie  the  relations  of  the  past  and 
the  future.  The  former  of  those  is  a  Flathead 
mummy,  found  in  his  c;inoo  on  tho  shon^s  of 
Puget  Sound,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Those  who  have  soon  the  Kgyptiau  mummy, 
would  be  utterly  astonished  at  the  exact  simili- 
tude, save  in  the  conformadon  tif  the  subject. 
The  forehead  of  the  skull  has  hiHMi  evidently  do- 
pressed  by  outward  m<  chaniral  nppliancrs,  but 
in  all  else,  it  is  the  mumniy  of  a  Pyramid,  'in 
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a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  eye  balls 
are  still  round  under  the  lid  j  the  veins  injected 
with  some  preserving  liquid,  the  bowels,  stomach 
and  liver  dried  up,  but  not  decayed,  all  perfectly 
preserved.  The  very  blanket  that  entwines  him, 
made  of  some  threads  of  bark  and  saturated  with 
a  pitchy  substance,  is  entire.  The  inner  canoe 
in  which  he  was  found  was  entirely  decayed,  and 
the  outer  one  was  entirely  gone,  yet  the  body 
was  evidently  just  as  it  was  prepared  by  the  em~ 
balmer;  and,  although  now  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  it  shows  no  sign  of  decomposition.  It  would 
seem  as  if  prepared  for  all  coming  time.  Where 
these  wanderers  of  the  desert  learned  this  art,  is 
a  query  over  wbicb  the  wise  may  ponder ;  and 
those  who  are  skilled  in  sucb  thiogs  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  the  strange  specimen  picked 
up  near  the  disputed  boundary  of  our  western 
frontier. — North  American  and  Gazette. 

TrU^AU^'  INTEL  L I  G  E  N C  E  H. 

"PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  14,  1855. 

An  editorial  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
of  2d  inst.,  refers  to  a  debate  which  occurred  at 
Madrid,  on  the  8tli  of  last  month,  among  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Spanish  Goveroment, founded 
on  a  communication  from  the  Captain  General  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
get  possession  of  the  Island,  and  the  fact  that  a 
few  of  its  inhabitants  favor  the  measure,  has 
aroused  the  fears  of  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  and 
caused  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfaction. 

When  these  facts  were  communicated  to  the 
home  government  at  Madrid,  the  minister  of 
Finance  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  all  the 
conspirators  who  had  been  arrested  were  notori- 
ous supporters  of  slavery.  Proceeding  from  this 
point,  the  minister,  says  the  Tribune,  took  occa- 
sion to  declare  "  that  ■wifhuut  in  any  degree  af- 
fecting vested  rights  of  property,  and  without  re- 
fusing to  malie  cowpensation  hy  a  suitable  in- 
demnity^ the  Spanish  Government  was  firmly 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  that  barbarous  i7istitu- 
tion,  which  all  civilized  nations  condemn,  arid 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  term  a  pest  and  dis- 
grace to  humanity.'' 

This  declaration  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion, and  one  of  the  members  proposed  a  vote  of 
support  and  thanks  to  the  Spanish  cabinet, 
tohich  was  carried  unanimously.  We  shall  look 
with  great  interest  to  the  future  deliberations  of 
the  Spanish  government  on  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, and  should  the  abolition  of  slavery  be 


accomplished  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  will  be  the  only  slave-holding 
countries  in  Christendom.* 

We  publish  in  this  number  ^'  A  farewell  to 
Music,''  by  A.  Opie,  which  was  kindly  sent  us  by 
a  correspondent ;  and  although  it  has  appeared 
in  the  Intelligencer  some  years  ago,  it  may  be 
new  to  many  of  our  present  readers,  and  we 
deem  it  a  very  suitable  appendage  to  the  testi- 
monies on  that  subject. 


We  have  a  number  of  obituaries  on  hand 
which  will  appear.  Our  friends  must  not  con- 
sure  us  if  they  find  them  considerably  curtailed. 
The  affectionate  feelings  of  near  friends  may  lead 
into  an  extension  of  circumstances  and  character, 
very  just  and  true,  but  occupying  more  space 
than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  appropriate  in 
that  way.  Memorials  of  deceased  friends  issued 
from  Monthly  Meetings  will  be  inserted,  and  we 
would  accept  it  as  a  kindness  to  be  furnished  with 
such  documents.  We  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  us  early  notices  of  such  deaths 
as  occur  amongst  us,  giving  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  which  the  individual  was  a  member.  Also,  mar- 
riages when  performed  by  the  consent  of  Monthly 
Meetings  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge. 

Died, — On  Sixth  day,  Third  mo.  2d,  Sarah 
Wright,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  at  Cherry  Street. 

Died, — At  his  residence  near  Millville,  Colum- 
bia Co.  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  3d  mo.  last,  Charles 
Evans,  in  the  5Gth  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Murray  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Fishing  Creek. 

 ,  On  2nd  of  4th  month,  Rachel  C.  Wain- 

WRiGHT,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Piiiladelphia,  on  25th 

day  of  Third  mo.  Joshua  Lippincott,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Green  Street  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

 ,  In  Dublin,  Wayne  Co.  la  ,  1 0th  mo.  1st, 

1854,  Sarah  Engle,  ap:ed  72. 

She  was  many  years  an  esteemed  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  we  believe  an  hum- 
ble follower  of  her  Lord  and  Master. 

Her  public  communications  seemed  to  flow 
from  the  pure  spring  of  the  Gospel^  encouraging, 
exhorting  and  consoling,  sparing  in  reproof,  but 
simply  endeavoring  to  raise  the  witness  for  truth 
in  the  life  thereof,  frequently  by  touching  appeals 
calculated  to  bring  home  to  every  heart  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  that  re- 
ligion which  she  professed. 

A  complication  of  trials  were  her  share  in  her 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  information  has  been 
received  which  throws  a  doubt  on  the  correctness  of 
this  information. 
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pilgrimage  through  time,  and  in  her  last  illness 
much  suffering  ;  yet  her  mind  appeared  always 
sweet  and  precious  in  the  life  of  truth.  We  con- 
fidently trust  she  has  been  gathered  as  a  shock  of 
corn  in  its  season,  and  rests  an  inhabitant  of  that 
land  where  trials  cannot  come.  R.  H.  W. 

Died, — On  the  5th  inst.,  at  her  late  residence  in 
Frederic  Co.,  Va.,  MakyR.,  wife  of  Daniel  Walker, 
aged  36  years,  formerly  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

 .  Near  Dublin,  Wayne  Co.    la.  9th  mo. 

2nd,  1854,  John  Morris,  aoed  54  years. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Hospitality,  kindness 
and  unassuming  meekness  shone  conspicuously 
and  were  sweetly  blended  in  his  character;  as  a 
good  steward  over  what  he  possessed,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  administer  help  to  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed. 

As  a  standard-bearer  among  us  his  example 
was  bright.  He  was  an  elder — and  we  feel  there 
has  been  taken  from  our  midst,  one  whom  we  re- 
garded as  a  brother,  a  friend,  and  a  neighbor, 
whose  worthy  heart  seemed  to  diffuse  goodness 
around  him.  We  trust  he  is  now  numbered  with 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

How  little  do  happy  hearts  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  suspect  that  death  is  near,  but  so  it  was  in 
his  case.    A  few  days  after  the  father  wascarried 
to  the  grave,  a  tender  and  affectionate  mother  and 
a  lovely  daughter  were  summoned  from  earth,  only 
a  few  hours  intervening  between  the  time  of  their 
departure.  A  few  more  days  and  another  daughter 
followed.  We  trust  that  all  is  well  with  them.  In  re- | 
membrance  of  the  sad  scene  the  heart  is  filled  | 
with  sympathetic  tenderness,  while  the  solemn  j 
warning  is  presented,  "Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."'  j 

A  few  Testimonies  concerning  Music,  extracted 
from  the  Writings  and  official  records  of  the 
Soci'itfy  of  Friends,  from  the  year  1658  to  the 
year  1850. 

{Concluded  from  page  4!.) 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from 
John  Rutty's  Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline: 
1746. 

"This  people  entirely  disuse  and  condemn  as 
unlawful,  vain  sports,  and  what  arc  called  "pas- 
times," a  term  surely  reproachful  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Christian,  inconsistent  with  the  profes.sion 
liG  bears,  and  bespeaking  him  senseless  of  the 
terra  of  this  life,  being  rather  too  short  than  too 
long  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  of 
preparing  his  soul  for  a  better  country.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  be  the  genuine  inventions  of  the 
policy  of  Satan,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  God's  wit- 
ness in  the  souls  of  men,  and  divert  them  from 
a  due  attention  to  its  holy  calls."  "  The  fol- 
lowing recreations  have  been  always  held  by 
this  people  to  be  of  this  sort,  viz.,  Gaming, 
Dancing,  Mnsic-mcctini/s,  the  use  of  songs  tend- 
ing to  debauch  the  mind,  frequenting  playhouses, 
horse-races,  &c."  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  17oD, 
having  enumerated  divers  of  the  practices  above 
mentioned,  "  declared  them  to  bo  nurseries  of 
debauchery  and  wickcduess,  the  burthen  auil 
grief  of  the  sober  part  of  other  societies,  as  well 


as  our  own,  wholly  unbecoming  a  people  under 
the  Christian  profession,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  the  examples  of 
the  best  men  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church/' 
pp.  91,  92. 

After  this  declaration  the  Yearly  Meeting 
proceeds  as  follows,  to  wit :  "  We  do  exhort  all 
parents  of  children  and  masters  of  families,  to 
watch  over  their  children  and  servants,  and  not 
only  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  restrain  them  from 
taking  such  undue  liberties,  but  to  inculcate  in 
them  an  early  aversion  to  such  practices,  by  en- 
deavoring to  raise  in  them  a  sense  of  that  inex- 
pressible comfort  and  delight  which  attends  the 
exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue,  the  relish, 
and  taste  of  which  real  pleasure,  v^illhrixig  them 
to  see  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  what  men 
falsely  call  so  ;  and  that  the  sports  and  diversions 
by  them  used,  are  but  the  inventions  of  degene- 
rate and  corrupt  minds,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
that  solid  satisfaction  of  soul  which  is  of  an  en- 
during nature,  vainly  attempt  to  supply  the  want 
of  it  by  temporary  and  fading  pleasures,  the  end 
of  which  is  anxiety  and  sorrow."  pp.  93,  91. 

Fro77i  Sop)hia  Humes  "  Exhortation,  &c.^* 

1747. 

Sophia  Hume  was  a  valuable  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  author  of  several  excel- 
lent works  on  religious  subjects,  one  entitled, 
"an  Exhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pro 
vince  of  South  Carolina."  She  is  affectionately 
mentioned  by  Catharine  Phillips  in  her  Journal, 
they  having  been  fellow-travellers  on  a  religious 
visit  to  Holland  in  the  year  1757.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  subject  of  music,  are  extract- 
ed from  the  aforementioned  work  dated  at 
Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  First  month  30th, 
1747. 

"  Music  was  a  science  I  formerly  greatly  de- 
lighted in,  and  spent  much  time  both  in  the 
theory,  as  well  as  the  practical  part,  but  when 
religion  began  to  take  place  in  ray  heart,  I  found 
music  stood  in  ray  way.  I  considered  it  only  as 
an  amusement,  which  detained  rac  from  more 
solid  and  useful  thoughts  and  reflections.  In 
short,  it  became  so  burthensorae  to  rac,  that  I 
could  not  perform  any  of  ray  airy  lessons,  which 
had  been  usual  as  well  as  pleasing  to  rae.  And 
on  further  consideration  it  appears  to  nic  to  be  a 
merely  sensual  and  not  an  intellectual  pleasure, 
as  some  would  fondly  assert,  therefore  I  quitted 
the  study  as  well  as  practice  of  it."  On  this 
subject  she  quotes  the  seutiracnts  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Carabray:  *'  As  for  music,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients  believed  nothing  more 
pernicious  to  a  well  rogulatod  state,  than  to  suf- 
fer an  cfTeminatc  melody  to  be  introduced  iuto  it. 
It  enervates  men,  and  renders  their  souls  soft 
and  voluptuous."  "  Pljito  severely  rojeots  nil  the 
soft  airs  of  the  Asiatic  musie,  and  witlv  much 
greater   reason  Christians  ought  to  have  an 
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aversion  for  those  poisoned  allurements. pp. 
99,  100. 

From  John  GougKs  "  History,  &c." 
1790. 

John  Gough,  in  his  history  of  the  people  cal- 
led Quakers,  has  inserted  a  ^'  Dissertation  on  the 
Discipline  exercised  amongst  that  people.^'  It 
contains  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  testimo- 
nies of  Friends,  with  an  interesting  view  of  the 
grounds  and  importance  of  these  testimonies  to 
the  welfare  of  society  and  the  world  at  large. 
On  the  subject  of  Sports  and  Diversions'^  he 
says  : 

A  people  honestly  directing  their  researches 
after  pzn^e  religio7i,  and  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity,  could  not  be  long  in  discerning  the 
inconsistency  of  vain  sports  and  diversions,  such 
as  theatrical  exhibitions,  horse-racing,  dancing, 
MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENTS,  cards,  dice  and 
other  species  of  gaming,  with  the  precepts  and 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  which  they  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  in  their  root  and  origin^  nature  and 
tendency  ;  being  not  the  genuine  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  a  branch  of  the  corrupt  root  of  Gen- 
tilism,  adopted  by  professed  Christians  to  their 
hurt.  This  people,  in  their  search  after  primi- 
tive Christianity,  recurring  to  the  example  and 
precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  could  not 
reconcile  these  diversions  to  their  practice.'^ 
^'For  these  and  other  reasons  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  disuse  vain  sports  themselves,  bear 
their  testimony  against  them,  and  make  it  a 
point  of  communion  and  an  object  of  discipline, 
that  their  members  should  refrain  the  attendance 
thereof,  or  be  dealt  with  as  transgressors.  Vol. 
2,  p.  177. 

Extracts  from  Thomas  Clarhson^s  ^^Portraiture 
of  Quakerism." 
1806. 

The  Quakers  have  struck  out  of  the  general 
list  of  amusements,  such  only  as,  by  being  likely 
to  endanger  their  morality,  would  be  likely  to 
interrupt  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  their 
lives.'^  Dancing  and  the  diversions  of  the 
field  have  been  proscribed.  Music,  novels,  the 
theatre,  and  all  games  of  chance  of  every  de- 
scription, have  been  forbidden.  Portraiture." 
vol.  1,  p.  37. 

George  Fox,  he  says,  ^'laid  a  stress  upon  many 
things  which  the  world  considered  to  be  of  little 
moment,  but  which,  his  followers  thought  to  be 
entirely  worthy  of  his  spiritual  calling.  He  for- 
bade all  the  modes  and  gestures  which  are  used 
as  tokens  of  obeisance,  or  flattery,  or  honor  among 
men.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  plain 
speech  or  language.  He  declaimed  against  all 
sorts  of  music  y  p.  15.  ''He  and  his  followers 
were  of  opinion  that  music  could  not  be  admitted 
in  a  system  of  pure  Christianity.  The  modern 
Quakers  have  not  differed  from  their  predeces- 
sors on  this  subject,  and  therefore  music  is  un- 


derstood to  be  prohibited  throughout  the  Society 
at  the  present  day."  59.  "Music  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  Quakers  to  be  the  foundation  of  any 
solid  comfort  in  life.  It  can  give  us  no  solid 
encouragement,  nor  hope,  nor  prospects.  It  can 
afford  no  anchorage  ground,  which  shall  hold  the 
mind  in  a  storm.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  elevated  thoughts,  such  thoughts  as 
raise  the  mind  to  sublime  and  spiritual  things. 
The  most  melodious  sounds  that  human  instru- 
ments can  make  are  from  the  earth,  earthly. — 
But  nothing  can  rise  higher  than  its  own  origin. 
All  true  elevation  can  only  come  from  the  divine 
source."  pp.  66,  67. 

"  The  Quakers  believe  that  music,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  lead 
into  the  company  of  the  world.''  "It  leads  to  the 
making  up  of  festive  parties.  It  leads,  for  its- 
own  gratification,  to  the  various  places  of  public 
resort.  Now  this  tendency  of  leading  into  pub- 
lic is  considered  by  the  Quakers  as  a  tendency 
hig  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Society."  pp.  76, 77. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting. 
1850. 

"  The  ancient  testimony  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety in  relation  to  music,  was  feelingly  revived 
in  this  meeting.  This  testimony,  as  well  as 
others  which  have  distinguished  us  as  a  people, 
had  its  origin  in  a  very  early  period  of  its  history. 
Like  them,  it  was  the  fruit,  not  of  speculation  or 
fallacious  human  reasonings,  but  of  the  clear 
manifestations  of  the  Lord's  will,  the  indubitable 
impress  of  the  divine  mind  on  the  understand- 
ings of  our  devoted  and  faithful  predecessors. 
They  saw  as  we  now  see,  that  the  fascinating  ex- 
citement of  music  has  a  direct  tendency  to  draw 
away  our  attention  from  the  holy  inspeaking 
language  of  divine  wisdom  to  the  soul,  to  drown 
the  gentle  voice  of  truth,  which,  in  unutterable 
mercy,  is  afforded  for  our  direction  and  safety 
through  the  trials  and  temptations  of  this  pro- 
bationary state.  Looking  to  the  holy  Head  and 
pattern  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  his  early 
followers,  we  find  no  precept  or  example  to  sanc- 
tion that  waste  of  time  and  dissipation  of  mind, 
which  attend  the  use  of  music,  and  other  vain 
amusements." 

The  testimony  of  our  Society  on  this  subject, 
was  first  raised  when  the  sun  of  the  Gospel  day 
shone  upon  it  in  meridian  brightness;  when  what 
are  now  by  some  called  "  little  things,"  were 
seen  in  thai  light,  to  be  greatly  destructive  of 
true  peace  and  enjoyment.  Experience  abun- 
dantly confirms  their  views.  The  watchman  on 
our  walls  have  remarked  that  children  who  have 
been  indulged  in  music,  generally  manifest,  when 
they  grow  up,  opposition  to  others  of  our  testi- 
monies, and  that  there  appears  no  way  more  di- 
rect to  lead  them  out  of  the  Society  than  such 
indulgence. 
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THE  THIRTY  THOUSAND. 

History  is  a  fathomless  ocean,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  never  attain  to  more  than  a  topography 
of  its  surface.  Still,  in  plunging  into  its  more  re- 
condite depths,  we  sometimes  light  upon  a  coral 
grove  of  enchanting  wonders,  and  occasionally 
find  ourselves  in  the  grasp  of  monsters  more 
terrible  than  those  which  frightened  glad  life 
out  of  the  soTil  of  Schiller's  diver.  All  histo- 
rians have  hung  their  tales  upon  the  names  of  a 
few  promiuent  individuals,  while  the  fates  of  the 
masses  flowed  in  deep  and  rapid  currents  unseen, 
far  beneath  or  beyond  their  ken.  Perhaps  they 
must  always  contiuue  to  do  so,  and  the  masses 
will  always  figure  in  history  as  incidents,  and 
thus  one  chapter  after  another  of  the  great  his- 
tory of  humanity,  is  gradually  disclosed.  "We 
read  of  Wallenstein  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  Turenne  and 
Conde,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  and  waste  but 
few  thoughts  on  the  populations  from  which  their 
troops  were  levied,  the  citizens  upon  whom  they 
were  quartered,  the  villagers  whom  they  plun- 
dered, the  beggars  left  after  they  had  burned 
down  a  city,  the  houseless  and  unemployed  who 
remained  after  their  strategy  had  paralyzed  the 
trade  and  industry  of  kingdoms  and  provinces. 

But  after  a  time  another  range  of  great  names 
attracts  attention.  We  read  of  a  Raleigh,  a  Penn, 
a  Franklin,  a  Washington,  a  Jefferson,  an  Adams, 
a  Governeur  Morris,  a  De  Kalb,  a  Steuben,  a 
Jackson,  a  Gallatin,  a  Clay,  a  Webster,  and  a 
Calhoun.  In  looking  back  into  the  origin  and 
parentage  of  such  men  as  these,  we  find  those 
very  masses  which  the  historians  of  Europe  ig- 
nored, and  we  find  in  their  sufferings  and  strug- 
gles tlie  necessary  preliide  to  the  great  actions 
which  constitute  their  individual  renown  ;  suffer- 
ings and  struggles  as  worthy  of  recital  as  those 
of  Orgetorix  and  Ariovistus,  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
Herman,  Marbod,  Clovis,  or  any  of  the  wander- 
ers who  founded  the  nations  of  European  history; 
scenes  so  striking  and  singular  that  it  becomes 
almost  inconceivable  how  they  could  so  long  have 
I  remained  unnoticed  and  undescribcd. 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  migrating  of  the 
j  thirty  thousand.  In  1708  the  government  of 
I  Queen  Anne  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  Ger- 
mans to  settle  in  Pennsylvania.  Never  was  a 
seed  thrown  on  more  fi*rtilc  soil.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  poten- 
tates of  that  country  had  been  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  impoverishing  their  subjects.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia  had  legalized  the  three  re- 
ligions in  the  persons  of  the  princes  and  authori- 
ties, but  had  left  each  prince  free  to  compel  the 
conformity  of  all  his  particular  subjects.  Thus 
persecution,  instead  of  being  ended,  was  system- 
atized. Thus  the  number  of  persons  ruined  by 
war  was  swelled  by  those  exiled  for  conscience 
sake.    Besides,  the  princes  organized  bureaucra- 


cies for  the  express  purpose  of  bleeding  the  peo- 
ple to  the  utmost  of  their  endurance.  With  the 
revenue  thus  obtained,  they  waged  the  French 
wars  in  the  west,  the  Swedish  and  Turkish  wars 
in  the  east,  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
succession,  and  the  Seven  Years'  war,  in  such 
endless  continuity,  that  at  last  the  farmer  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  his  crop 
ruined  every  other  season  by  a  passing  army,  and 
no  occupation  came  to  be  considered  as  desirable 
but  that  which  subsists  on  the  destruction  of -per- 
sons and  property.  In  times  of  peace  this  latter 
class  were  in  their  turn  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, when  one  half  of  them  generally  turned 
highwaymen,  and  the  other  half  (/ens  d'ornu. 
In  168:^  and;i693,  the  troops  of  Louis  XIY.  had 
avowed  the  purpose  of  converting  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  into  a  desert,  which  was  to  serve  as 
a  fortification  to  his  dor^inions ;  while  the  fugi- 
tive Huguenots  joined  their  numbers  to  the;?e  of 
the  expatriated  Germans.  All  this  swelled  the 
ranks  of  those  who  desired  to  emigrate  to  those 
western  wilds,  where  Indians  were  the  only  high- 
waymen, and  a  tomahawk  and  a  war-whoop  the 
only  badges  of  oppression.  Seven  thousand  men 
already  inhabited  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  of  German  descent. 

Thus  it  happened  that  no  less  than  32,468 
Germans  found  their  way  down  the  Rhine  and  to 
London,  and  encamped  in  huts  on  Blackheath 
in  the  spring  of  1709.  The  English  govern- 
ment, who  had  counted  on  two  or  three  ship-loads, 
were  thunderstruck  !  They  feared  for  their  own 
supremacy  in  the  colonies,  and,  besides,  were  ac- 
tually without  the  necessary  number  of  ships  for 
the  transportation.  The  English  clergy  sus- 
pected a  design  against  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  people  regarded  the  intruders  as  Papists, 
though  all  except  a  few  were  Protestants.  The 
delay  soon  ended  in  a  famine,  and  the  poor  out- 
casts went  begging  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. They  were  expelled  even  from  this  miser- 
able refuge,  and  subjected  to  brutal  violence  in 
their  own  camp.  Winter  approached,  and  the 
extremity  of  distress  threatened  to  reduce  even 
German  subjects  to  lawlessness. 

At  last  parliament  interposed,  and  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  these  outcasts.  The  Catholics, 
3584  in  number,  the  particular  detestation  of  the 
people,  were  carried  back  into  Holland  and  the 
Hansc  Towns.  About  ]()00  were  destined  to 
cultivate  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  2000  were  taken 
to  Sunderland  to  work  in  the  mines.  But  the 
former  were  forcibly  expelled  by  the  othrr  island- 
ers, and  the  latter  could  not  support  the  priva- 
tions of  their  now  life,  and  the  brutality  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  and  both  parties  wore  ulti- 
mately reshipped  to  Germany.  Four  thousand 
were  carried  to  county  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
colonized  the  neighborliood  of  Arbcla  and  Adair, 
near  Uath  Keale,  wiiere  their  (h^cendantji  :iro 
still  designated  Palatines.     Of  the  remaining 
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2100,  one  half  must  have  perished  in  England 
or  on  the  sea,  or  obtained  settlements  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Sonic,  perhaps,  went  to  America, 
subsequently,  and  on  their  own  account. 

About  ten  thousand  were  transported  to 
America  by  the  government,  in  the  summer  of 
1710,  and  distributed  among  the  various  pro- 
vinces. More  than  half  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Governor  Hunter  of  New  York,  and 
encamped  near  that  city  on  the  13th  of  June. 
Some  of  them  found  employment  there  as  arti- 
sans or  shopkeepers,  others  came  to  Germantown, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remainder  were  carried 
up  the  Hudson,  beyond  the  Highlands,  where 
they  founded  Palatinetown,  Easteamp,  German 
Flats,  Tliarebush,  Ancram  and  Rhifaebeck.  But 
the  exactions  of  Governor  [hunter  and  of  Living- 
ston, the  patroons  of  the  lands,  who  had  singled 
out  these  exiles  as  their  particular  prey,  forced 
two  thousand  of  them  to  remove  once  more  to 
Albany,  Helleberg,  Beaverdam,  Schenectady  and 
other  places.  Others,  comprising  about  150 
families,  went  to  the  Mohawks  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation of  a  gift  of  lands  made  theui  at  Black- 
heath,  by  some  Indian  chiefs  who  had  come  to 
London.  This  was  obtained,  and  they  removed 
to  the  Schoharie  in  1714,  where  they  were  quite 
.successful,  until  some  real  or  alleged  prior  pur- 
chasers of  their  grounds,  probably  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  governor,  again  molested  them.  A 
few  of  them  made  good  their  rights ;  some  went 
to  the  Mohawk,  and  founded  Canajoharie,  Little 
Falls,  Palatine  Town  and  Stony  Arabia  ;  but  the 
majority  left  the  State  of  New  York  in  1723, 
declaring  that  they  had  not  suffered  so  much  to 
be  again  made  serfs  of  in  America. 

.  Governor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania,  (who  was 
accused  of  having  designed  the  erection  of  an 
independent  State  in  the  interior^  to  be  inhabited 
by  Germans  and  Irish  !)  invited  them  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Pennsylvania.  They  reached  the 
head  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  where  they 
built  canoes,  and  thus  drifted  down  the  river, 
with  their  families  and  herds,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Swatara,  which  they  ascended  till  they  came 
to  Tulpehocken. 

For  a  time  the  Indians  complained  bitterly  of 
this  intrusion.  ''I  have  grown  old,"  said  Sas- 
soonac  at  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  "and 
am  aroused  to  see  the  Whites  settle  upon  lands 
for  which  the  Indians  have  never  been  paid.  My 
children  will  wonder  when  they  see  that  all  their 
father's  lands  have  been  taken  away,  and  they 
have  received  nothing  for  them,  and  that  the 
whites  build  their  cabins  near  to  them,  a'nd  they 
have  no  lands  left  to  live  upon."  Biit  Thomas 
Penn  purchased  the  lands,  which  were  afterwards 
bought  by  the  Germans. 

Then  at  last  their  troubles  ended,  and  they 
became  rich  and  prosperous.  Conrad  Weiser, 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  number,  describes 
them  as  '^strongly  obstinate;  but  thi«  is  the 


only  censure  ever  passed  upon  them.  They  took 
a  warm  part  in  the  struggles  for  political  and 
civil  liberty,  and  have  become  so  much  identified 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  that  perhaps  the 
very  account  of  their  particular  origin  is  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  their  number. — Evening  Bul- 
letin. 


THE  CHOCTAW  INDIANS. 

This  tribe,  says  the  Washington  Star,  is  one  of 
the  most  civilized  of  the  Aborigines.  They  are 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  .the  great 
States  that  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, occupying  that  extensive  tract  of  country 
which,  in  parallelogram  form,  lies  immediately 
west  of  and  adjoining  the  Sfate  of  Arkansas,  be- 
tween the  Canadian,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  on  the  north.  Bed  river  on  the  south, 
and  having  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  west. 

Their  population  which  is  already  35,000,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Although  theif  landed 
property  is  held,  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom, as  a  community  or  tribal  right,  yet  they 
are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  having-  reduced  and 
holding  in  severalty  their  farms  and  tracts, 
which  they  cultivate,  and  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  subsistence.  The  chase  is  abandoned, 
and  they  are  gradually  advancing  in  civilization, 
and  in  those  pursuits  which,  under  the  wise 
management  of  our  government,  is  elevating 
them  in  a  social  point  of  view. 

They  have  a  regularly  organized  Assembl}^, 
consisting  of  four  senatorial  districts,  to  which 
there  is  one  representative  to  every  thousand 
people.  The  Senate  are  elected  for  two  years  ; 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  annually.  They 
meet  once  a  year  at  Doaksville  to  legislate  for 
the  tribe.  The  executive  consists  of  a  Chief 
for  each  district,  elected  quadrennially,  and  these 
Chiefs  assemble  at  the  same  time  the  Legisla- 
ture does,  and  form  a  kind  of. executive  council, 
the  signatures  of  two  of  them  being  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  an  act  of  Assembly.  They  have 
eight  principal  schools,  consisting  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  pupils  each.  The  language  is 
reduced  to  a  written  form,  and  elementary  works 
in  it  have  been  published. 

They  are  a  peaceful  people,  possess  a^niong 
them  men  of  abilii;y,  are  under  religious  precept, 
and  exercise  a  decided  influence  for  good  upon 
the  wild  tribes  that  roam  around  them\ 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  tribe  that  there 
were  three  brothers,  named  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Muscogee,  who  came  from  the  far  West, 
each  giving  his  name  to  a  nation — the  first  two, 
to  wit :  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  are  now 
blended,  speaking  the  same  language.  The  Mus- 
cogees  are  now  known  as  the  Creeks.  From- 
the  Creeks  sprang  the  Seminoles,  or  Wanderers, 
a  tribe  whose  acts  of  violence  it  required  years 
to  suppress  in  Florida. 
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AMELIA  OPIE'S  FAREWELL  TO  MUSIC. 

I  have  loved  thee,  0  Music,  have  tasted  thy  powers. 
And  have  praised  thy  sweet  song  that  has  robbed  me 
of  hours  ; 

I  have  said  thou  wouldst  lull  every  feeling  of  strife, 
And  counted  thee  one  of  the  blessings  of  life. 
1  have  thought  that  thy  anthems  of  holy  delight, 
Brought  the  dawnings  of  day  'mid  the  shadows  of 
night; 

That  the  spirit  oppressed  with  unspeakable  grief, 
Could  at  least  find  one  refuge,  one  certain  relief. 
Ah !  thou  lily  white  wand,  and  thou  rose-bedecked 
thorn, 

Thou  betrayest  the  heart,  and  thou  leav'st  it  to  mourn, 
For  thou  bust  not  one  comfort,  one  boon  to  bestow; 
From  thy  high  mountain's  anthems  what  deep  mean- 
ings flow. 

Then  I'll  leave  thee,  I'll  shun  thee,  I'll  bid  thee  fare- 
well, 

Nor  shall  reason  or  conscience  henceforward  rebel; 
Thou  shalt  rob  me  no  more  of  sweet  silence  or  rest, 
For  I've  proved  thee  a  trap,  a  seducer  at  best. 
Yes,  thou  spirit  of  darkness  transformed  info  light, 
Thou  voluptuous  form  clad  in  raiment  of  white, 
It  is  thine  when  omr  passions  seemed  conquered  and 
fled, 

But  to  raise  up  and  cherish  the  evils  we  dread. 
Then  go  thou  where  vice  haunts  the  thoughtless  and 

gay, 

Where  the  midnight  of  folLy  sends  reason  away, 
Where  the  mind  draws  its  sorrows,  its  pleasures  from 
thence. 

And  the  heart  pants  alone  for  the  raptures  of  sense. 
Rut  0,  enter  thou  not  where  Devotion  has  trod. 
To  beguile  the  poor  soul  from  its  duty  to  God: 
For  the  well-springs  of  life,  and  the  bread  of  the  day. 
It  is  thine  not  to  give  but  to  barter  away. 
Then  may  each  son  of  folly,  each  daughter  of  care. 
Hear  the  whispers  that  bids  them  reflect  and  beware; 
And  e'er  sin  shall  seduce  them  from  peace  and  from 
rest, 

Fly  the  arrow  whose  point  would  envenom  their 
breast — 

For  whilst  sin,  open  sin,  leads  its  thousands  astray. 
Tens  of  thousands  are  borne  by  false  pleasure  away  ; 
Let  the  Christian  in  heart,  then,  redeemed  and  set  free, 
Never  dare  to  return,  ()  vain  Music,  to  thee. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Tnfeiligencer.  ^ 

MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HANDS. 
Father,  I  Jcnow  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me, 
And  the  changes  that  are  sure  to  come  * 
*    I  do  not  fear  to  see, 
But,  I  ask  thee  for  a  preseht  mind, 

Intent  on  pleasing  thee. 
I  ask  thee  for  a  thankful  love 

Through  constant  watching,  wise; 
To  meet  the  glad  with  joyful  smiles 

And  wipe  the  weeping  eyes, 
And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself y 

To  soothe  and  sympathize. 
I  would  not  Irave  the  restless  will 

That  hurries  to  and  fro, 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do, 

Or  s>;cret  thing  to  know, 
J  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  child, 

And  guided  wkcre  to  go. 
Wherever  in  the  world  I  Am 

In  whatsoe'er  a  state, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate, 
And  a  work  of  holy  love  to  do 

For  the  Lord,  on  whonn  I  wait. 


I  ask  thee  for  the  daily  strength 

To  none  that  ask  denied, 
And  a  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life. 

While  keeping  at  thy  side. 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space 

If  thou  be  glorified. 
There  are  briars  besetting  every  path, 

That  call  for  patient  care. 
There  is  a  crook  in  every  lot 

And  a  need  for  earnest  prayer, 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  waits  on  Thee 

Is  happy  everywhere. 

Every  editor  in  the  country  should  subserve 
the  cause  of  beauty — Nature^s  glorious  beauty  ; 
by  re-publishing,  (with  editorial  calling  of  at- 
tention, if  possible^  the  following  extract  from  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Hawks  before  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  on  the  Importavce  of  Forest  Trees, 
and  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  common 
concert  of  action  in  their  preservation.  The 
whole  paper  is  most  curious  and  instructive,  but 
a  single  passage  of  it  appealing  directly  to  the 
farmer's  and  land-owner's  interest,  we  will  copy 
here,  with  the  sincere  hope  that  every  newspaper 
which  can  send  it  to  a  farmer's  eye,  will  copy  it 
also. — Homa  Journal. 

Spare  Your  Trees  !  Civilization  uses  a 
vast  amount  of  wood,  although  for  many  pur- 
poses it  is  being  fast  superseded  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  necessar?/  use  of  wood  that  is  sweeping  aicay 
the  'forests  of  the  United  States,  so  much  as  its 
wanton  destruction.  We  should  look  to  the 
consequences  of  this.  Palestine,  once  well-wooded 
and  cultivated  like  a  garden,  is  now  a  desert — 
the  haunt  of  Bedouins  ;  Greece,  in  her  palmy 
days  the  land  of  laurel  forests,  is  now  a  desolate 
waste:  Persia  and  Babylon,  the  cradles  of 
civilization,  are  now  covered  beneath  the  sand 
of  deserts,  produced  by  the  eradication  of  their 
forests.  It  is  comparatively  easy  \6  eradicate  - 
the  forests  of  the  North,  as  they  are  of  a  grega- 
rious order — one  claes  succeeding  another  ;  but 
the  tropical  forests,  composed  of  innumerable  va-" 
rieties,  growing  together  in  the  most  democratic 
union  and  equality,  are  never  eradicated.  Even 
in  Hindostan  all  its  many  millions  of  population 
have  never  Been  able  to  conquer  the  phanix-lifo 
of  its  tropical  vegetation.  Forests  act  as  regu- 
lators, preserving  snow  and  rain  from  molting 
and  evaporation,  and  producing  a  regularity  in 
the  flow  of  thi  rivers  draining  thou.  When 
tlvey  disappear,  thunder-storms  become  loss  fre- 
quent and  heavier,  (he  snow  melts  in  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  causing  frcslirls,  and  in 
the  fall  the  rivers  dry  up  and  cease  to  be  navi- 
gable. These  frc-^hets  ar.d  droughts  also  pro- 
duce the  muHtria  which  is  the  scourge  of  \Ves- 
tern  bottom-lands.  l'\u-ostv*»,  althougli  they  .ire 
at  lirst  an  obstacle  to  civilization,  soon  become 
necessary  to  its  continuance.  Our  rivers,  not 
having  their  sources  above  the  snow  line,  are  do- 
pcndeut  on  forests  for  their  supply  of  water,  and 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  preserved." 
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Fioiu  "  The  L.eisure  Hoin-." 
INSECT  CURIOSITIES. 
(Concluded  from  page  38.) 

The  cricket  on  the  hearth"  is  the  sentimental 
and  poetical  favorite  of  a  good  many  people  who 
are  not  obliged  to  be  his  near  neighbors,  while 
he  is  the  nuisance  and  plague  of  a  very  numer- 
ous class  whose  fireside  comforts,  when  they 
have  any,  are  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Whether 
we  look  upon  him  as  a  pet  or  a  plague,  we  are 
certainly  not  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  him 
anything  like  sagacity  or  forethought.  We  see 
him  and  his  tribe  by  hundreds,  walking  by  night, 
along  with  silly  cock-roaches,  into  a  dish  of  stale 
beer,  to  drink  and  drown  ingloriously— or  jump- 
ing head-long  into  a  basin  of  scalding  tea,  to 
perish  in  a  boiling  bath — or  grubbing  about  in 
the  ashes  beneath  the  fire,  at  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  by  a  h^t  cinder.  But  the  cricket  is  not 
altogether  a  fool.  Sitting  the  other  day  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  to  dry  ourselves  after  a  sudden 
shower,  we  noticed  a  cricket  popping  up  his 
head  from  a  crack  in  the  hearth-stone.  We 
thought  perhaps  he  might  be  hungry,  and 
dropped  a  few  small  crumbs  near  his  hole.  Our 
shadow  startled  him,  and  he  disappeared  for  an 
instant.  In  a  moment  or  two,  however,  became 
boldly  forth,  walked  to  the  largest  crumb,  seized 
it  and  carried  it  to  his  hiding  place,  returning 
immediately,  until  he  had  fetched  them  all.  We 
tried  him  again  with  larger  pieces — several  much 
larger  than  himself.  Most  of  these  he  carried 
off  with  perfect  ease  :  but  mark  the  perfection  of 
his  instinct  j  the  hole  in  the  stone  from  which 
he  emerged  was  barely  large  enough  to  admit  of 
his  passage ;  when  he  carried  small  pieces  of 
bread  he  ran  rapidly  down  the  hole  head-fore- 
most ;  but  with  larger  pieces,  he  invariably  got 
into  the  hole  backwards,  pulling  the  bread  after 
him,  evidently  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  block- 
ing up  the  hole,  and  thus  preventing  his  own 
escape  in  case  of  alarm.  At  last  there  remained 
one  piece  too  large  for  him  to  remove.  He  now 
called  a  companion  to  assist ;  the  two  together 
dragged  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  where  they 
ensconced  themselves  safely,  and  then,  with 
bodies  half  protruded,  set  to  work  to  reduce  the 
mass  to  admissible  dimensions,  a  task  which  it 
took  them  twenty  minutes  to  accomplish  ere  the 
last  crumb  was  safely  housed. 

The  destructive  insect  called  by  gardeners 
"  the  American  blight,"  but  known  by  natura- 
lists as  the  aphis,  must  be  familiar  to  every 
owner  of  a  garden  or  an  orchard.  Were  it  not 
for  its  mortal  enemy,  the  larva  of  the  coccinella 
(lady-bird,  or  lady-cow,)  its  destructive  ravages 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  they  are.  The 
aphides  cluster  round  the  tender  shoots  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  thick  as  sheep  in  a  fold,  are  incapable 
oftflight.  Among  them  comes  the  coccinella 
like  a  wolf,  and  slaughters  them  by  hundreds. 
But  the  most  curious  fact  in  connexion  with 


these  aphides  is  the  relation  existing  between 
them  and  the  ants.    Goedaert,  an  old  naturalist, 
affirms  that  these  insects  are  the  progeny  of  the 
ants,  an  error  still  prevalent  among  the  lowd 
classes.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  warm  attach- 
ment exists  between  the  ants  and  the  aphides:  but, 
on  the  part  of  the  former  at  least,  it  is  of  an  in- 
terested character — a  pure  example  of  "cupboard 
love."    The  aphides  secrete  a  sugared  fluid,  and 
it  is^this  of  which  the  ants  are  fond.    The  ant 
ascends  the  trees,  says  Linnseus,  that  it  may 
milk  its  coios,  the  aphides  ;  and  its  proceedings 
amongst  its  cattle,  which  may  be  easily  watched 
by  any  attentive  observer,  have  been  thus  graphi- 
cally described  : — "  The  aphides,  when  no  ants 
attend  them,  waste  the  sweet  fluid  which  they 
produce,  and,  by  a  certain  jerk  of  the  body, 
which  takes  place  at  regular  intervals,  they  ejacu- 
late it  to  a  distance ;  but  when  the  ants  are  at 
hand,  watching  the  moment  when  the  aphides 
emit  their  fluid,  they  seize  and  suck  it  down  im- 
mediately.   This,  however,  is  the  least  of  their 
tahnts,  for  they  absolutely  possess  the  art  of 
making  them  yield  it  at  pleasure ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  milking  them.    On  this  occasion  their 
antennae  are  their  fingers ;  with  these  they  pat 
the  abdomen  of  the  aphis  on  each  side  alternate- 
ly, moving  them  very  briskly,  till  a  little  drop  of 
the  honeyed  fluid  appears,  which  the  ant  im- 
mediately takes  into  its  mouth  and  swallows. 
But  this  is  not  the  most  singular  part  of  the  his- 
tory.   Ants  make  2^ 'property  of  these  cows,  for 
the  possession  of  which  they  contend  with  great 
earnestness,  and  use  every  means  to  keep  them 
to  themselves.    Sometimes  they  seem  to  claim  a 
right  to  the  aphides  that  inhabit  the  branches  of 
a  tree  or  the  stalks  of  a  plant ;  and  if  stranger- 
ants  attempt  to  share  their  treasure  with  them, 
they  endeavor  to  drive  them  away,  and  may  be 
seen  running  about  in  a  great  bustle,  and  exhibit- 
ing every  symptom  of  inquietude  and  j^nger. 
Sometimes,  to  rescue  them  from  their  rivals, 
they  take  their  aphides  in  their  mouths :  they 
generally  keep  guard  around  them ;  and  when 
the  branch  is  conveniently  situated,  have  recourse 
to  an  expedient  still  more  effectual  to  keep  off 
interlopers.    They  inclose  it  in  a  tube  of  earth 
and  other  materials,  and  thus  confine  them  in  a 
kind  of  paddock  near  their  nest,  and  sometimes 
communicating  with  it.    One  species  common 
in  our  meadows,  the  yellow  ant  (formica  jiava^ 
which  is  not  fond  of  roaming  from  home,  and 
likes  to  have  all  its  conveniences  within  reach, 
usually  collects  in  its  nest  a  large  herd  of  a  kind 
of  aphis  that  derives  its  nutriment  from  the 
roots  of  grass  and  other  plants  [aphis  radicum.) 
These  it  transports  from  the  neighboring  roots, 
probably  by  subterranean  galleries  excavated  for 
the  purpose,  leading  from  the  nest  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  thus,  without  going  out,  it  has  always 
at  hand  a  copious  supply  of  food."  The  aphides 
share  the  care  and  solicitude  of  the  ants  equally 
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with  their  own  offspring,  the  latter  taking  every 
care  of  their  eggS;  and  tending  them  as  assiduous- 
ly in  all  respects  as  a  farmer  would  his  young 
lambs  or  his  cattle. 

What  a  vast  and  inconceivable  amount  of  liv- 
ing enjoyment  is  comprised  in  the  insect  world  ! 
Of  the  number  of  these  minute  creatures,  the  i 
mind  fails  to  grasp  the  most  remote  idea.    It  i 
has  been  proved  by  a  celebrated  naturalist,  that  j 
a  single  aphis  in  its  short  life  may  be  the  parent 
of  a  progeay  more  than  fifty  times  as  numerous 
as  the  whole  number  of  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.    There  are  other  tribes  of  equal 
fecundity  ;  but  this  marvellous  fruitfulness  is 
counterbalanced  by  swarms  of  deadly  enemies, 
to  whose  ravages  all  in  their  turn  have  to  submit, 
and  by  the  sweeping  gusts  of  autumn  and  winter, 
which  prostrate  countless  legions  at  a  breath.  I 
There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  prodigious  havoc  committed  upon 
the  insect  races  by  the  first  cold  blasts  of  autumn, 
and  the  sight  of  the  once  happy  swarms  reduced 
to  a  state  of  half-animate  helplessness.    In  Oc- 
tober, 1850,  in  walking  from  the  sea-wall  at  j 
Harwich  as  far  as  the  Breakwater,  we  foun'd  thy 
margin  of  the  sea  for  near  a  mile  in  length 
cevered  with  myriads  of  crane-flies,  vulgarly  } 
known  as  father-long-legs.    A  strong  cold  wind  1 
was  blowing  from  the  Grerman  ocean,  the  effects  i 
of  which  had  already  crippled  the  whole  host  so  | 
effectually  that  they  were  unable  to  move  out  of  | 
the  way,  and  numbers  perished  at  every  step  we  j 
took.    It  was  impossible  to  set  down  the  foot  I 
without  crushing  them  by  dozens.    In  some 
sheltered  nooks,  under  the  seats,  or  in  crevices  ' 
in  the  bank,  they  had  crowded  so  densely  for 
warmth  and  refuge,  and  their  long  legs  had  be- 
come so  entangled  together,  that  thousands  might 
have  been  lifted  in  a  mass.    Thus  they  continued 
for  several  days,  until  a  change  of  wind  carried 
them  out  to  sea,  where  in  all  likelihood  they 
formed  an  acceptable  meal  to  a  shoal  of  whiting 
then  affording  employment  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  place.    Again,  in  the  early  dajs  of  Septem- 
ber of  last  year,  while  m.iking  holiday  at  South- 
end, we  observed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  con- 
nexion with  the  coccincllre,  or  'Marly-birds."  In- 
numerable swarms  of  these  pretty  little  creatures, 
apparently  in  a  state  of  stupified  inactivity,  were 
clustered  about  the  stones  and  stakes  of  the 
Lo,  and  the  wooden  piles  of  the  long  pier, 
isands  being  submerged   by  every  breaker 
tli  if  fell  upon  the  beach,  and  the  host  perishing 
I'V  millions  at  the  rise  of  the  tide.    It  would 
appear  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  tho  survivors 
ol'  the  internecine  slaughter  which  all  summer 
■1<»  ''[•:  is  going  on  between  the  insect  tribes,  should 
li  devoured  in  their  turn  when  the  combat  is 

oViT. 

'  Si  ill  vast  numbers,  of  the  domestic  insects  os- 
p(X'i  »lly,  contrive  to  bravo  the  rigours  of  winter. 
Tliv>  common  housc-fiy  sots  up  his  winter  quar- 


ters in  a  cranny  between  the  bricks  of  the  kitchen 
chimney ;  and  we  have  seen  him  sally  forth  be- 
fore now,  lured  by  the  smell  of  extra  sweets  and 
aroused  by  the  warmth  of  extra  roasting,  to 
claim  his  share  of  the  Christmas  pudding.  The 
flesh-fly,  too,  no  favorite  with  housekeepers, 
hybernates  in  huge  battalions.  We  chanced 
some  winters  back  to  have  occasion  to  disturb  a 
set  of  folding  shutters  to  a  parlor  window,  which 
had  been  long  unused.  We  were  startled  by 
observing  that  the  plastered  wall  of  the  recess 
for  the  reception  of  the  shutters  was  in  appear- 
ance paiuted  jet-black.  On  taking  a  candle, 
however,  to  examine  more  distinctly,  we  made 
the  unwelcome  discovery  that  the  whole  area  of 
six  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  inches  in  width 
was  one  compact  colony  of  flesh-flies  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  clinging  layer  upon  layer  three  deep. 
Fortunately  they  were  all  palsied  or  petrified 
with  cold,  and  were  easily  swept  ioto  a  washing- 
basin,  which  they  mure  than  filled,  and  not  one 
of  them  ever  woke  to  buzz  again.  The  window 
of  the  room  had  been  left  open  till  sunset  every 
day  during  summer  and  autumn,  for  the  sake  of 
ventilation,  for  many  years,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  convenient  nook  had  long  been 
a  favorite  wintering-place  for  flesh-flies.  The 
corresponding  recess  on  the  other  side  of  the 
window  did  not  contain  a  sincrle  one. 


THE  HIMALAYAS. 

Bayard  Taylor  is  wandering  among  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains.  He  finds  strange  things,  and 
sees  strange  sights  in  that  far-off"  and  singular 
land,  and  his  letters  are  read  with  great  interest. 
We  copy  the  part  of  his  letter  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  view  of  the  vast  chain  of  the 
highest  muntains  in  the  world  : — 

It  was  about  eight  in  the  morning ;  an  at- 
mosphere of  crystal,  and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Yet  something  white  and  shining  glimmered 
through  the  loose  foliage  of  some  trees  on  my 
righthand.  My  heart  came  into  my  mouth  with 
the  sudden  bound  it  gave,  when,  after  plunging 
through  the  trees  like  one  mad,  tumbling  into 
a  ditch  on  the  other  side,  and  scrambling  up  a 
great  pile  of  dirt,  I  saw  the  Himalayas  before 
me  !  Unobscured  by  a  single  cloud  or^  speck 
of  vapor  there  stood  revealed  the  whole  moun- 
tain region,  from  the  low  range  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  to  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  eternal  snow,  which  look  down  npon 
China  and  Thibet.  The  highest  range,  though 
much  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant,  as  the 
crow  flies,  ros.^  as  far  into  tlie  sky  as  the  Alps  at 
forty  miles,  and  with  every  glacier  and  cl»asni, 
and  spire  of  untrodilen  snow  as  clearly  defined. 
Their  true  magnitadc,  therefore,  was  not  fully 
apparent,  because  the  eye  refused  to  credit  the 
intervening  distance.  ]^ut  the  exquisite  loveli- 
ness of  the  shadows  {tainted  by  the  morning  on 
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those  enormous  wastes  of  snow,  and  the  bold  yet 
beautiful  outlines  of  the  topmost  cones,  soaring 
to  a  region  of  perpetual  silence  and  death,  far 
surpassed  any  distant  view  of  the  Alps,  or  any 
other  mountain  chain,  I  ever  saw.  As  seen 
from  Boorkhee,  the  Himalayas  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  distinct  ranges.  The  first,  the 
Siwalik  Hills,  are  not  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  in  height;  the  second,  or  Sub-Himalayas, 
rise  to  eight  or  nine  thousand,  while  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  snowy  range,  visible  from  this 
point,  arc  twenty-five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  Far  in  the  northwest  was  the  Chore,  an 
isolated  peak,  which  is  almost  precisely  the 
height  of  Mount  Blanc,  but  seemed  a  very  pig- 
my in  comparison. — A^.  Y.  Tribune. 


A  CORNELIA  DIGGING  FOR  HER  JEWELS. 

The  Maine  papers  give  an  account  of  a  woman 
and  her  four  daughters,  in  Franklin  county, 
Maine,  who  shoveled  snow  three  feet  deep  from 
a  path  nineteen  rods  long  to  enable  her  daughters 
to  reach  a  school-house,  the  first  ever  erected  in 
the  district,  in  which  the  husband  and  father  of 
this  family  had  resided  twenty-one  years.  He 
didn't  think  the  labor  worth  the  reward,  but  his 
wife  did. — North  American  and  Gazzette. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this 
School  will  commence  on  Second  day  the  21st  of 
Fifth  month  next.  The  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  education  are  taught.  Terms,  $60  per  ses- 
sion of  Twenty  weeks.  For  further  information 
address  the  Principal,  Spring  House  P.  0.,  Mont- 
gomerv  Co.,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 
HUGH.  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 

4th  mo.  14— 6t. 

T  ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  be  extensive  and  thorough. 
A  series  of  Lectures  v^'ill  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by 
a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Terms  per  session  of  five  months,  Sixty  Dollars. 

No  extras,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
guages, which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each. 

For  reference  and  further  particulajs  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

3d  mo.  31,  1855— 6t.  BENJ.  S WAYNE. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  very  first  use 
to  which  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  was 
applied  was  the  production  of  the  Bible,  at 
Mentz,  between  the  years  1450  and  1456.  Got- 
tenburg,  was  the  inventor  of  the  art,  and  Faust, 
a  goldsmith,  furnished  the  necessary  funds.  The 
work  contained  1282  pages. 

PIllLA  DELPHI  A  MARKETsT  ^ 
Flour  and  Meal  — The  Flour  market  is  steady, 
with  little  mquiry  for  export.  Last  pales  of  standard 
brands  for  at  $'J  87  a  10  00;  for  home  consump- 
tion at  $10  25  a  $10  50  for  good  brands;  extra 
at  $10  75  a  $11  00.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  $6  75 
per  barrel.  Pennsylvania  Corn  meal  at  $4  50,  and 
Brandywine  at  $5  75. 

Grain.— Wheat  is  still  scarce.  Sale?  of  prime 
red  Wheat  at  $2  50,  and  of  Southern  and  Pennsyl- 
vania white  within  the  range  of  $2  60  a  $2  65. 
Rye  is  in  demand  at  $1  35  a  1  37  per  bushel.  Corn 
is  steady;  sales  of  Southern  yellow  at  98c,  afloat, 
and  96c  in  store.    Sales  of  Oats  at  60  a  61c. 

Cattle  Market. — The  offerings  of  Beef  Cattle 
continue  smaii — 1200  head  only  having  been  of- 
fered the  past  week  ;  350  head  of  these  were  taken 
to  New  York ;  the  balance  were  mostly  disposed  of 
at  $11  a  S13  per  hundred  lbs.  Cows  are  in  fair 
demand  at  former  prices;  Calves  are  selling  at  $6 
a  $8  each  The  receipts  of  Hogs  continue  small ; 
800  head  have  been  oflered,  and  mostly  sold  to  the 
city  butchers  at  $7  a  $8  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  and 
Lambs  continue  in  fair  demand  ;  sales  of  1200  head 
at  $2  50  a  $6.50,  according  to  quality. 

WANTED, — By  a  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.  For  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid, J.  M.  W.  Barclay,  P.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  III., 
or  enquire  of  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philada. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  It  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Coatesville.  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branches  comprising  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation are  taught.  Scientilic  Lectures  are  delivered 
during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Terms  $50.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Drawing 
;^5.00  extra.  All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  24— 6t.  Principal. 

GREEN    LAWN  BOARDING    SCHOOL,  FOR 
GIRLS. — This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education  ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charge  except 
for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 
Session.  One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  C  HALF  ANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post.  Office. 
3d  mo.  17 — 2m.  pd. 

\\  A.  &  J.  .1.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  LUMBER 
11,  MERCHANTS,  Broad  above  Green  St.,  have 
constantly  on  hand  a  vt'ell  selected  stock  of  seasoned 
lumber.  Reed  A.  Williams, 

.losEPH  J.  Williams, 
11th  mo.  16 — 6m.  Franklin  Shoemaker. 

Merrihew  &  Thomi^son,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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EBENEZER  SLOCOMB. 

Ebenezer  Slocomb,  who  departed  this  life  at 
his  house  in  Jamestown,  on  Conanicut  Island, 
the  14th  of  2d  mo.,  1715,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  on  Rhode 
Island,  and  had  his  education  among  those  called 
Baptists. 

Being  a  man  of  great  stature,  and  strong 
of  body  he  was  given  to  those  recreations  that 
were  in  those  days  accounted  civil ;  but  about 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  it  pleased  God  to 
send  his  faithful  servant  George  Fox  into  those 
parts,  and  he  was  vrilling  to  go  to  hear  him 
preach,  which  he  did.  But  being  in  that  nature 
which  understood  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  j 
God,  he  came  to  this  conclusion  in  his  mind, 
never  to  hear  any  of  the  Quakers  again,  boast- 
ing in  himself  that  the  Baptists  were  nearer  the 
rule  of  the  Scripture  than  they. 

Thus  he  wont  on  for  some  time,  until  God, 
who  brings  down  the  high  from  their  seats,  and 
scatters  the  proud  in  the  imaginations  of  ,their 
own  hearts,  was  thus  pleased  to  manifest  him- 
self to  him.  He,  with  two  more  of  his  conjpany, 
were  passing  by  a  barn,  where  there  was  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  was  that  eminent  gospel  minister, 
John  Burnyeat,  of  Cumberland,  of  the  nation  of 
England  ;  and  he  being  preaching  as  they  were 
passing  by,  they  all  went  to  the  o^utsidc,  to  hear 
two  or  three  words,  to  talk  of  as  they  went  on 
their  way.  It  so  pleased  God,  that  at  that  in- 
stant John  Burnyeat  was  treating  of  that  saying 
of  John  the  IJaptist,  where,  spoakinir  of  Christ, 
ho  said,  <Mle  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  fuc  j"  which  Ebcne^.er  did  not 
remember  he  had  ever  read,  although  he  thought 
lio  knew  more  Scripture  than  any  of  the  Quakers, 
lie  was  willing  to  lean  against  the  doorpost  to 
hear  further, although  his  compunidns  jogged  him 
to  be  gone.  Yet  ho  stayed,  until  through  the 
i>oworfuI  preaching  of  tho  gospel  he  was  reached 


to  the  heart,  and  made  in  his  own  soul  to  con- 
fess, that  all  his  Scripture  knowledge  and  high 
notions  of  water  baptism,  had  left  him  short  of 
the  new  birth,  and  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  the 
one  spirit,  into  the  church  which  is  his  body. 
Yet  he  did  not  give  up  in  obedience  for  some 
time,  until  the  fire  of  God  began  to  kindle  in 
his  own  soul  against  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
and  every  branch  thereof ;  for  he  found  that  say- 
ing of  the  prophet  fulfilled,  that  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked." 

About  this  time,  being  with  his  newly-married 
wife  at  a  merry  making,  where  they  were  pitching 
the  bar,  they  persuaded  him  to  pitch  with  them, 
but  he  refused,  being  sensible  the  Lord  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  to  redeem  him  out  of  such  vain 
delights.  But  they  at  last  set  his  wife  to  work  ; 
and  she,  through  much  entreaty,  prevailed  witli 
him  to  pitch  once.  And  although  he  outdid  all 
the  company,  to  their  rejoicing  who  set  him  to 
work,  yet  the  Lord  who  requires  obedience  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  given,  set  his  folly 
in  shunning  the  cross  so  powerfully  before  him, 
that  ihv  a  time  he  thought  the  day  of  his  visita- 
tion was  over.    Yet  he  who  in  judgment  remem 


bcrs 


nic-rcy, 


aft 


er  some 


time  was  graciously 


pleased  to  show  him  that  he  might  cnme  out  of 
condemnation,  by  obeying  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life,  which  now  through  Christ  was  made 
manifest  in  his  mortal  body,  to  reprove  sin  in 
the  flesh  ;  to  which  he  gave  up  in  faithfulncss. 

The  Lord  was  near  to  him,  both  to  comfor' 
him  in  his  exercise,  and  also  to  give  him  sound 
wisdom,  and  a  divine  understanding  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  After  a  few  years  he 
called  him  into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  iu 
which  he  approved  himself  a  laborer  who  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed  J  for  he  rightly  divided  (he 
word  of  truth,  being  sound  in  doctrine,  and  his 
speech  very  often  ministered  grace  to  the  hearers, 
and  was  sealed  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  many  of 
liis  auditors,  to  the  turning  tlum  home  to  Christy 
the  great  minister  and  mediator  of  the  now  covc- 


peopie  ui 


nant  whicli  (uvi  hath  made  with  hii 
this  latter  age  of  the  world. 

He  was  also  made  an  overseer  of  the  cluirch 
in  these  parts,  by  tho  great  l^ishop  of  souU  nud 
Sheplierd  of  the  sheep  ;  iu  which  h<^  ao«^uittcd 
himself  like  a  true  servant  of  Christ,  being  a 
pattern  to  the  flock  in  his  conversation  and  Cliri.s- 
tian  humility  ;  ns  also  in  his  nj^parel  and  furni- 
ture. 
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He  travelled  much  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
for  the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  both  in  the 
colonies  of  New  England,  and  also  several  times 
to  Long  Island,  East  and  West  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  his  latter  years  to  Maryland, 
about  500  miles  from  his  habitation,  in  which 
travels  several  were  convinced  of  the  everlast- 
ing truth,  through  his  ministry ;  also  the  con- 
vinced were  built  up  in  the  most  holy  faith,  which 
gives  victory  over  all  the  works  of  the  flesh. 

He  was  also  very  serviceable  in  meetings  of 
business  where  he  came,  that  the  professors  of 
truth  might,  in  all  their  conversation,  be  brought 
to  walk  in  the  same,  having  an  excellent  gift  in 
the  service  of  the  church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1714,  he 
travelled  to  Boston,  Lynn,  Salem,  Hampton  and 
Dover,  taking  his  leave  of  Friends,  saying  he 
never  expected  to  see  them  again  ;  for  he  had  a 
sense  that  his  time  in  this  world  was  near  to  a 
period;  and  he  was  also  in  this  journey  very 
serviceable  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  with 
power,  and  with  an  audible  voice,  and  in  giving 
good  counsel  to  Friends.  When  he  was  at 
home,  he  always  delighted  in  the  company  of 
Friends  who  stood  zealous  for  a  right  godly  dis- 
cipline and  good  order  in  the  Church,  which  the 
Lord  hath  measurably  established  among  Friends, 
that  so  the  honest,  though  weak,  might  be  pre- 
served, and  all  disorderly  walkers  who  would  not 
be  reclaimed  might  be  testified  against,  as  pro- 
fessors who  are  gone  from  our  holy  communion; 
in  which  good  work  this  friend  was  one  of  the 
first  rank  in  those  American  parts  of  the  world. 

As  on  one  hand  he  always  accounted  the  dis- 
orderly walkers,  under  profession  of  truth,  his 
enemies,  and  they  often  found  from  him  a  stroke 
of  sound  judgment,  so  on  the  other  hand  he 
was  a  tender  nursing  father  to  the  honest  hearted 
and  young  scholars  in  Uhrist's  school.  He  ruled 
not  with  severity  over  any,  because  they  were 
younger  than  he  ;  but  always  delighted  to  see 
young  men  come  up  in  a  part  of  the  good  order 
established  amongst  this  people.  And  if  at  any 
time  they  were  too  zealous  to  be  borne  by  the 
old  and  loose  professors  of  truth,  he  would  com- 
mend their  zeal,  but  gently  instruct  them  to  use 
wisdom  in  their  management;  in  which  good 
work  the  Lord  greacly  blessed  his  labor  to  his 
people. 

He  would  also  give  way  very  much  to  those 
newly  called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  if 
they  kept  to  sound  words  and  doctrines  which 
are  according  to  godliness,  ministering  from  the 
ability  which  God  giveth. 

Thus  he  with  much  sweetness  continued  a 
faithful  elder  until  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  was  taken  ill  with  the  jaundice, 
and  other  distempers  setting  in  together,  he  con- 
tinued very  weak  all  the  winter,  very  often  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
God,  either  in  life  or  death.    He  was  often  con- 


cerned in  the  time  of  his  sickness  for  his  child- 
ren, that  they  might  walk  in  the  way  that  is 
strait  and  narrow,  and  leads  to  eternal  bliss ;  tell- 
ing them  he  had  done  his  duty  in  teaching  and 
instructing  them,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  and 
letting  them  know  his  earnest  desire  that  they 
should  keep  in  the  unity  of  Friends ;  and  that  it 
would  prove  their  utter  ruin  if  they  went  from  it. 

He  would  in  his  sickness  very  often  be  talk- 
ing of  his  desire  that  Friends  might  be  kept  in 
love  and  unity  ;  and  so  continued  at  times  in  a 
divine  sense  of  God's  goodness  and  in  sweet 
peace.  At  one  time,  several  Friends  being  pre- 
sent, he  gave  to  each  of  them  suitable  counsel ; 
and  soon  after  said  to  his  near  friend  and  kins- 
man, Jacob  Mott,  then  present,  with  whom  he 
had  very  often  travelled  to  preach  the  gospel, 
"  I  desire  thee  to  remember  my  dear  love  to  all 
Friends  in  New  England  ;"  and  further  said  be 
had  done  his  day's  work,  having  peace  with  God, 
and  unity  with  his  people.  And  then  like  a 
composed  Christian,  who  had  fought  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  he  took  leave  of  his  family  one  by 
one ;  and  after  some  time  departed  very  quietly, 
and  doubtless  is  entered  into  that  rest  which  is 
prepared  for  the  people  of  God. — Pipfy  Pro- 
moted. 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  XLIV. 

Barbara  Bevan,  daughter  of  John  Be  van,  of 
Trevrygg  in  Wales,  was  an  honest,  sober,  vir- 
tuous young  woman,  zealous  for  the  holy  name 
and  truth  olTjJod,  and  greatly  desired  and  tra- 
vailed for  the  exaltation  and  spreading  thereof, 
laboring  that  all  might  come  to  love  and  live 
therein,  and  order  their  lives  and  conversations 
by  it,  which  she  came  to  know  and  experience 
in  her  own  heart,  by  the  divine  power  of  God. 
Though  she  was  before  soberly  educated  by  her  • 
parents,  and  when  she  was  but  six  years  of  age 
diligently  kept  to  Friends'  meetings,  and  was 
dutiful  to  her  parents,  loving  to  her  relations 
and  neighbors,  and  for  her  orderly  behaviour  • 
in  meetings,  well  beloved  by  the  faithful  who 
were  acquainted  with  her ;  yet  as  she  grew  up, 
the  enemy  labored  very  often  to  draw  her  mind  | 
to  delight  in  vain  objects,  and  at  times  prevailed,  i 
to  her  great  grief  and  exercise  of  mind. 

But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  her  with  sick-  j 
ness  of  body,  when  about  sixteen  years  of ! 
age,  and  to  show  her  state  and  condition  to  her,  \ 
and  let  her  see,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  that  r 
the  form  of  truth,  and  the  profession  of  it  i 
only,  would  not  satisfy  without  possession ;  and  | 
that  she  had  great  need  of  a  Saviour;  and  that 
the  pleasures  and  delights  here  below,  were  but  : 
as  dross  and  dung  in  comparison  to  God's  salva- . 
tion  and  life-giving  presence ;  and  that  there ! 
was  but  one  way  to  obtain  it,  and  that  is,  as  she  : 
said,  by  giving  up  in  obedience  to  the  Lord.  ' 
that  he  might  work  and  operate  in  her  heart,  | 
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sf  ho  had  many  times  begat  desires  and  breathings 
in  her  soul  after  him. 

She  came  to  receive  a  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel about  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  and 
travelled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was 
concerned  to  visit  Friends  in  West  Jersey,  and 
3ome  parts  of  East  Jersey,  and  her  service  she 
zealously  performed,  being  concerned  for  the 
honor  of  God,  and  her  labor  was  acceptable  and 
well  received. 

She  afterwards  returned  with  her  father  into 
Wales ;  and  though  she  was  weak  in  body,  in 
the  year  1704  she  travelled. in  North  and  South 
Wales,  about  six  hundred  miles,  and  her  service 
and  labor  of  love  were  well  received,  and  effec- 
tual to  many. 

She  was  sound  in  doctrine,  and  the  savour  of 
life  attended  her  declaration,  and  she  was  a  good 
pattern  and  example  in  her  conversation  amongst 
those  she  conversed  with;  and  at  monthly  meet- 
ings she  exhorted  Friends  to  be  faithful  in  their 
testimony  against  tithes,  and  to  keep  clear  of 
the  world's  spirit,  and  the  fashion  thereof. 

After  she  sickened,  she  had  some  meetings  in 
the  family  where  she  was,  and  earnestly  ex- 
horted them  to  beware  of  an  easy  state,  and 
lukewarm  condition ;  and  admonished  them  to 
wait  often  upon  the  Lord,  that  they  might  get 
something  in  store  against  a  trying  time. 

She  was  sensible  her  time  here  was  not  to  be 
long,  and  declared  she  was  not  afraid  to  die. 
Seeing  some  of  her  relations  weep,  she  said, 
"  Why  weep  ye  on  such  an  occasion  ?"  The 
day  before  she  departed,  she  spoke  in  like  man- 
ner to  her  father,  mother,  and  relations  then 
about  her,  "I  love  you  all,  and  have  a  love  to 
the  family." 

I  She  had  an  easy  passage,  and  departed  this 
life  the  26th  of  the  11th  mo.  1705,  aged  about 
23  years  ;  a  minister  about  7  years. 


Oh  thou  travelling  pilgrim,  whoever  thoui  art, 
keep  moving  forward,  however  slow  thy  progress 
may  be.  The  ladder  which  Jacob  saw,  the  top 
of  which  reached  up  to  Heaven,  must  be  gradu- 
ally ascended  ;  but  every  round  thou  gainest, 
thou  must  endeavor  to  keep  with  firmness;  even 
in  thy  deepest  trials,  thou  must  not  let  go  thy 
hold.  Be  assured  thy  God  will  not  leave  thee, 
if  thou  art  constant  in  thy  love  to  Him,  and 
iprovcst  it  by  meekness  and  patience  under  suf- 
fering. But  carefully  guard  against  murmurin«i 
or  complaining,  even  when  thou  maycst  feel  as  if 
stripped  to  the  root,  and  left  (in  thy  own  appre- 
hension) destitute  of  every  sensible  feeling  of 
Divine  good.  Do  not  enter  into  impertinent 
queries,  tvfu/  it  is  thus  with  thee,  but  in  holy  pa- 
Uience  possess  thy  soul  in  quietness  ond  in  hum- 
ble confidence,  wherein  is  tliy  strength,  until  He 
s  pleased  to  arise  for  thy  deliverance  and  en- 


largement as  with  healing  in  his  wings,  who  re- 
mains to  be  over  all  God  blessed  forever. 
7  mo,  Sd  1789.  Hugh  Judge. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Richard  ShacJdeton  to 
John  Thorp. 

Ballitore,  3d  mo.  24, 1788. 

"  I  trust  that  He  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
looks  graciously  down,  and  beholds  with  appro- 
bation the  well  meant  efforts  of  a  remnant  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  the  promotion  and  spread- 
ing of  his  reign  and  government  on  the  earth. 
So  that  I  wish  there  may  not  be  in  any  a  heart 
of  unbelief,  nor  a  dwelling  too  much  on  the  view 
of  the  gloomy  side  of  things ;  but  rather  that 
there  may  be  a  steady  looking  to  Him  who  is 
omnipotent,  and  an  exercising  and  cultivating 
each  the  particular  gift  allotted,  according  to  the 
present  ability,  and  in  the  will  and  time  of  the 
great  Giver. 

I  am  desirous  for  thee,  my  dear  friend,  that 
thou  mayest  look  upward,  from  whence  hath  come 
and  will  come  thy  help.  May  way  be  made  for 
thee  to  exercise  the  gift  which  I  believe  thou 
hast  received,  to  the  honor  of  the  holy  head  and 
to  the  edification  of  the  body,  in  as  diffuse  a 
manner  as  the  Master  willeth  and  the  Church 
needeth.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  awful  to  be 
entrusted  with  supernatural  talents,  given  for 
the  edification  of  others.  If  ever  so  usefully  oc- 
cupied, what  is  the  trustee  but  an  unprofitable 
servant?  Butif  the  occupation  and  improvement, 
even  of  the  one  pound,  be  neglected,  displeasure 
is  incurred,  and  loss  and  shame  follow.  I  wish 
us  to  be  watchful  and  careful,  that  we  fall  not 
into  temptation  of  any  kind  :  but  that  our  hands 
may  be  free  and  skilful  to  build  the  Lord's 
house,  our  feet  unfettered  and  ready  to  run  on 
his  errands,  and  our  hearts  replete  with  the  joy- 
ful answer  of  "  well  done  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant." R.  S. 

R.  S.  to  S.  R.  Gruhh. 
I  have  been  writing  to  some  of  the  f/rcat 
folk,  and  despatched  my  yearl}'  epistle  to  thy 
mother.  1  now  turn  to  one  of  the  h'i(/e  ones, 
whom  I  am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  salute  with 
renewed  affection  ;  and  to  whom  1  would  with  all 
willingness  hand  more  than  a  cup  of  cold  wattr, 
in  the  nan)e  of  a  discijile  if  1  had  it  to  give. 
We  arc  very  emphatically  called  Fn'ctids ;  and 
friends  we  should  be  to  one  another,  not  sparing 
friendly  advice  and  reproof,  and  taking  a  willing 
oversight  of  one  aimther  as  keepers  of  one 
another,  and  so  profitably  conjoined  in  harmoni- 
ous labor.  If  then  we  should  not  withhold  iv- 
proof  and  correction  in  proper  season,  why  should 
we  withhold  encouragement,  and  the  expression 
of  strengthening  unity  ?  If  I  have  any  thing  to 
write  to  thee  at  this  time,  my  dear  Friend,  it  is 
in  this  line — the  line  of  cncourageniont  to  hold 
on  thy  way.    Continue  in  the  littloncFS  of  polf, 
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and  thou  wilt  continue  to  witness  an  enlargement 
in  the  service  of  thy  great  Master.  And  be  not 
weary  of  well  doing  :  consider  whose  cause  it  is 
which  thou  art  engaged  in,  of  infinite  importance 
and  consequence,  and  how  much  depends  on 
every  one  who  is  sent  on  any  expedition,  or  who 
has  any  part  to  maintain,  faithfully  and  firmly 
discharging  their  duty.  To  give  way  in  a  little 
is  to  weaken  in  the  general :  but  every  one  doing 
his  own  part,  the  whole  is  strengthened,  and  the 
work  completely  and  uniformly  carried  on.  *  *  * 
Farewell,  my  beloved  friend,  mayest  thou  take 
deeper  and  deeper  root  in  humility,  and  in  the 
experience  of  the  divine  life,  for  thy  own  pre- 
servation and  nourisLment ;  the  more  thou  ad- 
vances in  religious  stature,  and  spreadest  wide 
thy  fruit  bearing  branches.  Remember  me 
afi'ectionately  to  thy  honest  husband.  I  am  glad 
that  thou  art  joined  to  one  who  will  encourage, 
make  way  for,  and  help  thee  in  every  respect. 
The  whole  plantation  at  Suir  Island,  trees,  sap- 
lings and  underwood,  have  all  my  warm  wishes 
for  their  growth  and  prosperity."  R.  S. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong, 
that  useth  his  neighbor's  service  without  wages, 
and  giveth  hira  not  for  his  work."  Now  if  the 
prophet  was  thus  authorized  to  pronounce  a  wo 
upon  a  part  of  the  injustice  connected  with 
slavery  in  this  country,  what  would  he  have  de- 
"  clared  due  to  the  whole  ?    Slavery  is  not  only 

using  a  neighbor's  service  without  wages,  but 
it  deprives  him  of  his  liberty,  it  robs  him  of 
himself,  it  makes  of  him  merchandize,  as  if  he 
were  a  beast  of  burthen. 

We  have  been  told  with  confidence  that  the 
slave  is  so  ignorant  and  degraded,  that  liberty 
to  him  would  be  an  injury,  and  to  his  master 
ruin.  And  moreover,  that  abolition  is  a  matter 
between  master  and  slave  only,  and  that  all  in- 
terference of  others  tends  to  increase  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  latter,  and  prolong  his  bondage.  No 
declarations,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous;  but, 
being  by  so  many  received  as  truth,  without  in- 
vestigation, they  give  encouragement  for  the 
coutinacd  reiteration  of  these  and  other  kindred 
sentiment?.  The  object,  no  doubt,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  to  shield  the  system  from  ail  enquiry. — , 
Mark  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  reception 
of  any  petitions  upon  the  subject.  Session  after 
session  has  passed  away,  and  little  is  done  for 
the  bondman's  liberty;  but  much  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  his  bonds,  by  opening  to  the 
system  additional  states  and  territories. 

The  rights  of  the  slave  have  been  treated  as 
of  little  or  no  account,  and  as  though  he  were 
not  a;  man  and  a  brother/'   Any  petition  from 
him,  to  such  a  body,^  for  relief,  would  be  deemed 
intrusive,  if  not  an  insult;  althougli  this  is  ad 


mitted  to  be  the  right  of  the  humblest  individual.  I 
Alas  !  instead  of  bearing  testimony  against  this,  ' 
and  similar  injustice,  how  many  have  given  their  < 
silent  approval.    Who  of  us,  were  we  to  have  but 
one  year's  experience,  in  the  school  of  slavery, 
such  as  that  of  Solomon  Northup's,  would  not  ' 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  before  unknown  ? 
Certainly,  it  deserves  a  far  more  serious  conside- 
ration than  it  has  received.  The  legality  and  long 
continuance  of  slavery  undoubtedly  has  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  blunt  the  perceptions  to  its 
enormity, — and  the  nearer  we  are  in  contact 
with  it,  the  greater  is  this  influence ;  hence,  the 
holder  of  the  slave  views  the  system  and  its 
evils  with  less  disfavor  than  others  farther  re- 
moved from  it. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  before  adopting  the  slave- 1 
holder's  declaration,  "  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  ascertain  i 
whether,  by  the  purchase  of  its  products,  we  are ^ 
not  doing  much  for  its  support — and  if  so,  arSi 
we  not  in  duty  bound  as  far  as  practicable  to  '. 
withhold  such  support?  This  is  a  point  of  at-i 
tack  which  is  made  of  too  small  account,  and  is  , 
one  which  is  calculated  to  reach  the  system  in., 
its  most  vital  part.  To  rob  the  slave  of  his  labor, ; 
to  get  his  services  without  giving  him  compensa-  j 
tion,  are  the  objects  for  which  he  was  first  made, 
a  slave,  and  the;^  are  those  for  which  he  is  still 
kept  a  slave.  The  master  having  no  moral  right  J 
to  sell  such  products,  we  have  none  to  purchase  ; 
them,  and  a  refusal  to  do  so,  would  be  the  re- 
moval of  the  inducement  for  holding  him  in;i 
bondage. 

Now  if  a  slaveholdins;  custom  tends  to  render  r 
the  master  insensible  to  the  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice of  the  system,  it  would  be  irrational  to  sup-'^ 
pose  that  the  custom  of  participating  with  him  in  - 
the  use  of  slave  products  has  not  also  a  ten- } 
dency  to  produce  insensibility  to  its  injustice,  and  | 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  direct  and  powerful  aid  in  j 
support  of  slavery. 

Might  not  the  slave  query  whether  it  would  { 
not  be  more  honorable  and  consistent,  either  to 
abandon  this  direct  support  of  slavery,  or  openly 
join  with  the  master  in  advocating  the  rightful-l 
ness  of  the  system  ? 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  claim  to  holding  afellow^' 
man  in  bondage  was  based  upon  fraud  and  •! 
force,  it  follows  that  all  after  claims  are  sustained  \ 
only  by  the  same  principle  ;  and  to  say  that  the  [ 
master  has  a  valid  claim  to  the  slave's  labor,  but  ■ 
none  in  the  slave,  would  be  a  palpable  contradic-  j 
tion.  Again,  to  assert  that  the  claim  to  these  \ 
products,  by  the  master,  is  unjust,  but  if  trans- ' 
ferred  to  us  become  good  and  valid,  is  not  less  a . 
contradiction.  Jt  is  such  a  self-evident  truth 
that  the  consumer  of  slave  labor  products  forms  • 
a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  the  slave  is  bound,  1 
vsecond  only  in  importance  to  his  immediate, 
possessor,  that  it  would  be  humiliating  to  attempt! 
its  proof  by  argument.  I 
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It  certainly  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  those 
who  are  professedly  and  really  opposed  to  sla- 
very should  have  overlooked  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  leaving  the  products  of  the  slave's 
labor  upon  the  master's  hands,  until  he  should 
be  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  restoring  it  to 
its  rightful  owner. 

Why  should  not  all  protestations  against 
slavery  be  backed  by  nonparticipancy  ?  This 
would  not  only  be  an  important  means  of  re- 
moving the  inducement  to  slaveholding ;  but 
would  evince  sincerity,  and  be  to  the  master  an 
irresistible  testimony  against  the  system,  that 
would  find  a  lodgement  in  his  conscience. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  prospect,  and  it  is  with 
feelings  of  encouragement  that  we  can  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  there  is  so  large  an  increase  of 
nonparticipants  in  slave  labor  products,  and  so 
much  provision  making  for  the  introduction  of 
those  of  paid  labor.  These  will  increase,  and 
find  their  way  into  the  market,  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  demand  for  them.  By  refusing 
this  kind  of  aid  to  slavery,  efficiency  would  he 
given  to  all  the  efi"orts  for  its  extinction. 

Although  some  may  delay  faithfully  to  bear 
their  share  in  the  maintainance  of  this  righteous 
testimony,  and  thus  retard  for  a  time  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  unjust  system,  those  who  are  faithful 
will  secure  to  themselves  a  peace  of  mind  far  out- 
balancing any  advantage  which  a  participation 
in  unrighteous  gains  can  bestow.  D.  I. 

Quaker-Hill,  20th  of  3d  mo.,  1855. 


influence  should  extend  itself  over  the  earth,  a 
moral  Garden  of  Eden  would  exist  in  every  land : 
instead  of  the  thorn  and  brier  would  spring  up 
the  fir-tree  and  the  myrtle ;  the  dearest  would 
blossom,  and  the  solitary  place  be  made  glad. — 
Upham. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  'LOVE. 
Charity  Cor  love;  never  faileth."— 1  Corinthians,  xiii.  Jl. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  is  the  unalterable  con- 
stitution of  nature  that  there  is  efficacy,  divine, 
unspeakable  efficacy,  in  love.  The  exhibition  oi 
kindness  has  the  power  to  bring  even  the  irra- 
tional animals  into  subjection.  Show  kindness 
to  a  dog,  and  he  will  remember  it  j  he  will  be 
grateful ;  he  will  infallibly  return  love  for  love. 
Show  kindness  to  a  lion,  and  you  can  lead  him 
by  the  mane ;  you  can  thrust  your  head  into  his 
mouth  J  you  can  melt  the  untamed  ferocity  of 
his  heart  into  an  affection  stronger  than  death. 
In  all  of  God's  vast,  unbounded  creation,  there 
s  not  a  living  and  sentient  being,  from  the  least 
0  the  largest,  not  one,  not  even  the  outcast  and 
degraded  serpent,  that  is  insensible  to  acts  of 
ivindncss.  If  love,  such  as  our  blessed  Saviour 
;nanifested,  could  be  introduced  into  the  world, 
md  exert  its  appropriate  dominion,  it  would  re- 
store a  state  of  things  far  more  cheering,  far 
orighter  than  the  fabulous  age  of  gold  ;  it  would 
innihilate  every  sting;  it  would  pluck  every 
3oisonous  tooth  ;  it  would  hush  every  discordant 
v^oicc.  Even  the  inanimate  creation  is  not  iri- 
<ensible  to  this  divine  influence.  The  bud  and 
lower  and  fruit  put  forth  most  abundantly  and 
)oautifully,  where  the  hand  of  kindness  is  cx- 
(MKlod  for  their  culture.    And   if  this  blessed 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  TIME. 

To  make  a  proper  use  of  that  short  and  un- 
certain portion  of  time  allotted  us  for  our  mortal 
pilgrimage  is  a  proof  of  wisdom;  to  use  it  with 
economy,  and  dispose  of  it  with  care,  discovers 
prudence  and  discretion.  Let,  therefore,  no 
part  of  your  time  escape,  without  making  it  sub- 
servient to  the  wise  purposes  for  which  it  was 
given  ;  it  is  an  inestimable  treasure.  You  will 
find  a  constant  employment  of  your  time  condu- 
ducive  to  health  and  happiness  :  and  not  only  a 
sure  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  vice, 
but  the  best  recij^e  for  contentment.  Seek  em- 
ployment ;  languor  and  ennui  shall  be  unknown; 
avoid  idleness;  banish  sloth;  vigor  and  cheerful- 
ness will  be  your  enlivening  companions  :  admit 
not  guilt  to  your  hearts,  and  terror  shall  not  in- 
terrupt your  slumbers.  Follow  the  footsteps  of 
virtue  ;  walk  steadily  in  her  paths,  she  will  con- 
duct you  through  pleasant  and  flowery  paths  to 
the  temple  of  Peace  :  she  will  guard  you  from 
the  wily  snares  of  vice,  and  heal  the  wounds  of 
sorrow  and  disuppointmeul  which  time  may  in- 
flict. 

By  being  constantly  and  usefully  employed, 
the  destroyer  of  mortal  happiness  will  have  but 
few  opportunities  of  making  liis  attacks,  and  by 
regularly  filling  up  your  precious  moments,  you 
will  be  less  exposed  to  danger.  Venture  not, 
then,  to  waste  an  hour,  lest  the  next  should  not 
be  yours  to  squander.  Hazard  not  a  single  day 
in  guilty  or  improper  pursuits,  lest  the  day  which 
follows  should  bring  you  an  awful  summons  to 
the  tomb,  a  summons  to  which  youth  and  age 
are  equally  liable ;  reading  improves  the  mind, 
and  you  cannot  better  employ  a  portion  (^f  your 
leisure  time  than  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
By  observing  a  regular  habit  of  reading,  a  love 
of  it  will  soon  be  acquired.  It  will  prove  an 
unceasing  amusement,  and  a  pleasant  resource 
in  the  hours  of  sorrow  and  discontent,  an  unfail- 
ing antidote  against  languor  and  indolence. 
Much  caution  is  however  necessary  in  the  choice 
of  books;  it  is  among  them,  ns  among  human 
characters,  many  wouhl  prove  dangerous  and 
pernicious  advisors ;  they  tend  to  nu^lead  the 
imagination,  and  give  rise  to  a  thousand  erro- 
neous opinions  and  ridiculous  expectations. 

I  would  not,  however,  wish  to  do)uivo  you  of 
the  pleasures  of  society,  or  of  rational  auiuso- 
ment:  but  let  your  companions  be  select,  let 
them  be  such  as  you  can  love  for  their  pooii 
qualities,  and  whose  virtues  you  are  desirous  to 
rniulate ;  let  Y*'ur  amusements  Ic  such  ns  will 
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tend,  not  to  corrupt  and  vitiate,  but  to  correct 
and  amend  the  heart. 

Finally,  I  would  earnestly  request  you  never 
to  neglect  employing  a  portion  of  your  time  in 
addressing  your  Heavenly  Father,  in  paying 
Him  that  tribute  of  prayer  and  praise  which  is 
so  justly  his  due,  as  the  author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,^'  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Redeemer,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being,"  and  without  whose  blessing 
none  of  our  undertakings  will  prosper. 

Thus  by  employing  the  time  given  you  in  the 
service  of  virtue,  you  will  pass  your  days  with 
comfort  to  yourself  and  those  around  you,  and 
by  persevering  to  the  end,  shall  at  length  obtain 
"  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.'\ 

BONHOTE. 


THE  CHRISTIANAS  LIGHT. 

The  Christian  is  called  a  light.''  In  order 
to  act  with  effect  on  others,  he  must  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  thus  become  the  image  of  good- 
ness ;  he  must  be  so  akin  to  God  and  so  filled 
with  his  dispositions,  that  he  shall  seem  to  sur- 
round himself  with  hallowed  atmosphere.  It  is 
folly  to  endeavor  to  make  ourselves  shine  before 
we  are  luminous.  If  the  sun  without  his  beams 
should  talk  to  the  planets,  and  argue  with  them 
till  the  final  day,  it  would  not  make  them  shine; 
there  must  be  light  in  the  sun  itself,  and  then 
they  will  shine  of  course.  And  this,  my  breth- 
ren, is  what  God  intends  for  you  all.  It  is  the 
great  idea  of  his  gospel,  and  the  work  of  his 
Spirit,  to  make  you  "  lights  in  the  world."  His 
greatest  joy  is  to  give  you  character,  to  beautify 
your  example,  to  exalt  your  principles,  and  make 
you  each  the  depository  of  his  own  almighty 
grace.  But  in  order  to  this,  something  is  neces- 
sary on  your  part — a  full  surrender  of  your  mind 
to  duty  and  to  God,  and  a  perpetual  desire  for 
this  spiritual  intimacy  :  having  this,  having  a 
participation  thus  of  the  goodness  of  God,  you 
will  as  naturally  communicate  good  as  the  sun 
communicates  his  beams. — Buslmell. 


THE  SPIRIT  HELPETH  OUR  INFIRMITIES. 

For  all  distractions  in  sacred  duties,  the  remedy 
lies  with  the  Spirit  himself.  We  can  shut  to  the 
door ;  but  he  can  shut  the  heart,  and  lock  out 
the  world  and  all  its  phantoms.  We  can  open 
the  Bible  and  look  at  the  promises ;  but  he  can 
open  heaven,  and  show  each  promise  in  its  glori- 
ous fulfilment.  We  can  lift  our  eyes  towards 
the  hills;  but  he  can  show  us  *'  Him  who  is  in- 
visible," and  can  enable  our  souls  to  rest  on  him 
with  the  sweetest  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  he  has  spoken.  We  can  task  ourselves 
to  stated  times  of  devotion,  and  resolve  that  we 
shall  spend  a  given  space  in  prayer;  but  he  can 
so  enlarge  the  heart — he  can  make  the  spirit  so 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might 


— he  can  fill  the  mind  with  such  longings  after 
angelic  purity,  such  delight  in  heavenly  things, 
such  vehement  aspirations  after  God — he  can  in- 
troduce within  us  those  yearnings  and  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered ;  so  that  hours  and 
minutes  shall  not  be  counted,  and  the  untiring 
soul  continue  instant  in  prayer." — Hamilton. 


BUSINESS. 

Without  employment,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
be  happy  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  It 
is  a  law  of  our  being,  that  we  must  have  some- 
thing to  do.    Acting  by  this  law,  and  pursuing 
a  regular  method,  we  denominate  such  actions  as 
business,  whether  the  motive  be  pleasure,  gain, 
or  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  others.    If  then  we 
must  have  business  in  order  to  make  our  earthly 
condition  happy,  is  it  not  well  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  pleasure  of  our  business  is  to  be 
lasting — whether  the  impressions  we  derive  from  J 
it  are  of  such  a  character  as  will  furnish  us  with 
strength  and  joy  for  the  great  spiritual  race  ■ 
which  we  are  running.    We  certainly  will  gain  , 
strength  for  our  spiritual  being  by  any  business  , 
which  we  may  engage  in.    W^e  are  either  exer-  ; 
cising  for  virtue  or  vice.    W^e  are  surely  grow-  : 
ing  stronger  in  one  or  the  other.    But  the  ■ 
strength  of  virtue  only  will  terminate  in  joy.  Is 
then  my  business  leading  me  to  the  practice  of  ' 
virtue  ?    Do  I  realize  that  God's  kingdom  is  * 
coming  ?  that  my  business  is  facilitating  the  : 
growth* of  righteousness  in  the  world  ?    If  I  can  ^ 
really  believe  that  mankind  are  better  for  my  . 
business,  then  I  can  confidently  expect  that  in- 
stead of  its  being  a  hindrance  to  my  growth  in 
holiness — it  will  be  a  means  of  assisting  me  in 
my  progress,  a.s  it  will  unfold  and  develop  the  , 
faculties  which  are  to  live  forever.  « 

Such  then  being  the  truth,  let  us  all  cherish ! , 
business  habits — but  first  see  to  it  that  these  ' 
habits  have  their  roots  deeply  imbedded  in  virtue, ' 
so  that  they  may  be  ornaments,  such  as  will  in-i 
duce  men  to  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  have  u 
been  with  Jesus.  ' 

The  term  then  of  being  a  "  business  man" 
will  be  an  honorable  one — and  the  other  title, 

an  idle  man,"  will  be  a  pitiful  one.  \ 

F.  P.  E. 


REVERENCE  DUE  TO  GOD. 

If  the  young  man  forgets  his  God,  the  old  one  , 
will  seldom  find  him  in  old  age ;  if  in  the  pride 
and  flush  of  health,  we  omit  to  call  on  the  name 
of  him  from  whom  we  possess  the  vigor  of  life, 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  what  comfort  can  we  have 
in  approaching  his  Divine  Majesty  ?  And  if  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  every  species  of  worldly 
prosperity,  we  neglect  to  pause  in  the  midst  of' 
our  enjoyments  to  acknowledge  the  giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  with  what  heart  can  we  in  the  hour  of 
adversity  fly  for  protection  to  Divine  Goodness?  [ 
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THE  HERMIT,  A  FABLE. 

A  pious  hermit,  who  lived  in  the  solitude  of 
the  forest,  far  from  the  noise  of  men,  was  once 
wandering  through  the  woods  in  search  of  a  few 
wild  fruits  and  berries  to  make  up  his  frugal 
meal.  He  heard  a  moaning  in  the  grass,  and 
looking  down  saw  a  fox,  both  of  whose  fore  legs 
were  broken,  writhing  like  a  snake  on  the  ground, 
and  apparently  starving.  The  good  hermit  was 
about  to  seek  some  food  for  the  helpless  creature, 
when  an  eagle  appeared,  soaring  high  overhead, 
and  suddenly  let  fall  a  fowl  from  its  talons  di- 
rectly at  the  feet  of  tlie  fox.  The  starving 
animal  seized  greedily  on  the  prize,  and  soon  \ 
made  a  hearty  meal  on  it.  ^'  Ah,"  exclaimed 
the  pious  enthusiast,  "  this  is  the  finger  of  God. 
Why  did  I  distrust  his  providentic.1  care,  and 
wander  over  hill  and  dale  to  seek  for  daily  food  ? 
He  who  brought  food  to  the  mouth  of  this  help- 
less animal,  will  surely  never  forget  his  servant. 
Henceforth  I  will  take  no  more  thought  for  my 
body's  sustenance,  but  trust  to  his  goodness,  and 
devote  all  my  time  to  meditation."  True  to  his 
resolution,  he  returned  to  his  cell,  and  neither 
plucked  the  fruits  that  hung  on  the  trees  around, 
nor  went  down  to  the  brook  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Three  whole  days  he  lived  thus,  and  was  wast- 
ing away  to  a  shadow,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  di- 
rect interference  of  Heaven.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  just  as  he  sunk  into  slumber, 
thunder  rolled  through  the  cave,  he  saw  a  form 
of  angelic  beauty,  and  heard  a  sweet  but  solemn 
voice  that  spoke  thus:  "  Mortal,  how  feeble  is 
thy  understanding  !  Couldst  thou  thus  misin- 
terpret the  lesson  contained  in  the  eagle's  con- 
duct? Thou  art  not  lame  and  helpless  as  was 
the  fox,  but  art  strong  and  active,  like  the  eagle 
that  gave  him  food.  Him  thou  wert  to  imitate, 
in  going  about  and  doing  good  to  others ;  for 
know  that  idleness,  even  if  accompanied  by  con- 
stant prayer,  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Almighty. — New  York  Mirror. 


WHO  ARE  YOUR  COMPANIONS.  , 

"He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise  ; 
but  a  companion  of  fools  shall  bo  destroyed." 

It  is  said  to  be  a  property  of  the  tree-frog  that 
it  acquires  the  color  of  whatever  it  adheres  to, 
for  a  short  time.  Thus  when  found  on  growing 
t  orn,  it  is  commonly  of  a  very  dark  green.  If 
found  on  the  white  oak  it  has  the  color  peculiar 
to  that  tree.  Just  so  it  is  with  men.  Tell  me 
whom  you  choose  and  prefer  as  companions,  and 
I  certainly  can  tell  who  you  are.  Do  you  love 
t  ho  society  of  the  vulgar  ?  Then  you  are  already 
debased  in  your  sentiments.  Do  you  seek  to  be 
with  tho  profane?  In  your  hearts  you  arc  like 
them.  Arc  jesters  and  bulfoons  your  choicest 
friends?  He  who  laughs  at  folly  is  himself  a 
fool,  and  probably  a  very  stupid  one,  too.  Do 
you  lovo  and  seek  the  society  of  the  wise  and  good? 
h  this  your  habit  ?    Would  you  rather  take  the 


lowest  seat  among  such  than  the  highest  among 
others?  Then  you  have  already  learned  to  be 
wise  and  good.  You  may  not  have  made  much 
progress,  but  even  a  good  beginning  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Hold  on  your  way,  and  seek  to  be  a 
companion  of  all  that  fear  God.  So  you  shall 
be  wise  for  yourself,  and  wise  for  eternity. 


FALSE  COLORING  GIVEN  TO  WAR. 

On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work 
which  go  to  spread  a  most  delusive  coloring  over 
war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking  barbaraties  to 
the  back  ground  of  our  contemplarion  altogether. 
I  see  it  in  the  poetry  which  lends 'the  magic  of 
its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and  trans- 
ports its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images,  and 
its  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry, 
it  throws  its  treachorous  embellishments  over  a 
scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in  the 
music  which  represents  the  progress  of  the 
battle;  and  then,  after  being  inspired  by  the 
trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the  whole  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  a  drawing  room  are  seen  to 
bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment ;  nor  do 
I  hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  inter- 
rupt the  death  tones  of  the  thickening  contest, 
and  moans  of  the  wounded  men,  as  they  fade 
away  upon  the  ear,  and  sink  into  lifeless  silence. 

All,  all,  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and  half- 
sighted  creatures  we  are.  Were  it  not  so,  war 
could  never  have  been  seen  in  any  other  aspect, 
than  that  of  unmingled  hatefulncss;  and  I  can 
look  to  nothing  but  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
sentiment  upon  earth,  to  arrest  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for 
war.  Then  only  will  an  imperious  sense  of  dut}' 
lay  the  check  of  principle  on  all  the  subordinate 
tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then  will 
glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  and  the 
wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel,  chasing  away 
every  spell,  will  be  turned  by  the  treachery  of 
no  delusion  whatever  from  its  simple  but  sub- 
lime enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  species. 
Then  the  reign  of  Truth  and  quietne.'^s  will  be 
ushered  into  the  world,  and  war — cruel,  atrocious, 
unrelenting  war — will  be  stripped  of  its  many 
and  its  bewildering  fascinations.  Chalmers. 

If  you  have  great  talents,  industry  will  im- 
prove them  :  if  moderate  abilities,  industry  will 
supply  their  doticiencies.  Nothing  is  denied  to 
well-directed  labor;  nothing  is  ever  to  be  attain- 
ed without  it.  Ivenunnboi-,  a  man's  genius  is 
always  in  the  beginning  of  lite  as  nuich  un- 
known to  iiinisolf  ns  to  others— and  it  is  only 
after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  .'^uocoss,  that 
he  dares  think  himself  e(jual  to  the  undertakinf;^ 
in  which  those  who  have  succeeded,  have  fixed 
the  admiration  o(  mankind. 


He  who  seduously  attends.  ]>ointodly  asks, 
calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers,  nnd  ceases  when 
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be  has  no  more  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  some 
of  ibe  best  requisites  of  man. — \_Lavater. 

F  RI  K  N  D  S '  I  N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  NCE  R. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  28,  1855. 

We  publish,  in  our  present  number,  a  com- 
munication from  a  Virginia  correspondent,  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 
The  author  appears  to  have  observed  and  reflect- 
ed considerably  on  the  subject  upon  which  he 
writes  ;  but  does  he  not  permit  himself  to  indulge 
too  freely  in  speculation,  and  to  advance  Jhypo- 
theses  unsupported  by  proof  ?  With  the  kindest 
feelings  we  would  suggest  to  him,  whether  it 
is  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  opinion  so  uni- 
versally entertained  by  Physiologists,  that  "all 
matters  taken  up  by  the  roots  are  carried  up- 
wards to  the  leaves,"  that  this  would  be  "a 
roundabout  way  of  obtaining  an  end,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  we  usually  see 
in  nature's  operations  If  he  will  examine  the 
human  system,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  perfect  of  all  organized  structures,  he  will 
find  there  the  same  "  roundabout  way  of  obtain- 
ing an  end."  The  parts  of  the  food  adapted  to 
the  support  of  the  body,  are  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  and  conveyed,  through  the  thoracic  duct 
and  the  subclavean  vein,  to  the  heart,  thence  to 
the  lungs,  where  most  important  modifications 
are  effected,  and  then  back  again  to  the  heart, 
before  any  portion  is,  or  can  be,  employed  to 
nourish  the  system.  The  great  preparatory  ob- 
ject to  be  perform  d  in  the  leaves,  the  author  of 
the  communication  referred  to  seems  not  to  have 
considered;  viz:  the  organization  of  the  sub- 
stances that  are  to  constitute  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  Till  these  materials  get  to  the  leaves, 
they  are  inorganic;  here,  by  that  mysterious 
power,  the  vital  principle,  and  the  agency  of 
the  solar  rays,  they  are  organised,  and  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  purposes  of  the  plant.  Elec- 
tricity may,  and  no  doubt  does,  perform  impor- 
tant functions  in  the  vegetable  economy,  but 
we  would  suggest  again,  whether,  because 
Electricity  is  known  to  be  able  to  separate 
oxygen  from  its  combinations,"  it  is  any  proof 
that  "  it  should  be  the  principal  means  of  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  plant''? 
especially  when  all  experience  ancl  observation 
have  shown,  that  this  decomposition  is  never 
known  to  be  effected  without  sunlight.  Decom- 


positions by  electricity,  so  far  as  known,  never 
take  place  except  when  the  electric  equilibrium, 
has  been  previously  disturbed.  The  means  by 
which  this  disturbance  is  effected,  our  author 
does  not  pretend  to  suggest;  so  far  from  it  indeed, 
that  by  showing  that  the  leaves  and  sap  are 
good  conductors  of  electricity  he  leads  us  to  in- 
fer that  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  maintained, 
and  hence  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  power 
for  electrical  decomposition. 

In  what  part  the  vessels  through  which  the 
sap  ascends  or  descends,  are  situated,  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance.  But  that  the  materials  do 
ascend  to  the  leaves,  before  ihey  are  assimilated 
by  the  plant,  analogy  and  all  chemical  prin- 
ciples, unite  with  Physiologists,  in  maintaining. 
The  experiment  our  author  gives,  intended  to 
controvert  the  opinion  of  Physiologists  that 
plants  take  in  the  food  from  the  soil  "  at  the 
points  of  the  rootlets  alone,"  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. The  water  may  permeate  the  woody 
matter  of  the  root,  and  yet  not  enter  the  sap 
vessels,  of  which  there  is,  indeed,  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  never  does.  We  do  not  wish,  by 
any  means,  to  be  critical  of  the  essay  of  our 
friend,  for  whom  we  entertain  high  respect  and 
esteem ;  but,  in  publishing  his  communication, 
we  wish  that  our  younger  readers  may  not  be 
misled  in  their  researches  into  this  interesting 
department  of  Natural  Science. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  addition,  that  the  me- 
chanical power  by  which  the  sap  moves  in  the 
plant,  is  partly  due  to  the  winds,  their  action  in 
bending  and  moving  the  plants  having  an  effect 
to  urge  on  the  sap  in  its  course,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  in  the 
animal  system,  in  promoting  the  movement  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins. 


«'  Better  is  the  day  of  one's  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth. 

Died. — On  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Dr.  William  Sea- 
man. His  remains  were  interred  at  Jericho,  on  the 
23d  of  4th  mo,  1855. 

That  equanimity  of  mind,  and  quiet  composure 
of  spirit,  which  so  beautifully  adorned  his  pathway 
through  life,  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  He 
bore  with  christian  fortitude  and  meekness,  his 
complicated,  painful  diseases;  evincing  that  he 
knew  that  his  redeeiTier  lived,  and  because  He 
lived,  he  should  live  also.  His  mental  faculties 
continued  clear,  and  addressing  himself,  shoitly 
before  his  departure,  to  his  beloved  companion, 
he  said,  "  We  shall  soon  meet  in  heaven, — all  is 
peace  within,"  causing  the  feelingito  arise  among 
those  surrounding  his^bed  side,  Oh  that  1  may 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  my  last 
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end  may  be  like  unto  his."  It  maybe  emphatical- 
ly said  of  him,  that  few  were  more  beloved 
in  lile,  nor  more  keenly  regretted  in  death.  "Man 
goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets."  M. 

 ,0n  the  21st  of  3d  mo.  last,  Anna  Pancoast, 

wife  of  Aaron  Pancoast,  an  Elder  of  Woodbury 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  16th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 

in  Harrisonville,  N.  J.,  Lydia  Duell,  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age,  an  elder  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  20th  of  Second  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  Nathan  Lippincott,  Mar- 
tha Borough,  an  elder'  of  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 


friends'  school  house  in  CAMDEN. 

A  Teacher  might  find  encouragement  by  open- 
ing a  School  for  small  children.  Apply  to  Wm. 
Folwell,  near  Cooper's  Creek. 


Adamant  is  a  substance  so  extremely  hard  as 
to  be  able  to  polish  the  [diamond.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  bear  the  same  relation  to  diamond, 
which  emery  does  to  corundum.  A  few  years 
ago,  M.  Dufresney  exhibited  before  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  few  pieces  of  adamant 
which  were  met  with  in  the  same  alluvial  forma- 
tion whence  Brazilian  diamonds  are  usually  pro- 
cured. The  largest  piece  obtained  weighed  about 
66  grains.  Its  edges  were  rounded  by  long 
continued  friction,  and  it  presented  a  shghtly 
brownish,  dull  black  color.  When  viewed  with 
a  microscope,  it  appeared  riddled  with  small 
cavities,  which  separated  very  small  irregular 
iaminas,  slightly  transparent  and  iri-desccnt.  It 
cut  glass  readily,  and  scratched  quartz  and  topaz. 
On  analysis,  it  was  found  that  this  adamant  con- 
tains 96.8  to  90.8  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon  3  the 
small  remainder  consisting  of  vegetable  ash. 

The  London  Athenseum  reports  very  favora- 
bly the  result  of  experiments  in  England,  testing 
our  countryman.  Dr.  Smith's,  invention  for  the 
use  of  furnace  cinders.  Dr.  Smith  professes  to 
produce  from  the  scorio3  cast  aside  from  the  b]ast 
furnaces,  a  variety  of  articles  in  daily  use,  such 
as  square  tiles,  paving  flags,  and  bottles,  the  last 
of  which  are  much  stronger,  and  the  annealmcnt 
more  complete  than  in  the  common  glass  bottles, 
from  which  in  appearance  they  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished.  The  scoriae  are  thrown  into  a 
mould  before  they  have  time  to  cool.  If  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  possible  to  put  the  furnace  cinders 
to  such  uses,  the  invention  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  proprietors  of  blast  furnaces. 

The  dahlia  is  a  native  of  the  nuirshes  of 
Peru,  and  was  named  after  Dahl,  the  famous 
Swedish  botanist.  It  is  not  more  ti)an  thirty 
years  since  its  introduction  iuto  Jlluropc. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER. 

The  heated  temperature  of  Iifthday  the  19th 
inst.,  is  worthy  of  note  ;  the  thermometer  at  9, 12 
and  3  o'clock  respectively  standing  at  64,  75,  83 
degrees. 

The  writer  has  made  a  careful  examination  of 
his  daily  record  as  far  back  as  1839,  inclusive, 
and  can  find  nothing  to  equal  it  so  earli/  in  the 
&eawn.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  on  the 
18th  of  1846,  when  the  therm,  at  9,  12  and  3 
o'clock  respectively,  stood  at  62,  74,  82  degrees, 
averaging  a  temperature  of  72.66,  while  on  the 
19th  of  the  J9re6e?i^  ?/ear  the  average  reached  74 
degrees ! 

If  we  extend  the  comparison  a  week  or  ten 
days  later,  we  find  several  to  exceed  it,  parti- 
cularly 4th  mo.  26,  1842',  the  29th  of  1853,  and 
the  27th  of  1854;  while  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  on 
the  2 1st  of  1846  it  reached  87  degrees  ! 

Philadelphia,  ithmo.  28,  185.5.    J.  M.  E. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  3d  mo.  10th,  No.  51. 
is  an  article  by  a  "  Virginia  farmer,  on  Youraan's 
philosophy  of  the  growth  of  Vegetables,"  and 
also  some  editorial  observations  on  that  article. 
The  study  of  vegetable  physiology  is  an  interest- 
ing study,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables,  their 
powers  of  assimilation  and  appropriating  to  their 
own  use  the  various  salts  and  gases  within  their 
reach,  and  thus  building  up  a  structure  designed 
for  the  support  of  the  animal  creation,  is  one 
among  the  many  evidences  we  have  of  di- 
vine goodness,  in  making  this  earth  the  fit  abode 
of  man. 

Many  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  operations 
of  nature,  are  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  carefully  observing  these 
operations,  and  noting  their  efi'ects.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  vegetable  physiology, 
and  there  is  not  yet  a  uniform  agreement  among 
writers  on  that  science.  Formerly  it  was  too 
much  the  practice  for  philosophers  to  adopt  a 
theory  and  then  search  for  facts  to  support  it, 
instead  of  basing  their  theory  on  facts  first  as- 
certained. But  since  the  inductive  philosophy 
has  been  adopted,  the  progress  made  in  ascer- 
taining the  laws  that  govern  nature  has  been 
much  more  rapid.  Writers  often  assume  as  facts, 
what  other  writers  have  assorted,  without  them- 
selves carefully  examining  whether  their  asser- 
tions could  bo  fully  sustained,  and  in  this  way 
errors  no  doubt  have  been  perprtuated.  It  is 
far  easier  to  take  plausible  things  \ipon  trust, 
than  to  go  through  a  close  examination  our- 
selves. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  an  humble  indi- 
vidual to  coiuo  iu  conflict  with  philosophers, 
and  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  their 
theories,  but  as  all  persons  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  their  eyes,  and  may  be  equal  ob- 
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servers  of  facts,  we  may  all  assist  each  other  in 
coming  to  right  conclusions.  One  objection  to 
the  theory  of  most  vegetable  physiologists,  is 
the  assertion,  that  the  sap  of  a  tree  ascends  in 
one  set  of  vessels  in  the  sap  wood,  and  descends 
in  another  set  just  beneath  the  bark,  and  thus 
distributes  materials  for  growth.  This  supposes 
that  all  matters  taken  up  by  the  sap  from  the 
roots  are  carried  upward  to  the  leaves,  and  there 
meeting  with  the  carbonic  acid  imbibed  by  them, 
are  acted  upon  by  sun  light  and  there  prepared, 
and  then  distributed  throughout  the  plant  for 
assimilation  and  growth.  This  seems  to  be  a 
round-about  way  of  obtaining  an  end,  and  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  we  usually  see 
in  nature's  operations.  This  also  appears  to  be 
the  editor's  opinion,  for  he  says  that  the  "  saline 
materials  needed  for  the  growth  of  plants  are 
absorbed  in  a  state  of  solution,''  and  "  are  trans- 
ported to  the  leaves,  where  the  superfluous  water, 
which  was  the  vehicle  for  their  transportation,  is 
evaporated;"  they  must  then  by  some  pro- 
cess be  returned,  to  form  the  structure  of  the 
plant. 

The  experiments  of  chemists  have  pretty 
clearly  proven  that  "  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen 
and  Nitrogen,  of  which  all  plants  are  principally 
composed,  are  all  gases,"  Combustion  and  de- 
composition separate  these  gases,  and  return 
them  again  to  the  air,  and  the  saline  particles 
obtained  from  the  inorganic  matters  of  the  earth 
remain  as  ashes.  "Water  holding  mineral  matter 
in  solution,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  gas, 
(as  all  these  gases  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,)  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  carried 
through  the  pores  of  the  plant,  and  the  excess 
of  water  is  evaporated  by  the  leaves ;  but  I  see 
no  reason,  why  all  these  matters  should  be 
carried  to  the  leaves,  before  they  can  be  prepared 
to  become  a  part  of  the  plant.  Indeed  I  think  I 
have  seen  reasons  to  the  contrary  ;  and  why  may 
not  these  matters  be  deposited  as  the  sap  ad- 
vances upward  ?  can  they  not  be  elaborated  in 
their  passage  as  completely  as  if  they  were  in 
the  leaf.  It  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  absorbed  during  the  day, 
that  its  oxygen  is  given  off,  and  its  carbon  re- 
served in  building  up  the  plant.  And  experi- 
ments with  electricity  pretty  clearly  show  that 
that  powerful  agent  plays  quite  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Electricity  is 
known  to  be  able  to  separate  oxygen  from  its 
combinations,  then  why  may  it  not  be  the  prin- 
ciple means  of  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  plant  ?  Every  point  of  a  leaf  is 
a  conductor  of  electricity  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  water  of  the  sap  is  also  a  good  conduc- 
tor as  well  as  an  absorbent  of  the  gases.  Here 
the  gases  and  electricity  meet  and  perform  their 
functions  without  the  necessity  of  the  matters 
in  the  sap  being  taken  to  the  leaves.  Some 
writers  have  asserted  that  the  young  woody 


matter  is  deposited  by  the  return  sap,  but  where 
is  the  evidence  of  its  downward  progress,  or  of 
the  necessity  for  it.  I  have  frequently  barked 
oak  trees  for  tanning  purposes,  before  the  leaf 
buds  were  opened,  and  the  sap  certainly  was 
then  ascending,  or  the  bark  could  not  have  been 
taken  off ;  no  leaves  were  then  on  the  trees  to  cause 
the  return  of  the  sap  as  supposed,  and  the  sap 
even  then  had  a  milky  appearance,  showing 
itself  ready  to  commence  the  deposition  of  woody 
matter.  And  later  in  the  season,  say  about  the 
summer  solstice,  I  have  seen  apple  trees  stript 
entirely  of  their  bark  from  their  lower  limbs  to 
their  roots,  and  the  young  woody  matter  then 
was  of  a  firm  jelly  like  appearance,  and  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  outer  part  of  it  would 
turn  green  and  form  bark,  and  the  inner  portion 
would  form  wood,  and  the  tree  would  suffer  no 
apparent  injury. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  with  some, 
as  to  where  the  mechanical  power  resides,  suffi- 
cient to  force  the  sap  upward  from  the  roots  to 
the  extreme  branches.  Every  32  feet  in  height 
would  require  a  power  equal  to  one  atmosphere, 
or  15  lbs.,  to  the  square  inch.  A  very  considerable 
power  must  be  exerted,  to  cause  the  bark  to  en- 
large so  as  to  make  room  for  the  reception  of 
new  wood.  But  it  is  measurably,  if  not  entirely 
deposited  in  conformity  with  mechanical  laws. 
On  the  convex  side  of  a  bend  where  an  equal 
thickness  of  young  wood  would  cause  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  bark,  which  would  take  a  much 
greater  force  to  effect,  there  the  thickness  of  the 
new  layer  is  lessened,  while  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  same  bend  the  new  layer  is  much  thicker, 
as  here  no  elongation  of  the  bark  is  needed. 
Another  beautiful  effect  of  this  law  is,  that  as  a 
tree  enlarges  it  becomes  much  more  strait  than 
when  young.  Whether  the  living  organism  of 
of  the  plant  itself,  exerts  this  power,  or  whether 
it  only  keeps  all  parts  of  the  plant  in  a  proper 
condition  for  capillary  attraction  to  exert  its 
own  powers,  is  a  question  not  very  easily  decided, 
though  we  know  that  the  latter  power  can  be 
made  to  shew  a  very  considerable  force.  It  is 
said  that  in  quarrying  mill-stones  in  Germany, 
where  great  nicety  is  required,  holes  are  drilled 
along  a  line  where  it  is  wished  to  make  a  rent, 
then  seasoned  hard  \vood  wedges  are  driven  in 
the  holes  very  tightly,  when  water  is  applied  to 
the  wedges,  and  by  the  force  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion in  the  pores  of  the  wood  enlarging  the 
wedges,  until  the  rock  is  split  open.  Some 
writers  believe  that  the  sap  enters  the  roots 
at  the  point  of  the  rootlets  alone,  but  this  does 
not  appear  reasonable,  because  the  bark  of  the 
large  roots  is  very  porous  itself,  and  no  doubt 
water  can  enter,  wherever  it  comes  in  contact 
with  them.  This  may  be  proven  by  taking  a 
piece  of  a  root  and  drying  it  completely,  then 
covering  both  ends  with  gum  or  some  substance 
impervious  to  water,  and  inserting  the  root  in 
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moist  earth  ;  in  a  short  time  it  will  become 
saturated  with  water. 

That  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  not  continuous 
tubes  is  evident,  from  the  fact  of  the  passage  of 
the  sap  laterally  across  them.  If  a  notch  is  cut 
through  the  bark  and  sap  wood  of  a  tree,  young 
wood  will  be  deposited  both  above  and  below,  as 
well  as  at  the  sides  of  the  cut,  thus  shewing  an 
effort  to  head  the  wound. 

Fruit  growers  have  sometimes  resorted  to  this 
plan,  to  induce  early  fruitfulness  in  a  particular 
branch.  With  a  sharp  knife  they  m^ike  two  in- 
cisions around  a  limb  through  the  bark,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  then  remove  the 
bark  carefully  from  between  them.  The  effect 
of  this  is,  to  retard  circulation  and  promote  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  instead  of  leaf  buds.  The 
branch  will  enlarge  above  the  incision  more  than 
below  it,  and  this  has  been  considered  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  downward  flow  of  sap, 
by  its  advocates.  They  contend  for  the  upward 
flow  of  sap  through  the  pores  of  the  sap  wood, 
and  the  downward  flow  immediately  beneath  the 
bark,  after  the  sap  has  been  elaborated  in  the 
leaves.  But  if  we  admit  the  introduction  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  leaves,  its  decora- 
position  by  light  and  electricity,  the  givinp;  off  of 
its  oxygen,  and  the  retention  of  its  carbon,  as  is 
generally  admited  now  by  physiologists,  we  have  , 
all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  account  for  the 
phenomena,  without  supposing  a  downward  flow 
of  sap.  The  larger  portion  of  sap  lies  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  ;  and  as  water  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  carbonic  acid  gas,  absorbing  of  its 
own  accord  its  own  volume  of  jias,  and  may  by 
pressure  be  made  to  hold  many  times  its  volume  ; 
the  acid  passes  through  the  water,  (which  it  may 
do  without  interfering  with  the  upward  flow  of 
sap,)  and  meeting  with  an  interruption  at  the  i 
point  of  incision  in  the  bark,  it  deposites  a  part 
of  its  carbon  above,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  convened  lower  down  the  branch.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  a  power  sufficient  to  cause 
a  downward  flow  of  sap.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  a  power  in  the  liviog  organism  itself 
capable  of  performing  it,  and  capillary  attraction 
cannot  do  it,  for  that  would  apply  an  equal  force 
beneath  the  bark,  with  that  in  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  upward. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  where  trees  are 
growing  thickly  together,  the  smaller  and  weaker 
ones  will  die  out.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  want  of  light.  But  this  does  not  seem  to 
meet  the  case,  for  trees  growing  more  separately 
even  in  equally  shady  situations  do  not  sufler 
thus  by  shade.  A  more  philosophical  reason  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  overtopping  branches  are  in 
a  situation  to,  and  actually  do  obtain  more  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, than  those  branches  beneath  them,  and 
thus  rob  them  of  th(  ir  share.  A  valuable 
ccomomio  il  result  is  thus  obtained,  the  trees  grow 


taller,  are  deprived  of  their  lower  branches,  and 
thus  become  much  more  fit  for  building  purposes. 
Trees  growing  singly  are  not  thus  affected,  and 
many  kinds  that  in  forests  are  tall,  with  but  little 
foliage,  will,  if  planted  singly  on  laWns  make 
beautiful  shade  trees. 

The  sap  of  many  plants  while  growing  contain 
sugar,  and  in  forest  trees  it  appears  to  be  elabo- 
rated during  winter,  while  the  circulation  is  sus- 
pended, for  on  the  first  appearance  of  warm  days, 
ev(  n  when  the  nights  are  frosty  and  the  ground 
still  partly  frozen,  the  s  ip  is  put  in  motion,  and 
then  it  makes  the  most  sugar.  The  sap  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  trees  may  be  made  to  produce 
sugar,  but  some  much  more  largely  than  others, 
as  the  sugar  maple.  When  the  flow  of  sap  rises 
freely  from  the  roots,  the  sugar  is  carried  upward, 
and  no  doubt  is  the  source  from  which  the  honey 
of  flowers  is  secreted,  as  the  flowers  of  many 
kinds  of  trees  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  bees  and 
other  insects. 

How  simple,  yet  how  varied,  how  complicate 
yet  how  perfect,  how  wonderful  the  operations  of 
nature,  even  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  most 
magnificent;  how  well  calculated  to  improve  the 
rightly  enquiring  mind,  in  contemplating  such 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  so  much  design 
and  fitness,  that  nothing  short  of  divioe  power 
and  goodness  could  have  produced  them.  Then 
if  we  find  this  world  so  well  adapted  to  our  pre- 
sent state  and  condition,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  produce  happiness  if  rightly  improved,  can  we 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  same  power  will  be 
equally  exerted  in  preparing  for  our  future  ex- 
istence, if  we  humbly  and  faithfully  endeavor  to 
perform  our  duty  in  this  life  by  following  the 
leadings  of  His  spirit?  Yardley  Taylor. 
Loudon  Count!/ J  Va.,  ith  mo,  1855. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  ASTRONOMICAL  SIGHT. 

The  occultation  of  Venus  was  witnessed  last 
evening  by  crowds  of  astonished  people.  The 
evening  was  hazy,  and  the  Moon  and  Venus 
were  slightly  veiled  by  a  gauze  of  cloud.  Slowly 
they  approached,  like  timid  lovers,  and  when  the 
State  House  Bell  struck  8,  they  were  very  close 
to  each  other.  The  total  obscuration  of  the 
planet  Venus  did  not  take  place  until  about  15 
minutes  later,  when  the  ]Moon  completely  inter- 
vened, and  the  star  that  ^has  called  forth  so 
much  of  poetry  and  admiration — the  chief  voice 
in  the  chorus  of  the  creation— was  lost  to  our 
view.  The  telescope  man — a  character  of  Chcs- 
nut  street — did  a  grand  business,  and  persons 
totally  unac(iuainted  with  astronomy,  went  on 
their  way  marvelling  at  the  miracle  of  the  crea- 
tion. Had  the  evening  been  clear,  the  sight 
would  have  been  much  n>ore  attractive. — Aorth 
Amrn'cmi,  4//j  mo., 

A  father  was  asked  how  he  meant  to  educate 
his  daughters,  and  answered,  **  I  meau  to  biad 
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them  appreuticcs  to  their  mother."  The  reply 
is  beautiful. 


From  Chambers'  .lournal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Manchester,  to 
form  an  association  for  the  prevention  of  boiler 
explosions — a  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
such  explosions  are  preventible.  Let  the  em- 
ployers of  steam  look  to  it  !  In  some  of  the  large 
factories,  too,  a  smoke  consuming  method  has 
been  adopted;  namely,  a  double  furnace,  so  con- 
.structed  that  all  the  smoke  and  vapors  arising 
from  the  first  fire  are  entirely  consumed  in  pass- 
ing through  the  second.  The  same  method 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  France.  We  may 
add,  that  a  stove  for  heating  or  cooking,  to  burn 
tallow,  has  been  manufactured  for  Price's  Patent 
Candle  Company,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction 
into  the  Crimea. 

Something  is  being  done  at  Bristol,  in  the 
way  of  a  new  mode  of  propulsion  for  steamers. 
Float-boards,  which  have  a  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal motion,  are  fitted  inside  a  chamber  in  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  injured,  and  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  machinery,  of  which  an  endless  railway 
forms  part.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  same  city,  pro- 
poses a  safety  *'  poop"  for  ships,  to  be  made  of 
iron,  and  attached  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily 
detached  in  a  case  of  emergency,  when  it  would 
become  a  life-raft — the  doors  serving  as  rudders 
— large  enough  to  save  all  on  board,  and  to  be 
towed  by  the  boats.  Another  success  has  been 
achieved  for  steam-navigation  in  the  building  of 
the  Tachtalia,  a  steamer  with  four  paddles,  for 
traffic  on  the  Danube.  Of  forty  horse-power, 
and  large  enough  to  carry  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  passengers,  this  vessel  draws  but  12 1 
inches  of  water,  and  will  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
dreaded  shallows  of  the  Iron  Gate  at  all  seasons. 

Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  Observatory  at 
Washington,  has  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  safer 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic,  in  v^hich  two  routes 
are  recommended,  the  principle  being  that 
adopted  by  coachmen  on  land,  passing  an  ap- 
proaching vehicle  on  a  given  side.  He  leaves 
sailing-ships  undisturbed,  as  the  prevalent  winds 
compel  them  to  take  widely  difieretit  routes  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  America.  But  for 
steamers  from  England,  he  suggests  a  route  run- 
ning sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Race, 
shaving  Sable  Island,  and  so  on  to  Sandy  Hook. 
Returning  to  England,  to  make  up  for  the  offing 
of  Cape  Clear,  which  would  be  to  follow  the  line 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  homeward-bound 
route.  Should  the  scheme  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  and  acted  upon,  the  chances  of  colli- 
sion will  be  materially  lessened. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  a  work  is  now 
going  on,  sanctioned  by  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment in  1852,  as  important  in  some  respects  as 


the  drainage  of  the  Lake  of  Haarlem.  About 
half-way  between  Rome  and  Naples,  in  a  basin 
of  the  Apennines,  lies  a  large  expanse  of  water, 
known  as  Lake  Fucino.  The  soil  around  it  is 
extremely  fertile,  but  liable  to  be  flooded — the 
differences  of  level  varying,  according  to  season, 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  Besides  swamp  and 
drowned  laud,  there  are  the  ruins  of  three  an- 
cient cities  somewhere  beneath  the  waves ;  and 
antiquarians,  not  less  than  agriculturists,  are 
watching  for  the  result  of  the  scheme  for  the 
drainage  of  the  lake.  The  works  are  taken  in 
hand  by  a  company  who  are  to  have  them  com- 
pleted in  eight  years,  when  33,000  acres  of  the 
most  fersile  (and  in  Italy  will  be  laid  dry,  and 
the  whole  of  a  large  district  ameliorated.  The 
undertaking  was  first  talked  about  in  the  days  of 
Julius  Csesar  j  next  Claudius  attempted  it,  and 
employed  30,000  men  for  eleven  years  in  driv- 
ing a  tunnel  through  the  mountains,  which 
answered  its  purpose  for  a  time,  but  subsequent- 
ly became  choked  by  neglect.  This  tunnel  is 
now  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  provided  with 
sluices  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water.  Is  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  work  in  Italy  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  symptom  of  returning  vigor? 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  another  addition  to  its 
industrial  pathology,  in  the  form  of  a  Report, 
signed  by  competent  authorities,  on  trades  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes.  We  cannot  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  contents  of  this  important  docu- 
ment, in  which,  among  causes  of  injury,  over- 
work is  stated  to  be  highly  fatal,  while  work 
within  proper  limits  is  beneficial.  Flickering 
lights  are  injurious  ;  the  light  should  fall  on  the 
work,  not  on  the  eye,  hence  the  utility  of  shades 
and  screens.  Dress-makers  should  avoid  sewing 
black  by  candle-light;  the  consequent  strain  on 
the  sight  being  more  hurtful  than  is  supposed. 
Shoe-binders  and  boot-closers  suffer  from  the 
same  cause.  Smoking  a  short  pipe  is  also  injuri- 
ous to  the  eye.  The  Report  mentions  further, 
that  in  some  faetories  an  eye-douche  has  been 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  operatives.  It  consists 
of  a  cistern,  at  some  dist^mce  above  the  floor, 
filled  with  water,  a  pipe,  descending  from  it  with 
the  lower  end,  to  which  a  tap  is  fitted,  bent  up- 
wards. Any  one  wishing  to  refresh  his  eve,  or 
cleanse  it  from  dust,  holds  the  organ  over  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  turns  the  tap,  the  water 
springs  up  as  from  a  fountain,  and  the  operation 
is  effectually  performed. 

Another  subject  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  is  peat-charcoal — its  value 
and  utility.  Mr.  Longmaid  read  a  paper  there- 
upon, and  converted  saw-dust  into  charcoal  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  members.  He  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  English  iron,  being  smelted  with  coal, 
is  not  convertible  into  steel  of  so  good  a  quality 
as  is  the  iron  we  get  from  Sweden,  which  is 
smelted  with  charcoal :  hence  our  large  importa- 
tions of  Swedish  iron.    But  although  we  have  no 
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inexhaustible  forests  to  char,  we  have  the  bogs 
of  Ireland,  3,000,000  acres,  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  thick,  containing  more  than  6,000,000,000 
tons ;  the  value  of  which,  when  converted  into 
peat-charcoal,  would  be  enormous.  There  is  a 
company  already  at  work  on  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
who  produce  about  1000  tons  of  charcoal  a  year; 
but  measures  must  be  taken  on  a  much  larger 
scale  before  this  useful  substance  will  be  avail- 
able, as  it  might  be,  for  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  sanitary  purposes.  Apropos  of  these  last : 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  ten  tons  of  peat- 
charcoal  have  been  sent  out  for  the  use  of  the 
hospital  at  Scutari. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CAROLINE 
E.  HALSTED. 

We  weep  not,  dear  Caroline,  we  mourn  not  for  thee, 
The  fetters  are  loosened,  thy  spirit  is  free; 
In  the  shadow  of  Death,  thy  confidence  stayed, 
As  on  pinions  of  love,  it  passM  through  the  shade. 

'Tis  affection  that  weeps,  as  we  view  the  lone  place, 
Thy  seat  is  leit  vacant,  thy  footsteps  we  trace. 
But  we  w^ould  not  detain  thee  in  suff'ring  and  pain, 
Though  great  is  our  loss,  *tis  thy  infinite  gain. 

Oh !  blest  is  thy  lot,  so  early  to  bloom 

And  ripen,  with  joys  transcending  the  tomb, 

Where  seraphs  ai:d  angels  in  rapures  unite 

At  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  with  the  purest  delight. 

For  thy  spirit  is  ransora'd,  all  happy  and  pure, 
Thy  trials  are  over,  thy  peace  is  secure. 
We  calmly  resign  thee,  dear  loved  one,  to  re?t 
In  the  bosom  of  Him  who  so  richly  hath  blest. 

With  love  so  unbounded,  his  goodness  displayed, 
Thy  firmness  supported,  no  terrors  dismayed, 
Through  *«  the  Valley'^  he  led  thee,  thy  tJaviour  and 
king, 

In  triumph,  with  angels,  his  praises  to  sing. 

Hannah  C.  Greicme. 

4th  mo.  1855. 


GENTLE  WORDS. 

"  A  young  rose  in  summer  time 

Is  beautiful  to  me, 
And  glorious  are  the  many  stars, 

That  irlimmer  o'er  the  sea  : 
But  gentle  words  and  loving  hearts, 

And  hands  to  clasp  my  own, 
Are  better  than  the  fairest  fiowers, 

Or  stars  that  ever  shone. 

The  sun  may  w^arm  the  grass  to  life, 

The  (low,  the  drooping  (lower. 
And  eyes  grow  bright  and  watch  the  light 

Of  Autumn's  opening  hour; 
But  v\ords  that  breathe  of  tenderness. 

And  smiles  we  know  are  true. 
Are  warmer  than  the  Burnmer  tiine 

And  brighter  than  the  dew. 

It  is  not  much  the  world  can  give 

Wiih  all  its  subtle  art. 
And  gold  and  gems  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  1  he  heart  ; 
But  oh  !  if  those  who  cluster  rf)Und 

The  altar  and  the  hearth, 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles 

How  beautiful  is  earth." 

Ch a m hrrx^  Erf i-nbirrsrS  Journal. 


From  the  Ijcisure  Hour. 

ELECTROTYPE  PROCESSES. 

We  are  now  standing  in  the  splendid  galleries 
which  constitute  the  show-rooms  of  the  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Mason,  in  Newhall-street,  They 
are  of  ample  extent,  and  furnished  with  such  a 
brilliant  array  of  beautiful  and  gorgeous  produc- 
tions as  renders  any  attempt  at  description  of 
necessity  a  failure.  The  surpassing  merit  of  some 
of  their  designs  is  already  familiar  to  the  visitors 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  who  will  remember  the 
large  vase  representing  the  triumph  of  Science 
and  Industry,  and  which  is  appropriately  adorn- 
ed with  the  statues  of  Newton,  Watt,  Shakspeare, 
and  J3acon.  This  unique  production  is  now  be- 
fore us ;  and  around  us  on  all  sides  are  number- 
less specimens  of  everything  that  can  be  wrought 
in  silver,  and  gold,  from  the  rich  epergnes  and 
costly  table-services  of  the  aristocracy,  down  to 
a  plain  salt-spoon  or  knife-rest,  and  all  so  accu- 
rately and  exquisitely  finished  by  the  electrotype 
process  as  to  be  utterly  undistinguishable  from 
the  workmanship  of  the  silversmith  and  jeweller. 
In  addition  to  works  of  this  description,  there 
are  also  massive  bronze  statues  and  groups  of 
figures,  the  details  of  which  it  may  be  seen,  on 
close  inspection,  are  made  out  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  the  tool 
of  the  sculptor.  Many  of  these  are  grand  in 
design;  some  arc  reproductions  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  sculptors — others  of  modern  masters. 
Not  the  least  interesting  to  us  are  a  numerous 
collection  of  articles  in  bronze,  combining  artistic 
talent  with  domestic  usefulness,  such  as  ink- 
stands disguised  as  fruit,  rustic  figures  and  ani- 
mals, which  may  servo  the  double  purpose  of  pa- 
per-weights and  chimnej^^-ornanicnts,  charming' 
little  busts  of  celebrated  n:en,  etc.  etc.  Again, 
we  have  the  whole  stock  of  the  jeweller's  shop  so 
far  as  it  is  worn  on  the  person — ladies'  neck- 
chains,  gentlemen's  watch-guards,  brcquct-chainp, 
bracelets,  bi  ooches,  necklaces,  every  thing,  in  short, 
with  which  the  goldsn.itli  in  C'hcnpside  allures 
the  taste  or  assails  the  vanity  of  the  weaker,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  stronger  sex  too. 
All  the^^e  beautiful  things  around  us  arc  manu- 
factured— so  far,  that  is,  as  relates  to  all  we  can 
sec  of  them,  which  is  but  their  outer  surfaces — 
by  the  agency  of  electricity.  >\  c  must  endea- 
vour, as  we  walk  through  the  factory,  to  render 
the  process  intelligible. 

The  reader  is  dotibtless  aware  tliat  the  mode 
of  mannfacturing  plated  good?,  as  practised  «t 
Sheiru  ld  and  chewhrrc,  is  by  spreading  plates 
of  silver  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  pbites  of  cop- 
per or  brass,  and  then  ir.oulding  or  wi  rkiiig  the 
plates  ihua  combined  info  tlie  forms  (^f  tho":irti- 
des  dcf^ired — afterwards  coating  the  rd;:rs  with 
soVhi  silver.  Tn  the  electro  process,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  finislied 
to  the  required  shape,  with  nil  its  ornament.'^, 
however  profuvso,  Jind  when  complete  in  form,  is 
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silvered  or  gilt  by  the  scientific  application  of 
electricity. 

The  art  of  electrotyping  owes  its  origin  to  the 
accidental  discovery  of  certain  natural  phonome- 
na.  It  was  found  by  an  experimenter,  who,  in 
making  trial  of  DanielPs  constant  battery,  had 
used  as  one  of  the  liquids  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  that  the  electric  current  decomposed 
the  sulphate,  and  that  the  copper  was  deposited 
in  a  thin  metallic  film  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vessel.  This  discovery  naturally  made  a 
considerable  noise  at  the  time,  and  thoughtful 
heads  soon  set  to  work  to  turn  it  to  a  useful  and 
therefore  profitable  purpose.  It  was  found  that 
the  copper  deposit  brought  away  a  perfect  im- 
pression of  the  surface  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and  that  it  could  be  made  by  very  simple  means, 
to  attach  itself  to  anything.  This  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  copper  plates,5and  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  price  of  copper-plate  engravings, 
as  any  number  could  be  struck  off  from  electro- 
typed  plates,  and  the  expense  of  re-engraving, 
when  one  plate  was  worn  out,  was  thus  saved. 
It  led  also  t  )  a  new  style  of  engraving,  known 
as  Palmer's  process,  by  which  raised  copper 
plates  could  be  used,  instead  of  wood  engravings, 
in  the  common  printing-press.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied to  various  other  mechanical  and  artistic 
purposes,  among  others  to  the  copying  of  Da- 
guerreotype pictures;  but  in  no  other  branch  of 
arts  or  manufacture  has  it  been  so  extensively 
auailable  as  in  the  fabrication  of  plated  goods, 
an  art  which,  as  far  as  execution  is  concerned,  it 
has  exalted  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  silver- 
smith and  jeweller.  Let  us  now  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  various  operations  going  on  in  the 
workshops  of  this  establishment. 

The  great  majority  of  the  articles  here  manu- 
factured are  first  fashioned  from  plates  of  the 
pure  white  metal  known  as  German  silver,  rolled 
in  the  mill  to  the  reuuired  thinness.  Many  of 
them  consisting  of  vessels  for  domestic  use,  such 
as  tea  and  coffee-pots,  are  partly  formed  by  hand 
labor,  the  part  which  forms  the  vessel  being  cut 
from  a  flat  plate  of  metal,  which  is  soldered  to- 
gether at  the  sides.  The  metal  having  been 
softened  by  annealing  in  a  furnace,  the  article  is  ' 
handed  over  to  a  workman,  who,  with  a  hammer 
of  hard  wood  or  horn,  forcibly  beats  and  bangs 
it  into  the  "proper  shape;  by  means  of  continued 
thumping  he  can  impart  considerable  rotundity 
to  a  plain  cylinder,  the  malleable  metal  taking 
any  shape,  though  not  very  readily,  that  he  may 
chose  to  give  to  it.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  graceful  forms  of  tea-pots  are  modelled  in 
great  variety,  from  the  swelling  stone-shappd 
pyramids  to  the  flatly-compressed  globes.  Noth- 
ing more  than  the  bare  trunk  of  a  vessel,  how- 
ever, can  be  thus  formed.  The  spout,  the  han- 
dle, the  ornaments,  the  bottom,  the  cover,  etc., 
have  all  to  be  struck  in  dies,  the  expense  of 
which,  where  such  a  variety  of  exqisite  patterns 


are  wrought,  must  make  prodigious  demands 
upon  capital.  Dies  too,  some  of  them  of  aston- 
ishing size,  are  necessary  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  pieces  of  a  dinner-service,  such  as  plates, 
tureens,  salvers,  etc.  They  are  cut  by  a  slow 
and  laborious  process,  in  heavy  masses  of  steel, 
hardened  to  such  a  temper  as  to  stand  without 
injury  the  most  violent  usage.  The  manner  of 
using  them  is  as  follows  :  the  die  from  which  an 
impression  is  to  be  taken  is  firmly  fastened  by 
means  of  four  lateral  screws  to  the  centre  of  a 
solid  bed,  above  which  rises  an  engine  not  un- 
like the  guillotine  in  shape  and  construction ; 
it  consists  of  two  iron  pillars,  grooved  down  the 
centres  of  each,  between  which  a  heavy  weight 
is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  with  unerring  pre- 
cision. The  metal  to  receive  the  impression  is 
placed  upon  the  die ;  the  descending  weight, 
being  armed  with  a  piece  cf  soft  lead,  is  then 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  foot  upon  a  stirrup,  and 
sufiered  to  fall,  with  a  force  depending  upon  the 
height  to  which  it  was  raised,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  die.  If  the  die  be  very  shallow,  and  the 
metal  to  be  impressed  very  thin  and  pliable,  one 
or  two  blows  are  sufl&cient  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  handsome  wreath  of  foliage, 
the  impression  of  which  is  perfect,  which  we 
saw  struck  upon  brass  extremely  thin,  at  one 
blow.  But  if  the  metal  be  of  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  articles  manufactured,  the  blow  must 
be  repeated  many  times  ;  and  if  the  die  be  deep- 
ly cut  the  weight  must  be  armed  with  a  corres- 
ponding punch  formed  to  fit  the  die.  Further, 
any  attempt  to  force  the  plate  into  a  deep  die  at 
one  blow  would  fracture  the  metal  and  render  it 
useless.  Much  management  is  required  in  this 
process,  which  must  be  wrought  gradually  :  the 
first  two  or  three  blows  are  comparatively  light, 
and  for  them  the  weight  is  armed  with  a  punch 
or  ''force"  of  soft  lead  ;  as  the  metal  sinks  deep- 
er into  the  die,  the  "  force'*  is  changed  for  one 
of  harder  material,  until  the  last  and  finishing 
strokes  are  given  with  the  full  power  of  the  en- 
gine and  with  a  punch  or  ''force"  of  iron.  This 
is  not  all :  the  repeated  heavy  blows  harden  the 
metal  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  no  longer  mal- 
leable, and  to  obviate  this  it  has  to  be  annealed,  it 
may  be,  several  times  during  the  process  of 
stamping.  The  Messrs.  Elkinton  have  a  large 
apparatus,  worked  by  steam,  for  stamping  arti- 
cles of  a  great  size. 

Supposing  the  several  parts  of  an  ornamental 
article  to  be  modelled  and  stamped,  they  have 
now  to  be  soldered  together.  By  means  of  jets 
of  gas,  and  blo'v-pipes  infl  ited  by  the  steam  en- 
gine, a  kind  of  solder  much  harder  than  that  in 
general  use,  and  not  readily  fusible,  is  here 
employed.  By  this  means  the  spouts,  handles, 
hinges,  etc.,  of  the  different  articles,  are  firmly 
united,  the  hollows  beneath  the  raised  surfaces 
of  the  ornamental  portions  being  filled  up  with 
fused  metal.  The  articles,  now  complete  in  form  , 
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are  next  taken  to  the  polishing  room,  where,  by 
rotten-stone  applied  by  brushes  rapidly  revolving 
at  the  ends  of  small  spindles,  they  are  brought 
to  a  surface  perfectly  smooth.  Such  of  them  as 
require  to  be  engraved  are  now  made  over  to  the 
engravers,  whom  we  see,  with  the  usual  imple- 
ments, transferring  elegant  patterns  to  their  sur- 
faces. We  may  now  consider  the  articles  as 
ready  f^r  the  plating-room. 

The  first  thing  that  claims  attention  on  enter- 
ing the  plating-room  is  the  stupendous  electro- 
magnetic machine,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
wheel,  stands  close  to  the  entrance.  This  is  a 
contrivance  for  producing  electricity  by  the  aid 
of  magnets,  no  less  than  sixty  four  of  which, 
each  of  some  three  feet  in  length,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  present  their  poles  within  a  short  distance 
of  a  wheel  spinning  round  at  the  rate  of  six 
hundred  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  force  of 
the  electric  current  is  in  some  sort  indicated  to 
the  spectator  by  the  rapid  succes.-iion  of  vari- 
colored sparks  passing  continually  from  the  ar- 
mature of  the  engine  to  the  twisted  strand  of 
conducting  wires,  one  end  of  which  is  immersed  in 
the  silvering  trough  or  vat,  which  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  The  force  of  this  machine  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  deposit  fifty  ounces  of  sil- 
ver in  an  hour;  the  silver  is  supplied  by  plates 
of  the  metal  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  As 
a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  galvanic  battery,  the 
power  of  which  requires  to  be  continually  re- 
newed, this  machine  has  been  found  entirely  suc- 
ces-iful,  it  having  continued  for  many  months  in 
operation  without  any  material  variation  in  power. 
We  observe,  however,  that  the  process  of  silver- 
ing by  the  galvanic  battery  is  going  on  in  the 
same  room  in  smaller  vats.  When  the  articles 
lo  be  silvered  are  brought  into  this  room,  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  suspend  them,  so  that 
they  shall  hang  clear  of  the  bottom  and  not  touch 
each  other,  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  vats 
where,  under  electric  agency,  the  depositio^i  of 
silver  is  going  on.  They  have  to  remain  there 
a  certain  length  of  time,  proportioned  to  the 
thickness  of  the  silver  covering  required;  they  may 
be  either  coated  with  a  thin  film  or  solidly  en- 
cased in  a  suit  of  silver  armour.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  process  is,  that  articles  to  be  sil- 
vered may  be  first  engraved,  the  deposition  of 
silver  going  on  with  such  unvarying  thickness  in 
every  part,  that  the  finest  lines  of  the  engraving 
tool,  and  even  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  en- 
graver, are  exactly  reproduced  upon  the  silver 
surface.  Any  attempt  to  silver  a  surface  finely 
engraved  by  any  other  means,  would  infallibly 
deface  or  choke  up  the  work  of  the  artist.  The 
operation  of  gilding  is  performed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner — though  we  witnessed  a  sort  of 
legerdemain  feat  in  this  department  of  the  works, 
the  operator  gilding  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  in  less 
than  two  seconds  by  simply  immersing  it  in  a 
brown-colored  liquid. 


On  emerging  from  the  silvering  vats,  the  arti- 
cles are  washed  and  dried,  and  conveyed  to  the 
polishing  rooms,  to  be  polished  and  burnished. 
The  polishing  is  performed  in  various  ways. 
Flat  surfaces  are  hammered  upon  a  glossy  anvil 
by  a  heavy  hammer,  and  finally  polished  by 
rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Hollowed 
surfaces  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  felt  or 
leather  rubbers,  revolving  rapidly  in  a  kind  of 
lathe.  The  parts  to  be  burnished  are  rubbed  to 
a  dazzling  lustre  by  burnishing  tools  of  polished 
steel.  After  this,  such  fittings,  as  handles  of 
crystal  or  ivory,  as  may  be  wanted  are  added, 
and  a  final  coloring  by  the  application  of  plate- 
powder  qualifies  them  for  the  show-room  or  the 
market. 

We  must  add  one  word  explanatory  of  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  figures  by  electrotype.  To 
produce  such  a  figure  a  model  must  first  be  form- 
ed ;  from  this  a  mould  is  taken,  the  interior  of 
which  is  rendered,  by  a  slight  coating  of  black- 
leadj'or  other  means,  susceptible  of  the  deposit ; 
it  is  then  put  into  a  vat  containing  a  solution  of 
copper,  and  the  deposition  commences.  The 
solidity  of  the  figure  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  time  it  remains  in  the  vat;  and  supposing  it 
to  remain  a  sufficient  time,  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  it  may  become  a 
solid  mass  as  eflfcctually  as  if  filled  with  metal  at 
the  foundry. 

Instead  of  the  connected  lists  of  marriages 
and  deaths  which  we  find  in  American  journals, 
the  German  papers  publish  such  and  similar 
announcements  separately,  in  the  form  of  adver- 
tisements, and  paid  for  accordingly.  I  give  a 
few  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  such  an- 
nouncements. 

" Bethrothal  yod'cr. 
The  Betrothal,  which  took  place  on  the  I2th 
of  this  month,  of  our  eldest  daughter  Anna, 
with  the  Machine-factory-owncr,  Mr  Hermann 
Puucksch,  we  havcthehonor  hereby  to  announce 
very  respectfully  to  all  friends  and  relatives,  in 
place  of  any  more  particnbir  notice. 

The  Preacher  and  School-inspector,  Schroctcr, 
with  his  wife  : 

In  place  of  any  more  particular  notice  recom- 
mend themselves  as  betrothed. 

Anna  Soiiroktkr. 
Hkumann  l^TirKSOIl." 

Yesterday  evening  softly  fell  nslccp  my  warm- 
ly loved  Grandmother,  Houietti  Chevallier. 
born  Krack,  in  the  arms  of  her  true  t«istt  r,  the 
Krau  Dorothea  Mever,  born  K  ftck  8he  had 
left  the  Mst  year  of  hor  life  luhnid  her.  For 
silent  sympathy  for  her  loss,  beg 

.\i.nK.rr  LxnDo. 
]>OR0  ni-'.A  Mrykr." 
"Thin  noon,  at  hilf  pa<t  1  (MooV,  fell  softly 
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asleep  our  dear  little  Paul.  "VVe  thank  God, 
who  vouchshafed  to  us  for  two  years  the  posses- 
sion of  this  dear  little  child,  and  beg  of  our  rela- 
tives and  friends  their  silent  sympathy." 

Among  the  expressions  for  decease  in  these  no- 
tices we  see  often,  slept  softly  away  to  a  better 
life;"  ''slept  over  to  that  side;"  "departed 
thither"  and  the  like.  The  notices  are  often 
couched  in  very  significant  and  touching  terms, 
though  sometimes  less  happy.  In  cases  of  wed- 
dings, the  married  pair  "reccommend  themselves" 
in  the  news-papers  in  terms  similar  to  the  an- 
nouncements of  betrothal. — North  American. 


ri^HE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  a  Friend  Female 
J_  Teacher  in  his  family,  to  have  the  care  of  and  in- 
struct his  chileren.  Please  to  communicate  with 
Richard  T.  Turner,  Still  Pond  P.  0.,  Kent  County 
Maryland,  or  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  South  5th  St., 
Philadelphia. 

4th  mo.  28th,  1855— 4t. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  price  of  Flour  shows  a 
farther  advance  of  about  25c.  per  barrel,  since  our 
last  report,  notwithstandin^i  the  decline  in  England, 
according  to  the  last  arrival.  But  we  can  see  no  sub- 
stantial reason  for  this  advance.  We  believe  the  sup- 
ply in  the  country,  allowing  for  all  anticipated  expor-^ 
tation,  is  amply  sufficient,  at  a  price  much  below  that 
now  demnnded.  The  last  sales  were  made  at  $10  a 
$10.25  for  standard  brands.  Rye  Flour  $6.75,  and 
Corn  Meal  $1.5!)  a  4.62. 

Grain. — Wheat  and  other  grain  have  also  advanced. 
Sales  of  good  red  wheat  have  been  made  as  high  as 
$2.60,  and  white  at  2.60.  Rye  has  sold  as  high  as 
1.40  ;  yellow  Corn  1.05,  and  white  97  a  98.  Oats  are 
worth  60  a  62  for  Delaw^are,  and  05  a  68  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Seeds — Clover  $6.25  a  6.50  ;  Timothy  3.50  a  4  ; 
Flax  1.85.  ( 
Plaster. — $3.50  a  4  per  ton,  and  scarce.  ^ 
Guano  is  in  brisk  demand. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Good  Timothy  is  worth  ^JJl  OH  a 
1.25,  and  Straw  $17  a  18  per  ton. 

Cattle  Market. — The  offerings  of  Beef  Cattle  the 
past  week  have  been  about  600  head.  The  formf-r 
high  prices  were  well  maintained, and  all  offered  were 
purchased  by  the  city  butchers  within  the  range  of 
$10.50  a  13  per  100  lbs.,  for  inferit)r  and  prime  quali- 
ties. Cows  are  in  srood  demand  at  former  prices: 
Calves  are  selling  at  6c.  per  pound  The  receipts  of 
Hogs  have  increased,  1000  head  having  arrived.  They 
were  mostly  disposed  of  at  $7  a  7.75  per  100  lbs.,  ^ 
which  is  a  decline.  Sheep  and  lambs  continue  to 
meet  a  good  inquiry  at  $3  a  8,  as  in  quality. 

/"UIESTER  FIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  BOYS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  iurther  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  .J. 

4th  mo.  21— 3m.  

i'vLDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
i  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Four  h  Term 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth 
month  next. 

For  particulars,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co  ,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 4t.  pd.  

WANTED,— By  a  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.  For  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid, J.  M.  W.  Barclay,  P.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  111., 
or  enquire  of  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philada. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this 
School  will  comm.ence  on  Second  day  the  21st  of 
Fifth  month  next.  The  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  education  are  taught.  Terms,  $60  per  ses- 
sion of  Twenty  weeks.  For  further  information 
address  the  Principal,  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Frhicipal. 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 

4th  mo.  14— 6t. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  be  extensive  and  thorough. 
A  series  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  | 
a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Terms  per  session  of  five  months,  Sixty  Dollars. 
No  extras,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
guages, which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each. 

For  reference  and  further  particulajs  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  31,  1855— 6t.  BENJ.  S  WAYNE. 


T^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Fi  The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  It  is  situated  near 
the  villaj'e  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branches  comprising  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation are  taught.  Scientilic  Lectures  are  delivered 
during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Terms  $50.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Drawing 
$5.00  extra.  All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  24— 6t.  Principal. 

REEN    LAWN   BOARDING    SC H 00 lT^^OR 

j"  GIRLS. — This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
{Jnionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education  ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charge  exceft 
for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  j^er 
Session.  One  hall  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  UnionvilU  Post  Office. 

3d  mo.  17 — 2m.  pd. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  ABRAHAM 
SHACKLETON. 

During  the  continuance  of  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton's  distemper,  while  it  was  in  any  way  suitable 
for  him,  he  struggled  to  get  out,  to  sit  with 
Friends  in  their  religious  meetings,  waiting  there- 
in for  a  renewal  of  strength  to  his  inward  man ;  and 
when  prevented  by  the  progress  of  his  disorder 
from  attending  meetings,  he  was  visited  in  his  own 
apartment  by  many  Friends,  to  whom  he  was 
often  drawn  forth  in  sweet  counsel,  to  the  tender- 
ing of  their  spirits,  under  the  influence  of  the 
precious  sense  and  power  which  accompanied  his 
words.  Many  were  the  seasonable  opportunities  of 
this  sort,  and  many  the  weighty,  sensible  expres- 
sions that  dropped  from  him,  in  the  course  of 
his  painfal,  tedious  illness,  which  reduced  him  to 
very  great  bodily  weakness,  llis  flesh,  indeed, 
exceedingly  decayed,  but  his  spirit  was  constan't- 
ly  renewed  and  replenished  with  heavenly  oil  ; 
so  that  his  lamp  burned  bright  to  the  last,  and 
in  holy  confidence  of  a  happy  change,  a  little  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  said  to  his  relations  about 
him  :  I  have  no  cause  to  grieve,  neither  would 
T  have  you."  Yet  he  mentioned  in  true  humility 
lie  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  mercies  of 
the  Almighty.  His  mind  was  often  favored  with 
inward  joy;  and  one  night,  after  much  bodily 
pain,  he  was  so  filled  with  heavenly  consolation, 
that  with  a  melodious  voice  he  said,  I  am  well, 
[  feel  no  pain,  I  feel  good.  Oh,  the  elders  !  the 
elders  !  they  should  dig  for  the  arising  of  the 

I  well  of  life,  as  with  their  staves  in  their  hands. 

1  Spring  up,  0  well,  and  I  will  sing  unto  thcc." 
Atanother,  in  a  m  irincr  similar  to  this,  he  uttered 
these  words  :  Those  that  are  faithful  to  the 
end  shall  receive  a  crown,  a  crown  that  fadoth 

\  not  away  ;  but  rebellion  is  aa  the  sin  of  witch- 
raft."  The  night  before  his  decease,  a  young 
nan,  about  whom  ho  had  several  times  been 
\nxiously  concerned,  being  brought  to  his  bed 


side,  though  his  speech  faltered,  he  spoke  with 
the  authority  of  truth  on  his  spirit.  To  one  of 
his  own  family,  who  was  present,  he  addressed 
himself  in  a  most  afi"ecting  and  encouraging  exhor- 
tation, as  if  taking  a  last  and  solemn  farewell. 
He  departed  this  life  in  great  peace  the  same 
day  about  noon,  the  24th  of  6th  month,  1771, 
aged  seventy-four  years  ;  and  after  a  very  large 
and  solemn  meeting,  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Friends'  burying  ground,  in  Ballitore,  27th  of 
the  same.  His  son  Richard  Shackleton  long 
felt  and  long  lamented  the  loss  o-f  such  a  Father 
— such  a  friend  ;  and  that  sorrow  which  he  in- 
dulged in  secret,  in  the  chamber  where  he  had 
seen  him  die,  sometimes  burst  forth  at  his  own 
table  surrounded  by  his  friends.  The  mantle 
of  the  departed  worthy  seemed  to  have  descended 
on  his  son,  who^  deprived  of  his  precepts  and  ex- 
ample, endeavored  yet  more  closely  to  follow 
Him  to  whose  service  both  had  been  dedicated. 
Long  was  the  loss  of  this  exemplary  and  vener- 
able man  felt,  even  by  a  wider  circle  than  his 
own  connections.  On  this  occasion,  one  who 
had  been  a  pupil,  Edmund  Burke,  thus  writes  to 
his  son  R.  S.  ^'I  had  a  true  honor  and  affection 
for  that  excellent  man.  He  was  indeed  a  man 
of  singular  piety,  rectitude  and  virtue,  and  with 
these  qualities  ho  hid  a  nativ3  elegance  of 
manners  which  nothing  but  genuine  good  na- 
ture and  unaffected  simplicity  of  heart  can  give, 
and  which  they  will  give  infallibly,  be  the  ex- 
terior forms  what  they  may." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  testi- 
mony concerning  Abraham  Shackleton,  of  Balli- 
tore, Ireland,  in  1774. 

*'  Reverent,  awful,  solemn,  and  touching  to 
thoughtful  beliolder,  was  his  deportment  in  reli- 
gious meetings.  His  humble  spirit  deeply  and 
patiently  waited,  (sometimes  watched  and  waited 
long,)  for  the  resurrection  of  divine  life.  When 
this  was  present  he  had  all  things  ;  when  this 
disappeared,  all  comfort  seemed  withdrawn.  And 
as  he  seemed  beyond  nu^st  men  to  take  \ittle  satis- 
faction in  any  thing  but  the  precious  truth  itself, 
80  we  believe  he  was  beyond  most  nu^u  favored 
with  the  ov(Tshadowing  of  it." 

John  (uiirith  mrt  with  him  whun  travelling 
in  Ireland,  and  writes  in  his  Journal,  I  uiet 
with  my  good  friend  Shaekloton  ;  of  him  I  think 
it  may  be  said,  '  I^ohohi  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile.*  He  was  ti  great  com- 
fort and  help  to  me ;  and  though  be  did  notap- 
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pear  publicly  as  a  minister,  yet  he  would  drop 
tender  advice  at  times,  in  families,  in  a  very  af- 
fecting manner.  His  whole  conversation,  looks 
and  deportment,  were  so  leavened  and  tempered 
with  good,  that  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  wherever  he  came." — Memoirs 
of  the  ShacMeton  Family. 


EARLY  PIETY.^ — NO.  XLV. 

William  Kirton,  son  of  Richard  and  Sarah 
Kirton,  of  West  Town,  in  the  parish  of  Kensing- 
ton, near  London,  Middlesex,  aged  about  twenty 
two  years,  was  carefully  educated  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  holy  profession  thereof.  He 
was  from  a  child  dutiful  to  his  parents,  and 
tenderly  affectionate  to  them,  and  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  Being  well  inclined  when  he  went 
to  school,  he  gave  his  brothers  and  school-fellows 
good  advice,  and  was  exemplary  in  his  solid,  se- 
date and  wise  deportment,  which  was  also  tem- 
pered with  much  sweetness,  so  that  he  was  well 
beloved  both  at  school  and  in  the  family  at  home; 
and  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  grew  in  grace. 

He  was  afflicted  before  his  sickness  with  muoh 
pain,  which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  patience, 
and  in  his  sickness  he  would  often  say,  ''It  is  a 
hard  rough  way  that  I  tread ;  the  Lord  support 
me  and  keep  me,  that  I  may  not  step  aside  but 
be  preserved  to  the  end;"  and  often  said,  *'0h! 
when  shall  I  go  to  rest  on  the  other  side,  or  be- 
yond all  pain  and  trouble  ?  but  Lord,  let  it  be 
thy  time,  and  be  pleased  to  give  me  patience.'' 

Afterwards,  he  said,  "I  am  bound  for  heaven; 
I  am  for  eternity." 

Again,  his  brothers  and  sisters  standing  by, 
he  said  to  them,  ''I  beg  of  you  be  dutiful  to 
our  dear  parents;  you  cannot  do  too  much  for  them. 
If  I  were  to  live,  I  should  think  it  ray  duty  to 
serve  them.  And  to  thee,  brother  Benjamin, 
thy  standing  is  on  slippery  places;  have  a  care 
and  live  well,  that  thou  mayest  die  well  and  come 
to  me."    He  said  often  to  his  brother  and  sister. 

Live  every  day  as  if  it  were  your  last  day." 

On  the  day  he  died,  he  said  to  his  mother 
and  aunt,  "  Sit  close  to  me,  and  I  will  keep  close 
to  the  Lord.  Methinks  I  see  the  Lord  coming 
to  call  me  this  day,  or  to  send  the  angel  of  his 
presence,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  him." 

Afterwards  he  said,  How  gloriously  the  out- 
ward sun  doth  shine ;  so  doth  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness shine  upon  my  soul  this  day." 

Awhile  after,  he  asked  if  it  rained,  and  it  was 
told  him  it  did ;  then  after  a  pause  he  said,  It 
is  a  mollifying  day,  the  Lord  mollify  and  tender 
all  our  hearts  and  spirits."  Then  after  a  time  of 
stillness,  he  said  to  his  aunt,  I  have  something 
to  say,  but  my  breath  is  very  short;"  and 
desired  of  the  Lord  to  give  him  breath  that  he 
might  speak,  and  in  a  little  time  he  was 
answered,  and  the  Lord  opened  his  mouth  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  those  that  were  about  him. 
He  particularly  directed  himself  to  the  youth, 


and  expressed  a  great  concern  that  the  young 
generation  that  were  coming  up,  might  remem- 
ber their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  &c., 
which,  with  the  living  presence  of  the  Lord  that 
was  then  felt,  so  tendered  the  hearts  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye;  but  his 
excellent  exhortation  was  not  taken  verbatim. 

He  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  the 
Lord,  and  fell  asleep  the  3d  of  the  9th  mo. 
1706.  As  he  was  well  beloved  and  esteemed, 
he  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  many  friends 
and  neighbors,  he  having  said,  "I  do  not  care 
how  much  company  is  at  my  burial,  for  I 
believe  the  Lord  will  meet  with  them."  And  so 
the  Lord  was  pleaed  to  appear  in  that  solemnity, 
blessed  be  his  holytxame  forever. 

"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints." 


Letter  of  Martha  Routh. 
Manchester,  6th  mo.  27th,  1782. 

Wm.  Winter  and  Wife,  dear  Brother  and  Sister. 

I  expect  you  have  before  this  time  had  the 
sorrowful  intelligence  communicated  by  cousin 
Gibbons  respecting  our  dear  nephew, — an  event 
that  yet  deeply  affects  my  heart — and,  had  not 
divine  compassion  been  extended  as  a  strong 
tower  around  my  poor  tabernacle,  I  think  it 
scarcely  could  have  sustained  the  shock, — the 
information  being  given  by  a  secret  intimation 
in  my  own  mind,  when  nature  was  far  spent, 
having  sat  several  meetings  which  lasted  near 
seven  hours.  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  may  first 
say,  our  friend  Robert  Valentine,  from  America, 
came  here  the  seventh  day  before  the  permitted 
trial,  and  found  his  mind  drawn  to  lodge  with  us, 
a  favor  we  had  no  expectation  of;  he  attended 
our  meeting  on  First  day,  to- the  strength  and 
comfort  of  the  poor  in  spirit;  he  is  advanced  in 
years  and  rather  feeble  in  body,  but  I  think  it 
may  be  truly  said,  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord  and 
in  the  power  of  His  might.  Had  a  heart  tender- 
ing season  in  the  evening  under  our  roof,  many 
Friends  being  present,  in  which  he  was  led  into 
fervent  supplication  for  the  youth  present,  as 
also  for  his  children  in  a  distant  land,  that  they 
might  continue  to  be  the  Lord^s  children.  Next 
day  we  set  out  for  Warrington,  where  we  took 
a  tender  leave  of  our  dear  Tommy.  We  went 
sooner  than  usual,  to  atend  the  funeral  of  a  friend 
from  Hendal,  who  died  on  a  journey  of  business, 
at  Whitechurch,  in  Shropshire,  and  was  brought 
here,  so  that  many  are  the  permitted  events, 
though  trying  to  us,  in  Divine  wisdom,  for  the 
instruction  of  us  that  are  yet  left  behind. 

To  return  now  to  the  former  part  of  what  I 
was  going  to  mention,  that  a  friend  coming  into 
our  women's  meeting  with  some  papers  for  us  to 
sign  I  said,  bethought  it  would  not  be  amiss  just 
t )  mention  that  our  friend  Robert  Valentine, 
who  intended  to  proceed  forward,  was  on  further 
consideration  most  easy  to  return  to  Manchester. 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  a  very  unusual 
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sadness,  like  a  dart,  struck  through  my  whole 
frame,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  sat  till  the 
business  was  done,  and  then  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  my  aunt,  that  something  had  fallen 
out  at  Manchester  since  we  left  it  yesterday, 
which  is  the  cause  of  Robert's  going  back.  She 
tried  to  put  it  from  me,  believing  it  was  only  a 
turn  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  did  not  feel  quite 
clear  of  us;  but  the  intelligence  in  my  own  mind 
waxed  louder  and  louder,  that  before  we  were 
out  of  the  meeting  place  the  voice  said  plainly — 
thy  nephew  is  dead.  I  then  told  ray  aunt  again 
(who  seeing  me  very  sorrowful,)  said,  my  dear, 
do  not  afflict  thyself  so,  but  have  faith  and 
patience  till  inquiry  can  be  made.  I  said,  my 
dear  aunt  I  do  not  afflict  myself,  but  am  dis- 
tressed, and  not  without  cause.  I  then  looked 
inward  to  see  if  he  was  removed  by  any  kind  of 
accident  in  the  warehouse,  but  the  answer  was 
no,  he  is  sunk  in  deep  water.  I  turned  into  a 
friend's  house  and  sat  in  as  much  stillness  as  I 
could,  but  in  great  ag-ony  of  spirit,  which  the 
friend  perceiving,  inquired  if  anything  was  amiss. 
I  told  her  my  nephew  was  dead  and  the  way  it 
had  been  permitted;  she  seemed  much  astonished, 
for  she  knew  him  well,  but  was  willing  to 
hope  it  was  not  so,  and  tried  to  comfort  me,  but  I 
could  receive  none  till  another  intimation  was 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  my  soul — be  not  over  much 
troubled,  he  is  taken  from  the  evil  to  come  and 
is  entered  into  rest  and  peace  ;  nature  then  got 
some  relief  by  tears,  which  was  soon  renewed  by 
my  dear  husband  coming  in,  who  was  informed 
of  the  event,  and  deeply  affected  therewith.  We 
got  home  that  evening  in  a  carriage,  and  found 
the  remains  of  our  dear  adopted  son  laid  out,  a 
fair  corpse,  except  a  little  settling  of  blood  in  the 
face,  being  found  with  his  face  downward  in 
what  is  called  a  whirlpool  near  the  usual  bathing; 
our  before  mentioned  friend  and  many  others 
that  were  standing  around  him,  I  trust  felt  such 
a  time  of  solemnity  as  will  not  easily  be  forG;ot- 
tcn ;  then  dear  Robert  was  drawn  forth  into 
testimony,  in  which  he  had  to  express  (from 
divine  authority) — "Sorrow  not,  my  friends,  for  I 
feel  an  evidence  that  it  is  well  with  the  young 
man."  And  oh!  my  dear  brother  and  sister, 
what  cause  have  we  to  be  thajikful  that  we  feel 
that  continuance  of  thin  evidence,  and  that  it  so 
bore  up  my  mind  when  following  him  to  meet- 
ing, that  I  did  not  drop  one  tear,  but  in  the 
solemn  sitting  was,  I  trust,  influenced  with  power 
from  on  high  to  bear  an  honest  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  deceased,  in  which  1  had  to  express 
I  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  he  had  a 
strong  will  and  an  undaunted  courage,  which 
might  be  some  apparent  cause  of  his  being  now  a 
corpse,  and  the  permission  of  it  might  by  some 
be  stated  an  untimely  end  ;  but  1  durst  not  call 
it  so,  nor  even  say  but  with  resignation,  why  is 
it  thus  permitted  for  1  had  fully  to  believe  in 
the  ordering  of  unerring  wisdom;  he  was  taken 


from  the  evil  to  come,  and  is  entered  into  everlast- 
ing rest,  for  which  he  was  in  a  good  degree  pre- 
pared in  being  preserved  in  innocency  of  con- 
duct and  conversation,  so  that  I  never  heard  an 
unguarded  expression  drop  from  his  lips;  for 
though,  as  I  before  stated,  he  had  a  strong  will 
and  also  an  inclination  to  have  followed  others 
in  some  little  imitations  of  dress,  but  I  found  it 
my  dut}'  to  remove  the  first  appearance  of  the 
little  foxes;  so  that,  I  have  cause  to  hope  the 
tender  vine  was  not  hurt  thereby.  I  felt  an  ear- 
nest engagement  of  mind,  that  all  who  had 
children  or  the  care  of  youth  might  thus  watch 
over  them  for  good,  and  restrain  them  from  hurt- 
ful things ;  the  reflection  of  which  afforded 
great  peace  at  this  time  of  deep  trial.  Thus 
much  was  called  for  from  me;  after  which,  several 
living  testimonies  were  borne,  as  also  under  our 
roof  in  the  evening,  many  of  the  youth  being 
present  whose  hearts  were  greatly  tendered.  Our 
loss  of  him  will  be  great,  but  as  we  have  cause 
to  believe  his  gain  far  greater — divine  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will. 

Martha  Routh. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Being  on  a  visit  some  time  since  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  friends  herein  named,  I  acciden- 
tally met  with  the  following  feeling  tribute  of 
William  Cliffton,  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
wife  Amy,  whom  he  survived  nearly  nine  years. 

It  was  found  amongst  his  papers  after  his  de- 
cease ;  and  some  of  us  who  knew  the  subject  of 
it,  can  fully  attest  its  truthfulness.  Being  much 
interested  in  it  myself,  and  believing  it  would 
also  interest  some  friends  who  may  have  travelled 
in  that  neighborhood  in  the  service  of  truth,  and 
mingled  with  her  in  social  intercourse,  even  if 
but  for  a  brief  season,  I  have  procured  a  copy. 

J.  M.  E. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  10th  of  the  5th 
month,  18o9,  in  the  07 th  year  of  her  age,  my 
right  well  beloved  wife  Amy,  after  a  long,  dis- 
tressing illness  of  the  dropsy  in  the  chest,  which 
she  endured  with  much  patience.  She  was  a 
clu)ice  companion,  oni^  of  a  thousand  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  precious  gift  to  me,  being  one  of  the 
choice  daughters  of  Zion,  of  whom  itiss;\id,  "they 
are  all  glorious  within,  their  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gohl." 

1th  mo.  Sd. — When  I  call  to  remembrance 
thy  care  and  diligence,  dear  Amy,  in  bringing  up 
thy  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  thy 
love  and  care  of  the  Lord's  messengers  when  they 
called  upon  us,  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  surely 
I  am  higlily  blessed  with  sueh  an  helpm  te,  far 
above  many,  l^it  now  this  pleasant  place  s^hmus 
lonely,  but  tliy  image  seems  before  mo  as  a  com- 
fort in  my  1' nely  walks  ;  u  blessing  hast  thou 
been  to  me,  for  tli(>u  wast  a  precious  gift  of  n<y 
heavenly  l<\'ith(  r  ;  blessed  be  liis  name,  may  [ 
walk  worthy  of  all  tlie  many   favors  I  have  re- 
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ceived.  I  crave  thy  help,  most  gracious  Father,  • 
to  work  out  iny  soul's  salvation  iu  thy  holy  fear ; 
that  my  soul  may  breathe  the  pure  air  of  Im- 
manuel's  better  land.  I  crave  thy  favor  on  the 
bended  knee  of  my  prostrated  soul,  that  thou 
wilt  keep  my  head  above  the  billows.  0  dear 
and  holy  Father,  preserve  us  all  in  thy  pure 
fear  and  counsel,  now  and  ever ;  amen,  saith  my 
soul. 

1th  mo.  4itJi. — Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart,  who  can  alone  give  thee  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  a  happy  eternity  when  the  trials  of  time 
are  over,  0  my  poor  soul ;  for  blessed  forever 
be  his  name,  who  causeth  hope  to  spring  in  my 
heart,  who  raiseth  my  head  in  hope  at  times,  that 
when  these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a 
moment  in  comparison  of  a  never  ending 
eternity,  are  over,  all  will  be  well,  if  wisely  exer- 
cised thereby. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
«  He  has  got  past  the  missing  post." 

This  was  the  significant  expression  of  a  young 
Friend,  in  relation  to  one  who  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  our  Society,  and  who  did  hold  fast 
his  integrity  to  the  end,  and  gave  the  most  con- 
soling evidence  that  he  had  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables." 

Most  cheering  and  comforting  is  the  view 
given  in  the  Revelations,  "  Him  that  overcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and 
he  shall  go  no  more  out.''  But  mark,  it  is  only 
to  those  who  are  overcomers  that  this  promise  is 
given,  and  so  much  frailty  and  imperfection 
attach  to  poor  humanity,  that  the  exhortation  to 
"  watch  and  pray  continually,"  is  most  especial- 
ly fitting  to  our  condition,  as  is  also  that  per- 
tinent warning,  "  let  him  who  thinketli  he  stand- 
eth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Self  exalration, 
and  thinking  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we 
ought  to  think,"  are  irrelevant  to  the  Christian 
character,  in  which  gentleness,  meekness,  humili- 
ty and  charity  conspicuously  shine  forth.  Does 
he  deserve  the  name  of  a  Christian  who  is  not 
clothed  upon  with  these  virtues  ?  D. 


RELIGION. 

Whatever  of  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  soul 
itself,  belongs  to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness 
does  not  attach  itself  merely  to  life ;  it  points  to 
another  world.  Political  and  professional  fame 
cannot  last  forever,  but  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  before  God  and  man,  is  an  inheritance 
for  eternity.  Reiigion,  therefore,  is  a  necessary, 
and  indispensable  element  in  any  human  char- 
acter. There  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion 
is  the  tie  that  connects  man  with  his  Creator, 
and  holds  him  to  his  throne.  If  that  tie  is 
sundered  or  broken,  he  floats  away,  a  worthless 
atom  in  the  universe,  its  proper  attractions  all 
gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future, 
nothing  but  darkness,  desolation  and  death.  A 


man  with  no  sense  of  religious  duty  is  he  whom 
the  Scriptures  describe — in  so  terse  but  terrific  a 
manner — as  living  without  God  in  the  world." 
Such  a  man  is  out  of  his  proper  being— out  of 
the  circle  of  all  his  happiness,  and  way,  far  away; 
from  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 


NAMES  OF  FLOAVERS. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  little  people  know 
of  the  names  of  plants  which  they  almost  daily 
see ;  farmers  and  their  wives,  who  have  lived  a 
long  life  in  the  fields,  can  tell  you  nothing  on 
these  matters.  The  men  are  even  at  fault  among 
the  trees  on  their  own  farms,  if  these  are  at  all 
out  of  the  common  way ;  and  as  for  the  smaller 
native  plants,  they  know  less  about  them  than 
their  own  oxen.  Like  the  children,  they  some- 
times pick  a  pretty  flower  to  bring  home,  but 
they  have  no  name  for  it.  The  women  have 
some  little  acquaintance  with  herbs  and  simples, 
but  even  in  such  cases  they  frequently  make 
strange  mistakes ;  they  also  are  attracted  by  the 
wild  flowers  ;  they  gather  them,  perhaps,  but 
they  cannot  name  them.  And  yet  this  is  a  day 
when  flower  borders  are  seen  before  every  door, 
and  every  young  girl  can  chatter  largely  about 
''boquets,"  and  the  language  of  flowers. 

It  is  true,  the  cou)mon  names  of  our  wild 
flowers  are,  at  best,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
Some  are  miscalled  after  European  plants  of  very 
difi'erent  characters.  Very  many  have  one  name 
here,  another  a  few  miles  ofl",  and  others  again 
have  actually,  as  yet,  no  English  names  what- 
ever. They  are  all  found  in  botanical  works 
under  long,  clumsy,  Latin  appellations,  very  little 
fitted  for  every  day  uses,  just  like  the  plants  in 
our  gardens,  half  of  which  are  only  known  by 
long  Latin  polysyllables,  which  timid  people 
are  afraid  to  pronounce.  But,  annoying  as  this 
is  in  the  gardens,  it  is  still  worse  in  the  fields. 
What  has  a  dead  language  to  do  on  every  day 
occasions  with  the  living  blossom  of  the  hour? 
If  these  hard  words  were  confined  to  science  and 
big  books,  one  would  not  quarrel  with  the  rough- 
est and  most  pompous  of  them  all ;  but  this  is 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  evil  is  spread- 
ing over  all  the  woods  and  meadows,  until  it 
actually  perverts  our  common  speech,  and  libels 
the  helpless  blossoms,  turning  them  into  so  many 
"  precieuses  ridicules."  Happy  is  it  for  the 
rose  that  she  was  named  long  ago  ;  if  she  had 
chanced  to  live  until  our  day,  by  some  prairie 
stream  or  on  some  remote  ocean  island,  she  would 
most  assuredly  have  been  called  something  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 

Before  people  were  overflowing  in  science — at 
a  time  when  there  was  some  simplicity  left  in 
the  world — the  flowers  received  much  better  treat- 
ment in  this  way.  Pretty,  natural  names  were 
given  them  in  olden  times,  as  though  they  had 
been  called  over  by  some  rural  party,  gone  a 
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Maying,  of  a  pleasant  spring  morning.  Many  of 
those  old  names  were  thoroughly  homely  and 
rustic,  such  as  the  ox-eye,  crow-foot,  cows-lip, 
butter-cup,  pudding-grass,  which  grew  in  e^ery 
meadow ;  then  there  was  the  hare-bell,  which 
loved  to  hang  its  light  blue  bells  about  the 
haunts  of  the  timid  hare,  the  larkspur ;  the  bind- 
weed, winding  about  shrubs  and  bushes;  the 
honey-suckle,  which  every  child  has  stolen  many 
a  time  from  the  bees  ;  spicy  gilliflowers,  a  cor- 
ruption of  July-flowers,  from  the  month  in  which 
they  blossomed ;  daffadowndillies,  a  puzzle  for 
etymologists;  penny-royal;  holly-hock,  or  holy- 
oak,  as  it  was  sometimes  written ;  paigle,  another 
name  for  cows-lip ;  primrose,  from  the  early 
season  when  the  flower  blooms ;  carnation,  or 
coronation,"  from  the  custom  of  wearing  them 
in  wreaths.  These  last  were  also  called  sop-in- 
wine,  from  their  being  thrown  into  wine  to  im- 
prove its  flavor,  a  custom  which  seems  to  have 
prevailed  formerly  in  England  ;  the  old  Greeks 
had  a  practice  of  the  same  kind,  for  the  Abbe 
Bartholemi  tells  us  they  threw  roses  and  violets 
into  their  wine-casks,  for  the  purpose  of  flavor- 
ing their  wines.  May  not  this  ancient  custom 
prove  the  origin  of  the  common  French  phrase — 
le  bouquet  du  vin  ? 

There  were  other  names,  given  to  the  plants 
in  these  good  old  times,  showing  a  touch  of 
quaint  humor — like  Bouncing  Bet,  Bagged 
Bobin,  Bachelor's-button,  snap-dragon,  foxglove, 
monks-hood.  Others  bore  names  which  showed 
there  had  been  lovers  in  the  fields — like  sweet- 
Cicily,  sweet-William,  heart's-ease,  pansies,  true 
love.  Even  mere  personal  names,  such  as  are  so 
often  given  to-day,  were  far  better  managed  then, 
as,  far  instance,  Herb  Bobert,  good  King  Henry, 
Marietta,  Bartram,  Angelica.  Others,  again, 
were  imaginative  or  fanciful,  as  morning-glory, 
night-shade,  flag,  lose-strife,  wake-robin,  sim- 
pler's-joy,'thrift,  speed-well,  traveller's-joy,  snow- 
drops, winter's  pale  foundling,  way-faring-tree, 
,  eye-bright,  shepherd's-purse,  pink  meaning  eye, 
marigold,  lady's  smock — from  the  white  leaves 
of  these  flowers  blooming  in  the  grass,  like  bleach- 
ing linen  ;  the  wallflower,  which  loved  the  shade 
of  feudal  castles,  and  still  clings  faithfully  to 
falling  ruins  ;  king's-spear,  flower-gentle,  goldi- 
locks, yellow-golds,  the  flower  de  luce,  flower  of 
light,  which  great  painters  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  saintly  personages  in  many  a  noble 
work  of  art ;  the  swcct-daisy  or  day's-cye,  the 
*'  eye  of  day,"  as  Chaucer  has  called  it. 

After  such  names  as  these,  ought  we  not  to  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  appellations  like  Batschia, 
Schobcria,  Buchnera,  Goodyera,  Brugmannsia, 
Heuchcra,  Scheuzeria,  Schizanthus,  and  as  many 
more  to  match  as  you  please  ?  Names  remark- 
ably well  adapted  to  crocodiles,  rattlesnakes  and 
scorpions,  but  little  suited,  one  would  think,  to 
the  flowers  of  the  field. — Rural  Hours. 


From  the  Boston  '1  raTcUer. 
EXTEIfSIVE  QUARRY  UNDER  THE  CITY  OF  JERU- 
SALEM. 

The  letter  from  your  Syrian  correspondent 
published  in  last  Thursday's  Traveller,  concern- 
ing the  recent  discoveries  made  in  Sidon,  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  never  seen  any  account  of 
an  extensive  quarry  under  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  not  unknown,  was,  till  last  winter, 
unexplored.  Perhaps  a  sketch  of  an  excursion 
which  I  made  to  it  last  season,  in  company  with 
some  ten  or  twelve  others,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  your  readers. 

If  they  will  examine  a  map  of  Jerusalem  and 
vicinity,  they  will  see  a  spot  just  within  the 
walls,  and  near  the  Damascus  Grate,  called  Jere- 
miah's Grotto.  Whence  it  derives  its  name,  or 
why  it  is  appropriated  to  that  prophet  in  par- 
ticular, I  know  not,  but  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  deserted 
quarry.  Between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  city 
runs  a  road  leading  across  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  skirting  the  mount  of  Olives,  till  it 
falls  in  with  the  path  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
when  it  crosses  the  mountain  to  Bethany  and 
thence  to  Jericho. 

It  has  long  been  more  than  suspected  that  a 
gallery  of  this  quarry  extended  under  the  wall 
of  the  city  itself,  but  nothing  was  positively 
known  regarding  it,  as  it  has  been  kept  careful- 
ly closed  by  the  successive  governors  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  probably 
walled  up,  at  least  as  early  as  the  times  of  the 
Crusades,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
besieging  army ;  earth  was  then  thrown  up 
against  this  wall,  so  as  effectually  to  conceal  it 
from  view,  and  it  is  only  upon  the  closest  scru- 
tiny that  the  present  entrance  can  be  perceived. 

Drs.  Smith  and  Robertson,  during  their  tour 
through  Palestine,  made  an  effort  to  effect  an  en- 
trance, but  in  vain,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all 
other  attempts  have  been  equally  unsuccessful, 
until  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  dog  of  an 
American  gentleman,  a  resident  of  Jerusalem, 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  some  animal,  scratched 
a  hole  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  sud- 
denly disappeared  ;  he  soon  came  back,  and  his 
master  attempted  an  exploration,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  candles  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  attempt.  He  returned,  however,  with  his 
sons  and  a  servant  just  about  sunset,  and,  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  locked  out  of  the  city, 
they  succeeded,  without  attracting  observation, 
in  descending  and  making  a  survey  of  the  whole 
extent.  The  report  of  tliis  was  soon  bruited 
abroad,  and  bofi^rc  the  authorities  took  any 
action  in  the  matter  it  was  visited  by  several  par- 
ties, and  by  ours  among  the  number. 

The  afternoon  on  which  wo  propOv^^od  to  explore 
the  quarry,  1  returned  to  my  hotel  from  a  walk, 
and,  changing  my  clothes,  wa?«  soon  oq\nppcd 
and  ready  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  when  a  w.iit- 
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er  informed  me  that  they  had  been  gone  some 
minuti's.  Fearful  of  nii'>ing  the  only  op- 
portunity I  should  have,  I  ran  down  into  the 
street  and  hastened  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
gate,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  proper  way, 
when  fortunately  I  met  the  servant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vice  Consul,  who  had  already  served  me  as 
guide  and  showman,  but  always  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter.  Summoning  to  my 
aid  almost  the  only  Arabic  words  I  knew,  I 
shouted  "  Bab  el  Shem,"  or  The  Damascus 
Gate."  He  understood  me,  and  turning,  set  off 
as  fast  as  his  dignity,  his  large  trowsers  and 
his  crooked  sword,  would  permit  him.  As  we 
turned  out  of  the  gate  I  saw  the  rest  of  the  par- 
ty standing  at  a  little  distance  preparing  for  the 
descent,  and  immediately  joined  them. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  dispute  among  us, 
as  to  which  of  the  Franks  should  have  the  honor 
of  leading  the  party,  but  as  we  found  all  were 
anxious  to  see  Dr.  M.,  a  tall  and  very  pompous 
man,  humble  himself,  the  question  was  soon  de- 
cided. An  Arab  servant  was  the  pioneer,  and 
you  can  hardly  imagine  our  astonishment  when 
we  saw  him  lie  fiat  on  his  face,  and  worm  him- 
self feet  foremost  into  a  hole,  into  which  a  man 
with  his  artns  by  his  sides  could  not  possibly  have 
inserted  his  shoulders.  Next  came  the  doctor, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  drab  overcoat,  cut  in  the 
height  of  the  present  fashion;  turning  the  long 
skirts  up  over  his  back,  he  prostrated  himself 
amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  lookers-on. 
First  there  was  a  digging  of  the  toes  into  the 
ground,  and  a  pulling,  then  a  pushing  with  the  ' 
elbows.  Slowly  and  with  difficulty  was  the  feat 
performed,  and  the  agonized  look  of  the  poor 
man,  as  he  took  the  last  look  of  earth,  was  in- 
describably ludicrous. 

My  turn  soon  came,  and  it  was  certainly  the 
most  awkward  position  in  which  I  ever  found 
myself ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  struggling  and 
kicking,  I  was  seized  by  the  ankle,  and  my  foot 
guided  downward  to  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  along 
the  top  of  which  I  hnd  been  crawling.  The  pas- 
sage was  some  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  the  loam  upon  which  we  stood, 
was  some  six  feet.  At  first  all  was  utter  dark- 
ness, but  my  eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to 
the  obscurity,  and  lighting  my  candle,  I  was 
ready  for  a  start  by  the  time  the  last  of  the  par- 
ty had  joined  us. 

For  a  few  rods  the  descent  was  very  rapid 
down  a  slope  of  rich  loam,  but  soon  we  began  to 
ascend  over  immense  heaps  of  rubble  and  the 
chippings  of  hewn  stone.  The  turnings  were 
frequent,  but  not  abrupt,  the  main  direction 
being  southeast.  We  took  the  precaution  to  fas-  j 
ten  a  clue  at  the  entrance,  which  an  Arab  un- 
wound as  we  advanced,  and  at  every  turn  we 
stopped  to  examine  the  bearings  of  our  com- 
passes, so  that  our  progress  was  slow.  We  la- 
bored on,  however,  now  running  against  some 


of  the  iuigo  pillars  left  for  the  support  of  the 
roof,  and  again  stumbling  over  some  mas- 
sive block,  which  we  could  not  see  in  the  ob- 
scurity. We  followed  up  the  different  galleries, 
and  examined  them  all  thoroughly,  in  hope  of 
finding  some  other  outlet,  but  were  stopped  in 
every  direction  by  the  solid  rock. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of  "  take  care, 
here's  a  precipice  \"  We  all  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  spot  to  examine  it,  and  found  our- 
selves on  the  edge  of  a  pit  some  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  deep,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  across.  The 
floor  was  of  rock,  smooth,  but  extremely  uneven, 
the  inequalities  being  caused  by  breaking  off  the 
blocks  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  cutting  them 
away;  the  roof,  too,  presented  a  similar  appear- 
ance, is  ear  this,  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery, 
was  a  fountain  supplied  by  water  dropping  from 
the  roof.  It  was  delightfully  cool,  but  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste,  being  strongly  impregnated 
with  lime. 

Our  advance  was,  in  one  or  two  places,  ob- 
structed by  the  heaps  of  broken  stone,  which 
reached  so  near  the  roof,  that  we  were  obliged  1 1 
creep  on  our  hands  and  knees.  I  could  under- 
stand well  what  a  grievous  penance  it  must  be, 
to  walk  with  one's  shoes  full  of  peas,  for  crawl- 
ing on  cobble  stones  is  near  akin  to  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  chambers  was  a  crevice  in  the  rock, 
through  which  one  or  two  of  us  squeezed,  and 
looking  up,  we  thought  we  had  discovered  an 
old  shaft,  but  on  climbing  thirty  feet  or  more, 
we  found  that  it  was  a  natural  fissure,  and  had 
no  outlet  above,  as  we  hoped.  Our  disappoint- 
ment was  lessened,  however,  upon  discovering 
that  the  sides  of  the  fissure  were  covered  with 
stalactites  of  a  rose  color,  and  we  immediately 
availed  ourselves  of  a  hammer,  produced  by  one 
of  the  party,  to  break  off  specimens,  with  which 
we  filled  our  pockets. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  was  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  last  chamber.  Here  were 
blocks  of  stone  but  half  quarried,  and  still  at- 
tached by  one  side  to  the  rock.  The  work  of 
quarrying  was  apparently  effected  by  an  instru- 
ment resembling  a  pickaxe,  with  a  broad  chisel- 
shaped  end,  as  the  spaces  between  the  blocks 
were  not  more  than  four  inches  wide,  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  with 
chisel  and  mallet.  The  spaces  were  many  of 
them  four  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
the  distance  between  them  was  about  four  feet. 
After  being  cut  away  at  each  side,  and  at  the 
bottom,  a  lever  was  probably  inserted,  and  the 
combined  force  of  three  or  four  men  could  easily 
pry  the  block  away  from  the  rock  behind  ;  the 
stone  was  extremely  soft  and  pliable,  nearly 
white,  and  very  easily  worked,  but  like  the  stone 
of  Malta  and  Paris,  hardening  by  exposure.  The 
marks  of  the  cutting  instrument  were  as  plain 
and  well  defined  as  if  the  workman  had  but  just 
ceased  from  his  labor. 
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Having  thoroughly  examined  every  nook  and 
corner,  we  turned  back  toward  the  entrance,  ex- 
amining the  ground  as  we  went.  Near  a  pillar 
in  about  the  centre  we  found  a  quantity  of  bones, 
brought  in  by  the  jackals,  the  smell  of  which 
had  first  attracted  the  dog.  We  then  looked 
along  the  surface  of  the  wall  which  closed  the 
entrance,  but  though  the  light  streamed  in  at 
one  or  two  cracks,  there  was  no  other  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  even  a  dog,  and  satisfied  that 
we  had  come  in  at  the  only  possible  entrance, 
we  one  after  another  climbed  up,  and  worked 
our  way  out. 

The  suji  was  just  setting,  and  blazing  full  in 
our  faces  nearly  blinded  us ;  as  soon  as  we  could 
see,  there  was  an  universal  shout  at  the  forlorn 
appearance  each  and  all  of  us  presented.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  the  original  color  of  hat,  cap, 
clothes  or  hair,  for  we  were  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  lime  dust,  and  looked  like  a  company 
of  millers.  We  dusted  and  brushed  each  other, 
but  to  no  purpose  ;  we  were  marked  men,  and  our 
merry  party  was  greeted  with  many  a  stare  by 
the  staid  old  Turks,  as  we  marched  through  the 
streets  and  bazaars. 

Upon  comparing  a  subsequent  measurement  of 
our  guiding  line,  and  the  time  spent  in  returning 
from  the  extreme  end,  we  judged  the  length  of 
the  quarry  to  be  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  its  greatest  breadth  less  than  half 
that  distance. 

There  had  been  some  doubt  expressed  by  one 
or  two  of  the  party,  who  had  made  a  previous 
visit,  as  to  its  being  a  quarry  ;  but  we  all  agreed 
that  though  it  might  originally  have  been  a  grot- 
to, it  had  been  worked,  and  then  the  question 
arose,  "  By  whom  ?"  The  answer  was  King 
Solomon,''  and  for  this  opinion  there  seemed  to 
be  many  reasons.  The  stone  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  portions  of  the  temple  wall  still  remain- 
ing, and  referred  fby  Dr.  Robinson,  to  the 
period  of  the  first  building.  The  mouth  of  the 
quarry  is  but  little  below  the  level  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  temple  stood,  making  the 
transportation  of  the  immense  blocks  of  stone  a 
comparatively  easy  task. 

The  heaps  of  chippings  which  lie  about  show 
that  the  stone  was  dressed  on  the  spot,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
temple :  "  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  build- 
ing, was  built  of  stone,  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither  ;  so  that  there  was  neither  ham- 
mer, nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the 
houso  while  it  was  building."  The  extent  of 
the  quarry,  the  amount  of  atone  which  must 
have  been  worked  out  there,  and  the  size  of  some 
of  the  blocks  thomsolves.  The  extreme  ago  of 
the  part  which  has  boon  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  elements,  and  which  dates  back  in  legends 
and  traditions  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  The 
fact  that  there  are  no  other  quarries  of  any  great 
size  near  the  city,  and  especially  the  fact  that 


in  the  reign  of  Solomon  this  quarry,  in  its  whole 
extent,  was  without  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Whether  the  hole  through  which  we  effected 
an  entrance  will  be  closed  again,  is  hard  to  say, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  it  will,  as  the  quarry 
lies  directly  under  the  Mohammedan  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  in  case  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  it  would  be  almost  impregnable  if  taken 
possession  of  by  insurgents,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  blow 
up  all  that  quarter  of  the  city.  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  explored  before  the 
close  of  this  season,  and  a  better  account  given 
of  it  by  some  more  able  pen  than  that  of  a 

Tyro. 


WORDS  OF  A  BELIEVER. 

You  have  only  a  day  to  pass  upon  the  Earth, 
endeavor  then  to  pass  that  day  in  peace. 

Peace  is  the  fruit  of  Love,  for  to  live  in 
peace  one  must  know  how  to  endure  many 
things. 

None  are  perfect,  all  have  their  faults,  every 
one  rests  upon  his  neighbor,  and  love  alone  can 
render  the  burden  light. 

If  you  cannot  bear  with  your  brethren,  how 
can  your  brethren  bear  with  you  ? 

Love  is  untiring,  indefatigable,  it  wearies  not; 
love  is  inexhaustible  ;  it  lives  and  is  reborn  of 
itself,  the  more  it  overflows,  the  more  it  abounds. 

He  who  loves  not  his  brother  is  not  worthy  of 
Christ,  who  died  for  his  brethren.  Have  you 
given  your  wealth,  give  also  your  life,  and  love 
will  restore  you  all. 

I  tell  you  the  truth,  he  who  loves,  his  heart 
is  a  Paradise  on  this  earth.  He  has  God  in  him, 
for  God  is  love. 

The  vicious  man  loves  not ;  he  covets,  hun- 
gers and  thirsts  for  all.  His  eye,  like  the  eye 
of  the  serpent,  fascinates  and  attracts  only  to  de- 
stroy. 

Love  reposes  in  the  depths  of  pure  souls,  as 
a  drop  of  dew  in  the  calyx  of  a  flower. 

Oh  !  if  you  only  knew  what  it  is  to  truly  love; 
you  say  you  love,  and  your  brethren  have  not 
bread  to  sustain  life,  nor  garments  to  cover 
their  naked  limbs,  nor  a  roof  to  shelter  them, 
nor  a  handful  of  straw  upon  which  to  sleep, 
whilst  you  have  all  things  in  abundance. 

You  say  that  you  love,  and  there  are  many 
sick  who  languish  on  their  miserable  couches, 
deprived  of  comfort,  many  who  weep,  and  who 
have  no  one  to  weep  with  them,  many  little 
children  wandering  from  door  to  door  demand- 
ing of  the  rich  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
table,  but  obtain  them  not. 

You  say  you  love  your  brother*,  and  what 
then  would  you  do  if  you  hatod  them  ? 

liui  1  say  unto  you,  he  who  can,  and  sol.icos 
not  his  brother  who  suflVrs,  is  the  enemy  of  his 
brother,  and  ivhoevcr  can  and  nourisUes  not  his 
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brother  who  hungers,  is  his  murderer. —  Christian 
Register. 

F~R  I  K  N  I)  S '  I N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  N  CE  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  5,  1855. 

We  have  received  several  essays  to  the  memory 
of  our  young  friend  Caroline  E.  Halstead,  deceased, 
all  bearing  evidence  of  the  affectionate  interest 
manifested  for  her  wherever  her  lot  has  been 
cast,  and  uniting  in  testimony  to  the  gentleness 
and  Christian  meekness  of  her  spirit.  Having 
published  two  short  memorials  sent  us  shortly 
after  her  decease,  we  have  thought  these  were 
sufficient. 


Died, — On  the  5th  of  Third  month,  at  the  house 
of  his  grandparents  in  Spring  Valley,  Ohio,  Wil- 
liam, youngest  son  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Butler,  aged 
about  1  5  months. 

 ,  On  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  Richard  J. 

Ward,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  and  late  of  this 
city,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

He  bore  a  long  illness  with  exemplary  patience, 
at  times  expressing  his  resignation  to  the  Divine 
vrill.  The  comfortable  evidence  is  left  upon  the 
minds  of  his  friends,  that  a  mansion  has  been  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  Heavenly  Father's  house. 

Died,  In  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  23d  of  Third 
month,  1855,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  Carpenter,  aged  35  years 

The  excellent  example  of  this  dear  friend  has 
left  a  sweet  savor  on  the  minds  of  survivors. 
Her  philanthropic  spirit  seemed  always  ready 
to  soothe  the  afflicted  and  distressed^  by  acts 
of  kindness  and  mercy.  In  her,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  the  poor  have  lost  a  friend;  for  al- 
though twenty-seven  years  of  her  life  w^ere  spent 
in  a  sick  room,  she  did  not  weary  in  well  doing. 
Her  love  seemed  to  flow  towards  all.  She  took 
great  delight  in  reading  the  journals  of  ancient 
Friends,  and  often  expressed  the  desire  that  these 
should  be  substituted  by  the  members  of  her  own 
Society  for  the  light  and  trifling  publications  of 
the  day.  She  did  what  she  could  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  Friends'  wrstings,  often  expressing 
the  satisfaction  she  derived  from  a  perusal  of  them. 
We  believe  she  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith,  and  that  a  mansion  was  prepared  for  her  in 
the  realms  of  bliss. 


BIBLE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  Bible  printed  on  the  continent  of 
America  was  in  native  Indian.  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  1661,  and  the  old  in  1693,  both  by 
John  Elliott.  They  were  published  in  Cam- 
bridge, iVlass.  A  German  quarto  edition  was 
published  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  by 
Christopher  Sowers  in  1796.  The  first  American 
edition  of  the  Bible,  in  English,  was  printed  by 
Kneeland  and  Green,  at  Boston,  in  1752,  in 
small  quarto,  700  or  800  copies.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Hinchman,  a  bookseller,  but  to  avoid 


prosecution  by  those  who  had  a  patent  from  the 
King,  they  reprinted  the  whole  title  page  of  the 
English  copy,  including  the  London  reprint.  The 
next  edition  was  by  Robert  Aitken  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  1781-2. 

JOHN  JACKSON.  '' 
For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  that  we  refer  to 
the  departure  from  our  midst  of  this  our  beloved 
friend. 

Gifted  in  an  enlarged  dep;ree  with  endowments 
adapted  to  render  him  useful  to  his  fellow-men, 
he  was  found  faithful  in  their  occupa|iey  ;  first, 
in  training  his  own  spirit,  and  then,  in  present- 
ing a  lively  and  instructive  example  of  patience, 
perseverance,  gentleness,  and  self-consecration. 

The  self-government  thus  attained,  connected 
with  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment, 
qualified  him  eminently  to  become  a  peace-maker, 
and  many  can  attest  his  usefulness  in  this  re- 
spect. 

He  had  an  expansive  and  abiding  interest  for 
the  young.  Under  a  feeling  of  religious  concern 
in  their  behalf,  he  opened  the  Sharon  Boarding 
School  for  Females  in  the  vicinity  of  Darby,  and 
became  extensively  known  as  a  successful  instruc- 
tor. In  this  vocation  he  labored  for  18  years, 
and  the  love  which  his  numerous  pupils  cherished 
and  still  maintain  for  him,  aff'ords  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  Christian  influence  which  governed 
his  conduct. 

About  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  he  appeared 
in  the  ministry.  When  engaged  in  this  impor- 
tant service,  his  manner  was  solemn  and  impres- 
sive, the  pathos  of  his  voice,  in  conjunction  with 
his  words  of  truth,  fell  sweetly  upon  the  listener, 
giving  the  evidence  that  his  utterances  were  flow- 
ing from  a  pure  and  divine  fountain. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  he  labored  earn- 
estly in  this  his  heavenly  mission,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  but  that  the  seed  scattered  has  taken 
root  in  many  minds,  and  is  now  growing  to  the 
honor  of  the  great  Husbandman. 

In  his  search  for  truth,  he  was  indefatigable 
and  persevering ;  and  when  discovered,  sincere 
and  independent  in  its  advocacy ;  thus,  in  con- 
nection with  his  ministry,  he  was  frequently  en- 
gaged with  his  pen  in  presenting  such  views  aij^ 
principles  as  were  clearly  impressed  upon  his 
own  mind,  involving  the  religious  and  general 
welfare  of  mankind. 

The  illness  which  terminated  his  valuable 
labors,  although  acute  in  its  character,  was  evi- 
dently based  upon  the  former  feebleness  of  his 
constitution ;  patient  and  enduring,  however,  he 
continued  at  times  to  furnish  to  those  around 
him  the  evidence  that  his  spirit  was  still  search- 
ing into  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  that  tlw} 
prospect  before  him  was  one  of  light,  of  beauty, 
and  of  holy  hope. 

He  changed  the  mortal  for  the  immortal,  the 
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corruptible  for  the  incorruptible,  a  dwelling  on 
earth,  for  an  abode  in  heaven,  on  7th  day  the  14th 
of  4th  month,  1855,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age.  O.  T. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  27,  1855. 


MATERIALS  IN  THEIR  INVISIBLE  STATE. 

If  a  piece  of  silver  be  put  into  nitric  acid,  a 
clear  and  colorless  liquid,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved, 
and  vanishes  from  the  sight.  The  solution  of 
silver  may  be  mixed  with  water,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, no  effect  whatever  is  produced ;  thus  in  a  pail 
of  water  we  dissolve  and  render  invisible  more 
than  ten  pounds  worth  of  silver/not  a  particle  of 
which  can  be  seen.  Not  only  silver,  lead,  and 
iron,  but  every  other  metal  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  with  similar  results.  "W  hen  charcoal 
is  burned,  when  candles  are  burned,  when  paper 
is  burned,  these  substances  all  disappear,  and 
become  invisible.  In  fact,  every  material  which 
is  visible  can,  by  certain  treatment,  be  rendered 
invisible.  Matter  which  in  one  condition  is  per- 
fectly opaque,  and  will  not  admit  the  least  ray 
of  light  to  pass  through  it,  will,  in  another  form, 
become  quite  transparent. 

The  sause  of  this  wonderful  effect  of  the  con- 
dition of  matter  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Philoso- 
phers do  not  even  broach  theories  upon  the  sub- 
ject, much  less  do  they  endeavor  to  explain  it. 
The  substances  dissolved  in  water  or  burned  in 
the  air,  are  not,  however,  destroyed  or  lost;  by 
certain  well-known  means  they  can  be  recovered, 
visible,  some  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  they 
were  before  their  invisibility  •  others,  though  not 
in  the  same  state,  can  be  shown  in  their  elementa- 
ry condition  ;  and  thus  it  can  be  proved,  that 
matter  having  once  existed,  never  ceases  to  ex- 
ist, although  it  can  change  its  condition  like  the 
caterpillar,  which  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  then 
a  gorgeous  butterfly.  If  a  pailful  of  the  solu- 
tion of  silver  be  cast  into  the  sea,  it  is  apparent- 
ly lost  by  its  dispersion  in  the  mighty  ocean,  but 
it  nevertheless  continues  to  exist.  So  when  a 
bushel  of  charcoal  is  burned  in  a  stove  it  dis- 
appears in  consequence  of  the  gas  produced  being 
mixed  with  the  vast  atmosphere;  but  yet  the 
charcoal  is  still  in  the  air.  On  the  brightest 
aiid  sunniest  day,  when  every  object  can  be 
diftinctly  seen  above  the  horizon,  hundreds  of  tons 
of  charcoal  in  an  invisible  condition  pervade  the  air. 
Ghiss  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  transparent 
cy  of  a  compound,  which  in  truth  is  nothing 
but  a  mixture  of  the  rust  of  three  metals.  This 
power  of  matter  to  change  its  conditions  from 
solid  capacity  to  limpid  transparency,  causes 
some  rather  puzzling  phenomena.  Substances 
increase  in  weight  without  any  apparent  cause  ; 
for  instance,  a  plant  goes  on  increasing  in  weight 
a  hundred-fold  for  every  atom  that  is  missinii 
from  the  earth  in  which  it  is  growing.  Now  the 
simple  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  leaves  of 


plants  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  in- 
visible charcoal  from  the  atmosphere,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  visible  state  in  some  shape  or  other. 
The  lungs  of  animals  and  a  smokeless  furnace 
change  matter  from  its  visible  to  its  invisible 
state.  The  gills  of  fishes  and  the  leaves  of  plants 
reverse  this  operation,  rendering  invisible  or 
gaseous  matter  visible.  Thus  the  balance  in 
nature  is  maintained,  although  the  continual 
change  has  been  going  on  long  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  ''extinct  animals." — [^Corj-espo7i- 
dence  of  the  Scientific  American. 


THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  decline 
and  revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  is  extracted 
from  Hurwitz's  Introductory  Lecture  at  the 
London  University. 

Languages,  like  human  beings,  are  said  to  have 
their  different  stages  of  existence  ;  their  infancy, 
youth,  manhood,  and  their  decrepit,  yet  garru- 
lous old  age.  In  languages  of  comparatively 
modern  formation,  these  stages  may  be  pretty 
accurately  marked ;  but  not  so  with  respect  to 
Hebrew.  There  we  can  only  discover  manly 
vigor  and  declining  age. 

In  the  Pentateuch  we  find  the  language  already 
in  the  hightest  state  of  improvement  it  ever  at- 
tained. In  this  most  ancient  of  all  books,  wc 
have  already  the  two  great  divisions  of  style — 
prose  and  verse — distinctly  marked,  and  formally 
recognized  ;  and  what  is  not  less  remarkable,  the 
prose  constitutes  the  far  larger  portion  of  the 
work.  And  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  in- 
tellect and  intellectual  cultivation  of  a  people 
must  have  already  reached  an  advanced  point, 
who  possessed  a  language  of  facts,  or  simple  his- 
toric narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  a  language 
of  the  imagination  often  conveying  the  same 
facts  as  the  former,  but  as  contemplated  in  mo- 
ments of  emotions  and  excited  fancy  j  and  each 
of  these  lannuages  subsisting  apart  from  each 
other,  and  enjoying  its  own  special  character — an 
advantage  this,  which  the  Greeks  had  but  im- 
perfectly attained,  even  so  late  as  the  date  of 
Herodotus. 

The  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew  Language  began 
with  Moses,  and  continued  with  little  variation, 
to  tlie  end  of  the  roign  of  Hezokiaii.  It  was 
during  this  long  period,  that  Hebrew  literature 
arrived  at  its  most  flourishing  state.  The  song 
of  Heborah,  and  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  show, 
that  even  in  times  of  anarchy,  tlie  Israelites 
neither  neglected  their  language,  nor — and  I 
would  particularly  draw  your  attention  to  tins, 
as  a  forcible  and  demonstrative  proof  of  high 
cultivation — tJir  rdurafion  oj'fhrir  (fouijiifrns.  It 
was  even  during  these  disturbed  time^^,  that  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  were  estflblishcil ;  it  was 
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during  this  golden  period  of  the  language,  that 
the  royal  bards  of  Israel  struck  their  harps,  and 
the  eloquent  prophets  of  the  Hebrews  poured 
forth  those  energetic  and  manly  orations,  which 
have  been  and  ever  will  be  the  admiration  of 
ages. 

After  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  when  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Chaldeans  made  frequent  in- 
roads into  the  land,  the  language  began  sensibly 
to  decline. 

Jeremiah  is  not  indeed  deficient  in  poetical 
beauties ;  but  he  wants  that  majesty,  elegance, 
and  purity  of  diction  which  characterize  Isaiah, 
Joel,  Habakkuk,  and  other  ancient  prophets. 
In  proportion  as  the  state  declined,  so  did  the 
genius  of  the  language;  till  at  last,  when  the 
nation  was  plucked  up  from  its  native  soil,  and 
transplanted  into  a  foreign  country,  Judah's 
sweet  toned  lyre  was  struck  dumb  ;  Sion's  sacred 
ministrels  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows ;  and 
when  their  spoilers  asked  them  to  sing  the  fes- 
tive song,  they  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Ah  ! 
how  can  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land  The  vanquished  gradually  exchanged 
their  own  venerable  tongue  for  that  of  the  van- 
quishers ;  and  the  Hebrew  rapidly  approached 
its  dying  days.  The  lamp  of  prophecy  was  not 
entirely  extinguished ;  but  it  gave  only  a  dim 
light :  it  was  surrounded  with  a  thick  oppressive 
atmosphere.  The  five  last  prophets  still  poured 
forth  their  oracles  in  Hebrew;  but  it  was  no 
longer  the  pure  classic  Hebrew  of  their  pre- 
decessors. In  short,  the  language  became  more 
and  more  intermixed  with  foreign  words  and 
idioms,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
language  of  their  ancestors ;  and  had  not  Provi- 
dence raised  an  Ezra,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
holy  zeal^  for  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  the 
sacred  writings  might  have .  been  irrecoverably 
lost. 

The  Israelites  justly  consider  Ezra  as  the  re- 
storer of  their  religion  and  the  preserver  of  their 
holy  law.  Nor  must  w^  omit  Nehemiah;  this 
truly  pious  patriot,  who,  amidst  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  an  eastern  court,  could  still  drop  a 
tear  for  the  shattered  walls  of  Jei^usalem,  and 
weep  for  the  forlorn  condition  of  his  country — 
who,  although  cup-bearer  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  enjoying  great  consideration,  and  dignified 
ofiico,  did  not  forget  his  distressed  brethren  ;  but 
sacrificing  ease  and  comfort,  and  honors,  hastened 
to  their  relief,  and  reanimated  their  drooping 
spirit.  He  it  was,  who,  together  with  Ezra  and 
other  eminent  men,  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  reading  the  law  in  public,  and  of  interpreting 
it  to  the  people,  who  soon  learnt  to  appreciate  its 
•value,  and  to  practice  its  invigorating  lessons; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  idolatry  was  for 
over  banished  from  amongst  Israel.  Thus  did 
these  pious  men  labor  for  the  benefit  of  their  na- 
tion, and  laid  a  sure  and  solid  foundation  for  the 


revival  of  learning.  This  was  all  that  circum- 
stances permitted  them  to  do.  The  people  had 
already  adopted  the  Chaldee  as  their  vernacular 
tongue;  and  the  Hebrew  became,  what  it  has 
ever  since  been,  a  dead  or  learned  language. 

A  new  epoch  now  commences  in  the  history  of 
the  language,  which  my  limited  time  will  not 
permit  me  further  to  pursue.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  briefly  remark,  that  ever  since  that  period, 
the  Hebrew  continued  to  be  cultivated  amongst 
the  Jews  with  more  or  less  success,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  more  or  less  persecuted  ;  that 
it  was  transmitted  traditionally  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  of  the  present  era,  when  liabbi  Saadias, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Arabic  version, 
wrote  the  first  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  other  learned  Israelites, 
who,  durin.^  that  and  the  following  fonr  centuries, 
distinguished  themselves,  not  only  in  grammati- 
cal learning,  but  in  every  other  department  of 
knowledge.  The  names  and  works  of  Jehuda 
ben  Karish,  Menacham  ben  Serug,  Jehuda 
Chinig,  Jonah  ben  Ganach,  Solomon  ben  Gebrial, 
Jehuda  Hallevi,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Maimonides, 
Joseph,  Moses,  and  David Kimchi,  Nachmanides, 
Aben  Cid,  Abarbanel,  Elias  Levita,  and  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  named,  are  all  well 
know  to  the  learned. 

Indeed,  this  was  the  golden  age  of  Rabbinical 
literature.  The  Jews  of  Spain,  in  particular, 
devoted  their  minds  to  philosophy,  medicine, 
mathematics  and  astronomy;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  greatly  assisted  in  keeping  up  the  lamp 
of  science  during  the  ages  of  Gothic  darkness. 
They  made  astonishing  progress  in  every  branch 
of  learning,  until,  in  the  year  1492,  a  bigoted 
King,  incited  by  a  brutal^,  and  ignorant  Priest- 
hood, who  dreaded  the  light  of  science,  plunged 
half  a  million  of  human  beings  into  misery  and 
despair,  and  almost  extinguished  the  mental  light 
of  Israel. 

Excepting  Origen  in  the  second,  and  Jerome 
in  the  fourth  century,  very  few  Christians  could 
boast  of  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Reuchlin  was  the  first  that  led  the  way.  He  was 
followed  by  a  few  others ;  but  the  prejudice  of 
the  times,  joined  with  a  prevailing  ignorance, 
prevented  the  general  diffusion  of  Hebraic  lead- 
ing. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ignorance  of 
even  the  clergy  of  those  days,  from  what  Conr. 
Heresbach  relates  in  his  work  (Orat.  de  Laudibus 
Literar.  Grac.)  He  states  that  he  heard  a  monk 
announce  from  the  pulpit  to  his  audience,  "They 
(I  suppose  the  heretics)  have  introduced  a  new 
language,  which  is  called  the  Greek  :  this  must 
be  shunned.  It  occasions  nothing  but  heresies. 
Here  and  there  these  people  have  a  book  in  that 
language  called  the  New  Testament.  This  book 
is  full  of  stones  and  adders.    Another  language 
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is  starting  up — the  Hebrew.  Those  that  learn  it 
are  sure  to  become  Jews." 

However,  soon  after  the  reformation  had 
slackened  the  cords  of  mental  bondage,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Hebrew  began  to  be  more  and 
more  felt  Since  tliat  period  it  has  struck  deep 
root  on  Christian  ground.  Cultivated  by  men  of 
rare  talents,  it  soon  grew  up  and  flourished,  and 
I  rejoice  to  say  it  continues  to  do  so.  Pity  it  is 
that  it  grows  rather  too  luxuriantly,  and  wants 
now  and  then  a  little  pruning. 

To  mention  the  names  of  the  eminent  men  who 
wrote  on  this  language  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, would  take  up  more  than  my  limits  will 
allow.  To  Englishmen,  however,  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  distinguished  names 
of  a  Sel  len,  Pocock,  Lightfoot,  Wnlton,  Cantell, 
and  Louth,  adorned  the  annals  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture. 


SUB-MARINE  EXPLORATIONS. 

The  barque  Emily  Banning,  which  left  this 
port  in  December  last,  with  three  of  the  Nautilus 
Sub-Marine  Company's  machines  on  board, 
bound  on  a  pe  irl  tishing  voyage,  is  now  engaged 
in  exploring  the  wreck  of  the  frigate  San  Pedro, 
on  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  This  frigate,  sup- 
posed to  have  on  board  some  two  or  three  million 
dollars,  was  blown  up  at  the  Island  of  Margurita, 
in  1815.  Her  stern  being  blown  out,  the  trea- 
sure sc^ittered  upon  the  surrounding  sand.  Some 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  heretofore 
been  taken  up,  but  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  machinery  employed,  operations  were  sus- 
pended. The  company  fitting  out  the  E.  Ban- 
ning, ordered  her  to  stop  there,  and  the  trial  de- 
scent of  the  first  machine,  sent  down  in  66  feet 
water,  brought  up  one  hundred  dollars — thirty- 
two  dollars  being  found  within  the  first  area 
covered  by  the  machine,  before  moving.  Other 
articles,  as  copper,  &c.,  were  brought  up  at  the 
same  time. 

:     'i'he  captain,  finding  the  advantage  of  continu- 
■ingtlie  work,  immediately  left  for  the  seat  of 
government,  to  secure  the  necessary  privilege, 
I  which  was  granted.    Letters  have  been  received 
I  fr(jp>  on  board,  during  the  absence  of  the  captain, 
lulnch  represent  t^c  operators  as  "shovelling 
(I  'llars."    It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
blow  the  fragments  of  the  ship  to  pieces,  securing 
the  copper,  guns,  shot,  k^.    The  captain  writes, 
"the  b'lls  are  all  they  arc  said  to  be."    One  of 
;tli(>  enginr-ers  writes,  "  I  wish  you  could  look 
info  the  bell  when  we  are  down  on  the  bcUtom 
'with  our  spades,  digging  for  the  dollars.  We 
I  111   look   out  of  the  windows  of  the  bell,  and 
t  out  on  the  sand,  and  picdc  up  the  bell,  and  run 
'ill  aroun<l  where  we  like."    Two  months,  if  is 
I'll  icipMtcd,  will  bo  sulfieient  to  take  up  every 
I'siige  of  the  San  Pedro;  and  the  captain  reports 


he  has  another  vessel  near  him  in  the  same  depth 
of  water,  66  feet,  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  on 
board  in  specie,  and  another  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  both  of  which  he  will  take  up  be- 
fore proceeding  on  his  voyage. — Journal  of 
Commerce. 


THE  CRIMEA. 

The  Crimea  is  a  peninsula  of  about  8000 
square  miles,  possessing  a  greater  variety  of 
natural  resources  than  perhaps  any  territory  of 
equal  extent  in  Europe.  Three  sides  of  it  are 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  north-east 
side  by  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It  forms  part  of  the 
Russian  Government  of  Taurida  ;  audits  present 
condition,  as  a  country  neglected,  depressed,  and 
debased,  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  Russian  rule.  So  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  the  Crimea 
has  sadly  retrograded.  Her  products  are  shipped 
off  in  consideiable  quantities  to  Russia,  much  of 
them  extorted  from  her  in  return  for  the  czar's 
protection.  The  fertility  of  some  parts  of  the 
Crimea  is  so  great,  that  several  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  can  be  cultivated, 
with  but  slight  labor,  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  to  an  astonishing  extent  of  increase.  This 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Greece  under  her  system  of 
colonization.  Six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  they  had  begun  to  form  colonies  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Asia  iMinor;  and  we  learn 
from  Strabo,  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  that 
they  preferred  this  peninsula,  from  its  contain- 
ing so  many  inducements  to  industrial  enter- 
prise, particularly  in  the  richness  of  its  soil, 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  was  found  to  yield  a  return 
of  fifty  times  the  seed.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it 
was  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  especially 
of  Athens,  whose  territory,  being  of  small  extent, 
and  of  indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to  main- 
tain its  large  popula'tion  by  its  own  produce. 
There  is  a  deep  classical  interest  in  this  subject. 
Demosthenes  has,  more  than  once,  had  his  elo- 
quence excited  by  it.  Besides  breadstuffs,  it 
still  exports  hides,  morocco,  and  other  fine 
leathers,  silk  stuffs  of  Eastern  fabric  and  pattern, 
camel's  hair,  wool  skins,  dried  fruit,  wines,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  other  products,  for  wliich 
the  Crimea,  with  its  appurtenances,  has  com- 
paratively inexhaustible. resources.  The  popula- 
tio!i  lias  become  a  very  mixed  one,  and  on  this 
aeeount  is  only  the  more  likely  to  sustain  an  nd- 
vanced  eivilisaticm  and  industrial  progress.  The 
largest  |u-oportion.  no  doubt,  consists  of  Moguls 
and  Turks,  united  under  the  conim<  n  designa- 
tion of 'I'artars  ;  but  tlicrc  are  Greeks  and  Kus- 
sians,  and  ev<Mj  (Jerman's,  in  oonsideraM'^  num- 
bers, among  then),  and  those  latter  have  for  v«onio 
time  post,  it  is  said,  been  rapidly  increasing. — 
Journal  of  Convnrrce. 
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BABYLON. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  who, 
when  he  wrote,  was  encamped  amid  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon.  He  had  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  old  bed  of  the  river  all  through  the  city,  and 
in  identifying  many  of  the  chief  buildings  by 
the  aid  of  inscriptions  on  bricks  and  slabs  scat- 
tered near  their  remains.  He  had,  moreover, 
made  out  the  site  of  the  ancient  wall,  which  in 
extent  is  not  far  from  the  dimensions  described 
by  Greek  writers.  Being  obliged  to  suspend 
operations  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  extreme 
heat,  the  Colonel  had  set  himself  to  translate  the 
inscription  on  the  slab  now  preserved  in  the 
India  House ;  and  finds  it  to  be  a  historical  nar- 
rative of  the  deeds  of  the  great  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, so  much  in  agreement  with  the  statements 
left  by  Berosus  that  he  is  inclined  to  place  faith 
in  that  much  questioned  historian.  The  excava- 
tions continued  at  Birs,  Nimroud,  and  Kouyunjik, 
have  led  to  no  new  discovery  of  inscriptions — 
nothing  more  than  sculptures,  and  a  few  cylin- 
ders, the  latter  confirmatory  of  what  is  known 
respecting  Esarhaddon.  Sir  John  Bowring  has 
sent  home  some  Chinese  translations  of  the 
Budhist  books  carried  into  China  from  India  in 
remote  ages,  the  earliest  being  the  most  deside- 
rated. Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  it  appears  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  if  more 
are  required,  for  the  rebels  destroy  all  the  libra- 
ries and  books  that  fall  in  their  way,  except  the 
few  published  under  their  own  authority.  M. 
Mariette  is  pursuing  his  excavations  at  Memphis, 
doing  for  that  long  buried  city  what  Layard  did 
for  Ninevah.  The  site  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
known  before  he  began  his  labors,  and  he  has 
now  disinterred  the  famous  temple  of  Seraphis — 
the  Serapeum  so  often  alluded  to,  with  regrets  for 
its  destruction.  He  has  also  found  the  tomb  of 
Apis,  which  in  extent  and  multiplicity  of  vaults, 
chambers,  and  passages,  is  said  to  resemble  a 
subterranean  town.  The  style  of  architecture 
shows  the  buildings  to  have  been  erected  at  the 
time  when  Greek  and  Egyptian  art  came  into 
combination.  Numbers  of  oxen,  representatives 
of  Apis,  have  come  to  light,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, from  which  important  revelations  are 
hoped.  Most  of  the  statues  and  monoliths  have 
been  sent  to  the  museum  at  Paris. —  Chambers' 
Journal. 


ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

Humboldt  thus  describes  the  exuberance  of 
animation,  even  in  its  lowest  forms,  under  the 
equator  : — At  noon,  in  these  burning  climates, 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  retire  to  the  thickets,  the 
birds  hide  themselves  beneath  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Yet  amid 
this  apparent  silence  we  hear  a  dull  vibration,  a 
continual  murmur  of  insects  that  fills,  if  we  may 


use  the  expression,  all  the  lower  strata  of  the 
air.  Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  make  a  man 
feel  the  extent  and  power  of  organic  life.  Myriads 
of  insects  creep  upon  the  soil  and  flutter  round 
the  plants,  parched  by  the  ardour  of  the  sun. 
A  confused  noise  issues  from  every  bush,  from 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  from  the  ground  un- 
dermined by  the  lizards,  millepedes,  and  cecilas. 
These  are  so  many  voices,  proclaiming  that  all 
nature  breathes,  and  that  under  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent forms,  life  is  diffused  throughout  the  crack- 
ed and  dusty  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  and  in  the  air  that  circulates  around 
us. 


CLOCK  MANUFACTURING  IN  NEW-HAVEN. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  the  clocks  now  in  use 
throughout  the  world  come  from  the  progressive 
little  State  of  Connecticut.  New-Haven  furnishes 
one  half  of  the  number,  and  the  towns  of  Bristol 
and  Plymouth  supply,  each,  one-fourth.  It  is 
thought  that  the  capital  yearly  invested  is  now 
$300,000,  and  that  the  annual  business  amounts 
to  $1,000,000,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that 
this  business,  in  its  various  departments,  gives 
support  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  me- 
chanics, with  their  families.  The  most  exten- 
sive manufactory  of  clocks  in  New-Haven  is  that 
founded  by  Chauncey  Jerome,  the  present  May- 
or of  that  city,  1844.  The  Jerome  Clock  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  a  joint-stock  company, 
formed  in  1850,  with  a  capital  of  $80,000.  The 
business  of  the  first  year  amounted  to  $150,000, 
and  the  yearly  value  of  its  business  $500,000. 
They  employ  300  hands  in  New  Haven,  mostly 
men  with  families,  partially  boys  and  girls,  and 
200  in  Bristol,  where  their  clock-movements  are 
made.  In  addition  to  this  they  carry  on  a  factory 
at  Ansonia,  where  25  or  30  hacds  are  employed. 
The  monthly  earnings  of  these  hands  amount  to 
f 20,000.  The  average  number  of  hours  of  la- 
bor per  day  is  ten.  The  number  of  clocks  made 
yearly  is  200,000 — 800  per  day,  embracing  50 
distinct  varieties.  The  highest  wholesale  price, 
per  dozen,  is  $100 — the  lowest  $10.  To  produce 
these,  they  annually  consume  the  following  raw 
material  : 

Iron  (tuns) 
Glue  (bbls.) 
Rolled  and  cast 

Brass  (tuns) 
Varnish  (bbls) 
Tin  (tune) 

Their  lumber  is  obtained  directly  from  Maine 
and  Western  New-York.  The  other  materials 
are  supplied  by  New-York  City. 

There  are  many  other  factories  in  the  State, 
equal  in  extent  with  that  of  the  Jerome  Com- 
pany, and  the  statistics  we  have  given  concern- 
ing the  latter  will  form  a  fair  criterion  to  judge 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  business  of  clock-ma. 


Pine  Lumber  (feet)  2,500,000 
Mahogany  and  Rose- 
wood (feet)  1,000,000 
Looking-GIass  Plates  50,000 
Boxes  of  Glass  4,000 
Casks  of  Nails  1,500 
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king  is  carried  on.  In  fact,  the  world  is  not  too 
extensive  a  market  for  the  number  of  time-pieces 
made  by  these  various  Companies. 


'TIS  GOOD  TO  LIVE. 

A  THANKSGIVING.   BY  ANN  PRESTON. 

I  thank  thee,  Father,  that  I  live  ; 
I  thank  thee  for  these  gifts  of  thine — 
For  bending  skies  of  heavenly  blue, 
And  stars  divine. 

For  this  green  earth,  when  wild  sweet  airs 
Like  freest  spirits  joyous  stray, — 
For  winding  stream,  and  trees  and  flowers 
Beside  its  way. 

But  more  I  thank  thee  for  true  hearts 
That  bear  sweet  gifts  of  love  to  me. 
Whom  mine  enfolds,  and  feels  that  this 

Is  love  of  thee. 
Warm  from  their  spirits  spreads  around 
An  atmosphere  serene — divine — 
Magnetical,  like  golden  haze. 

Encircling  mine. 
To-day  I  bless  thee  most  for  power — 
It  draws  .tne,  Father,  nearest  thee — 
To  love  all  thine,  e'en  tho'  they  give 

No  love  to  me. 
In  stillness  deep  I  walk  a  land 
Where  spirit-forms  my  footsteps  greet. 
And  beauteous  thoughts — an  angel  band — 

Chaunt  low  and  sweet. 
Drear  hours  I  know  will  darkly  come, 
Like  April  days  of  cloud  and  rain, 
But  thus  must  hearts,  like  wintry  fields. 

Grow  green  again. 
I  thank  thee,  Father,  that  I  live  ; 
Though  wailings  fill  this  earth  of  thine  ; 
To  labor  for  thy  suffering  ones 

Is  joy  divine. 
And  even  I,  so  weak  and  poor. 
May  bear  some  word  of  life  from  thee, 
A  beam  of  hope  may  reaeh  some  heart 

Even  through  me. 

ENDURANCE. 

If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy  strength  is  smnll  — 
I'rov.  xxiv,  lo. 

Faint  not  beneath  thy  burthen,  though  it  seem 

Too  heavy  for  thee,  and  thy  strength  is  small ; 
Though  the  fierce  raging  of  the  noontide  beam 

On  thy  defenceless  head  untempered  fall. 
Though  sad  and  heartsick,  with  the  wcis^ht  of  woe 

That  to  the  earth  would  crush  thee — journey  on  : 
What  though  it  be  with  faltering  steps  and  slow. 

Thou  wilt  forget  the  toil  when  rest  is  won. 
nI^!  murmur  not,  because  no  kindred  heart 

May  share  thy  burthen  with  thee — but  alone 
Still  struggle  bravely  on,  though  all  depart  ; 

Is  it  not  said  that  "  each  must  boar  his  own  ?" 
All  have  not  o(pially  the  power  to  bless  ; 

And  of  the  many,  few  could  cheer  our  lot  ; 
For  '<  tho  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitlerness. 

iAnd  with  its  joy  a  stranger  meddleth  not." 
Then  be  not  faithless,  though  thy  soul  he  dark  ; 
Is  not  thy  Master's  seal  upon  thy  brow  ? 
Oft  has  its  presence  saved  thy  sinking  bark, 
And  thinkest  thou  He  will  forsake  thee  now  ? 

Illiith  he  not  bid  thpe  cast  on  Him  thy  care, 
Saying  He  careth  for  thee  ?    'I'hen  arise! 
And  on  thy  path,  if  trod  in  faith  and  prayer, 
rhe  thorns  shall  turn  to  flowers  of  Paradise. 


Selected. 

Yet  a  gain  consider  them  of  old,  the  good,  the  great,  the 
humble. 

Who  have  blessed  the  world  by  wisdom  and  glorified 

their  God  by  purity — 
Did  those  speed  in  favor  ?  were  they  the  loved  and  the 

admired  ? 

Was  every  prophet  had  in  honor?  and  every  desiring 

one  remembered  to  his  praise  ? 
What  shall  I  say  of  yonder  band,  a  glorious  cloud  of 

witnesses. 

The  scorned,  defamed,  insulted — but  the  excellent  of 
earth ; 

It  were  weariness  to  count  up  noble  names,  neglected 

in  their  lives. 
Whom  none  esteemed,  nor  cared  to  love,  till  death  had 

sealed  them  his. 
For  good  men  are  the  health  of  the  world,  vaJued  only 

when  it  perisheth  ; 
Like   water,   light,  and   air,  all  precious   in  their 

absence. 

Who  hath  considered  the  blessing  of  his  breath  till  the 

poison  of  an  asthma  struck  him  ? 
Who  hath  regarded  the  just  pulses  of  his  heart,  till 

spasm  or  paralysis  have  stopped  them  ? 
Even  thus,  an  unobserved  routine  of  daily  grace  and 

wisdom, 

When  no  more  here,  had  worship  of  a  world,  whose 
penitence  atoned  for  its  neglect. 

TrpPER. 


A  SINGULAR  PHENOMENON. 

We  have  never  seen  in  print  a  notice  of  the 
following  strange  fact,  although  every  steamboat 
man  acquainted  with  Green  lliver  navigation, 
can  verify  its  truth.  Just  above  the  locks,  when 
the  river  is  in  a  certain  stage,  very  low,  for 
several  miles  steamboats  shut  down  their  furnace 
doors  and  allow  no  torches  to  he  lighted,  f^r  fear 
of  what  the  deck  hands  call  setting  the  river 
on  fire  !"  Frequently  boats  using  torches  or 
keeping  their  furnace  doors  open  at  this  particu- 
lar place,  have  found  themselves  cngulphcd  in 
blue  flames,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  in  several  instances  setting  the  steam- 
ers on  fire.  In  some  instances  the  passengers 
have  only  been  prevented  by  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertions of  the  officers  from  leaping  overboard  in 
their  alarm. 

The  cause  of  the  singular  phenomenon  is  sim- 
ply this : — 

The  bottom  of  the  river  becomes  covered  with 
forest  leaves  and  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  some 
inches,  probably  several  foet.  lU^ats  in  low  wa- 
ter run  through  this  bed  of  vegetable  matter, 
their  wheels  stirring  it  up  thoroughly.  An  in- 
flnmnuible  gas  is  thus  pormittod  to  escape,  which 
on  communication  with  a  flame,  at  once  tnkcs 
fire,  and  burns  with  a  blue  blaze.  Atsucli  time 
tlie  boat  is  stopped  and  the  flame  ceases.  Wiien 
out,  the  boat  goes  on  again,  taking  tl\e  precaution 
mentioned  alcove.  Unless  allowed  lo  continue 
some  little  time,  this  l)urning  gas  is  not  apt  to 
communicate  its  flame  to  the  wood  -  but  it  is 
quite  sufticient  to  seriously  alarm  tho<o  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  cause.— A'raM.vi'jV/f  Joumaf, 
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ON  RELIGIOUS  MEDITATION. 

By  Religious  Meditation  is  meant  that  in- 
ward retirement  of  mind,  from  the  cares  and 
concerns  of  this  world,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate the  works  of  God,  both  in  creation  and  re- 
demption ;  and  consider  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  him,  and  one  to  another. 

To  have  the  mind  frequently  engaged  in  this 
manner,  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  religious 
improvement  of  a  Christian.  For  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  inward  retirement  and  pri- 
vate prayer,  some  persons  set  apart  particular 
times  of  the  day;  whilst  others  find  it  practicable, 
when  they  are  engaged  in  their  outward  employ- 
ments, inwardly  to  retire  from  the  world's  con- 
cerns, secretly  to  meditate  upon  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  renewal  of  their 
spiritual  strength,  and  to  pour  out  their  suppli- 
cations unto  him.  To  prescribe  the  mode  of  per- 
forming those  duties,  is  not  my  business ;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  point  in  which  we  cannot  well  pre- 
scribe for  one  another.  That  they  are  duties, 
important  and  beneficial,  will,  no  doubt,  be  gene- 
rally admitted  :  and  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  have  been  practised  by  the  righteous 
of  all  generations.  We  are  told  that  Enoch 
walked  with  God ;  and  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  this  was  by  secret  communion  with 
him,  and  meditation  upon  his  works  and  com- 
mands. 

Of  religious  meditation,  we  have  an  example 
in  the  case  of  Isaac;  and  from  the  incidental 
mention  of  his  "  going  into  the  field  at  eventide 
to  meditate,"  a  presumptive  proof,  at  least,  is 
afforded,  that  a  similar  practice  was  not  uncom- 
mon with  the  Patriarchs.  To  Joshua,  the  suc- 
cessful leader  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
promised  laud,  this  command  was  given  :  This 
book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth; 
but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night, 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
that  is  written  therein  ;  for  then  thou  shalt  make 
thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have 
good  success. W  e  have  but  little  left  on  record 
in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  private,  religious  exer- 
cises of  those  concerning  whom  they  are  written, 
previously  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Here  we 
find  in  the  first  Psalm,  religious  meditation  re- 
presented as  a  material  part  of  the  employment 
of  the  man  who  is  styled  blessed.  "His  delight," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night."  It 
was  no  doubt  to  this  duty  that  the  Psalmist  al- 
luded, when  he  gave  this  exhortation  :  "  Com- 
mune with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed  ;  and 
be  still."  The  benefits  which  result  from  reli- 
gious meditation  are  thus  described  :  "  My  soul 
shall  be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness, 
and  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips, 
when  1  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  medi- 
tate on  thee  in  the  night  watches."    Again  we 


find  this  employment  excellently  and  profitably 
illustrated,  and  its  benefits  under  close  conflicts 
strongly  described  :  "  I  have  considered  the  days 
of  old  ;  the  years  of  ancient  times.  I  call  to  re- 
membrance my  song  in  the  night,  and  my  spirit 
made  diligent  search.  Will  the  Lord  cast  off 
for  ever,  and  will  he  be  favorable  no  more  ?" 
After  various  considerations  of  this  kind,  the 
Psalmist  concludes  in  this  manner  :  "  Surely  I 
will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old.  I  will  medi- 
tate also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of  thy  doings. 
Thy  way,  0  God,  is  in  the  sanctuary  :  Who  is 
so  Great  a  God  as  our  God  ?" 

But  the  inspired  wrirers  did  not  confine  their 
meditation  to  the  law  of  their  God,  or  to  his 
providential  dealings  with  his  people.  They 
saw  him,  and  they  adored  him,  in  the  works  of 
creation.  From  these  they  drew  many  beautiful 
similes,  and  inculcated  much  important  and 
humbling  instruction.  *'  The  Heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handy-work.  Day  unto  duy  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There 
is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard."  Again,  "  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  I  exclaim, 
What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindfal  of  him  ;  or 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  !" 

Our  duties  also  afford  very  copious  subjects 
for  our  meditation.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul  enu- 
merates many  particulars  of  a  very  comprehen- 
sive nature,  and  recommends  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  favorite  Phillipians  :  "  What- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  tilings  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things."  To  this  exhortation  he  adds 
these  memorable  words:  "Those  things  which 
ye  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard, 
and  seen  in  me,  do ;  and  the  God  of  peace  shall 
be  with  you." 


PASSION  FLOWER. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  native  soil^f 
plants,  is  often  obscure  and  diflacult  to  tr^. 
That  of  the  passion  flower,  however  is  not' one 
of  these  if  our  correspondent  be  correct,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  he  is.    The  author  of : 
Valerius,  whose  book  is  written  with  great  learn- 
ing, makes  the  passion  flower  to  have  been  culti-'^ 
vated  by  the  early  Christians  both  at  Jerusalem  i 
and  at  Rome,  but  he  was  doubtless  mistaken,  j 
The  passion  flower  is  an  American  plant,  and  ! 
the  emblems  of  the  crucifixion,  which  a  lively  [ 
imagination  has  found  in  the  structure  of  its  i 
flower,  have  been  discovered  there  by  the  Catho- 
lic colonists  of  South  America.    It  is  thought,  ^ 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus  gave  it  the  name  of  Pas-j 
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ion  flower;  Miller  and  other  botanists,  call  it 
jranadilla,  the  name  by  which  some  of  the 
ipecies  is  now  called. 

The  superstitious  idea  alluded  to,  that  it  repre- 
ents  the  crucifixion,  should  not  be  cherished, 
^leligion  is  never  benefitted  by  false  representa- 
ion  and  marvellous  stories.  In  this  enlightened 
ige,  it  stands  best  on  the  pedestal  of  truth  and 
ntegrity,  its  proper  support. — Pout. 


TORNADO — LIFE  LOST. 

Yesterday  morning  the  wind  was  so  violent 
as  to  tear  down  fences,  up-root  and  twist  ofi"  trees, 
and  dcmOiish  chimneys  by  the  wholesale.  Huge 
hailstones,  as  big  as  hen's  eggs,  fell  in  large 
quantities. 

At  Albion  the  blow  was  not  so  violent,  but  it 
was  very  dark ;  obliged  to  light  lamps  to  see  to 
eat  breakfast.  (Was  eating  mine  when  the  blow 
came  on  there.)  The  Irishmen  on  the  canal  en- 
largement ran,  terrified,  for  shelter  from  the 
storm.  All  along  the  road,  between  Brockport 
and  the  Suspension  Bridge,  the  fences  were 
strewn  like  cob-houses  kicked  by  spunky  boys. 
In  many  places,  large  trees  were  blown  or 
twisted  oflf  at  their  trunks.  Near  Pekin,  Ni- 
agara county,  several  large  trees  were  blown 
across  the  railroad  track.  Three  or  four  houses 
in  that  neighborhood  were  blown  down.  Heard 
a  farmer  say  who  got  on  the  cars  at  Pekin  sta- 
tion, that  timber  in  his  woods  had  been  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

At  Niagara — mouth  of  the  river — the  exten- 
sive car  manufactory  of  Brainard,  Pierce  &  Co., 
was  almost  entirely  demoli.shed  j  damage  about 
$20,000.  The  building  was  of  wood,  some  200 
feet  long,  and  about  70  wide.  A  great  number 
of  dwellings  were  unroofed,  and  some  utterly 
ruined.  The  gable-end  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church  was  blown  in,  slick  and  clean, 
and  the  building  generally  injured.  A  daguer- 
rean  standing  in  the  street  was  keeled  over,  and 
the  arti.st  and  his  little  son  seriously  hurt,  the 
latter  supposed  fatally.  A  railroad  car  standing 
on  the  track  was  lifted  up,  bodily,  and  carried 
some  four  rods.  Two  schooners,  seen  just  be- 
fore tiio  blow  came  up,  oil"  Niagara,  were  not  to 
be  ^en  after  it  had  passed  over,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  foundered. 

At  the  Suspension  Bridge  the  blow  was  most 
violent,  doing  more  or  hss  damage.  The  men 
who  had  just  commenced  work  on  the  bridge, 
painting,  kv.,  ran  oif  when  they  saw  the  gale 
coming,  and  some  were  blown  violemly  from  one 
side  to  the  other;  one  narrowly  escaped  licing 
blown  over  into  the  ri  ver.  The  wind  howled 
nnd  screamed  through  the  gorge,  with  a  perfect 
rush.  The  bridge,  however  sustained  not  the 
sHghti^st  i»»jufy,  and  no  vibration  was  pereepti* 
ble,  when  the  gale  was  at  its  highefNt  pitch. — 
Buffalo  Dcmocian/,  '\th  n\o.  19. 


ETYxMOLOGY  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  countries  were  named  by  the 
Phoenicians,  the  greatest  commercial  people  in 
the  ancient  world.  These  names,  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  signify  something  characteristic 
of  the  place  which  they  designate. 

Europe  signifies  a  country  of  white  complexion 
so  named  because  the  inhabitants  there  were  of  a 
lighter  complexion  than  those  of  either  Asia  or 
Africa. 

A.sia  signifies  between  or  in  the  middle — from 
the  fact  that  geographers  placed  it  between 
Europe  and  Africa. 

Africa  signifies  the  land  of  corn  ears.  It  was 
celebrated  tor  its  abundance  of  corn,  and  all  kinds 
of  gr  un. 

Siberia  signifies  thirsty  or  dry — very  charac- 
teristic of  the  country. 

Spain  a  country  of  conies.  This  country  was 
once  so  infested  with  these  animals,  that  they 
sued  Augustus  for  an  army  to  destroy  them. 

Italy  a  country  of  pitch — from  its  yielding  great 
quantities  of  black  pitc^. 

Calabria,  also — for  the  same  reason. 

Gaul,  modern  France,  signifies  3  ellow-haired, 
as  yellow-hair  characterized  its  first  inhabitants. 

The  English  of  Caledonia  is  a  high  hill.  This 
was  a  rugged  mountainous  province  in  Scotland. 

Hibernia  is,  almost,  of  last  habitations,  for  be- 
yond this,  wcstwai  d,  the  Phoenicians  never  extend- 
ed their  voyages, 

Britain  the  c(mntry  of  tin — as  there  was  great 
quantities  of  lead  and  tin  found  on  the  adjacent 
island.  The  Greeks  called  it  Albion,  which  sig- 
nifies in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  either  white  or 
high  mountains,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  shores 
or  the  high  rocks  on  the  western  coast. 

Sardinia  signifies  the  footsteps  of  man,  which 
it  resembles. 

llhodes,  .serpents  or  dragons,  wbich  it  produ- 
ces in  abundance. 

Scylla,  the  whirlpool  of  destruction. 

Ciiarybdis  the  holes  of  destruction. 

Syracuse  signifies  bad  savor,  called  so  from 
the  unwholesome  marsh  upon  which  it  stood. 

The  above  are  gathered  from  a  very  ancient 
history  of  Britain. 


A  CURIOUS  STRUCTURE. 

The  nest  of  a  tarantula  (spider")  has  been  found 
in  (California,  of  niost  singular  c«nistruciion.  It 
is  about  three  inches  in  length,  by  two  in  diame- 
ter, built  of  adobes,  the  wall.-*  being  nearly  h.ilf 
an  inch  thick.  Inside  is  a  projection,  which 
nearly  divides  it  into  two  apartments  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  insith'  i.s  linc«l  with  a 
white  downy  sul>stance,  not  unlike  velvet,  nnd 
presents  ime  of  the  cleanest  nnd  most  tidy  liltio 
households  imaginable.  Hut  the  most  curious 
part  of  it  is  a  door,  which  lits  into  an  aperture 
and  closes  it  hermetically.    Tlu'  door  is  gccurvU 
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by  a  binge,  formed  of  tbe  same  fibrous  substance 
as  tbe  lining  of  tbe  bouse,  and  upon  which  it 
swings  with  freedom.  The  nest  is  occupied  by  a 
dozen  little  tarantulas,  which  seem  to  subsist 
upon  a  yellow  secreted  substance  that  appears 
upon  the  wall  of  the  front  apartment.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  door  for  the  protection  of  tbe 
little  inmates,  indicates  great  instinctive  archi- 
tectural knowledge.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
finder  to  forward  this  curiosity  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute  at  Washington. 


GOOD  HUMOR. 

Grood  humor  is  a  bright  color  in  tbe  web  of 
life;  but  self-denial  only  can  make  it  a  fast  color. 
A  person  who  is  the  slave  of  selfishness  has  so 
many  wants  of  his  own  to  support  and  defend, 
that  be  has  no  leisure  to  study  the  wants  and 
interests  of  others.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  happy  himself,  or  make  others  around 
him  so. 

A  generous  mind  does  not  feel  as  belonging 
to  itself  alone,  but  to  the  whole  human  race. 

We  are  born  to  serve  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
he  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  down  the 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself ;  for 
every  man  hath  need  to  be  forgiven.'' 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuffs  of  all  descriptions 
a^re  dull,  and  prices  favor  buyers.  The  only  sales 
making  are  snfjall  lots  for  honne  consumption  at  $10  75 
a  11  for  common  and  good  brands,  and  $11  I2i  a  11  75 
per  barrel  for  extra.  Rye  Flour  is  held  at  $7  25,  and 
Corn  Meal  at  $  t  75  per  bbl.,  but  no  sales  of  either  are 
reported. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  with  more  offering.  Red  is 
worth  $2  60,  and  Penna.  white  at  $  2.65  per  bushel, 
and  inferior  Sonthern  red  at  $2  35.  Rye  is  dull; 
sales  at  $1  45  afloat.  Corn  is  dull  and  lower;  sales  of 
7  a  8000  bushels  Southern  yellow  at  107c  afloat.  Good 
Pennsylvania  Oats  are  selling  at  67  a  68c  por  bushel.| 


WILL  be  Published  Fifth  month  l2th,  1855,  THE 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sandy  "Foundation 
Shaken,  and  Innocency  with  her  Open  Face,  by 
William  Penn,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.    ISO  pages.    Price  25  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
5th  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 

HE  JOURNAL  oT'jOHN  COMLY.  For  sale  by 
Ethan  Comly,  No.  25  N.  Second  St. ;  William  W. 
Moore,  No.  100  S.  Fifth  St. ;  Samuel  Pine,  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia;  James  C.  Haviland, 
New  York;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  Baltimore;  or  of  Pub- 
lishers, Chas.  &  Emmor  Comly,  Byberry. 
5th  mo.  5. 

LDRIDGE'S  HI!.L  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Four  h  Term 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth 
month  next. 

For  particulars,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co  ,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 4t.  pd. 


CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOljl 
BOYS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institutioi  ] 
will  commence  on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay  i 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session, 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY,  \[ 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J.  I- 
4th  mo.  21— 3m. 

ANTED,— By  a  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Frien'd 
School  Teacher.   For  particulars,  address,  post- 1 
paid,  J.  M.  W.  Barclay,  P.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  111., !:' 
or  enquire  of  Wm.  W.  Moore,  lOO  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philada.  ; 

THE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  a  Friend,  Female  j 
Teacher  in  his  family,  to  have  the  care  of,  and  in- 
struct his  children.     Please  to  communicate  with 
Richard  T.  Turner,  Still  Pond  P.  0.,  Kent  County  \ 
Maryland,  or  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  South  5th  St.,  ; 
Philadelphia. 

4th  mo.  28th,  1855 — 4t. 

p  WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  [ 
VJ  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  Summer  Session  of  this  I 
School  will  commence  on  Second  day  the  21st  of  | 
Fifth  month  next.    The  usual  branches  of  a  thorough  r 
English  education  are  taught.    Terms,  $60  per  ses-  j 
sion  of  Twenty  weeks.     For  further  information 
address  the  Principal,  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Mont-  \ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.  i 
DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal.  \ 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo.  14— at.   ; 

L~  ONDON~GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  i 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — It  is  intended  to  ; 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  on  • 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  i 
course  of  instruction  will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  ; 
A  series  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher  ' 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri-  \ 
ate  apparatus;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  ; 
a  Medical  Practitioner.  ^ 
Terms  per  session  of  five  months.  Sixty  Dollars.  jj 
No  extras,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan-  \ 
guages,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each.  I; 

For  reference  and  further  particulajs  address  the  | 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  i 
3d  mo.  31,  1855— 6t.  BENJ.  S WAYNE.  ; 

GREEN    LAWN  BOARDING    SCHOOL,    FOR  ' 
GIRLS. — This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  usual  ; 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education  ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.    No  extra  charge  except  I 
for  tbe  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  ^rm.  f 
Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per  \ 
Session.    One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  ; 
at  the  close  of  the  term.  \ 
Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be  t 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the  \i 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge  ^ 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal.  | 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post  Offite.  ' 
3d  mo.  17— 2m.  pd.  ' 

Merrihew  &  Thampson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th.  • 
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An  account  of  the  Life,  Sufferings,  Exercises, 
and  Travels,  of  that  faithful  servantof  Christ, 
Jane  Hoshens. 

A  concern  having,  for  a  considerable  time,  re- 
mained on  ray  mind,  to  commemorate  the  ten- 
s  der  dealings  of  a  merciful  God,  in  visiting  my 
soul,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  have,  there- 
.   fore,  endeavored  briefly  to  set  forth  the  same,  in 
the  following  lines. 

I  was  born  in  London,  the  third  day  of  the 
first  month,  in  the  year  1693 — 4,  of  religious  pa- 
rents ;  and  by  them  strictly  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  church  of  England,  so  called.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  understanding,  th*^y 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  into  my  mind,  the 
knowledge  of  a  Divine  Boing :  and  how  necessa- 
ry it  was,  for  all  professing  Christianity,  to  live 
in  the  fear  of  God.    But  this  good  advice  I  too 
often  slighted, — as  likewise  the  blessed  reproofs 
I  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  Christ  in  my  soul.  Though 
[  was  but  young,  I  was,  through  mercy,  pre- 
served from  the  commission  of  gross  evils;  yet, 
being  of  .a  cheerful  disposition,  and  having  a 
turn  for'TOusic  and  singing,  I  was  much  delight- 
ful thcrewTth;  and  was  thereby  led  into  unprofit- 
able company.    All  these  had  a  tendency  to  lead 
j  my  mind  from  God  ;  for  which   strong  convic- 
,j  tions  foll6wed  me,  as  a  swift,  witness  against  sin. 
I   Biit  [Ic,  who  had  compassion  on  me  from  the 
j  dnys  of  my  infancy,  was  pleased,  in  the  sixteenth 
j  year  of  my  age,  to  visit  me  with  a  sore  fit  of 
j  sickness,  nigh  unto  death.     This  reduced  me 
;   very  low,  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  for  the  ter- 
rors of  trie  Almighty  took  hold  of  my  soul. 
Then  were  brought  into  my  reracmbr  ncc,  all 
ray  failings  and  mispent  time,  as  well  as  the 
)   good  counsel  which  my  dear  parentis  had  tenderly 
;;^ivcn  me,  and  which  I  had  unhappily  disregarded. 

In  this  distressed  condition,  1  shed  niany  tears; 
making  my  moan  to  II im  who  is  the  helper  of 
his  people  in  the  needful  time.    I  was  ready  to 
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make  covenant,  that  if  he,  in  mercy,  would  be 
pleased  to  spare  me  a  little  longer,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  my  days  should  be  dedicated  to  his 
service.  Then  it  was  as  though  it  had  been 
spoken  to  me,  If  I  restore  thee,  go  to  Penn- 
sylvania." To  which,  the  answer  of  my  soul 
was, — Wherever  thou  pleasest. 

This  opening  appeared  strange  to  me  at  that 
time ;  but  all  1  wanted  then  was  peace  of  mind 
and  health  of  body.  However,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  raise  me  up  from  this  low  condition. 
But  I  soon  forgot  the  promises  I  had  made  in 
deep  distress ;  and  returning  again  to  my  old 
amusements,  endeavored  thereby  to  stifle  the 
witness  of  God,  which  was  then  awakened  in  me. 

But  He,  who,  in  tender  mercy,  strives  long 
with  the  children  of  men,  and  would  not  that 
any  should  be  lost,  followed  me  in  judgment; 
and  often,  when  alone,  brought  me  under  great 
condemnation;  so  that  I  was  made  to  cry  for 
strength  to  overcome  the  evils  which  so  easily 
beset  me.  Then,  Pennsylvania  came  again  into 
my  mind.  But,  as  I  was  much  delighted  with 
outward  objects,  and  strongly  attached  to  such 
things  as  were  pleasing  to  my  natural  disposi- 
tion,— so,  the  cross  of  Christ  was  thereby  made 
great  in  appearance  to  me,  and  I  would  reason 
thus  :  What  shall  I  do  in  a  strange  country,  se- 
parated from  the  enjoyment  of  all  my  relations 
and  friends  ?  But,  as  I  was  engaged  on  a  cer- 
tain time,  it  was  said  in  my  soul,  "  Go — there 
shalt  thou  meet  with  such  of  my  people  as  will 
be  to  thee  in  the  place  of  all  those  near  connex- 
ions; and  if  thou  wilt  be  faithful,  I  will  be  with 
thee."  This  was  inwardly  spoken  to  me,  in  such 
power,  that  I  was  broken  into  tears,  and  said  in 
my  heart.  Lord,  I  will  obey. 

But  T,  unhappily,  got  over  this  likewise;  and 
so  remained  until  the  visitation  from  on  high 
was  again  extended,  which  was  like  thunder 
to  my  soul;  and,  by  the  light  of  Christ,  (though 
I  knew  not  then  what  name  to  ascribe  to  it,)  I 
was  clearly  shown,  that  if  T  did  not  comply,  I 
should  be  forever  miserable.  Whoroforo,  I  took 
up  a  resolution,  and  Rcquainto<l  n>y  parents  with 
the  desire  1  had,  of  going  fo  America.  They 
seemed  shocked  to  hear  it ;  and  wore  very  averse 
to  my  going.  I  told  tiiem,  it  seemed  as  a  duty 
laid  upon  mo  ;  and  that  I  thought  it  might  be 
for  my  good  to  go  ;  for  that  by  being  among 
strangers,  I  might  with  more  freedom  servo 
God,  according  to  their  frcT^uent  precepts  to  me. 
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I  remember  the  remark  my  father  made  on 
these  arguments,  was,  The  girl  has  a  mind  to 
turn  Quaker/'  I  said,  I  hope  I  shall  never  re- 
nounce my  baptism.  He  charged  me  never  to 
gpeak  any  more  about  it,  for  he  would  never 
consent  to  my  going.  His  will  was  as  law  to 
me ;  and  therefore  I  concluded  to  obey  him, 
making  myself  easy,  for  the  present,  with  having 
so  far  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  heavenly 
requiring. 

But  it  did  not  last  long.  Pennsylvania  was 
still  in  my  mind,  and  the  thought  continued,  that 
if  I  was  among  strangers,  I  could  better  serve 
Grod.  Though  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the 
profession  I  was  brought  up  in,  nor  had  I  any 
acquaintance  with  Friends,  or  knowledge  of  their 
principles.  My  friends  being  all  averse  to  my 
.going,  put  me  upon  making  several  attempts  to 
get  away  unknov^n  to  them ;  but  I  was  prevent- 
ed from  effecting  it.  Hereupon,  my  mother  took 
occasion  to  lay  before  me  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties to  which  one  of  my  years  and  circumstan- 
ces might  be  subjected,  in  such  an  undertaking ; 
which  had  such  weight  with  me,  that  I  was  again 
diverted  from  it. 

After  some  time,  I  grew  very  uneasy,  inso- 
much that  sleep  departed  from  me;  and  the  weight 
of  the  exercise  was  so  great,  that  I  was  made 
willing  to  forego  every  thing  else,  in  order  to 
pursue  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty.  I  con- 
eluded  that  whatever  I  suffered,  I  would  delay 
no  longer, — but  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
going  to  Pennsylvania ;  provided  the  Almighty 
would  go  with  me,  and  direct  my  steps  ;  which, 
like  a  little  child,  I  humbly  begged  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  do.  In  a  little  time, 
the  way  opened  thus  : — One  Robert  Davis,  a 
Welchman,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
were  going  to  settle  in  Philadelphia.  A  friend, 
in  whom  I  could  confide,  told  me  of  their  going, 
and  went  with  me  to  see  them.  We  soon  agreed 
on  the  following  terms  :  that  he  should  pay  for 
my  passage,  and  wait  till  I  could  earn  the  money, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  j  for  which  he  ac- 
cepted of  my  promise,  without  note  or  bond,  or 
my  being  bound  by  indenture,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania; and  have  great  cause,  with  reverence 
and  fear,  to  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whose 
good  hand  did,  I  believe,  direct  me  in  this 
weighty  undertaking. 

We  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  day 
of  the  3d  month,  1712,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  my  age.  As  soon  as  I  was  landed,  I  was 
provided  with  a  place,  among  people  of  repute, 
of  my  own  society.  As  I  had  not  gone  into  this 
undertaking  in  my  own  will,  nor  to  fly  from^the 
cross, — but  in  a  degree  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  my  heavenly  Father,  and  m  ich  in  the  cross, — 
so,  now,  I  felt  his  good  pres<moe  near  to  me. 
And,  an  eye  being  opened  in       towards  Him, 


I  became  weaned  from  the  gayeties,  pleasures, 
and  delights  of  this  fading  world.  They  were 
all  stained  in  my  view  :  and  an  ardent  thirst  to 
partake  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  the  salvation 
of  God,  took  place  in  my  mind.  I  loved  soli- 
tude,— sought  retirement, — and  embraced  all  op- 
portunities of  attending  divine  service  (so  call- 
ed;) having  free  liberty  from  those  among  whom 
I  lived,  so  to  do, — they  being  very  kind  to  me. 
But  still  I  found  not  that  solid  peace  and  satis- 
fiiction  to  my  seeking  soul,  which  I  wanted.  The 
reason  of  which,  as  I  have  since  experienced, 
^as,  because  I  sought  the  living  among  the  dead; 
as  too  many  do.  The  enemy  of  all  good  was 
unwearied  in  his  attempts  against  me.  Having 
learned  in  my  native  country,  to  sing,  he  stirred 
up  those  with  whom  I  now  lived,  to  draw  me 
into  that  vain  amusement,  which,  as  I  plainly  saw 
it  to  be  a  snare,  brought  trouble  and  uneasiness 
over  my  mind. 

After  I  had  been  in  Philadelphia  somewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Robert  Davis  in-' 
sisted  that  I  should  sign  indentures,  binding 
myself  a  servant,  for  four  3^ears,  to  a  person  that 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  me.  By  this  means, 
he  would  have  made  considerable  advantage  to 
himself ;  but  as  it  was  contrary  to  our  agreement, 
before  mentioned,  which  I  was  willing  to  comply 
with  to  the  utmost  of  ray  power ;  and  as  a  re- 
markable uneasiness  and  deep  exercise  attended 
my  mind,  when  I  looked  towards  complying 
with  his  mercenary  will, — I  thought  best  to 
withstand  him  in  his  demands,  let  the  conse- 
quence be  what  it  might.  Whereupon,  he  had 
recourse  to  law,  and  by  process,  laid  me  under 
confinement. 

This  was  a  trying  circumstance.  I  was  a  poor 
young  creature,  among  strangers.  Being  far 
separated  from  my  natural  friends,  they  could 
not  redress  my  grievances,  nor  hear  my  com- 
plaints. But  the  Lord  heard  my  cries,  and  raised 
me  up  many  friends,  who  visited  me  in  this  situ- 
ation, and  offered  me  money  to  pay  Davis  for  my 
passage,  according  to  contract.  I  was  not  free 
to  accept  even  of  this  kindness,  because  I  wa.s 
well  assured  that  Philadelphia  was  not  to  be  the 
place  of  my  settlement.  But  where  I  was  to  go, 
was  yet  hid  from  me.  However,  as  I  endeavored 
to  wait  with  patience,  the  Lord  provided  for  me 
after  this  manner  :  the  principals  of  four  fMni- 
lies,  living  at  Plymouth,  who  had  several  chil- 
dren, agreed  to  purchase  a  sober  young  woman, 
as  a  school-mistress,  to  instruct  them  in  reading, 
&c.  On  applying  to  their  friends  in  town,  I  was 
recommended  for  that  service.  When  we  saw 
each  other,  I  perceived  it  ray  place  to  go  with 
them.  Wherefore,  on  their  payingDavis  twelve 
pounds,  currency,  being  the  whole  of  his  demand 
against  me,  I  bound  myself  to  them,  by  inden- 
ture, for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  went  cheer- 
fully with  them  to  Plymouth. 

I  have  since  thought,  how  wonderful  it  was, 
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that  though  various  scenes  and  trials  attended 
me,  yet  I  was  enabled  to  perform  the  service 
they  had  for  me.  The  children  learned  very 
fast ;  which  aflforded  comfort  to  me,  and 
satisfaction  to  their  parents.  My  love  to  them 
was  great, — and  theirs  equally  so  to  me ;  so  that 
all  my  commands  were  obeyed  with  pleasure. 
And  afterwards,  when  we  met,  could  tell  one 
another  of  it,  with  sincere  regard  and  affection. 
They  proved  sober  religious  men  and  women. 

(To  be  continued.) 
EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  XLVI. 

Joshua  Holme,  son  of  Thomas  Holme,  and 
Jeunet  his  wife,  of  Flookburg,  in  Cartmel, 'Lan- 
cashire, was  born  in  the  year  1684,  and  educated 
in  the  true  Christian  religion,  and  way  of  truth 
professed  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  In  his 
childhood  and  tender  years,  he  came  to  have 
some  experience  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  his 
soul ;  and  as  he  humbly  waited  upon  Grod  in  his 
holy  fear,  and  was  exercised  in  frequent  prayer 
to  him  in  his  spirit,  he  increased  in  Christian 
experience.  Being  faithful  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  made  more  and  more  a 
partaker  of  his  great  love  and  goodness. 

In  the  3d  mo.  1709,  he  was  taken  with  a 
fever,  which  for  two  weeks  was  moderate,  but 
afterwards  grew  more  sharp;  and,  as  his  bodily 
affliction  increased,  such  was  the  assistance  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  that  he  grew  more  and  more  a 
partaker  of  its  comforts.  Influenced  by  this 
heavenly  life,  he  uttered  many  savory  expressions, 
to  the  satisfaction  and  greatly  tendering  of  the 
hearts  of  those  present,  though  several  of  them 
were  not  of  the  same  profession.  "I  have  had 
many  hard  nights,"  said  he,  ''but  I  have  been 
comforted,  for  God  hath  appeared  to  me  above 
whatever  I  could  think,"  with  more  words  to 
this  effect;  for  which  he  returned  praises  to  the 
Lord. 

The  evening  followinir,  he  supplicated  the 
Lord,  saying,  ''  0  Saviour  of  souls  !  0  Saviour 
of  souls  !  have  pity  on  my  soul  ;  for  terrible, 
terrible.  Oh  Lord  God  art  thou  to  the  wicked  ;" 
and  continued  supplicating  the  Lord  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 
'     When  his  doctor  told  him  there  was  hope  of 
1  life,  but  he  might  prepare  for  death,  he  replied, 
)  "  I  have  done  that  long  since."    Some  of  his 
I  friends  coming  to  visit  him,  he  said  to  them, 
"  When  I  was  working  with  the  apprentices  and 
;  workmen  in  the  shop,  I  was  often  under  great 
exercise  of  mind,  which  occasioned  mc  many 
times  to  walk  into  the  garden  and  fields  in  the 
evening  tide,  and  there  to  pour  forth  my  suppli- 
cations to  the  Lord,  and  at  such  times  I  had  a 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  which  did 
strengthen  me,  and  help  me  over  the  tcmptatiotis 
»of  the  enemy.    I  have  kept  also  to  my  oxrrciso 
in  meetings,  which  is  now  my  comfort ;  but  what 
will  become  of  those  who  do  not  keep  to  their  ex- 


ercise in  meetings  ?"  When  he  had  given  this 
relation,  he  said  to  them,  "  If  this  be  the  last  op- 
portunity I  should  have  with  you,  I  am  well 
satisfied  ;"  and  so  concluded  in  thankful  acknow- 
ledgements to  the  Lord.  Another  time,  his 
mother  said  to  him,  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  die, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  part  with  thee."  He  re- 
plied, "  Very  likely  ;  so  am  I  with  you ;  but  if 
it  please  God,  it  must  be  so  ;  do  not  murmur, 
for  we  must  all  be  separated."  Another  time 
he  said,  "  What  will  become  of  those  who  go  to 
meetings,  and  neglect  their  duty  in  waiting  upon 
God  in  the  meeting  time,  for  many  of  our  young 
people  do  not  walk  according  to  truth.  Ah  I  it 
is  heart  work  that  God  accepts  of :  praises  to 
God  forever."  Adding,  I  think  I  may  not  live 
long;  but  I  have  taken  heed  to  my  way,  which 
is  my  comfort  now.  I  am  sealed,  I  am  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemption  ;  I  am  satisfied  of  it." 
After  some  time,  returning  praises  to  God,  he 
said,  "  0  Lord  God  !  thou  hast  been  beautiful  to 
my  soul  ;"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  been  low,  tender 
and  humble,  and  that  is  my  comfort  now;  for  I 
have  that  in  my  heart  which  doth  burn  against 
sin  and  wickedness." 

The  day  before  he  died,  he  spoke  many  ex- 
cellent things  for  about  an  hour,  which  were  not 
noted,  except  this  saying,  "  Be  prepared,  be  pre- 
pared for  your  latter  end  ;"  which  had  a  sensible 
effect  upon  the  persons  present,  as  being  serious 
advice  from  the  mouth  of  a  dying  man,  who  had 
witnessed  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  a  sick  bed, 
of  being  ready  for  his  change,  and  assured  of  an 
eternal  state  of  glory;  without  which  assurance 
all  must  needs  be  in  a  dreadful  apprehension  of 
everlasting  misery  in  their  last  and  most  impor- 
tant moments  here. 

He  died  the  27th  of  3d  mo.  1709,  aged  25 
years. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Try  to  take  cheerful  views  of  diviue  things. 
Dwell  on  your  mercies.  Look  at  the  bright  as 
well  as  the  dark  side.  Do  not  cherish  gloomy 
thoughts.  Melancholy  is  no  friend  to  devotion. 
It  greatly  hinders  the  usefulness  of  many.  "  It 
falls  upon  a  contented  life  like  a  drop  of  ink  on 
white  paper,  which  is  not  the  less  a  stain  because 
it  carries  no  meaning  with  it."  Let  your  soul 
rove  through  the  truths  of  Scripture  as  the  happy 
herds  through  the  green  pastures. 


FITNESS  OF  SCRTPTIUE  EMBLEMS. 

Every  "  ant"  reproves  the  sluggard.  Kverj 
opening  "  lily"  directs  us  to  Crod.  ICvery  suc- 
cessive heave  of  the  ocean  wave  has  written  upon 
it,  No  peace  to  the  wicked."  Every  pure, 
flowing  "  river"  reminds  him  who  stands  on  it*» 
banks,  tliat  obedience  to  God  will  cause  his 
'*  peace"  to  be  like  this. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TRADITIONARY  HISTORY. 

Those  who  have  passed  from  the  conflicts  of 
time,  cannot  any  longer  ppeak  or  expound  for 
themselves  ;  it  is  therefore  important  that  his- 
torical and  traditionary  incidents  concerning 
such,  should  be  truthfully  recorded  ;  especially 
when  a  deviation  from  correctness  may  unfavor- 
ably affect  the  reputation  of  the  departed,  or 
diminish  their  salutary  influence  upon  posterity. 

In  the  interesting  memoirs  of  Samuel  Eother- 
gill,  published  some  years  ago,  is  a  narrative  of 
an  alleged  interview  between  that  Friend,  and 
Admiral  Tyrrel  of  the  British  Navy,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  introduced, 
the  inference  is  very  natural  that  the  compiler 
was  willing  to  favor  the  belief  that  S.  Fothergill 
approbated  the  remarks  of  the  Admiral  in  refer- 
ence  to  a  pretended  divine  revelation,  v^hich  he 
said  encouraged  him  to  attack  a  hostile  fleet, 
assuring  him  of  victory. 

To  suppose  that  S.  Fothergill  could  admit  the 
validity  of  the  Admiral's  claim  to  divine  revela- 
tion, in  the  case  alluded  to,  would,  it  appears  to 
me,  seriously  impair  our  confidence  in  his  reli- 
gious judgment :  but  there  is  no  real  cause  for 
uneasiness  :  the  whole  incident  is  apocryphal,  so 
far  as  it  can  effect  the  judgment  and  character  of 
S.  Fothergill.  Whenever  another  edition  of  the 
work  shall  be  published,  the  entire  anecdote 
should  be  suppressed,  for  in  addition  to  the  in- 
congruity of  the  doctrine,  the  whole  narrative  is 
too  unreliable  in  point  of  fact,  to  find  a  place  in 
those  excellent  memoirs.  A  civil  historian  of 
the  present  day,  would  subject  his  work  to  severe 
but  merited  criticism,  if  he  should  record  an  im- 
portant incident  upon  so  unreliable  authority. 

I  would  not  now  have  alluded  to  the  forego- 
ing, but  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  traditions,  which  upon  ex- 
amination may  also  be  found  unreliable. 

It  has  been  reported  of  James  Simpson,  that 
even  after  he  had  felt  it  his  religious  duty  to 
travel  in  the  ministry,  with  a  minute  of  concur- 
ence  from  his  Monthly  Meeting,  he  had  not 
been  convinced  of  the  Christian  illegality  of  de- 
fensive war.  Not  having  seen  this  in  print,  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  its  au- 
thority or  origin.  But  there  are  considerations 
that  render  it  improbable.  1st.  When  James 
applied  to  his  Monthly  Meeting  for  a  minute  of 
concurrence  to  travel  in  the  ministry,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Friends  would  have  furnished  him 
with  one,  if  they  believed  him  to  be  not  sound 
in  this  important  testimony  of  our  society.  2d. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  James  himself 
was  aware  of  this  ;  and  therefore  if  he  obtained 
a  minute  of  concurrence  under  those  circum- 
stances, it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  he  practised  dissimulation  :  but  I  do  not 
believe  James  Simpson  dissembled.  I  would 
rather  believe  it  to  be  a  traditional  error. 


If  however  it  can  be  substantiated  that  he  did 
ask  for  a  minute  under  those  circumstances,  we 
must  acquiesce,  how  much  so  ever  we  may  regret 
it :  but  if  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  authentic 
record,  perhaps  the  investigation  will  be  the 
means  of  throwing  from  society  one  of  those  erro- 
neous traditions  that  have  accumulated  upon  it. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  traditions,  I  am 
willing  to  allude  to  another  which  has  been  fre- 
quently repeated  of  late,  and  which  has  found 
its  way  into  print.  I  call  it  a  tradition,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  such,  but  am  not  certain.  I  mean 
the  alleged  advice  of  George  Fox  to  William 
Pena  :  "  Wear  thy  sword  so  long  as  thou  can." 
I  believe  I  know  the  interpretation  that  is  gene- 
rally given  to  this  counsel ;  but  this  does  not  re- 
lieve my  mind  of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  or 
probability  of  its  having  been  given.  It  was 
George  Fox's  mission  to  call  the  people  away 
from  the  follies,  vices  and  crimes,  prevalent  at 
that  time,  including  fighting  and  priest  paying. 
He  verily  believed  those  practices  were  wrong ; 
and  under  an  impression  of  religious  duty,  he 
warned  the  people  to  discontinue  and  refrain 
from  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consistently 
believe  that  he  ever  counselled  any,  either  the 
newly  convinced  or  others,  to  persist  in  those 
evil  practices  "  so  long  as  they  could,"  or  even 
so  long  as  they  could  consistently  with  their 
peace  of  mind."  If  this  advice  was  appropriate 
for  Wm.  Penn,  I  do  not  perceive  why  it  would 
not  have  been  equally  appropriate  to  advise  James 
Naylor,  John  Stubbs,  Amos  Stoddard  and  other 
convinced  officers  and  soldiers  to  remain  in  the 
army  and  fight  so  long  as  they  could  ;  and  Blakely, 
Howgill  and  Cole,  and  other  convinced  clergy- 
men, to  continue  taking  pay  for  preaching  »o 
long  as  they  could  ;  and  Friends  generally  to  con- 
tinue paying  tithes  and  taking  caths  so  long  as 
they  could.  It  this  advice,  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  George  Fox  to  Wm.  Penn,  had  been 
given  to  newly  convinced  persons  generally,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  so  far  as  George  Fox's  in- 
strumentality was  concerned,  would  never  have 
had  an  existence  ;  or  but  a  very  brief  one.  And 
as  it  was  unsuitable  advice  for  others,  it  was  no 
less  so  for  young  William  Penn. 

This,  however,  is  only  argument.  The  ques- 
tion under  consideration  is,  whether  the  alleged 
advice  is  an  article  of  veritable  history,  or  an 
unsupported  tradition  ;  if  the  former,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  foregoing  remarks  will  elicit  the  re- 
quired proof  in  this  case,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
James  Simpson.  G.  F. 

Mattnacock,  Long  Island,  itJi  mo.  27thj  1855. 


"  Live  well,"  said  the  dying  Johnson  to  a 
friend  who  stood  by  his  bedside ;  and  the  part- 
ing words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  son-in-law, 
echoed  the  counsel  of  the  sage:  "I  may  have 
but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.    My  dear,  be  a 
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^    good  man ;  nothing  else  can  give  you  comfort 
when  jou  come  to  lie  here." 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  CORNWALL. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  excursions  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  make  in  our  own  dear  England, 
none  was  ever  pleasanter  than  a  ramble  in  the 
early  spring  of  last  year  to  St.  Just,  a  town  on 
Cape  Cornwall,  about  two  miles  north-west  from 
the  Lands  End.  \ 

Two  large  mines  give  employment  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town — Balswidden  tin  mine  and 
Botallock  copper  mine  ;  the  greater  peculiarity 
of  the  latter  being  that  it  extencjs  many  fathoms 
under  the  sea,  and  that  the  shafts  are  sunk,  and 
the  engine-house  placed,  on^the  rugged  face  of  a 
lofty  frowning  granite  rock,  so  hard  in  substance, 
and  so  deep  in  color, -diat  it  looks  like  solid  iron, 
rather  than  stone  of  any  kind.  To  stand  on  the 
front  of  this  rock,  even  on  the  safe  though  nar- 
row shelves  made  for  the  passage  of  metal  trucks, 
and  to  look  up  to  the  frowning  mass  that  juts 
far  overhead,  and  then  down  on  the  engine- 
house,  standing  on  a  rugged  peak,  as  though 
like  a  child's  toy  it  had  been  thrown  there,  and 
never  could  again  be  reached;  to  gaze  lower  still 
at  the  foaming  waves,  tearing  themselves  among 
the  awful  chasms  and  jagged  points  of  the  iron- 
bound  coast,  while  far  below  the  platform  on 
which  the  awe  struck  dizzy  visiter  stands,  the 
sea-birds,  as  they  fly,  mingle  their  screams  with 
the  ceaseless  din  of  the  waters  ;  is  a  sight  so  full 
of  the  sublimity  of  nature  and  the  enterprise  of 
man,  that  the  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  that 
does  not  feci  a  deeper  throb  of  gratitude  to  God, 
and  a  higher  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 
In  such  a  scene  as  this,  amid  the  wonders  of 
man's  ingenuity  and  the  triumphs  of  his  indus- 
try, if  the  command  ''honor  all  men"  is  recalled 
to  the  mind,  assuredly  it  is  not  difficult  to  honor 
the  laborer,  whose  toil  in  darkness  and  danger, 
money,  after  all,  can  never  repay. 

The  appearances  around  Balswidden  tin  mine 
are  rather  strange  than  picturesque.  The  im- 
mense quantities  of  pulverized  stone  that  have 
been  cast  abroad  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground,  above  the  mine  and  all  round  the  engine- 
house,  the  crushing-mills  and  the  troughs  for 
washing  the  ore,  give  one  some  idea  of  what  the 
sands  in  desert  regions  must  be.  It  is  presumed 
that  our  readers  are  aware  that  tin  ore,  in  its  na- 
tive state,  is  found  embedded  in  granite.  The 
stone  is  blasted  and  broken  up  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  and  sent  in  lumps  to  the  surface, 
where  it  is  put  into  the  crushing-mill  and  pul- 
verized, the  powder  to  which  it  is  reduced  being 
thrown  into  troughs  filled  with  water,  when  the 
metal,  being  the  heavier,  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  stony  portions  remaining  at  the  top  arc 
cast  abroad  as  refuse.  Tlio  metal  powder  (the 
tin)  goes  tlirogh  many  processes,  that  of  smelt- 


ing in  particular,  before  it  is  fit  for  the  workman 
to  fashion  into  the  various  articles  of  household 
use. 

The  mines  in  Cornwall  are  so  deep,  that  the 
miners  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  somewhat 
contemptuously  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  north. 
They  call  them  '' yits,  not  mines."  Ninety 
fathoms  (540  feet)  is  the  depth  of  Balswidden 
mine,  which  is  not  considered  an  unusual  or 
great  depth.  The  shafts  down  at  various  parts 
of  the  mine  are  very  narrow,  and  the  ladder  that 
leads  into  the  deep  abyss  looks  so  uninviting, 
that  visiters  seldom  venture  down ;  at  all  events, 
they  seldom  go  below  some  of  the-  platforms  or 
levels  nearest  the  surface.  The  shafts  are  called 
"  sinking,"  and  the  levels  or  hewn  paths  that 
branch  from  these  shafts  are  called  in  making 
"  driving."  The  idea  is  "  sinking"  into  and 
''  driving"  through  the  beds  of  granite  in  search 
of  the  ore.  In  some  large  mines,  there  are  man- 
escapes  in  case  of  accidents,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
the  pulling  up  the  buckets  containing  the  ore. 
But  it  is  sometimes  found  not  only  difficult,  but 
impossible,  to  use  the  escape,  and  the  heart  sick- 
ens at  the  thought  of  how  many  poor  creatures 
must  have  suffered,  when  wounded  and  maimed 
they  have  been  brought  up  the  long,  long,  dreary 
ladders  to  the  surface.  Eight  hours  is  a  day*s 
work  in  most  mines.  There  are  relays  of  gangs 
of  laborers,  who  divide  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
three  equal  parts.  The  toil  being  great,  the 
atmosphere  pernicious  and  often  very  hot  and 
damp,  whilst  sometimes  he  is  compelled  to  work 
up  to  the  waist  in  water,  the  miner  has  a  worn 
and  wasted  look,  and  life  with  him  is  not  only 
unusually  uncertain,  but  brief;  yet  for  intelli- 
gence and  piety,  the  Cornish  miner  would  con- 
trast favorably  with  any  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  Britain. 

Men  and  boys  only  work  in  the  mines. 
Women  and  girls  wash  the  ore,  and  do  the 
lighter  work  none  of  it,  however,  seems  either 
light  or  pleasant,  and  yet,  being  tolerably  re- 
munerated, they  (the  women)  look  contented, 
and  in  general  healthier  than  the  men. 

St.  Just  is  entirel}'  a  mining  town,  that  is,  a 
town  whose  whole  population  is  engaged  in  some 
departments  of  mining.  Some  are  shareholder 
clerks,  some  captains  or  over-lookers,  and  others 
miners,  washers  of  ore,  kc.  Long  rows  of  do- 
cent  little  two-storied  houses  are  the  abodes  of 
the  miners.  Most  of  them  are  their  own  pro- 
perty. As  provisions  are  cheap,  the  wages  of 
the  women  are  mostly  expended  in  dross,  and 
few  towns  sliow  a  gayer  lookinjr  scene  than  St. 
Just  on  a  Sunday.  A  visitor  who  oamo  on  that 
day  into  the  town  between  the  hours  of  ton  atid 
twelve  in  the  morning,  would  find  none  but  the 
sick  and  helpless,  and  their  attendants,  in  the 
houses.  All,  young  and  old,  wmild  bo  at  oluirch 
or  ohapol  ;  largo  ]daoos  of  worship,  woU  built, 
and  commodious,  stamping  the  oliaraotor  of  the 
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place.  In  the  most  central  part  of  the  town — an 
open  space,  whence  the  streets  diverge — there 
is  a  handsome  building,  that  excites  as  much 
surprise  as  admiration,  "  The  St.  Just  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution."  On  entering  this 
neat  and  elegant  structure,  (the  first  and  the  last 
literary  institution  in  England,  for  Cape  Corn- 
wall is  just  at  hand,  and  the  Land's  End  rocks 
are  near,)  an  excellent  lecture-room,  with  raised 
seats,  capable  of  seating  at  least  300  people, 
meets  the  eye.  All  the  accessories  of  table  for 
experiments,  platform,  and  lighting,  are  admira- 
able.  Female  taste,  too,  has  aided  the  decora- 
tions. The  elegant  embroidered  cushions  of  the 
platform-chairs  are  a  drawing-room  luxury,  rare- 
ly seen  in  the  lecture-room.  In  the  well-stored 
library,  the  first  book  we  took  up  was  Mrs. 
Somerville's  Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences and  looking  further,  we  found  that 
the  library,  for  its  size,  was  peculiarly  rich  in 
scientific  works.  That  the  institution  was  as 
well  sustained  as  appointed,  was  evident.  Many 
an  institution,  in  rich  districts  of  London,  might 
learn  a  lesson,  as  to  the  self-sustaining  spirit, 
from  that  of  St.  Just. 

There  never  was  a  more  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous fallacy  than  that  which  supposes  Corn- 
wall inferior  in  intellect  to  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  contrary,  taking  the  average  of 
the  working  classes  throughout  the  land,  it  is 
fully  equal,  and,  in  many  instances,  superior. 
The  nature  of  the  mining  operations  requires 
forethought  and  calculation,  in  the  humblest 
worker.  Hence,  scientific  books  are  especially 
prized  by  the  more  studious  among  them.  Nay, 
as  far  back  as  1777,  there  was  a  book  society  es- 
tablished by  the  ladies  of  Penzance.  Very  few 
towns  in  England  had  a  ladies'  book  society 
then.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  birth  place  was 
worthy  of  him. 

Sin  and  sorrow  are  of  course  to  be  found  in 
Cornwall  as  elsewhere but  in  no  part  of  our 
native  land  will  the  eye  be  less  often  offended  by 
the  spectacle  of  intemperance,  or  the  ear  shocked 
by  the  words  of  the  blasphemer.  Shut  out  from 
much  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  England, 
girdled  in  by  frowning  rocks  and  stormy  seas, 
engaged  in  stern  labor  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  on  the  boisterous  billows,  the  people  are 
simple,  thoughtful  and  pious  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

"  But  the  wreckers,  the  Cornish  wreckers  I" 
some  are  ready  to  exclaim.  Whenever  a  horrible 
story  is  told,  it  is  as  well  to  believe  only  half  at 
most,  and  even  that  is  generally  too  large  a 
credulity. 

One  month  before  the  visit  to  St.  Just  here 
described,  a  terrible  shipwreck  had  occurred  on 
the  adjacent  coast.  A  vessel  from  Liverpool, 
sadly  out  in  her  reckoning,  ran  upon  the  rocks 
in  a  gale,  and  was  instantly  wrecked.  The  crew, 
nine  in  number,  perished.    The  captain  and  his 


wife,  when  the  vessel  struck,  rushed  from  their 
icabin  on  deck,  in  their  night  clothes,  and  when 
the  ship  went  to  pieces,  they  were  thrown  by  a 
huge  wave  on  to  a  rock  within  sight  of  the  town 
of  St.  Just.  The  Brisons  are  two  hideous  black 
rocks  that  rear  their  jagged  and  threatening 
heads  from  the  sea,  a  short  distance  from  Cape 
Cornwall.  The  waves  are  always  torn  into  foam 
AS  they  rush  between  these  rocks  and  the  main- 
land, and  only  in  the  very  calmest  day  can  a 
Umall  boat  get  safely  near  them.  It  was  very 
stormy  when  this  wreck  happened ;  and  those 
who  looked  out  from  the  cape  upon  the  waters, 
as  the  wintry  morning  slowly  broke  after  the 
catastrophe,  wer^  horrified  at  distinguishing  two 
living  beings  on  tt^Tock — one  of  them  a  woman. 
It  was  Saturday  moiling,  and  many  hours  had 
passed  since  the  sufi^ererS  ,had  been  thrown  upon 
the  rock.  They  were  safe^om  any  immediate 
fear  of  a  watery  grave,  but  coldj  hunger,  and  ex- 
haustion, threatened  their  lives. '^-vjhe  whole 
town  was  astir,  and  all  labor  was  mjspended. 
But  the  winds  and  waves  rising  higheV  and 
fiercer,  guarded  their  prey  and  prevented  all  aid 
reaching  them.  Every  thing  that  ingenuity, 
sharpened  by  benevolence,  could  devise,  was 
planned,  and  yet  the  day  as  it  declined  saw  only 
a  succession  of  failures,  and  the  sun  went  down, 
the  two  still  on  the  rock,  and  the  wailing  multi- 
tude on  the  shore.  Many  a  boat  had  put  ofi" 
and  been  capsized  !  Many  a  brave  fellow  risked 
his  life  to  no  purpose !  Night  fell,  and  fires 
were  lighted  to  assure  the  sutferers  of  sympathy, 
and  to  keep  hope  in  their  aching  hearts. 

On  Sunday  morning  it  was  with  tearful  joy 
the  watchers,  now  a  great  concourse,  discovered 
that  the  man  and  woman  yet  lived.  Then  came 
fresh  help  and  fresh  suggestions.  But  the  storm 
yet  raged  and  nothing  was  efiectually  done.  At 
length  a  brave  crew  manned  a  boat  that  got  near 
enough  in  the  boiling  serf  to  throw  a  rocket  with 
a  rope  attacked  to  the  stick,  on  to  the  rock  within 
reach  of  the  sufferers.  It  was  an  experiment 
merely,  and  it  was  intended,  if  the  rope  was  held, 
to  send  ofi"  a  basket  with  provisions  and  blankets, 
and  to  wait  until  the  wind  abated  to  get.  them 
ofi".  But  the  almost  distracted  husband,  very 
naturally,  on  clutching  the  rope,  instantly  put  it 
round  the  waist  of  his  exhausted  wife,  anibefore 
a  clear  signal  could  be  made,  she  leaped  ffom  the 
rock  into  the  roaring  sea;  the  boatmen  pulled 
and  brought  her  through  the  foaming  waves  into 
the  boat.  Alas !  life  was  fled  !  In  the  hurry 
and  anguish  when  the  rope  was  fixed,  a  stop  knot 
was  never  made,  and,  of  course  the  rope  so 
tightened  by  her  fall  and  weight,  that  strangula- 
tion was  produced.  But  the  cold,  the  leap  into 
the  surf,  the  deep  wounds  received  from  the 
sharp  rock,  were  each  enough  to  produce  death. 
The  husband  was  afterwards  drawn  into  the  boat 
safely,  though  of  course  ready  to  perish.  Among 
the  boat's  crew  who  resolved  to  save  the  sufferers 
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or  perish  in  the  attempt,  was  one  weather-beaten 
tar,  used  to  the  coast,  who  had  in  his  time  seen 
many  wrecks.  But  when  the  distorted  face  of 
the  poor  woman  he  had  hoped  to  save  met  his 
gaze — a  corpse  !  a  cold  chill  struck  through  his 
honest  breast  and  sturdy  frame,  and  from  that 
time,  though  he  continued  to  do  his  usual  work, 
he  drooped  in  health  and  spirits,  and  died  just 
before  the  visit  here  recorded,  and  was  to  be 
buried  next  day.  The  old  sailor  who  narrated 
the  fact  of  his  comrade's  death,  heaving  a  sigh 
over  the  tragedy,  all  of  which  he  had  witnessed, 
exclaimed,  "  I've  seen  many  a  sad  sight  in  my 
time ;  may  the  Lord  take  me  soon,  rather  than 
let  me  see  such  another  !" 

The  tenderness  and  bravery  these  dwellers  on 
that  rugged  coast  displayed  then,  and  doubtless 
often,  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  have 
a  taste  for  the  horrible  and  demoniac,  as  shown, 
some  say,  in  beings  called  ^'  Cornish  Wreckers.^' 
The  Leisure  Hour. 


SELF  RESPECT. 

This  principle  has  a  two-fold  effect  upon  the 
individual;  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  his  character  as  a  man.  The  one 
will  shield  him  from  infamy,  and  tho  other  will 
induce  the  respect  and  confidence  of  others. 

Ho  who  respects  himself,  will  neither  do  in- 
jury to  himself,  nor  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  Let  the  child  be  taught  that  he  has 
capacities,  which,  if  cultivated,  will  fit  him  for 
the  highest  stations.  Let  him  understand  the 
dignity  of  his  position — the  immortality  of  his 
being;  this,  and  the  like  teaching,  will  inspire  a 
feeling  of  self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  him.  There  is  no 
tendency  in  this  to  haughtiness  of  spirit  and 
foolish  pride,  but  the  effect  is  rather  to  prevent 
and  suppress  these.  Where  true  self-respect  ex- 
ists, these  will  not  be  found. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  pride — that  pride 
which  consists  in  the  love  of  display,  and  in  out- 
ward adornment.  True  pride,  or  self-respect,  is 
very  different;  its  effect  is  to  keep  man  in  the 
position  which  he  ought  to  occupy  ;  to  keep  him 
in  his  proper  scale  of  being,  by  preventing  him 
from  descending  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  thus 
debasing  his  heavenly  image. 

Parents,  instil  this  principle  into  the  minds 
of  your  children,  and  you  will  not  then  find  them 
lying,  and  swearing,  and  drinking,  and  breaking 
the  Sabbath  ;  for  those  who  respect  cither  their 
God  or  themselves,  would  be  ashamed  of  these 
things. 

Why  is  it  that  we  find  in  every  community  ao 
many  who  are  discontented  and  unhappy?  Tho 
reason  is  that  they,  when  children,  were  never 
taught  to  respect  themselves.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  man,  conscious  of  his  position  as  the  high- 
est in  the  order  of  tho  earthly  creation,  and  with 


capacities  of  mind  capable  of  infinite  improve- 
ment, could  be  weary  of  his  existence.  There 
is  so  much  to  occupy  his  mind ;  there  are  so 
many  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  so  many 
motives  prompting  to  the  exercise  of  his  high 
powers. 

There  can  be,  however,  but  little  self-respect, 
where  there  is  but  little  mental  culture.  A  man 
ignorant  of  his  high  powers,  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
ercise them  ;  hence,  to  induce  self-respect,  edu- 
cation is  necessary  ;  and  the  better  the  educa- 
tion, the  degree  of  self-control  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  self-respect. — From  an  address  hy 
Samuel  Durhorow. 


THE  WINTER  OF  THE  HEART. 

Let  it  never  come  to  you.  Live  so  that  good 
angels  may  protect  you  from  that  terrible  evil — 
the  winter  of  the  heart. 

Let  no  chilling  influences  freeze  up  the  foun- 
tains of  sympathy  and  happiness  in  its  depths ; 
no  cold  burthen  settle  over  its  withered  hopes, 
like  snow  on  the  faded  bowers ;  no  rude  blast  of 
discontent  moan  and  shriek  through  its  desolate 
chambers. 

Your  life-path  may  lead  you  among  trials, 
which  for  a  time  seem  utterly  to  impede  your 
progress,  and  shut  out  the  very  light  of  heaven 
from  your  anxious  gaze. 

Poverty  may  take  the  place  of  ease  and  plenty; 
your  luxurious  home  may  be  exchanged  for  a 
single  lowly  room — the  soft  couch  for  the  straw 
pallet — the  rich  viands  for  the  coarse  food  of  the 
poor.  Summer  friends  may  forsake  you,  with 
scarcely  a  look  or  word  of  compassion. 

You  may  be  forced  to  toil  wearily,  steadily  on 
to  earn  a  livelihood  ;  you  may  encounter  fraud 
and  the  base  avarice  which  would  extort  the  last 
farthing,  till  you  well  nigh  turn  in  disgust  from 
your  fellow  beings. 

Death  may  sever  the  dear  ties  that  bind  you 
to  earth,  and  leave  you  in  darkness. — That  noble, 
manly  boy,  the  sole  hope  of  your  declining  years, 
may  be  taken  from  you  while  your  spirit  clings 
to  him  with  a  tenacity,  which  even  the  shadows 
of  the  tomb  cannot  wholly  subdue. 

But  amid  all  these  sorrows,  do  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  nobody  was  ever  so  deeply 
afflicted  as  you  are,  and  abandon  every  sweet 
anticipation  of  better  days  in  the  unknown 
future. 

Do  not  lose  your  faith  in  human  excellence, 
because  your  confidence  has  snmotimes  been  be- 
trayed, and  believe  that  friendship  is  only  a 
delusion,  and  love,  a  bright  phantom  which  glides 
away  from  your  grasp. 

Do  you  think  thjit  you  are  fated  to  be  miserable 
because  you  are  disappointed  in  your  expecta- 
tions, and  baffled  in  your  pursuits.  Do  not  de- 
clare that  (tod  has  forsaken  you,  when  your  way 
is  hedged  about  with  thorns,  or  repine  sinfullj 
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when  he  calls  your  dear  ones  to  the  land  beyond 
the  grave. 

Keep  a  holy  trust  in  Heaven  through  every 
trial ;  bear  adversity  with  fortitude,  and  look  up- 
ward in  the  hours  of  temptation  and  suffering. 
When  your  locks  are  white,  your  eyes  dim,  and 
your  lips  weary ;  when  your  steps  falter  on  the 
verge  of  death's  gloomy  vale,  still  retain  the 
freshness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which  will 
shield  you  from  the  winter  of  the  heart. 


FRIK  N  D  S'  I  N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  NCE  H. 


PHTLADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  12,  1855. 

The  communication  on  '-Traditionary  History," 
which  appears  in  this  number,  relates  to  a  sub- 
ject on  which  there  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  while  we  accord  to  our  correspondent  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  sentiments,  we  trust 
a  few  remarks  on  his  strictures  will  not  be  deem- 
ed inappropriate. 

On  referring  to  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  S. 
Fothergill,  N.  York  ed.  1844,  p.  402,  we  find 
the  anecdote  alluded  to,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Admiral  Tyrrel  told  S.  Fothergill  that  when 
the  enemy's  fleet  approached,  he  retired  into  his 
cabin  alone,  and  after  getting  into  perfect  still- 
ness, he  heard  a  voice  intelligible  to  his  under- 
standing, saying  "Go  fight  the  French,  for  I  have 
delivered  them  into  thy  hand."  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  neither  S.  Fothergill 
nor  the  editor  of  his  memoirs  expresses  any 
opinion  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Divine  communi- 
cation which  the  Admiral  supposed  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  American  publishers  of  the  work, 
Collins,  Brother  k  Co.,  have  inserted  between 
pages  402  and  403  a  slip  with  this  note,  Let 
BO  one  suppose,  on  reading  this  anecdote,  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  would  countenance  the 
belief  that  Admiral  Tyrrel  did  in  reality  receive 
a  Divine  intimation,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  express  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  ^'  Love  your  enemies." 

The  second^traditional  incident  alluded  to  by 
our  correspondent  G.  F.  is  a  report  '  that  James 
Simpson,  even  after  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
travel  in  the  ministry,  had  not  been  convinced 
of  the  Christian  illegality  of  defensive  war." 
This  anecdote,  he  says,  he  has  not  seen  in  print, 
and  that  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing ils  authority  or  origin.  He  proceeds,  how- 
ever, to  argue  that  the  tradition  is  improbable, 
because  Friends  would  not  have  granted  him  a  \ 


minute  if  they  had  thought  him  unsound  in  doc- 
trine, and  moreover  that  James  could  not  with 
propriety  apply  for  one,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. 

We  do  not  remember  having  met  with  this 
•.anecdote  befcre,  although  it  is  probable  wo 
have  read  nearly  all  that  has  been  published 
concerning  him.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
t-hat  it  may  be  true,  and  we  will  refer  our  cor- 
respondent to  a  case  in  point,  where  a  minister 
was  sent  forth  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to 
preach  before  he  had  been  convinced  that  defen- 
sive war  was  incf^nsistent  with  the  christian  dis- 
pensation. We  allude  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who, 
with  the  other  disciples, ,  was  commissioned  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  heal  diseases  and  to  cast  out 
evil  spirits,  and  who  after  all  this  not  only  car- 
ried a  sword,  but  used  it  to  cut  off  the  ear  of  the 
High  Priest's  servant.  John  18:  10. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Most  High  has  often 
employed  as  his  messengers  those,  who  in  some 
points  of  doctrine,  were  far  from  having  at- 
tained to  clearness  of  vision.  The  most  impor- 
tant qualifications  for  this  solemn  service  are 
deep  humility  and  simple  obedience  to  manifest- 
ed duty.  If  the  gospel  minister  is  intent  only 
on  delivering  his  message,  without  alloy  and 
without  abatement,  he  will  not  mix  with  it  his 
own  speculative  views,  and  these,  while  they  re- 
main dormant,  do  not  impair  the  authority  or 
efficacy  of  his  ministry. 

The  last  point  in  the  communication  of  G.  F. 
relates  to  an  anecdote  concerning  W.  Penn's 
sword,  recorded  in  Janney's  Life  of  Penn,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  chapter.  It  will  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  refer  to  the  place,  that  this 
incident  is  considered  by  the  author  a  reliable 
tradition,  having  been  related  to  him  by  Isaac 
Parry,  who  had  it  from  James  Simpson,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  latter  received  it  from  Samuel 
Fothergill.  The  biographer  of  Penn  accompa- 
nies the  anecdote  with  the  following  remark:  "It 
shows  that  the  primitive  Friends  preferred  that 
their  proselytes  should  be  led  by  the  principle  of 
Divine  Truth  in  their  own  minds,  rather  than 
follow  the  opinions  of  others  without  sufficient 
evidence.  It  must  have  been  manifest  to  Geo. 
Fox,  that  his  young  friend,  while  expressing  his 
uneasiness  about  the  sword,  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  impressions  that  would, 
if  attended  to,  lead  him  not  only  into  purity  of 
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life,  but  likewise  into  that  simplicity  of  apparel 
which  becomes  the  self-denying  disciple  of 
Christ." 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  his  wearing  a 
sword  for  awhile  after  he  became  a  regular  at- 
tendant of  Friends^  meetings,  as  that  weapon  was 
then  generally  worn  by  men  of  rank.  William 
Penn,  when  he  began  to  feul  uneasiness  on  the 
subject,  resorted  to  George  Fox  for  advice,  who 
doubtless  perceived  the  state  of  his  mind,  and 
being  willing  to  leave  him  to  the  conviction  of 
truth  in  his  own  heart  replied,  "  I  advise  thee  to 
wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst."  This  language 
seems  to  imply,  that,  in  his  judgment,  W.  Penn 
could  not  long  continue  to  wear  it,  without  com- 
punction, which  proved  to  be  the  case;  for  when 
they  met  again,  the  sword  was  no  longer  worn. 

But  our  correspondent  objects  that  the  advice 
was  not  good,  because  it  would  have  been  un- 
suitable for  others ;  and  he  says  it  would  have 
been  equally  appropriate  for  George  Fox  to  have 
advised  J.  Nay  lor,  John  Stubbs  and  other  offi- 
cers in  the  army»  to  continue  in  that  service. 

It  may  be  replied  that  advices  or  prohibitions 
suitable  for  one  state  of  mind  are  not  always  ap- 
propriate for  others.    When  Christ  said  to  the 
man  who  wished  to  postpone  his  service  until  he 
had  buried  his  father,,  "  follow  me  and  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,"  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  that  his  disciples,  in  all  time  to  come, 
should  omit  this  last  act  of  filial  duty  ;  but  that 
he  service  of  God,  when  clearly  made  known 
0  us,  is  a  duty  paramount  to  all  others.    It  ap- 
)ears  that  among  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
Saviour,  there  were  two  who  had  swords,  and 
ome  persons  may  query,  why  he  permitted  them 
3  wear  arms  after  they  had  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
ice  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?    Perhaps  a  suffi- 
ient  reason  may  bo  found  in  his  language  to 
lem  ;  "I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
it  yc  cannot  boar  them  now;  howbeit,  when  lie, 

0  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come  he  will  guide  you  into 

1  Truth." 

The  great  object  of  his  mission  was  to  lead 
en  from  a  dependence  upon  outward  things  to 
reliance  upon  the  inward  revelation  of  Divine 
)wor,  and  therefore  ho  said  "  cleanse  first  that 
lich  is  within  the  cup  and  the  platter,  that 
3  outside  of  thoi/i  may  be  clean  also." 
jeorgo  fox  was  an  humble  follower  of  the 
Qib,  and  being  endowed  with  great  spiritual 


discernment,  he,  doubtless,  adapted  his  advices 
to  the  ptate  of  those  whom  he  addressed;  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  like  his  Di- 
vine Master,  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  useless 
sword  to  be  removed  by  the  silent  operation  of 
the  spirit  of  Truth. 

Died, — On  Sixth  day,  6th  of  Fourth  month, 
Keziah  Borton,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
T.  Borton,  in  the  12th  year  of  her  age.  She  pos- 
sessed a  sweet,  amiable  disposition,,  and  the  love 
she  bore  to  her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  has 
left  a  sweet  savor  behind  her. 


The  following  biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott  was  sent  us  by  an  esteemed  corrres- 
pondent  of  the  Intelligeticer.  Believing  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  ac- 
count of  that  pious  and  eminent  English  scholar, 
we  give  it  place. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott,  well  known  in  the 
learned  world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  other  valuable  publications, 
was  born  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  year 
1718.  W^ith  the  rank  and  character  of  his 
parents  we  are  entirely  unacquainted  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  they  could  not  but  dis- 
cover in  their  son.  Some  opportunities  of  early 
improvement  must,  however,  have  been  afforded 
him,  or  (which  we  sometimes  see)  the  natural 
vigor  of  his  mind  must  have  superseded  the 
necessity  of  them.  For  in  the  year  1743,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  recovery  of  Hon.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Courtenay,  from  her  late  dangerous 
illness,  and  this  probably  rcGommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  those  gentlemen  who  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Oxforcl,  and  supported  him  there. 
In  the  year  1744,  he  entered  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege J  nor  was  it  long  before  he  distinguished 
himself  in  that  particular  branch  of  study,  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent.  His 
two  dissertations  on  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  ob- 
lations of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  second 
edition  so  early  as  1747,  and  procured  him  the 
singular  honor  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  conferred 
on  hiiM  gratis  by  the  lliiivorsity,  a  year  before 
the  statu  tahlr  time.  The  dissertations  were 
gratefully  dedicated  to  those  benefactors,  whose 
liberality  had  opened  his  way  to  the  Uuivorsitj, 
or  whose  kindness  had  made  it  n  scone  not  ouly 
of  manly  labor,  but  of  honorable  friendship. 
With  such  merit  and  such  support,  ho  was  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  a  fellowship  of  Kxotor  Col- 
lege, and  soon  after  his  admij^sion  into  that 
society,  he  distinguivshod  himself  by  the  publica- 
tion of  several  occasional  sermons.  In  the  Tear 
1753,  he  laid  the  fouuiiation  of  that  stupondoul 
monument  of  learned  industry,  at  which  the 
wise  and  good  will  gaze  with  admiration,  wkcu 
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prejudice,  and  envy,  and  inf/ratitude,  shall  be 
dumb.  This  he  did  by  publishing  "his  first  dis- 
sertation, on  the  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
text,  in  which  he  proposed  to  overthrow  the  then 
prevailing  notion  of  its  absolute  integrity.  The 
first  blow,  indeed,  had  been  struck  long  before 
by  Capellus,  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son  in  1650  ;  a  blow  which  Bux- 
torf,  with  all  his  abilities  and  dialectical  skill, 
was  unable  to  ward  off.  But  Capellus  having  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  MSS.,  though  his 
arguments  were  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  parallel  passages, 
and  of  ancient  versions,  could  never  absolutely 
prove  his  point.  Indeed  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none,  or 
at  least  very  few,  and  trifling  variations  from 
the  printed  text ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  very  different  opinions  were 
entertained.  Those  who  held  the  Hebrew  verity, 
of  course  condemned  the  Samaritan  as  corrupt 
in  every  place  where  it  deviated  from  the  He- 
brew :  and  those  who  believed  the  Hebrew  to  be 
incorrect,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of  suffi- 
cient authority  to  correct  it.  Besides,  the  Sa- 
maritan itself  appeared  to  a  very  great  disadvan- 
tage ;  for  no  Samaritan  MSS.  were  then  known, 
and  the  Pentateuch  itself  was  condemned  for 
those  errors  which  ought  rather  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  editions. 

In  this  dissertation,  therefore.  Dr.  Kennicott 
proved  that  there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  ex. 
tant,  which,  though  they  had  hitherto  been 
generally  supposed  to  agree  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  contained  many  and 
important  various  readings  :  and  that  from  those 
various  readings  considerable  authority  was  de- 
rived in  support  of  the  ancient  versions.  He 
announced  the  existence  of  six  Samaritan  MSS. 
in  Oxford  only,  by  which  many  errors  in  the 
printed  Samaritan  might  be  retained ;  and  he 
attempted  to  prove,  that  even  from  the  Samaritan, 
as  it  was  already  printed,  many  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  might  be  corrected.  This  work,  as  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect,  was  examined  with 
great  severity,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
some  foreign  Universities  the  belief  of  the  He- 
brew verity,  on  its  being  attacked  by  Capellus, 
had  been  insisted  on  as  an  article  of  faith.  "  Ista 
Capelli  seutentia  adeo  non  approbata  fuit  fidei 
sociis,  ut  potius  Helvetii  theologi  et  speciatim 
Genevensis,  anno  1678,  peculiari  canone 
caverint,  ne  quis  inditione  sua  minister  ecclesiae 
recipiatur,  nisi  fateatur  publice,  textum  He- 
braeum  ut  hodie  ert  exemplaribus  Masoreticis, 
quoad  consonantes  et  vocales,  divinum  et  au- 
thenticum  esse  (Wolfii  Biblioth.  Heb.  torn.  ii. 
27.)  And  in  Britain  this  doctrine  of  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  opposed  by  Com- 
ings and  Bate,  two  Hutchinsonians,  with  as  much 
violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of  the  revelation 
were  at  stake. 


The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  life  were  principally  spent  in  searching  out 
and  examining  Hebrew  MSS.  though  he  found 
leisure  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  publish  several 
sermons.   About  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
King's  preachers  at  White  Hall ;  and  in  the  year 
1759  we  find  him  vicar  of  Culham  in  Oxford- 
shire. In  January,  1760,  he  published  his  second 
dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  Text ; 
in  which,  after  vindicating  the  authority  and 
antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ho  dis- 
armed the  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  verity  of 
one  of  their  most  specious  arguments.  They 
had  observed  that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  hav- 
ing been  made  from  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  near  the 
time  of  Christ,  its  general  coincidence  with  the 
present  Hebrew  Text  must  evince  the  agreement 
of  this  last  with  the  MSS.  from  which  the 
Paraphrase  was  taken.    Dr.  Kennicott  demon-  | 
strated  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  by  shewing  \ 
that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  had  been  frequently  [ 
corrupted  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  printed  | 
text ;  and  thus  the  weapons  of  his  antagonists  -r 
were  successfully  turned  upon  themselves.    He  ; 
appealed,  also,  to  the  writings  of  the  Jews  them-  ■.. 
selves  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  i 
gave  a  compendious  history  of  it  from  the  close  ; 
of  the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  ef  f 
printing,  together  with  a  description  of  one| 
hundred  and  three  Hebrew  MSS.,  which  he  hadi 
discovered  in  England,  and  an  account  of  many 
others  preserved  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  A 
collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now  loudly 
called  for  by  the  most  learned  and  enlightened! 
of  the  friends  of  biblical  criticism  ;  and  in  thin 
same  year  (1760)  Dr.  Kennicott  emitted  hif, 
proposals  for  collating  all  the  Hebrew  manu^ 
scripts,  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  thai 
could  be  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ant  j; 
for  procuring  at  the  same  time  as  many  collation 
of  foreign  MSS.,  of  note,  as  the  time  and  mone  j 
he  should  receive  would  permit.    l]is  first  suli 
scribers  were  the  learned  and  pious  Archbisho  j 
Seeker,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press . 
who,  with  the  liberality  which  has  generall 
marked  their  character,  gave  him  an  annual  sulj 
scription  of  £40.    In  the  first  year  the  mone  l 
received  was  about  500  guineas  ;  in  the  next  j 
rose  to  900,  at  which  sura  it  continued  statio  i 
ary  till  the  tenth  year,  when  it  amounted  to  100  i 
During  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  industry  \ 
our  author  was  rewarded  by  a  canonry  of  Chrf 
Church.    He  was  also  presented,  though 
know  not  exactly  when,  to  the  valuable  livi  i 
of  Mynhenyate,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  nominatil 
of  the  chapter  of  Exeter.    In  1776  the  fi 
volume  was  published,  and  in  1780  the  wh  ■ 
was  completed.    If  we  now  consider  that  ab(; 
600  MSS.  were  collated,  and  that  the  wh  j 
work  occupied  20  years  of  Dr*.  Kennicott's  1:' 
it  must  be  owned  that  sacred  criticism  is  m ' 
indebted  to  him  than  to  any  scholar  of  any  a! 
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Dr.  Kennicott  died  at  Oxford,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  September  18th  1785 ;  and  left  a 
widow,  who  was  sister  to  the  late  Edward 
Chamberlayne,  Esq.,  of  the  treasury.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  printing 
remarks  on  select  passages  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment ;  which  were  afterwards  published,  the 
volume  having  been  completed  from  his  papers. 
(^From  ^th  vol.  of  Dobson's  Encyclopedia,  pub- 
lished 1798.) 


THE    CHOCTAW  INDIANS. 

This  tribe,  says  the  Washington  Star,  is  one 
of  the  most  civilized  of  the  Aborigines.  They 
are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  great 
States  that  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
occupying  that  extensive  tract  of  country  which 
in  parallelogram  form,  lies  immediately  west  of 
and  adjoining  the  State  of  Arkansas,  between 
the  Canadian,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
on  the  north.  Red  river  on  the  south, and  having 
the  State  of  Texas  on  the  west. 

Their  population  which  is  already  35,000,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Although  their  landed 
property  is  held,  according  to  the  Indian  custom, 
as  a  community  or  tribal  right,  yet  they  are  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  having  reduced  and  holding 
in  severalty  their  farms  and  tracts,  which  they 
cultivate,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  sub- 
sistence. The  chase  is  abandoned,  and  they  are 
gradually  advancing  in  civilization  and  in  those 
pursuits  which,  under  the  wise  management  of 
our  government,  is  elevating  them  in  a  social 
point  of  view. 

They  have  a  regularly  organized  Assembly, 
consisting  of  four  senatorial  districts,  to  which 
there  is  one  representative  to  every  thousand 
people.  The  Senate  are  elected  for  two  years; 
the  House  of  Representatives  annually.  They 
meet  once  a  year  at  Doaksvillc  to  legislate  for 
the  tribe.  The  executive  consists  of  a  Chief  for 
iach  district,  elected  quadrennially,  and  these 
Jhiefs  assemble  at  the  same  time  the  Legislature 
Iocs,  and  form  a  kind  of  executive  council,  the 
ignatures  of  two  of  them  being  necessary  to  give 
Iffect  to  an  act  of  Assembly.  They  have  eight 
Wincipal  schools,  consisting  of  from  fifty  to  one 
i  iiiidred  pupils  each.  The  language  is  reduced 
jo  a  written  form,  and  elementary  works  in  it 
|ave  been  published. 

I  They  are  a  peaceful  people,  possess  among 
{lu;m  men  of  ability,  are  under  religious  precept, 
11(1  exercise  a  decided  influence  for  good  upon 
ilu5  wild  tribes  that  roam  around  them. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  tribe  that  there 
n  re  three  brothers,  named  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
jiid  Muscogee,  who  came  from  tho  far  west,  each 
living  his  name  to  a  nation — the  first  two,  to 
]  it :  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  arc  now  blend- 
i,  speaking  tho  same  language.  The  Masco- 
ts aro  now  known  as  tho  Creeks.    From  the 


Creeks  sprang  the  Seminoles,  or  Wanderers,  a 
tribe  whose  acts  of  violence  it  required  years  to 
suppress  in  Florida. 


LIBERIA. 

The  Liberia  Herald  of  Jan.  17  contains  the 
President's  Address  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Liberia,  detailing  the  result 
of  his  recent  mission  to  Europfi.  The  President 
went  abroad  for  rest  and  recreation  chiefly,  but 
from  his  account,  the  six  weeks  which  he  spent 
in  England  and  France  must  have  been  weeks  of 
constant,  engrossing  labor.  His  first  care  seems 
to  have  been  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  sun- 
dry prejudices  against  Liberia,  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  colonization  ;  or,  rather,  in 
consequence  of  the  expressed  opinions  of  certain 
Southern  friends  of  Colonization. 

After  a  conference  with  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France  in  relation  to  the  interests 
of  the  infant  republic,  the  President  took  steps 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  Liberian  independence 
by  Saxony,  Oldenberg,  and  the  Hans  Town.  In 
London,  President  Roberts  met  with  several 
American  gentlemen  who  expressed  an  anxious 
solicitude  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Liberia. 
The  President  also  attended  to  sundry  commis- 
sions for  purchasing  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Republic,  among  others  a  light-house  and  lamp 
for  Cape  Montserrado.  He  procured  plates  for 
paper  bills,  of  fifty  cents,  up  to  five  dollars  ;  and 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Gurney,  of  Lon- 
don, had  dies  cut  and  a  quantity  of  copper  coin 
struck  for  the  Republic.  He  received  j£30  worth 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  distribution  among 
the  schools  of  Liberia,  from  Sir  H.  St  Paul. 

According  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Liberia,  tho  constitutional  right  of  suf- 
frage is  confined  to  persons  holding  real  estate. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Republic,  at  its  late 
session,  passed,  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  It  imposes  a  duty 
of  one  dollar  a  gallon  upon  all  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors. 

The  Liberia  Herald  contains  a  copy  of  the 
principal  Acts  passed  in  its  late  session  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  Republic.  These  are  curious 
and  interesting,  as  illustrating,  to  some  extent, 
reflectively,  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  state  of  that  interesting  colony. 

The  first  which  engages  our  attention  is  "  An 
Act  for  encouraging  Agriculture."  A  long 
preamble  having  declared  that  the  wants  of  the 
agricultural  interests  imperatively  detnand  assist- 
ance, the  Act  proceeds,  in  a  due  number  of  sec- 
tions, to  authoriie  the  President  to  import  into 
the  Republic  a  number  of  asses  for  farmingopom- 
tions,  and  also  a  steam  sugar-mill,  with  six  throo- 
rollcr  horizontal  sugar-mills,  "  to  he  propelled  ♦ 
by  physical  or  animal  force."    Those  animals 
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are  to  be  bought  in  the  first  instance  on  the  credit 
of  the  Republic,  and  handed  over  to  parties 
wanting  them,  on  their  giving  a  promissory  note 
for  the  value.  The  mills  are  to  be  set  up  with 
fixtures,  in  difierent  countries,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  and  to  be  worked  by  them — 
parties  taking  cane  to  manufacture  into  sugar  or 
syrup,  paying  one-sixth  per  cent,  in  toll. 

Another  act  for  the  employment  and  relief  of 
the  poor,  goes  into  effect  to  establish  the  system 
of  poor-laws  peculiar  to  England.  The  main 
principle,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  is  "  that 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  aged  widows, 
destitute  orphans,  poor  persons,  and  invalid  poor, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Uepuhlic."  Able  bodied 
men  are  to  be  eniployed  in  the  management  of  a 
farm,  and  the  materials  for  carding,  spinning, 
weaving  and  knitting,  are  to  be  provided  for  the 
females,      to  the  end  that  there  be  no  idlers 

I about  the  Institution."  The  duties  arising  from 
the  importation  of  spirits  are  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  these  county  poor-houses,  the  very 
lirchitectural  arrangements  of  which,  accompanied 
by  a  plan,  are  d(  fined  in  the  act. 
We  have  next  an  act  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Grand  Cape 
Mount,  in  the  County  of  Montserrado.  .  To  carry 
into  efi'ect  this  measure,  the  President  is  authoriz- 
ed and  requested  to  secure  the  services  of  75 
volunteers,  to  be  fed  by  the  Government,  and  be 
governed  by  several  rules  (which  are  set  forth.) 
Their  rations  are  to  be  the  same,  in  quality  and 
quantity,  as  those  granted  to  the  militia  in  actual 
service.  They  are  to  be  enlisted  to  serve  twelve 
months,  and  as  inducements  to  make  them  settle 
permanently  at  Cape  Mount,  each  one  who  wishes 
will  receive,  as  bounty,  a  town  lot  and  30  acres 
of  land.  The  town  to  be  laid  out,  (the  President 
to  proceed,  ''if  circumstances  warrant,"  to  select 
its  locality,)  to  be  called  Roberts  Port,  as  a  token 
of  respect  for  the  many  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate"  of  the  Re- 
public. Measures  are  to  be  taken  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  the  proposed  new  settlement, 
by  the  erection  of  a  stockade  or  blockhouse. 

We  come  then  to  an  act  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  currency,  which  consists 
solely  in  a  provision  empowering  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  go  to  the  expense  of  procurino- 
for  Government  a  set  of  engraved  plates  for 
striking  off  bills  of  ten,  five,  and  three  dollars, 
one  dollar,  and  fifty  cents,  which  hereafter  are 
to  form  the  only  paper  currency  in  the  Republic. 
By  another  act,  it  appears  that  that  eminent 
philanthropist,  Samuel  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  London, 
being  convinced  that  the  country  should  have  a 
metallic  currency,  has  offered  £500  to  efi'eci  this 
important  object,  provided  that  the  Government 
raise  £100.  This  by  the  act,  the  President  is 
empowered  to  do. 

^  The  editor  of  The  Liberia  Herald,  after  pub- 
lishing these  acts,  expresses  a  hope  that  his 


fellow-citizens  will  feel  suflBcient  interest  in  them 
to  give  them  a  careful  perusal,  "and  so  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  them  as  never  to  be 
under  the  shameful  necessity  of  confessing  igno- 
rance of  their  existence." — Boston  paper. 


ANOTHER  CALIFORNIA  WONDER. 

We  were  shown,  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  Mairch 
23,  a  wonderful  animal,  akin  to  the  crab  species, 
but  never  yet  described  by  naturalists.  It  was 
caught  with  a  hook  and  line  near  the  Faralloues, 
in  thirty  fathoms  (180  feet)  of  water.  It  looks 
like  a  crab — only  more  so.  The  body  is  ten 
inches  long,  and  as  many  wide,  furnished  with 
enormous  legs  and  claws,  and  covered  with  a 
dark  red,  rough,  thorny,  and  very  strong  shell. 
The  body,  from  back  to  breast,  is  five  inches 
deep.  The  claws  furnished  with  powerful  nip- 
pers, which  would  crush  an  oyster-shell  without 
diSiculty.  The  whole  animal  weighs  six  and  a 
quarter  pounds.  It  is  a  singular  characteristic 
of  animals  of  the  crab  kind,  that  the  right  claw 
is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  left ;  the  former 
catches  the  shell-fish,  and  crushes  the  shell ;  the 
left  claw  pulls  out  the  meat,  grinds  or  masticates 
it,  and  carries  it  to  the  mouth.  This  animal 
differs  from  the  crab  in  several  particulars.  The 
crab  has  seven  transverse  divisions  in  the  tail; 
its  strange  relative  has  in  addition  many  longi- 
tudinal divisions.  The  crab's  tail  is  only  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long;  this  animal's  tail  is  four 
and  a  half  inches  long.  It  has  only  four  legs 
proper;  the  crab  has  five.  The  crab  has  little 
fins  at  the  ends  of  its  legs  ;  the  stranger  has  sharp 
claws,  and  therefore  cannot  swim,  and  the  crab 
does  swim.  Dr.  Gibbons  will  present  a  descrip- 
tion, name  and  drawings  of  the  animal,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences. —  California  paper. 


EXPANDING  THE  CHEST. 

Those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  those  who 
pursue  sedentary  employment  within  doors,  use 
their  lungs  but  little,  breathe  but  little  air  in  the 
chest,  and  thus,  independently  of  positions,  con- 
tract a  wretchedly  small  chest,  and  lay  the  founda-i 
tion  for  the  loss  of  health  and  beauty.    All  thisij 
can  be  obviated  by  a  little  attention  to  the  man- 
ner of  breathing.    Recollect  the  lungs  are  like  aj 
bladder  in  their  structure,  and  can  stretch  open| 
to  double  their  size  with  perfect  safety,  giving  a 
noble  chest  and  perfect  immunity  from  consump-ii 
tion.  : 

The  agent,  and  only  agent  required,  is  the 
common  air  we  breathe,  supposing,  however,  thai, 
no  obstacle  exists,  external  to  the  chest,  such  aff 
twining  it  about  with  stays,  or   having  th 
shoulders  lie  upon  it.    On  rising  from  the  bee 
in  the  morning,  place  yourself  in  an  erect  pos 
ture,  with  your  head  thrown  back  and  you 
shoulders  entirely  off  from  the  chest,  then  inhal 
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all  the  air  that  can  be  got  in  ;  then  hold  your 
breath,  and  throw  jour  arms  off  behind  ;  hold 
your  breath  as  long  as  possible.  Repeat  these 
long  breaths  as  many  times  as  you  please.  Done 
in  a  cold  atmosphere  it  is  much  better,  because 
the  air  is  much  denser,  and  will  act  much  more 
powerfully  in  expanding  the  chest.  P]xercising 
the  chest  in  this  manner,  it  will  become  flexible 
and  expansible,  and  will  enlarge  the  capacity  and 
size  of  the  lungs. — Scientific  American. 


THE  WORLD. 

Talk  who  will  of  the  world  as  a  desert  of  thrall, 

Yet,  yet  there  is  bloom  on  the  waste, 
Though  the  chalice  of  life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 

There  are  honey-drops,  too,  for  the  taste. 

We  murmur  and  droop  should  a  sorrow-cloud  stay, 

Anil  note  all  the  shades  of  our  lot ; 
Rut  the  rich  rays  of  suvshine  that  brighten  our  way, 

Are  bask'd  in,  enjoy'd,  and  forgot. 

Those  who  look  on  Mortality's  ocean  aright, 
Will  not  mourn  o'er  each  billow  that  rolls  ; 

But  dwell  on  the  beauties,  the  glories,  the  might. 
As  much  as  the  shipwrecks  and  shoals. 

How  thankless  is  he  who  remembers  alone 
All  the  bitter,  the  drear,  and  the  dark  ; 

Though  the  raven  may  scare  with  its  woe-boding  tone, 
Do  we  ne'er  hear  the  sound  of  the  lark  ? 

We  may  utter  farewell  when  'tis  torture  to  part, 

But,  in  meeting  the  dear  one  again 
Have  we  ever  rejoiced  with  that  wildness  of  heart 

Which  outbalances  ages  of  pain  ? 

Who  hath  not  had  moments  so  laden  with  bliss, 

When  the  soul  in  its  fulness  of  love 
Would  waver,  if  bidden  to  chose  between  this 

And  the  paradise  promised  above  ? 

Tho'  the  eye  maybe  dimmed  with  its  grief-drop  awhile. 
And  the  whiten'd  lip  sigh  forth  its  fear 

Yet,  pe/if'ive  indeed  is  that  face  where  the  smile 
Is  not  oftener  seen  than  the  tear  ! 

There  are  times,  when  the  storm  gust  may  ratttle 
around, 

There  are  spots,  where  ihe  poison-shrub  grows  ; 
Yet,  are  there  not  homes  where  naught  else  can  be 
found 

But  the  south  wind,  the  sunshine  and  rose  ? 

0  haplessly  rare  is  the  portion  that's  ours. 
And  strange  is  the  path  that  we  take. 

If  there  spring  not  beside  us,  a  few  precious  fiowers, 
To  soften  the  thorn  and  the  brake. 

The  wail  of  resret,  the  rude  clashing  of  strife. 

The  soul's  harmony  oft^n  may  mar 
But  I  think  we  must  own,  in  the  discord  of  life, 

'Tis  ourselves  that  oft  waken  the  jar. 

Earth  is  not  all  fair,  yet,  it  is  not  all  gloom; 

And  the  voice  of  the  grateful  will  tell 
That  he  who  allotted  Pain,  Death  and  the  Tomb, 

Gave  Hope,  Health,  and  the  Bridal  as  well. 

Should  Fate  do  its  worst,  and  my  spirit  oppress'd 
O'er  its  own  shatfer'd  happiness  pine, 

Let  me  witness  the  joy  in  another's  glad  breast, 
And  some  pleasure  must  kindle  in  mine  ! 

Then  say  not  the  w'orld  is  a  desert  of  thrall, 
There  is  bloom,  there  is  light  on  the  waste  ; 

Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 
There  are  honey  drops  loo  for  the  ta^te. 


CONTENTMENT. 

The  following  stanzas  are  260  years  old  ;  they  were  written  by 
Robert  Southwell  : 

My  conscience  is  my  crown, 

Contented  thoughts  my  rest, 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself, 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

My  wishes  are  but  few. 

All  easy  to  fulfil ; 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  fear  no  care  of  gold. 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is. 

While  grace  affordeth  health. 

I  clip  high  climbing  thoughts — 

The  wrings  of  swelling  pride  : 
Their  fall  is  worst  that  from  the  height 

Of  greatest  honors  slide. 

Since  sails  of  largest  size 

The  storm  doth  sooner  tear, 
I  bear  so  small  and  low  a  sail 

As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

No  change  of  fortune's  calm 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down  ; 
When  fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when  in  froward  mood 

She  proved  an  angry  foe, 
Small  gain  I  found  to  let  her  come. 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 


From  the  Bufi'alo  Democracy. 

Second  Attempt  to  Sound  the  Niagara  River  at 
the  Brid(je — Strange  Residt. 

Suspension  Bridge,  April  28,  1855. 

Samuel  Wilkeson,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  : — I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Democracy  with  your  ac- 
count of  my  attempt  at  sounding  the  river. 
After  you  left,  another  attempt  was  made  with  a 
similar  iron  of  about  40  pounds  weight,  attached 
to  a  No.  11  wire— all  freely  suspended,  so  as  not 
to  impede  the  fall  of  the  weight.  I  then  let  the 
weight  fall  from  the  l^ridge,  a  height  of  255 
feet.  It  struck  the  surface  fairly,  with  the  point 
down — must  have  sunk  to  some  depth,  but  was 
not  longer  out  of  sight  than  about  one.  second, 
when  it  made  its  appearance  again  on  the  sur- 
face, about  100  feet  down  stream,  and  skipped 
along  like  a  chip,  until  it  was  checked  by  the 
wire.  We  then  commenced  hauling  slowly, 
which  made  the  iron  bounce  like  a  bell,  when  a 
cake  of  ice  struck  it,  and  ended  the  sport. 

I  am  satisfied  that  7io  metal  has  sufficient 
specific  momentum  acquired  by  a  fall  of  225 
feet !  The  velocity  of  the  iron  vrhen  striking 
must  have  been  about  equal  to  124  feet  per 
second — and  consequently  its  momentum  near 
5,000  pounds.  Its  surface  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent was  about  50  sup.  inches.  This  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  strength  of  that  current,  and  at 
the  same  time  hint  at  the  Titan  forces  that  have 
been  at  work  to  scoop  out  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
river. 
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1  am  now  satisfied  that  our  friend,  the  Eng- 
lish Captain,  was  sounding  in  vain.  Yours,  re- 
spectfully and  truly,       John  A.  Roebling, 


FOOD — PRICES    AND  PROSPECTS. 

"We  are  probably  paying  more  for  flour  through- 
out the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  than 
at  any  period  since  wheat  was  first  grown  upon 
the  soil.  Corn  is  certainly  higher  throughout 
all  the  great  corn-growing  region  than  it  ever 
was  before.  In  this  city,  all  kinds  of  edibles 
bear  a  price  that  startles  every  purchaser.  What 
is  our  future  prospect  is  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion. Let  us  inquire  how  it  is  in  other  places. 
Tlie  Chicago  Daily  Press,  of  April  18,  says  : 

An  intelligent  friend  who  resides  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties  of  Illinois,  furnishes  us 
with  some  interesting  items  respecting  tbe  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  breadstufifs  and  feed  for  cattle 
and  horses,  also  of  the  arrangements  mak- 
ing for  the  present  season's  crops.  Last  yesr's 
crop  of  corn  was  largely  deficient,  not  being  suf- 
ficient for  home  consumption,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year  remained  over,  there  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  much  suflfering.  As  it  is,  corn  com- 
mands at  the  crib,  in  many  places.  Si  per  bushel, 
hay  $20  per  ton,  and  other  articles  pf  breadstuffs 
and  cattle-feed  correspondingly  high  prices.  In 
some  districts  quite  a  number  of  cattle  and  hogs 
have  died  from  starvation,  and  as  a  general  thing 
stock  is  in  very  poor  condition.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  planting  larger  spring  crops 
than  common.  A  greater  breadth  than  usual 
has  been  put  down  to  oats  within  the  last  fort- 
night, and  more  yet  will  be  put  in.  Plowing 
for  corn  has  commenced,  and  extensive  crops 
will  be  planted.  Throughout  the  middle  and 
western  portions  of  the  State,  fail  wheat  is  look- 
ing uncommonly  well,  and  the  breadth  sowed  is 
more  than  an  average.  The  crop  of  Irish  pota- 
toes was  a  total  failure  last  year,  and  some  diffi- 
culty is  anticipated  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  for 
planting.  The  North,  however,  will  be  able  to 
send  forward  enough  by  river  and  railroad  to 
supply  this  want," 

The  St.  Louis  Republican,  after  speaking  of 
the  high  prices  prevailing,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  not  "inflated 

''The  truth  is,  a  general  scarcity  of  breadstuffs 
prevails  throughout  the  country,  and  this  is  evi- 
denced more  or  less  every  day  as  the  spring 
business  opens.  Along  the  lake  line  from  Chica- 
go to  New-York,  receipts  fall  short  of  the  expec- 
tations indulged,  and  from  this  point.  South  and 
East,  a  more  than  usual  demand  exists.  Buyers 
are  in  this  market  from  Ohio  and  Tennessee, 
for  wheat  and  corn,  and  hardly  a  boat  goes  out 
but  the  cargo  consists,  in  part,  of  grain.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  prices  will  attain  much  higher 
figures  than  quotations  already  show,  and  it  is  to 


be  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  the  conve- 
nience of  consumers,  they  may  notj  but  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  if  they  fall  much  below  the 
rates  now  ruling.'^ 

In  Michigan  there  is  a  very  great  complaint 
of  scarcity  and  high  prices.  In  lona  County,  in 
the  centre  of  the  State,  The  Gazzete  says  : 

"  The  oldest  inhabitant  in  this  place  fails  to 
remember  when  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions as  there  is  at  the  present  time.  Potatoes 
in  this  village  are  out  of  the  question — they  may 
be  in  the  country,  but  the  farmers  do  not  bring 
them  to  market.  There  are  no  beans,  eggs, 
onions,  lard,  and  but  a  very  small  supply  of  but- 
ter and  meat  in  the  market.'' 

In  Ohio,  Corn  is  75  to  100  cents  a  bushel, 
and  cattle  dying  for  want.  Not  only  in  New- 
York,  but  in  all  the  Atlantic  cities,  the  same 
complaint  exists  of  high  prices  and  scarcity, 
though  many  seem  to  think  that  speculation 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  difficulty.  They  are 
quite  mistaken.  So  are  those  who  think  that 
the  "opening  of  spring  trade  will  bring  abun- 
dance and  low  rates  "  How  can  that  be,  when 
flour  at  the  West  is  over  ten  dollars  ?  We  no- 
ticed quotations  at  Pittsburgh  the  other  day,  $10 
a  $10  75,  and  it  ranges  equally  high  in  many 
other  localities.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Flour  is 
carried  inland  to  feed  Wheat  producers.  Prices 
are  regulated  by  supply.  That  the  supply  is 
short  is  proved  by  the  almost  universal  high 
price.  There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  Wheat  or 
Flour  anywhere,  and  the  whole  Mississippi  Val- 
ley is  likely  to  be  drained  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore since  the  country  was  cultivated.  We  fear 
prices  have  not  reached  the  highest  point  yet. 
The  Rochester  Advertiser  says  that  there  are  not 
5,000  barrels  of  Flour  on  hand  to  go  East  by 
canal.  A  Rochester  miller  states  his  conviction, 
that  not  over  1,500,000  bushels  of  Wheat  and 
800,000  barrels  of  Flour  can  come  from  the 
West  this  spring.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no 
Corn  to  come  forward  at  the  present  price  and 
scarcity  in  the  West.  It  is  possible  that  prices 
here  will  not  go  much  higher,  but  that  chance 
hangs  by  a  single  thread.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  prospect  of  the  growing  crop  of  Wheat,  and 
of  that  no  prediction  can  be  made  of  the  least 
value.  Several  of  the  Western  papers  have  be- 
gun to  comment  upon  the  present  appearances. 
At  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the  talk  is  encouraging, 
and  a  large  breadth  was  sown.  But  The  Gazette 
urges  farmers  to  crowd  in  spring  crops.  It  says: 

"  There  is  no  surplus  produce  in  this  country; 
consequently  the  demand  will  experience  no 
abatement  after  the  coming  harvest.  So,  far- 
mers, crowd  in  the  spring  crops.'' 

The  Sandusky  (0.)  Register  says  : 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  wheat-crop  pro- 
mises well.    Farmers  about  here  sowed  heavier 
than  usual,  and  should  there  be  an  average  yield 
— say  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre — we  should 
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say  the  market  will  be  richly  stocked  after  har- 
vest. In  other  sections  we  have  the  same  good 
report.  From  Indiana  and  Illinois,  indeed,  the 
promise  comes  of  an  unusually  large  yield  from 
the  present  appearance  of  the  fields. 

^*  But  there  is  much  yet  in  the  way  ere  that 
plenty  is  attained.  What  if  the  fly  and  the 
weevil  como,  to  again  blast  the  farmers'  hopes 
and  entail  hunger  and  want  ?  What  if 
drouth  smites  the  fields,  and  cause  the  plump 
wheat-heads  to  wither  and  come  to  nought  ? 
These  are  roatingencies  likely  to  offer,  in  some 
sections  at  least ;  but  let  us  hope  from  the  wide 
extent  of  our  grain-fields,  there  may  be  plenty 
for  all/' 

So  do  we  hope,  but  still  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  any  rejoicing  at  present  prospects. 
The  Register,  published  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  has  a 
flattering  item  of  the  appearance  of  wheat  in 
that  region.  It  was  in  that  same  region  that 
the  red  weevil  devastated  the  country.  Law- 
renceburg  (la.)  Press  says  that  the  cold  in  March 
has  injured  the  wheat  on  flat  clay  land.  In  many 
fields  the  withered  plants  may  be  scraped  up  in 
handfals.  The  dry  weather  of  April  will  be 
equally  fatal  to  all  such  fields.  lite  Lafayette 
American  says  that  the  wheat  crop  promises 
well  in  that  section.  We  earnestly  hope  it  will 
fulfil  its  promise  all  over  the  country,  for  upon 
that  does  the  salvation  from  suffering  of  thou- 
sands of  the  laboring  poor  depend.  We  again 
urge  it  as  a  duty  upon  every  cultivator  of  the 
soil  to  increase,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
area  of  his  planting,  the  present  season. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


FISH  AS  FOOD. 

There  is  much  nourishment  in  fish,  little  less 
than  in  butcher's  meat,  weight  for  weight;  and 
in  effect  it  may  bb  more  nourishing,  considering 
how,  from  its  softer  fibre,  fish  is  more  easily  di- 
gested. Moreover,  there  is,  I  find,  in  fish — in 
sea-fish — a  substance  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  flesh  of  land-animals,  viz.,  iodine — a  sub- 
stance which  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
health,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  production  of 
scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease,  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  tatal  with  which  civilized  society 
and  the  highly  educated  and  refined  arc  afflicted. 
Comparative  trials  prove  that  in  the  majority  of 
fish  the  proportion  of  solid  matter — that  is  the 
Imatter  which  remains  after  perfect  desiccation, 
or  the  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  part — is  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  several  kinds  of  butchei'a 
meat,  game  or  poultry.  And,  if  wo  give  our 
Vittention  to  classes  of  people — classed  as  to  the 
(uality  of  food  they  principally  subsist  on — wc 
find  that  the  ichthyophagous  class  are  especially 
strong,  healthy  and  prolific.  In  no  class  than 
that  of  fishers  do  we  sec  larger  families,  hand- 


somer women,  or  more  robust  and  active  men,  or 
a  greater  exemption  from  the  maladies  just  al- 
luded to. — Dr.  Davy's  Angler  and  his  Iriend. 


THE  CHIEF  EVIL  OF  WAR. 

What  distinguishes  war  is,  not  that  a  man  is 
slain,  but  he  is  slain,  spoiled,  crushed  by  the 
cruelty,  the  injustice,  the  treachery,  the  mur- 
derous hand  of  man.  The  evil  is  a  moral  evil. 
War  is  the  concentration  of  all  human  crimes. 
Here  is  its  distinguishing  accursed  brand;  under 
its  standard  gather  violence,  malignity,  rage, 
fraud,  perfidy,  rapacity  and  lust.  If  it  only  slew 
man,  it  would  do  little.  It  turns  man  into  a 
beast  of  prey.  Here  is  the  evil  of  war — that 
man,  made  to  be  the  brother,  becomes  the  deadly 
foe  of  his  kind  — that  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
mitigate  suffering,  makes  the  infliction  of  suffer- 
ing his  study  and  end — that  man,  whose  office 
it  is  to  avert  and  heal  the  wounds  which  came 
from  nature's  powers,  makes  researches  into 
nature's  laws,  and  arms  himself  with  her  most 
awful  forces,  that  he  may  become  the  destroyer 
of  his  race.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  also 
found  in  war  a  cold-hearted  indifference  to 
human  miseries  and  wrongs,  perhaps  more 
shocking  than  the  bad  passions  it  calls  forth. 
To  my  mind  this  contempt  of  human  nature  is 
singularly  offensive. —  Channing. 


LIKE  THE  ANGELS. 

Why  !  you  would  have  me  like  the  angels?" 
exclaimed  a  young  girl  with  whom  a  friend  had 
been  talking. 

Truly  would  we  have  women  like  the  angels. 
And  why  not  ?  Is  it  any  harm  to  be  like  an 
angel  ?  We  read  that  they  are  full  of  love,  truth, 
purity,  compassionate.  Are^  these  forbidden 
traits?  Angels  slander  not  each  other.  They 
have  no  circles  in  their  glorious  home  where 
characters  are  picked  to  pieces.  Angels  never 
wreathe  the  face  by  smiles  when  envy  is  gnawing 
the  very  heart-strings  in  twain.  Angels  never 
rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  another.  Angels 
lure  not  with  the  eye,  and  then  coldly  cast  off 
with  the  lip.  Angels  suffer  not  passion  to  paint 
the  brow  dark  with  discontent  and  hatred. 

Would  you  not  wish  eventually  to  become 
angels?  Or  does  this  thought  never  enter  with 
the  multitude  that  cross  the  mind's  threshold  ? 
Why  not  prepare  then,  for  this  ingh  tlostination  ? 
Why  not  discipline  the  sublime  tiioui:ht.««,  and 
beautiful  in  good  deeds  ?  Cultivate  your  affec- 
tions, be  pure  in  thought,  gentle  in  spirit. 
Banish  forever  deception,  evil  speaking,  inordi- 
nate love  of  pleasure  !  Why  not  become  us  near 
as  you  may  be,  nngels  on  eartli  ?  Ah  !  young 
friends,  believe  u.'<  when  wo  tell  you  there  is  no 
harm  in  striving  to  be  like  the  angels. 
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A  LAND  OF  PLENTY. 

The  Omaha  City  JSfehraskaian  of  the  11th  of 
April  notices  the  gloomy  accounts  of  agriculture 
jia  some  of  the  older  States,  and  says  : 

"  In  winter,  your  cattle  die  of  cold  and  starva- 
tion ;  in  summer,  they  are  obliged  to  drink  from 
pools  of  stagnant  water.  Here  in  Nebraska, 
cattle  quench  their  thirst  from  never-failing 
springs  and  streams  of  pure  water,  and  keep  fat 
all  the  year  on  the  rich  grass  and  nutritious  pea 
and  rushes  which  grow  in  wild  luxuriance  on 
our  broad  prairies  and  in  our  fertile  valleys. 
Much  of  our  winter  weather  resembles  the  mild 
and  bright  September  days  of  the  East." 


The  decline  of  Quakerism  in  Boston"  is  a 
subject  of  marked  comment  in  some  of  our  news- 
papers. It  were  well  to  look  into  this  a  little 
further,  before  we  decide  the  matter.  When 
there  were  many  Quakers  in  Boston,  there  were 
few  others  opposed  to  Shivery,  to  war,  to  capital 
punishment,  or  to  the  sale  and  use  of  exciting 
drinks.  Now  there  are  many  who  entertain  these 
and  other  views  once  peculiar  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Has  Quakerism  then  declined,  or  has 
not  a  great  portion  of  the  world  been  improved 
by  becoming  Quakerized  ?  A  spirit  of  prosely- 
tism  has  never  marked  the  character  of  these 
people  ;  and  we  doubt  not  they  are  well  satisfied 
to  witness  the  spread  of  their  principles,  even 
though  their  visible  organization  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  impaired. — Eastern  pa^er. 


rpHE  .TOURNAL  OF  JOHN  COMLY.  For  sale  by 
X  Ethan  Comly,  No.  25  N.  Second  St.;  William  W. 
Moorp,  No.  100  S.  Fifth  St. ;  Samuel  Pine,  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia;  James  C.  Haviland, 
New  York;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  Baltimore;  or  of  Pub- 
lishers, Chas.  &  Emmor  Comly,  Byberry. 
5th  mo.  5. 

LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Four  h  Term 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth 
month  next. 

For  paiticularsj  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge^s  Hill,  Salem  Co  ,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 4t.  pd. 


i 


pHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  lurther  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RTDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 3m. 

WANTED,— By  a  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.  For  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid, J.  M.  W.  Barclay,  P.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  111., 
or  enquire  of  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philada. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. —  BreadstufFs  of  all  descriptions 
are  firm,  with  an  increasing  demand.  The  only  offer- 
ings are  small  lots  for  home  consumption  at  $10  25 
a  10, 50  for  common  and  good  brands.  Sales  at  $10  50 
a  11  50  per  barrel  for  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye 
Flour  is  held  at  $7  00,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  75  per 
bbl.,  but  no  sales  of  either  are  reported. 

Grain. — There  is  more  demand  for  Wheat.  Red  is 
worth  $2  52  a  2  55,  and  Penna.  white  at  $  2  60  per 
bushel.  Rye  is  scarce;  sales  at  $1  45  afloat.  Corn 
is  higher.  Sales  of  4  a  5000  bushels  Southern  and 
Penna.  yellow  at  109c  afloat.  A  lot  in  store  sold  at 
llOc.  Good  Pennsylvania  Oats  are  selling  at  63c  per 
bushel;  1000  bushels  of  Delaware  sold  at  the  sauie 
price. 


BOARDING. — One  or  two  young  men  can  obtain 
boarding  in  a  private  (Friends)  family,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fourth  and  Green  Sts.    Apply  to 
address  to  C.  W.  Packer,  No.  41  North  Second  St. 
5th  mo.  12— 2t. 

WILL  be  Published  Fifth  month  l2th,  1855,  THE 
RISE  AND^  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QIJAKKRS;  also,  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,  and  In.nockncy  with  her  Open  Face,  by 
William  Penn,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.    ISO  pages.    Price  25  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
5th  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 


rpHE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  a  !briend.  Female  ' 

X  Teacher  in  his  family,  to  have  the  care  of,  and  in-  | 

struct  his  children.     Please  to  communicate  with  . 

Richard  T.  Turner,  Still  Pond  P.  0.,  Kent  County  ; 

i  Maryland,  or  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  South  5th  St.,  * 
Philadelphia. 

4th  mo.  28th,  1855— 4t.  | 

G~VWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  ; 
X  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  Summer  Session  of  this  ; 
School  will  commence  on  Second  day  the  21?t  of 
Fifth  month  next.  The  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  education  are  taught.  Terms,  $60  per  ses-  » 
sion  of  Twenty  weeks.  For  further  information  ^ 
address  the  Principal,  Spring  House  P.  0.,  Mont-  ; 
gomery  Co.,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 
HUGH  FOULgE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo.  14— 6t.  

RE  EN    LAWN  BOARDING    SCHOOL,  FOR 
X  GIRLS. — This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Course  of  In^struction  embraces  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education  ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charge  except 
for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term- 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 
Session.  One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post  Offi*e. 

3d  mo.  17 — 2m.  pd. 

Merrihew  &  Thonaj>son,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb. 
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An  account  of  the  Life,  Sufferings^  Exerciser, 
and  Travels,  of  that  faith/ ul  servant  of  Christ, 
Jane  Hoskens. 

(OoQtinued   from  page  115.) 

T  served  my  time  out  faithfully,  and  never  had 
cause  to  repent  it.    The  people  with  whom  I 
lived  were  those  called  Quakers.    As  I  had  not 
been  among  any  of  that  denomination  before,  I 
had  desires  in  my  mind  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  principles  and  manner  of  worship 
Having  liberty,  I  was  ever  ready  to  go  to  their 
meetings,  though  at  first  only  as  a  spy.  But 
after  I  had  been  some  time  among  them,  and 
took  notice  of  their  way  and  manner  of  perform- 
ing divine  worship  to  G-od,  I  was  ready  to  con- 
clude, and  say  in  my  mind,  surely  these  are  his 
people.    And  a  brave,  living  people  they  really 
were  ;  there  being  then  divers  worthies  among 
them,  who,  I  believe,  are  now  in  the  fruition  of 
''joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory," — the  ear- 
nest of  which  they,  through  mercy,  then  at  times 
partook  of,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  hungry 
and  thirsty  souls.    The  solid,  weighty,  and  ten- 
der frame  of  spirit,  which  some  of  them  were 
many  times  favored  with,  in  meetings,  brought 
I  serious  considerations  over  ray  mind,  with  this 
I  query.  Why  is  it  not  so  with  me?    And  I  said 
I  in  my  heart,  These  people  are  certainly  better 
I  than  I  am  ;  notwithstanding  I  have  made  a  great 
I  deal  more  to  do  about  religion  than  they, 
j     As  I  was  pondering  on  these  things,  that  say- 
ing of  the  apostle,    neitlier  circumcision  nor  un- 
circumcision  availeth  -inything,  but  a  new  crea- 
ture in  Olirist  Josua,"  was  often  brought  to  my 
mind.      I  saw   this  work  must  begin    in  the 
heart,  and  be  carried  on  by  a  Divine  Power. 
This  1  was  soon  convinced  of ;  and  therefore, 
could  wait  with  patience,  though  in  silence. 

13ut,  the  whole  work  was  not  yet  completed. 
It  went  on  gradually  stop  by  step.  Which  de- 
monstrates the  paternal  care  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 


ther, carrying  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  lest  they 
should  be  weary,  and  faint.  Who  can  but  ad- 
mire his  goodness  and  celebrate  his  praise  !  His 
wisdom  and  power  are  great  !  Oh  !  that  all 
would  but  dwell  under  his  peaceable  government, 
and  learn  of  him  who  is  pure  and  holy  ! 

Through  the  operation  of  divine  goodness, 
great  love  flowed  in  my  heart  toward  these  peo- 
ple. And  if,  at  any  time,  Friends  were  con- 
cerned to  speak  against  any  evil  habit,  I  did  not 
put  it  from  me,  but  was  willing  to  take  my  part; 
and  sometimes  thought  it  all  belonged  to  me. 

As  I  continued  in  this  humble  frame  of  mind, 
and  was  diligent  in  attending  meetings  when  I 
could,  Infinite  goodness  was  graciousl}""  pleased 
to  favor  me  with  fresh  and  large  visitations  of 
his  heavenly  love,  and  often  tendered  my  spirit. 
Strong  desires  were  raised  in  me,  after  true  and 
saving  knowledge,  and  that  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation  might  be  clearly  demoodtrated.  And, 
blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  heard  my  cries,  and 
was  pleased  to  send  his  servants,  both  male  and 
female,  filled  with  divine  life  and  power.  They 
sounded  forth  the  gospel  in  divine  authority, — 
declaring  the  way  to  the  Father,  through  the 
door  Christ, — and  opening  the  principles  of  Truth, 
as  held  by  these  people,  by  turning  our  minds 
to  the  pure  gift,  and  manifestation  of  the  Spirit. 

Now,  this  doctrine  agreeing  with  wbat  1  bad. 
in  some  measure,  been  convinced  of,  I  was  made 
willing  to  join  heartily  with  it ;  and  was  ready 
to  say,  These  are  true  ministers  of  Christ.  For 
they  spoke  with  divine  power  and  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes.  Now,  I  was  mightily  reached 
unto,  and  stripped  of  all  self-righteousness.  My 
state  was  opened  to  me,  in  .such  a  manner,  that 
I  was  quite  confounded,  concluding  that  though 
I  could  talk  of  religion,  of  being  made  a  child  of 
God,  a  member  of  his  church,  and  an  inheritor 
of  his  holy  kingdom, — yet  there  was  as  rauCii> 
need  as  ever,  to  cry,  Lord  have  mercy  on  mc.^  a 
poor  sinner !  I  not  having  yet  witnessed  tb*' 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  tivSet 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  outward 
ceremonies  availed  nothing:  the  now  hiith  was 
wanting,  and  must  be  witnessed,  in  ordt^r  to  pre- 
pare me  for  the  work,  whorounto  the  Lord  had 
called  me,  and  was  about  to  engage  ino  in.  The 
baptism  of  (^hri.^t  was  to  bo  kuown»  before  1 
could  be  a  member  of  Christ's  churcli.  Thi.« 
great  work,  through  divine  favor,  I  saw  I  must 
submit  to,  if  ever  I  came  to  be  %  partaker  of 
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that  bread,  which  nourishes  the  soul  unto  eter- 
nal life. 

But  Oh  !  the  weight  and  exercise  I  was  under, 
during  this  time  of  refinement, — and  the  days 
and  nights  of  godly  sorrow  and  penitential 
mourning  1  underwent,— are  far  beyond  my  abili- 
ty to  set  forth  in  words.  Once,  being  alone,  I 
wept  exceedingly  ;  and  the  desire  of  my  soul  was 
that  it  might  please  the  Almighty  to  show  me 
his  ways,  to  teach  me  his  paths  which  lead  to 
peace,  and  to  give  me  strength  to  walk  therein, 
according  to  his  word  ; — promising,  that  I  would 
endeavor  to  follow,  in  the  way  that  was  most 
pleasing  to  him  :  for  that  was  what  my  panting 
soul  most  desired. 

My  desires  were  not  for  great  things,  but  for 
divine  favor.  The  Lord  alone  was  become  the 
centre  of  my  happiness.  It  seemed  as  though  I 
should  have  died,  at  that  time,  had  he  not  been 
pleased,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  manifest  him- 
self a  present  helper  in  the  needful  time ;  and  to 
reveal  himself,  through  his  dear  son,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  administering  consolation  to  my  wound- 
ed soul,  and  filling  my  heart  with  heavenly 
love,  so  that  my  cup  ran  over.  I  was  then  made 
♦to  cry  out.  Oh  !  that  all  may  know  thee  and 
thy  goodness  !  His  matchless  loving  kindness 
so  overcame  me,  that  I  thought  T  could  have 
gone  through  the  world,  to  proclaim  the  tender 
dealings  of  a  merciful  God  to  my  soul.  Here  I 
again  renewed  ray  covenant  with  God,  and  pro- 
mised obedience  to  his  commands.  And,  Oh  ! 
the  calm,  the  peaco,  comfort,  and  satisfaction, 
wherewith  my  mind  was  clothed  !  like  a  child  en- 
joying his  father's  favor,  and  with  inexpressible 
delight  beholding  the  smiles  of  his  countenance. 
I  was  afraid  to  do  orsay  anything  that  might  of- 
fend the  Lord,  lest  the  rod  might  be  laid  heavily 
upon  me  j  for  this  is  the  portion  of  the  disobe- 
dient. 

In  that  time,  I  became  a  wonder  to  many  ; 
but  was  treated  with  great  tenderness  by  most 
of  the  Friends  and  neighbors.  1  had  laid  aside 
all  superfluity  of  apparel,  for  which  I  had  felt 
condemnation.  I  attended  meetings  diligently; 
and  walked  two  or  three  miles  to  them, — some- 
times alone,  meditating  upon  the  Lord.  I  thought 
the  work  of  my  present  and  future  happiness 
was  now  completed  in  me,  and  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  contented  under  the  enjoyment  of 
divine  favor,  rejoicing  that  I  had  left  all,  and 
followed  Christ,  whom  I  loved  more  than  my 
natural  life. 

Thus  I  concluded  in  ray  own  mind;  not  know- 
ing as  yet  what  the  Lord  was  preparing  me  for, 
nor,  that  there  was  a  further  work  allotted  to 
me,  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.  Till,  one  time, 
being  in  a  meeting,  and  sitting  very  contentedly 
under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  a  call  arose  in 
my  mind,  thus  :  I  have  chosen  thee  from  thy 
youth,  to  sjrve  rae,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
'Balvation  to  many  people,  and  if  thou  wilt  be 


faithful,  I  will  be  with  thee  unto  the  end  of 
time,  and  make  thee  an  heir  to  my  kingdom.'' 

The  e  words  were  attended  with  life  and  power, 
and  I  knew  his  promises  were  yea,  and  amen, 
forever.  Yet,  I  must  confess,  this  awful  word 
of  divine  conmiand  shocked  me  exceedingly. 
My  soul,  and  all  within  me,  trembled  at  the 
hearing  of  it  ;  yea,  my  outward  tabernacle  shook; 
insomuch  that  many  present  observed  the  deep 
exercise  I  was  under.  I  cried  in  spirit.  Lord,  I 
am  weak,  and  altogether  incapable  of  such  a 
task.  I  hope  thou  wilt  spare  me  from  such 
mortification.  Besides,  I  have  spoken  much 
against  women's  appearing  in  that  manner. 
These,  and  more  such  like  reasonings,  I  was  fil- 
led with ;  which  did  not  administer  peace,  but 
death  and  judgment. 

Great  da  ki.e  s  began  to  spread  over  my  un- 
derstan  Jing,  and  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
nothing  but  horror  possessed  my  soul.  I  went  to 
meetings  as  usual ;  but  I  felt  not  the  least  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  presence.  On  the  contrary, 
inexpressible  anguish  of  mind  attended  me,  but 
so  that  I  could  not  shed  a  tear.  I  concluded 
that  all  was  over  with  me,  and  that  I  was  lost 
forever.  My  very  countenance  was  changed, 
and  became  a  true  index  of  my  deep  distress. 
And  a  person  for  whom  I  had  great  love,  told 
me  she  had  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  declare  to 
me;  which  was,  that  I  had  withstood  che  day  of 
my  visitation,  and  now  was  left  to  myself.  This 
I  readily  believed  ;  and  so  gave  over  all  hope  of 
salvation.  The  grand  enemy  got  in  with  his 
temptation,  and,  like  a  torrent  which  bears  down 
all  before  it,  made  my  sorrow  and  bitterness  of 
soul  inexpressible  :  and  he  had  certainly  prevail- 
ed against  me,  had  not  the  Almighty,  by  his 
eternal  arm  of  power,  interposed,  and  driven 
him  back  ;  saying  unto  me,  in  the  hour  of  my 
deepest  probation,  "  Be  obedient,  and  all  shall 
be  forgiven ;  and  thy  soul  shall  be  filled  with 
joy  and  peace  unspeakable."  At  the  hearing  of 
which,  I  was  broken  into  tears,  and  in  deep  hu- 
mility, blessed  his  holy  arm  for  delivering  me 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  I  renewed  my  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  resignation 
to  his  divine  will. 

But  alas  I  when  it  was  again  required  of  me  to 
stand  up  in  a  meeting,  and  speak  the  words  he 
bid  me,  i  again  rebelled,  and  justly  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  ray  great  and  good  Master. 
I  went  from  this  meeting  in  sorrow,  and  offered 
my  natural  life  as  a  sacrifice,  to  be  excused  from 
this  service  ;  but  it  was  not  accepted :  nothing 
would  do  but  perfect  obedience. 

In  this  situation,  I  continued  six  or  seven 
months.  I  could  have  but  little  rest,  night  or 
day,  by  reason  of  the  anguish  of  spirit  I  was  in. 
Yet,  I  still  longed  for  meeting  days,  and  made 
many  promises,  that  if  I  found  the  like  concern, 
and  it  would  please  Infinite  Goodness  to  be  with 
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me,  t  would  submit  to  his  divine  will, — come 
what  might. 

But,  though  I  went  with  these  resolutions, 
yet  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  I  put  off  the 
work  which  was  required  of  rae,  and  came  away, 
as  before,  full  of  sorrow  and  anguish  of  soul.  I 
often  wished  mjself  dead  hoping  thereby  to  be 
exempt  from  pain ;  not  duly  considering,  that  if 
T  was  removed  out  of  time,  in  displeasure,  my 
portion  would  be  still  more  dreadful  j  nor  think- 
ing it  was  the  old  liar,  who  introduced  such  a 
thought,  and  intended  not  only  to  bring  me  to 
destruction,  but  to  make  me  the  instrument  of  it 
myself. 

Oh  !  how  often  have  I  since  admired  the  long 
forbearance  of  a  merciful  God,  towards  me  !  Ai  d 
when  I  have  considered  his  loving  kindness,  in 
preserving  me  from  the  devil's  temptations,  de- 
sires have  been  raised  in  my  soul,  that  my  con- 
duct through  time,  might  be,  with  reverence  and 
fear,  to  his  glory. 

]5ut  here,  a  still  more  refined  snare  was  laid 
for  me  which  was,  a  conclusion  to  stay  from 
the  meeting,  because  I  thought  I  might,  when 
there,  disturb  the  quiet  of  others.  And  really, 
I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  condition  in 
which  I  often  was,  when  in  meeting.  The 
Friends  with  whom  I  lived,  and  many  neighbor- 
ing Friends,  sympathized  deeply  with  me,  and 
intimated  their  concern,  on  account  that  I  had 
left  off  going  to  meetings.  As  those  with  whom 
I  lived,  gave  me  full  liberty  to  go,  both  on  first 
and  week-days.  Friends  begged  that  I  would 
comply  with  their  request,  and  go  with  them, 
as  before.  Their  arguments  had  weight  with 
me;  and  I  went.  But  I  had  not  sat  long,  be- 
fore the  concern  to  stand  up,  and  speak  a  few 
words,  came  powerfully  upon  me,  with  this  close 
hint :  "  This  may  be  the  last  offer  of  this  kind, 
that  thou  wilt  be  favored  with  :  embrace  it;  and 
I  will  be  thy  strength,  and  exceeding  great 
reward."  I  then  said  Lord,  I  will  sub- 
mit. Be  thou  with  me.  Take  away  tlie 
fear  of  man,  and  thou  shalt  have  my  whole 
heart.  Then,  sitting  still  awhile,  I  felt  the 
aboundings  of  heavenly  love  towards  God  and 
his  people,  arise  in  my  soul ;  in  which,  I  stood 
up,  and  after  pausing  a  little,  like  a  child,  I 
spake  a  few  words  which  were  given  me,  and 
sat  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  life.  The 
Fi lends  were  sensibly  affected  ;  and  as  many  iaid 
afterward,  it  was  a  time  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  to  me,  for  I  went  home  rejoic- 
ing, and  renewing  my  promise  of  future  obedi- 
ence. 

To  be  continued. 


•  A  PREACHER  INVITED  TO  LEAVE  MISSOURI. 

A  clergyman  by  the  nanm  of  David  White 
preached  in  (^hilicothe,  Missduri,  on  tlie  8th 
inst.,  and  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  slave- 
ry, he  wai!  invited  to  leave  the  town  or  pay  the 


penalty  in  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers !  He  pre- 
ferred to  leave. — North  American  and  Gazette. 


EARLY  PIETY.  NO.  XLVII. 

Joseph  Stone,  jr.,  of  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire, 
was  born  in  the  6th  mo.  1683,  and  descended 
of  honest  parents.  Re  was  educated  by  them 
in  the  way  of  Friends,  and  was  well  inclined 
when  young  ;  and  by  the  early  visitations  of  the 
grace  of  God  upon  his  heart  he  embraced  the 
yoke  of  Christ  in  his  youth,  and  as  he  was  taught 
of  his  Saviour  to  eschew  evil  and'  to  do  good, 
he  was  the  more  fit  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of 
sfdvation  to  others,  and  to  make  known  to  them 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul.  Yet  this 
work  he  would  not  undertake,  till  it  pleased  the 
great  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  gift  him  for  it,  which 
was  in  the  year  1708.  In  this  work  he  labored, 
according  to  the  ability  he  received,  by  whose 
ministry  the  seed  and  heritage  of  God  was  often 
refreshed  ;  for  the  springing  of  love  from  the 
spirit  of  God  in  one,  will  ceriainlj^  answer  to  the 
same  divine  principle  in  others,  and  fix  it  as  an 
evidence  upon  their  hearts,  that  it  is  the  truth. 
He  was  also  exemplary  in  conversation,  and  of 
an  innocent  deportment. 

He  loved  solitariness,  choosing  to  be  much 
alone,  and  approved  himself  a  faithful  servant 
and  minister  of  Christ  :  he  was  zealous  for  pro- 
moting the  honor  of  God,  laboring  in  word  and 
doctrine  for  that  end,  not  only  in  the  neighbor- 
ing meeting  about  him,  but  also  in  several  coun- 
ties in  England.  He  had  a  great  concern  upon 
him,  that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  for  turning  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.  In  his  testimony  he  was 
concerned  for  the  hindermost  of  the  flock;  in 
prayer,  fervent  tor  the  offspring  of  Friends,  that 
they  might  come  to  witness  the  grace  of  God  to 
save  them  from  a  vain  conversation  :  for  he  knew, 
that,  thoutjh  he  had  his  education  auiongst 
Friends,  yet  it  was  not  that  alone  that  did  make 
him  what  he  was,  but  the  grace  of  God,  as  he 
gave  up  to  be  guided  thereby.  And  bee  luse  of 
his  experience,  which  he  gained  in  yielding  to 
the  guidance  of  tiie  spirit;  of  truth,  he  was  the 
more  frequent  in  exhorting  the  youth  of  our  day, 
to  seek  the  Lord  in  their  early  days,  agreeably 
to  the  voice  of  wi.^dom,  who  ailvisod  the  same  of 
old. 

Ue  wrote  a  short  account  of  iiis  call  to  the 
minis! ry,  with  some  of  his  labors  and  travels 
therein;  as  also  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  he 
reaped  in  his  servieo  for  trutli,  as  l(>ll«nvs  : 

"After  it  pleased  God,  in  the  rirlus  of  bin 
love,  to  bestow  on  me  a  gift  of  the  ministry ,  and 
by  liis  grace  to  cnll  mo  to,  and  qualify  mefurihi^ 
^ame,  wliieh  was  in  the  9th  mo.  170;>,  I  was 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  call,  and  pnvo  up  freely, 
but  not  forwardly  to  the  call.    And  after  some 
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time  I  visited  some  neighboring  meetings  in  some 
parts  of  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Oxfordshire.  In  the  year  1707 1  went 
down  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bristol,  and  then 
returned  home  again,  where  I  remained  three 
years,  only  visiting  some  neighboring  meetings, 
and  took  one  journey  to  London.  But  having  a 
concern  to  visit  friends  in  the  West,  which  rested 
upon  me  till  the  year  1710,  I  then  gave  up  and 
went,  though  not  likely  to  have  a  companion  but 
part  of  the  journey.'' 

On  the  4th  of  the  5th  mo.  1710,  he  left  his 
habitation  at  Witney  and  went  southward  to 
Abingdon  Quarterly  Meeting,  where  he  met  with 
his  friends,  John  and  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  who  ac- 
companied him  part  of  his  journey,  where  they 
left  him,  and  returned,  he  pursuing  his  journey 
to  the  Land's-End  ;  from  whence  he  returned, 
visiting  Friends  through  the  counties  till  he  got 
home,  which  was  on  the  30th  of  the  6th  mo. 

"I  had  a  very  satisfactory  journey,"  said  he, 
for  the  Lord  was  with  me,  and  was  to  me 
mouth  and  wisdom,  language  and  utterance ; 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  forever.  His  di- 
vine presence  and  glorious  power  was  prevailing 
in  our  meetings ;  for  I  had  many  glorious  and 
heavenly  meetings  in  this  journey,  to  my  great 
satisfaction  and  comfort,  and  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  Lord's  people. 

"  And  it  is  the  desire  of  my  soul  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lord's  love  and  goodness  may 
be  a  binding  obligation  to  us,  forever  to  walk  in 
true  humility  and  self-denial  before  him.  The 
people  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  truth,  were  free  and  willing  to  come  to  our 
meetings  in  ihoRe  parts,  and  were  very  attentive 
to  the  testimony  of  truth,  and  seemed  to  be  well 
affected  with  it,  many  of  them  appearing  very 
tender  in  meeting.  1  believe  the  Lord  will  add 
to  his  church  such  as  shall  be  saved,  and  will 
more  and  more  bring  people  off  from  the  idle 
shepherds  of  this  world,  who  feed  themselves 
and  not  the  flock,  and  will  bring  them  under  the 
guidance  and  conduct  of  his  Sou,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Everlasting  Shepherd,  who  watches 
over  his  flock  both  night  and  day,  and  feeds  them 
in  green  pastures  of  life,  and  leads  them  by  the 
still  waters  of  Shiloh's  brook,  and  will  at  last 
bring  them  to  the  everlasting  fold  of  rest. 

Oh  !  that  all  who  profess  the  blessed  truth 
might  be  faithful  to  him,  that  so  they  might 
preach  for  God  in  their  lives  and  conversations, 
and  become  instrumental  in  the  hand  of 
God,  to  the  carrying  on  that  great  work  which 
he  hath  begun  in  the  earth,  which  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  the  spirit 
of  burnin^^  J.  Stone,  Jr. 

7th  of 'kill  month,  1711." 
In  the  sixth  month  following,  he  had  a  con- 
cern to  visit  Friends  westward  again,  and  went 
so  far  as  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire ;  but 
being  taken  very  ill,  returned  back  to  his  father's 


house  at  Witney,  and  his  illness  increasing  upon 
him,  proved  him  sorely.  Yet  he  continued  in 
much  resignedness  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
signified  that  people  had  need  not  have  their 
day's  work  to  do  then,  for  there  was  work  enough 
to  bear  up  under  the  pain  of  body,  and  desired 
Samuel  Waring  to  remember  his  love  to  all 
Friends.  In  the  evening  as  he  eat  by  him,  he 
signified  that  he  did  not  know  how  the  Lord 
would  be  pleased  to  deal  with  him ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  his  dear  parents  and  others  to  whom  he 
might  be  of  service,  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
Lord  should  see  meet  to  spare  him  ;  but  he  freely 
resigned  his  will  to  the  will  of  God.  But  before 
he  parted  with  him,  he  told  him  he  was  going, 
and  that  all  was  well,  all  was  well,  twice  ;  and 
desired  all  to  go  out  of  the  room  except  him,  to 
whom  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  the  glory  of  heaven, 
and  it  is  a  brave  place  and  could  make  bis  ap- 
peal to  the  Lord,  and  say,  "  Oh  Lord  !  thou 
knowest  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  and 
served  thee."  He  having  that  assurance  in  his 
own  bosom,  could  call  death  sweet,  because  by 
it  he  "  passed  out  of  this  house  of  clay,  into  the 
mansions  of  glory." 

When  he  had  been  ill  a  few  days,  he  said  to 
those  about  him,  "  This  is  ordered  for  my  end, 
and  it  will  be  well  with  me  :  my  soul  shall  go  to 
rest."  One  who  was  with  him  said,  "  How  did 
he  know  but  the  Lord  might  raise  him  up  again  ?" 
He  answered,  *'  A  man  that  lived  a  righteous 
life,  he  believed,  often  knew  a  little  before  hand 
how  it  would  be  with  him.  His  nurse  wi.-hing 
those  present  were  as  fit  to  die  as  he,  he  answered, 
"  I  thank  God  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die  ; 
all  the  world  is  nothing  to  me,  I  have  done  with 
it."  But  adding,  his  care  wus  a  little  for  his 
dear  father  and  mother,  and  sister  and  her 
children,  saying,  how  would  they  do  without 
him,  for  indeed  he  was  very  helpful  to  them.. 

Another  time  he  said,  When  I  am  gone 
hence,  I  shall  receive  a  new  name.''  At  another 
time  he  sent  for  his  father,  mother,  and  ^ister  to 
take  leave  of  them,  and  his  father  asking  what 
he  had  to  say,  he  answered,  *'  Farewell,  farewell, 
farewell."  And  so  departed  this  life  the  80th  of 
the  6th  mo.  1711,  aged  28  years  ;  a  minister 
about  8. 


TRUTH  IN  CONVERSATION. 

The  love  of  truth  is  the  stimulus  to  all  noble 
conversation.  This  is  the  root  of  all  the  chari- 
ties. The  tree  which  springs  from  it  may  have 
a  thousand  branches,  but  they  will  all  bear  a 
golden  and  generous  fruitage.  It  is  the  loftiest 
impulse  to  inquire — willing  to  communicate  and 
more  willing  to  receive — contemptuous  of  petty 
curiosity,  but  passionate  for  glorious  knowledge. 
Speech  without  it  is  but  babble.  Rhetoric  is 
more  noisy  but  lees  useful  than  the  tinman's 
trade.    When  the  love  of  truth  fires  up  the 
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passions,  puts  its  lightning  in  the  brain,  then 
men  may  know  that  a  prophet  is  among  them. 
This  is  the  spring  of  all  heroism,  and  clothes  the 
martyr  with  a  flame  that  outshines  the  flame 
that  kills  him.  Compared  with  this,  the  emu- 
lations of  argument — the  pungencies  of  sarcasm 
— the  pride  of  logic — the  pomp  of  declamation, 
are  as  the  sounds  of  an  automaton  to  the  voice  of 
man. — Dewey. 


Extract  from  a  work  entitled  Plain  Path  to 
Christian  Perfection.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  ANTHONY  Benezet. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  humility  and 
contrition  of  heart  toward  God,  and  love  towards 
men,  were  taught  to  be  the  most  acceptable  sac- 
rifice ;  and  a  compliance  with  those  practical  pre- 
cepts so  strongly  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  was 
'  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  true  disciple- 
ship  and  a  certain  test  of  our  afi'ection  to  him. 
John  xiv.  15.  *'If  ye  love  me  (saith  this  blessed 
Redeemer,)  keep  ray  commandments."  John.  xv. 
14.  ''Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
command  you."  Again,  John  xv.  8.  ''Herein  is 
my  heavenly  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bring 
forth  much  fruit."  And  that  none  might 
mistake  the  true  way  to  everlasting  life,  he  con- 
cludes the  precepts  he  delivered  concerning  it, 
with  these  remarkable  words,  Matt.  vii.  24, — 
"Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man, 
who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock,"  &c. 

This  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  church, 
till  in  after  ages  the  life  of  religion  having  much 
,  declined,  the  plain  belief  and  practice  of  piety, 
founded  solely  on  the  power  of  the  gospel,  fell 
to  decay;  in  the  place  of  which,  pomp  and  show, 
strange  modes  of  worship  and  confused  and  dark 
opinions,  till  then  unknown  in  the  church,  were 
introduced;  the  teachers  and  leaders  assumed  an 
authority  and  respect  from  their  ofiices,  which 
before  was  paid  only  to  their  virtues.  Hence 
divisions  and  contentions  ensued,  by  which  that  { 
pure  charity,  which  before  had  united  and  adorn- 
ed the  Christian  church,  was  ^rradually  lost  to 
'  the  generality  of  professorti.    Nevertheless  true 
i  religion  still  remains  to  this  day  to  be  the  power 
\  <>t  God  to  salvation,   changing  and  purifying 
;  llie  heart,  and  bringing  it  into  true  contrition 
and  a  submissive  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
;  This  has  ever  been  found  to  be  the  efl'cct  of  its 
operation  on  all  those,  who,';by  devoting  thera- 
'  selves  to  God,  are  t)ecome  the  true  followers  and 

disciples  of  Christ  Jesus, 
j  Amongst  the  mnny  instances  of  this  kind, 
I  which  might  be  mentioned,  a  particular  one  ap- 
peared, i  ome  years  ago,  in  these  parts,  through 
\  th(!  effectual  workings  (if  grace,  on  a  nunibcr  of 
'  '>iir  neighboring  Tndiatis.  These  people  were 
:  very  earnest  for  the  promotion  of  piety  among 
themselves,  which  tlu^y  api)reheuded  to  bo  the 


eff"ect  of  an  inward  work,  whereby  the  heart  be- 
came changed  from  bad  to  good.*  When  they 
were  solicited  to  join  the  other  Indians  in  the 
war  against  the  English,  they  absolutely  refused, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence  to  themselves, 
even  if  the  fighting  Indians  should  make  slaves, 
or  as  they  expressed  it,  negroes  of  then),  render- 
ing this  reason  for  it,  That  when  God  made  men, 
he  did  not  intend  they  should  hurt  or  kill  one 
another.  Upon  being  farther  conversed  with, 
in  respect  to  their  religious  prospect,  he  who  had 
been  the  principal  instrument  in  raising  them 
to  a  sense  of  good,  gave,  in  substance,  the  fol- 
lowing accounts.  That  being  by  a  particular 
providence  brought  under  diflSculty  and  sorrow, 
he  was  led  into  a  deep  consideration  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  world,  when  seeing  the  folly 
and  wickedness  which  prevailed  amongst  men, 
his  sorrows  increased.  Nevertheless,  being  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  there  was  a  great  pow- 
er, who  had  created  all  things,  his  mind  was 
turned  from  beholding  this  lower  world,  t')  look 
towards  him  who  created  it,  and  strong  desires 
were  begotten  in  his  heart  for  a  further  knowledge 
of  his  Creator.  He  was  then  made  sensible, 
that  evil  not  only  prevailed  in  the  world,  but 
that  he  himself  partook  much  of  its  baneful  in- 
fluence, and  he  at  last  found  that  his  own  heart 
was  bad  and  hard.  Upon  this,  great  dejection 
and  trouble  seized  his  mind,  with  an  inquiry. 
What  would  become  of  his  soul  ?  In  this  situa- 
tion he  cried  unto  that  powerful  Being  who  he 
was  sensible  had  made  the  heart  of  man  ;  and 
after  a  long  time  of  sorrow  and  perseverance  in 
seeking  for  help,  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  him- 
self to  his  mind,  and  to  put  his  goodness  in  his 
heart  : — fie  found  he  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
raised  above  himself  and  above  the  world, 
and  felt  that  his  heart  had  undergone 
some  great  change ;  the  hardness  and  bad- 
ness he  had  so  long  groaned  under,  was  taken 
awa}',!  it  was  now  become  soft  and  good;  he 
found  so  much  love  to  prt'vail  in  it,  to  all  men, 

that  he  thouoht  he  could  bear  with  their  revil- 
es 

ino:s  and  abuses  without  resentment,  appearing 
sensible  that  as  the  hearts  of  all  nicn  were  bad 
and  hard,  till  God  made  them  good,  the  ill  usage 
he  received  from  them,  proceeded  IVom  the  same 
evil  seed  under  which  be  himself  hud  ^o  long 
groaned.  This  sense  of  the  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  accompanied  with  a  constant  ap- 
plication to  bis  iMaker,  to  take  away  the  badness 
and  hardness  of  tlie  heart,  and  niakc  it  soft  and 
good,  was  what  he  calico  religion  ;  and  what, 

*fsA.  xlix.  G.  «'I  will  also  give  theo  (i.  e.  Christ 

our  Saviour)  lor  a  to  (ho  Ct»Mitil»^'S  that  thou 

maypst  ho  my  sulvatiou  to  the  riuls  of  tho  oai  th.' ' 

John  i.  9.  "Who  \rns  the  tru»»  light  wliich  lighteth 
every  tnnn  thnt  comi'tli  into  th»*  world.'* 

f  K/.KKiKr,  xvxvi.  "A  now  hoart  aUo  will  I  uivp 
you  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you:  antl  I  will 
take  away  tho  stony  heart  out  of  your  llfsh,  anvl  I  w  ill 
give  you  an  heart  oi^  flesh." 
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upon  feeling  the  power  of  (.rod  to  his  comfort  in 
his  heart,  he  was  concerned  to  exhort  his  breth- 
ren to  seek  the  experience  of  in  themselves. 
And  farther  said,  that  under  this  dispensation 
he  was  made  sensible  that  the  spirit  of  religion 
was  a  spirit  of  love,  which  led  those  who  obey  it 
into  love  to  all  men;*  but  that  men  not  keeping 
to  this  spirit  of  love,  an  opposite  spirit  got  en- 
trance in  their  hearts  ;  that  it  was  from  hence 
that  arose  all  those  disorders  which  so  much  pre- 
vail amongst  men.  That  he  was  also  sensible 
there  was  still  an  evil  spirit  laboring  to  get  the 
mastery  in  his  heart,  in  opposition  to  the  gospel 
spirit;  but  that  those  who  had  been  visited  by  a 
power  from  God  and  were  obedient  to  the  degree 
of  light  and  love,  he  was  pleased  to  favor  them 
with,  would  be  more  and  more  strengthened  and 
established  therein.  He  had  also  a  prospect  of 
the  necessity  of  that  baptism  of  spirit  and  fire 
which  the  Scriptures  and  the  experience  of  the 
faithful,  in  all  ages,  have  testified  every  true  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  must  undergo  ;  whereby,  through 
mortification,  and  death  to  self,  the  root  of  sio 
is  destroyed.  This  he  described  by  the  pros- 
pect he  had  of  something  like  as  an  outward  fire 
would  be  to  the  natural  body,  which  he  must  pass 
through  in  order  to  attain  to  that  purity  of  heart 
he  desired  to  attain.  He  farther  observed,  that 
whilst  he  was  anxiously  beholding  this  fire,  he 
saw  a  very  small  path  clope  to  the  firj,  by  walk- 
ing in  which,  he  might  go  round  the  fire,  and 
the  painful  trial  be  avoided. — This  he  understood 
to  represent  the  way  by  which  those  who  were 
esteemed  wise  had  found  means  to  avoid  that 
probation  they  ought  to  have  passed  through 
and  yet  retained  a  name  amongst  men,  as  though 
they  had  been  purified  by  it.  Thus  the  Indian, 
untaught  by  books  and  unlearned  in  what  is  call- 
ed divinity,  explained  the  mystery  of  godliness 
in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner,  and  in  that  child- 
like simplicity,  which  our  Saviour  recommends 
as  the  badge  of  acceptance  with  God.  This  is 
the  wisdom  which  on  account  of  its  plainness  and 
simplicity,  has  in  all  ages  been  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  only  to  babes, 


*Tbat  this  Indian  had  a  true  prospect  of  the  happy 
effect  of  the  power  of  the  gospel-state,  upon  those  who 
submit  to  its  requirings,  appears  from  many  parts  of 
scripture,  particularly  from  the  prophesy  of  the  evan- 
gelic prophet,  Isa.  chap.  xxxv.  1 — 9.  The  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  places  shall  be  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy 
and  singing.  They  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
and  the  excellency  of  our  God  An  highway  shall  be 
there,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  of  holiness.  The 
waj'faring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 
No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall 
go  up  thereon,  it  shall  not  be  found  there ;  but  the  re- 
deemed shall  walk  there."  Chap.  ix.  17.  I  will  make 
thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteousness; 
violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  the  land,  nor  de- 
struction within  thy  borders;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy 
p     walls  salvation  and  thy  gates  praise." 


who  in  honest  sincerity  of  heart  look  solely  to 
God  in  their  distress. 

Whereiri  is  shewn,  that  if  loe  are  desirous  to  live 
a  truly  Christian  life,  we  must  die  unto  sin, 
and  withdraw  onr  affections  from  the  crea- 
tures. 

Every  person  who  sincerely  desires  to  be  con- 
verted  to  God,  must,  through  divine  help,  begin 
by  forsaking  all  gross  sins,  and  dying  to  every 
vicious  inclination,  such  as  pride,  impurity,  anger, 
covetousness,  hatred,  self-love,  &c.  and  to  ail 
other  sins,  which  are  committed  in  thought,  word 
or  action.  We  must  turn  away  from  all  sensual  ! 
pleasures,  renounce  our  attachment  and  depcn- 
dance  on  the  creatures,  and  from  every  thing 
that  tends  to  increase  our  natural  corruption,  and 
attachment  to  the  world  and  the  things  of  it,  and 
everything  wherein  the  good  pleasure  and  service 
of  God  is  not  our  principal  aim.  We  ought 
also,  to  be  careful  not  to  sufi"er  our  affections  to 
fix  on  particular  persons,  as  we  are  too  easily 
led  aside,  by  conforming  to  other  people's  natu- 
ral dispositions;  but  let  our  regard  be  to  all  men, 
even  as  the  sun  equally  enlightens  the  evil  and 
the  good,  Mat.  v.  45.  All  those  good  things 
which  God  in  his  providence  favours  us  with, 
should  be  used  with  discretion  for  necessities, 
but  by  no  means  to  indulge  our  fleshly  appe- 
tites and  desires,  either  in  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing or  other  corporeal  wants. 

And  when  we  are  thus  disposed,  we  may  be  ] 
assured  God  will  freely  afi"ord  every  necessary 
supply,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  duties 
he  requires  of  us. 

If  we  sincerely  desire  to  love  God,  we  must, 
with  fervent  and  humble  sighs,  beg  for  divine 
help,  carefully  watch  over  our  thoughts,  words 
and  actions,  in  whatever  we  see,  do  or  omit, 
upon  all  that  passes  both  within  and  without  us, 
shunning,  with  the  greatest  care,  all  occasions 
of  sin,  such  as  needless  company,  idle  conversa- 
tion, &c.  &c.  so  as  continually  to  keep  our  hearts 
in  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  as  a  fountain  of 
spiritual  strength,  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  bent 
towards  him  in  reverence  and  love.  For  he  who 
neglects  these  divine  and  powerful  supports, 
will  be  left  as  a  city  open  on  all  sides,  and  be- 
come a  prey  to  worldly  mindedness  and  sensuali- 
ty, and  will  finally  be  brought  to  ruin.  For 
this  reason  we  must  exert  our  utmost  strength 
against  those  things  which  we  are  sensible  have 
the  greatest  hold  of  our  affections,  that  our  hearts 
being  preserved  in  liberty,  simplicity  and  purity, 
free  from  agitation  aud  uneasiness,  may  not  be- 
come a  prey  to  any  of  those  evil  desires,  so  apt 
to  dissipate  the  spirit  and  engross  the  affections.  I 
Thus  may  we,  through  timely  care,  overcome  all  ' 
temptations  ;  for  he  that  is  not  careful  to  avoid  J 
small  evils,  will  gradually  fall  into  greater,  in  *t  I 
which  the  farther  he  sinks,  the  more  difficult  | 
will  his  conversion  to  God  be.  | 
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Let  us  be  particularly  careful  to  shun  all  oc 
casion  of  superfluous  discourse;  and  watch  over 
our  words,  that  we  utter  nothing  but  what  may 
tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of  our 
neighbor.  Our  blessed  Saviour  himself  has  de- 
clared, That  in  the  day  of  judgment  we  must 
give  an  account  for  every  idle  word."  Mat.  xii. 
36;  wherefore  when  we  speak,  let  it  be  done 
with  an  heart  full  of  charity  in  meekness  of  ex- 
pression, and  with  deep  humility. 

Endeavor  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  strife;  rather 
suffer  loss  than  contend.  Maintain  thy  peace 
with  God,  and  be  careful  not  to  give  occasion  of 
stumbling  to  any  one.  Have  also  a  special  care 
over  thy  eyes,  for  it  is  by  them  thou  art  drawn 
into  temptation,  and  exposed  to  many  hurtful 
snares. 

In  all  trials  and  contra  Mictions  Icok  up  to  God, 
earnestly  begging  for  strength,  courage  and  pa- 
tience; so  thou  mayest,  by  persevering  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  virtue,  be  enabled  to  bring  thy  body  in 
subjection,  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  Those  who  practice 
these  precepts  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  God  will  abide  with  and  operate  in  them 
and  that  often  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

The  operation  of  the  divine  power  is  much 
prevented,  and  the  love  of  God  extinguished  in 
us,  by  those  sins  which  we  knowingly  suffer  to 
prevail  over  ns ;  such  as  pride,  hatred,  presump- 
tion, self-will,  evil  desires,  and  an  unwarrant- 
able attachment  to  children  and  relations  ;  the 
desire  of  riches,  of  a  name  amongst  men,  wrong 
indulgence  in  the  gratification  of  our  appetites, 
and  the  like,  which  carry  our  thoughts  and  af- 
fections away  from  God,  and  to  which  our  hearts 
are  so  attached,  that  we  are  not  able  to  free  our- 
selves from  them,  for  the  love  of  God's  sake. 
Here  the  creatures  are  possessed  'of  that  seat 


is  hindered;  and  these  very  trifles  which  they  in- 
dulge themselves  in,  and  of  which  they  think 
God  takes  no  account,  become  a  Wr.U  of  separa- 
tion between  God  and  ihera.  These,  though 
they  apprehend  themselves  secure,  yet  are  walk- 
ing on  the  very  brink  of  hell,  and  frequently 
fall  into  such  grievous  sins  as  border  on  destruc- 
tion. Ah  !  how  great  will  the  himentation  of  an 
infinite  number  of  these  kind  of  people  be  at  the 
last  day,  when  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  will  be 
laid  open,  and  every  one  shall  clearly  see  whether 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  they  have  chosen  to 
serveJGod  or  themselves.  But  how  few  are  af- 
fected with  these  things ;  most  men  are,  as  it 
were,  sunk  into  a  deep  lethargic  state  of  mind, 
heedless  of  the  dangers  that  surround  them, 
which,  if  they  were  sensible  of,  would  raise  such 
deep  distress  of  mind  within  them,  as  would  not 
allow  them  rest  day  or  night  till  they  were  de- 
livered from  this  deplorable  condition. 

As  to  those  failings  which  sometimes  prevail 
in  persons  otherwise  sincerely  disposed  to  please 
God,  which  proceed  from  weakness,  and  are  not 
the  effect  of  an  unwarrantable  attachment  to  the 
creatures,  but  happen  through  surprise,  or  that 
weakness  so  prevalent  in  our  nature,  such  as  sud- 
den anger,  indiscreet  expressions,  or  the  like, 
they  are  not  so  hurtful  as  when  they  are  the  ef- 
fect of  indulgence  or  habit ;  the  ground  of  the 
heart  of  such  being  good,  whenever  they  are 
ready  to  condemn  themselves  with  true  humili- 
ty, and,  from  a  lively  sense  of  their  weakness, 
to  implore  the  divine  mercy  to  deliver  them  from 
such  evils. 

But  that  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  us,  and 
prevents  our  being  possessed  with  a  true  love  to 
God,  is  a  desire  which  prevails  in  many  people 
to  serve  both  God  and  the  creatures  at  one  and 


which  God  ought  to  occupy  in  the  heart     Alas! )  the  same  time ;  this  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  and 

prevents  their  being  possessed  of  a  true  love  to 
God  :  this  the  lip  of  truth  has  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. Mat.  vi.  24.  For  in  that  degree  that 
the  heart  is  suffered  to  be  filled  with  the  love  of 
the  creatures,  in  that  degree  it  is  emptied  of  God 
and  of  his  grace. 

We  must  suffer  ourselves  to  be  stripped 
from  all  love  and  solicitude  after  terrestrial  things, 
1  Pet.  v.  7,  and  be  habituated,  even  from  our 
youth,  to  serve  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  if  we  are 
desirous  to  rejoice  in  old  age.  It  must  be  allow- 
ed that  the  beginning  is  diflicult,  but  through 
divine  help,  all  things  will  become  easy.  Our 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  John  xviii.  86, 
therefore  we  may  at  least  take  as  much  pains 
and  expose  ourselves  to  ns  much  inconvenience 
for  the  attainment  thereof,  which  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of,  and  an  union  with,  God,  as  an  in- 
finite number  of  people  do  to  possess  those  hon- 
ors and  delights  which  belong  to  this  world,  iind 
which  are  sought  after  by  its  votaries  with  so 
much  labor,  patience  and  danger. 


how  many  things  do  we  suffer  to  take  hold  of 
our  minds,  and  how  many  things  have  we  in  our 
intentions  to  do,  wherein  we  neither  see  nor 
seek  God ;  thus  it  is  that  the  measure  of  our  sins 
is  filling  up,  and  that  so  many  people  are  so 
long  consumed  by  the  fire  of  a  troubled  conscience, 
and  will  finally  be  cast  into  eternal  sufferings  if 
they  die  without  repentance. 

There  is  a  strong  will  in  most  people  to  live  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  their  natural  will,  to 
gather  abundanre  of  wealth,  and  live  in  affluence, 
without  ever  making  sincere  and  upright  inquiry 
whether  their  conduct  is  agreeable  to  God,  or 
tends  to  his  glory. 

There  are  others  who  appear  virtuous  in  the 
sight  of  men,  yet  are  still  under  the  power  of 
evil  habits,  wliich  they  conclude  to  be  but  small 
failings,  not  thinking  themselves  bound  to  for- 
sake them,  but  look  upon  their  state  as  good, 
because  they  abstain  from  gross  sins  ;  neverthe- 
less, these  people  not  being  willing  to  give  up 
their  hearts  wholly  to  God,  the  work  of  religion 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

We  are  nil  doubtless  familiar  with  the  language 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures, 
that  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  afore- 
time, were  written  for  our  learning."  And  is  it 
not  true  in  relation  to  many  things  which  were 
recorded  aforetime,  that  we  may  learn  or  be  in- 
structed by  them,  if  we  will  adopt  the  admoni- 
tion to  "  let  other's  harms  be  our  warning,"  and 
learn  wisdom,  not  only  by  what  ourselves,  but 
by  what  others  have  sufifered  ?  This  we  ought 
most  especially  to  do,  regarding  differences  in 
opinion  points  of  doctrine,  so  called.  What 
persecution,  what  bloodshed,  what  suffering  by 
imprisonment,  banishment  and  death,  do  the  his- 
tories of  former  years  record,  for  which  the  di- 
versity of  views  on  religious  subjects  was  the 
ostensible  cause  !  Men  professing  to  be  followers 
of  Christ,  pursuing  even  unto  death  those  who 
acknowled,ged  the  same  lawgiver^  but  whose  in- 
terpretation or  understanding  of  some  parts  of 
the  written  law  differed  from  their  own.  What 
bitterness,  what  an  unchristian  spirit  vras  many 
times  displayed,  by  those  who  thought  they  had 

a  zeal  for  God,"  but  who  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten that  clear  and  strong  declaration  contained 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  "  Ye  shall  know 
them  by  i\\&iv  fruits.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  V  We  find  that  feel- 
ings of  animosity  often  existed  where  there  were 
only  slight  shades  of  difference  on  some  contested 
points  of  doctrine,  whilst  that  prominent  badge 
of  discipleship  seemed  to  be  overlooked,  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  unto  another." 

We  need  not  go  back  to  years  of  ancient  time 
for  evidences  of  a  similar  character,  for  ^'  the 
corrupt  tree,"  still  ^'  brings  forth  evil  fruit and 
shall  we  not  be  warned  by  the  beacons  which 
clearly  shew  us  the  rocks  upon  which  others 
have  shipwrecked  ?  We  all  desire  to  find  a  safe 
haven  when  the  perilous  voyage  of  life  is  ended, 
and  may  we  ever  keep  in  remembrance,  that  the 
innumerable  company  of  the  redeemed  is 
"  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues." 

He  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  and  who  will 
weigh  us  all  in  a  Just  balance,  will  find  some- 
thing wanting  which  cannot  be  numbered,  if  we 
have  not  that  ^'  Charity,"  which  we  find  the 
apostle  Peter  makes  the  uppermost  or  crowning 
attainment,  when  he  enumerates  the  virtues  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character. 

We  are  all  passing  away — passing  away — 
each  year  is  adding  to  the  number  of  those  whose 
mortal  career  is  finished.  How  soon  our  turn 
will  come  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  but  a 
fitting  enquiry  and  search  will  it  be  for  us  all, 
whether  the  fountain  of  divine  love  is  permitted 
to  spring  up  in  our  hearts  and  become  as  a  river 
overflowing  its  banks,  and  spreading  its  blessed 
influences  through  uSj  unto  all  within  our  spheres. 


Or  whether,  instead  thereof,  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah  are  flowing  forth,  such  as  the  thirty 
Israelites  would  not  drink  of,  until  a  miracle  was 
performed  by  which  they  were  made  sweet. 

The  same  divine  power  which  wrought  that 
change,  is  sufiicient  noiu  to  sweeten  the  streams 
which  flow  forth  from  us,  so  that  they  be  mes- 
sengers of  blessing,  like  the  little  streamlets 
meandering  through  the  vallies,  which  give 
beauty  and  freshness  to  the  verdure,  as  they  flow, 
sometimes  unseen  and  noiselessly,  to  join  the  river 
and  the  ocean. 

F  RI  E  N  D  S '  I  N  T  V,  L  L I  G  E  NCE  H. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  19,  1855. 

We  willingly  give  a  place  to  the  communi- 
cations of  our  friend  D.  I.,  and  with  the  desire 
that  he  should  be  fully  understood,  have  some- 
times taken  the  liberty  of  changing  his  phraseo- 
logy, and  of  lopping  off  some  repetitions,  which 
did  not  strengthen  his  arguments. 

Our  conscientious  convictions  being  generally 
based  on  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider right  or  wrong,  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  reason  should  be  enlightened  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mankind;  and  while  we  should  welcome  every 
such  effort,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
this  mental  illumination,  which,  like  moonlight, 
is  without  warmth,  from  that  prompting  of  duty 
in  each  individual  conscience,  which  not  only 
points  out  the  path  to  walk  in,  but  gives  ability 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  may  beset  it. 
Thus,  while  it  may  be  the  province  of  some  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  as  to  the  inconsis- 
tency of  certain  practices  with  the  immutable 
law  of  right,  it  should  be  the  concern  of  all  to 
avoid  judging  of  individual  accountability. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its 
sessions  on  Second  day  morning,  the  14th  inst. 
As  our  time  is  necessarily  much  occupied,  we 
shall  defer  any  account  of  it  until  next  week. 

Married, — On  Fourth  day  the  9d  inst.,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Charles 
Kmght  to  AciisAH  C.  Andrews,  both  of  Woodbury, 
N.  J. 

 ,  On  Fifth  day  10th  inst.,  according  to  the 

order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Levi  Pownall,  Jr., 
to  Deborah,  daughter  of  John  Gest,  all  of  Sads- 
bury  township,  Lancaster  County. 


Died, — On  Seventh  day  morning  the  5th  inst., 
of  pneumonia,  Thomas  Barclay  Kirk,  infant  son 
of  Samuel  and  Alice  Kirk,  of  Penn  township, 
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Clearfield  County,  aged  1  year,  9  months  and  23 
days. 

Died,  On  the  1st  of  the  Fifth  month,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Richmond,  Ind.,  Charles  W.  Starr,  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  nearly 
six  weeks  of  great  sufi'ering,  which  he  bore  with 
patience  and  resignation,  evincing  a  sweetness  of 
mind  that  gave  those  around  him  a  full  assurance 
that  all  was  peace  within. 

 ,  At  Riverton,  N.  J.,  on  Fourth  day  2d  inst., 

after  a  long  illness,  Hannah  F.,  wife  of  Caleb 
Clothier,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  LIFE.  * 

The  changes  incident  to  man,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  are  various,  and  each  fraught  with 

deep  interest ;  yet  I  have  thoughtthere  is  no  pe-  .^^    as  though  all  was  right,  and  all  in  the  full 

nod  during  our  short  sojourn  here  on  earth,  that  r  •  f  l  u 


1  or  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

It  has  been  often  urged  that  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  slave-bolder  that  the  system  of  slavery 
is  an  unrighteous  one,  we  must  first  gain  his 
confidence,  and  convince  him  that  we  are  his 
friends  ;  that  to  an  enemy  he  will  not  listen  ;  and 
that  any  opposition  to  the  system  of  slavery,  is 
construed  by  him  into  opposition  to  himself, 
so  that  the  more  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  urged 
the  farther  remote  is  made  the  day  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 

This  mode  of  reasoning,  which  mixes  truth 
with  error,  has  proved  admirably  successful. 
It  has  induced  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
to  believe  they  were  best  serving  the  cause  of  the 
slave,  by  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  sub- 


has  stronger  claims  for  greater  dedication  and 
circumspection  in  everything  pertaining  to  an 
upright  walk,  both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, 
than  when  we  have  passed  the  meridiitn  of  our 


enjoyment  of  liberty. 

Now  who  is  it  that  has  the  better  place  with 
the  master  ?  He  who  makes  justice,  morality, 
and  Christianity  his  guide  ;  and  bears  an  uncom- 

"       or  he 


V  1  '   r  X  J    T  •      •     xi  promisine;  testimony  against  oppression ;  or  he 

lives,  and  our  sun  is  fast  declining  in  the  west-  !    i   i  i   i  j-  rf  •     u  u    •    i  V  i 

\  ■  m,  ...  ..r.  5  i.  J  1,  ^  i  who  beholding  a  Ruiiering  brother,  bruised,  beaten, 
ern  horizon.    Ihen  it  is  (it  actuated  by  that'  i       j    j        j.-     ^  u  i.i 


(if  actuated  by 
wisdom  which  shone  with  such  brilliancy  in  the 
declining  years  of  not  a  few  of  ancient  time,) 
that  we  may  have  to  look  back  upon  the  past 
with  feelings  of  regret,  for  our  devious  course 
and  neglect  of  improving  the  time  allotted  us 
here  for  high  and  noble  objects,  and  for  not  pre- 
paring for  the  enjoyment  of  an  endless  felicity  in 
the  world  to  come. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  recommend  de- 
ferring this  greatest  of  all  concerns  of  human 
life,  for  evening's  toil,  when  the  powers,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  gradually  relax  in  vigor,  and  be- 
come less  capable  of  performing  the  various  in- 
cumbent duties  of  life,  but  rather  commend  at- 
tention to  the  injunction  of  one  who  had  care- 
fully and  wisely  studied  the  designs  of  infinite 
wisdom  in  the  creation  of  his  finite  creature  man, 
when  he  enjoins  it  upon  us  as  an  incumbent  duty 
of  early  life,  in  this  most  aphorical  language  : 
''In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  even- 
ing withhold  not  thine  hand;  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  cither  this  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." — Maine 
Farmer. 


THE  SHIPPING  OF  THE  WORLD — THE  MARI- 
TIME POPULATION. 

The  London  News  of  the  12th  of  April  has 
an  elaborate  article  on  the  Shipping  of  the 
World,  which  shows  that  the  floating  tonnage 
of  the  civilized  world,  excluding  only  China  and 
the  East,  consists  of  186,000  vessels,  of  15,500- 
000  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  it  sets  down 
at  800,000,  and  including  the  Eastern  and 
otiicr  States,  of  the  maritime  population  of 
which  we  have  no  accounts,  there  must  bo  at 
the  least  a  million  of  persons  engngcd  at  sea, 
and  generally  on  the  ocean. 


and  lying  half  dead,  cautiously  passes  by  on  the 
other  side  ? 

The  true  friend  of  the  oppressed,  is  the  true 
friend  of  the  oppressor;  the  enemy  of  the  op- 
pressed, is  the  enemy  of  the  oppressor.  These 
are  self-evident  truths,  that  may  be  understood 
by  the  weakest  capacity.  Will  not  the  ear  of 
the  slaveholder  be  more  likely  to  be  closed  against 
those,  who,  by  giving  their  influence  either  ac- 
tively or  passively  on  the  side  of  this  unrighte- 
ous system,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  not 
his  true  friends  ? 

He  who  has  been  favored  with  a  place  outside 
the  dark  fog  of  slavery,  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  its  injustice  ;  and  should  he  maintain  an  ap- 
proving silence,  is  unjust,  both  to  master  and 
slave  since  all  that  tends  to  strengthen  tyranny  is 
unjust.  He  who  witnesses  an  unlawful  act  and 
keeps  silence,  is  considered  an  accomplice. 

But  it  would  be  well  for  master  and  slave  if 
they  had  xvy  worse  enemies  than  silent  spectators, 
for  if  this  may  fairly  be  construed  as  giving  en- 
couragement to  i^lavcry,  how  much  more  so 
when  accompanied  by  acts  of  patronage?  Who 
are  the  patrons  of  the  master,  if  the  purchasrr« 
of  the  products  of  his  slave's  labor  are  not?  We 
fail  not  to  see,  that  the  planter,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  slaves  of  the  slave-trader,  is 
the  patron  of  such  trad(T,  and  by  so  doing  ig  po 
far  from  aiding  his  reform,  as  to  stand  second 
only  to  him  in  immorality,  by  giving  him  aid 
and  encouragement  in  the  odious  occupation. 

Now  if  wo  deem  such  by  no  moans  the  true 
friend  of  the  slave  or  s!avc-doalcr,  how,  if  wf 
place  ourselves  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
planter,  can  we  claim  tn  be  liis  fiionds  or  the 
tViends  of  the  slave,  of  whoso  prod  nets  wo  pos- 
sess ourselves  without  giving  the  latter  any  com- 
pensation therefor ".' 
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The  slave  has  a  just  and  valid  claim  against 
us,  not  only  for  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  but  also 
for  furnishing  the  inducement  for  depriving  him 
of  his  liberty,  and  for  the  suffering  connected 
with  such  deprivation. 

I  like  the  idea  of  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  slave-holder,  by  being  his  friend,  but  the 
mode  in  which  this  idea  is  too  generally  carried 
out  is  highly  objectionable.  To  play  at  the 
same  game  with  the  master,  gives  little  evidence 
of  concern  for  his  reformation.  He  knows  that 
slavery  can  only  be  sustained  by  making  the 
principles  of  justice  subordinate  to  other  con- 
siderations, and  where  he  sees  others  practically 
uniting  with  him,  by  purchasing  the  proceeds  of 
his  slave's  labor,  it  natually  impels  the  convic- 
tion, that  with  such  the  abolition  of  slavery  is 
subordinate  to  the  love  of  gain ;  hence  he  can 
have  little  confidence  in  such  or  in  their  labors, 
for  the  removal  of  the  mote  from  his  eye,  until 
they  shall  have  removed  the  beam  from  their  own. 

Now,  are  not  all  professions  of  friendship  for 
the  master,  which  are  accompanied  by  inconsis- 
tency and  injustice^  liable  to  be  received  by  him 
with  distrust  and  aversion  ? 

Many  are  ready  to  marvel  that  a  system  so 
abhorrent  to  reason,  justice,  morality,  and  Chris- 
tianity, could  have  so  long  continued  in  these 
United  States;  but  would  it  not  be  a  greater 
cause  of  wonder,  that  it  should  be  discontinued, 
so  long  as  nine  tenths  of  the  people  continue  to 
give  it  their  willing  countenance  and  practical 
support  ?  J).  I. 

Quaker-Iim,  2M  of  ith  mo,  18.55. 


THAT  IS  A  BOY  1  CAN  TRUST. 

I  on.ce  visited  a  large  public  school.  At  re- 
cess, a  little  fellow  came  up  and  spoke  to  the 
master;  as  he  turned  to  go  down  the  platform, 
the  master  said,  "  That  is  a  hoy  1  can  trust. — 
He  never  failed  me."  I  followed  him  with  my 
eye,  and  looked  at  him  when  he  took  his  seat 
after  recess.  He  had  a  fine,  open,  manly  face 
I  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  mastei's  remark. 
What  a  character  had  that  little  boy  earned  ! 
He  had  already  got  what  would  be  worth  more 
to  him  than  a  fortune.  It  would  be  a  passport 
into  the  best  store  in  the  city,  and  what  is  bet- 
ter, into  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  whole 
community. 

I  wonder  if  the  boys  know  how  soon  they  are 
rated  by  older  people.  Every  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  known,  and  opinions  are  formed  of 
him ;  he  has  a  character,  either  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. A  boy  of  whom  the  master  can  say, 
*^I  can  trust  him ;  he  never  failed  me,"  will 
never  want  employment.  The  fidelity,  prompt- 
ness, and  industry  which  he  shows" at  school  are 
in  demand  everywhere,  and  are  prized  every- 
where. He  who  is  faithful  in  little  will  be  faith- 
ful in  n.uch. 


ASCENT   OF  VESUVIUS. 
From  Six  Months  in  Italy  by  G.  S.  Hilliard. 

No  mountain  on  the  globe  is  so  well  known  as 
Vesuvius.    Its  vicinity  to  a  great  capital  visited 
by  so  many  curious  and  so  many  enlightened 
travellers,  and  in  which  a  pulse  of  scientific 
vitality  has  never  ceased  to  beat,  in  spite  of  the 
indolent  and  pleasure-loving  habits  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  has  made  its  history  and 
organic  structure  familiar  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  such  inquiries.    Carefully  abstaining  then 
j  from  all  display  of  cheap  learning  and  second 
hand  speculations,  I  shall  confine  mj'self  strictly 
to  a  narrative  of  what  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, during  a  single  ascent.    This  enter- 
prise is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous ;  and  may 
be  so  managed  as  not  to  be  very  fatiguing.  The 
great  laws  of  political  economy  regulating  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  here  in  full  force.  Every 
body  wishes  to  go  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and 
consequently  there  are  ways  and  means  contrived 
for  getting  every  body  up.    As  to  the  best  time 
for  making  such  an  excursion,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  learned.    The  most 
energetic  class  of  travellers,  those  who  are  every 
where  disposed  to  dive  the  deepest  and  stay  under 
water  the  longest,  will  insist  upon  it  that  the 
visitor  should  leave  his  comfortable  bed  at  raid- 
night,  climb  up  the  mountain  by  torch  light, 
and  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top.    But  nature's 
voice,  through  all  her  works,  pretests  against 
such  rude  disruptions  of  ordinary  habits  ;  and 
without  wishing  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  sun- 
rises, it  maybe  observed,  that  those  persons  who, 
from  unnatural  tastes  or  enforced  circumstances, 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  sunrises,  take  rather  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  overstating  their  claiins, 
which  a  judicious  eye  easily  pronounces  to  le  in 
ferior  to  those  of  sunsets.    Besides,  Vesuvius  is 
so  placed  that  the  view  of  the  eastern  horizon  is 
shut  out  by  intervening  ridges  ;  but  on  the  west, 
the  broad  disk  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  sinks  into 
the  sea,  is  in  full  sight.    In  this  view,  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  leave  Naples  early  in  the 
afternoon,  see  the  sun  set  from  the  summit,  re- 
main there  till  after  the  darkness  comes  on,  and 
return  in  the  evening  ;  and  if  the  traveller  can 
find  a  young  moon  to  light  him  home,  so  much 
the  better.    This  was  the  plan  which,  after  ma- 
ture reflection  was  adopted  by  me  and  the  friend 
who  went  with  me,  and  we  certainly  hud  no  rea- 
son to  regret  the  choice. 

We  left  Naples  between  twelve  and  one  and 
drove  to  Resina,  which  we  reached  in  about  an 
hour,  the  whole  distance  swarming  with  popula- 
tion, and  presenting  an  almost  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  houses.  On  arriving  at  Resina,  we 
found  a  congregation  of  horses  and  guides  at 
hand,  waiting  to  be  engaged ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  arrangements  were  made ;  each  of  the 
party  and  a  guide  being  mounted  on  horse- 
back.   This  business  of  conducting  travellers  up 
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Vesuvius  appeared  to  absorb  all  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  place  ;  for  the  whole  town  seemed 
clustered  about  our  heels.  Beggars  swarmed 
around  us  in  such  number  and  variety,  as  no 
one  can  have  any  conception  of,  that  has  not 
visited  this  land  flowing  with  corn  and  wine  and 
oil.  A  rabble  rout  of  boys  of  all  ages  was  dart- 
ing to  and  fro,  like  so  many  wingless  swallows  ; 
some  offering  fiuit  for  sale,  some  thrusting  stout 
riticks  into  our  hands,  some  begging;  and  the 
whole  company,  boys,  beggars  and  guides  roar- 
ing, screaming,  and  gesticulating,  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  their  lungs  and  muscles.  Women 
and  young  children  gazed  upon  us  from  the  doors 
and  windows  as  we  passed  by,  and  when  we  got 
'  fairly  under  way,  we  were  escorted  for  some  dis- 
tance by  a  set  of  raga-muiBns,  such  as  follow  a 
drum  and  fife  in  New  England. 

After  leaving  the  town  and  gradually  drop- 
ping our  escort,  we  entered  upon  a  continually 
ascending  path,  which  leads  over  the  remains  of 
old  eruptions.    But  time  had  so  crumbled  and 
decomposed  the  volcanic  products,  as  to  form  a 
I   loose  and  friable  soil  of  great  fertility.  Vines 
grew  thickly  and  luxuriantly  :  trees  stood  in 
■   goodly  rows;  and  garden  vegetables  were  esten- 
i   .lively  cultivated.    The  beau  plant,  at  that  time 
in  full  blossom,  filled  the  air  with  its  delicate 
fragrance.    The  only  thing  that  seeoied  wanting 
was  grass.    There  were  no  smooth  lawns  nor 
•   green   partures,  but  the  surface  of  the  soil  every 
i   where  was  of  an  uniform  iron-gray  tint.  Every 
f   turn  of  the  road  revealed  enchanting  views  of 
Naples  and  the  neighboring  coast ;  always  simi- 
i    lar,  yet  never  exactly  the  same. 

In  about  an  hour  after  leaving  Resinn,  we 
reached  the  hermitage,  so  called.    Here  are  two 
buildings,  one  a  sort  of  ostcria,  or  place  of  enter- 
tainment; the  other,  of  longer  size  and  more  im- 
posing aspect,  had  the  appearance  of  some  kind 
of  public  establishment.    A  number  of  beggars 
and  idlers  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lounging 
about  the  door  or  busking  in  the  sun  under  the 
wall.    Two  or  three  carriages  stood  near  by, 
wliich  had  brought  parties.    We  here  took  a 
lunch  ;  a  measure  by  no  means  to  be  commended, 
j    in  consideration  of  the  violent  muscular  exertion 
;l    which  must  so  ?oon  follow, 
j       After  remaining  at  the  hermitage  about  an 
j    hour,  we  again  mounted  and  rode  about  a  mile 
I    further,  the  road  being  nearly  on  a  level,  the 
I    cone  of  Vesuvius  lying  on  the  right,  and  the 
i    broken  ridge  of  Mount  Somma  on  the  left. 
I    Mount  Soaiina,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
I    looks  like  a  separate  peak,  but  is  really  a  pre- 
j    cipitous  escapement,  surrounding  for  half  a  circle 
the  true  suuimifc  of  Vesuvius.    An  inverted  cup, 
j    in  half  a  saucer,  will  serve  as  a  homely  illustra- 
I    tion  of  the  relations  of  the  two.    This  circular 
ridge  of  Mount  Somma  is  supposed  to  be  part  of 
the  edge  or  lips  of  the  ancient  crater  of  the 
mountain,  prior  to  the  first  recorded  eruption 


A.  D.  79.  After  leaving  the  hermitage,  a  change 
came  over  the  character  of  the  track  which  the 
road  traversed.  Every  thing  was  grim,  savage 
and  forlorn.  No  form  of  vegetable  life  glad- 
dened the  eye,  and  not  an  insect  animated  the 
scene.  Nature  seemed  to  have  retired  from  the 
unequal  contest,  and  given  over  the  whole  region 
to  the  stern  genius  of  desolation.  The  land- 
scape was  lying  dead  upon  its  bier,  with  ashes 
strewn  upon  its  corpse.  Every  thing  around 
bore  the  impress  of  ruin,  struggle,  and  conflict. 
Masses  of  lava,  of  various  shades  of  brown  and 
gray,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  deposit, 
were  piled  upon  and  tumbled  over  each  other, 
cleft  into  seams,  and  twisted  into  uncouth  shapes;  - 
the  whole  scene  resembling  a  field  of  battle 
covered  with  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  a 
deadly  fight.  The  only  sound  heard  was  the 
roaring  and  murmuring  of  the  mountain,  a  heavy 
sullen  sound,  like  the  plunge  of  a  large  body  into 
the  sea,  recurring  at  brief  and  regular  intervals, 
as  if  the  fire-king  were  warning  rash  intruders 
against  the  peril  of  approach.  Reaching  at  last 
the  base  of  the  great  cone,  we  dismounted  and 
entered  upon  the  only  fatiguing  part  of  the  whole 
ascent,  the  climbing  the  sides  of  the  cone.  This 
is  of  only  moderate  height,  but  it  is  composed 
of  loose,  soft,  scoriae,  of  the  consistency  of  fine 
gravel;  the  inclination  of  the  sides  being  just 
enough  to  keep  each  panicle  from  rolling  down 
to  a  lower  level.  At  every  step  the  foot  sinks 
and  slides,  and  the  toil  is  the  most  wearisome  and 
heart-breaking  that  can  be  conceived  of.  ^  ith 
some  experience  as  a  pedestrian,  nothing  that  I  had 
ever  known  in  the  way  of  foot-work  bears  any 
compirison  to  this.  It  is  like  such  walking  as 
we  sometimes  dream  of,  when  the  feet  seem  shod 
with  lead  or  are  glued  to  the  ground,  and  we 
struggle  and  strain,  but  never  get  on.  The  pre- 
sence of  a,  piece  of  lava,  firm  enough  to  keep  its 
place,  and  large  enough  for  the  foot  to  rest  upon, 
is  greeted  with  a  benediction.  The  lazy  and 
luxurious  may  have  helps  and  alleviations  in 
this  toilsome  ascent.  They  may  have  a  guide  to 
precede  them,  with  a  strap  round  his  shoulders, 
by  which  they  arc  pulled  up,  and  another  in  the 
tear  to  push  them  along.  Those  wiio  are  too 
delicate,  too  feeble,  or  too  old  for  even  this 
modified  form  of  muscular  exertion,  can  be 
carried  up  in  a  sedan  chair,  with  many  pauses 
many  deep  drawn  resjiirations,  much  taking  off 
the  hat,  and  much  wondering  when  it  will  bo  all 
over.  The  summit  is  atlast  reached — forme, who 
disdained  all  assistance  but  that  of  a  stout  stick, 
it  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Two 
or  three  other  parties  were  going  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  looking  back  in  the  pauses  of  labor, 
it  was  amusing  to  sec  a  long  string  of  men  and 
women  panting  up  the  steep,  with  guides  pulling 
and  pushing  them,  some  full  of  jduek  and  spirit, 
and  some  apparently  tlead-beat  and  deaf  to  the 
encouragement  of  their  companions  and  the 
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earnest  and  voluble  assurance  of  their  guides. 
]ksides  these,  there  were  several  men  and  boys 
who  seemed  to  be  going  up  on  their  own  account, 
some  carrying  fruit,  loaves  of  bread,  and  bottles 
of  wine,  and  j  some  empty-handed,  intending  to 
pick  up  a  few  grani,  by  lighting  sticks  at  a  bed 
of  lava  or  putting  copper  coins  into  it,  until  they 
became  incrusted.  One  man  carried  a  heavy 
basket  of  oranges  and  bottles  of  wine  on  his  head, 
and  yet  walked  up  the  hill  with  scarcely  a  pause, 
and  apparently  with  little  more  effort  than  if  he 
had  been  on  the  Toledo  of  iNaples, 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  when  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  great  cone,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  all  the  terrors  and  sublimities  of  Vesuvius. 
Before  us,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards,  was 
a  second  and  smaller  cone  of  ashes,  the  vent  or 
tunnel,  through  which  the  fiery  contents  of  the 
volcano,  which  for  many  days  had  been  in  a  state 
of  unusual  activity,  were  ejected.  At  intervals 
of  about  a  minute,  larger  quantities  of  red-hot 
stones  were  thrown  into  the  air,  through  the 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  cone,  accompanied  by 
a  loud  crashing  and  hissing  sound,  very  like  that 
made  by  a  largo  wave  breaking  upon  a  shingly 
beach.  The  cone  appeared  to  be  from  three  to 
five  hundred  feet  high,  yet  in  many  cases  so  pro- 
digious was  the  projectile  force,  that  masses  of 
stone  of  considerable  size  were  thrown  to  a 
height  equal  to  that  of  the  cone  itself,  and  the 
heavy  thump,  with  which  they  fell  upon  its  ashy 
sides,  had  a  sound  of  death  in  it.  As  there  was 
very  little  wind,  the  showers  of  descending  stones 
dropped  in  a  defined  circle  so  that  the  line  of 
danger  was  easily  marked  ;  and  a  few  moments' 
attention  enabled  us  to  select  a  post  of  observa- 
tion which  was  perfectly  safe,  though  near  enough 
to  the  perilous  edge  of  the  fiery  rain  to  give  the 
blood  a  more  rapid  movement  than  common. 
On  every  side,  the  scene  was  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  awful  desolation,  the  sublime  archi- 
tecture of  ruin — peaks,  dells,  and  plains  of 
funereal  lava — the  beds  of  extiinct  fire-torrents, 
— the  surface  every  where  tossed  and  broken,  as 
if  a  stormy  sea  had  been  arrested  in  a  moment 
and  turned  into  a  solid  mass.  It  was  the  most 
striking  embodiment  of  death  brought  into  im- 
mediate contrast  with  the  most  intense  and  fiery 
life. 

Between  the  spot  where  I  stood  and  the  base 
of  the  cone,  there  was  a  constant  oozing  and 
flowing  forth  of  streams  of  lava,  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  which  did  not  quite  correspond  with 
the  impressions  I  had  formed  of  it.  It  was  a 
tamer  and  less  formidable  thing,  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. It  did  not  leap  forth  from  any  defined 
vent  or  orifice,  but  seemed  to  exude  from  the 
soil,  like  pitch  from  a  pine.  I  had  imagined 
that  it  was  like  a  stream  of  molten, metal  running 
from  a  furnace,  and  smiting  upon  the  eye  with 
intolerable  splendor.  But  the  surface  cools  im- 
mediately upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  after 


gliding  a  few  feet,  it  looks  like  a  continuous  mass 
of  compact  and  glowing  coals,  on  the  top  of  which 
lies  a  blackened  crust  of  coke  and  charcoal.  Its 
rate  of  progress  is,  or  was,  as  I  saw  it,  very  slow. 
It  flowed  along  a  well  defined  trench  or  channel, 
the  edge  of  which,  by  day-light,  did  not  differ 
materially  in  appearance  from  the  cooled  surface 
of  the  lava,  so  that  it  was  mainly  by  the  slow 
motion  of  the  latter,  that  the  firm  substance  was 
distinguished  from  the  fluid.  Sometimes  it  fell 
over  a  sheer  descent  of  a  few  feet,  forming  a  glow- 
ing fire-fall — in  imitation  of  water  trembling  over  a 
ro?ky  ledge.  The  cool  surface  would  be  the  first 
to  drop  off,  at  the  edge  or  angle  of  the  wall, 
leaving  a  sheet  or  line  of  pure  fire.  The  glow- 
ing stream  could  be  approached  near  enough  to 
thrust  a  stick  into  it,  though  such  a  neighbor- 
hood was  too  uncomfortable  to  be  borne  for  a 
long  time. 

The  day  of  my  ascent  was  the  17th  of  March, 
and  of  course  the  sun  set  at  about  six.  As  the 
veil  of  darkness  was  gradually  drawn  over  the 
landscape,  the  impression  of  the  scene  grew 
deeper,  and  its  sublimity  more  awful  and  over- 
powering. The  lava,  that  had  a  faint  and  sickly 
gleam  while  the  sun  was  upon  it,  now  burned 
with  a  fierce,  deep  red,  that  was  at  once  beauti- 
ful and  fearful.  All  around,  in  spots  removed 
from  the  flowing  mass,  ruddy  streaks  of  fire  shot 
up  through  the  crevices  of  the  broken  soil.  The 
red-hot  stones  that  were  ejected  from  the  cone, 
could  be  followed  in  every  point  of  theirflight,  till 
they  rose  so  high  in  the  darkening  air,  as  to  pre- 
sent only  a  quivering  point  of  light  to  the  eye. 
The  smoke  and  fine  ashes  also  thrown  from  the 
cone,  passing  off  in  wreaths  and  curls,  were 
touched  with  changing  colors  of  red,  orange,  and 
yellow.  To  complete  the  marvels  of  this  indes- 
cribable scene,  a  young  moon  was  high  in  the 
calm,  blue  heavens  above,  whose  rays  dappled 
the  gray  waste  with  lights  of  silver  and  shadows 
of  ebony,  and  blended  with  the  broad  red  banners 
of  the  lava  streams,  and  the  smoke  and  upward- 
shooting  stars  of  the  cone. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
separate  elements  which  I  have  enumerated,  is 
beyond  all  powers  of  description.  Of  all  the 
works  of  God  upon  which  1  have  ever  looked, 
including  Niagara,  Mount  Blanc,  the  pass  of  the 
Stelvio  and  the  ocean,  by  far  the  most  awful  and 
impressive  was  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  as  I  saw  it. 
Nothing  viewed  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life  is  any  prepnration  for  a  volcano  in  a  st;ite 
of  activity.  This  is  not  the  ease  with  other 
striking  phenomena  of  nature.  A  hill  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  highest  mountain  ;  a  lake,  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  the  dash  of  a  mountain  stream  over 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  of  Niagara.  But  the  element 
of  fire  we  usually  see  oidy  in  f-mall  masses  and 
under  manageable  conditions.  Even  in  con- 
flagrations, we  grapple  with  it  and  subdue  it. 
But  here  upon  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  we  see  it 
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poured  out  like  the  floods,  and  piled  up  like  the 
mountains.  It  is  a  new  revelation  of  omnipotent 
power,  and  of  the  weakness  of  man. 

Between  seven  and  eight  we  turned  our  faces 
homewards.  The  descent  of  the  cone,  which  had 
taken  so  long  to  climb,  was  accomplished  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  force  of  gravity  doing  all  the 
work,  the  will  being  only  called  upon  to  keep 
the  body  upright.  The  ride  to  Resina  by  moon- 
light was  a  tranquillising  influence  after  the  strong 
agitations  and  excitements  of  the  day. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Cold,  indeed,  would  the  world  be,  and  solitary 
indeed  our  position,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sweet 
delights  of  friendship.  Man  must  love;  he  must 
link  himself  to  some  being,  for  his  own  happi- 
ness depends  upon  it;  otherwise  he  grows  sor- 
did and  selfish,  and  tastes  not  the  real  joys  of 
life.  It  is  true  that  we  have  misapplied  the 
word  friendship,  for,  upon  a  slight  aquaintance 
with  a  stranger,  we  designate  hiui  "  our  friend;" 
thus  applying  the  idea  and  deceiving  ourselves, 
as  we  have  nut  yet  proved  him  as  a  friend.  We 
create  woe  by  our  own  acts  of  indiscretion,  and 

;  then  assign  to  others  the  cause. 

,      True  friendship  is  built  upon   the  highest 
powers  of  our  nature  ;  there  exists  between  two 
thus  joined  together  in  honest  friendship  an  in- 
dissoluble attachment,  that  neither  time,  place, 
nor  circumstances  can  destroy,    llow  noble  is 
that  friendship  that  seeks  the  elevation  of  ita  ob- 
ject,aTid  how  poor  must  that  heart  be  that  never  I 
expanded  beneath  the  rays  of  that  genial  pun;  ( 
that  never  let  an  act  of  pure  disinterestedness  I 
animate  its  cold  and  icy  soul  !    Friendship  hat.h  ' 
greatness  in  it,  and  great  is  he  who  hath  so  curb-  | 
ed  the  workings  of  his  selfish  nature  as  to  become  I 
a  friend  to  his  fellow-man,  and  he  who  hath  bat-  j 
tied  gloriously  against  the  obhujuy  and  contempt 
of  the  world,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  laurel  wreath. 

1  But,  alas  !  how  seldom  do  we  find  true  friend- 

!  ship  in  this  world. — A/hj/. 


THE  MAIN  POINT. 

Let  us  not  trouble  ourselves  and  our  neighbors 
with  unprofitable  disputations,  but  all  agree  to 
spread  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  gospel  of  (Jhrist, — Near  lifty  years 
ago  a  great  and  good  man,  Dr.  Potter,  tlien  Arch- 
I  bishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  me  an  advice,  for 
j  which  1  have  ever  since  had  occasion  to  bless 
'  O  )d  : 

If  you  desire  to  be  c^ttcnsively  us(>ful,  do 
not  spend  your  time  or  strength  in  contending 
for  or  against  such  things  as  are  of  a  disputable 
nature,  but  in  testifying  against  open,  notorious 
vice,  and  in  promising  real,  rssential  holin«  ss.  | 
liCt  us  keep  to  this  ;  loaving  a  thousand  dis-  I 
putable  points  to  those  that  have  no  better  busi-  | 


ness  than  to  toss  the  ball  of  controversy  to  and 
fro  ;  let  us  keep  to  our  point.  Let  liS  bear  a 
faithful  testimony  in  our  several  stations  against 
all  ungodliness,  and  with  all  our  might  recom- 
mend that  inward  and  outward  holiness,  "  with- 
out which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

John  Wtslej/. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  RETURN  OF  SUMMER. 
I. 

Oh!  what  glory  returns  with  the  summer 

To  our  distant  and  dreary  clime, 
When  the  Sun,  like  a  king  in  robes  of  honor, 

Rides  out  to  his  borders,  in  state  sublime; 
Spreading,  with  plentiful  outstretched  hand, 
Bounty  and  radiance  through  the  land  ! 

II. 

Such  a  court  never  monarch  attended, 

As  waits  on  the  ennperor  Sun: 
In  the  air  sweets  sounds  and  pt-rfumes  are  blended, 

Rich  emerald  carpets  before  him  run  ; 
And  on  every  hand  is  his  presence  told, 
By  his  royal  colors,  the  green  and  gold. 

in. 

What  a  loyalty  follows  his  march  ! 

What  a  fervor  the  life  blood  stirs  ! 
Each  hoary  wood  waves  a  triumphal  arch. 

The  mountains  are  gay  with  the  blooming  furze  ; 
Wonderful  miracles  now  are  rife  : 
The  old  dry  bones  are  restored  to  life  f 

IV. 

All  is  happiness,  pleasure,  and  mirth, 

And  tilh'd  is  each  heart's  desire  ; 
New  wonder  inspires  the  children  of  earth, 

Hope  beckons  us  boldly  lo  look  still  higher. 
All  beauty  and  sirandeur  now  possible  seem — 
The  fairest  and  wildest  of  which  we  dream. 

v. 

Fair  Cathay,  in  the  di-tant  Pacific, 
Draws  no  fervid-brained  roamer  now; 

Her  palms,  and  her  gems,  and  her  beasts  torrifir, 
Her  coral  and  pearl,  and  her  fruit  ladm  bough  , 

All  an  empty  pa;!;eantry  now  appear; 

Her  throne  is  deserted,  the  King  is  /icre  ! 

VI. 

But  the  monarch,  alas  !  must  depart; 

The  magu'ians  bright  wand  must  fall  : 
Then  will  chilliness  creep  o'er  the  confulent  heart. 

And  pleasure  and  light-hearted  gayety  pall  : 
Then  liteless  will  srom  the  old  dry  bones, 
And  beauty  abandon  the  sticks  and  stones! 


THE  EVENING  CLOUD. 

"  A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  ol  crimson,  tinced  its  braided  snow  ; 
Long  had  I  watched  the  ghuy  moving  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below; 
Trancpiil  its  spirit  peeni'd,  and  lloateil  slow, 

E'en  i'l  its  very  motion,  there  was  rest  ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve,  that  chanced  to  blow 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauirous  wcRl. 
Kwhirm,  inethouuht,  o\  the  drpatted  soul, 

To  wh(»se  white  lobeth*'  gleam  of  bliss  is  given. 
And,  by  the  breath  of  merry  made  to  roll 

Right  onward,  to  the  jioldvn  gate*  of  heav'n, 
Where  to  the  rye  of  fMitb  it  jpeacedil  lies. 

And  tells  to  man  his  glonout  d.  s;  m irs. '' 
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DISINFECTING     OF    PUTRID,     NOXIOUS  GASES. 

A  simple,  cheap,  and  easy  way  of  disinfecting 
putrid,  noxious,  foetid  and  mephitic  gases,  and 
putrid  animal  matter,  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  free  use  of.  soda  ash  and  quick  lime.  Dis- 
solve twenty-five  pounds  of  soda  ash  in  five 
buckets  of  boiling  hot  water,  and  while  hot  slake 
twenty-five  pounds  of  quick  lime,  and  as  soon  as 
slaked,  (which,  if  the  lime  is  good,  will  not  ex- 
ceed five  minutes,)  mix  the  fresh  slaked  lime 
while  hot  with  the  solution  of  soi^'a  ash,  stirring 
it  thoroughly  for  five  minutes,  by  which  time  the 
lime  will  bave  taken  up  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
soda  ash  ;  then  pour  the  hot  mixture  into  the 
privy  vault,  and  it  will  in  a  few  hours  convert 
the  impure  and  foetid  gases  into  ammonia,  and 
entirely  divest  the  premises  of  any  unpleasant 
effluvia,  and  render  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
salubrious  and  healthy.  Soda  ash  of  eighty  per 
cent,  free  alkali  is  sold  at  the  soap  houses  at 
three  dollars  per  hundred  pounds,  at  Athens 
lime  can  be  bought  by  the  barrel  at  seventy-five 
cents  the  cask. 

Every  practical  chemist  knows,  that  putrid 
animal  matter  can  bo  converted  into  ammonia 
by  the  mixture  (in  a  heated  state)  with  caustic 
alkali.  Such  is  the  process,  and  such  the  result 
in  this  case. 

In  large  vaults  a  greater  quantity  than  twenty- 
five  pounds  is  required  ;  the  quantity  should  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vault. 

The  use  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  soda  ash, 
per  annum,  in  a  vault,  prepared  and  used  as  di- 
rected above,  will  prevent  accumulation,  and  ren- 
der the  services  of  a  scavenger  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 

Bilgewater  may  be  purified  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. 

The  preparation  is  more  economical  than  chlo- 
ride of  lime — is  fifty  times  more  efficacious,  and 
ten  thousand  times  more  healthful. 

I  have  used  this  preparation  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  with  the  most  complete  success. — 
New  York  Courier, 


THE  NEW  METAL. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Science  has  been  ex- 
perimenting on  the  new  metal  recently  an- 
nounced as  being  contained  in  abundance  in 
common  potter's  clay.  A  report  has  just  b<>cn 
presented  to  that  body  by  M.  Delville,  which 
says  it  can  be  manufactured  cheaply  from  that 
article,  and  is  apparently  destined  at  no  distant 
day  to  supplant  copper,  iron,  brass  and  tin  in 
many  if  not  all  manufactures.  The  qualities  of 
this  metal,  producible  from  so  cheap  arid  acces- 
sible a  raw  material,  are  stated  to  he  the  light- 
ness of  glass,  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of 
silver,  malleability  and  ductility  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  precious  metals,  the  tenacity  of  iron, 
and  the  fusibility  of  copper  j  so  that  it  may  be 


rolled,  drawn,  hammered  and  filed  into  every 
variety  of  form. — Ledger. 


THE  TRANS-ATLANTIC  SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY, 


Composed  of  English  and  French  capitalists, 
have  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Company, 
whereby  the  former  are  bound  to  construct  and 
lay  down  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  a  sub- 
marine cable  extending  from  Ireland  to  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  and  to  have  the  same  completed 
and  in  operation,  on  or  before  the  22d  day  of 
January,  1858.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London 
Company  had  contracted  for  a  cable  to  connect 
Newfoundland  with  Cape  Breton  or  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  from  whence  lines  are  already 
in  operation  to  New  York.  This  work  will  be  ac- 
complished in  the  course  of  the  present  summer. 
We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  cable  to  be  made 
for  this  Company,  which  is  to  weigh  five  tons 
and  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  mile,  and  pre- 
sents a  much  more  finished  and  compact  appear- 
ance than  the  cable  now  in  use  between  England 
and  the  Continent,  a  short  section  of  which  has 
also  been  exhibited  to  us.  This  English  line 
has  already  worked  four  years  without  alteration 
or  repair,  and  seems  wholly  unaffected  by  time 
or  wear,  or  cheruical  action.  The  two  Com- 
panies, European  and  x\merican,  each  will  own 
the  line  by  it  constructed  ;  but  their  contract 
obliges  them  to  operate  in  connection  with  each 
other,  to  the  exclu  ion  of  all  other  lines,  for  the 
period  of  fifty  years,  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
American  Company's  charter. — N.  Y.  Jour. 
Com. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  YOUNG. 

As  the  Doctor  was  one  day  walking  in  his 
garden  at  Mel  win,  in  company  with  two  ladies, 
one  of  whom  he  afterwards  married,  a  servant 
came  to  tell  him  that  a  gentleman  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  Tell  him,"  said  the  Doctor, 
''that  I  am  too  happily  employed  to  change  my 
situation."  The  ladies  insisted  that  he  should 
go,  as  his  vi.-itor  was  a  man  of  rank,  his  patron 
and  his  friend.  As  persuasion,  however,  had  no 
effect,  one  took  him  by  the  right  arm,  the  other 
by  the  left,  and  led  him  to  the  garden  gate,  when, 
finding  resistance  was  in  vain,  lie  bowed,  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  iieart,  and  in  that  expressive  man- 
ner for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  spoke  the 
following  lines  : 

"  Thus  Adam  look<Ml  when  from  the  carden  driven.. 
And  thus  disputed  orders  sent  fronn  Heaven  ; 
Like  hitn  I  ^o,  but  yet  to  go  am  loth  ; 
Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both  ; 
Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  still  more  unkind, 
Hi8  Eve  went  with  him  but  mine  stays  behind." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  PEOPLE  ON  THE  WESTERN 
CONTINENT. 

A  discovery  which  even  in  this  age  of  almost 
daily  revelations  of  antiquities  and  wonders  of  re- 
mote times  and  people,  must  strike  the  world 
with  wonder,  has  just  been  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  sloop  of- war  Decatur.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  Decatur  sailed  from  Rio  in  company 
with  the  Massachusetts  (propeller,)  that  they 
parted  company,  and  that  for  some  weeks  the 
loss  of  the  Decatur  was  looked  upon  as  certain. 
She  was  afterwards  discovered  by  her  consort, 
part  way  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and 
was  towed  into  the  Pacific  by  the  Massachusetts. 
The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  1st  inst.  pub- 
lishes a  letter,  received  from  0.  EL  Green,  dated 
on  board  the  Decatur,  ''off  the  Stra-its  of  Magel- 
lan, Feb.  15,"  and  which  contains  some  state- 
ments so  startling  that  we  make  the  following 
extracts.  From  the  apparent  respectability  of 
the  source,  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  nar- 
rative, remarkable  as  it  is.  The  writer  says — 
There  being  no  appearance  of  a  change  of  wea- 
ther, I  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days; 
and  accompanied  by  my  classmate  and  chum,  Dr. 
Bainbridge,  Assistant  Surgeon,  was  landed  on 
Terra  del  Fuego.  With  great  labor  and  difficul- 
ty we  scrambled  up  the  mountain-sides,  which 
line  the  whole  southeast  shore  of  these  Straits, 
and  after  ascending  3500  feet,  we  came  upon  a 
plain  of  surpassing  richness  and  beauty;  fertile 
fields — the  greatest  variety  of  fruit  trees  in  full 
bearing,  and  signs  of  civilization  and  refinement 
meeting  us  on  every  side.  We  had  never  read 
any  account  of  these  people,  and  thinking  this 
island  was  wholly  deserted,  except  by  a  few 
miserable  cannibals  and  wild  beasts,  we  had  come 
well  armed,  and  you  can  judge  of  our  surprise. 
The  inhabitants  were  utterly  astonished  at  our 
appearance,  but  exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  nor 
I  any  unfriendliness.  Our  dress  amused  them, 
and  being  tlie  first  white  men  ever  seen  by  thorn, 
they  imagined  that  we  had  come  from  their  God, 
the  Sun,  on  some  peculiar  errand  of  good.  They 
are  the  noblest  race  I  ever  saw,  the  men  all  ran- 
ging from  6  feet  to  G?,  well  proportioned,  very 
athletic,  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  women 
were  among  the  most  perfect  models  of  beauty 
ever  formed,  averaging  5  feet  high,  very  plump, 
with  small  feet  and  hands,  and  with  a  jet  black 
eye  which  takes  you  by  .storm.  We  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  remained  iwo  weeks  with  lliis 
strange  people. 

Their  teachers  of  religion  speak  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  have  traditions  from  Rucccs.sive  pric8t8, 
through  half  a  hundred  centuries. 

They  tell  us  that  the  island  was  once  attached 
to  tlie  main  laT)d  ;  that  about  1900  yo  irsago,  by 
iheir  records,  tlieir  country  was  vi.^iled  by  a  vio- 
Idit  enitliqnake,  wliiili  occuNicmed  the  rent  now 
known  as  the  Jftraits  of  Magellan;  that  on  the 
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op  of  the  mountain  which  lifted  its  head  to  the 
sun,  whose  base  rested  where  the  waters  now 
flow  stood  their  great  temple — which,  according 
to  their  description,  as  compared  to  the  one  now 
existing,  we  saw  must  have  been  17,200  feet 
square,  and  over  1100  feet  high,  built  of  the 
purest  pantile  marble. 

The  ship  is  in  sight  that  will  carry  this  to  you, 
and  I  must  now  close:  only  saying  that  the  offi- 
cial report  of  Dr.  Brainbridge  to  the  Department, 
will  be  filled  with  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able matter,  and  astonish  the  American  people. 
The  vessel  proves  to  be  the  clipper  ship  Creeper, 
from  the  Chinchi  Islands,  with  guano,  for  your 
port,  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  send  you  a  specimen  of  painting  on  porcelain, 
said  to  be  over  3000  years  old,  and  an  image, 
made  of  gold  and  iron,  taken  in  one  of  their  wars 
many  years  before  the  Straits  of  Magellan  existed. 

They  number  about  three  thousand  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  and  I  was  assured  the  popu- 
lation has  not  varied  two  hundred,  as  they  prove 
by  their  traditions,  for  immemorial  ages.  As 
the  aged  grow  feeble  they  are  left  to  die,  and  if 
the  children  multiply  too  rapidly  they  are  sacri- 
ticed  by  the  priests.  This  order  comprises  about 
one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  what  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  "Gymnophists."  They  are  all  of 
one  peculiar  race,  neither  will  they  admit  a  stran- 
ger into  their  order.  They  live,  for  the  most 
part,  near  the  beautifi.'l  stream  called  Tanucan, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains,  passes 
through  the  magnificent  valley  of  Leuvu,  and 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  extreme  south- 
western point  of  the  Island. 

This  residence  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their 
frequent  purifications.  Tlieir  diet  consists  of 
milk,  curdled  with  sour  herbs.  They  eat  apples, 
rice,  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  esteeming-  it 
the  height  of  impiety  to  taste  anything  that  has 
life.  They  live  in  little  huts  or  cottages,  each 
one  by  himself,  avoiding  company  and  discourse, 
employing  all  their  time  in  contemplation,  and 
their  religious  duties.  They  esteem  this  lite  but 
a  necessary  dispensation  of  Nature,  which  thcv 
voluntarily  undergo  as  a  penance,  evidently  thirst- 
ing after  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies;  and 
firmly  believing  that  the  soul  at  death  is  releas- 
from  prison,  and  launches  fi^rth  into  peifi  ct  lib- 
erty and  happiness.  Therefore,  they  are  alwayi! 
cheerfully  disposed  ta  die,  bewailing  those  that 
are  alive,  and  celebrating  the  funerals  of  the 
dead  with  jovful  scdcmnities  and  »rinni|  h. 

A'.  Amrn'ani  au<f  T  S.  (^nz^tfe. 


S.M.T  YOUR  IMIIMNHS 
Li  building  chimneys  put  a  quantify  of  fait 
into  the  mortar  with  which  the  i?Urrcoursos  of 
brick  are  t<^  bo  h\'h\.    The  elTivt  will  be  that  fhrn> 
will  never  be  any  aci  umul.ition  of  .so.>t  in  tlut 

chimney.    The  philosophy  is  thuss'atcd:  Tlic 

salt  in  the  portion  of  mort«r  wli   ii  is  oxpofed 
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absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  every 
damp  day.  The  soot  thus  becoming  damp,  falls 
down  to  the  fire  place. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuff's  of  all  descriptions 
are  quiet  but  firm.  The  sales  for  export  are  light,  at 
$10  75  a  1  i  00.  The  off"erina;s  for  home  consumption 
were  at  $10  75  per  bbl.  for  common  and  good  brands. 
Sales  at  $10  75  a  12  00  per  barrel  for  ex^ra  and  fancy 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  firm.  Last  sabs  at  $7  00  a 
7  25,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Brandywine  Corn  Meal 
at  $5  00  per  bbl.'    A  lot  of  old  slock  at  $1  81. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  not  so  active.  Sales  of  red  at 
$2  60  a  2  65,  and  Penna.  white  at  $  2  70  a  2  71.  Rye 
is  unsettled — sales  at  $1  55,  1  68  a  1  70.  Corn  is 
lower.  Sales  of  13,000  bushf^ls  Southern  and  Penna. 
yellow  at  112c  afloat.  Good  Pennsylvania  Oats  have 
advanced,  and  are  sellinj^  at  65c  a  69c  per  bushel. 

Cattle  Market — During  the  past  week  about 
600  head  of  Beef  Cattle  have  been  offered  at  the  va- 
rious markets,  all  of  which  were  sold  at  from  $11  50 
to  13  00  per  100  lbs.  Cows  and  Calves  are  in  fair 
demand,  and  sales  of  the  former  were  made  at  from 
$17  to  $45,  and  the  latter  at  $f)  50  and  6  50  per  100 
lbs.  The  receipt  of  Hogs  was  quite  large,  amounting 
to  over  3500.  They  were  sold  at  $6  50  and  $7  50  per 
100  lbs.  The  demand  for  Sheep  and  Lambs  was  good, 
and  sales  of  about  900  head  were  made  at  $4  and  $8, 
as  in  quality  and  condition. 


GREENWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— 
This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of  I 
the  Brandywine,  West  Bradford  township,  Chester  I 
county,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West  I 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marshalton.  j 
This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  j 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.    He  has  ) 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Shortlidge,  a  young  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distinguished  himself  for*  his   industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonts,at  sixty 
dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  Educa- 
tion, such  as  Gramm-vr,  RuETORfC,  Elocution,  Pho- 
nography, Botany,  &c.  Geography  and  History  will 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish, 
will  be  taught  without  additional  charge. 

Lectures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari- 
ous branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conform 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decorum.  No 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  such  as 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated. 

The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  of 
the  argument  of  force  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delightful  summer 
retreat.  It  is  easily  reached  from  West  Chester  and 
Downingtown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  to 
Marshalton  three  times  a  week,  viz. :  Third,  Fifth 
and  Seventh  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshalton  P.  O. 

JON  A.  CAUSE,  Principal. 
JOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  Teacher. 
The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  mo. 


1st,  1855.    Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  any 
time,  as  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  harvest. 
5th  mo.  19— 6t. 


BOARDING. — One  or  two  young  men  can  obtain 
boarding  in  a  private  (Friends)  family,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fourth  and  Green  Sts.    Apply  to 
address  to  C.  W.  Packer,  No.  41  North  Second  St. 
5th  mo.  I2~2t. 


117  ILL  be  Published  Fifth  month  l2th,  1855,  THE 
VV  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sandy  ForNDATiON 
Shaken,  and  Innockncy  with  her  Opf.n  Face,  by 
William  Penn,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.    IbO  pages.    Price  25  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
5th  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 


q^HE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  COMLY.  For  sale  by 
1  Ethan  Comly,  No.  25  N.  Second  St. ;  William  W. 
Moore,  No.  100  S.  Fifth  St. ;  Samuel  Pine,  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia;  James  C.  Haviland, 
New  York;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  Baltimore;  or  of  Pub- 
lishers, Chas.  &  Emmor  Comly,  Byberry. 
5th  mo.  5. 


in^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
Fi  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Four  h  Term 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth 
month  next. 

For  paiticulars,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge^s  Hill,  Salem  Co  ,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 4t.  pd. 


/  'HESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
witT  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Ofi^ice,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

4th  mo.  21— 3m. 


WANTED,— By  a  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.  For  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid, J.  M.  W.  Barclay,  P.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  111., 
or  enquire  of  Wm.  W.  Moore,  1 00  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philada. 


rpHE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  a  i  riend.  Female 
J_  Teacher  in  his  family,  to  have  the  care  of,  and  in- 
struct his  children.  Please  to  communicate  with 
Richard  T.  Turner,  Still  Pond  P.  0.,  Kent  County 
Maryland,  or  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  South  5th  si., 
Philadelphia. 

4th  mo.  28th,  1855— 4t. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this 
School  will  commence  on  Second  clay  the  2l?t  of 
Fifth  month  next.  The  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  education  are  taught.  Terms,  $60  per  ses- 
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But  although  I  cannot  charge  myself  with 
wilful  disobedience,  yet  for  fear  of  a  forward 
spirit,  I  have  sometimes,  I  believe,  been  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  omission.  And  though  it  is  dan- 
gerous and  criminal  to  withhold  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  yet,  Oh  !  saith  my  soul,  may  all  who 
are  called  to  this  honorable  work  of  the  ministry, 
j  carefully  guard  against  being  actuated  by  a  for- 
f  ward  spirit,  which  leads  into  a  ministry  that 
will  neith.r  edify  the  church,  nor  bring  honor  to 
our  holy  High  Priest,  Christ  Jesus.  As  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits, — so  is  the  ministry 
known  by  its  effects.  And  such  as  offer  that 
which  produceth  death,  instead  of  life,  will  soon- 
er or  later  sit  down  in  sorrow  and  condemnation, 
for  having  run  before  the  true  Guide. 

About  this  time,  the  Lord  was  graciously 
pleased  to  renew  his  merciful  visitation  unto  the 
Friends  and  inhabitants  of  North  Wales  and 
Plymouth.  Many  of  the  youth  were  reached, 
and,  by  the  effectual  operation  of  divine  and 
heavenly  life,  brought  into  true  submission  to 
'the  cross  of  Christ.  Several  were  called  to  the 
iwork  of  the  ministry,  and  engaged  to  speak  in 
>the  authority  of  the  gospel;  which  is  now,  the 
J  same  as  formerly,  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
ivation, unto  all  who  receive  it  with  meekness, 
land  truly  believe  in,  and  patiently  wait  for,  the 
inward  and  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ  our 
'lioly  JledccMicr. 

i  Among  the  many,  thus  favored,  was  our  dear, 
jand  well  beloved  friend  and  brother,  John  Kvans, 
jwho  was  bh\ssed  with  an  excellent  gift  in  the 
ministry;  and  being  faitliful  to  his  licavenly  call- 
^ing,  h(!  became  an  able  publisher  of  the  gospel; 
Ipreaching  it  in  tlic  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
land  power  of  God.  lie  was  careful  to  discharge  his 


trust  according  to  divine  ability;  yet  he  was  notfor- 
ward,  but  patient  in  waiting  for  the  motions  of 
life ;  by  which  he  attained  experience,  so  that 
he  knew  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence. 
In  speaking,  as  well  as  in  his  love  of  silence,  he 
was  an  example.  He  was  likewise  blessed  with 
the  Christian  virtues  of  brotherly  love,  and  uni- 
versal charity ;  and,  being  endowed  with  a  good 
understanding,  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment. 
Wherefore,  I  always  esteemed  him  as  an  elder 
brother,  and  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. He  was  an  instrument  of  help,  and  of 
good  to  me,  in  my  infant  state  of  religious  ex- 
perience ;  and  which,  in  point  of  gratitude,  I 
ought  never  to  forget.  Oh  !  that  I  may  con- 
duct in  such  a  manner,  through  this  state  of  pro- 
bation, as  that  my  latter  end  may  be  like  his  I 

Now,  although  I  had,  in  some  measure,  been 
faithful  to  the  call  of  my  great  Lord,  and  holy 
Redeemer ;  yet,  he  was  pleased,  at  times,  to 
withdraw  the  light  of  his  countenance  from  me, 
and  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  buffet  me  severely. 
T  was  tempted  to  believe  that  the  peace  I  had 
enjoyed  was  only  a  false  one, — that  it  was  all  de- 
lusion,— and  that  the  mortifications  I  had  un- 
dergone, would  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  my 
soul.  Besides,  how  did  I  know  that  the  Lord 
required  these  mortifications  atmy  hands  ?  Again, 
it  was  suggested,  that  the  humility  I  pretended 
to  was  onlj  feigned ;  and,  therefore,  the  Lord 
would  never  accept  of  it. 

Here  1  was  again  brought  very  low  in  my 
mind,  and  my  spirit  depressed  almost  to  despair; 
so  that  I  began  to  think  all  these  reasonings 
might  be  true  ;  yet  I  knew  not  whither  to  go  for 
help.  After  some  time,  however,  these  words 
sprang  up  in  my  mind  :  I  will  trust  in  the 
Lord  ;— for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength.''  Then,  secret  breathings  arose  to  God 
that  it  might  please  him,  once  more,  to  favor 
me  with  his  holy  presence,  which  giveth  light 
and  life,  whereby  to  distinguish  his  puro  voice 
from  that  of  a  stranger.  J5ut  Oh  I  (lie  bitter 
whisperings  of  Fatan,  and  tlic  thoughts  that 
passed  through  my  mind,  were  such  as  my  soul 
hated.  And,  indeed,  had  not  the  secret  hand  of  In- 
finite Goodness  supported  me,  and  pri'siMVod  roe 
through  those  groat  temptations,  1  should  have 
fainted,  aud  lain  down  in  deep  despair. 

I  had  not  long  enjoyed  diyine  peace,  before 
the  old  accuser  began  again ;  telling  me  1  had 
blasphemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  that  I 
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deceived  the  people,  pretending  to  preach  by  a 
divine  influence.  This  was  insinuated  as  a  posi- 
tive untruth ;  and  f6r  me  to  make  a  show  of  wor- 
shipping a  Being,  whom  I  had  thus  belied,  was 
a  sin,  never  to  be  forgiven.  This  was  a  distress- 
ing state  to  pass  through  ;  and  it  lasted  several 
weeks.  I  went  on  mourning  about,  like  a  per- 
son almost  deprived  of  reason.  And  though 
Friends  still  continued  their  care  and  regard  for 
me,  yet  I  never  had  freedom  to  communicate 
my  exercise  to  any  mortal.  I  have  since  found, 
that  the  Lord  required  this  work,  and  to  endure 
this  trial.  If  people  would  but  patiently  wait 
his  time,  they  would  be  enabled  to  perform  his 
work,  and  would  find  deliverance  in  a  proper  sea- 
son. I  indeed  was  ready  to  conclude  I  was  the 
worst  creature  ever  born,  and  that  I  only  received 
life  for  divine  vengeance.  But  the  Lord  gave 
•  me  to  see  otherwise.  For,  sitting  one  time  alone 
in  the  woods,  a  cry  arose  in  my  heart,  thus:  If  I 
die,  it  shall  be  at  thy  footstool,  0  Lord  !  for  thy 
loving  kindness  has  been  great  to  me,  from  my 
youth  to  this  day.  Then,  falling  on  my  knees, 
I  prayed  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
enlighten  my  understanding  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  might  clearly  see  wherein  I  had  offended 
so  merciful  a  Father:  for  I  thought  I  had  offend- 
ed him,  because  I  was  suffered  to  be  so  tempted. 
His  word  then  became  as  fire  in  my  breast,  and 
the  answer  I  received  was  to  this  effect :  Be  thou 
encouraged.  Thou  art  suffered  to  pass  through 
these  trying  dispensations,  not  only  on  thy  own  ac- 
count, but  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  whom,  when 
qualified,  I  will,  in  my  own  time,  send  thee ;  be 
faithful,  and  I  will  be  with  thee  to  the  end  of  time.'^ 
At  this  intimation,  I  was  tendered,  and  filled 
with  gratitude  to  his  Divine  Majesty,  who  alone 
can  deliver  his  children  out  of  all  their  afflic- 
tions. And  my  soul,  at  this  time,  under  a  sweet 
sense  of  his  goodness,  bows  with  awful  reverence 
and  with  praises  to  his  holy  name,  and  says, 
who  is  like  unto  our  God  ? 

I  wish  all  who  make  a  profession  of  the  Truth 
may  conduct  agreeably  to  the  holy  principle  of 
sincerity ;  and  then  such  will  be  good  examples 
to  their  children  and  families,  if  they  have  any, 
as  also  to  the  youth  in  general. 

There  were  many  incidents  occurred  during  the 
time  of  my  being  among  these  Friends,  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  payment  of  my  passage,  which, 
for  brevity's  sake,  I  omit.  "When  the  time  for 
which  I  engaged  to  them  was  expired,  I  served 
them  a  quarter  of  a  year  longer,  in  consideration 
of  the  tender  regard  they  had  shown  to  rae, 
when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  conducted 
otherwise, — and  also  for  granting  me  the  liberty 
of  going  to  week-day  meetings, — which  addition- 
al service  they  accepted  from  me  with  reluctance. 
We  loved  one  another  much  ;  and  being  unwil- 
ling to  part,  I  stayed  with  them  till  the  spring 
following ;  and  then,  in  much  love  and  tender- 
ness, we  parted. 


I  am  persuaded,  that  if  servants  were  careful 
to  discharge  their  trust  faithfully  to  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  the  Lord  would  provide  suitably  ] 
for  their  support  through  the  world,  with  credit 
and  reputation.    I  never  was  more  easy  and  con-  j 
tented  in  mind,  with  regard  to  outward  things,  | 
in  any  station  of  life,  than  when  I  was  a  servant.  ;! 
Because,  under  this  circumstance,  I  met  with 
that  for  which  I  had  labored  many  years  :  even  ' 
the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  j 
who  is  the  only  way  to  the  Father,  and  whom  to 
know  is  life  eternal. 

I  cannot  but  desire  that  people,  in  every  con-  ;' 
dition  in  this  world,  may  be  thus  blessed.  When 
the  soul  is  tendered  with  the  love  of  God,  it  j 
strongly  desires  that  all  may  be  partakers  of  life  i 
and  salvation,  as  freely  offered  through  Christ  i^; 
Jesus,  our  Lord.  | 

When  I  had  fulfilled  ray  contract,  as  above 
noted,  I  found  a  concern  to  move  over  Schuyl-  , 
kill;  which  I  did,  with  the  advice  of  some  of  my  { 
Welch  friends,  who  had  been  as  nursing  fathers  t 
and  mothers  to  me. 

I  stayed  some  time  at  Haverford,  where  I  . 
found  many  good  Friends,  who  were  tender  of  j 
me.     I  attended  meetings  diligently,  both  on  . 
first  and  other  days  of  the  week,  at  Haverford, 
Radnor,  Merion,  kc.  as  I  found  freedom    yet  I  I 
very  seldom  appeared  in  public.    When  out  of  -  j 
meetings,  I  kept  myself  pretty  much  retired  from  I 
company ;  finding  retirement  profitable  for  me, 
in  this  my  infant  state  in  religion.    I  hired  for  a  i 
month  with  a  Friend ;  but  would  not  engage  for 
a  longer  time,  because  I  found  this  was  not 
the  right  place  for  me  to  settle  in.    I  was  scru- 
pulous of  fixing  any  price  for  my  work,  fearing 
I  might  overvalue  it,  and  that  those  for  whom  I 
wrought  would  lose  l3y  me;  and  therefore  I  lefti 
it  to  them  to  give  me  what  they  thought  I 
earned.  (i 

Thus,  I  conducted  to  the  best  of  my  under- ' 
standing,  with  fear,  lest  I  should  bring  dishonor' 
to  the  holy  profession  I  made,  and  be  a  stum-1 
bling  block  in  the  way  of  tender  inquirers.  Th(  i 
Lord,  in  this  state,  regarded  me,  and  not  onl}l 
favored  me,  many  times,  with  the  descending} 
of  heavenly  life  and  love,  but  gave  me  favoj 
both  with  Friends  and  others  :  so  that  I  might' 
have  had  the  best  places,  either  in  Philadelphia  i 
or  in  the  country.  But  I  was  not  to  settle  ii' 
those  parts;  I  must  go  a  little  further;  but  th»'f 
place  was  yet  hid  from  me.  | 

One  first-day,  after  I  had  sat  some  time  iif 
Haverford  meeting,  David  Lloyd,  from  Chesteil 
with  his  wife,  and  several  other  Friends,  cami 
into  the  meeting.  As  soon  as  they  were  seate  ! 
it  was  as  though  it  had  been  spoken  to  mtj 
"These  are  the  people  with  whom  thou  must g I 
and  settle.''  They  being  strangers  to  me,  an! 
appearing  as  persons  of  distinction,  I  said  in  m ' 
heart.  Lord,  how  can  such  an  one  as  I  get  a( 
quaintance  with  people  who  appear  so  muc 
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bove  the  common  rank  ?  The  word  was  in  my 
oul,  Be  still;  I  will  make  way  for  thee  in 
heir  hearts.  They  shall  seek  to  thee."  I  knew 
;ot  what  to  think  of  this ;  and  was  afraid  it  might 
■e  a  temptation  of  satan  ;  yet  rested  contented  in 
he  thought,  that  the  Lord,  who  never  yet  had 
ailed,  was  all-sufficient  to  provide  for  me.  At 
hat  instant,  a  great  stillness  came  over  me,  and 

felt  the  love  of  my  heavenly  Father  to  af- 
oct  me  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  I  after- 
wards understood,  that  David  Lloyd  and  his 
7ife  fixed  their  eyes  upon  me  ;  feeling  a  near 
ympathy  with  me,  such  as  they  had  never 
mown  toward  a  stranger  before,  and  said  in 
heir  hearts,  "  This  young  woman  is,  or  will  be 
.  preacher."  They  were  both  tendered;  and  it 
7as  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  they  were  to  take 
ne  under  their  care,  and  nurse  me  for  the  Lord's 
ervice,  with  a  promise  that  his  blessing  should 
ittend  them.  This,  I  had  from  their  own  mouths, 
ifter  I  came  to  live  with  them. 

After  the  meeting,  I  was  passing  away  as  usual, 
'or  fear  of  being  taken  notice  of ;  but  was  stop- 
)ed  by  a  Friend,  who  asked  me  to  go  home  with 
ler,  saying,  the  Chester  Friends  were  to  dine 
-here.  I  excused  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 
Then  those  Friends  came  to  me  and  spake  kind- 
y;  which  ajffected  me  in  such  a  manner,  that 
,hey  let  me  go,  but  told  some  Friends  there  how 
hey  felt  towards  me  and  how  it  opened  to  them 
n  the  meeting.  They  left  their  love  to  me,  and 
laid  they  intended  to  visit  me  soon,  with  propo- 
lals  for  my  living  with  them  ;  for  according  to 
vhat  each  of  them  felt  in  themselves,  they  were 
0  become  instruments  of  good  to  me. 

Soon  after  this,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Rlizabclh  Levis,  a  friend  of  Springfield.  The 
!t7ay  and  manner  of  which  was  thus  :  I  had  not 
ippeared  in  public,  for  a  great  while,  nor  felt 
my  motions  that  way.  I  was  very  low  in  my 
mind,  and  having  got  into  a  dark  state,  had 
igain  almost  lost  hope,  and  thought  it  impossible 
out  that  I  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  tcmpta- 
ions  of  the  grand  enemy,  who  still  followed  me. 
[lowevcr,  it  happened  that  Elizabeth  Levis  came 
,0  visit  Ilaverford  meeting,  where  I  tljcn  was. 
/Vfter  some  time  of  silence,  she  stood  up,  and, 
peaking  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  so  effectually 
^aid  open  ray  present  state,  that  I  could  heartily 
lubscribe  to  the  truth  of  her  testimony.  The 
oowcr  that  attended  her  ministry,  reached  the 
tvitness  of  God  in  my  heart,  A  zeal  was  begot- 
ten in  mo,  for  the  honor  of  the  good  cause  ;  and 
[  was  filled  with  love  to  the  instrument  through 
jvhom  I  had  bo(Mi  favored.  Hope  was  again  ro- 
acwed  in  me,  that  by  virtue  of  the  word  preach- 
;^d,  the  Lord  would  still  continue  his  wonted  fa- 
Vors  to  mo,  and  preserve  rao  from  the  snares  of 
the  wicked  one. 

After  meeting,  Elizabeth  took  kind  notice  of 
Sf  me,  and  said,  "  1  came  hero  to-(hiy,  through 
-he  cross, — the  Lord  knows  for  what  end  1  It 


may  be  for  thy  sake."  I  was  so  overcome  that  I 
could  not  speak  ;  but  wept  much,  and  esteemed 
it  as  a  blessing  that  she  had  taken  notice  of  me. 
I  went  home  rejoicing  in  spirit,  because  I  had 
met  with  divine  refreshment,  of  which  I  was  in 
much  need. 

As  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  me  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  by  the  renewing  of  his  pure 
love,  I  made  covenant,  that  if  he  would  be  with 
me  in  the  way  I  should  go,  he  should  be  my 
God,  and  I  would  serve  him  forever.  As  this 
disposition  increased,  I  felt  the  unity  of  the  one 
Spirit  to  this  his  dear  handmaid  ;  and  in  that  we 
became  near  and  dear  to  each  other.  In  process 
of  time,  we  joined  as  companions  in  the  work  of 
the  gospel,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
mention  in  the  course  of  this  account. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  XLVIII. 

Anne  Dixon,  daughter  of  Christopher  and 
Elizabeth  Dixon,  of  Streatham,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  was  from  a  child  religiously  inclined, 
and  tenderly  affectionate  to  those  who  kept  their 
places  in  the  truth,  being  much  delighted  in 
reading  good  books,  and  was  of  a  very  sober  life 
and  conversation,  gaining  a  good  report,  and  well 
beloved  of  all ;  watchful  that  she  might  not  oflFend 
the  Lord,  by  being  an  evil  example  to  others. 
Falling  sick  of  the  small  pox,  upon  the  7th  day 
of  the  Second  month,  1718,  she  continued  in 
great  weakness  of  body,  the  space  of  six  day,  dur- 
ing which  time,  these  expressions,  among  others, 
were  observed. 

She  being  under  great  affliction,  said,  "One 
had  need  be  near  the  Lord  ;  for  we  know  not 
how  soon  we  may  be  taken  away.  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  be  merciful  to  me,  not  through  my  good 
works,  but  by  his  favor  and  great  loving  kindness. 
It  is  welll  lived  so  near  the  Lord  ;  it  stands  upon 
us  so  to  do,  and  if  the  Lord  should  spare  me  any 
longer,  I  hope  I  should  live  nearer  to  him  than 
ever,  saying.  Oh  God  !  remember  me."  She  said 
to  her  father,  Dear  father,  have  a  care  that  thou 
do  nothing  that  may  offend  God  ;  and  if  thou 
hast  done  any  thing  that  hath  offended  him,  let 
the  time  past  be  sufficient.  She  also  desired 
some  present  to  tell  her  brother  Joseph  to  live 
well  for  the  time  to  come  ;  and  she  bade  her 
younger  brother  be  a  good  lad,  saying  "  the  Lord 
will  be  kiud  to  thee,"  exhorting  a  cousin  then 
present,  not  to  mind  pride  and  finery,  but  the 
fear  of  the  Jjord. 

Ik^itig  in  soujc  agony  of  spirit,  she  said,  "  Oh  I 
that  1  had  a  full  a-^suranco  of  niy  entrance." 
Desiring  all  present  to  withdraw,  her  mother  only 
excepted,  and  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  her 
lips  were  perceived  to  move,  and  in  a  little  time 
she  broke  forth  into  praise.^,  saying,  **  I  have 
now  received  full  assurance  from  the  Lord,  now 
T  can  return  him  praises.  Oh  !  glory  to  n\y 
God,"  repeating  it  over  again  ;  saying  furi!icr, 
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*'The  Lord  was  near,  and  I  knew  it  not prais- 
ing the  Lord  then  in  an  harmonious  manner. 
Another  time,  she  said,  "  If  I  go  now,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  no  dishonor  to  the  truth,  for  I  have  noth- 
ing but  love  and  good-will  to  all.  I  have  wronged 
nobody,  neither  done  an  ill  thing  that  I  know 
of,  in  all  my  life.  I  doubt  people  will  praise 
me  when  I  am  gone,  but  all  the  praise  is  due  to 
the  Lord  !  At  another  time,  being  very  weak, 
she  said,  Though  my  afflictions  are  very  great, 
yet  I  am  borne  up  over  them  all.  It  is  a  brave 
thing  to  be  prepared  for  a  dying  bed.  Lord ! 
hasten  thy  work."  Several  times  expressing  her 
willingness  to  die ;  and  in  true  love  and  charity 
with  all,  departed  this  life,  in  peace  with  the 
Lord,  upon  the  12th,  and  was  buried  at  Raby, 
the  15th  of  Second  Month,  1718,  aged  twenty- 
six  years  and  about  three  months. 


JOB  THOMAS. 

Job  Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Caermarthen- 
shire,  in  Wales.  His  youth  appears  to  have 
been  tinctured  with  some  of  the  vanities  inci- 
dent to  this  period  of  life,  and  he  has  been  fre- 
quently heard  to  lament  that  he  had  not  then 
been  more  obedient  to  the  Lord's  requirings.  To 
his  surviving  friends,  however,  he  was  little 
known,  except  as  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings 
for  divine  worship  and  for  discipline,  and  as  an 
approved  minister,  sound  in  word  and  doctrine, 
holding  fast  without  wavering  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  His  heart  was  enlarged  by 
gospel  love,  and  filled  with  earnest  desires  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow- creatures  universally.  He 
was  bold  in  delivering  plain  truths;  and  in  his 
native  tongue,  he  was  clear,  persuasive  and  fluent. 
He  several  times  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and  occasionally 
had  public  meetings  with  those  of  other  societies. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  world  he  would  have 
been  accounted  a  poor  man — his  habitation  was 
a  small  farm-house  in  Caermarthenshire,  retired 
and  sequestered,  but  not  far  distant  from  the 
public  road.  In  this  humble  mansion  he  re- 
ceived and  entertained  his  friends  with  gladness 
and  hospitality.  His  means  of  support  were  the 
culture  of  a  small  farm,  and  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. 

About  the  year  1797,  he  was  thrown  from  a 
horse,  and  received  so  great  an  injury  of  the 
spine,  as  to  occasion  the  deprivation  of  voluntary 
motion  in  every  limb.  His  head  only  remained 
subject  to  his  will;  this  he  could  still  turn,  while 
he  was  indebted  to  personal  assistance  for  his 
removal  from  his  bed  to  his  chair,  for  any  slight 
alteration  in  his  position,  and  in  short  for  almost 
every  common  function  of*the  body,  the  free  per- 
formance of  which,  though  it  is  scarcely  observed 
by  rhe  healthy  and  vigorous,  constitutes  much 
of  the  comfort  of  animal  life.  His  body,  though 
thus  deprived  of  motion,  was  still  sensible  to 


pain,  and  much  of  this  positive  affliction  was 
added  to  the  nega^ve  one,  of  total  helplessness. 
He  was  generally  fastened  in  his  chair,  while  his 
body  and  legs  were  nearly  in  one  straight  and 
stiff  line,  with  his  useless  arms  lying  before  him. 
Oftentimes  he  was  grievously  affected  by  acute 
internal  pains,  to  which  his  wan  and  pallid  coun- 
tenance gave  ample  testimony ;  yet  amid  all  this 
complicated  suffering,  his  mind  seems  to  have  re- 
mained calm  and  unimpaired.  He  derived  much 
comfort  from  the  society  of  his  friends,  especially 
such  as  he  esteemed  alive  to  true  religion  ;  his 
own  mind  appearing  to  be  stedfastly  anchored  in 
Christ  Jesus.  He  kept  up  religious  meetings  in 
his  house,  and  often  labored  in  them  in  doctrine, 
to  the  edification  of  those  who  were  assembled 
with  him. 

In  this  state  of  bodily  suffering,  he  continued 
about  ten  years,  evincing  by  his  resignation  and 
patience  that  he  was  divinely  supported  under  all. 
About  the  leginning  of  the  8th  month,  1807,  his 
symptoms  of  disease  increased,  and  on  the  15th, 
being  considerably  worse,  he  called  his  wife  and 
son  to  his  bed-side,  and  with  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance addressed  them  in  the  Welch  language, 
nearly  as  follows.  He  inquired  whether  they 
had  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  the  blessed  hours  are  approaching ;  yea,  and 
before  this  night,  I  shall  have  escaped  in  safety 
where  neither  trials  nor  troubles  shall  come.  Be 
content,  and  do  not  grieve  after  me,  for  I  am 
setting  off  to  endless  joy,  to  praise  Him  who  has 
brought  me  patiently  through  the  whole  of  my 
troubles  and  inexpressible  afflictions.  Support 
me,  0  Lord,  for  these  few  minutes,  for  I  am 
nearly  come  beyond  the  boundary  of  time  to  a 
boundless  eternity.  I  am  now  near  giving  you 
the  last  farewell;  but  take  warning,  and  be  daily 
on  your  watch,  for  in  the  hour  you  do  not  sus- 
pect, death,  namely,  the  king  of  terrors,  will 
come  to  meet  you,  who  will  make  no  difference 
between  one  or  the  other.  But  in  the  strength 
and  love  of  Jehovah  you  will  not  fear  death,  if 
you  seek  Him  whilst  he  is  to  be  found,  and  serve 
him  with  a  willing  mind  and  an  obedient  heart; 
for  his  paths  are  paths  of  peace,  and  his  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness.  0,  pray  continually  to 
the  Lord,  to  draw  your  desires  and  affections 
from  off  earthly  things,  and  to  establish  them 
upon  things  heavenly  and  everlasting. 

^'  My  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of  Him  who  has 
washed  me  in  the  fountain  set  open  for  the  house 
of  David,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem — not 
through  my  own  merits,  hut  through,  the  merits  of 
the  crucified  Immanuel,  xoho  died  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind.  And  you  who  have  to  remain  a 
little  after  me,  give  the  praise,  the  reverence,  and 
the  honor  to  Him,  and  supplicate  day  and  night 
before  his  throne,  until  you  have  certain  know- 
ledge that  you  have  been  baptized  with  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  was  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  Remem- 
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ber,  it  is  not  an  outward  baptism  that  will  serve, 
which  is  but  the  practising  of  the  old  shadows. 
Know  also,  that  it  is  not  the  profession  of  reli- 
gion that  will  do,  but  one  that  is  pure  and  un- 
defiled  before  Grod.  This  will  conduct  you  in 
safety  to  the  everlasting  habitations. 

"  Now  the  time  of  my  dissolution  draws  nigh 
— for  me  to  go  to  the  place  where  I  have  been 
these  two  nights.  The  Lord  himself  came  to 
meet  me  ;  and  took  me  with  him  to  the  height 
of  heaven,  among  myriads  of  his  holy  angels, 
where  his  saints  were  before  him,  and  will  be  for 
ever.  Behold  !  now  I  give  up  the  spirit :  and  lo ! 
my  comely  companions  coming  to  hold  my  head 
above  the  waves  of  Jordan.  Behold  !  the  gates 
of  heaven  open,  and  the  Lord  myself  with  arms 
stretched  out  to  receive  me  to  his  mercy  ;  I  hope 
you  who  are  behind  will  follow  me  thither.  Suc- 
cess to  the  gospel  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  end  of  the  earth :  also  to  my  dear 
brethren,  that  they  may  persevere  in  their  faith 
to  the  end  of  their  days,  and  then  their  rest  will 
be  with  the  Lamb,  where  no  pain  or  affliction  will 
come. 

Behold  !  the  blessed  time  is  come,  for  me  to 
depart  in  peace  with  every  one,  with  good  de- 
sires for  every  one,  and  forgiving  every  one. 
Receive  my  last  farewell,  and  the  Lord  bless  you 
with  the  blessings  of  mount  Zion."  Having 
uttered  these  expressions,  he  quietly  breathed 
his  last. 

Such  is  the  peaceful  and  triumphant  close  of 
a  life  spent  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Grod.  Who 
is  there,  that  in  contemplating  such  a  death  bed 
scene,  would  not  earnestly  exclaim,  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous  !"  Let  us  remember 
then,  that  in  order  to  secure  to  ourselves  this 
glorious  privilege,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that 
we  should  live  a  holy  ;  harmless,  self-denying  life. 
We  must  take  up  our  daily  cross  to  all  the  vani- 
ties and  sinful  gratifications  of  the  world,  and 
follow  our  crucified  Saviour  in  the  path  of  re- 
generation. We  shall  then  be'permittcd  joyfully 
to  realize,  both  through  life  and  in  death,  the 
truth  of  his  owa,.blessed  declaration,  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me  ;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand." 


Sclcrtod  for  Friends'  Tnt<'lli;j;cnouv. 

j  There  is  no  need  of  smiting  a  rock  in  the 
wilderness,  to  supply  the  thirst  of  the  heart.  So 
I'lr  as  outward  things  arc  concerned,  no  spring 

,  llooJs  of  good  fortune  are  necessary  for  llu?  pur- 
])nsc  :  if  the  mind  is  kept  in  action,  and  the  af- 
fections unchillod  by  selfishness,  every  day  of 
life  may  be  a  festival  of  gladness,  because  when 
the  .power  of  enjoyment  is  kept  in  order,  the 

,  inranif  of  enjoyment  are  never  wanting.  The 
threat  truth  is,  that  hap}iiness  depends  on  what 
vvo  are,  and  not  what  we  hacc  :  that  when  the 


spirit  is  kept  in  tune,  the  harmonies  of  nature 
and  of  life  will  always  be  listened  to  with  de- 
light :  that,  to  be  at  peace  with  ourselves,  with 
others  and  with  God,  brings  out  those  full  organ 
tones  of  glory  and  love,  on  which  the  soul  floats 
as  on  the  ocean,  upborne  from  all  things  un- 
worthy, and  brought  continually  nearer  to  the 
skies." 


LETTER  FROM  A.  SHACKLETON  TO  A  RELATION. 

*  *  *  *  If  we  are  not  watchful  and  careful 
to  step  along  in  true  fear,  during  our  pilgrimage 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  work!  of  dangers, 
we  shall  sufi"er  great  loss,  and  let  an  enemy  into 
our  habitation  who  will  sow  one  kind  or  other  of 
evil  seed,  and  suffer  the  loss  of  the  unity  of  the 
spirit,  the  inward  guide,  which  is  the  bond  of 
such  peace  as  far  too  many  are  quite  strangers 
to,  seeking  only  to  gratify  a  carnal  inclination. 
And  sooner  or  later  they  that  do  so  must  needs 
"  reap  corruption,"  when  they  that  sow  to  the 
spirit,  taking  good  heed  to  that  unerring  guide, 
the  experienced  apostle  tells  us,  are  to  "reap 
life  everlasting."  And  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
are  meekness  and  sweet  peace  and  joy,  even  in 
this  life.  Such  are  preserved  by  the  rod  and 
stafi*,  and  are  no  strangers  to  the  working  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  if 
they  hold  out  in  true  faithfulness  to  the  end  of 
the  race,  will  not  be  surprised  without  the  hea- 
venly oil  in  their  lamps,  at  the  midnight  cry, 
"The  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet 
him ;"  having  been  so  wise  as  to  keep  their 
lamps  burning,  and  their  lights  (to  others,  edi- 
fying lights)  shining. 

Thou  hast  children;  tell  them  where  durable 
riches  are  to  be  found.  Watch  over  them,  that 
they  may  be  fruitful  vines  growing  by  the  sides 
of  thy  house;  that  so  the  Lord  of  life,  who  is 
continually  watching  over  us  for  our  good,  may 
have  babes  to  praise  him  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Oh !  that  I  could  see,  whilst  here, 
the  sweet  smelling  myrtle  and  fir-tree  succeed 
the  thistle  and  thorn,  that  only  encumber  the 
ground,  and  bring  not  fruit  like  trees  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  honor  of  the  good  husbandman,  who 
is  lookins;  for  fruit.  Let  us  not,  dear  cousin,  be 
unmindful  to  watch  always;  and  thus  being  pre- 
served in  our  allotments,  we  may  be  of  some 
service  to  our  children  and  others,  and  have  au- 
thority and  true  discerning  to  rebuke  the  stub- 
born, strengthen  the  weak  and  comfort  the 
feeble-minded,  and  be  useful  members  of  that 
spotless  church  whereof  Christ  .lesus  is  the  holy 
head  and  High  Triest.  *  *  * 

lu  true  aflfectiou,       A  S. 


sriniTUALiTY  or  tuk  christian  UKi.uaoN. 

The  new  dispensation  is  a  dispensation  of  sub- 
stances and  realities,  and  not  of  t>flfti  »ttd 
shadows  :  not  of  outward  and  vitiiblo  s>ipil,  but 
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of  inward  and  spiritual  graces,  God  is  often  lost 
in  prayers  and  ordinances —  Cecil. 


Extract  from  HolUster^s  Hutory  of  Connecticut. 

The  first  dwellings  of  the  colony  were  mostly 
constructed  of  logs.  .  During  the  first  winter  in 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  the  plant- 
ers had  no  better  houses  than  the  huts  now  used 
by  the  colliers  while  tending  their  coal-pits. 
After  the  arrival  of  new  comers,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  better  dwellings  were  erected, 
and  in  all  the  old  towns,  a  few  frame  houses  were 
built  for  the  wealthier  citizens.  The  domicils 
of  the  clergy  were  frequently  not  only  convenient, 
but  elegant.  The  Governor,  and  some  of  the 
rich  magistrates  and  gentlemen,  often  indulged 
in  costly  residences.  A  house,  built  in  1640, 
by  Henry  Whitfield,  the  founder  of  Guil- 
ford, is  still  standing,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  constructed  of  stone, 
with  solid  massive  walls,  and  is  able  to  last  for 
centuries  more.  The  outer  doors  of  the  Con- 
necticut mansion  were  of  double  oaken  planks, 
made  as  solid  as  a  single  piece  of  timber,  by 
heavy  nails  driven  into  them  at  regular  intervals. 
These  doors  were  secured  at  night  by  stout 
wooden  bars  that  through  the  day  had  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  thus  the  domestic  paradise 
of  the  planter  was  protected  from  the  entrance 
of  wild  beasts  or  Indians,  at  that  time  the  only 
burglars  in  Connecticut.  It  was  at  a  later  period, 
after  the  Indians  had  been  quelled  and  the  wolves 
and  bears  driven  away,  that  the  tenants  of  these 
Arcadian  castles  slept  peacefully  from  year  toyear 
without  even  barring  or  bolting  their  doors.  The 
rooms  were  seldom  more  than  seven  feet  in  height. 
The  athletic  emigrants  and  their  sturdy  sons 
could  hardly  stand  upright  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
without  brushing  the  fur  of  their  bear-skin  caps 
against  the  timbers  overhead.  The  chimney  was 
a  curiosity.  Its  foundations  were  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  square.  It  rose  out  of  the  center, 
like  a  huge  stone  tower,  forming  the  most  inde- 
structible part  of  the  edifice.  The  fire-places  were 
of  such  vast  dimensions  that  the  wood,  as  brought 
from  the  forest,  could  be  pitched  upon  the  mas- 
sive andirons  without  curtailment.  A  huge  log 
of  maple,  oak,  or  walnut,  was  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  fire-place.  This  was  surrounded  by  a  pile 
of  smaller  logs.  The  andirons  were  brought  in 
front  of  this  terrible  battery,  and  armed  with 
another  log  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  called 
a  forestick.  The  wood  was  then  laid  on,  inter- 
spersed with  pine  knots,  birch-bark,  or  other  dry 
fuel,  and  when  the  whole  was  kindled,  presented 
a  splendor  of  warmth  and  comfort,  to  which 
these  degenerate  days  of  stoves  and  hot-air  fur- 
naces can  show  no  parallel. 

The  meals  of  the  colonists  were  of  a  primitive 
character.  The  usual  breakfast  was  bean-por- 
ridge.   This  viand;  celebrated  in  song,  consisted 


of  a  soup  made  of  sjfl.t-meat  and  beans,  and  sea- 
soned with  savory  herbs.    Tea  and  cofFee  were 
not  used  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
principal  drink  was  beer,  and  cider,  after  the 
orchards  were  grown  ;  and  as  early  as  1654,  laws 
were  passed  regulating  the  sale  of  those  beverages. 
The  dinner  was  a  substantial  meal.    A  large  In-  \ 
dian  pudding  was  generally  the  first  course  ;  after  ■ 
that,  boiled  beef  and  pork;  then  wild  game,  with 
potatoes  ;  winding  up  with  turnips  and  other 
vegetables  native  to  the  climate.    Succatosh,  in 
its  season,  was  a  luxury.    Samp  took  its  place  ? 
in  the  autumn.    Pumpkins,  cooked  in  various 
ways,  crowned  the  resources  of  their  gastronomy. 
Dinner  was  served  at  noon.    Supper,  which  came  | 
in  a  few  hours,  was  no  sham.    It  consisted  of  ; 
the  remains  of  the  previous  meal     coldly  fur- 
nished  forth,''  with  an  abundance  of  cakes  made 
of  corn-meal,  rye,  or  buckwheat,  sufficient  to  re- 
joice the  heart  of  a  Scotchman.    The  table-fur- 
niture was  plain.  Pewter  was  the  ordinary  metal  ! 
in  use.    Tin  and  crockery  were  scarce.    Silver  ] 
tankards  and  beakers  were  to  be  found  in  the  ] 
houses  of  most  of  the  wealthy  planters. 

They  had  no  wheeled  carriages  or  wagons  until  | 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  very 
few  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  \ 
The  first  pleasure  carriage  ever  brought  into  Litch- 
field was  owned  by  Mr.  Matthews,  the  English  ' 
Mayor  of  New-York,  who  was  confined  in  that  ; 
town  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  1776.    The  bride- 
groom, who  went  to  a  neighboring  town  to  be 
married,  rode  on  horseback,  and  brought  his  bride 
home  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 

The  Puritan  colonists  of  Connecticut  were  no  ; 
ascetics  in  the  matter  of  costume.   Many  of  them 
had  brought  brave  wearing  apparel  with  them 
from  England.    The  gentry  indulged  in  silks, 
velvets  and  beavers,  though  the  clothing  for 
common  use  was  from  homespun  materials.  They 
raised  their  own  sheep.    The  wool  was  shorn  by 
the  hands  of  the  planters,  and  spun  and  woven 
into  cloth  by  the  females  of  the  family,  which 
was  then  cut  by  the  skilful  matron  into  garments 
for  the  members  of  her  household.    Flax  and 
hemp  were  also  cultivated  with  great  care,  and 
served  as  materials 'for  raiment  during  the  sum4|^ 
mer  months.    Small  clothes  were  worn  from  the 
earliest  times.    They  were  made  of  sheep  and 
deer-skin,  as  well  as  of  cloth.    Until  nearly  the  . 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  they  were 
worn  by  boys,  as  soon  as  the  dress  of  childhood  \ 
had  been  laid  aside.    Shoes  with  silver  or  brass  • 
buckles  were  used  instead  of  boots ;  and  buckles  ' 
of  the  same  material  secured  the  small  clothes 
and  stockings  at  the  knee.    The  coat  in  fashion 
at  the  time  of  the  emigration  came  down  in  front  j 
below  the  knee  and  was  fastened  to  the  very  bot-  k 
torn  with  buttons  or  clasps,  and  sometimes  with  i 
hooks  and  eyes.    The  skirts  were  very  full  and  I 
were  made  to  hang  off  from  the  person  by  being  1 
stifl'ened  with  buckram.    The  coat  worn  by  fl 
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wealthy  gentlemen,  and  public  officers,  was  gor- 
geously decorated  with  gold  lace.  Instead  of  a 
broad  collar,  it  had  only  a  narrow  hem  that  ex- 
posed to  view  the  plaited  stock  of  fine  linen 
cambric,  with  its  large  silver  buckle  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The  close  bodied  coat,  with  its 
short  waist,  and  flexible  skirts,  was  not  intro- 
duced until  1790.  Cloaks  were  a  favorite 
costume  with  the  fathers  of  Connecticut.  They 
were  of  a  variety  of  colors,  but  red  bore  the 
palm. 

Hats  were  at  first  generally  made  of  wool,  but 
beaver  soon  came  into  use  and  prevailed  for  many 
years.  Of  whatever  material,  they  were  crowned 
and  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  The  brims  were 
so  broad  that  a  flurry  of  wind  blew  them  off*  the 
head  unless  they  were  held  on  by  the  hand.  The 
plumed  hat,  worn  by  Charles  I.  and  his  cavaliers, 
was  sometimes  seen  among  the  Connecticut 
Puritans.  About  the  year  1679,  the  military 
cocked  hat  came  into  fashion  and  was  extensively 
worn.  It  assumed  various  shapes  until  it  sub- 
sided into  the  three  corned  cocked  hat,  which 
was  in  almost  universal  use  among  gentlemen  in 
New-England  from  1732  to  1779.  Soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  wigs  was  introduced.  They  were 
of  various  colors,  patterns  and  dimensions,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  Judges, 
magistrates,  lawyers,  and  gentlemen  claiming  to 
belong  to  the  "better  class"  were  among  the 
first  to  adopt  the  fashion.  Many  of  the  clergy 
afterward  adopted  it;  though  others  talked, 
preached  and  prayed  against  it  as  an  unchristian 
habit;  and  the  devout  Elliot,  the  celebrated 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  regarded  it  as  an  abun- 
dant source  of  the  calamities  which  at  that  time 
afflicted  New-England.  The  wigs  were  often 
powdered,  and  fell  in  long,  luxuriant  curls  upon 
the  shoulders.  Human  hair  soon  became  un- 
equal to  the  demand.  Horses  and  goats  were 
shorn  to  eke  out  the  materials.  For  light-colored 
wigs  the  flaxen  locks  of  children  were  cut  off  and 
spread  to  bleach  upon  the  grass  like  linen. 

The  women  of  Connecticut  exhibited  as  great 
a  variety  in  costume,  as  the  other  sex.  Trailing 
gowns  were  used,  on  great  occasions,  for  more 
!    than  a  century.    These  dresses  were  made  with 
liberal  flounces  and  furbelows,  with  a  trail  some- 
times a  yard  and  a  half  long,  sweeping  the  floor 
or  streets  when  allowed  its  full  course.  They 
,    were,   however,   often   "  trollopcd" — that  is, 
!   fastened  up  at  each  side  by  loops,  and  frequently, 
J   the  trail  was  carried  by  the  lady  on  her  arms. 
I   During  the  last  century,  hooped  skirts  were  com- 
j   mon.    In  1735,  they  projected  all  around  like  a 
I   wheel,  and  in  1745,  thoy  were  increased  at  the 
sides  and  lessened  in  front.    They  were  found  to 
,  interfere  with  the  religious  habits  of  the  Puritans, 
I  making  it  too  diflicult  to  enter  the  pewdoor  at 
public  worship. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  that  we  hear  our  minis- 
ters say,  they  have  no  desire  to  make  proselytes. 
Now  if  I  understand  the  term  to  jrrosel^te,  it 
means,  to  send  conviction  home  to  the  heart,  to 
convince  of  the  truth,  to  establish  in  the  faith 
we  believe  to  be  saving.  This  is  making  prose- 
lijtes  ;  and  if  this  be  not  the  object  and  aim  of 
the  speaker,  he,  or  she,  who  addresses  the  as- 
sembly, is  not  commissioned  for  the  work  entered 
into.  Such  an  expression  seems  to  me  like  lay- 
ing waste  their  labor ;  for  surely  the  called  and 
appointed  of  the  Lord  to  this  solemn  service, 
must  desire  that  all  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  be  saved.  For  this  cause  they 
labor  and  travail,  and  ofttimes  have  no  certain 
abiding  place  ;  such  being  the  path  allotted  to 
them  by  Him  who  calls  to  glory  and  to  virtue, 
all  earthly  possessions  and  endowments  become 
subservient  to  His  commands. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  should  be  members 
of  one  religious  society,  yet  divine  grace  must 
sanctify,  the  spirit  of  our  holy  Redeemer  must 
regenerate  and  bear  rule,  before  any  can  be  in- 
itiated into  the  Church  militant  on  earth,  or  the 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven ;  and  this  is 
where  we  should  desire  and  pray  that  every  im- 
mortal soul  may  land  ! 

The  soul  that  has  tasted  of  the  good  word  of 
life,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  em- 
braces tlie  Isles  afar  off;  and  when  the  table  of 
the  Lord  is  spread  within,  and  richly  furnished 
with  his  provisions,  how  ardent  are  its  yearn- 
ings that  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  may 
freely  partake  of  the  same  bounty  :  that  they 
may  know  where  these  heavenly  dainties  are 
found,  and  how  easy  they  are  of  access  by  a  daily 
recurrence  to  the  law,  "  written  in  the  heart,  and 
printed  in  the  thoughts."  S.  H. 

bth  mo.  7th,  1855. 

A  resident  of  Albany  has  written  to  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  the  following  recipe  for  preventing 
the  nuisance  of  worms  on  trees. 

Bore  a  hole  into  the  tree  the  size  of  roll 
brimstone,  six  inches  in  depth,  say  four  feet  from 
the  ground ;  fill  the  cavity  four  inches  with  the 
roll  brimstone,  plug  two  inches  and  seal  over 
with  pitch.  The  sap  absorbs  the  sulphur,  and 
imparts  a  healthy  hue  to  the  leaves;  besides 
being  very  ofTensive  to  the  worm,  it  causes  them 
to  leave  for  parts  unknown." 

Two  Physicians  of  Paris  have  published  a  very 
important  memoir,  the  object  of  wliioh  is  to  make 
known  tlic  increased  resources  whicli  the  healing 
art  mny  draw  from  the  seed  of  Parsley.  This 
common  indigenous  plant  possesses  inooutestiblc 
febrifuge  properties.  Tlie  decoction  of  it,>»  seed 
may  bo  substituted  for  that  of  cinchona,  and  the 
active  ]irinciple  whieli  has  been  drawn  from  it, 
and  which  they  designate  underthe  namcof  apiol| 
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is  equivalent  to  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  local 
intermittent  fevers. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  26,  1855. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  narra- 
tive of  oiir  friend  J.  B.  of  Bedford  County,  whose 

Fifty  years  ago'^  will  repay  a  perusal.  We 
hope  to  welcome  similar  communications  from 
his  pen,  believing  that  such  memorials  of  the 
past  are  instructive  to  the  youth  of  the  present 
day,  whose  opportunities  of  literary  improvement 
have  been  so  ample  in  comparison  with  many  of 
their  predecessors.  There  is  nothing  in  intellec- 
tual culture  necessarily  calculated  to  draw  the 
mind  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth. 
In  the  progress  of  luxury  and  what  is  called  re- 
finement, in  which  bodily  labor  is  regarded  as 
somewhat  degrading,  and  also  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  by  individuals,  may  be  found  a 
fruitful  source  of  degeneracy.  Many  of  those 
who  in  early  life  were  forced  by  necessity  to  as- 
sist their  parents  in  the  labors  of  the  household, 
or  the  workshop,  have,  by  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  been  led  into  the  evils  which  follow 
in  its  train.  What  wonder  then,  if  their  children, 
brought  up  in  idleness  and  self-indulgence,  should 
soar  into  the  airy  regions  of  vanity  and  folly. 


Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  closed  after  one  ses- 
sion on  6th  day,  about  a  quarter  before  one 
o'clock. 

As  we  intend  publishing  in  the  next  number 
such  parts  of  the  extracts  as  are  of  general  inter- 
est, it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  it  was  a  time  of  unusual  favor  in  both  the 
men's  and  women's  meetings.  In  the  men's 
meeting,  all  the  Representatives  were  present 
except  three,  and  the  attendance  at  some  of  the 
sittings  was  thought  to  be  larger  than  at  any 
time  since  1827. 

We  intend  furnishing  portions  of  the  extracts 
of  the  women's  Yearly  Meeting  in  a  future 
number. 

Those  that  love  to  be  gaudy  and  superfluous 
ia  their  clothes,  show  they  concera  themselves 
little  with  mortification  and  self-denial,  and  that 
they  mind  to  beautify  their  bodies  more  than 
their  souls,  and  so  certainly  are  more  nominal 
than  real  Christians. — Bardayh  Apology. 


FoyFriends'  Intelligencer  [ 
FIFTY  "SEARS  AGO. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  I  was 
removed  from  one  of  the  eastern  to  one  of  the 
more  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
then  an  orphan  between  six  and  seven  years  of  J 
age,  and  was  sent  there  to  be  brought  up  by  some 
of  my  relations.  The  inhabitants  of  Bedford 
county  (for  that  was  the  place  where  my  lot  was  ^ 
cast,)  were  few  and  far  between,  compared  with 
what  they  now  are ;  nor  is  the  population  yet  so 
dense  as  in  some  older  and  better  sections  of  the 
State. 

The  settlement  where  I  was  located  was  then 
new,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  to  pass  i 
through  many  privations  and  difi&culties,  not 
being  able  to  procure  for  themselves  the  neces-  i 
saries,  much  less  the  luxuries,  of  life.    I  do  not  ' 
think  there  was  one  farmer  in  ten  that  owned  a 
wagon  or  a  fanning  mill,  and  as  to  time  pieces, 
I  do  not  recollect  more  than  three  or  four  in  the  ' 
settlement  at  the  time,  nor  for  some  years  after-  j 
wards.  i 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  one  part  of  the  \ 
world  knows  not  how  another  part  lives."    It  ' 
would  be  equally  true  to  say,  that  the  present  ; 
generation  knows  not  how  the  former  ones  have  \ 
lived.     Give  me  leave  to  relate  how  and  by  * 
what  means  we  obtained  the  small  portion  of  » 
literary  education  that  we  received  at  that  time;  j 
and  in  so  doing  I  shall  not  exaggerate  in  order 
to  surprise  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  A 
general  system  of  education  by  common  schools,  » 
such  as  is  now  in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  I  sup-  ; 
pose,  was  not  then  thought  of.    All  schools  then 
had  to  be  started  by  subscription,  and  owing  to 
the  fewness  of  the  inhabitants,  this  was  often  • 
difficult  to  dot  I  have  known  scholars  obliged  to  < 
travel  three  and  four  miles  to  attend  school,  and  ; 
I  have  known  parents  to  subscribe  for  more  \ 
pupils  than  they  could  send,  in  order  to  establish  i 
a  school.    And  now  for  a  description  of  the 
school  house  in  which  I  received  the  greater  part 
of  my  education.    It  was  built  in  the  woods  and 
surrounded  by  woods,  no  habitation  nor  cleared  , 
land  in  sight  of  it,  although  the  place  where  it 
stood  is  now  the  centre  of  a  small  village.  The 
walls  were  of  round  logs,  notched  together  at  the 
ends,  and  not  even  the  slanting  butts  cut  off ;  the  ; 
roof  was  composed  of  clapboards,  confined  on 
with  press  poles.    The  loft  or  upper  floor  (as  ' 
there  must  be  one  to  make  the  house  warm  and  , 
comfortable,)  was  constructed  by  laying  in  round  . 
poles  for  joists  and  slabs  laid  across  these  with  . 
the  rounding  side  up,  as  close  together  as  the 
inequalities  of  their  edges  would  admit,  and  the  | 
interstices  daubed  with  mud.    There  was  neither  | 
stove  nor  a  pane  of  glass  about  the  establishment. 
To  supply  the  absence  of  a  stove,  (as  they  were 
very  scarce  with  us  at  that  day,  being  several 
years  old  before  I  saw  one)  one  end  of  the  house 
was  built  so  as  to  represent  three  angles  of  an 
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octagonal  figure;  against  the  middle  angle  a 
rude  wall  of  stone  was  erected  on  the  inside, 
about  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  from  this  to  a 
little  above  the  top  of  the  house  a  wide  flue  was 
built  of  wood,  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with 
mud ;  this  served  for  a  chimney,  in  which,  on 
a  cold  daj,  we  often  built  a  log  heap  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  some  of  the  logs  as  large  as 
three  or  four  young  men  could  carry  in.  This, 
when  in  blast,  and  benches  placed  in  front  and 
along  the  other  two  angles,   kept  the  spellers 
quite  comfortable.    The  writers  and  cypherers 
did  not  fare  quite  so  well,  for  when  the  house 
I  was  first  built,  and  before  the  cracks  between  the 
j  logs  were  stopped  with  chunks  and  mud  (to  use 
1  the  language  of  that  day),  a  log  was  cut  out  on 
i  each  side,  and  small  laths  or  sticks  set  in  this 
i  opening  nearly  perpendicular  and  about  five  or 
six  inches  apart;  against  these,  on  the  outside, 

i paper,  of  any  kind  we  could  get,  was  pasted, 
and,  to  make  it  more  brilliant,  we  oiled  it  with 
some  kind  of  soft  grease,  and  this  was  our 
source  of  light.    But  the  oil  made  the  paper 
very  tender,  and  the  wind  and  mice  often  tore 
large  holes  in  our  windows.    Often  have  I,  with 
other  scholars,  sat  by  these   open  windows, 
j  writing,  when  the  ink  would  freeze  in  our  pens; 
we  would  hold  them  to  our  mouths,  blow  a  warm 
breath  or  two  on  them  and  then  proceed,  and, 
perhaps,  before  we  could  write  a  line,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  of  thawing 
j  the  ice.    Holes  bored  in  the  logs  directly  under 
j  our  paper  windows,  large  wooden  pins  driven 
j  in  somewhat  slanting,  and  rough  boards  nailed 
on  them,  constituted  our  writing  desks.  Our 
)  ■  under  floor  was  of  rough  boards  laid  in  loosely, 
,  \  neither  jointed  nor  nailed;  so  that  when  a  pen- 
j  j  knife  or  pencil,  &c.,  fell  from  the  hand,  it  would 
i  make  its  escape  under  the  floor,  but  by  raising  a 
g  1  board  it  was  easily  recovered. 
J  i     Our  assortment  of  books  was  very  limited. 
5  I  Dillworth's  Spelling  Book,  Testament  and  Bible, 
t  1  were  the  only  school  books  we  had  at  first,  but 
\  I  after  some  time   Murray's   Introduction  and 
,1  !  Reader  were  introduced.    I  think  there  could 
j,  jnot  have  been  one-twentieth  of  the  books  in 
,  j  circulation  that  now  are,  or  if  there  were,  they 
J  (did  not  reach  us. 

,  j    Spelling,  reading,  writing  and  a  small  portion 
jof  arithmetic,  completed  our  studies,  as  it  was 
.  ;t1ie  general  opinion  that  one  who  could  write  a 
I  jlolcrably  fair  hand,  and  was  perfect  in  arithmc- 
j  )  tic  as  I'ar  as  through  the  single  rule  of  three, 
I,  j  was  fully  competent  for  a  teacher.  English 
■'■amniar,  geography,  &c.,  were  not  talked  of. 
We  were  not  sensible  of  the  difiicultics  wo 
I  wore  then  parsing  through,  for  wc  appeared  as 
,  1  hearty,  happy  and  cheerful  as  the  young  people 
I  I  of  the  present  day,  many  of  whom  arc  now  ac- 
1<| Hiring  their  education  in  ceiled  houses,  and 
jliavc  almost  every  other  convenience  they  could 


When  I  compare  a  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  with  the  present  day,  the  contrast 
is  very  great.  I  would  not  deprive  the  youth  of 
the  present  day  of  any  of  the  advantages  they 
enjoy,  but  I  feel  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may 
be  made  sensible  of  them,  and  appreciate  them 
rightly.  I  have  often  felt  a  fear  when  I  have 
seen  the  dear  youth  carried  away  by  worldly 
prosperity  into  the  airy  regions  of  vanity  and 
folly,  and  have  said  in  my  heart,  may  not  these 
great  advantages  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  bles- 
sing? Pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance 
of  idleness,  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
some,  formerly,  and  may  not  like  causes  produce 
like  consequences  ? 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  vanity  is  confined 
to  the  present  generation.  To  have  been  proud 
of  a  homespun  coat,  or  a  wool  hat,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  was  as  wrong  as  to  pride  ourselves 
on  much  finer  garments  now ;  but  as  our  worldly 
blessings  increase,  ought  not  our  thankfulness 
to  the  great  Giver  increase  also  ?  But  I  fear  it 
is  too  often  the  reverse  of  this. 

I  remember  that  even  in  those  early  days, 
that  when  some  of  the  young  people  wished  to 
imitate  some  of  the  fashions  of  that  day,  the 
elder  ones  would  mourn  over  their  departure 
from  ancient  simplicity,  and  remark,  that  if 
those  young  people  had  had  to  pass  through  the 
trials,  hardships  and  dangers  that  attended  them, 
they  would  not  think  of  such  things.  Many  of 
these  old  people  had  passed  through  the  times 
of  the  French,  Indian  and  Revolutionary  wars ; 
and  it  was  thrilling  to  hear  them  recount  the 
imminent  dangers,  diflSculties  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  that  they  and  some  of  their  cotempora- 
ries  had  encountered  in  those  perilous  times. 
These  were  so  great,  that  they  appeared  to  ac- 
count the  diflficulties  they  were  then  laboring 
under,  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Friends  par- 
ticularly, had  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary 
war  experienced  very  great  privations  in  conse- 
quence of  their  refusing  to  bear  arms ;  and  many 
privations  were  experienced  by  the  inhabitants 
generally.  As  an  instance,  the  want  of  salt  was 
severely  felt,  none  being  made  at  that  time  in 
this  country,  and  England  had  prohibited  al) 
importation  to  the  rebel  continent,  (as  they 
termed  it.)  I  was  informed  by  a  woman,  that 
she  helped  her  father  to  fill  up  sixteen  bushels 
of  good  wheat,  which  he  bartered  for  one  of  salt; 
whilst  many  dispensed  with  the  use  of  it  almost 
entirely.  Some  boiled  their  butter  and  skimmed 
it,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and  had  recourse  to 
diftorent  expedients,  which  nothing  but  neces- 
sity could  dictate.  Custom  has  a  groat  inllucucc 
even  on  taste.  A  few  years  since  I  conversed 
with  a  man  who  was  then  upwards  of  80  years 
of  ago,  who  told  me  that  he  had  boeonie  so  ac- 
custonuMl  to  eating  his  butter  without  salt  in  the 
time  of  the  war,  that  he  still  prolenvd  it;  and 
generally  managed  to  get  as  much  of  eaoh 
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churning  before  it  was  salted,  as  would  spread 
a  piece  for  himself. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 

The  third  semi-annual  National  Council  of  the 
Colored  People  was  recently  held  in  New  York. 
One  object  of  this  Association  is  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  colored  people  by  providing  means 
for  a  more  liberal  education,  in  the  establishment 
of  Manual  Labor  Schools,  and  to  open  more  ex- 
tended avenues  of  employment. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  conducted 
with  dignity  and  spirit,  and  the  following  is  the 
opening  address  of  the  President  Dr.  J.  McCune 
Smith,  of  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  assembled  to  fulfil  the 
duties  imposed  on  you  by  a  Convention  of  the 
colored  people,  assembled  at  Rochester  in  July, 
1853,  by  which  Convention  you  were  duly  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  char- 
acter, developing  the  intelligence,  maintaining 
the  rights,  and  organizing  a  union  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  free  States."  The  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  souls  who  compose  the  free 
colored  people  of  the  free  States  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  human  progress,  of  greater  im- 
portance and  responsibility  than  any  like  number 
of  individuals  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
great  question  of  human  brotherhood  is  brought 
to  a  direct  test  in  our  persons  and  position ;  the 
practicability  of  democratic  institutions,  their 
ability  to  overcome  the  last  vestige  of  tyranny  in 
the  human  heart,  the  vincibility  of  caste  by 
Christianity,  the  power  of  the  gospel,  the  disen- 
thralment  of  three  millions  of  bleeding  and 
crushed  slaves  ;  all  these  issues  lend  their  weight 
and  rest  their  decision  very  greatly  if  not  entire- 
ly on  the  free  colored  people  of  the  free  States. 
This  weight  of  responsibility  is  enough  to  make 
men  shrink  therefrom  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  it  if 
we  would.  The  influence  of  our  land  and  its  in- 
stitutions reaches  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth;  and  go  where  we  may,  we  will  find 
American  prejudice,  or  at  least  the  odor  of  it,  to 
contend  against.  It  is  easiest,  as  well  as  manli- 
est, to  meet  and  contend  with  it  here  at  the  foun- 
tain head;  nor  can  we  cease  affecting  these  great 
issues  by  inactivity  ;  the  case  is  going  on,  whether 
we  labor  or  not ;  and  our  inactivity  will  only 
help  deciding  it  against  us  and  those  true  prin- 
ciples, which  it  would  seem  in  the  Providence 
of  God  that  we  are  set  apart  to  uphold.  Al- 
though we  may  not  readily  see  it,  our  position  is 
not  a  hopeless  one ;  it  is  full  of  promise.  It 
sometimes  happens  in  great  moral,  as  in  great 
physical  battles,  that  certain  divisions  of  men, 
by  simply  maintaining  a  fixed  position,  even  withr 
out  striking  an  active  blow,  will  conduce  to  the 
victory ;  in  like  manner,  by  simply  maintaining 


our  numbers,  and  our  senses  and  our  Christianity, 
under  the  waves  of  oppression  and  practical  in- 
fidelity that  have  vainlj/  beaten  against  us,  we  1 
have  done  our  appointed  service  in  the  land  where  !l 
we  dwell.    But  the  hour  has  come  for  us  so  take  ][ 
a  direct  and  forward  movement.    We  feel  and  i|| 
know  it.    Just  as  in  1817  there  was  a  spontane- 
ous movement  among  our  brethren  of  that  gene-  , 
ration,  with  one  voice  to  oppose  the  Colonization  ' 
movement,  so  in  this  year  1855,  throughout  the 
length  of  the  land,  do  we  feel  roused  to  take  an 
active  and  energetic  part  in  the  great  question  I 
of  Liberty  or  Slavery.    We  are  awakened,  as  • 
never  before,  to  the  fact  that  if  Slavery  and  caste 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  land,  we  must  remove  i 
them,  and  remove  them  ourselves  ;  others  may  aid 
and  assist  if  they  will,  but  the  moving  power  II, 
rests  with  us.    Gentlemen,  the  direction  of  this  ' 
newly-awakened  power  rests  greatly  with  you. 
Untrammeled  by  any  of  the  influences  that  curb  . 
or  straiten  other  benevolent  or  deliberative  or-  [ 
ganizations,  you  may  bring  forward,   discuss  j 
and  adopt  such  a  plan  of  movement  as  may  seem  | 
best.    One  or  two  primary  considerations  are  all  \ 
I  will  venture.    First,  it  is  important  that  you  i 
thoroughly  organize  all  the  colored  people ;  we  \ 
cannot  spare  the  aid  of  a  single  man,  or  woman,  [ 
or  minor  capable  of  thinking.    Then  you  should  » 
adopt  means  to  lay  your  plans  of  organization  or  . 
co-operation  before  every  individual  among  our  j 
people.    This  can  be  done  by  the  agency  of  lec- 
turers and  of  the  Press.    We  must  distinctly  : 
keep  before  the  people  the  fact  that  our  labors  con- 1 
sist  in  something  beside  the  declaration  of  senti- 
ments.  We  must  act  up  to  what  we  declare.  Andso 
closely  does  oppression  encompass  us  that  we  can 
act  constantly  in  behalf  of  our  cause  by  simply  » 
maintaining  for  ourselves  the  rights  which  the  i 
laws  of  the  land  guarantee  to  us  in  common  withij 
all  citizens.    From  the  mere  act  of  riding  inij 
public  conveyances,  up  to  the  immediate  and  en- ' 
tire  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  slave  States,  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  Constitution  of  the  > 
country  are  clearly  on  our  side.    And  that  man 
is  a  traitor  to  Liberty  and  a  foe  to  our  Humanity  , 
who  maintains,  or  even  admits,  that  we  or  any 
other  human  beings  may  be  held  in  slavery  on 
account  of  the  color  of  the  skin,  or  for  any  reason  ^ 
short  of  the  committing  of  crime.    And  fromii 
the  mere  act  of  riding  in  public  conveyances,  up ' 
to  the  liberation  of  every  slave  in  the  land,  do ' 
our  duties  extend — embracing  a  full  and  equal  j, 
participation,  politically  and  socially,  in  all  the  J 
rights  and  immunities  of  American  citizens.    If  i 
these  our  duties  are  weighty,  we  have  the  means j 
to  perform  them.    Our   cause  is  inseparably! 
wrapped  up  with  every  genial  reform  moving  i 
over  the  land. 

Freedom,  hand  in  hand  with  labor, 

Walkerh  strong  and  brave  ; 
On  the  forehead  of  his  neighbor 

No  man  writeth  slave  ! 
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The  States  which  have  legislated  in  behalf  of 
the  TemperaDce  reform  have  also  made  move- 
ments toward  recognizing  our  rights  as  citizens 
thereof.  But  efforts  on  our  own  part  have  helped 
toward  this  good  result ;  in  Massachusetts,  main- 
ly by  efforts  of  some  colored  citizens,  one  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Council,  the  last  vestige  of  caste  in 
Public  Schools  has  been  abolished.  In  Con- 
necticut, on  the  petition  of  her  colored  citizens, 
led  by  a  member  of  this  Council,  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  have  done  their  share  toward 
granting  us  equal  suffrage,  and  the  Grovernor  has 
recently  strongly  recommended  the  same.  In 
New-York,  through  the  efforts  of  a  member  of 
this  Council  and  the  President  of  our  State  Coun- 
cil, aided  by  the  moving  eloquence  of  another 
member  of  our  Council,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
vote  of  equal  suffrage — a  vote  for  which  during 
the  past  twenty  years  we  have  petitioned  and 
struggled  in  vain.  In  Pennsylvania  a  strong 
and  able  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  fran- 
chise by  our  colored  brethren,  and  not  without 
some  ^igQs  of  success.  Even  in  Illinois,  hitherto 
covered  with  deeper  infamy  in  caste  than  any 
other  State,  there  are  signs  that  the  labors  of 
her  intelligent  and  energetic  colored  citizens  have 
not  been  in  vain.  Gentlemen,  these  cheering 
and  grand  results  have  followed  the  almost  iso- 
lated labors  of  less  than  a  hundred  colored  men  ; 
I  had  almost  said  of  five.  What  may  we  not  do 
if  we  secure  the  hearty,  earnest  and  steady  co- 
operation of  ten  thousand  such  men  ?  If  a  hun- 
dred colored  men  have  struck  these  blows  under 
which  Slaveocracy  reels  aad  staggers,  how  easily 
will  ten  thousand  overthrow  that  atrocious  system. 
We  have  the  men  and  the  spirit,  and  a  favorable 
public  sentiment ;  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the 
work  of  organization.  The  time  is  come  when 
our  people  must  assume  the  rank  of  a  first-rato 
power  in  the  battle  against  caste  and  Slavery ;  it 
is  emphatically  our  battle  ;  no  one  else  can  fight 
it  for  us,  and  with  God's  help  we  must  fight  it 
ourselves.  Our  relations  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement  must  be  and  arc  changed.  Instead  of 
depending  upon  it,  we  must  lead  it.  We  must 
maintain  our  citizenship  and  manhood  in  every 
relation— civil,  religious  and  social — throughout 
the  land.  The  recognition  of  our  manhood 
throughout  this  land  is  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
lliroughout  the  land.  One  of  the  means  of 
elevation  left  in  your  care  by  the  Rochester  Con- 
vention is  an  Industrial  School;  and  a  plan  by 
which  our  rising  youths  may  forsake  menial  cm- 
])loyments  for  mechanical  and  mercantile  occupa- 
tions. The  accomplishment  of  both  these  ob- 
jects is  witliin  our  ability.  Among  the  wants 
which  we  labor  under  as  a  class,  there  is  not  the 
want  of  money.  We  do  not  even  in  half  our 
jtroportionate  numbers  occupy  the  Alms-liouscs 
ill  the  free  States.  J)urin^  tho  profound  dis- 
tress which  existed  during  tho  past  winter  wo 
were  not  in  any  degree  tho  distressed  or  starving 


class.  And  statistics  will  be  presented  to  this 
Council,  showing  that  as  a  mass,  in  the  free 
States,  we  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Not  only  could  the  hundred 
thousand  free  colored  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New-York  easily  establish  and  richly  endow  an 
Industrial  School ;  but  I  could  name  ten  men 
among  us  who  could  do  it  without  sensible  loss 
to  their  abundance  of  means.  This  Industrial 
School  should,  like  the  rest  of  what  we  do,  be  our 
own  movement,  done  by  our  own  means.  We 
will  make  both  character  and  reputation  in  es- 
tablishing it.  We  have  therefore,  gentlemen,  a 
cause,  and  the  men  and  the  means  fro  carry  it  on  • 
may  you  be  endowed  with  true  wisdom  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  for  which 
you  are  now  met  together. 


What  a  sad  picture  the  following  extract  on 
English  Wars  portrays  to  the  world,  when  we 
reflect  that  England,  with  her  established  Church, 
professing  to  be  governed  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  declares  war  at  this  enlightened  age  with 
Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  is  carrying  on  a  dread- 
ful war  in  the  East.  The  great  loss  of  treasure, 
and  above  all  the  great  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
induces  the  reflection,  that  surely  she  must  suf- 
fer sooner  or  later,  retribution  for  the  enormous 
evils  caused  by  her  iniquitous  conduct. 

ENGLISH  WARS. 

Of  127  years,  terminating  in  1815,  England 
spent  65  in  war,  and  62  in  peace.  The  war  of 
1688,  after  lasting  nine  years,  and  raising  the 
expenditure  in  that  period  to  Z.36,000,000,  was 
ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1797.  Then 
came  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  be- 
gan in  1702,  concluded  in  1713,  and  absorbed 
^.62,500,000  of  money.  Next  was  the  Spanish 
war  of  1739,  settled  finally  at  Aix  La 
Chapelle  ^in  1748,  after  costing  nearly  /.54,- 
000,000.  Then  came  the  seven  years  war 
of  1756,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1708,  in  the  course  of  which  were  spent  /.112,- 
000,000.  The  next  was  tho  American  war  of 
1775,  which  lasted  eight  years;  our  national  ex- 
penditure in  this  time  was  /.136,000,000.  Tho 
French  Revolutionary  war  began  in  1793,  lasted 
nine  years,  and  exhibited  an  expenditure  of 
/.464,000,00O.  The  war  against  Bonaparte  be- 
gan in  1803,  and  ended  in  1815.  Puring  these 
twelve  years  wore  spent  /.1 ,159,000,000;  /771,- 
000,000,  raised  by  taxes,  /.388,000,000,  by  loans, 
add  to  this  the  number  of  human  lives  sent  to  a 
premature  grave  !  plunged  into  eternity  without 
preparation!  Whore  is  tl\e  Christian,  who  will  not 
mourn  over  a  scene  like  tliis  ?  Ruiued  towns 
and  villages,  destitute  widows  and  helpless 
orphans,  hospitals  crowded  with  tho  siok  and  tho 
dying,  thousands  of  our  follow  mortals  dismcm- 
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bered,  disfigured,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
are  a  small  part  of  the  horrid  picture  of  war  ! 


INVENTIONS. 

Glass  windows  were  first  used  in 
Chimneys  in  houses, 
Lead  pipe  for  conveying  water. 
Tallow  candles  for  light, 
Spectacles  invented  by  an  Italian, 
Paper  first  made  from  linen. 
Woolen  cloth  first  made  in  England, 
Art  of  painting  in  colors. 
Printing  invented, 
Watches  made  in  Germany, 
Variations  of  compass  first  noticed. 
Pins  first  used  in  England, 
Circulation  of  blood  discovered  by  Harvey  1601 
First  newspaper  published  in  America,  1630 
First  steam  engine  invented,  1649 
Steam  engine  improved  by  Watt,  1767 
Stereotyping  invented  in  Scotland,  1785 
Animal  magnetism  discovered  by  Mesmer,  1778 
First  Sabbath  School  in  Yorkshire,  England,  1789 
Electro  magnetic  telegraph  by  Morse,  1832 
Daguerreotype  process  invented,  1839 


1189 
1236 
1252 
1290 
1299 
1302 
1331 
1410 
1440 
1447 
1510 
1513 


«  AS  THY  DAY,  SO  SHALL  THY  STRENGTH 
BE." 

When  brightly  shines  the  morning  ray, 

And  countless  toils  await  the  day; 

When  much  thou  fear'st  thy  strength  too  small 

To  meet — aye  more,  to  conquer  all;  — 

Press  on!  it  is  God's  own  decree 

That,  "  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be  !'* 

When  fainting  'neath  the  blaze  of  noon. 
The  slightest  aid  were  richest  boon; 
While  all  around  temptations  stand, 
To  lure  with  whispers  sweet  and  bland, 
Yield  not !  'tis  written  that  for  thee, 
Just  "  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be !" 

When  night  falls  deep  and  clouds  arise, — 
And  all  thy  hope,  like  starlight,  dies  ; 
While  winds  sweep  cold  along  the  plain, 
And  sad  tfeou  look'st  for  friends  in  vain ; 
'Tis  almost  o'er  !  thy  haven  see, — 
Rest !  "  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be !" 

A  hand  unseen  completes  the  toil, 
From  which  thy  weary  hands  recoil  ; 
The  same  hand  tempers  heat  and  cold  ; — 
Guides  the  young  limbs — supports  the  old  ; 
Through  shades  of  night  by  Him  we  see 
Thus,     as  our  day,  our  strength  shall  be  !" 

Who  would  not  in  the  conflict  fail  ? 
Who  would  not  cower  before  the  gale  ? 
Who  would  not  shrink,  and  veil  his  eyes, 
When  some  dread  bolt  toward  him  flies  ? 
Were  not  this  promise  plain  to  see, — 
Lo  !  "as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be  !" 

Father  !  for  all  I  reckon  mine, 
I  claim  that  promise,  so  divine  ! 
Whate'er  our  mortal  steps  befall, 
Content  on  Thee  alone  to  call  ! 
Why  covet  aught,  from  aught  why  flee — 
While  "  as  our  day  our  strength  shall  be." 
-#  w.  w.  M. 

Boston  Churchman. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

This  is  the  bird  that  sweeps  o'er  the  sea — 
Fearless  and  rapid  and  strong  is  he ; 
He  never  forsakes  the  billowy  roar 
To  dwell  in  calm  on  the  tranquil  shore. 
Save  when  his  mate  from  the  tempest's  shocks 
Protects  her  young  in  the  splintered  rocks. 

Birds  of  the  sea,  they  rejoice  in  storms  ; 
On  the  top  of  the  wave  you  may  see  their  forms  : 
They  run  and  dive,  and  they  whirl  and  fly 
Where  the  glittering  foam-spray  breaks  on  high  ; 
And  against  the  force  of  the  strongest  gale, 
Like  phantom-ships  they  soar  and  sail. 

All  over  the  ocean,  far  from  land — 
When  the  storm-king  rises  dark  and  grand, 
The  mariner  sees  the  petrel  meet 
The  fathomless  wave  with  steady  feet. 
And  a  tireless  wing  and  a  dauntless  breast, 
Without  a  home  or  a  hope  of  rest. 

So,  'mid  the  contest  and  toil  of  life. 

My  soul !  when  the  billows  of  rage  and  strife' 

Are  tossing  high,  and  the  heavenly  blue 

Is  shrouded  by  vapors  of  sombre  hue — 

Like  the  Petrel  wheeling  o'er  foam  and  spray, 

Onward  and  upward  pursue  thy  way! 

N,  York  Com.  Adv,  P.  B. 


THERE'S  NO  DEARTH  OF  KINDNESS. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Only,  in  our  blindness, 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers  ! 
Outward,  we  are  spurning — 

Trampling  one  another  ; 
While  we  are  inly  yearning 

At  the  name  of  "  Brother  !" 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness, 

Or  love,  among  mankind  ; 
But  in  our  darkling  loneness, 

Hooded  hearts  grow  blind! 
Full  of  kindness  tingling, 

Soul  is  shut  from  soul, 
When  they  might  be  mingling 

111  one  kindred  whole  ! 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness, 

Though  it  be  unspoken  ; 
From  the  heart  it  buildeth 

Rainbow-smiles,  in  token 
That  there  be  none  so  lowly 

But  have  some  angel  touch  ; 
Yet,  nursing  loves  unholy. 

We  live  for  self  too  much  ! 

As  the  wild-rose  bloweth, 

As  runs  the  happy  river, 
Kindness  freely  floweth 

In  the  heart  forever; 
But  if  men  will  hanker 

Ever  for  golden  dust, 
Kindliest  hearts  will  canker, 

Brightest  spirits  rust. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Only,  in  our  blindness, 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers  ! 
O  cherish  God's  best  giving, 

Falling  from  above  ! 
Life  were  not  worth  living, 

Were  it  not  for  Love. 

Gerald  ?Jassey. 
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WHAT  IS  SAND. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  those  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  sand,  so  white  and  pure,  which 
render  the  beaches  of  our  island-home  so  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  feet,  has  no 
doubt  perplexed  the  minds  of  many  of  those  who 
have  recently  returned  from  a  sea-side  sojourn  or 
a  coast  ramble,  and  led  to  many  guessings  on 
the  subject,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
scientific  truth.  To  the  young  especially,  the 
clear,  smooth,  cool  belt  of  powdered  crystal  that 
fringes  the  land,  and  along  which  the  crested 
waves  are  ever  playing  night  and  day,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  unceasing  wonder,  amusement,  and  de- 
light. And  many,  in  all  probability,  are  the 
ingenious  speculations  that  have  been  hazarded 
by  these  little  sand-excavators  and  shell-hunters, 
if  we  could  but  learn  them,  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  perpetuation  of  these  charming  sea- 
walks.  All  who  are  interested  in  such  an  in- 
quiry will  read  with  pleasure  the  following  sim- 
ple and  lucid  explanation  of  the  matter,  which 
we  extract  from  an  admirable  work  on  Popular 
Physical  Geology,*  designed  expressly  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  this  growingly  im- 
portant science.  The  transparency  of  the  au- 
thor's style  will  be  best  appreciated  after  peru- 
sing the  extract  which  we  subjoin,  on  the  vari- 
ous divinely  ordained  agencies  which  are  at  all 
times  actively  employed  in  the  formation  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

"  If  the  reader  will  examine  a  handful  of  sand 
by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  he  will  find  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  grains,  or  minute  irregularly-shaped 
particles  of  a  hard,  shining,  often  semi-transpa- 
rent substance.   These  particles  are,  if  not  round, 
very  much  rounded,  often  h-iving  on  the  surface 
a  rubbed  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  worn 
and  ground  against  each  other.    As  to  river  or 
sea  Ksand,  it  is  obvious  that  this  rubbing  must  ac- 
tually have  taken  place,  because,  as  the  moving 
water  must  frequently  wash  the  sand  about  and 
roll  it  onwards  in  its  course,  the  particles  must 
be  constantly  exposed  to  friction  against  each 
other,  or  against  whatever  substance  it  may  be 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.    It  is  clear- 
ly possible,  therefore,  that  all  river  or  sea  sand 
may  have  been  produced,  or  brought  into  the 
(  state  of  sand,  by  the  action  of  the  running  or 
moving  waters  tearing  away  fragments  of  rock, 
breaking  them  up  into  constantly  diminishing 
1  particles,  and,  by  perpetual  friction  and  rolling, 
j  Li^rinding    those    particles  into  small  rounded 
j  grains.    If  this  mode  of  formation  bo  true  for 
all  sand  found  now  beneath  or  on  the  margin  of 
any  moving  water,  it  is,  a  priori,  highly  proba- 
ble that  all  sand  what(>ver,  even  that  of  the  wild 
I  deserts  of  S  ahara,  th()  sands  of  Arabia,  or  those 
i  of  the  centre  of  Australia,  havo  been  thus  formed 

I         Popiihir  Physical  Geohigy."    By  J.  Reete  .FuUps, 
I  VI  A.)  i-.R.s.,  M.R.I. A.,  &c.,  &c.  London  :  Reeve  &  Co. 
1853. 


"It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necesfcary  to 
suppose  that  the  water  always  detached  the  sand 
directly  from  the  rock  as  sand,  that  is,  in  small 
grains.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  examine  the 
action  of  moving  water  now,  whether  we  go  to 
the  rapids  and  cataracts  of  rivers,  or  to  the  break- 
ers of  the  sea  battering  against  a  rocky  coast,  we 
shall  everywhere  see  large  blocks  of  rock  lying 
about  often  but  newly  detached  from  their  origi- 
nal site,  with  all  their  angles  sharp  and  their 
fractures  fresh,  the  yet  unhealed  scar  perhaps 
plainly  visible  in  the  cliff  above.  VV^e  should 
see  also  blocks  having  every  gradation  of  form, 
from  this  newly  broken  angular  fragment  to 
smaller  and  smoother  well  rounded  boulders  and 
pebbles,  having  every  projecting  angle  ground 
off  and  ail  the  surface  worn  as  smooth  as  a  bil- 
liard-ball. This  has  been  effected  by  the  fre- 
quent moving  and  rolling  of  all  these  blocks  one 
against  the  other  on  the  pebble  beach  or  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent,  every  roll  removing  some  lit- 
tle corner,  chipping  off  some  little  projection, 
each  separated  fragment  being  itself  smoothed 
and  rolled  into  a  pebble  or  shingle,  and  all  the 
waste  of  this  process  being  carried  off  by  the  mo- 
ving water  in  the  shape  of  sand.  Thus  we  come 
to  look  upon  not  only  all  sand  as  a  water-worn 
material,  but  also  upon  every  pebble  and  every 
detached  stone,  of  whatever  shape  and  size, 
whether  found  in  river,  lake,  or  ocean,  if  it  has 
at  all  a  worn  and  rounded  outline,  as  having 
probably  acquired  that  outline  by  the  action  of 
moving  water,  and  as  having  been  probably  trans- 
ported by  that  action  from  its  parent  site  to  the 
place  where  they  now  find  it. 

There  are  two  mineral  substances  which 
enter  more  largely  into  the  structure  of  all  rocks 
than  any  other  :  these  are  silica  and  alumina. 
The  most  common  form  cf  silica  is  quartz,  which 
is  almost  entirely  pure  silica  Rock-crystal  is  a 
common  natne  for  quartz  in  its  crystalline  form  j 
in  this  state  it  is  quite  transparent  j  it,  however, 
is  often  found  in  veins  in  the  hard  rocks  as  an 
opaque  milk-white  stone,  very  hard  and  brittle. 
When  quartz  is  colored  dull  white  or  brown  by 
the  slight  admixture  of  other  substances,  it  is 
called  fiint.  All  non-crystallized  quartz,  and 
most  rocks  that  are  made  of  it,  when  broken  by 
the  hammer  or  in  any  other  way,  commonly 
split  into  squarish  or  cubical  lumps,  which  when 
acted  on  by  moving  water,  soon  get  their  corners 
rounded  off  so  as  to  be  easily  rolled  or  moved, 
either  as  large  pebbles  or  as  small  ro\nid  grains. 
It  is  partly  on  account  of  their  superior  hardhCM 
and  unyi(>ldingne.s8  to  chemical  or  mechanical 
force,  that  the  great  majority  of  all  pebbles  and 
sand  consists  of  quartz.  If  wo  rc-oxiuuine  with 
a  lens  our  handful  of  pi^n-sand,  we  should  fiDd 
all  the  little  glassy-looking  or  semi-transj^rcnt 
grains,  and  most  <d'  fiio  opaf^ue  ono8,  lo  bo  uiadti 
of  (piartz,  mingh'il  ptThaps  with  gram."*  of  a  few, 
other  substances,  and,  in  the  oa«o  of  8ea>«aQd 
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with  grains  of  broken  shell  or  coral,  or  other  sea 
creatures.'' 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  nature 
of  alumina,  which,  it  appears,  is  a  substance  that 
does  not  commonly  occur  in  any  pure  form,  as 
silica  does  in  quartz,  but  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  many  minerals,  and  gives  them 
the  property  of  forming  clay  and  mud,  by  much 
the  same  natural  processes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed as  taking  place  in  the  production  of  sand. 
As  this  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  upon 
which  we  have  not  now  space  to  enter,  we  pass 
over  the  writer's  observations  on  this  topic,  and 
come  to  some  of  the  other  agencies  which  are 
mentioned  as  being  incessantly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  grinding  down  the  solid  rocks  and  gra- 
dually triturating  them  into  sand  or  mud.  Fore- 
most among  these,  for  the  universality  of  its  ac- 
tion, if  not  for  its  violence  or  power,  is  rain. 

There  is  not  a  shower  of  rain  that  falls,  whe- 
ther on  the  crowded  street,  the  dusty  road,  the 
plains,  the  hills,  or  the  mountain  summits,  that 
does  not  cause  a  multitude  of  rills  and  streams 
of  muddy  water  to  flow  from  higher  to  lower 
levels.  The  mud  borne  along  by  that  water 
was  once  part  of  a  solid  rock.  Even  if  it  be  but 
the  waste  of  the  bricks  and  tiles  of  our  houses, 
this  is  still  true ;  and  it  is  equally  true  for  every 
other  case,  except  for  those  particles  of  it  that 
may  be  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter.  Even  the  gentlest  rain 
that  soaks  silently  into  the  most  richly  carpeted 
meadow  of  grass  contributes  to  the  stock  of  water 
contained  below  ground,  which  here  and  there 
bursts  forth  in  springs,  carrying  momently  some 
grain  of  mineral  matter  to  the  brook,  the  river, 
and  the  ocean.  Who  has  not  seen  the  springs 
discolored  after  heavy  rain  ?  Who  has  not 
watched  in  wet  weather  the  swollen  brook  or  the 
roaring  torrent,  with  its  thick,  muddy,  coffee- 
colored  water  ?  Whoever  has  seen  these  things, 
has  seen  one  of  the  multitudinous  actions  of  nature, 
which  are  fo  ever  and  everywhere  in  operation, 
performing  slowly,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
mighty  works  by  means  apparently  inadequate, 
and  at  first  sight  perhaps  not  especially  adapted 
to  the  purpose. 

There  are,  however,  other  agencies  at  work 
— agencies  acting  with  greater  local  power  than 
mere  rain,  in  wearing  away  solid  rocks  and  trans- 
porting the  waste  to  other  localities.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  action  of  brooks  and  rivers;  but  if 
we  were  to  trace  them  more  minutely  and  in 
detail,  and  fo'low  them  up  to  where  they  acquire 
a  swifter  stream,  or  where  rapids  and  cataracts 
occur  in  them,  we  should  estimate  still  more 
highly  their  destructive  power  on  solid  rock. 
Rivers  are,  in  fact,  great  natural  saws  or  planes, 
for  ever  grooving  furrows  in  the  land.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  where  it  has 
cut  a  deep  ravine  through  hard  rock,  and  he  will 
see  the  amount  of  its  force  perpetually  acting. 


^^Again,  on  mountain  tops,  or  in  high  latitudes 
even  on  lower  ground,  frost  is  another  great 
agent  of  disintegration.  Any  one  who  ascends 
the  mountains  of  our  own  islands  for  the  first 
time  will  often  be  surprised  at  the  multitude  of 
angular  fragments  and  fallen  blocks  he  sees  scat- 
tered over  their  summits,  or  piled  at  the  foot  of 
of  their  precipices.  Of  these,  many,  if  not  most, 
have  been  detached  by  the  action  of  frost,  caus- 
the  water  contained  in  the  joints  and  crevices  to 
expand  and  rend  them  asunder,  just  as  in  a 
cold  winter's  night  the  jugs  and  water  bottles 
are  apt  to  burst  by  the  frost  in  our  bedrooms. 

"  Of  all  agencies,  however,  the  most  efficient 
in  the  destruction  and  degredation'^^of  rock,^  be- 
cause it  is  both  locally  powerful  and  very  widely 
diffused,  is  the  action  of  the  sea  breakers.  In 
all  climes,  in  all  latitudes,  along  all  shores  of  all 
seas  and  oceans,  this  action  is  ceaselessly  at  work 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  gently  and 
imperceptibly  even  in  calms,  furiously  and  vig- 
orously in  storms,  gradually  but  steadily  in  mod- 
erate weather,  wave  after  wave  is  launched  from 
the  sea  against  the  land,  eating  and  tearing  it 
away.  No  one  can  have  visited  the  soft,  cliffy 
shores  of  the  east  and  south  of  England  without 
having  been  almost  an  eye-witness  of  this  action. 
It  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  better  displayed,  than  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough.  I 
well  remember  many  years  ago  being  struck, 
when  attempting  to  walk  under  the  cliffs  from 
Scarborough  to  Filey  Bay,  with  the  enormous 
slices  )r  square  p'iasters  of  cliff  that,  having 
been  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  breakers 
at  high  water,  had  fallen  forward  headlong  into 
the  sea,  the  empty  space  they  had  once  filled  in 
the  precipice  above  showing  its  still  freshly  ex- 
posed and  jagged  surface,  gaping  from  the  wound. 
Any  one,  it  may  be  added,  who  has  visited  the 
southern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  rambled 
along  the  eastern  coast,  will  be  familiar  with 
other  illustrations  of  the  encroaching  power  of 
the  sea.  The  disappearance  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Dunwich,  with  its  numerous  churches,  is  mat- 
ter of  notoriety. 

But  if  we  leave  these  soft  and  easily  destroy- 
ed rocks,  and  come  to  the  hard  and  rugged  pro- 
montories of  the  west  of  England,  of  Wales,  of 
Ireland,  or  of  Scotland,  we  still  have  evidently 
signs  of  the  same  action.  Let  any  one,  however, 
traverse  any  of  these  coasts  when  a  wild  western 
gale  is  stirring  up  the  Atlantic  from  afar  off, 
heaving  its  waters  into  huge  mountainous  ridgesj 
created  with  foaming  breakers,  and  bringing 
them  up  rank  after  rank  to  fall  madly  on  the  land, 
dashing  the  white  spray  high  over  cliff  and  head- 
land, and  making  even  the  solid  rocks  on  which 
he  stands  to  shake  and  quiver  with  the  blows. 
He  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  reason  of  the  broken  and  indented  coast,  of 
the  jagged  cliffs,  of  the  pinnacles  of  rock  jutting 
out  here  and  there,  and  of  the  projecting  lines  of 
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I  reef  showing  often  like  black  knobs  far  out  among 
i  the  foam  of  the  breakers.  He  will  see  that 
j  wherever  there  is  a  bay  or  indentation,  the  rock 
was  originally  softer,  or  the  land  was  lower,  than 
ordinary  ;  wherever  there  is  a  promontory,  the 
rock  was  harder,  or  was  so  placed  as  to  be  able 
better  to  withstand  the  waves ;  wherever  there  is 
a  projecting  reef  or  line  of  rocky  islets  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  sea,  there  the  rock  was  of  the  hard- 
est and  most  unyielding  character.  What  is  this 
but  to  say  that  the  sea  has  worn  all  these  inden- 
tations, has  eaten  away  the  sides  of  the  promon- 
tory, has  destroyed  the  land  that  once  covered 
and  protected  the  reef,  or  that  ontee  connected 
I  the  line  of  islets  with  the  main,  and  that  it  would 
have  destroyed  them  also  had  they  not  in  some 
degree  resisted  its  power,  standing  up  as  yet  to 
mark  the  amount  of  destruction  that  has  taken 
place  around  them,  but  ultimately  themselves  to 
disappear  beneath  the  waves  like  their  brethren 
before  them     — Leisure  Hour. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

1  Boohs  introduced  into  Friends'  Library,  Cherry 
!  Street,  since  last  Report. 

I  AVashington's  Maxims. 

The  Pedestrian  in  France  and  Switzerland. 
!  The  Hearth  Stone. 

Art  Student  in  Munich. 

Nature  in  Disease. 

Memorable  Women. 
.  What  Not. 

■  Life  in  Abyssinia;  2  vols. 
'  ]3e  Quincy's  Opium  Eater. 

Mile  Stones  in  Life's  Journey. 

A  Tennesseean  Abroad, 
i  History  of  Louisiana. 

Calvert's  Thoughts  and  Scenes  in  Europe. 

Cowper's  Poems,  2  vols.,  published  in  1786. 

Newton  answered  by  Phillips,  published  in  1771. 

Letters  on  the  Deity,  published  in  1799. 

Grammactices  Compendiaria,  published  in  1719. 

Ruth  ford  Children  ;  vol.  2. 
;  May  Dundas. 
'  Only  a  Dandelion, 
j  Fitz  Harold. 
'  Lilly  Gordon. 

i  Nothing  Ventured,  Nothing  Have. 
I  Agnes. 
Caroline. 

Work,  and  how  to  do  it. 
Leisure  Moments. 
Taylor's  Saracens. 
I  Proverbs  of  Nations. 

!P)iushwood  Picked  up. 
Harry's  Vacation. 
Pebbles  from  Lake  Shore. 
I  Cyclopedia  of  Literary  Anecdotes, 
j  VVood's  Natural  History. 
J  Sigourney's  Western  Home. 
«  Inebriate's  Hut. 
1  The  Wanderers. 
I  !'':iggot8  for  the  Fireside, 
P.aucroft's  United  States;  vols.  1st  and  Gth. 

To  bo  continued. 


To  confess  a  fault  tliat  is  none,  out  of  fear,  is 
indeed  moan ;  but  not  to  be  afraid  of  standing 
in  one,  is  brutish.—  Wm.  Pcnn. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  LITTLE  THINGS. 

In  Lieut.  Maury's  recent  work  on  the  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea,  he  gives  the  result  of 
microscopic  examinations  of  some  shells  drawn 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  where 
it  is  more  than  two  miles  in  depth.  The  shells 
are  so  minute  that  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear 
like  common  dust  or  clay,  although  not  a  grain 
of  sand  is  among  them  ;  and  yet  are  so  preserved 
that  their  most  delicate  edges  are  all  perfect.  It 
would  require  a  larger  grave  to  hold  all  the  coral 
insects  of  the  world  than  all  the  elephants.  The 
smallest  tenants  of  the  ocean,  not  the  largest,  are 
its  most  important  occupants,  and  the-microscopic 
shell  fish  create  more  important  changes  than 
the  whales. 

It  has  been  the  great  error  of  historians,  states- 
men and  politicians  to  lose  sight  of  this  truth. 
They  look  only  at  the  whales,  the  lig  Jish,  and 
seem  to  consider  these  as  the  monarchs  of  the 
deep  sea  of  politics,  and  they  alone  have  the 
right  to  swim  there.  If  the  French  Emperor 
flounders,  or  the  Russian  Autocrat  turns  over  on 
his  side  and  dies,  each  contortion  is  duly  chroni- 
cled. But  in  the  meantime,  what  do  we  hear  of 
the  progress  of  the  people,  the  industrious  classes, 
tlie  small  fish  ?  They  are  the  true  monarchs  of 
this  great  and  wide  sea  of  politics  after  all.  They 
form  the  strata  by  which  the  geologists  of  his- 
tory will  hereafter  mark  the  progress  of  this  age, 
and  classify  all  its  products ;  and  upon  the  basis 
of  which  all  future  society  will  developc  itself. 
Take  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  rich  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  Educate  the  masses,  and  there 
will  arise  from  the  number  a  sufficiently  large 
class  to  generalize  their  ideas,  and  carry  out  their 
principles.  Ptcform  the  people,  make  them  tem- 
perate, truthful  and  virtuous,  for  they  give  tone 
and  temper  to  the  age  and  to  the  country,  deter- 
mining the  character  of  its  leaders  far  more  than 
the  leaders  that  of  the  masses. 

And  so  in  individual  life  and  character.  It  is 
little  things  that  make  and  unmake  us.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  men  of  genius  and  enter- 
prise at  this  moment  who  dream  of  fame  and  dis- 
tinction, and  who,  if  it  only  required  some  one 
great  act  of  daring  or  sacrifice  within  the  scope 
of  human  possibility  to  become  distinguished, 
would  be  heroes;  but  because  true  emincnice  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  a  persevering  application 
in  a  number  of  daily  virtues,  are  constantly  at 
war  with  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  and  cstocni 
it  a  very  badly  governed  world,  in  which  tliey 
find  no  higher  place. 

It  is  a  man's  little  habits  of  dro-s,  donieanor 
and  conversation  tiiat  makoor  unmake  iho  fricDds 
on  which  his  success  and  happiness  in  lifo  dcjK'nd. 
It  is  on  a  tnan's  little  habits  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, o{  h)itering  over  trifles,  or  knowing  how  to 
brush  thenv  aside,  tl>at  his  charaotor  (ov  idlonof!" 
or  ituluslry,  and  the  occupation  of  the  largest 
part  of  his  time,  depend.    It  in  the  way  in  which 
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es  care  of  the  pennies  in  his  pecuniary 
iraua«x. — QS  that  determines  whether  he  will 
ever  take  care  of  pounds. 

Little  habits  drive  nails  into  our  coffins.  They 
more  than  make  up  by  their  number,  what  they 
seem  to  lack  in  individual  importance.  They 
are  the  true  seeds  of  character.  We  might  as 
well  plant  acorns,  and  not  expect  them  to  grow, 
as  cherish  small  vices  and  not  calculate  on  their 
increase  j  or  as  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  firm 
and  noble  oak  where  no  acorns  were  ever  planted, 
as  true  greatness  and  success  in  life,  where  the 
seedlings  of  a  thousand  little  habits  of  industry 
and  virtue  had  not-  been  first  carefully  cherished. 

In  a  word,  character  is  the  sum  of  little  things, 
rather  than  great  ones.  The  true  estimate  of  an 
individual  is  not  ascertained  by  his  accidental  or 
occasional  achievements,  but  his  every-day  habits. 
A  nation's  character  is  not  determined  by  its 
famous  men,  but  by  the  habits  of  its  masses,  and 
the  cha.acter  of  the  age  by  the  vices  or  virtues 
that  were  so  inherent  as  to  be  unnoticed. — 
Public  Ledger. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuffs  of  all  descriptions 
are  very  quiet.  The  sales  for  export  are  light,  at 
$10  50  a  li  00.  The  offerings  for  honne  consunnption 
were  at  $10  75  per  bbl.  for  common  and  good  brands. 
Sales  at  $11  25  a  12  25  per  barrel  for  extra  and  fancy 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  firm.  Last  sales  at  $7  25  per 
bu.,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Brandyvvine  Corn  Meal 
at  $5  00  per  bbl'. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  quite  scarce.  Sales  of  prime 
red  ai  ^2  50  per  bu.,  and  Penna.  white  at  $  2  G-J. 
Rye  is  selling  at  %1  52.  Corn  is  steady.  Sales  of 
15,000  bushels  Southern  and  Penna.  yellow  at  ll2c, 
afloat,  and  at  lllc  in  store.  Good  Pennsylvania  Oats 
are  selling  at  67c  per  bushel,  atloat,  and  70c  in  store. 

Cattle  Maricet. — The  supply  of  Beef  Cattle, 
during  the  past  week,  has  been  rather  smalt,  only 
700  head  having  b-en  offered.  Prices  were  well 
maintained,  and  most  of  them  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $11  50  to  13  00  per  lOO  lbs.  Cows  and  Calves 
are  in  good  demand,  the  former  selling  from  $18  to 
$45.  The  receipt  of  Hogs  was  quite  large,  some 
2000  head  being  offered  and  disposed  of  -i^6  75  a  %1  50 
per  100  lbs.  The  demand  for  Sheep  and  Lambs  was 
good,  and  all  that  were  offered  sold  at  from  $4  to  %S, 
accordins:  to  condition. 


WILL  be  Published  Fifth  month  12th,  1855,  THE 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,  and  Innocency  with  her  Open  Face,  by 
William  Penn,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.    ISO  pages.    Price  25  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
5th  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 

TThESTERFTELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\^  BOYS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks- 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RTDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

4th  mo.  21— 3m. 


TEACHER  WANTED.— The  Boys'  Department  of 
Friends'  Central  School  is  now  vacated  for  want 
of  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  to  fill  the  position  of 
Priscipal  Teacher  and  Lecturer  to  that  and  the  Girls' 
School.  The  buildings  have  been  put  up  to  accom- 
modate, conveniently,  one  hundred  pupils  of  each  sex. 
The  Girls'  Department  has  been,  and  is  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  with  the  reputation  of  a  first 
class  finishing  seminary.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
densely  populated  city,  with  the  want  felt  by  Friends 
of  a  boys'  finishing  school,  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  to  an  energetic  and  competent  Teacher,  not  often 
surpassed.  A  liberal  salary  will  be  guaranteed,  and 
the  whole  proceeds  of  tuition  are,  by  the  existing  ar- 
rangements, appropriated,  free  of  rent  either  for  the 
building  or  its  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  Teach- 
ers. 

For  information  on  the  subject  apply  to 
Samuel  J.  Levick, 

240  N.  Third  St^ 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Martha  Mellor, 

5  Franklin  St. 
5th  mo.  26.  Philadelphia. 

pREENWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— 
VX  This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine,  West  Bradford  township,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marshalton. 

This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  has 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Shortlidge,  a  young  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distinguished  himself  for  his  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonts,at  sixty 
dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  o'her  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  Educa- 
tion, such  as  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  Pho- 
nography, Botany,  &c.  Geography  and  History  will 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish, 
will  be  taught  without  additional  charge. 

Lfctures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  var?^ 
ous  branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conforffi 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decorum.  No 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  such  as 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated. 

The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  of 
the  argument  of  force  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delightful  summer 
retreat.  It  is  easily  reached  from  W^est  Chester  and 
Downingtown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  to 
Marshalton  three  times  a  week,  viz.  :  Third,  Fifth 
and  Seventh  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshalton  P.  0. 

JONA.  CAUSE,  Frincipal. 

JOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  Teacher. 

The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  mo. 
1st,  1855.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  admittt^d  at  any 
time,  as  the  School  is  k<'pt  open  all  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  harvest. 

5th  rao.  19— 6t. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchani  Hb.4lh. 
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(Continued  from  page  147.) 

But  to  return.  My  mind  was  still  engaged 
about  Chester^  with  strongs  desires  to  be  with 
Friends  there  ]  but  how  to  accomplish  it  I  knew 
not :  yet  I  knew  the  promises  of  Grod  were  yea, 


snd  amen;  and  in  this  I  confided. 


FLiwever,  a 


j:r>od  opportunity  soon  offered.  I  was  just  finish- 
ng  some  work,  which  1  had  taken  to  do  for  a 
[Viend  ;  and  on  my  saying,  when  this  is  done,  I 
know  not  where  to  get  more, — one  not  of  our  so- 
iety  being  in  company  said  to  me,  "  Fear  not, 
rod  will  always  provide  for  you,  because  you 
fear  his  great  name."  I  made  no  reply.  But, 
iti  a  few  minutes,  somebody  knocked  at  the  door; 
[,  being  next,  opened  it  ;  when  I  saw  a  man  of  a 
•'ood  ;jppearance  sitting  on  horseback.  He  asked 
rt'hcther  there  was  any  young  woman  there  that 
wanted  a  place;  for  he  wanted  a  maid, — one  that 
ivas  sober  ?  Wc  (Jesired  hini  to  alight;  and  in- 
|uired  of  him  whence  he  came.  He  and  his 
iunily  belonged  (o  Chester  meeting,  and  he  lived 
i"t  far  from  the  t^wn.  It  immediately  occurred 
my  mind,  it  may  be  this  is  a  providential 
'  fling  to  bring  me  to  that  people.  I  will  give 
'lim  expectation  of  my  going  with  him  next  week 
f  he  will  come  for  me.  But  concluded  to  hire 
miy  for  a  month,  to  see  how  I  liked  his  wife, 
tc,  I  communicated  my  mind  to  him;  he  ac- 
epted  the  offer,  and  ask<  d  in(!  what  wages  I  re- 
fiired  '(  1  answered,  as  usual,  what  they  thongijt 
deserved  ;  so  W(!  parted.  His  name  was  Ben- 
imin  nead,  a  worthy,  honest  ninn.  Ho  called 
t  a  Friend's  house  ju.st  by,  and  told  of  his  suc- 
>''s.s,  and  when  he  was  to  fetch  me.  They  told 
\nm  I  was  a  preiicber,  and  they  wore  unwilling 
o  pjirt  with  me.  But  ho  had  my  word,  ami 
amc  a(;cording  to  our  agreement.  I  was  prepared 
"  attend  his  call,  and  so  went  with  him. 


I  found  his  family  consisted  only  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  with  one  man  and  maid 
servant.  His  wife,  being  apprised  of  my  char- 
acter, received  me  with  love  and  affection;  which 
lasted,  not  only  while  we  lived  together,  but  to 
the  conclusion  of  her  time  in  this  life.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  high  ingratitude  in  me,  if  I 
had  not  returned  their  kindness  in  the  best  man- 
ner I  could  ;  for  I  had  not  been  there  three 
weeks,  before  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  reduced  me  so  low  that  my  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  They  got  the  best  advice  that  could 
be  had, — sparing  neither  cost  nor  labor,  in  hopes 
of  restoring  my  health.  Though  the  distemper 
was  violent  on  my  body,  yet  I  was  favored  with 
quietude  of  mind,  and  was  entirely  resigned  to 
the  Divine  Will,  whether  to  live  or  die. 

It  is  a  great  blessing,  that  attends  those  who 
fear  God,  that  his  holy  Spirit  accompanies  their 
j^ouls,  when  upon  a  bed  of  languishing.  The 
Psalmist  experienced  this  in  his  day;  and  so  will 
all  the  righteous  now,  as  well  as  then. 

This  illness  held  me  near  three  months.  In 
all  which  time,  this  friend  Head  and  her  daugh- 
ter, a  sober  young  woman,  attended  me  night 
and  day,  very  carefully.  Several  of  Chester 
friends,  and  others,  also  visited  me,  tmd  tendered 
their  services,  in  ministering  things  suitable  for 
my  disorder,  as  well  as  otherwise:  so  that  I  want- 
ed for  nothing  that  was  proper  for  me.  Some 
friends  were  for  removing  me;  but  that  was  im- 
possible. Besides,  the  friend,  Avith  whom  I  was, 
declared  against  any  such  motion  :  and  t  was 
opposed  to  it  myself,  under  this  consideration, 
that  if  it  pleased  Providence  to  raise  me,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  stay,  and  make  such  retaliation  as 
might  be  in  my  power. 

Thus,  the  time  waa  prolonged  six  or  seven 
months,  instead  of  one.  that  we,  poor,  short- 
sigiited  tnortiils  may  propose  many  things  to  our- 
selves, but  Providence  can  disapjMu'nt;  and  nil 
for  our  good,  if  we  patiently  submir  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  our  interest,  ns  well  as  duty,  mo  to  do. 
(trace  Lloyd,  perceiving  (liat  fri»nd  11  .^ad  was 
unwilling  to  p!\rt  with  me,  f  trboro  s|>ri«king  any 
thini;  of  her  mind  to  u)e,  until  after  1  had  got 
out  to  meeting;  which  I  did  as  sou)  as  I  w»5 
able. 

My  first  g<">ing  to  meefing  was  on  n  first-dny. 
'I'hp  nnoting  w.i«  huge,  by  n  ason  tliat  John 
PawsoJi,  a  l^'ricn(i  from  (treat  Biiiain.  was  therp. 
1  sat  about  tlie  midolc  of  tlic  Iiouhc,  untlor  luuch 
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exercise  of  spirit,  insonnich  that  the  friend  was 
sensible  of  it,  though  at  a  distance.  And 
although  I  did  not  appear  in  testimony,  yet  1 
was  not  hid.  I  dont  remember  any  thing  re- 
markable that  attended  the  meeting.  John  Daw- 
son was  silent ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  broke  up,  he 
spok6  to  David  Lloyd,  saying,  Stop  that  young 
woman,  who  sat  in  such  a  place,  i  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  her,  from  the  Lord."  He  spoke 
so  loud  that  I  heard  him,  and,  trembling,  was 
going  away.  But  Grace  Lloyd  desired  me  to 
stay,  and  kindly  told  me  I  must  go  home  with 
her.  I  excused  myself ;  but  it  did  not  avail ; 
she  would  not  be  denied, — 1  must  go.  I  there- 
fore asked  leave  of  friend  Head ;  which  she 
readily  gave  me,  and  left  a  horse  for  me  to  ride 
home. 

When  we  came  to  David  Lloyd's,  there  was  a 
great  company  of  Friends  ;  but  not  thinking  my- 
self worthy,  I  would  not  thrust  in  among  them, 
intending  to  go  among  the  servants.  But  this 
was  not  permitted ;  for,  as  I  was  entering  the 
parlor,  I  heard  the  English  friend  say,  "  Where 
is  the  young  woman — I  want  her  company." 
I  came  in  and  was  seated  next  him.  He  took 
hold  of  my  hand,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and 
after  a  little  silence,  spoke  to  me  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  way  of  encouragement,  as  I  have  not 
freedom  here  to  relate.  Only  so  much  I  may 
say,  he  proved  a  true  prophet  to  me,  as  T  after- 
wards experienced,  respecting  the  work  the  Lord 
was  preparing  me  for,  and  about  to  employ  me 
in.  Bat  I,  like  Nicodemus,  was  ready  to  say. 
How  can  this  be  ?  Will  the  Almighty  engage 
such  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  in  his  so  great  a 
work  ?  He  knows  I  am  no  ways  sufficient  for 
the  task.  But  the  divine  word  was,  Trust  in 
my  all  sufficient  power ; — that  shall  properly 
qualify  thee  for  every  service.  What  I  require 
of  thee  is,  to  be  faithful,  and  thou  shalt  see  great- 
er things  than  have  yet  been  made  manifest." 

I  felt  infinite  Goodness  near.  My  soul  bowed 
in  awful  reverence  to  the  divine  Majesty  ot  hea- 
ven and  earth  ;  and  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  I 
said.  Lord  I  will  submit  to  ever}^  dispensation 
which  thou  allotest.  The  Friends  present  were 
mightily  broken,  and  we  were  made  partakers  to- 
gether of  the  virtue  of  light  and  life,  which 
caused  gladness  of  heart,  so  that  little  food  satis- 
fied some  of  us. 

After  dinner,  the  friend  spoke  to  David  Llojd 
and  his  wife,  saying,  "  Take  this  young  woman  ; 
make  her  your  adopted  child  ;  and  give  her  lib- 
erty to  go  wherever  Truth  leads."  They  told 
him  that  was  their  inntention  ;  and  when  I  was 
free  to  come,  their  house  should  be  my  hotne  for 
the  future.  He  replied,  Do  as  you  say,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  will  attend  you  on  her  be- 
half." Grace  Lloyd  then  took  me  into  another 
apartment,  and  told  me  how  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  drawn  in  love  to  me,  the  first  time 
they  saw  me,  at  Haverford,  (as  has  been  reiu- 


lated,)  and  if  I  would  come  and  live  with  them, 
they  intended  to  do  well  for  me. 

I  admired  at  the  ordering  of  Providence,  in 
thus  providing  for  me,  a  poor  destitute  orphan, 
separated  from  all  my  natural  friends,  in  a  strange 
land,  and  had  no  certain  habitation  here  in  mu- 
tability. Oh  !  that  all  would  fear  and  serve  the 
living  God,  whose  goodness  endures  forever.  It 
was  his  own  work,  and  he  shall  have  the  praise. 
V/e  parted  in  tears,  under  the  holy  influence  of 
Divine  love;  and  I,  with  a  sense  of  his  wonder- 
ful kindness  to  me,  went  home,  rejoicing  in  spirit, 
and  praising  the  Almighty. 

I  mended  fast,  as  to  health,  so  that  I  was  able 
to  perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  master  and 
mistress.  I  stayed  with  them  till  near  spring ; 
and  then  parted  in  much  affection.  We  loved 
each  other  sincerely.  They  always  treated  me 
with  respect,  as  I  did  them  ;  being  fully  satisfied 
they  were  instruments  in  bringing  me  to  my  fu- 
ture settlement  in  this  world.  And  this  love 
subsisted  between  us  until  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
take  them  to  himself.  Their  memory  is  as  agree- 
able to  me  now,  as  in  the  beginning  of  Our  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  entered  into  David  Lloyd's  family,  as  an  up- 
per servant,  such  as  in  England  are  called  house- 
keepers;  having  all  the  keys,  plate,  linen,  &c. 
delivered  unto  me.  They  had  a  great  family; 
and  every  thing  passed  through  my  hands.  As 
they  had  reposed  such  a  trust  in  me,  it  brought 
a  weighty  concern  on  my  mind,  that  I  might 
conduct  aright,  and  discharge  my  duty  faithfully, 
both  to  my  principals  and  their  servants ;  and, 
being  sensible  of  my  own  weakness,  I  many 
times,  when  others  were  asleep,  poured  out  my 
prayers  to  God,  and  asked  wisdom  of  him  who 
gives  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. 

I  was  often  afraid,  lest  through  my  miscon- 
duct, I  should  bring  dishonor  to  the  pure  Truth 
I  made  profession  of.  For,  I  now  began  to  speak 
frequently  in  meetings;  and  many  eyes  were 
upon  me.  I  was  become  like  a  city  on  a  hill, 
which  could  not  be  hid.  Christ  our  Lord,  speak- 
ing of  this  situation  says,  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
This  text  was  often  revived  in  my  memory  ;  and 
under  this  dispensation,  I  was  led  through  a 
painful,  anxious  travail  of  soul.  I  considered,  1 
had  been  tried  in  low  life  ;  though  I  never  want- 
ed for  necessaries,  but  was  always  provided  for. 
And  having  met  with  kind  treatment  from  all 
sorts  of  people,  I  was  blessed  with  contentment 
in  the  station  allotted  me.  Now,  I  was  to  be 
proved  with  great  plenty  :  and  favored  with  the 
company  of  valuable  friends,  who  often  frequent- 
ed our  house  :  and  though  I  was  but  in  the  sta- 
tion of  a  servant,  yet  I  was  much  noticed  by 
them;  for  when  they  came,  I  was  always  allowed 
to  be  in  the  room  with  them.  This  was  a  great 
obligation  conferred  on  me ;  but  it  did  not  ele- 
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vate  my  mind, — it  made  me  more  humble  and 
assiduous  in  my  business.  Another  favor  con- 
ferred on  me,  was,  that  I  always  dined  with  mas- 
ter and  mistress;  which  was  of  advantage,  for 
many  times  their  conversation  was  profitable. 

Thus,  as  I  kept  my  eye  steady  to  the  Al- 
mighty, he  gave  me  favor  among  Friends,  and 
with  both  my  said  benefactors.  They  were  kind 
and  affectionate,  like  tender  parents,  watching 
over  me  for  good ;  often  telling  me  to  mind  the 
dictates  of  Truth  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  I  found  a 
concern  to  yis^  any  meetings,  to  be  sure  to  go ; 
and  they  were  very  careful  to  provide  suitably 
for  me  in  every  respect.  This  was  engaging, 
and  my  love  to  them  increased  daily.  I  judged 
it  my  duty,  to  make  their  interest  my  own,  as 
if  I  was  their  child;  and  can  in  truth  say,  I  never 
wilfully  disobliged  either  of  them,  nor  left 
their  service  to  serve  myself,  in  any  shape.  I 
went  nowhere  without  their  leave  ;  not  so  much 
as  to  buy  some  trifles  I  wanted.  And  when  a 
religious  concern  came  over  my  mind  to  visit 
the  churches  of  Christ,  they  were  the  first  I 
made  acquainted  therewith. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


EARLY  PIETY.  NO.  XLIX. 

Joseph  Whalley  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Whalley  and  Hannah  his  wife,  of  Southfield,  in 
Lancashire.  About  three  or  four  months  before 
he  died,  being  under  some  affliction  of  body,  he 
often  desired  his  mother  to  keep  him  company, 
saying,  Come,  mother,  keep  me  company,  and 
let  us  wait  a  little  together."  She  at  one  time 
asked  him,  what  he  tliought  of  himself  as  to  his 
inward  condition.    After  a  little  pause  he  said, 

[  fear  I  have  not  been  so  careful  at  times  as  I 
ought  to  have  been.  When  I  have  had  good 
meetings,  and  opportunities  of  profit,  I  have  been 
too  apt  to  grow  into  forgetful uess  again,  by  join- 
ing with  some  of  ray  companions  in  laughter  and 
jesting,  liat  I  hope,  if  it  please  God  to  restore 
me  to  my  former  health  again,  and  lengthen  out 
my  day  a  little  longer,  I  shall  be  more  careful 
for  the  future,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  his  will 
and  pleasure  thus  to  afflict  me  for  my  good,  that 
I  may  remember  my  ways.  I  believe  if  I  had 
answered  the  end  of  my  creation,  I  should  have 
been  a  plant  to  have  glorified  God  in  my  day, 
and  I  hope  that  1  may  in  some  measure  answer 
it  iti  one  way  or  other,  before  he  takes  me  out  of 
the  world. 

On  the  2l8t  of  the  4t.h  month,  he  began  to 
bleed  at  the  uo^e,  and  all  the  nieaiis  used  to  stop 
it,  hy  men  of  skill,  proved  inelFectual.  lu  about 
three  days  after  the  time  it  began,  finding  him- 
kielf  pretty  far  spent,  and  Hccing  some  of  his 
friends  and  near  relations,  iind  particularly  his 
motlier,  in  a  great  ooncern  for  him,  ho  expressed 
hiniself  al'tcr  this  manner,  "  i  desire  you  to  be 
easy  :  mother,  I  desire  theo  to  be  ea>y,  and  not 
to  wiiep,  for  I  hope  it  will  be  well  with  me."  Thou 


turning  himself  to  the  young  people  present  he 
said,  "  You  see  that  I  am  a  dying  man.  I  de- 
sire you  may  take  warning  by  me  to  remember 
your  latter  end,  seeing  you  know  not  how  soon 
it  may  be  your  turn  to  be  in  this  condition." 
Then  taking  his  brother  by  the  hand,  said,  "  I 
desire  thee  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  be  not  stub- 
born, but  be  guided  by  thy  mother,  and  then  it 
will  be  well  for  thee  when  thou  comest  to  a  dying 
hour,  which  I  am  drawing  towards,  for  thou 
must  come  to  me,  if  thou  be  a  good  lad,  but  I 
must  not  return  to  thee;  and  this  I  leave  with 
thee  as  a  charge,  for  I  desire  thy  welfare  as  for 
my  own  soul." 

Then  he  wished  to  see  his  cousin,  and  showed 
a  concern  to  speak  to  him  by  way  of  advice  and 
warning.  But  he  not  being  in  sight,  he  signified, 
that  though  he  should  warn,  and  his  warning  be 
neglected,  yet  he  should  be  clear,  and  their  blood 
would  be  upon  their  own  heads ;  referring  to 
Ezekiel  the  prophet;  And,"  said  he,  ''as  for 
our  friend  John  Ecroyd,  if  I  die  I  would  have 
him  be  easy,  for  I  am  satisfied  he  hath  done  his 
endeavor.*'  He  also  signified  that  he  believed 
there  had  been  endeavors  used  suflacient,  if  the 
Lord  saw  meet  to  restore  him  to  health  again. 

But,"  said  he,  "■  When  the  Lord  calls,  who  can 
withstand  ?"  His  father  asked  him  whether  he 
was  easy  as  to  himself,  and  could  be  free  to  die 
and  leave  them.  He  answered,  "  I  am  easy  in 
my  mind,  and  have  no  disturbance,  which  is  to 
me  a  sign  that  an  inheritance  is  provided  for 
me."  A  neighbor  who  was  present  replied, 
"  It  is  so/'  His  father  asking  further  whether 
he  had  any  thing  upon  his  mind  to  say  to  him ; 
''  I  have  nothing,"  said  he,  "  in  commission,  but 
that  thou  walkest  answerable  to  the  light  which 
God  has  given  thee."  "  Remember  my  love  to 
Friends,"  said  he,  "for  ray  love  is  to  all ;"  and 
requested  .  that  those  present  might  stay  with 
him,  until  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  call  hioi, 
'*  That,"  said  he,  they  may  see  the  end  ;  for  I 
hope  I  shall  be  no  bad  example." 

A  little  before  his  departure,  he  desired  thai 
the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  his 
relations,  especially  the  youth,  might  be  invited 
to  his  burial ;  "  For,"  said  he,  may  be  it  may 
prove  an  inducement  to  them,  through  me,  to  re- 
ujcmber  their  latter  end."  A  little  before  h<» 
finished  his  race,  a  friend  who  sat  near  him  thought 
she  heard  him,  with  a  low  voice,  say,  "  Praises, 
praises ;"  which  were  the  last  words  he  spoke, 
and  in  a  little  after,  he  departed  (his  litVas  if  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  2oih  of  4th  mo.  17-4,  in 
the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

"aOD  18  NO  UKSPKCTKR  OF  PKUSONvS." 

]  have  been  reminded  of  this  doolaration  of 
the  apostle,  by  the  recent  death  of  John  L.  Hro- 
gin,  a  colored  youth,  who  lelll  his  oavthly  tabor- 
naolo  for  a  more  glorious  dwelling,  on  tho  lOlh 
of  5th  tuonth,  in  tho  17th  ycnr  of  hi.s  age. 
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This  lad  was  preserved,  in  a  good  degree,  from 
the  many  evils  by  which  the  young  are  so  often 
ensnared,  and  by  his  integrity  and  propriety  of 
demeanor,  secured  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  but  little  school  learn- 
ing, yet  by  the  improvement  of  his  scanty  stock, 
conjoined  to  a  natural  brightness  of  intellect,  he 
became  an  agreeable  and  interesting  companion, 
and  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

His  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  mother  was 
worthy  of  imitation  ;  regarding  her  happiness  as 
far  above  his  own,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  relieve  her,  and  anxiously  hoped  for  the  day, 
when,  through  his  exertions,  she  could  live  with 
more  ease  and  comfort. 

During  the  brief  period  of  his  sickness,  (about 
18  days,)  he  was  enabled  to  endure  its  severity 
with  exemplary  patience  and  calamess,  and  often 
spoke  of  his  readiness  to  leave  this  lower  sphere, 
believing  that  nothing  stood  in  his  way. 

To  his  young  friends  he  imparted  good  advice, 
and  in  taking  leave  of  them,  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  would  meet  them  in  heaven,  and  desired 
that  his  love  might  be  transmitted  to  several 
with  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  mingle. 

Some  of  his  friends  wishing  to  send  for  a  min- 
ister, he  declined,  saying,  that  it  would  not 
benefit  him,  and  he  preferred  to  have  all  his  time 
to  himself.  He  spoke  of  matters  connected  with 
his  death,  and  requested  to  be  buried  at  Fair 
Hill. 

Though  frequently  interrupted  in  his  conver- 
sation by  severe  spasmodic  attacks,  yet  his  mind 
was  preserved  clear  and  sensible  to  the  last;  aud 
to  one  who  expressed  a  fear  that  he  would  pass 
away  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  dissented,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  he  was 
favored  in  this  respect  to  close  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage in  a  quiet,  sweet  frame  of  mind,  and  I 
doubt  not  has  been  ushered  into  the  company  of 
saints.  J.  M.  T. 

ITor  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRIDE  REBUKED. 

Nebuchadnezzar  walked  in  his  palace;  he 
spake  and  said,  ^'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that 
/have  built,  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  oi  my 
majesty  Here  all  was  ascribed  to  self ;  no 
reference  to  the  source  whence  cometh  all  qualifi- 
cation for  every  work  ;  no  returns  to  the  Giver  of 
earth's  highest  honors,  and  of  heaven's  bounty; 
in  him,  selfr\x\Qdi.  Although  God  had  appeared 
in  night  visions,  to  open  his  ear  to  discipline, 
and  by  his  prophets  had  shown  that  he  would 

pour  contempt  upon  Prin.es,"  yet  all  seemed 
unavailing,  until  the  decree  went  forth  :  To 
t-hee,  0  !  King,  is  it  spoken  :  the  kingdom  is  de- 
parted from  thee;  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men; 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 
Hell,  till  seven  times  pa-s  over  thee;  thou  shalt 


eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven."  All  this  took  place  in  the  same 
hour.  Reason  deserted  her  empire,  and  this 
haughty  ruler,  whose  word  had  been  law  to  thou- 
sands, roamed  at  large  without  power  to  govern 
himself  In  this  state  was  he  held,  till  prepared 
to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  then  his  understand- 
ing returned,  and  he  blessed  the  Most  High;  then 
he  praised  and  honored  Him  who  liveth  forever 
and  ever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  and  his  kingdom  from  one  generation 
to  another ;  by  Him  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  reputed  as  nothing,  and  he  doeth  according 
to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven — and  who 
shall  say  unto  him  what  doest  thou  ?  Does  not 
this  account  show  the  vanity  of  trusting  in  human 
greatness,  of  glorying  in  possessions  that  can  be 
wrested  away  as  iu  a  moment  ?  May  we  read 
understandingly,  and  bow  in  the  day  of  God's 
merciful  visitations,  ever  remembering  that  all 
we  possess  has  been  received,  and  that  the  more 
we  have,  either  of  talents  or  wealth,  the  greater 
is  the  responsibility  involved.  "  Humble  your- 
selves under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  he 
will  exalt  you."  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  S.  H. 

bth  mo.  7th,  185.5. 

Compiled  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM  TYNDALE. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  a  period  of 
British  history  deeply  interesting,  as  that  in 
which  the  first  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  English  language  took  place.  Portions  of 
them  in  manuscript,  but  veiled  with  glosses,  had 
been  permitted  by  the  Romish  Church  to  be  read 
in  English  ;  but  this  was  under  restrictions  which 
nearly  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  except  to  a 
favored  few  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

A  general  discontent  prevailed  in  England 
aoainst  a  pompous  cardinal  and  a  corrupt  clergy, 
when  Luther,  supported  by  some  of  the  German 
princes,  boldly  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in 
German,  laid  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. In  1525  Le  Fevre  printed  the  New 
Testament  in  French  :  and  about  the  same  time 
William  Tyndale  prepared  to  publish  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Scripture  in  his  vernacular  hmguage, 
an  object  which  had  occupied  his  mind  with  in- 
tense anxiety  for  many  years. 

William  Tyndale  was  born  at  Hunt's  C<  urt, 
Gloucestershire,  about  the  year  1477.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  a  diligent  student  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  having  been  instructed 
from  a  child  in  grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy; 
he  continued  there,  until  his  proficiencey  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  enabled  him  to  read 
the  New  Testament  to  his  fellow  students.  Oxford 
was  at  this  time  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  the  worhi.  Here  Ty  ndale  took  his  de- 
grees, upon  which,  by  indefatigable  study,  htfao- 
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quired  and  laid  a  solid  foundation — that  profound 
knowledge  of  the  learued  languages,  which  so 
highly  distinguished  and  so  eminently  qualified 
him  for  his  important  biblical  translation.  Dis- 
satisfied with  his  attainments  in  literature,  he 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  here  it  is  said  that  he  also  took  a 
degree.  It  was  here  he  formed  a  friendship,  un- 
interrupted until  death,  with  John  Frith,  a  stu- 
dent much  younger  than  himself,  but  of  ex- 
traordinary attainments  and  deep  piety,  a  deter- 
mined reformer,  and  in  manners  most  amiable  and 
unassuming.  Both  were  alike  eminent  for  an 
unspotted  life  and  virtuous  disposition. 

In  1502  William  Tyndale  was  ordained  priest 
to  the  nunnery  of  Lambley  in  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle.  He  took  the  vows,  and  became  a  friar 
in  the  Monastery  at  Greenwich  in  1508.  For 
some  years  previous  to  his  taking  the  vows,  he 
had  not  only  read  the  Scriptures  to  his  fellow 
students,  but  had  commenced  that  work  which 
appears  to  have  been  throughout  his  life  an  ob- 
ject of  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  by  translating 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  into  English.  The 
original  autograph  of  these  translations  is  in 
quarto,  the  margins  ornamented  with  borders, 
and  every  portion  accompanied  with  an  appro- 
priate drawing  in  imitation  of  some  ancient 
missal.  In  many  places  he  has  written  bis 
initials  W.  T.,  and  on  two  of  the  ornamental  pil- 
lars he  has  placed  the  date  :  on  the  capital  of 
one  is  inscribed  "TIME  TRIETH,  1502  and 
on  another  simply  the  date  "  1502."  The  ver- 
sion in  this  selection  of  Scripture  nearly  agrees 
with  his  first  printed  edition.  It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  his  early  proficiency,  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  ex- 
treme care  and  indefatigable  research,  that  many 
whole  paragraphs  agree  exactly  with  the  transla- 
tion now  in  use.  Notwithstanding  his  amiable 
temper,  he  had  become  even  then  an  object  of 
persecution.  He  has  interwoven  this  prayer  in 
one  of  his  drawings,  cherubs  holding  the  scroll 
on  which  it  is  written  :  "  J)(ifend  me.  Oh  Lord, 
from  all  thern  that  bait  me.  W.  T." 

Whoti  Luther's  intrepid  defiance  of  the  Pope 
had  rendered  him  an  object  of  universal  conver- 
sation, Tyndale,  having  returned  to  his  native 
county,  was  engaged  as  tutor  and  chaplain  to  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Welsh,  a  knight  of  Glouces- 
tershire, and  a  hospitable  gentleu)an,  who,  keep- 
ing a  good  table,  frequently  enjoyed  the  com- 
p;iny  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and  clergy. 
With  these  visiters,  his  ch.i plain  occasionally 
entered  into  controversy  on  the  J^utheran  opin- 
ions, and  grieved  at  the  ignorance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  warmly  advocated  the  reading 
of  the  New  Testament.  This,  as  Fuller  wittily 
says,  led  them  to  prefer  the  giving  up  S(]|uire 
Welsh's  good  (iluior,  rather  than  to  hav(>  the  sour 
auceof  IMaster 'I'yndah^'s  cnnqinny.  The  S<juir(^'H 
lady,  who  was  a  sensible  woman,  felt  hurt  when 


she  saw  these  great  men,  whom  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  venerate,  overcome  in  religious  dis- 
putation, and  asked  Sir  Wm.  Tyndale*  whether 
it  was  likely  she  could  prefer  his  judgment  to 
that  of  such  wealthy  prelates.  To  this  he  thought 
proper  not  to  reply,  lest  it  should  excite  her 
temper,  which  he  saw  to  be  ruffled.  But  soon 
after  he  translated  Erasmus's  Enchiridion" 
and  dedicated  the  manuscript  to  Sir  John  and 
his  lady.  They  read  it  attentively,  and  became 
convinced  of  the  spirituality  of  a  Christian  pro- 
fession;  and  thus  Tyndale  secured  their  high 
esteem  and  friendship.  The  beneficed  clergy 
soon  displayed  their  bitter  hostility,  and  he  was 
cHed  to  appear  before  the  ordinary.  In  his  way 
thither  he  spent  the  time  in  fervent  prayer ;  the 
o;reat  object  of  this  supplication  was,  that  his 
Heavenly  Father  would  strengthen  him,  at  all 
hazards,  to  stand  firmly  for  the  truth  of  his  word. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  his  persecutors  ;  but  either  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  hospitable  knight,  or  by  the  seciet  pro- 
vidence of  God,  their  mouths  were  shut,  and 
nothing  was  laid  to  his  charge.  The  ordinary, 
however,  "  rated  him  like  a  dog." 

The  persecuted  teacher,  soon  after  this,  con- 
sulted an  old  doctor  who  had  been  chancellor  to 
a  bishop  :  he  privately  told  him,  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  Pope  was  Anti-Christ,  but  advised 
him  by  no  means  to  avow  any  sentiment  of  the 
kind,  as  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
Tyndale,  however,  soon  proved  himself  incapable 
of  concealment ;  for  being  in  company  with  a 
popish  divine,  he  argued  so  conclusively  in  favor 
of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
divine,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  ''We 
had  better  be  without  God'slaws  than  the  Pope's." 
This  fired  the  spirit  of  Tyndale  ;  and  with  holy 
indignation  he  replied  :  *'  I  defy  the  Pope  and 
all  his  laws ;  and  if  God  gives  me  life,  ere  many 
years  the  plough  boys  shall  know  more  of  Scrip- 
ture than  you  do  a  pledge  which  he  amply 
redeemed,  by  not  only  publisliing  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  English,  adapted  to  the  most  refined 
society,  but  also  in  the  orthography  of  the  coun- 
try people  and  ploughboys. 

lie  could  now  no  hmger  dwell  in  the  country 
without  imminent  danger  both  to  himself  and 
his  worthy  friends  :  in  consequence  of  this  he 
left  Gloucestershire,  and  proceeded  to  London. 
He  still  continued  his  connection  with  the 
Romish  church,  and  endeavored  in  his  sermons 
to  win  souls  t<i  Christ,  while  he  avoided  persecu- 
tion by  refraining  fmm  hard  names,  nnd  from 
the  pointed  introduction  of  controversial  topicj*. 
In  tliis  policy,  a  naturally  amiable  tenipor  luust 
hav(^  greatly  assisted  him. 

Erasmus  had  court<Miusly  commendod  TousUll, 
then  Uishnp  of  liondon.  as  a  patron  of  learning ; 

•  Tho  tillc  given  at  that  time  to  all  prip*»i}  'allor 
the  Kpfornmtioii  il  gradually  gave  place  to  i1  o  \\  \r  .  f 
Reverend. 
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and  Tyndale  was  led  to  hope  that  a  chaplaincy  in 
his  house  would  enable  him,  without  molestation, 
to  proceed  in  his  great  work  of  translating  the 
Bible  into  English.  To  secure  his  object,  he  trans- 
lated one  of  Isocrates'  Orations ;  and  with  this  proof 
of  his  attainments  in  the  Greek  language,  he 
waited  upon  Tonstall,  hoping  that  his  talent  alone 
would  secure  for  him  a  service  in  the  Bishop's 
house ;  but  as  Fox  quaintly  says,  ^'  God  gave 
him  to  find  little  favor  in  his  sight/' 

Thus  disappointed,  he  found  a  comfortable 
asylum  in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  benevolent 
alderman,  Humphrey  Monmouth,  and  lived  with 
him  about  six  months  of  the  year  1523.  This 
worthy  citizen  was  a  few  years  after  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  heresy;  the  principal 
crime  laid  to  his  charge  being  his  having  aided 
Tyndale.    Committed  to  such  a  prison,  with  all 
the  terrors  of  confiscation,  torture  and  death  be- 
fore him,  how  great  must  have  been  the  tempta- 
tion to  please  his  enemies  by  publishing  any 
slander  or  calumny,  however,  unfounded,  against 
a  poor  friar  at  that  time  in  exile  !  But  Tyndale's 
character  was  without  a  blemish,  and  Monmouth, 
imbued  with  honorable  principles,  at  every  risk, 
testified  the  truth.    He   thus   narrates  with 
candor  all  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  his  guest :  "Upon  four  years  and  a 
half  past,  and  more,  I  heard  the  foresaid  Sir 
William  preach  two  or  three  sermons,  at  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  West,  in  London,  and  after  that 
I  chanced  to  meet  with  him,  and  I  examined  him 
what  living  he  had;  he  said,  none  at  all,  but  he 
trusted  to  be  with  my  lord  of  London  in  his  ser- 
vice.   And  afterward  he  went  to  my  lord  and 
spoke  to  him,  as  he  told  me,  and  my  lord  of 
London  answered  him  that  he  had  chaplains 
enough,  and  he  said  to  him  that  he  would  have 
no  more  at  that  time,  and  so  the  priest  came  to 
me  again,  and  besought  me  to  help  him,  and  so 
I  took  him  in  my  house  half  a  year,  and  there 
he  lived  like  a  good  priest  as  I  thought;  he 
studied  most  part  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  at  I 
his  book,  and  he  would  eat  but  sodden  meal, 
nor  drink  but  small  single  beer;  I  never  saw  him 
wear  linen  about  him  in  the  space  he  was  with 
me  ;  I  did  promise  him  ten  pounds  sterling  to 
pray  for  my  father  and  mother,  their  souls,*  and 
all  Christian  souls.    I  did  pay  it  him  when  he 
made  his  exchange  to  Hamboro.     When  1  heard 
my  lord  of  London  preach  at  Powles  Cross,  that 
Sir  Wm.  Tyndale  had  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  English,  and  it  was  naughtily  translated, 

*  Light  broke  in  gradually  upon  his  mind,  like  the 
man  who  having  been  born  blind,  suddenly  received 
his  sight,  and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking." 
After  he  left  England,  he  defended  the  real  presence 
against  Barnes,  but  very  soon  gave  up  that  extraordi 
nary  delusion.  In  reply  to  More,  he  professes  an  his- 
toric faith  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  our  Lord's 
mother.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  his 
powerful  mind  in  throwing  off  the  errors  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  education. 


that  was  the  first  time  that  ever  I  suspected  or 
knew  any  evil  by  him,  and  shortly  all  the  letters 
and  treatises  that  he  sent  me,  with  divers  copies 
of  books  that  my  servant  did  write,  and  the 
sermons  that  the  priest  did  make  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
I  did  burn  them  in  my  house  for  fear  of  the 
translator,  more  than  for  any  ill  that  I  knew  by 
them."  The  worthy  citizen  soon  obtained  his 
liberty.  He  died  in  1537,  having  contributed 
largely  to  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament 
and  other  pious  books  against  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
FIFTY    "SEARS  AGO. 
[Concluded  from  page  154.] 

There  were  some  old  people  who  visited  at  my 
uncle's,  (with  whom  I  lived,)  and  who  in  the 
course  of  conversation  would  recount  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  passed  through,  in  a  very  inte- 
resting manner.  One  old  man  in  particular  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  a  lad 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  Adams 
Co.,  Pa.  His  name  was  Elisha  Grady;  he,  with 
his  mother  and  some  others  of  the  family,  were 
taken  shortly  after  Braddock's  defeat,  which  was 
in  the  year  1756;  and  as  no  account  of  their 
captivity  was  ever  published,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  what  I  heard  him 
relate  concerning  it. 

The  manner  of  their  being  taken,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  remember,  was  as  follows  :    It  was  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day.    His  father  had  gone  out 
to  plough — had  hitched  his  horses  and  tied  on 
the  lines,  and  was  walking  back  to  the  plough 
handles,  when  casting  his  eye  towards  the  house, 
he  saw  three  Indians  enter  it,  while  a  fourth 
remained  outside  as  sentinel.    He  immediately 
ran  towards  the  house,  when  the  Indian  sentinel 
ran  to  meet  him.    Grady  was  entirely  unarmed, 
and  the  Indian  ran  with  uplifted  tomahawk,  so 
that  Grady  saw  he  was  rushing  on  toward  cer- 
tain destruction ;  and  when  they  approached 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  he  retreated 
and  fled,  the  Indian  pursuing  him  about  two 
miles.   Being  light  of  foot,  and  fear  lending  hira 
speed,  he  outran  the  Indian,  who  returned  to  his  j 
company.    One  of  them  said  something  to  hira 
in  their  own  language,  which  was  supposed  to  | 
be  upbraiding  him  for  not  brinoing  his  scalp,  I 
(as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  take  the  ■ 
scalps  of  their -hunian  victims  as  trophies  of  ' 
their  victory,)  but  he  only  answered  in  broken  1 
English,  ''white  man  run  fast.''    Grady  lost  his 
hat  and  one  of  his  shoes  in  the  chase,  and  ap- 
plying at  a  house  for  shelter,  appeared  almost 
distracted.    He,  however,  told  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  a  company  of  whites  immediately 
collected  and  pursued  some  distance,  but  finding 
no  traces  of  the  Indians,  they  gave  it  up  and 
returned  home.    In  the  meantime  the  Indians 
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continued  to  travel  a  westerly  course  with  their 
prisoners,  and  made  no  permanent  halt,  except 
to  sleep  and  take  some  refreshment,  for  about 
eighty  or  ninety  miles,  when  they  came  to  a 
noted  deer  lick  in  Bedford  county,  within  a  few 
rods  of  which  my  uncle,  about  thirty-four  years 
afterwards,  built  the  house  in  which  he  lived  at 
the  time  I  heard  E.  Grady  relate  this  little  his- 
tory. I  think  they  staid  two  or  three  days  at 
this  place,  killed  some  deer,  and  then  started  for 
the  West.  On  their  journey  the  Indians  carried 
some  of  the  little  prisoners  that  were  too  young 
to  walk.  How  far  west  they  went  I  know  not. 
His  mother  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  and  this 
circumstance  must  have  added  greatly  to  her 
affliction  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and  when  the 
time  of  her  confinement  drew  near,  she  was 
taken  to  an  isolated  cabin  or  wigwam,  at  some 
distance  from  their  general  residence,  and  was 
there  left  alone.  An  old  squaw,  however,  visited 
her  every  morning,  taking  her  something  to  eat. 
At  length,  in  one  of  her  visits,  she  found  the 
babe  born,  which  she  took  in  her  arms  and  car- 
ried toward  a  stream  of  water  not  far  distant. 
The  mother  expected  she  was  going  to  drown  it, 
but  felt  little  anxiety  on  the  occasion,  thinking 
that  its  sufferings  would  then  be  at  an  end.  The 
old  woman,  however,  only  dipped  it  a  few  times 
in  the  water,  wrapped  it  up  in  a  rough  blanket, 
and  returned  it  to  her.  She  was  in  great  pain, 
which  the  old  woman  observing,  went  out,  and 
after  some  time  returned  with  some  herbs  or 
roots,  which  she  boiled,  and  took  a  cupfull  of  the 
decoction  to  the  sufferer,  and  requested  her  to 
drink  it,  which  she  did,  not  feeling  very  anxious 
as  to  whether  the  result  would  be  life  or  death. 
The  liquid  appeared  black  and  tasted  bitter,  but 
soon  after  her  pains  began  to  abate,  and  finally 
all  vanished,  and  she  recovered  apace.  The  babe, 
I  think,  did  not  live  long,  nor  do  I  remember 
how  long  she  stayed  nor  how  she  fared  with  them 
afterward.  She,  however,  at  length  made  her 
escape  with  a  man  who  had  also  been  a  prisoner 
amongst  them,  and  after  suffering  great  difficul- 
ties, privations  and  fitiguc,  they  arrived  at  or 
near  the  place  where  they  were  fir^t  taken.  The 
man  that  accompanied  her  back,  had  on  the  way 
endeavored  to  engage  her  to  marry  him  when 
they  arrived  at  the  settlement,  but  she  refused 
to  make  such  an  engagement  until  she  ascer- 
tained whether  her  husband  was  living;  but  find- 
ing when  she  returned  that  her  husband  was 
deceased,  they  were  married. 

E.  G.,  the  narrator,  was  adopted  as  the  son 
of  an  Indian  chief,  and  was  well  used,  and  in- 
dulged in  all  the  privileges  and  nmusonients  of 
the  tribe;  lie  became  reconciled  and  evrn  do- 
lighted  with  his  mode  of  life,  and  felt  no  desire 
to  return  to  the  whiles.  A  treaty,  purchase  of 
land,  or  some  publics  business,  at  length  took 
place  between  the  whites  and  the  tribe  or  nation 
to  which  he  was  attached,  which  required  the 


presence  of  their  chiefs  in  Philadelphia,  and 
they  set  out,  taking  some  of  the  younger  class 
with  them,  and  E.  Grady  among  the  number. 
On  their  way  they  passed  through  York,  (the 
county  seat  of  York  Co.,  Pa.,)  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  being  apprised  of  their  coming,  pre- 
pared them  a  dinner.  M  hils^  their  chiefs  and 
great  men  remained  in  the  house,  the  younger 
part  amused  themselves  about  the  doors  and  in 
the  streets  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  Grady 
was  amongst  them;  and  although  dressed  and 
painted  in  Indian  mode,  yet  a  countrymen  pass- 
ing by  and  noticing  a  difference  in  his  appear- 
ance from  those  of  his  company,  -stopped  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  a  white  boy.  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  then  enquired 
his  name,  when  he  had  been  taken,  &c.  Gain- 
ing but  little  information  from  the  answers  to 
these  interrogatories-,  he  then  asked  him  for  the 
names  of  some  of  his  relations.  Grady  told  him 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  (which  I  think  was 
Nicholas  Purtle.)  The  countryman  happened 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  this  person,  and  im- 
mediately started  under  the  spur  of  anxiety  to 
inform  him  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  his 
grandson.  The  grandfather  started  with  equal 
alacrity  to  endeavor  to  redeem  him,  and,  I  think, 
overtook  them  on  the  road  shortly  after  they 
left  York,  and  endeavored  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  adopted  father.  He  at  first  re- 
fused to  part  with  the  boy  on  any  conditions, 
saying  it  was  hard  to  part  with  one's  own  flesh 
and  blood,  (for  as  such  they  regard  them  after 
.  they  are  adopted.)  After  a  great  deal  of  en- 
!  treaty  on  tlie  one  side  and  reluctance  on  the 
I  other,  the  Indian  finally  agreed  to  give  him  up 
for  £30,  ($80,)  and  they  both  shed  tears  on 
parting. 

1  But  I  perceive  that  I  have  digressed  from  my 
I  subject,  and  have  gone  back  nearly  a  whole 
century  instead  of  half  a  one.  "When  I  consider 
the  great  and  marvellous  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  our  country  within  the  last  half 
century,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 
Had  we  been  told  fifty  years  ago  that  our  canals, 
railways,  locomotive  power  of  steau),  telegraph 
disitatches,  i\:c.  &c.,  would  arrive  to  what  they 
now  are,  I  think  it  would  no  more  have  been 
believed,  than  if  we  were  now  told  that  in  an- 
other half  century  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe 
would  visit  some  of  the  other  planets. 

If  discoveries  and  improvomcnts  go  on  with 
as  rapid  strides  for  another  fifty  years  as  they 
have  in  the  last  fifty,  what  tvill  bo  tlio  result? 
Have  wo  not  road  of  great  and  powerful  cities, 
kingdoms  and  nations  of  people,  who  have  risen 
to  groat  opulence  and  power — who  have  valued 
themselves  upon  llnir  iniprovonients,  military 
valor,  1^0.,  and  thought  tlu  inselvos  invincible  to 
any  power  on  eartli?  Now  wlioro  arc  they? 
AVlien  they  arrived  at  tlio  zejiitli  t^f  their  glory, 
they  bognu  to  dwindle  away,  until  they  crumbleil 
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into  ruins;  and  their  great  and  opulent  cities  are 
not  now  to  be  found,  except  by  the  heaps  of 
rubbish. 

And  is  this  to  be  our  lot  as  a  nation  ?  Are 
all  our  mighty  cities,  stupendous  and  unneces- 
sary monuments,  extensive  railways,  and  other 
vast  improvements,  and  ourselves  as  a  people,  to 
become  extinct?  Let  us  think  seriously  and 
impartially.  We  consider  ourselves  an  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  people,  but  the  nations  that 
have  passed  away  had  no  doubt  the  same  opinion 
of  themselves.  And  what  greater  crimes  could 
they  have  committed  than  those  which  are  acted 
over  again  in  these  United  States.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  found  looking  only  at  the  dark  side  of 
things,  nor  yet  to  be  the  accuser  of  others ;  but 
trees  are  known  by  the  fruit  they  bear,  and  may 
not  like  causes  produce  like  results? 

Bedford  Co.,  Pa.  J.  B. 

F  rTe  >n)  8 '  I  N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  NCE  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  2,  1855. 

In  the  5th  number  of  the  present  volume,  we 
noticed  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxica- 
ting drinks.  Since  then  we  have  been  furnished 
with  a  speech  of  our  Senator,  Eli  K.  Price  of 
this  city,  some  extracts  from  which  we  have 
marked  for  publication.  We  gladly  welcome 
every  right  effort  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  virtue  of  Temperance,  a  testimony 
which  our  Society  has  long  recognized. 

From  statistics  recently  published  in  England, 
it  appears  that  while  the  general  average  duration 
of  human  life  is  estimated  at  33  years,  that  among 
Friends  is  stated  to  be  51  years;  and  the  writer 
remarks  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  bet- 
ter observance  of  temperance;  "temperance  in  eat- 
ing, in  drinking,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
passions  and  excitements  that  waste  health,  and 
increase  the  risks  of  disease  and  death." 

The  impressions  of  Senator  Price,  while  visit- 
ing England  last  summer,  where  intemperance 
is  yet  more  aggravated  than  with  us,  shoifld  be 
weighed  by  all  who  would  arrest  the  same  ag- 
gravating evils  in  our  own  Country,  where  our 
climate  will  not  permit  excesses  without  a  quicker 
retribution,  and  where  it  is  more  within  our 
power  by  timely  interposition  to  arrest  a  vice  so 
fatal  to  human,  welfare. 

Some  misunderstanding  existed  as  to  the 
course  of  Senator  Price  when  a  bill  restraining 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  before  the 


Legislature  last  year,  but  the  reader  of  his  re- 
marks in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  will  be  satis- 
fied that  he  was  a  thorough  advocate  of  temper-  | 
ance,  under  laws  so  judiciously  enacted,  as  not, 
by  their  extreme  measures,  to  excite  reaction 
and  repeal. 

Died,— On  First  day,  the  8th  of  Third  month, 
1^55,  Anna  Lydia  Haines,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Haines,  in  Evesham  near  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
in  the  12th  year  of  her  age.  She  suffered  severe 
pain,  which  she  bore  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, expressing  she  was  willing  to  bear  all  her 
heavenly  Father  sent  her  to  bear.  At  another 
time  she  said,  0  how  thankful  I  am  to  have  my 
parents  with  me  in  this  trying  hour.  0  how  do 
little  children  do  that  have  no  parents;  we  have 
one  great  Parent  who  loves  all  and  blesses  all. 
At  another  time  she  said,  dear  brother,  I  shall  not 
go  to  school  with  thee  anymore ;  try  to  be  a  good 
boy.  The  morning  of  her  departure  she  bid  those 
around  her  farewell,  and  quietly  sank  away. 


Extract  from  the  Mimites  of  the  Yearly  Meetmy 
of  Friends,  held  in  Philadelphia,  hy  adjourn- 
ments, frovi  the  l^th  of  the  Fifth  month  to  the 
18^^  of  the  same  inclusive,  1855. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 
Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  Fifth  month  to  the  eighteenth  i 
of  the  same,  inclusive,  1855,  written  reports  I 
were  received  from  all  our  quarterly  meetings,  [ 
by  which  it  appears  the  friends  therein  named 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  service  of  .this 
meeting,  who,  on  being  called,  were  all  present  [ 
except  three;  for  the  absence  of  two  of  whom,  | 
reasons  were  given.  | 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  with  us  j; 
from  within  the  limits  of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
were  read. 

Epistles  from  our  brethren  at  their  last  Year- 
ly Meetings  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Genessee,  were  read. 

To  essay  replies  to  these  affectionate  evidences 
of  brotherly  regard,  as  way  may  open,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed. 

Second  Day — Afternoon. 
To  examine  and  settle  the  Treasurer's  account  * 
and  propose  the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  > 
the  ensuing  year,  and  also  the  name  of  a  Friend  j, 
to  serve  as  Treasurer,  four  Friends  from  each 
Quarterly  Meeting  were  appointed. 

Fifteenth  of  the  month  and  third  of  the.  week. 
The  Meeting  proceeded  in  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  Society  as  brought  into  view  in  the 
reading  of  the  answers  to  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
queries. 

Third  Day — Afternoon. 
The  4th,  5th  and  6th  queries  were  read,  and 
the  answers  to  them  considered. 
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Sixteenth  of  the  month  and  fourth  of  the  week. 

The  meeting  had  the  State  of  Society  under 
consideration,  as  brought  into  view  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  answers  to  the  7th  and  8th  queries. 

Fourth  Day — Afternoon. 

The  answers  to  the  ninth  query,  and  the  three 
annual  queries  were  read,  and  considered. 

The  importance  of  keeping  a  regular  record  of 
births  and  deaths,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  concern 
expressed  that,  in  all  our  monthly  meetings, 
Committees  should  be  appointed  once  a  year  to 
collect  them,  and  complete  their  records. 

Answer  to  First  Annual  Query. — Abington 
duartcrly  Meetingreports,  that  Gwynedd  Month- 
ly Meeting  has  indulged  a  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Norristown  on  jSrst  and  fifth 
days,  (except  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Pre- 
parative meeting  days,)  which  convenes  at  10 
o'clock,  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  Committee. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting  reports,  that  the 
time  of  assembling  has  changed  from  11  to  10 
o'clock,  since  first  month,  1854. 

Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that  Upper 
Greenwich  Particular  meeting  convenes  at  10 
O'clock  all  the  year,  and  that  the  Preparative 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  belonging  to 
Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting  convenes  at  10 
o'clock,  and  that  Maurice  River  Preparative  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  have,  at  their  own  request, 
been  discontinued,  and  the  members  attached  to 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting. 

By  reports  from  the  several  branches  consti- 
tuting this  meeting,  it  appears  that  the  following 
Friends  have  been  appointed  members  of  the 
Representative  Committee,  or  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings for  the  ensuing  year. 

Philadelphia. — John  Wilson  Moore,  John 
M.  Ogden,  Samuel  Parry,  W^illiam  Dorsey. 

AbliKjton. —  [saaCj  Parry,  Richard  Moore, 
Gove  Mitchell,  Benjamin  G.  Foulke. 

Bugles. — Thomas  Paxon,  Thomas  Janney, 
Cyrus  Betts,  Isaac  Eyre. 

Concord. — Eli  Hilles,  Eli  D.  Pierce,  Joseph 
Dodgson,  Jesse  Williams. 

.  Cain. — Norris  Maris,  Jesse  Webster,  Thomas 
Bonsall,  James  Jackson. 

Western. — Joseph  S.  Walton,  David  Wilson, 
Ezra  Micheucr,  Elihu  Barnard. 

Southern. — John  llunn,  John  Jackson,  Iluun 
Jenkins,  Isaac  Townscnd. 

Burlington. — Richard  Lundy,  Samuel  J. 
Gunnt,  George  ]\Iiddlcton,  William  Clothier. 

Iladdonfidd.—WWYvMn  Folwell,  William  D. 
Rogers,  Josiah  Evans,  Nathan  M.  Lippincott. 

Salem. — AVilliam  Haines,  I>iirtis  Barber, 
David  C.  Pancoast,  Waddington  Bradway. 

Fishiiif/  Creek. — Elida  John,  'J'homas  I>. 
Longstreih,  Benjamin  Eves,  William  Webster. 

The  minutes  of  the  Reprosentative  Commitioe 
or  Meeting  for  SuHeriiigs,  for  the  past  year,  wore 
read  to  sati.sraction,  and  their  labors  approved. 


Seventeenth  of  the  month  and  fifth  of  the  week. 

The  following  minute,  embracing  some  of  the 
exercises  of  this  meeting  during  the  previous  sit- 
tings, was  read,  adopted  and  directed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  extracts. 

In  the  exercises  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  this  Meeting,  evidence  has  been  af- 
forded that  the  overshadowing  wing  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church  has  been  spread  over  us,  under 
the  influence  of  which,  much  salutary  counsel 
was  imparted,  which  tended  to  our  encourage- 
ment and  strength. 

We  were  impressively  reminded  that  conde- 
scension and  brotherly  kindness  were  necessary 
fo  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  body ;  and 
that  unless  we  were  engrafted  into  the  true  vine, 
we  could  not  bear  fruit  to  the  honor  of  the  great 
Husbandman. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  first  query,  the 
meeting  was  introduced  into  a  living  exercise  on 
account  of  the  continued  deficiencies  which  are 
apparent  amongst  us,  in  the  great  duty  of  public 
worship.  It  is  of  binding  obligation  upon  all 
who  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  to  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  worship,  as  a  public  testi- 
mony to  the  Divine  Majesty. 

We  weve  reminded  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Divine  Master,  '  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,' 
and  when  engaged  in  our  religious  assemblies, 
as  we  are  favored  to  dwell  in  this  State,  there 
would  be  less  desire  for  vocal  communication. 
Encouragement  was  extended  to  Friends  in  their 
various  neighborhoods  to  hold  on  their  way,  re- 
membering that  the  two  or  three  may  be  blessed 
with  the  Divine  Presence,  where  there  is  humili- 
ty and  devotedness  of  heart.  Four  of  the  re- 
ports from  our  subordinate  meetings  inform, 
that  care  has  been  extended  toward  that  class 
of  our  members  who  are  negligent  in  the  impor- 
tant duty  of  public  worship,  and  we  were  en- 
cnuiaged  to  believe  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
that  feeling  which  would  gather  the  flock  and 
enable  us  to  assist  each  other  under  our  various 
trials  and  discouragements.  Tlie  example  of  the 
Patriarch  who  directed  his  servants  to  watch  over 
and  nurse  the  weaklings  of  the  flock,  was  impres- 
sively brought  to  our  remembrance.  Those  that 
were  strong  were  to  wait  for  the  weak,  and  thus 
all  were  enabled  to  journey  forward  toufcthor. 

In  the  exercise  introduced  by  the  answers  to 
the  third  query,  parents  were  exhorted  to  watchful- 
ness, particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  youth,  that 
no  cause  of  stumbliiig  may  bo  thrown  in  their 
way  by  lightness  of  conversation  or  unguarded 
expressions  in  reforonce  to  Divine  things  ;  aud 
while  we  are  sensible  that  wc  cannot  confer 
grace  upon  our  children,  or  give  thorn  that  which 
wc  are  not  in  possession  of  ourselves,  lot  us  bo 
ojigagod  to  search  diligently  lor  the  '  Pearl  of 
great  price,'  whioli,  when  obtained,  can  bo  pro- 
sontod  before  them  in  its  beauty,  in  the  inviting 
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language  of  example,  encouraging  tliem  to  seek 
after  it  for  themselves.  The  possession  of  this 
Pearl  will  preserve  them  from  all  the  enticing 
allurements  of  the  world.  It  was  the  advice  of 
a  wise  king,  '  My  son,  when  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not.  Walk  not  thou  in  the  way 
with  them.  Refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path, 
for  whoso  hcarkeneth  unto  the  Lord  shall  dwell 
safely  and  shall  be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil.' 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  the 
inquiry,  how  far  is  it  consistent  for  Friends  to 
participate  in  electing  officers  of  civil  govern- 
ment; and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  participa 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  slave's  labor,  and  the 
use  of  all  intoxicating  beverages.  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  attend  to  their  conscientious  con- 
victions, remembering,  that  it  is  as  we  dwell  in 
humility,  with  an  eye  directed  to  the  Divine 
principle,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  exalt  the 
testimonies  of  Truth. 

Friends  were  encouraged  to  a  faithful  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requisitions  of  the  eighth  query. 
We  were  reminded  that  its  obligations  rested 
upon  every  rightly  concerned  member,  that  we  • 
should  be  overseers  one  of  another,  and  that 
each  member  of  the  family  should  strive  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  all.  Thus  offenders  would  often 
be  visited  in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love  by  those  \ 
not  officially  appointed  to  the  service,  not  to 
censure  or  expose  weaknesses,  but  to  heal  and 
restore. 

The  following  report  being  read,  was  approved, 
and  Geo.  M.  Justice,  therein  named,  united  with, 
and  appointed  Treasurer. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  set- 
tle the  Treasurer's  account,  &c.,  having  all  met 
and  examined  it  and  compared  it  with  his  vouch- 
ers, find  the  same  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in 
his  hands  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  eight  dollars 
and  twelve  cents;  all  the  quotas  having  been 
paid.  i 
We  propose  t-hat  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars be  raised  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  the 
Quarterly  meetings  are  requested  to  forward 
their  quotas  of,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

We  are  united  in  proposing  George  M.  Justice 
for  Treasurer. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
James  Martin, 
John  H.  Andrews, 
Perry  John. 
PhilaileJ'pliia,  htli  mo.  15th,  1855. 
The  accompanying    minute    from  Women 
Friends,  was  received,  and  read  as  follows  : 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  now 
sitting,  believe  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of 
Men's  Meeting  to  the  very  poor  accommodations 
the  Cherry  street  House  affords.  Although  the 
additional  ventilation  has  rendered  it  a  little 
more  comfortable,  still  the  crowded  state,  and 


difficulty  of  hearing,  and  our  position  since  the 
erection  of  the  adjoining  building,  being  by 
many  considered  unsafe,  we  feel  it  right  to  pre- 
sent it  before  you. 

Signed  by, 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Clerk. 
5th  mo.  17th,  1855. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  following 
Friends,  with  instructions  to  report  to  a  future 
sitting  : 

Philadelphia. — Joseph  Warner,  Richard  K. 
Betts,  John  Saunders,  Jas.  Martin,  David  Ellis, 
Yanleer  Eaches- 

Abington.— J oseiph  Foulke,  Charles  Teeso, 
Nathaniel  Richardson,  Jacob  Paxson,  John  C. 
Lester,  Lewis  Jones. 

BucJcs.~J ohn  Blackfan,  Jeremiah  W.  Croas- 
dale,  Saml.  T.  Hilborn,  William  Cadwallader, 
Mark  Palmer,  James  P.  Betts. 

Concord.— B-Sil^h  C  Marsh,  Thomas  Hoopes,  ' 
Gorge  Garrett,  John  H.  Andrews,  William  Lar- 
kins,  Eli  D.  Pierce.  i 
Cain. — William  Davis,  James  Williams,  Ca-  | 
leb  Harvey,  Joseph  Haines,  Jeremiah  Moore,  ! 
Abner  Garrett.  S 
IFe-s/em.— Thomas  Hicks,  John  Chandler,  | 
Caleb  Heald,  Joseph  Kent,  Richard  Darlington,  j 
Ezra  Michene/-.  i 
Southern.— JsaSiG  Dolby,  Samuel  Dunning,  j 
John  M.  Bartlett,  James  Dixon,  Joshua  Noble,  [ 
Elisha  Maloney.  \ 
Burlington.— Henry  W.  Ridgway,  Kirkbride  \ 
Eastburn,  Abel  Rulon,    Abraham   G.  Hunt,  | 
Charles  Stokes,  Thomas  Hopkins.  j 
MaddonJieM.S&mL  R.  Lippincott,  William  ! 
D.  Rogers,  William  Lippincott,  Charles  Kaighn,  > 
Francis  Boggs,  Wm.  Folwell.  [ 
^S'aie^.—William  E.  Cooper,  Andrew  Gris-f 
com,  David  C.  Pancoast,  Chalkley  Lippincott,  J 
William  Powell,  Samuel  White. 

Fishing  6W^.— Reuben  Wilson,  Benjamin [ 
Eves,  Perry  John,  John  Walton,  William | 
Thomas.  ' 

A  memorial  of  our  deceased  Friend  Mary[ 
Moore,  (a  minister,)  prepared  by  the  monthlyl 
meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  street,  Phila-; 
delphia,  approved  by  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
meeting,  was  read,  approved,  and  directed  to  be; 
recorded. 

Eighteenth  of  the  month  and  sixth  of  the  iceeh. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  pro  * 
position  from  Women  Friends,  relative  to  the' 
accommodation  of  their  Yearly  meeting,  ropo^rtec  ' 
as  follows,  which  was  approved,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  continued,  and  authorized  to  carrj 
out  the  views  of  the  report,  and  if  way  opens,  ti 
provide  accommodations  for  both  branches  of  th(. 
Yearly  Meeting.  ' 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  tht 
minute  from  our  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  oi: 
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the  subject  of  their  better  accommodation,  nearly 
all  twice  met,  and  were  united  in  judgment,  that 
better  accommodations  were  needed. 

They,  therefore,  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  appoint  a  Committee  to  carry  out  this 
view,  as  fur  as  way  may  open,  provided  that  suf- 
ficient means  can  be  raised  by  subscription  or 
Otherwise. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Warner,  Clerk. 

PliUadelpliia,  5ih  mo.  ISth,  1855. 

A  proposal  for  the  republication  of  our  Book 
of  Discipline,  was  introduced  by  the  Represen- 
tative Committee  or  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  that  meeting,  to  act 
in  the  matter  as  way  may  open  with  them. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  the  service,  pro- 
duced an  essay  of  an  epistle,  which  was  read  and 
a  copy  thereof  directed  to  be  signed  by  the 
Clerk,  and  forwarded  to  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Clerk 
in  copying  and  forwarding  the  epistles,  and  to 
prepare  and  superintend  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  the  extracts. 

Under  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  that  Almighty 
Being,  who  inclines  the  hearts  of  his  children  to 
love,  forbearance  and  brotherly  condescension, 
and  who  has  been  pleased  to  manifest  Himself 
amongst  us,  during  our  several  sittings,  the 
meeting  concludes,  to  meet  again,  at  the  usual 
time,  next  year,  if  consistent  with  His  will. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes, 

William  GRtscoM,  Clerk. 


ExtrocAs  from  a  speech  of  Eli  K.  Fnce  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Bill  to  restrain  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
delivered  ith  mo.  Qth  and  1th,  1855. 

The  classes  of  people  who  are  most  injured  by 
intemperance  are  of  two  descriptions  :  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  the  unreflecting,  generous 
youth  who  will  not  be  outdone  in  the  rivalry  of 
generosity,  when  they  meet,  socially,  at  hotels 
and  other  places  of  resort  for  refreshment,  and 
habitually  treat  each  other,  and  by  the  frequent 
repetitions  of  generous  reciprocity  beget  the  ap- 
petite for  drink.  This  is  the  incipient  stage  ; 
this  is  the  course  which  leads  to  the  great 
amount  of  intemperance  that  grows  up  and  pre- 
vails in  our  community,  arising  from  this  facility 
— this  constant  attraction  of  good  fellowship,  nnd 
the  constant  presentation  to  view  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  This  temptation  this  bill  means  to  cut 
off.  The  other  class  is  composed  of  those  upon 
whom  the  habit  has  grown  insidiously  ; — men 
who  have  bccotne  addicted  by  these  seductive  in- 
fluences, gradually  and  imperceptibly  and  alto- 
gether beyond  their  own  expectation,  when  they 
first  thoughtlessly  indulged.  ]Jut  the  appetite 
has  grown, until  it  has  become  craving  and  inap- 


peasable,  and  it  yields  to  the  repetition  of  indul- 
gence because  the  opportunity  of  gratification  is 
constantly  and  alluringly  presented.  Our  laws 
reach  and  seek  to  arrest  these  unhappy  victims  only 
when  they  become  irreclaimable,  only  when  the 
disease  has  fastened  itself  upon  them,  only  when 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  From  all 
these  thus  liable  to  fall  victims,  and  those  who 
have  become  such,  this  bill  removes  the  most 
frequent  and  seductive  temptations.  It  is  a  mea- 
sure of  partial  prohibition ;  it  is  a  measisre  to 
which  there  is  no  Constitutionsl  objection  in  its 
modes  of  enforcement;  and  being  crlear  of  Con- 
stitutional difficulty  I  take  niy  stand  in  its  fa- 
vor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  will 
go  for  the  largest  and  broadest  measure  of  Pro- 
hibition that  can  bo  adopted,  consistently  with 
sound  and  permanent  legislation,  which  is  not  so 
far  in  advance  of  public  opinion  that  the  law  can- 
not be  efficiently  executed. 

The  report  which  your  Committee  has  made, 
has  reviewed  this  subject  in  its  various  public 
aspects;  in  a  manner  to  save  me  now  from  the  duty 
of  repetition  ;  but  we  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
have  experienced  the  evils  of  intemperance  in 
the  most  aggravated  form  ;  doubly,  trebly  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth: and  making  it  commensurately  our  duty 
to  be  earnest  and  urgent  in  our  demands  for 
relief.    We,  there,  have  not  even  your  license 
system — none  that  is  any  restraint  upon  the 
granting  of  licenses.    Any  one  who  chooses  to 
pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars,  or  a  little  higher,  if  he 
happens  to  be  rated  higher,  may  obtain  the  legal 
authority  to  sell  liquors  and  put  his  liquor  shop 
where  he  pleases.    With  this  experience  I  can- 
not but  yield  to  the  logic  of  my  friend  from  Co- 
lumbia, that  a  license  system  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court  will  diminish  the  evil.    Without  any  re- 
straint upon  granting  licenses,  everybody  who 
chooses,  sells  liquor,  becomes  a  caterer  to  those  who 
are  begetting  an  appetite,  and  those  who  have 
contracted  it,  and  are  hastening  by  it  to  their 
graves.     We  need  only  look  to  Philadelphia, 
where  there  is  no  such  restraint,  for  a  demon- 
stration of  this  subject.    1  have  a  letter  before 
me  from  one  of  the  judges  who  will  have  juris- 
diction of  this  matter,  giving  these  statistics.  lu 
1848  the  number  of  criminals  committed  in  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  was  4,578. 
In  1849,  that  unfortunate  act  was  passed  which 
threw  the  doors  open,  and  took  the  granting  of 
licenses  from  the  Court.  In  1851,  by  which  time 
the  increased  liquor  venders  had  got  into  full 
operation,  the  number  of  connnittals  was  lO,8Gil. 
Thus,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  crime,  was  (ho 
evil  more  than  doubled  under  ihc  operation  of 
that  act  in  that  short  period,  and  wont  on  after- 
wards to  increase.    Confirmatory  of  tliis  proof 
of  the  dependence  of  crime  ou  intouiporancc,  I 
have  before  mc  a  report  made  to  the  British  Par- 
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liament  during  the  last  year,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  there,  as  founded  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  the  magistrates  and  judges  of  that  country, 
wherein  it  is  testified  that  nine-tenths  of  their 
crimes  are  the  result  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Now,  with  such  facts  as  these  before  you,  is  it 
not  a  mockery  of  our  sense  of  justice,  our 
sense  of  right,  oar  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow  beings,  to  talk  about  the 
vested  rights  of  tavern  keepers  and  others,  and 
to  say  because  they  have  built  their  tavern  houses 
and  got  their  licenses,  they  are  to  go  on  and  sell 
liquor,  and  to  complain  to  us  that  we  are  too  sud- 
denly inteifering  with  their  lawful  business. 

With  what  possible  justice  can  any  one  assert 
that  he  has  vested  rights  to  sell  that  which  has 
the  effect  of  injuring  and  destroying  his  fellow 
beings  ? 

There  can  be  no  vested  right  in  a  privilege  to 
destroy  life.  There  is  no  vested  right  to  draw  youth 
into  temptation  and  commit  daily  suicide.  There 
is  no  vested  right  to  fill  the  prisons  and  alms 
houses,  and  to  inflict  crime  and  disorder  upon 
society,  and  poverty,  disease,  insanity  and  death 
upon  the  people.  There  can  be  no  vested  right 
that  a  few  may  have  ill-gotten  gain  to  inflict  all 
these  evils,  and  paralyze  the  industry  and  waste 
the  substance  of  the  nation.  The  pretension 
needs  but  to  be  stated,  to  condemn  it.  It  is  at 
direct  war  with  the  first  purpose  of  all  civil  go- 
vernment. 

I  had  an  opportunity  during  the  last  year  to 
witness  the  aggravated  extent  to  which  this 
appalling  evil  of  intemperance  had  gone  in  our 
parent  countries.  I  had  been  there  over  thirty 
years  before,  but  was  not  before  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  in  Eng- 
land. 

I  there  everywhere  sa^  the  evidences  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  population  and  industry 
of  that  country  were  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors.  Wherever 
I  moved  and  wherever  t  looked  I  saw  those  evi- 
dences on  the  signs  and  in  the  streets.  In  thus 
looking  at  that  old  country  I  could  not  but  turn 
my  thoughts  homeward,  and  look  back  upon  our 
comparatively  young  and  thrifty  nation,  and  read 
our  future  in  the  evidences  that  I  there  saw 
around  me  of  the  perversion  of  industry  and  of 
the  fruits  of  industry  to  the  deleterious  purpose 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  I  could  not  but  have  my  feelings 
awakened  by  the  waste  and  misery  I  beheld,  ac- 
companied by  resolves  that  if  I  should  return  to 
the  station  where  I  now  stand,  as  I  have  through 
imminent  perils  been  permitted  to  do,  to  sieze 
every  opportunity  that  should  be  presented  to 
cut  ofl"  and  diminish  those  evils,  and  help  to 
avert  such  a  destiny  from  the  people  of  my  be- 
loved country.  The  statistics  I  will  presently 
lay  before  you,  will  show  the  great  and  appalling 
aggravation  of  the  evils  there,  beyond  any  con- 


ception that  those  can  form  who  have  never  visit-] 
ed  that  country.    In  regard  to  the  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  criminal  justice  and  pauper- 
ism, I  have  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken : 
before  the  Committee  of  Parliament.    Here  is  j 
the  testimony  : 

Question. — Have  you  made  a  calculation  of  ' 
what  the  cost  is  to  the  country  of  prosecuting^ 
criminals  and  supporting  paupers,  &c  ? 

JInsiver. — I  should  say  nine-tenths. 

Question. — Have  you  communicated  with  the  ? 
stipendiary  magistrates  throughout  the  country,  f 
who  have  considered  the  subject  ?  j 

Answer. — We  have  with  several. 
Question. — Do  you  find  them  generally  of! 
opinion  that  crime  is  caused  through  drunken- 1 
ness  ? 

Answer. — Yes ;  I  never  communicated  with  aj 
magistrate  who  was  not  of  that  opinion.  The^ 
opinion  of  the  Judges  is,  that  they  would  not 
have  one-tenth  of  the  prisoners  but  for  drunken-- 
ness. 

Question. — Have  the  judges  recently  expressed' 
the  same  opinion,  and  have  they  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  upon  the  circuits  ? 

Answer. — They  have  almost  unanimously. 

So,  that  it  appears  by  the  b^'st  testimony  that] 
can  be  had,  that  this  single  cause  of  drunken-i 
ne?s  produces  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  commit-i 
ted  in  Great  Britain,  and,  of  course,  occasions 
nine-tenths-of  the  expenses  of  the  police,  of  the 
sittings  of  the  criminal  courts  of  justice,  the  pay- 
ment of  jurors,  the  transportation  of  criminals  tOi 
their  convict  colonies,  as  well  as  of  their  main-t 
tenance  in  the  prisons.  Nine  tenths  of  all  is 
traceable  to  this  one  cause!  Only  conceive,  then,: 
what  might  be  the  saving  if  that  cause  could  be' 
diminished  one-half,  three-fourths,  or  approach-i 
ing  to  a  greater  degree  of  extinction  !  What  am 
immense  saving  it  would  be  to  the  actual  cost  of 
that  nation  !  And  in  like  proportion,  just  so 
far  as  we  have  followed  the  example  and  travel-' 
led  in  this  unhappy  career  of  intemperance,  in , 
our  own  country.  Then  what  has  been  the  ac-, 
tual  expenditure  of  that  nation  in  drink  ?  I  havei 
here  the  answer  in  the  same  volume.  ' 

Question,— by  Mr.  Brown  : — "  Have  you  ; 
made  any  calculation,  assuming  that  there  are,i 
in  round  numbers,  thirty  millions  of  people  ini 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  what  would  be  the  sa-^ 
ving  if  spirituous  liquors  were  not  consumed  ?'* 

.Answer. — If  there  was  an  entire  disuse  of  in- ' 
toxicating  drinks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  be-- 
lieve  the  saving  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  pounds  a  year. 

Question. — You  do  not  mean  altogether  in 
drink,  but  in  prosecutions?" 

Answer. — Drink  and  its  consequences  ;  proba- 
bly about  half  the  amountis  spent  in  intoxicating) 
drinks.  : 

(To  be  continued.)  S-iS* 
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"A  LITTLE  COAT/' 

In  the  Life  of  S.  Judd  the  following  striking 
thought  occurs : — He  preached  a  sermon  from 
the  text,  ^^His  mother  made  him  a  little  coat." 
1  Sam.  ii.  9.  Passing  from  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  he  speaks  of  clothing  for  the  mind  and 
the  soul,  and  endeavors  to  impress  mothers  that 
they  should  be  more  solicitous  about  such  little 
coats,  than  for  the  fashions  and  frock-jackets  or 
other  garments  of  the  body. 

I  meet  a  man  in  the  streets  literally  clothed 
in  rags,  clothed  also  with  manifold  tokens  of  a 
depraved  life.  I  ask,  did  his  mother,  when 
young,  make  him  a  little  coat?" 

"When  I  see  a  person  clothed  in  humility, 
entertaining  a  modest  sense  of  himself,  reverent 
of  truth, — his  mother  made  for  him  a  little  coat. 

''These  coats  last  a  long  time.  Children 
shall  wear  them  when  parents  are  dead;  they 
shall  wear  them  in  distant  lands;  that  old  family 
stjfle  shall  show  itself  in  many  places  and  times. 
What  sort  of  clothes  are  you  making  for  your 
children  ?  Is  their  vesture  wisdom  or  folly  ?  Is 
it  the  true  beauty  of  goodness,  or  a  poor  imita- 
tion from  the  drapers?" 

^<HIS  MOTHER  MADE  HLM  A  LITTLE  COAT." 

Mother,  an  unclothed  soul 

Is  given  to  thy  arnas, 
See  that  the  garment  which  you  make 

Is  wrought  with  faithful  care. 

Make  it  a  little  coat, 

Without  a  seam  of  sin  ; 
The  outward  part  humility, 

And  charity  within.  j 

Add  to  it  sleeves  of  love, 

Embracing  all  mankind; 
The  buttotis  choose  of  burnished  truth, 

The  emblem  of  the  mind. 

Firmness  a  collar  make, 

All  evil  to  resist, 
Broad  and  expansive  on  the  breast, 

The  needy  to  assist. 

Engirdle  it  around 

With  conscientiousness, 
That  every  word  may  wisdom  prove. 

And  every  action  bless. 

Make  it  of  richest  dye, 

Fit  for  the  marriage  feast ; 
Then  at  the  supper  of  the  Lamb 

He'll  be  a  welcome  guest. 

No  varying  fashion's  change 

Its  litness  can  impair, 
No  moth  its  texture  can  destroy, 

Or  mar  its  beauty  rare. 

Twill  be  a  fitting  garb 
To  Wf-ar  'mid  toils  of  enrth; 


THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 

Turn  not  away  from  any  face 

With  cold,  averted  eye; 
For  in  the  lowest  thou  mayst  trace 

Impress  of  Deity. 

Perchance,  thy  brother  man,  who  seerr 

To  thee  so  harsh  and  cold, 
Will,  if  Love's  smile  upon  him  beams, 

To  tenderness  unfold, — 

As  flowerets  veil  their  loveliness 

From  the  chill  glance  of  ni«iht. 
But  breathe  it  out  in  rich  perfume 

Beneath  the  sun's  warm  light. 
Perchance  the  hatred  thou  disceiTr^t 

Within  another's  eye, 
Is  but  the  reflex  of  the  scorn 

That  in  thine  own  doth  lie, — 
As  faithful  echo  sends  to  thee 

From  off  the  mountain's  side, 
Thy  tones  of  gentleness  and  lo\  e, 

Or  arrogance  and  pride. 


VENERABLE  TREES. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Horticullurnl  Refris- 
ter  for  4th  mo.  is  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  on  the  culti- 
vation of  forest  trees.  It  confaics  some  curious 
statements  respecting  the  ages  to  which  trees 
sometimes  attain.  How  few'and  fleeting  do  our 
short  days  appear,  when  we  think  of  these 
medals  of  distant  ages  V  How  fitly,  and  with 
what  a  salutary  appeal  to  the  heart,  are  they 
planted  around  a  family  home,  to  link  one  gene- 
ration of  those  who  dwell  there  with  another  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  ef  years  !  How  beauti- 
ful, how  appropriate,  how  easily  adapted  to  our 
wishes  and  made  to  utter  their  solemn,  their 
soothing,  their  impressive  lessons  according  to 
our  will,  are  these  materials  that  God  bath  pro- 
vided wherewith  to  erect  for  one's  self  a  ''iivin^ 

monument!"    Gen.  Dearborn  says  :   *^ 

^'Adanson  and  Do  CanJoHe  h.-,ve  ascertained 
and  published  accounts  of  the  probable  longevity 
of  numerous  celebrated  trees.  Some  of  the 
cedars  of  xMount  Lebanon,  measured  in  16(j0  by 
Mauiidrell  and  Pocock,  were  found  to  have  been 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  old;— (he  oak  cf 
\\elbecklane,  described  by  Evelyn,  must  have 
been  1400;  the  linden  of  Choillo,'  6^J8,  and  (hat 
of  the  Irons,  588;  the  olive  trees  in  the  garden 
of  Jerus  .lem  certainly  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  that  city,  and  one  at  Pescin 
in  Italy  had  endured  seven  centuries.  Tho 
r]nglish  yew  trees  of  Fontaine.  Abbey,  in  the 


county  of  York,  hav 


e  survived  twelve  centuries 


*Twill  be  a  blight  an<I  glorious  robe 
At  its  immortal  l)irth. 

Tl.f'n,  iiiolher,  ceaseless  work, 
'"liis  garment  lo  prepare, 

|)e  ihou  niay'st  the  heavenly  blisi 


In  I 
Ol 


lliou  niay'st  the  \\{\ 
blest  beivunt  share. 


Living  Ag4. 


those  in  the  churchyard  of  ('rowhuist.  in  .^urrv. 
fourteen  hundred;  that  of  Kotlu  ringall,  in  Scot- 
land, irnm  twenty-live  to  iwenty  si.\  hundred; 
that  ofUraburn,  in  Kent,  thne  tiM.usand.  But 
they  describe  (wo  other  trees  of  a  most  remark- 
able character,  viz. :  the  Ibud.aek,  ,  stin);.tcd  to 
be  hve  thousand  one  hundred  and  Hfiy  yojirsold, 
and  the  cypress  of  Taxodiuu.,  in  ftlrxi^o,  which 
Ki  one  hundred  and  sevcnt.t  n  fret  ten  iiichca  \u 
circuuiforcnce,  is  still  muiou-ed. 
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The  ages  of  the  following  remarkable  trees 
have  been  ascertained,  with  as  much  exactness 
as  historical  data  or  the  principles  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  actual  admeasurements, 
and  counting  the  circle  of  trees  of  like  kind, 
afford. 

Age. 

A  Date  tree  in  Egypt,  .  .  .  300  yrs. 
Apricot  tree  in  Damascus,  i  .  324  " 
Grape  vine  in  Damascus,  .  .  378  " 
Red  Oak  of  Mount  Etna,  .  .  400  " 
Walnut  tree  of  Balbcck,  ,  .  .406  " 
Almond  tree  of  Damascus,  .  .  640  " 
Eig  tree  of  Damascus,  .  .  .  648  " 
Olive  tree  of  Palestine,  .  .  .710  " 
Fig  tree  of  Palestine,  .  .  .780 
Olive  tree  in  Asia  Minor,  .  .  850 
A  Live  Oak  in  Louisiana,  .  .  1000  " 
Sycamore  or  Plane  tree  of  Palestine,  1050  " 
Sycamore  of  Heliopolis,  .  .  .  1805  " 
One  of  the  Cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon,  1824  " 
Peletin  [Terebinthus]  of  Asia  Minor,  1890  " 
A  Cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon,  .  .  2112  ^* 
The  celebrated  Chesnut  at  Mount  Etna,  2660  " 
Sycamore  of  the  Bosphorus,     .       .  4020 

The  Sycamore  near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  Egypt,  existed 
before  the  visit  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that 
they  sat  under  its  shadow,  and  drank  water  from 
a  neighboring  well.  The  accumulation  of  mud, 
from  the  deposite  of  the  Nile,  has  long  destroyed 
the  original  tree;  but  sprouts  having  put  forth 
from  the  stump,  and  forming  part  of  a  circle, 
calculations  were  formed  therefrom  of  the  size 
and  age  of  the  original  tree,  which  was  added  to 
that  of  those  which  now  exist. 

The  Sycamore  of  the  Bosphorus,  under  which 
it  is  said  Godfrey  of  the  first  crusading  army  en- 
camped, has  also  disappeared,  leaving  ten  trees, 
which  sprang  from  the  stump;  one  of  which 
being  measured  was  found  to  be  1050  years  old; 
and  it  is  possible  others  of  equal  age  have  been 
removed,  and  that  the  present  trees  are  the 
second  remove  from  the  parent  stock. 

The  Chesnut  of  Mount  Etna  grew  from  the 
gtump  of  a  felled  tree. 


A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

In  passing  down  Bromfield  Street,  we  think  it 
was,  we  met  a  man  in  the  winter  of  life,  h's 
gray  hair  falling  over  his  pale  features,  and  with 
staff  in  hand,  laboring  to  reach  his  home.  The 
bad  work  he  made  of  it  led  the  bystanders  to 
think  him  intoxicated.  He  would  walk  a,  short 
distance  iu  a  very  unsteady  manner,  then  pause 
and  lean  upon  his  staff,  a  source  of  merriment 
to  the  boys  and  of  laughter  to  the  men,  who  like 
the  Levites  of  old,  wagged  their  heads  and  pas- 
eed  by  on  the  other  side.  Pausing  a  moment  to 
look  at  the  old  man,  we  noticed  a  little  girl,  j 
anxiously  watching  his  movements,  and  evident-  ; 
iy  desiring  to  do  something  to  assist  him.    She  J 


might  have  seen  fourteen  winters,— was  richly 
dressed,  with  a  pretty  face,  and  an  eye  full  of 
meaning,  expression  and  soul, — and  with  books 
iu  hand,  was  probably  on  her  way  to  school. 
The  little  Samaritati  did  not  long  remain  inac- 
tive. Approaching  a  gentleman  she  inquired, 
with  faltering  tongue,  while  a  tear  was  seen  on 
her  fair  cheek  : 

^^Is  the  old  gentleman  sick  or  intoxicated  ■ 
Drunk,  I  guess,^'  was  the  heartless  reply. — 
at  which,  with  the  soul  of  a  hero,  this  little  angel 
of  mercy  approached  the  old  man,  and  after  a 
moment's  conversation,  the  two  were  seen  wend- 
ing their  way  along  the  street,  the  little  girl 
supporting  the  tottering  form  of  him  whom  the 
unfeeling  crowd  had  left  to  his  fate. 

On  inquiry  we  learned  that  the  old  man  was 
a  worthy  person,  and,  having  gone  out  on  a 
morning  walk,  was  suddenly  overtaken  with  a 
sort  of  blindness,  which  was  the  occasion,  though 
unconscious  of  it  himself,  of  his  unsteady  gait. 
He  is  a  temperate  man,  and  sickness  subjected 
him  to  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  the  multitude,  save 
that  noble  hearted  girl.  We  tried  to  learn  her 
name,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  How  like  an  oasis 
in  this  desert  selfish  world  such  conduct  appears. 
Whoever  that  girl  may  be,  we  say,  God  bless  her  ! 
— Boston  Correspondent  of  Fall  River  Monitor. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Boohs  introduced  into  Friends'  Library ^  Cherry 
Street,  since  last  Report. 

(Continued  from  page  J59.) 
Pulaski's  Tri-color  on  the  Atlas. 
Bushman's  Physiology. 
Virginia  Springs. 
Travels  of  Rolando;  2d  series. 
Rollo  in  London. 
Miles'  Ranfibles  in  Iceland. 
Life  of  Horace  Greeley. 
When  are  we  tiie  Happiest. 
I  will  be  a  Gentleman. 
Sowing  and  Reaping. 
Lectures  on  tlie  Progress  of  Science. 
Liebig's  Complete  Chemistry. 
Brown's  Sketches  of  Places. 
Young  Folks  at  Home. 
Forest  Exiles. 

Commerce  and  Navigation,  1854. 
Patent  Office  Report,  (Mechanical,)  1854. 
Finance  Report,  1854. 
Compendium  of  Census,  1850. 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  1853. 
Maps  for  Hendroe's  Valley  of  the  Amazon. 
Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts. 

Do.  do.  Pennsylvania. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 
Lingard's  England. 
Harper's  Story  Book,  vol.  1st. 
Gleanings  from  Pious  Authors. 
Jack  Halyard. 
Autobiography  of  Caldwell. 
Past  Meridian. 
White  Dove. 
Collins,  Gray,  &c.,  &c. 
Hood's  Poems. 
!  Little  Folks'  Own. 
I  New  Pastoral. 

i  To  be  oontinned. 
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CHINESE  POTATO  AND  CHINESE    SUGAR  CANE. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  King's  Kerswell,  lias  pub- 
ILslied  a  pamphlet  in  wbicli  these  two  interescing 
vegetable  productions  are  well  described,  and 
their  cultivation  in  China  explained.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  a  work  on  the  introduction  of  two 
novelties,  of  which  scarcely  any  gardener  knew 
the  existence,  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  no  small  re- 
commendation of  the  book  that  it  is  written  in  a 
plain  comprehensive  manner,  that  every  body  may 
understand.    The  Chinese  potato,  or,  as  it  is 
botanical ly  called,  dioscorea  batatas,  is  a  very  j 
singular  tuber,  as  much  like  a  yam  we  cultivated  j 
many  years  ago  as     one  pin  is  like  another;"  i 
but,  as  we  did  not  receive  that  from  China,  it  is  j 
very  likely  only  one  of  the  family.    But  it  is  \ 
clearly  a  yam  ;  and  the  author  of  the  pamphlet , 
tells  us  that,  after  many  experiments,  the  follow- 1 
in"-  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  skilful  ; 
horticulturists  : —  | 

"  1.  That,  in  point  of  flavour  and  nutritive  ; 
properties,  it  is  equal  to  the  potato ;  and,  in  the  ' 
opinion  of  Professor  Decaisne,  superior."  It 
will,  however,  take  a  long  time'  to  induce  us  to 
believe  the  potato  to  be  so  easily  superseded  in 
flavor.  We  have  heard  the  same  said  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke. 

2.  That  the  quantity  yielded  is  greater  tban 
that  of  the  potato,  whilst  its  freedom  from  disease 
renders  the  crop  more  certain. 

3.  That  it  will  grow  upon  sandy  and  generally 
considered  barren  soil,  and  thus  affords  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  turning  waste  lands  to  a  useful 
purpoi-e  as  well  as  to  profit. 

5.  That  it  can  be  propagated  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

6.  That  when  harvested  it  may  be  preserved 
in  cellars  or  sheds  without  degenerating  for  many 
months  after  the  potato  hu.s  become  useless  for 
food."  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  this  novelty  will  have  a  fair 
trial,  because  great  interest  has  been  excited,  and 
the  price  of  a  tuber  or  two  is  not  much.    It  has 
I  to  be  considered,  too,  that  if  it  be  all  that  is 
i  said  of  it,  it  will  be  an  addition  to  the  vegetable 
treasures  which  are  used  for  the  food  of  man  and 
I  beast.    Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  flavor  differs 
j  as  much  from  the  potato  as  does  that  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  that  it  will  bear  about 
the  same  measure  of  popularity.    There  will  be 
tbose  who  like  it,  but  the  mass  will  not.    It  has 
I  been  grown  like  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  with 
stakes  six  feet  high.    The  plants,  however,  ap- 
pear to  produce  only  one  tuber  each,  and  twenty- 
eight  plants  yielded  21ilbs.  of  tubers.  Now, 
we  should  think  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
potatoes  a  very  small  crop  to  each  plant.  But 
the  pamphlet  explains  that  the  tuber  grows  to  a 
large  size,  so  that  probably  the  second  year,  if 
left  in  the  ground,  the  tubers  might  vastly  in- 
crease in  weight.    The  author  gives  very  plain 
directions  for  their  cultivation. 


The  description  of  holcus  saccharatus,  or 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  is  quite  as  interesting,  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  nev/  agricultural  plant  es- 
pecially valuable  as  food  for  cattle.  This  has 
to  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  May,  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  and  then  has  only  to  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  Those  who  desire  to  try  these  novelties 
may  have  four  tubers  of  the  one  for  ten  shillings, 
and  a  packet  of  seed  of  the  other  for  one  shilling. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  our  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Henderson  for  his  candid  explana- 
tion of  plants  which  may  take  a  very  proaiinent 
part  in  the  future  cultivation  of  land. — Engluli 
Paper. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE    BAMBOO  IN  CHINA. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in  China, 
and  it  is  used  for  almost  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose. It  is  employed  in  making  soldiers'  hats 
and  shields,  umbrellas,  soles  and  shoes,  scaffold- 
ing poles,  measures,  baskets,  ropes,  paper,  pen- 
cil-holders, brooms,  sedan  chairs,  pipes,  flower- 
stakes,  and  trellis-work  in  gardens  ;  pillows  are 
made  of  the  shavings ;  a  kind  of  rush  cloak  for 
wet  weather  is  made  from  the  leaves,  and  is 
called  a  Su-c,  or  ^'  garment  of  leaves."  On  the 
water  it  is  used  in  making  sails  and  covers  for 
boats,  for  fishing-rods  and  fish-baskets,  fishing 
stakes  and  buoys  ;  catamarans  are  rude  boats,  or 
rather  floats,  formed  of  a  few  logs  of  bamboo 
lashed  firmly  together.  In  agriculture  the 
bamboo  is  used  in  making  aqueducts  for  convey- 
ing water  to  the  land  ;  it  forms  part  of  the  cele- 
brated water-wheel,  as  well  as  of  the  plough,  the 
harrow,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry. 
Excellent  water-pipes  are  made  of  it  for  convey- 
ing springs  from  the  hills  to  supply  houses  and 
temples  in  the  valleys  with  pure  water.  Its 
roots  are  often  cut  into  the  most  grotesque 
figures,  and  its  stem  finely  carved  into  ornamenti! 
for  the  curious,  or  into  incense-burners  for  the 
temples.  The  Ningpo  furniture,  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  China,  is  often  inlaid  with  figures  of 
people,  houses,  temples,  and  pagodas  in  bamboo, 
which  form  most  correct  and  striking  pictures 
of  China  and  the  Chinese.  The  young  shoots 
are  boiled  and  eaten ;  and  sweetmeats  are  also 
made  of  them.  A  substance  found  in  the  joints, 
called  tabacheer,  is  used  in  medicine.  In  the 
i.'nanufacture  of  tea,  it  helps  to  form  the  rolling- 
tables,  drying  baskets  and  sieves ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  celebrated  chop-sticks,  the 
most  important  article  in  domestic  use,  are  mad^ 
of  it. 

However  incredulous  the  reader  may  be,  I 
must  still  carry  him  a  step  further,  and  tt  11  him 
that  I  have  not  enumerated  one  half  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  bamboo  is  applied  in  China.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  nearly  as  dilScult  to  say  what 
it  is  not  used  for  as  what  it  is.  It  is  in  universal 
demand  in  the  houses  and  in  the  fields,  on  water 
and  on  land,  in  peace  and  in  war.  Through 
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life  the  Chinaman  is  almost  dependent  upon  it 
for  support,  nor  does  it  leave  him  until  it  carries 
him  to  his  last  resting-place  on  the  hill-side,  and 
even  then,  in  company  with  the  cypress,  juniper, 
and  pine,  it  waves  over  and  marks  his  tomb. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  war,  when  the  Emperor 
of  China,  very  considerately,  no  doubt,  wanted 
to  conquer  the  English  by  withholding  the  usual 
supplies  of  tea  and  rhubarb,  without  which,  he 
supposed,  they  could  not  continue  to  exist  any 
length  of  time,  we  might  have  returned  the  com- 
pliment, had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  have  de- 
stroyed all  his  bamboos.  With  alj  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  his  celestial  majesty,'  the  English 
might  have  survived  the  loss  of  tea  and  rhubarb, 
but  we  cannot  conceive  the  Chinese  exifting  as 
a  nation,  or,  indeed,  at  all,  without  the  Bamboo. 
— Fortune  s  China. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuffs  of  all  descriptions 
are  quiet,  but  firm.  There  is  some  inquiry  for  honae 
consumption,  at  $11  00  for  standard  and  good  brands  ; 
small  sales  at  $11  25  a  12  00  per  barrel  for  extra  and 
fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is  firm.  Sales  at  $7  37  per 
bu.,  and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  at  $5  00  per  bbl. 
Brandywine  is  worth  %5  12. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  quite  scarce.    Sales  of  red  at 
$2  60  per  bu.,  mixed  at  %2  63,  and  white  at  $2  70. 
Rye  is  selling  at  $1  60  per  bu.   Corn  is  steady.    Sales  ) 
of  10,000  bushels  Southern  and  Penna.  yellow  at  UOc, 
afloat.    Oats  are  dull;  sales  at  70c  per  bu.  afloat. 

Clovekseed  is  higher — a  small  sale  of  prime  at  $7 
per  64  lbs.  for  new.  The  market  is  bare  of  Flaxseed, 
and  it  is  wanted  at  $1  80  a  $1  90  per  bushel.  \ 


WANTED,— A  Female  Friend,  as  teacher  in  a 
private  family.  'J'o  a  young  woman  qualified 
to  instruct  youn^;;  children,  the  situation  might  be  a 
desirable  one.  Apply  to  Richard  T.  Turnrr,  Still 
Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  or  W.  VV.  Moore,  100  South 
Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
6th  mo.  2(1. 


rmiENDS'  SCHOOL  house  in  camden,  n.  j. 

P  A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  House 
lot  in  Camden.     For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Charles  Kaighn  or  William  Folwell. 
6th  mo.  2(1. 


~\TTII,L  be  Published  Fifth  month  12th,  1855,  THE 
VV  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,  and  Lnnocknijy  with  iiEit  Open  Face,  by 
Wu.LiA.M  Penn,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.    ISO  pages.    Price  25  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
5th  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  Sr. 


/  U^ESTEHFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS. — The  Sumrnfr  Ses.Tiion  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
linue  twenty  weeks 

Terms.  Seventy  Hollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance',  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  exl  ra  charge. 

For  lurther  particular*,  ^.ddress 

,  HKNRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

4th  mo.  21  -3:n. 


mEACHKR  WANTED.— The  Boys'  Department  of 
Jl  Friends'  Central  School  is  now  vacated  for  want 
of  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  to  fill  the  position  of  Prin- 
cipal  Teacher ;  and,  also,  as  Lecturer  to  that  and  the 
Girls'  School.  The  buildings  have  been  put  up  to  ac- 
commodate, conveniently,  one  hundred  pupils  of  each 
sex.  The  Girls'  Department  has  been,  and  is  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  with  the  reputation  of  a  first 
class  finishing  seminary.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
densely  populated  city,  with  the  want  felt  by  Friends 
of  a  boys'  finishing  school,  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  to  an  energetic  and  competent  Teacher,  not  often 
surpassed.  A  liberal  salary  will  be  guaranteed,  and 
the  whole  proceeds  of  tuition  are,  by  the  existing  ar- 
rangements, appropriated,  free  of  rent  either  for  the 
building  or  its  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  Teach- 
ers. 

For  information  on  the  subject  apply  to 
Samuel  J.  Levick, 

240  N.  Third  St. 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Martha  Mellor, 

5  Franklin  St. 
5th  mo.  26.  Philadelphia. 

REENWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL.—  , 
r  This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of  \ 
the  Brandywine,  West  Bradford  township,  Chester  [ 
county.  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West  \ 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marshalton.  j 
This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  \ 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  has 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now  r 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Shortlidge,  a  young  man  j 
who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distinguished  himself  for  his  industry,  perse-  ; 
verance  and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
I  Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of  * 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonts,  at  sixty  \ 
dollars  per  terra;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  o'.her  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same  | 
rate  for  a  shorter  period.  i 
The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught,  f 
with  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  Educa-  f 
tion,  such  as  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  Pho-  | 
NOGKAPHY,  Botany,  &c.  Geography  and  History  will  r 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Philosophy,  [ 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish,  \ 
will  be  taught  without  additional  charge.  ' 

Lectures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari-  | 
ous  branches  taught.  i 
All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conform  i 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  deCorum.  No 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  such  as 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated.  | 
The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted  i 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  pprsuasion,  instead  of  j 
the  argument  of  foice  and  coercion.    In  a  word,  it  > 
will  be  strictly  parental.  I 
The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  deli^ihtful  summer  [ 
retreat.    It  is  easily  reached  from  West  Chester  and  1, 
Downingtown.    A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  to  ; 
Marshalto!!  three  times  a  week,  viz.:  Third, 'Fifth  ' 
and  Seventh  days.  : 
Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshalton  P.  O. 

JONA.  GAUSE,  P//;/fj>/. 
•lOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  Teacher. 
The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  nio. 
1st,  1S55.    Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  any 
rime,  as  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  tl.-e 
ex  -eption  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  harvest. 
5th  mo.  19— 6t. 

Mcrrihew  &  Thoreipson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4?ii.  ; 
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Jane  Hoskens. 

(Continued  from  page  163.) 

The  first  visits  I  made,  were  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  meetings,  in  company  with  some  of 
our  friends,  and  returned  at  night.  Afterwards, 
it  became  a  concern  upon  my  mind  to  visit  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  meetings  in  that 
county,  in  company  with  a  Friend  from  Long 
Island.  1  had  permission  from  David  Lloyd 
and  wife,  to  go  this  journey.  I  also  went  with 
said  Friend  into  Bucks  county  ;  I  then  returned 
1  ome,  and  was  diligent  in  my  business  when 
ihere. 

Although  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  crown  my 
labors  in  the  ministry  with  success,  and  Friends 
everywhere  were  exceeding  kind  to  me, — yet  I 
was  not  exalted  ;  being  sensible,  that  of  myself 
I  could  do  nothing  that  tended  to  good.  I  there- 
fore found  it  my  business  to  return  to  the  place 
(of waiting,  in  order  to  know  the  further  will 
».nd  pleasure  of  my  Lord  and  Ma.ritcr,  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  though  I  enjoyed  satisfaction  and  peace, 
which  the  world  could  not  deprive  me  of,  and 
also  met  with  abundance  of  love  and  respect 
from  Friends  and  others, — yet,  I  was  not  ex- 
empted from  the  buffettings  of  satap,  both  within 
and  without;  nor  from  the  woe  pronounced  by 
our  Lord  against  those  whom  a  l  men  should 
spcalc  well  of.  I  had  outward  eremies.  who 
waited  for  my  halting;  but,  blessed  bo  the 
mighty  Arm  of  Power,  that  supported  njo  through 
all,  and  pniscrved  my  feet  from  falling  into  tho 
1  snares  which  wen;  laid  for  me.  How  valuable 
is  the  light  of  Christ  !  How  it  manifesta  the 
wiles  of  sin  and  sutan;  even  to  such  a  degree, 
that  some  have  reason  to  say,  "  Surely  in  vain 
m  tho  not  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 
Tn  thc  year  1714,  our  worthy  fricnd.s,  Thomas 


Wilson  and  James  Dickinson,  came  into  this  pro- 
vince, on  a  religious  visit  to  the  churches.  I 
was  present  at  a  meeting  they  had  at  Plymouth; 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  gathering  of  peo- 
ple, was  held  under  the  trees.    Thomas,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift,  was  led  to  treat  on  several 
subjects,  which  made  great  impression  on  my 
mind  at  the  time,  and  tended  to  confirm  me  in 
the  faith  I  made  open  profession  of.    I  remem- 
ber, he  was  led  to  speal^f  bringing  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  from  the  houa^of  Obededom  ;  also,  the 
festival  and  sacrifice^which  he  ofi'ered  to  the 
Lord,  and  his  disp^/Tsing  the  bread,  flesh,  and 
wine  to  the  multitude,  ^  tffe  women  as  well  as 
the  men;  which  he  ijp^t^t^wo  or  three  times  : 
from  thence  inferring  tffi  Ij*^*]^  influencing  fe- 
males as  well  as  men,^^h  J)ivine  authority  to 
preach  the  gospel  im  the  mtions.    He  spake 
largely  on  the  passage  respecting  the  captive 
maid,  in  relation  to  her  service  to  her  lord  and 
master  ;  and,  in  a  powerful  manner,  set  forth 
the  privileges  which  the  true  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ  enjoy,  under  his  peaceable  gov- 
ernment.     He  also  spake,  prophetically,  con- 
cerning the  work  of  sanctification,  which  some 
were  under;  saying  the  Lord  would  bring  the 
faithful  through  all,  to  his  glory,  and  the  solid 
comfort  of  the  aflHIicted  ;  although  some  of  thesi^^ 
might  be  like  David,  in  the  horrible  pit,  &c. 
This,  and  divers  subjects  he  mentioned,  greatly 
aff'ected  me,  and  readied  me  in  sueh  a  mmner, 
that  I  was  much  broken  ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart, 
surely  all  present  will  be  not  only  convinced,  but 
converted,  by  the  eternal  word  of  God,  unto  tho 
true  faith  of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  all  who  should  believe  in  his  pure 
namj.    I  thought  none  could  withstand  the  doc- 
trine preached,  it  being  delivered  with  great 
power  and  divine  authority,  and  not  as  that  of 
the  scribes,  or  hireling  priests. 

What  made  it  further  remarkable  to  me,  was, 
that  the  F.iend  where  thoy  dined,  insisted  on  my 
going  with  them  ;  which  being  in  my  w.ay  home, 
I  complied  with,  in  fear  and  trembling.  Aft4^r 
I  had  ^at  down  in  the  hmise,  Thonuw  \\  ilson 
fixed  his  eyes  on  me  ;  which  made  mo  conclude 
that  he  sjiw  something  in  mo  that  was  wrong. 
Upon  whii  h,  I  arose  and  went  out,  being  much 
aftecfed  ;  but  I  heard  liitn  say,  "  What  young 
woman  ia  tiiat  ?  She  is  like  the  little  captive 
maid  I  have  been  speaking  of  to-day.  May  tho 
God  of  my  life  strengthen  her.    She  will  meet 
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with  sore  trials,  but  if  she  is  faithful,  the  Lord 
will  fit  her  for  his  service.'^  He  further  remark- 
ed, that  he  saw  the  Lord  was  at  work  in  me  for 
good,  arid  would,  in  his  time,  bring  me  through 
all.  These  hiuts  have  since  been  of  service  to 
me,  when  almost  overwhelmed  with  trouble;  and 
I  think  should  never  be  forgotten.  I  do  not 
mention  them,  in  ostentation ;  but  bow,  in  awful 
reverence,  as  with  m}'  mouth  in  the  dust,  ren- 
dering to  the  great  Author  of  all  our  mercies, 
adoration  and  praise  :  unto  him,  may  it  be  given 
now  and  forever.  Amen. 

It  was  in  the  year  1719,  tliat  I  came  to  David 
Lloyd's  ;  but  I  did  not  travel  far  abroad  until 
the  year  1722,  when,  having  the  consent  of 
Friends,  and  their  certificate  for  that  purpose, 
and  between  that  time,  and  the  year  1725,  I  ac- 
companied my  before-mentioned  friend,  Elizabeth 
Levis,  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Narth  Carolina  ;  thence  we 
returned  home.  Wemfterwards  went  to  Barba- 
does,  and  from  thence  Vook  shipping  and  landed 
on  Rhode  Island.  Visit5l»that  place,  Nantucket, 
New  England,  L^g  Island,  and  the  Jersies. 
Also  our  own  prav#nc^;  ^the  counties  of  New- 
castle, Kent  and«8wssll:,%n  Delaware  ;  the  East- 
ern Shore  of%Ia^li»ni^,  and  again  into  Vir- 
ginia.   ^  ^ 

It  was  in  the  year  172o,  that  we  visited  Bar- 
badoes.  In  these  journeys  and  voyages,  we  were 
true  yoke-fellows,  sympathising  with  each  other, 
in  and  under  the  various  exorcises,  whether  of 
body  or  mind,  which  we  had  to  pass  through. 

She  was  sound  in  the  ministry ;  and,  where 
ever  we  were  led,  she  was  of  great  and  good  ser- 
vice. I  always  preferred  her,  for  the  word's  sake. 
Her  conduct  out  of  meetings  was  exemplary, 
^"  and  preached  aloud.  I  must  add,  she  was  no 
busy-body.  We  meddled  not  with  other  people's 
concerns,  either  in  or  out  of  meeting.  She  was 
of  great  service  to  me ;  anl  I  hope,  the  love  that 
subsisted  between  us,  when  young,  will  remain 
to  each  other,  forever.  Mine  is  as  strong  to  her 
now,  as  then ;  for  which,  I  am  thankful  to  the 
Author  of  all  goodness. 

In  the  year  1726,  I  travelled  with  Abigail 
Bowles,  (from  Ireland)  through  the  lower  coun- 
ties of  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
.land,  Virginia,  Cape  May,  the  Egg  Harbours, 
and  other  parts  of  New  Jersey;  and  also,  through 
Pennsylvania.  In  these  journies,  we  travelled 
about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  miles. 

Having  had  a  concern,  in  the  love  of  Christ, 
for  a  considerable  time,  to  visit  the  churches  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  I  acquainted  Friends, 
in  our  parts,  with  it,  and  had  their  concurrence,, 
and  certificate  for  that  purpose.  On  the  13th 
of  the  3d  mo.  1727,  in  company  with  ouj  dear 
friend  Abigail  Bowles,  and  several  others,  I  went 
on  board  the  ship  Dorothy,  John  Bedford,  com. 
mander,  bound  for  Bristol  in  England.  There 
being,  for  the  most  part^  but  little  wind,  we  did 


not  leave  the  capes  of  Delaware,  till  the  20th, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  4th  month,  landed  safe  J 
at  Bristol.  During  the  voyage,  we  held  our  | 
meetings  in  the  great  cabin,  when  the  weather  ( 
permitted.  The  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  I 
own  us,  with  his  life-giving  presence,  to  our  i 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  For  which,  and  all  his  » 
tender  mercies  and  preservation,  he  shall  have  i 
the  praise,  who  alone  is  worthy. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  Friends  at  Bristol,  i 
and    lodged  at  Richard  Champion's.    On  theiij 
28th,  we  rested,  and  next  day,  being  first-day,  I  \ 
was  at  their  Quarterly  meeting  for  worship,  for  i 
the  young  people.    On  the  1st  of  the  5th  month, ij 
I  parted  with  my  dear  friend,  Abigail  Bowles,]' 
she  going  homeward,  in  a  ship  bound  for  Cork,lj 
in  Ireland,  and  I  stayed  at  Bristol.  ij 
The  31st  of  the  6th  month,  I  got  to  London  ;i 
having  meetings  almost  every  day  after  my  land- 
ing, and  generally  to  satisfaction.    1  stayed  iDj 
and  about  London,  visiting  meetings  and  Friends,  j 
till  the  6th  and  7th  of  the  month;  when  I  leftfj 
that  city,  and  travelled  through  divers  parts  oij 
the  nation,  visiting  meetings,  as  my  way  opened.! 
In  which  services,  the  good  hand  of  my  great] 
Lord  and  Master  was  near,  and  supported  mii 
under  many  close  trials  and  deep  baptisms.    In  | 
deed,  I  may  say,  he  was  pleased  at  times  to  fur  j 
nish  his  ministers  with  suitable  doctrine  for  th(i 
states  and  conditions  of  the  people;  so  thatman;.^j 
were  reached,  and  confessed  to  the  truth;  th(|  I 
mouths  of  gainsayers  were  stopped, — and  th»| 
upright  hearted  encrmraged  to  persevere  in  th([ 
way  of  Truth  and  Righteousness.    It  was  a  gathi 
eriug  day,  in  many  places.    May  the  great  Lore 
of  the  harvest  so  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  peo  , 
pie,  by  his  eternal  power  and  spirit,  that  the; 
may  become  rightly  qualified  for  his  work  an* 
service,  to  the  glory  of  his  name  !  j; 

On  the  14th  of  2nd  mo.  1722,  I  Q.ame  t? 
Whitehaven,  and  on  the  16th,  went  on  boari 
the  ship  Reserve,  John  Nicholson,  master,  houn! 
for  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  where  we  arrived  sal; 
the  18th.    I  was  at  most  of  the  meetings  c  ! 
Friends,  in  that  kingdom, — had  meetings  i;.'  , 
places  where  no  Friends  lived,  and  visited  th; 
families  of  Friends  in  the  city  of  Dublin  gene;[ 
ally.    In  many  opportunities  1  had  both  anion i 
Friends   and    others,    it   evidently  appearei 
that    counsel   was   unfolded    to    the  peopl(( 
The  doctrine  of  Truth  descended  as  the  sma, 
rain  upon  the  tender  grass,  whereby  many  weif 
refreshed,    and   a  living  greenness  appearci 
Many  of  those  of  other  societies  were  tende; 
and  well    satisfied  with  the  visits ;  and  sou; 
among  them  appeared  ripe  for  information  r 
spccting  Friends'  principles.     So  that  the  fait  ■ 
ful  had  frequent  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  wonder 
ful  condescension  and  loving  kindness  of  t.| 
merciful  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  whc' 
all  good  comes. 

On  the  19th  of  the  7th  month,  1728,  I  ei; 
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barked  from  Dublin,  and  on  the  20th,  landed 
safe  at  Grange,  in  Lancashire.  After  I  had  visit- 
ed many  places  in  this  nation,  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  travelling  therein,  to  good  sa- 
tisfaction, and  tinding  my  self  clear  of  further  ser- 
vice in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  embarked  again 
for  xVmerica;  where  I  arrived  the  13th  of  the 
r2th  month,  1730,  and  was  affectionately  re- 
ceived by  my  kind  friends  and  benefactor?,  David 
and  Grace  Lloyd,  and  other  friends. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  David  Lloyd  was  taken 
ill  of  his  last  sickness.  During  which,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  attend  on  him  as  usual.  On  the 
6Lh  of  the  2nd  month,  1731,  he  departed  this 
life  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  our  loss  was 
his  eternal  gain.  I  may  add, — in  him  I  lost  a 
father,  and  a  sure  friend.  Whilst  he  lived,  he 
cheerfully  supplied  me  with  requisite  necessaries, 
in  all  the  journies  I  went.  He  was  exemplary 
in  his  family  treating  all  about  him  with  hu- 
manity, and  chosing  rather  to  be  loved  than  feared, 
rie  was  diligent  in  attending  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, &c.  He  allowed  those  servants,  who  in- 
clined to  go  to  meeting,  time  to  perform  that 
necessary  duty.  After  my  arrival,  i  never  lived 
as  a  hired  servant  with  David  Lloyd,  or  his 
widow  ;  though,  at  her  request,  I  remained  with 
her  till  [  married,  which  was  in  the  year  1738. 

(To  be  continued.) 
For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

We  are  reminded  in  many  ways  that  we  are 
dependant  creatures  j  that  however  man  may 
value  himself  upon  the  abundance  of  the  good 
things  which  he  possesses,  be  these  good  things 
gifts  of  intellect,  or  any  of  the  high  endowments 
of  mind  wh'ch  are  conferred  upon  him,  or  be 
they  of  that  lower  grade  which  are  essential  to 
the  support  of  the  physical  frame  ;  all,  all  are 
lent  or  given  to  him  for  but  a  little  season,  and 
that  for  the  right  use  of  each,  he  is  accountable. 

How  do  we  receive  all  these  blessings  ?  when 
the  rains  descend  making  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
grow,  "  giving  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to 
the  eater,"  are  our  hearts  raised  in  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  ?  Or  do  we  need  some- 
thing to  remind  us  of  our  dependance?  Do  we 
need  that  tlie  early  or  the  latter  rain  be  with- 
held to  teach  us  that  ivc  cannot  cause  one  drop 
of  rain  to  fall  upon  tiie  thirsty  ground,  any  more 
than  we  can  make  one  hair  white  or  black  ?" 
The  recent  plentiful  showers  which  were  so  grate- 
ful, coming  as  they  did,  when  mortals  began  to 
feel  some  anxiety,  lest  He  who  had  so  often 
''opened  his  hand  and  satisfied  the  desire  of 
''very  living  thing,"  should  now  withhold  his 
blessing,  call  for  the  trihutc  of  thankful  hearts. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  subject  some  expres- 
sions  of  an  Indian  chief  were  brought  to  mind, 
I  who  in  a  wintry  season  when  game  was  so  scarce, 
that  ho  and  u  few  others  were  reduced  ahnost  to 
starvation,  spoke  to  this  effect  to  a  white  man 


who  was  in  company :  "  Brother,  you  white 
people,  who  have  barns  filled  with  grain,  and 
large  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  cattle  icJiich  you 
can  kill  when  you  please,  have  not  the  same  op- 
portunity of  knowing  that  the  Great  Spirit  feeds 
his  people  and  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  sea- 
son, as  we  poor  Indians  have,  who  are  frequently 
out  of  provision,  and  often  supplied  in  an  unex- 
pected manner," 

Let  us  remember  this  poor  Indian,  and  let  us 
not  forget,  that  although  some  of  us  may  be  like 
the  rich  man  of  old  who  had  "  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years,"  we  can  only  eijjoy  them  so 
long  as  our  Father  in  Heaven  sees  meet.  Let 
us  remember  too  that  by  sharing  with,  and 

measuring  lots  with  others  less  distinguished 
than  ourselves,"  we  may  double  our  blessings,  be- 
cause more  blessed  are  they  who  give  than  they 
who  receive.  W. 

bth  mo.  mil,  1855. 


Compiled  for  Friends'  Inteliigencer. 
WILLIAM  TYNDALE. 
(Continued  from  page  163.) 

Satisfied  that  there  was  no  convenient  place  in 
all  England  in  which  he  could  mature  his  labors, 
by  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
Tyndale,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1523,  be- 
came a  voluntary  exile,  never  to  return  to  his 
native  country. 

Aided  by  the  donation  of  ten  pounds  from  the 
benevolent  alderman,  he  quitted  his  hospitable 
mansion,  and  sailed  for  Hamburg,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Saxony  to  confer  with  his  contem- 
porary reformers;  and  there  he  completed  the  first 
and  most  important  portion  of  his  work.  Luther, 
who  had  just  finished  his  German  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  only  encouraged  the  pious 
refugee  to  proceed  with  a  similar  publication  in 
English,  but  probably  rendered  ver}^  material 
assistance  toward  the  expenses  of  so  hazardous 
an  undertaking. 

it  was  at  Wyttemburg,  that  with  intense  appli- 
cation  and  labor,  Tyndale  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  he  was 
!<ssisted  by  his  pious  friend,  the  eminently  learned 
John  Frith,  who,  with  William  ]\oy,  acted  as  his 
amanuensis.  The  printing  of  this  important 
work  w:is  attended  with  difficulty.  One  edition, 
probably  of  3000,  was  prepared  for  general  circula- 
tion ;  this  was  followed  by  a  more  elegant  edition 
in  4to.  with  glosses,  commenced  at  Cologne  in 
1520,  and  finislied  at  Worms  or  Wyttemburg. 
The  types,  cuts  and  ornaments  of  both  those 
books,  are  those  used  by  (uTmiui  printers  on  the 
Rhine. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  printers  sup- 
posed that  this  English  Now  Testament  waa 
translated  from  liUther,  which  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  Tyndale's  ver>ion  was 
not  made  from  the  Greek.  Lutheran  was  then 
a  general  term  of  reproach.    The  zeal  of  the 
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monks  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  led  them 
to  assert,  that  these  heretical  Lutherans  had  in- 
vented two  new  languages,  which  they  called 
Hebrew  and  Greek* — that  all  who  studied 
Hebrew  became  Jews— that  the  New  Testament 
was  a  modern  invention  by  Luther;  so  that 
every  translation,  however  faithfully  rendered 
from  the  Greek,  was  called  Luther's  New  Testa- 
ment. Tyndale  would  have  found  it  impracticable 
^  to  translate  it  from  the  German,  but  exceedingly 
easy  to  render  it  from  the  Greek  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  from  his  youth.  A  careful 
comparison  of  the  text  with  the  Greek,  thevulgate 
Latin  and  Luther's  German,  will  fully  prove  that 
it  is  translated  faithfully  from  the  Greek,  al- 
though there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  availed 
himself,  in  revising  his  labors,  of  every  aid  within 
his  reach.  He  might  also  have  been  assisted  by 
conferring  with  the  German  Reformers  on  dif- 
ficult passages,  as  any  wise  man  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances  :  but  he  never 
deviated  from  his  conscientious  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  text,  to  please  any  man  or  party. 

No  sooner  was  this  volume  published,  than  the 
most  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  exter- 
minate it.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1526, 
Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London,  issued  an  injunction 
or  prohibition  against  the  New  Testament  in  Eng- 
lish. Wherefore,  we,  understanding  by  the 
report  of  divers  credible  persons,  and  also  by  the 
evident  appearance  of  the  matter,  that  many 
children  of  iniquity,  maintainors  of  Luther's 
sect,  blinded  through  extreme  wickedness,  wan- 
dering from  the  way  of  truth,  and  the  Catholic 
faith,  craftily  have  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  our  English  tongue,  intermedling  therewith 
many  heretical  articles  and  erroneous  opinions, 
pernicious  and  offensive;  seducing  the  simple 
people,  attempting  by  their  wicked  and  perverse 
interpretations,  to  prophanate  the  majesty  of  the 
Scripture,  which  hitherto  have  remained  undefiled, 
and  craftily  to  abuse  the  most  Holy  Word  of 
God,  and  the  true  sense  of  the  same.  ^  ^  * 
Wherefore  we  command,  that  within  thirty  days, 
under  pain  of  excommunication  and  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  heresy,  they  do  bring  in  and 
deliver  to  our  Yicar-General,  all  and  singular  such 
books  as  contain  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  English  tongue." 

Not  content  with  calling  in  these  dreaded 
volumes,  the  Bishop  attempted  a  wholesale  de- 
struction of  them  by  a  stratagem,  in  which  he 
singularly  outwitted  himself.  Being  acquainted 
with  a  merchant  named  Packington,  who  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Tyndale,  he  employed  him 
to  buy  all  the  copies  of  the  English  Testament. 
Hall  says,  in  his  ''Chronicle,"  "Tyndale  sold 

^Sir  Thomas  More  relates  a  curious  instance  of  the 
ignorance  of  a  learned  monk:  "A  learned  priest 
throughout  all  the  gospels  scraped  out  devil  and  wrote 
Jesus  Christ,  because  he  thought  the  devil's  name  was 
not  meet  to  stand  in  so  good  a  place." 


him  the  books,  saying,  I  shall  get  money  of  him  for 
these  books,  to  bring  myself  out  of  debt.  And 
the  overplus  of  the  money  that  shall  remain  to  me, 
shall  make  me  more  studious  to  correct  the  said 
New  Testament,  and  so  newly  to  imprint  the 
same.  And  so  forward  went  the  bargain,  the 
Bishop  had  the  books,  Packington  the  thanks, 
and  Tyndale  had  the  money."  Afterwards, 
more  New  Testaments  came  thick  and  threefold 
into  England.  Sir  Thomas  More  questioned 
George  Constantino,  a  prisoner  for  heresy,  how 
Tyndale  and  his  friends  were  supported ;  and  he 
frankly  told  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  It  is  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  hath  holpen  us,  for  he 
hath  bestowed  among  us  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  New  Testaments  to  burn  them,  and  that  hath 
been,  and  yet  is,  our  only  succor  and  comfort."  j 

Awful  were  the  torments  inflicted  upon  those  j 
who,  in  disobedience  to  the  proclamation,  dared  j 
to  read  this  proscribed  book.  An  aged  laborer,  { 
father  Harding,  was  seen  reading  by  a  wood  side,  f 
while  his  more  fashionable  neighbors  were  gone  j 
to  hear  mass.  His  house  was  broken  open,  and 
under  the  flooring  boards  were  discovered  Eng-  | 
lish  books  of  the  Scriptures  :  the  poor  old  man  | 
was  hurried  to  prison,  and  thence  to  the  stake,  I 
where  he  was  brutally  treated,  and  his  body  ] 
burnt  to  ashes.  f 

The  rigor  with  which  these  books  were  sup  I 
pressed,  would  naturally  excite  a  strong  desire  to  [ 
possess  them.  It  was  also  calculated  to  awaken  f 
an  intense  interest  in  examining  their  contents  ! 
Imminent  danger  attending  the  enjoyment  of[ 
religious  observances,  liad  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  { 
mind  to  the  happiest  state  of  feeling  which  thosej 
privileges  are  capable  of  producing.  Such  mustj 
liave  been  the  case  with  poor  old  Harding,  \\hof 
had  been  imprisoned  some  years  b<^fore  on  thei 
charge  of  heresy,  and  knew  that  there  was  no 
mercy  extended  to  a  second  offence.  r 

Tyndale  frequently  adverts  to  the  burning  oil 
the  New  Testament,  and  he  anticipated  withpioui;] 
resignation  the  fiery  test  by  which  his  faith  watj 
to  be  tried.  "Some  man  will  ask  peradventure.i 
why  I  take  the  labor  to  make  this  work,  in  sc! 
much  as  the}^  will  burn  it,  since  they  burnt  thef 
gospel.  I  answer,  in  burniog  the  New  Testament 
they  did  none  other  things  than  I  looked  for,  nc 
more  shall  they  do,  if  they  burn  me  also,  if  i  I 
be  God's  will,  it  shall  be  so." 

In  1529,  having  finished  his  translation  of  the  ' 
first  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Tyndale  cooil' 
menced  the  publication  of  them  in  separate  tractsl 
ornamented  with  wood-cuts,  and  accompanietl 
with  notes,  which  gave  great  offence  to  th^ 
clergy.    When  the  manuscript  of  the  book  o 
Deuteronomy  was  ready  for  the  press,  thus  comt 
pleting  the  Pentateuch,  he  was  visited  with  ! 
heavy  calamity.    Intending  to  print  the  fift' 
book  of  Moses  at  Hamburgh,  he,  on  his  wa 
thither,  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Ho: 
land,  and  lost  his  books,  money  and  manuscriplf 
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his  life  was  saved,  for  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
he  was  not  wrecked  on  the  English  coast,  where, 
if  the  sea  had  spared  him,  a  Smithfield  fire  would 
probably  have  burnt  him.  He  continued  his 
journey,  and  being  joined  by  Coverdale,  they 
again  translated  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
assisted  by  a  pious  lady,  named  Van  Emraerson, 
it  was  printed  ;  he  thus  completed  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Testument  in  1530.  At  Ham- 
burgh, the  same  Providence  which  had  preserved 
him  in  shipwreck,  armed  his  body  against  the 
pestilence.  Fuller,  s;iys,  ''They  went  through 
the  work  in  safety,  while  the  sweating  sickness 
swept  away  thousands  in  the  city  with  a  general 
mortality;  as  if  the  useful  sweating  of  their 
brains  were  a  preservative  against  the  hurtful 
sweating  of  their  bodies.  And,  indeed,  close 
application  to  a  lawful  calling  is  the  best  antidote 
against  a  public  infection."  This  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  OM  or  New  Testament  in  which 
Tjndale  and  Coverdale  assisted  each  other. 

Many  of  these  tracts  are  now  lost,  and  pro- 
bably may  never  be  agaii:  recovered.  The  great 
object  which  he  endeavors  to  illustrate  through 
all  his  works,  is  the  important  difference  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  or  Covenants. 
The  former  dispensation,  pointing  by  signs  and 
ceremonies  to  the  latter,  in  which  a  spiritual  but 
sublime  simplicity  of  worship  takes  the  place  of 
outward  pomp  and  splendor.  He  was  severe  on 
those  ceremonies  the  inventions  of  men,  a,like 
it  variance  with  revelation  and  reason,  by  which 
•eligion  was  made  to  consist  in  bodily  motions — 
lowling — pattering — creeping — crossing,  &c.  &c. 
His  great  object  was  to  place  the  soul  before  its 
]reitor  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth — 
veil  knowing  that  the  result  of  such  intercourse 
nust  be  a  blameless  and  useful  life  of  active 
)enevoleiice.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
Mce  of  religious  principles,  he  gave  up  none  of 
lis  pre-conceived  opinions  until  s;iti>fied  by 
livine  truth  that  they  were  wrong.  His  was  the 
{;iadual  emancipation  of  a  spirit  determined, 
iiarh  ss  of  all  consequences,  to  try  all  things,  and 
old  fast  that  which  is  good. 

While  many  men  of  distinguished  talent  and 
ic'ty  have  advocated  the  imposition  of  ceremo- 
ics,  creeds  and  confessions,  they  appear  to  others, 
I'aught  with  unminglcd  evil  ;  their  effects  are 
iitolerance,  bigotry  and  persecution  to  those 
ho  cannot  conscienstiously  conform,  and  hypo- 
risy  in  those  who  subscribe  to  them  merely  for 
lace  or  lucre. 

(To  be  continiH'd.) 


SoRATs  AHoiiT  C()iiRA(iK. — "  Havc  you  the 
)urage  to  hear  what  your  enemies  say  of  you; 
ley  arc  secrets  worth  knowing  for  the  most  part; 
ories  founded  on  facts." 

"  Have  the  courage  to  say  no,  when  you  think 
m  are  right,  though  all  around  you  should  wish 
•u  to  say  yes." 


Extracts  from  a  speech  of  Eli  K.  Price  of  Phila- 
delphia,  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania^  on  the 
Bill  to  restrain  the  sale  of  Intoxicatintj  Liquors^ 
delivered  Ath  mo.  6th  and  7th,  1855. 

[Continued  from  page  172.] 

Thus  the  actual  expenditure  of  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  England  averages, 
according  to  this  testimony,  j£75,000,000  ster- 
ling per  annum  ;  nearly  nine  times  the  amount 
of  our  State  debt  in  each  year;  the  whole  debt 
of  this  Commonwealth ;  all  wasted,  all  worse 
than  wasted,  all  carrying  on  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  in  its  consequences,  in 
the  expenses  incuired  in  watching,  arresting, 
convicting,  transporting,  and  confining  the  crimi- 
nals, amounting  to  double  that  sum  ;  in  each 
year  nearly  twenty  times  the  debt  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  hangs  upon  us  to  be  paid  in 
all  perpetuity,  and  which  we  yet  look  upon  as  a 
great  burden,  grievous  to  be  borne.  In  each 
year  that  people,  inhabiting  islands  but  little 
larger  than  this  State,  pay  and  lose  by  perni- 
cious drinks  nearly  twenty  times  the  amount  of 
our  State  debt.  Conceive  of  that  amount  saved 
and  yearly  added  to  the  comforts  and  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  how  infinitely  would  be  increased 
her  prosperity  and  happiness  !  Here  is  a  warn- 
ing, an  appalling  warning,  speaking  to  us  most 
emphatically,  not  to  travel  in  their  downward 
footsteps, — admonishing  us,  while  our  nation  is 
yet  young,  while  our  habits  are  yet  unfixed  and 
unconfirmed  in  the  English  national  vice,  to  in- 
terpose and  arrest  the  destructive  flood  of  liquors, 
that  there  incessantly  flows  to  destroy  the 
people. 

I  saw  everywhere  there  the  evidence  of  its 
undermining  operations,  wasting  the  health  of 
the  people,  and  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
nation  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  perceived  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  infirmity,  where  the  British  people  most 
feel — most  intensely  feel — the  power  of  the 
nation  to  have  been  impaired,  at  a  time  and  a 
juncture  which  needs  all  its  strength  to  cope 
with  a  great  foreign  adversary.  I  said  yester- 
day that  British  statesmen  were  loath  to  let  go 
the  duties  and  excise  income  derived  from  the 
importation  and  consumption  of  wines  and  liquors. 
They  are  so  immense  that  they  feel  they  dare 
not  suddenly  let  them  go.  I  have  stated  before 
that  two  of  the  London  breweries  paid  to  the 
government,  in  the  shape  of  excise,  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollors  per  annum.  These,  however, 
give  but  an  indication  of  the  total  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  article  of  drink.  You 
must  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  from 
these  two  instances.  Tlicy  are  reluctant  to  lot 
that  revenue  go,  for  wifh  their  immense  debt, 
now  amounting  to  nearly  n  thousand  millions 
st(>rling,  they  feel  that  they  cannot  let  it  go, 
without  endangering  the  national  credit.  But 
what  is  the  result  of  that  niisealeulaling  states- 
manship l*    There  is  now  visited  on  that  nation 
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a  signal  and  calamitous  retribution.  They  could 
not  spare  that  revenue  derived  from  intoxicating 
liquor,  because  they  could  not  send  their  fleets 
and  armies  to  the  scene  of  warfare  without  it, 
forgetting  that  the  same  cause  would  paralyze 
the  strength  of  these  armaments.  Their  ances- 
tors overlooked  the  fatally  damaging  effect  to 
result  to  the  national  strength  from  the  sale  of 
the  liquors  that  produced  the  outfitting  revenue. 
But  the  British  people  now  see,  and  feel  it  in- 
tensely. The  national  pride  is  humbled,  and 
not  without  apparent  reason,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  evils  which  they  have  allowed  to  grow 
until  they  have  sapped  the  energy  of  the  nation. 
Travellers  tell  us  that  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  cleanliness,  health  and  orderly  habits 
of  the  British  camp  and  that  of  her  allies,  and 
that  the  former  is  distinguished  by  the  heaps  of 
bottles  which  have  been  exhausted  of  their 
liquorS;  telling  the  tale  of  the  work  they  have 
done. 

There  is  contained,  also,  in  this  book  of  testi- 
mony, reported  to  the  British  Parliament,  the 
evidences  of  evils  comparatively  unperceived  and 
unfelt  by  that  nation,  which  have  become,  from 
length  of  use  and  abuse  inveterate,  more  destruc- 
tive than  pestilence  or  war.  There  are  daily, 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  every  year,  perishing 
in  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  more  people  from 
the  single  cause  of  intemperance,  than  during  the 
past  year  have  perished  before  Sebastopol.  We 
see  the  dreadful  calamity  and  sacrifice  of  life 
there,  because  the  eye  of  that  nation  and  of  all 
nations  is  fixed  upon  it,  from  the  momentous 
national  importance  of  the  lives  there  gathered, 
and  are  shocked  and  appalled  ;  but  heed  not  an 
equal  amount  of  misery^  and  death  that  is  so  si- 
lently taking  place  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  which  the  people  have  become 
callous  by  long  familiarity.  But  nothing  strikes 
the  stranger  with  so  much  horror  as  the  exhibi- 
tions he  witnesses  there  of  human  misery,  arising 
from  this  all-pervasivc  vice  of  that  nation.  There, 
where  countless  numbers  of  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  on  the 
confines  and  within  the  limits  of  poverty,  starva- 
tion, and  crime,  daily  advancing  in  their  suicidal 
work  to  a  greater  extreme  of  misery  and  destitu- 
tion, and  daily  dropping  into  their  graves. 

This  bill  will  leave  all  those  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  ample  time 
gradually  to  reduce  their  production  to  the 
measure  of  the  reduced  consumption  ;  while  those 
who  take  licenses  have  a  length  of  time  conceded 
to  them.  But  so  far  as  they  shall  make  a  sacri- 
fice, let  them  do  it  on  tRe  principle  that  the  in- 
dividual advantage  must  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
requirement  of  the  general  good. 

But  it  is  not  so  complete  a  sacrifice  of  the 
business  of  those  engaged  in  the  sale  or  manu- 
facture of  liquors  as  the  objectors  would  seem  to 
have  us  to  believe.    Let  a  due  proportion  now 


engaged  in  keeping  places  for  the  retail  of  liquors 
turn  to  productive  employments,  and  become 
useful  producers  in  the  community,  increasing 
the  food,  raiment,  and  articles  of  utility  needed 
by  mankind.  The  residue  continuing  to  keep 
hotels  and  places  of  refreshment,  will  from  the 
reduced  numbers  have  an  adequate  custom  from 
those  who  seek  their  accommodations  for  food  and 
lodgings,  and  drinks  that  are  not  intoxicating, 
and  if  existing  prices  be  not  sufficient  for  these 
let  them  raise  them,  and  the  community  will  be 
infinitely  the  gainers  by  the  change. 

Take  this  not  as  a  chimerical  suggestion.  At 
home  I  am  considered  a  practical  man,  havini^ 
some  knowledge  of  business  and  mankind  ;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that,  if  in  that  line,  I  could  start 
in  Philadelphia  a  temperance  hotel  or  house  of 
refreshment  with  more  profit  than  is  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  liquors,  and  when  T  had  made  a 
fortune  I  would  make  the  good  will  of  the  estab- 
lishment worth  another  fortune  ;  for  I  would  not 
have  killed  my  customers  by  drink,  but  have 
them  all  in  life,  except  those  dying  in  the  course 
of  nature  or  by  other  disease  than  that  of  drunk- 
enness, to  continue  their  patronage  and  recom-  j 
mend  me  to  others,  and  my  establishment  to  a  | 
succeeding  generation.  j 

I  would  give  the  people  upon  call  at  the  j 
cheapest  rates  good  and  wholesome  food,  tea,  ] 
chocolate  and  cofi'ee  from  the  genuine  article, —  | 
mineral-water,  lemonade,  ice  water,  ice  cream,  f 
and  reading  of  all  useful  kinds  in  abundance ; 
and  perhaps  add  thereto  the  attraction  of  music. 
Thus  the  people  would  be  refreshed  in  body  and 
mind,  get  the  worth  of  their  naoney,  and  certain- 
ly receive  no  injury  in  constitution  or  reputa- 
tion. 

I  speak  thus  not  from  the  suggestion  of  fancy, 
but  with  the  proof  before  me  of  what  has  been 
done.  In  the  testimony  given  to  the  British 
Parliament  it  is  thus  contained,  in  regard  to  such 
a  house  of  refreshment  in  London. 

Question.  ^'  Have  you  observed  the  othei 
places  of  resort  where  people  go  for  refreshment 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conducted,  sucl 
as  Coffee  shops 

Answer.  (Witness  J.  Balfour.)    "I  canno; 
call  to  recollection  how  long  the  coffee  shopf 
have  been  estabished.    I  have  paid  attention  t<[ 
Coffee  houses  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  j, 
visited  Coffee  houses  of  all  grades  from  the  ver  j; 
first.    There  is  one  which  I  conceive  to  be  th 
first  Coffee  house  in  the  metropolis.     The  ma  \ 
ivho  established  it  has  retired,  having  made  ; 
very  good  fortune  ;  he  established  it  with  ver; 
great  spirit.    He  was  a  tailor,  and  he  undertoo: 
to  supply  the  working  classes  with  a  good  me;[ 
and  the  best  coffee ;  I  say  a  good  meal,  becausi 
some  of  the  Coffee  shops  sell  very  bad  article  i 
not  coffee  at  all,  nor  tea  at  all.       *  * 
But  this  man  wanted  to  sell  a  good  article,  an; 
to  supply  a  good  fund  of  literature.    If  you  i 
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into  that  house  you  can  procure  a  good  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  loaf  of  bread  and  butter  at  3  J  pence. 
You  can  have  a  plate  of  meat  for  3^  pence;  I 
would  not  wish  for  better  meat,  nor  could  I  have 
it  better  cooked  in  my  own  house.  You  can 
read  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day  from 
the  Quarterly  Review  to  penny  publications,  the 
French  papers,  German  papers,  and  the  Italian 
papers.  The  man  who  kept  that  house  paid  four 
hundred  pounds  odd  a  year  for  publications." 
P.  75. 

Three  pence  half-penny,  or  seven  cents  for  a 
good  and  wholesome  meal,  and  the  range  of 
$2000  worth  of  news  and  literature  from  all ' 
parts  of  the  world  !  Much  better  this  than  a  glass 
of  brandy,  gin,  or  wine  !  Yet  this  liberal  and 
enterprising  caterer  for  the  public  retired  with  a 
fortune.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  community, 
not  a  destroyer  of  the  people.  He  deserved  his 
fortune,  and  is  entitled  to  tha  praise  and  grati- 
tude of  men.  He  gave  the  weary  way-farer  and 
wanderer  rest  and  refreshment  for  body  and 
mind,  that  hurt  not  his  health,  left  no  sting  of 
repentance,  confirmed  no  fatal  appetite.  He  did 
good,  only  good,  unalloyed  good. 

;To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


The  subjoined  narrative  is  taken  from  one  of 
our  exchange  papers. 

"  UNCLE  MOREAU.*' 

BY  M.  B.  GRIER. 

The  town  of  Wilmington,  though  of  much 
commercial  importance  to  the  good  State  of  North 
Carolina,  cannot  boast  of  many  notable  person- 
ages, and  is  wofully  destitute  of  'lions.'  Per- 
haps it  may  strike  some  strangely,  and  others 
increduously,  that  many  persons  inquire  with 
most  apparent  interest,  or  at  least  curiosity,  after 
the  venerable  colored  man,  wliose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  reason  of  this 
we  will  attempt  to  disclose  by  a  short  sketch  of 
his  life. 

^'  'Uncle  Moreau*  is  now  well  stricken  in  years, 
being,  according  to  his  own  account,  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  eastern  Africa, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  river.  His  name 
originally  was  Umeroh.  His  family  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Foolahs,  whose  chief  city  was 
Foutah. 

The  story  that  he  was  by  birth  a  prince  of  his 
tribe,  is  unfounded.  His  father  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  owning  as 
many  as  seventy  slaves,  and  living  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor.  The  tribes  living  in  East- 
ern Africa  are  engaged  almost  incessantly  in 
predatory  warfare,  and  in  one  of  these  wars  the 
iuther  of  Moreau  was  killed.  This  occurred 
when  ho  was  about  five  years  old,  and  the  whole 
family  were  immediately  taken  by  nn  uncle  to 
tho  town  of  Foutah.    This  unclo  appears  to  have 


been  the  chief  minister  of  the  king  or  ruler  of 
Foutah.  Here  Moreau  was  educated,  that  is, 
he  was  taught  to  read  the  Koran  (his  tribe  being 
Mohammedans,)  to  recite  certain  forms  of  prayer, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  simpler  forms  of  arith- 
metic. So  apt  was  be  to  learn,  that  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  a  mastership,  and  for  ten  years 
taught  the  youth  of  his  tribe  all  that  they  were 
wont  to  be  taught,  which  was  for  the  most  part, 
lessons  from  the  Koran.  Those  barbarians  did 
not  think,  like  the  more  enlightened  States,  of 
excluding  their  sacred  books  from  their  schools. 
After  teaching  for  many  years,  'Moreau  re- 
'  solved  to  abandon  this  pursuit,  and  become  a 
trader,  the  chief  articles  of  trade  being  salt,  cot- 
ton cloths,  &c.  While  engaged  in  trade,  some 
events  occurred,  which  he  is  very  reluctant  to 
refer  to,  but  which  resulted  in  his  being  sold  into 
slavery.  He  was  brought  down  to^the  coast,  ship- 
ped for  America,  in  company  with  only  two  who 
could  speak  the  same  language,  and  was  landed  at 
Charleston  in  1807,  just  a  year  previous  to  the 
final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  was  soon 
sold  to  a  citizen  of  Charleston  who  treated  him 
with  great  kindness,  but  who,  unfortunately  for 
Moreau,  died  in  a  short  time.  He  was  then 
sold  to  one  who  proved  to  be  a  harsh,  cruel  mas- 
ter, exacting  from  him  labor  which  he  had  not 
the  strength  to  perform.  From  him  Moreau 
found  means  to  escape,  and  after  wandering  near- 
ly over  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  was  found 
near  Fayetteville,  in  this  State.  Here  he  was 
taken  up  as  a  runaway,  and  placed  in  the  jail. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  language  as  yet,  he 
could  not  tell  who  he  was,  or  where  he  was  from, 
)  but  finding  some  coals  in  the  ashes,  he  filled  the 
walls  of  his  room  with  piteous  petitions  to  be 
released,  all  written  in  the  Arabic  language. 
The  strange  characters,  so  elegantly  and  correct- 
ly written  by  a  runaway  slave,  soon  attracted  at- 
tention, and  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
visited  the  jail  to  see  him. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cumber- 
land county,  the  ease  of  Moreau  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Gen.  James  Owen,  of  Bladen  coun- 
ty, a  gentleman  well  known  throughout  this 
(/ominon wealth,  for  iiis  public  services,  and 
always  known  as  a  man  of  generous  and  humane 
impulses.  lie  took  Moreau  out  of  jail,  becom- 
ing security  for  his  forthcoming,  if  called  for, 
and  carrie(l  him  with  him  to  liis  plantation  in 
IJladen  county.  For  a  long  tin)e  his  wishes 
were  baffled  by  the  measures  and  the  cupidity 
of  a  man  who  had  lumght  the  runaway  at  a 
small  price  from  liis  former  master,  until  .it  last 
he  was  able  to  obtain  legal  po.ssossiou  of  him, 
greatly  to  the  joy  of  Moreau.  Since  then,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  ho  has  been  a  trusted  and 
indulged  servant. 

At  the  time  of  his  purchase  by  Gen.  Owen. 
M()reau,  was  a  staunch  Mohamnu daii,  and  tho 
first  year,  at  least,  kept  the  fast  of  Uhamadan 
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with  great  strictness.  Through  the  kindness  of 
some  friend,  an  English  translation  of  the  Koran 
was  procured  for  him,  and  read  to  him,  often 
with  portions  of  the  Bible.  Gradually  he  seemed 
to  lose  his  interest  in  the  Koran,  and  to  show 
more  interest  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  until  he 
finally  gave  up  his  faith  in  Mohammed,  and 
became  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
baptized  by  Dr.  Snodgrass,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Fayetteville,  and  received  into  the 
Church.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilming- 
ton, of  which  he  has  long  been  a  consistent  and 
worthy  member.  There  are  few  Sabbaths  in 
the  year  in  whicfi  he  is  absent  from  the  house 
of  worship 

Uncle  Moreau  is  an  Arabic  scholar,  reading 
the  language  with  great  facility,  and  translating 
it  with  ease.  His  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic 
is  remarkably  fine.  An  eminent  Virginia  scholar 
said,  not  long  since,  that  he  read  it  more  beauti- 
fully than  any  one  he  ever  heard;,  save  a  distin- 
guished savant  of  the  University  of  Halle.  His 
translations  are  somewhat  imperfect,  as  he  never 
mastered  the  English  language,  but  they  are 
often  very  striking.  We  remember  once  hear- 
ing him  read  and  translate  the  twenty-third 
psalm,  and  shall  never  forget  the  earnestness  and 
fervor  which  shone  in  the  old  man's  countenance, 
as  he  read  of  the  going  down  into  the  dark 
valley,  and  using  his  own  broken  English,  said, 
'  Me  no  fear,  Master's  with  me  there.'  There 
were  signs  in  his  countenance,  and  in  his  voice, 
that  he  knew  not  only  the  worJs,  but  felt  the 
blessed  power  of  the  truth  they  contained. 

"  Moreau  has  never  expressed  any' wish  to  re- 
turn to  Africa.  Indeed,  he  has  always  mani- 
fested a  great  aversion  to  it  when  proposed, 
changing  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
Dr,  Jonas  King,  now  of  Greece,  returned  to  this 
country  from  the  East,  he  was  introduced  in 
Fayetteville  to  Moreau.  Gen.  Owen  observed 
an  evident  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  old  man 
to  converse  with  Dr.  King.  After  some  time  he 
ascertained  that  the  only  reason  of  his  reluctance 
was  his  fear  that  one  who  talked  so  well  in 
Arabic  might  have  been  sent  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen to  reclaim  him,  and  carry  him  again  over 
the  sea.  After  his  fears  were  removed,  he  con- 
versed with  Dr.  King  with  great  readiness  an  1 
delight. 

"  He  now  regards  his  expatriation  as  a  great 
Providential  favor.  '  His  coming  to  this  coun- 
try,' as  he  remarked  to  the  writer,  '  was  all  for 
good.'  Mohammedanism  has  been  supplanted 
in  his  heart  by  the  better  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  family,  where  he 
is  kindly  watched  over,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
Church  which  honors  him  for  his  consistent  piety, 
he  is  gradually  going  down  to  that  dark  valley, 
in  which  his  own  firm  hope  is,  that  he  wilt  be 
supported  and  led  by  the  hand  of  the  Great 


Master,  and  from  which  he  will  emerge  in  th^ 
brightness  of  the  perfect  day." 


F  R I E  N  D  S '  I N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  N  C  E  R . 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  9,  1855. 


Proselytism. — The  word  proselyte,  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  simplest  sense,  means,  "to  come  or 
bring  over."  It  is  used  with  reference  as  well 
to  political  as  to  religious  subjects. 

In  religious  concerns  it  is  applied  to  a  change 
from  onQ  profession  of  religion  to  another.  It 
has  no  necessary  relation  to  that  change  of  hearty 
which  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  operation,  where- 
by the  soul  is  turned  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  satanunto  God."  Even 
under  the  Jewish  economy ,  proselytism  had  no 
necessary  connection  with  real  conversion  to  re- 
ligion, as  is  evident  from  the  language  of  our 
Lord,  when  he  said,  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made, 
ye  make  him  two  fold  more  the  child  of  hell 
than  yourselves."  By  this  declaration  of  Christ 
it  appears  that  proselytism  is  so  far  from  imply- 
ing a  conversion  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
error  to  truth,  that  it  may  apply  to  a  change 
from  one  state  of  wickedness  to  another  that  is 
"two  fold  more"  deplorable. 

So  far  as  we  may  judge  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  from  its  history,  as  well  as  from  its  prac- 
tice, it  has  been  remarkable  for  its  disconnection 
with  the  spirit  of  proselytism.  This  is  evinced 
in  many  ways.  The  professors  of  religion  be- 
longing to  other  Christian  societies,  seldom  or 
never  appear  reluctant  to  join  us  in  the  exercise 
of  divine  worship,  from  any  fear  that  we  shall 
make  an  attempt  to  bring  them  over  to  our  pro- 
fession or  form  of  religious  communion.  They 
place  their  children  at  our  boarding  schools  and 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  where  the  rules  of 
these  institutions  require  that  all  the  pupils  shall 
attend  our  meetings  for  worship,  and  this  they 
do  without  any  fear  that  their  children  will  be 
proselyted  to  Quakerism.  In  all  its  efforts  for 
the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indians 
of  our  country,  the  Society,  though  it  has  pursued 
with  unwavering  perseverance  its  labors  to  im- 
prove their  minds,  and  prepare  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity,  yet  it  never  built  a  meet- 
ing house  among  them,  nor  used  other  means  to 
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proselyte  them  to  its  particular  form  of  religious 
faith  or  worship. 

The  true  cause  for  these  phenomena  is,  that 
the  Society  of  Friends,  at  least  such  of  them  as 
have  united  in  the  principles  and  followed  in 
the  practice  of  George  Fox  and  our  primitive 
Friends,  have  never  entertained  a  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism,  nor  sought  to  gain  the  people  over  to 
their  form  of  Relujion.  This  is  not  the  object, 
nor  does  it  enter  into  the  views  of  the  true 
Quaker.  His  aims,  in  the  fulness  of  gospel  love, 
are  infinitely  higher.  They  are,  to  bring  unto 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  soul;  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  God  3" — to  "Christ  with- 
in," a  present  redeemer  ;  who  is  come,  and  now 
to  be  known  in  man,  putting  an  "end  to  sin," 
and  "  finishing  transgression."  His  ministry, 
like  that  of  George  Fox,  is  to  announce  the  glo- 
rious truth  that  "  Christ  has  come  to  teach  the 
people  himself ;"  and  when  he  has  fulfilled  this 
mission,  and  been  an  instrument  in  the  Divine 
hand  to  bring  individuals,  or  communities,  to 
this  heavenly  Teacher,  the  great  object  of  all 
outward  ministry  is  attained.  There  he  leaves 
them,  without  carefulness,  as  to  what  form  of 
religion  they  may  adopt,  or  what  societ}'  they 
may  join,  knowing  assuredly  that,  as  they  fol- 
low that  divine  instructor,  he  will  "  guide  them 
in^o  all  truth,"  and  keep  them  safe  unto  the  end. 

Whilst  the  Society  and  its  ministers,  with  un- 
paralleled industry  and  self  sacrifice,  have  held 
up  to  the  world  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel, 
they  have  been  as  remarkable  for  an  utter  re- 
nunciation of  the  selfish  spirit  of  proselijtism. 
The  true  Quaker  knows  that  the  strength  of  his 
church  does  not  consist  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
members.    lie  knows  that  having  many,  it  may 
;   be  weak,  and  having /ew,  it  may  be  s/^w?^/.  He 
',\    knows  that  the  secret  of  its  power  lies  in  the 
j   individual  integrity  of  its  parts,  their  devotion 
j   and  faithfulness  ;  and  that  it  can  never  fall  but 
]   by  an  apostacy  from  its  own  principles,  by  trea- 
j  son  against  itself. 
J   

Married,— On  the  24th  ult.,  according  to  Iho 
I    order  of  lhn  Society  of  Friends,  Thomas  S.  Foulkk, 
of  Gwynedd,  to  PHionio  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Upper 
Dublin,  both  of  Montgomery  Co.,  I'a. 

\   ,  According  to  the  order  of  Friends,  at 

Whitewaler,  Richmond,  hid.,  Jesse  S.Wilson,  son 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  Wilson,  of  Loudon  Co., 
Va.,  to  JiEHECCA  D.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Emily  L.  Slrattou,  of  the  former  place. 


ELLIGENCER. 


Died, — On  the  morning  of  the  11th  ult.,  after  a 
long  illness,  M^hich  she  bore  with  Christian  pa- 
tience, Eliza  R.,  wife  of  David  Wilson,  aged  48 
years.  4  months  and  24  days.  Her  remains  were 
interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground,  at  Hockessin, 
Delaware,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  following, 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  after  which  a  solemn  meeting  was  held. 

 ,  On  the  30ih  ult.,  at  Avondale,  of  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  Mary  M.  Ellicott,  wife  of  Thos, 
Ellicott,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meet- 
inir,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer.' 

The  following  little  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  friend  John  Jackson  was  particularly  plea- 
sant to  me,  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has 
shared  the  labor  of  love  which  he  so  assiduously 
bestowed  upon  those  under  his  care,  not  only 
for  their  present  but  future  good.  And  as  many 
of  the  youthful  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  may 
have  also  been  Sharon  Scholars,"  it  is  ofi'ered 
for  insertion  with  the  belief  that  it  will  meet 
with  a  response  in  the  minds  of  such ;  and  by 
way  of  stimulus  to  all  would  add,  "  They  mourn 
the  dead,  who  live  as  he  desired."  T. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  John 
Jackson  has  been  received  by  many  with  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  emotion.  We  can  scarcely 
realize  that  the  last  sad  scene  is  over,  and  his 
dear  remains  have  been  carried  over  the  ground 
so  often  pressed  by  his  footsteps,  when  on  er- 
rands of  mercy.  Truly,  indeed,  a  good  man  has 
been  called  from  our  midst,  and  passed  from 
works  to  rewards.  When  (what  the  world  calls) 
a  great  man  dies,  'tis  customary  to  erect  a 
monument  with  his  name  inscribed  thereon,  lest 
he  be  forgotten ;  when  a  good  man  takes  his  de- 
parture, as  in  the  present  instance,  this  is  un- 
necessary. He  built  his  own  monument — and 
'tis  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  that  khew 
him — by  his  Christian  charity,  strong  love  of 
the  truth,  and  good  example  both  in  word  and 
deed.  Yes,  we  will  remember  him,  but  will  we 
remember  also  the  lessons  ho  taught  us? 

Methinks  I  see  him  now  taking  his  seat 
^mong  us,  as  was  his  wont  each  sabbath  even- 
ing, at  the  assembling  of  the  household  board  to 
worship;  and  though  the  countenances  of  some 
wore  a  darker  hue  than  others,  it  mattered  not 
to  him — all  were  alike  welcome,  for  he  was  no 
respecter  of  persons.  At  such  times  he  would 
address  us,  with  all  that  persuasive  eloquence 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  striving  to 
instil  into  our  minds  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
the  necessity  of  that  self-denial  which  teaches 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man;  or  appearing  in 
supplication,  ho  would  ofler  up  the  most  fervent 
asj)iiations  unto  the  (iivcr  of  all  good,  (hat  he 
would  preserve  us  from  temptation  to  evil,  and 
lead  us  in  the  way  he  would  have  us  to  go. 
Many  of  us  looked  upon  those  hours  as  among 
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the  happiest  of  our  lives,  and  felt  that  it  was 
good  for  us  to  be  there. 

As  a  Teacher,  few  were  beloved  like  him — 
indeed  we  almost  reverenced  him  ;  we  even  loved 
his  old  white  hafc,  and  often  stole  it  from  its  ac- 
customed place  in  the  window  and  put  it  on  our 
heads,  that  when  he  came  to  reach  for  it,  we 
might  receive  a  pleasant  look  or  a  kind  word,  i 
will  mention  one  of  the  many  little  incidents 
that  occurred  whilst  I  was  one  of  the  members 
of  his  family.  'Twas  on  a  very  stormy  sabbath 
morning,  the  raiu  and  sleet  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  turn  out,  that  a  man  humble  in 
appearance,  and  seeming  no  stranger  to  the  ills 
of  life,  called  at  Sharon,  and  inquired  for  the 
Minister.  "  Uncle  John''  made  his  appearance, 
when  he  stated  that  he  was  a  stranger,  I  think 
from  Ireland,  and  had  recently  removed  with 
his  family  near  Darby.  One  of  his  children 
having  died  the  day  previous,  he  wished  our 
preceptor  to  come  and  preach  the  funeral  sermon, 
expecting  to  pay  him  for  the  service.  "\]nc\e 
John''  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he  never  made 
appointments  to  preach,  nor  received  money  as 
a  recompense  for  so  doing,  but  promised  to  at- 
tend the  funeral.  In  the  afternoon,  he  took  his 
umbrella,  and  walked  amid  the  storm  to  the 
place  designated;  and  we  were  afterwards  told, 
preached  a  powerful  sermon.  Though  we  shall 
never  again  see  those  kind  looks  that  are  so 
deeply  engraven  on  our  hearts,  is  it  not  comfort- 
ing  to  feel  assured  he  has  gone  home — a  home 
in  heaven— what  a  blessed  thought!  where  the 
redeemed  are  safe  from  suffering,"and  more,  from 
temptation,  and  where  his  tender  spirit  will  be 
no  more  grieved  for  the  sins  and  sufferings  of 
his  fellow  man.  Deeply  indeed  do  we  sympa- 
thize with  his  afflicted  wife  and  children  in  their 
great  loss;  but  there  is  One  that  has  promised 
he  will  be,  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  bus- 
band  to  the  widow;  will  he  not  take  them  under 
his  especial  care  ? 

"So,  from  the  field  of  labor  thou  art  gone 

To  thy  reward,— like  him  who  pntteth  off 

His  outer  garment,  at  the  noontide  hour, 

To  take  a  quiet  sleep.    Thy  zeal  hath  run 

Its  course  untiring,  and  thy  quickened  love. 

Where'er  thy  Master  pointed,  joy'd  to  jjo.  # 

Amid  thy  faithful  toil.  His  summons  came, 

Warning  thee  home;— and  thou  did'st  loose  thy  heart 

From  thy  fond  flock,  and  from  affection's  bonds. 

And  from  thy  blessed  children's  warm  embrace, 

With  smiles  and  songs  of  praise. 

Though  grieving  love 
Would  blindly  keep  thee  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
Farewell !    It  is  a  glorious  flight  for  faith 
To  trace  thy  upward  path,  above  this  clime 
Of  change  and  storm.    We  will  remember  thee 
At  thy  turf  bed, — and,  'mid  the  twilight  hour 
Of  solemn  music,  when  the  buried  friend 
Comes  back  so  visibly,  and  seems  to  fill 
The  vacant  chair,  our  speech  shall  be  of  thee." 

A  Sharon  Scholar. 


on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  I3th  inst.,  at  8 
o'clock.  Jacob  M.  Ellis, 

Philada.,  6th  mo.  9th,  1855.  Clerk. 


The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Library 
Association  of  Friends  will  hold  a  Stated  Meeting 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Women  Friends,  held  in  Philadelphia,  h/ 
adjournments,  from  the  14:th  of  the  Fifth  month 
to  the  ISfh  of  the  same  inclusive^  1855. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  constituting  this  Yearly  Meeting,  also 
from  Fishing  creek  Half  Year's  Meeting.  The 
representatives  being  called,  were  all  present  ex- 
cepting eight;  for  the  absence  of  six,  sufficient 
excuses  were  rendered. 

Minutes  for  Women  Friends  in  attendance 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  read,  viz  :  For 
Rachel  W.  Barker,  a  minister,  from  Oswego 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Rebecca  Piice,  a  min- 
ister, from  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 
Lydia  Jeffries,  an  elder,  from  B-iltimore  Monthly 
Meeting,  Md.,  for  the  western  district,  and  one 
for  Elizabeth  S.  Brooks;  a  minister,  from  Blue 
River  Monthly,  endorsed  by  Blue  river  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  Indiana. 

Epistles  from  our  sisters  at  their  Yearl}^ 
Meetings  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Genessee 
and  Baltimore,  were  read  to  our  comfort  and 
edification,  encouraging  us  to  dwell  low,  ns  at 
the  feet  of  our  Divine  Master,  where  we  will  be 
preserved  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer; 
that  thus  we  may,  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and 
bond  of  peace,  evince  renewed  faithfulness  and 
increasing  harmony  in  supporting  our  noble  tes- 
timonies, and  in  exalting  the  standard  of  truth 
and  righteousness  before  an  observing  world. 
To  essay  replies  to  these  epistlos,  as  way  may 
open,  a  committee  was  appointed. 

The  representatives  were  desired  to  confer  to- 
gether, at  the  rise  of  the  meeting,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  propose  this  afternoon  suitable 
Friends  to  serve  as  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  the 
present  year. 

Afternoon. 

The  representatives  reported,  they  were  united 
in  proposing  Mary  S.  Lippincott  for  clerk,  and 
Mary  S.  Michener  for  assistant  clerk. 
being  approved,  were  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  minute  of  last  year  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
tion  and  Libraries  was  read  ;  and  the  standing 
Committee  produced  the  following  satisfactory 
report,  which  afforded  encouiagemeut  to  believe 
there  is  an  increasing  concern  amongst  Friends 
on  the  important  subject  of  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  and  in  providing  suitable 
books  accessible  to  all  our  members. 

Report  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Libraries,  to  Philada.  Yearly  Meeting  of  TFo- 
men  Friends 

We  inform  that  the  importants  subjects  com- 
mitted to  our  trust,  have  continued  to  claim  our 
interest  and  attention. 
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Since  last  report,  another  school  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  accommodation  of  Friends' 
children,  in  a  neighborhood  where  heretofore 
there  has  been  none,  within  an  available  dis- 
tance. This  has  been  in  successful  operation 
during  the  past  winter.  The  one  established 
last  year  has  been  continued,  and  the  benefits 
arising  from  it,  are  also  apparent.  They  are 
both  /ree  schools  for "  the  children  of  Friends, 


rage  their  attendance  at  schools,  and  furnish 
books  and  comfortable  clothing  where  needed. 
If  there  are  no  schools,  use  our  influence  for  the 
establishment  of  such,  or  instruct  them  io  what- 
ever manner  it  can  best  be  done.  A  proper  edu- 
cation may  help  to  raise  them  from  their  de- 
graded condition  into  a  sphere  of  usefulness.  The 
success  attending  such  labors  as  presented  before 
us,  by  some  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  eocd 


and  are  dependant  for  support,  upon  a  small  fund  work,  should  stimulate  us  to  "  go  and  do  like- 
belonging  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  wise."  Their  progress  in  study,  and  iheir  ad- 
We  mention  this  fact,  as  an  encouragement  to  |  vancement  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature 
Friends  of  other  quarters,  where  there  are  funds  !  clearly  evince  that  they  have  talents  and  intellect, 
eqwdlt/  availahle  for  educational  purposes,  and  !  which  only  need  cultivating  rightly,  in  order  to 
which  if  r'ghtly  applied,  would  do  much  toward  j  make  them  a  useful  and  independent  people, 
promoting  the  guarded  education  of  our  youth,  i  7^7  ,       77-7^7  7 

We  also  inform  that  $52  50,  the  amount  on  j    F'P^^nth  of  the  wor.th  and  tlurd  of  the  wccJc. 

hand  toward  educating  young  women  who  wish-  i  The  state  of  society  was  entered  upon  by  read- 
cd  to  become  teachers,  has  been  expended  under  |  ing  and  answering  the  first  three  queries.  The 
the  direction  of  the  committee  in  the  futherance  i  many  deficiencies  particularly  the  neglect  in  the 
of  the  object  in  view.  After  this  fund  was  ex-  \  attendance  of  our  religious  n^eetings,  brought 
hausted,  we  received  another  application  for  as-  j  over  us  a  deep  concern.  We  were  counselled  to 
sistance,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  the  query,  I  make  a  close  self-examination,  that  the  cause 
Do  Friends'  children  freely  partake  of  learning  may  be  searched  out,  and  that  greater  faithful- 


to  ft  them  for  hvsincss  we  raised,  by  voluU' 
t{iry  contribution,  $54,  and  the  advant.iges  of  a 
good  f  chool  are  now  being  enjoyed  by  this  appli- 
cant. 

But  while  we  believe  that  we  Lave  done  what 
we  could,  we  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  and  to  its  committee,  to  state  that  the 
several  concerns  under  care  cannot  be  efidcntlij 
('(trried  on^  unless  the  requisite  means  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 


Kess  in  this  important  duty  may  be  observed. 
The  young  were  persuaded  to  assemble  with 
their  parents  and  friends,  and  feel  after  that  Di- 
vine Spirit  which  furnishes  ability  to  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  crowns 
even  our  silent  tissemblies  with  Life  and  Power. 
We  were  encouraged  to  dwell  in  love  which  is 
the  badge  of  discipleship,  that  under  its  influ- 
ence we  may  ''be  kindly  affectioncd  one  to  ano- 
ther," and  harmonize  in  every  good  word  and 


Only  $G  62  have  been  handed  us  the  past  1  work  unto  which  we  are  called,  endeavoring  to 
year,  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Our  stock  has  !  evince  greater  consistency  in  our  every  day  life 
been  somewhat  increased  by  donations,  and  we  and  example. 

have  now  on  hand  thirty-five  volumes,  awaiting  Mothers  and  daughters  were  feelingly  persua- 
a  call  from  some  of  our  Libraries.  ded  to  come  into  that  simplicity  of  manners  and 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  |  apparel  which  the  Truth  dictates:  to  be  willing 

I  to  lay  aside  those  ornaments  which  nurture  pride, 
i  and  lead  into  greater  departures  from  the  Chris- 


Dkborah  F.  Wharton, 
Sarah  S.  Diddle, 
Harriet  Ooden, 
Jane  Johnson. 
Phdada.  5th  mo.  lOfh,  1855. 


tian  piithway  :  cspecinlly  the  costly  jeweliy 
with  which  many  are  adorned,  an  indulgence  in 
which  is  inconsistent  for  a  people  professinjr  as 
we  do.  '"Let  not  our  adornment  be"  the  puttiui; 
on  of  jewelry,  and  of  ornamental  work — the  for- 
ceived  a  contribution  from  Middletown  Monthly  |  „,er  consuming  means  which  would  go  so  far  to 
Meeting,  also  three  dollars  from  Abington.  |  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  poor  and  dos- 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  recent-  titute — the  lat  ter  occupying  precious  time,  which 
ly  established  to  furnish  education  equally  to  all  '  might  be  spent  in  making  garments  for  those  ; 
our  members,  afl^ords  a  hope  that  further  labor  '  and  in  many  ways  of  usefulness,  l^ut  **  let  it  be 
may  be  extended  ;  and  that  Friends  will  contri-  I  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which 


Since  the  above  wns  signed,  there  has  been  re- 


bute  more  liberally  to  cn  ible  the  committee  to 
prosecute  this  interesting  concern.  The  commit- 
tco  was  continued. 

The  education  of  the  people  of  color  in  our 
various  neighborhoods,  also  claimed  serious  con- 
sideration, and  some  of  the  diflicultics  surround- 
ing them  were  brought  into  view;  we  were  af- 
fectionately  solicited  to  search  out  not  only  the 
children  but  those  of  more  mature  age;  cncou- 


is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  mock 
and  (jui(>t  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  o(  Ctod  of 
great  price." 

We  were  impressively  called  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard  of  our  own  hearts,  to  root  out  the  poi- 
sonous vine  of  pride,  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  growth  of  the  good  vseed,  that  it  may  take 
root  downwards  and  spring  upwards,  bringing 
forth  fruit  in  due  season.  Thus  the  hearts  of  those 


\ 
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who  travail  for  tlic  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the 
enlargemcut  of  her  borders,  will  be  made  to  re- 
joice in  the  prospect  of  a  succession  of  standard 
bearers  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  are  being 
gathered  to  their  everlasting  rest. 

The  language  has  gone  forth — Put  away 
your  pianos,  accordeons,  and  other  instruments 
of  music,"  for  the  effect  of  these  is  to  draw  aside 
from  the  still  small  voice  that  is  calling  to  high- 
er enjoyments  than  those  of  time  and  sense  ; 
love  to  retire  in  stillness  to  wait  upon  the  Lord; 
enter  into  the  closet  and  shut  the  door,  that  in 
meditation  and  prayer  you  may  feel  the  sweet 
incomes  of  His  love,  and  partake  at  His  bounti- 
ful  table,  which  is  spread  with  rich  dainties  and 
free  for  all. 

The  dear  youth  were  called  to  come  away  from 
the  many  allurements  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  encouraged  to  assemble,  with  their 
parents  and  elder  friends,  in  our  religious  meet- 
ings, strengthening  their  hands,  which  are  ready 
at  seasons  to  hang  down  through  weakness.  As 
your  spirits  are  gathered,  you  will  witness  the 
promise  verified  even  in  silent  meetings  — 
^'  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  By  greater 
consistency  in  the  support  of  our  various  testi- 
monies, "  our  light  will  so  shine  before  men  that  | 
they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  ' 

Afternoon. 

The  remaining  queries,  with  their  answers, 
were  read  and  deliberated  upon  ;  also,  summary 
answers,  which  were  adopted  as  nearly  represent-  i 
ing  our  state.  A  concern  prevailed  that  our  tes- 
timony against  a  hireling  ministry  may  be  more 
fully  maintained,  being  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  our  society.  In  view  of  the 
violation  of  it,  the  inquiry  was  made — "Is  there 
no  balm  in  Gilead;  no  physician  there?"  The 
same  Physician  which  our  worthy  predecessors 
found  sufficient  to  heal  them  of  all  their  mala- 
dies, and  enabled  them  to  stand  noble  advocates 
for  the  truth,  undefiled  by  the  influences  of  the 
world,  is  still  present  for  our  healing  and  redemp- 
tion. 

Tesiimonies  were  borne,  encouraging  us  to 
exert  our  influence  in  discarding  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks;  and  in  promoting  moderation 
and  temperance  on  all  occasions. 

The  expense  in  clothing,  and  all  other  prepa- 
rations for  the  interment  of  the  lifeless  remains 
of  our  dear  friends,  continues  to  be  cause  for 
deep  concern  ;  and  we  were  directed  to  that  pure 
principle  that  is  still  calling  us  out  of  the  customs 
and  fashions  of  a  vain  world  ;  that  our  feelings 
may  gradually  be  drawn  from  "  the  dust  that 
returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,"  unto  the  "  spirit 
that  returns  to  Grod  who  gave  it." 

We  have  been  reminded  to  look  after  those  re- 
quiring aid,  to  assist  them  in  business  and  en- 


deavor to  help  them  through  their  varied  difi5- 
culties— to  remember  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
minister  to  them  as  opportunity  offers  for  their 
consolation. 

A  desire  was  expressed,  that  in  dealing  with 
offenders,  a  right  spirit  may  by  maintained. 

Sixteenth  of  the  month  and  fourth  of  the  week. 

The  second  Annual  Query,  and  its  answers, 
were  read,  affording  encouragement  to  believe 
that  the  labors  of  the  committee  have  been  blest 
in  endeavoring  to  establish  suitable  schools  un- 
der our  own  direction,  where  the  children  of 
Friends  may  receive  a  guarded  education,  with- 
out being  exposed  to  counter  influences. 

The  Report  from  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting 
informed  that  "  There  are  four  schools  in  which 
the  children  of  Friends  are  admitted  free  of 
charge ;  the  teachers  being  remunerated  from 
funds  partly  raised  annually  by  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  the  members  of  the  meetings 
in  which  these  schools  are  located." 

Some  meetings  have  forwarded  contributions 
i  to  the  committee,  and  Friends  were  requested  to 
keep  alive  the  concern  ;  especially  that  a  fund 
may  be  kept  to  aid  young  women  in  receiving 
an  education  to  qualify  them  for  teachers. 
Jlfternoon. 

The  meeting  was  introduced  into  a  deep  exer- 
cise, in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  slaveholding  States,  and  a  concern  was 
feelingly  spread  before  us  to  consider  the  proprie- 
ty of  addressing  an  Epistle  to  them.  During 
the  deliberation  of  this  weighty  subject,  much 
solemnity  prevailed,  and  many  interesting  testi- 
monies were  borne,  tending  to  pr(imote  harmony 
and  unity,  and  evincing  a  lively  interest  on  be- 
half of  the  oppressor,  and  deep  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed. 

Though  much  unity  was  expressed,  and  many 
seemed  prepared  for  such  an  oftering,  yet,  way 
did  not  open  in  the  minds  of  all,  to  address  thenj 
at  this  time.  We  were  affectionately  encouraged 
to  dwell  under  the  weight  of  the  concern,  and 
attend  to  every  conviction  of  duty,  that  we  may 
become  clean-handed  as  a  people,  and  be  instru- 
jnental  in  encouraging  the  oppressor  to  "  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  (they)  break  every  yoke." 
Seventeenth  of  the  Month,  Fifth  Day — After- 
noon. 

To  aid  the  Clerks  in  preparing  the  Extracts 
and  attend  to  their  printing  and  distribution,  a 
committee  was  appointed. 

A  desire  was  expressed,  that  in  distributing 
them  in  our  different  meetings,  the  aged  and  af- 
flicted may  be  sought  out,  and  the  young  women 
were  encouraged  to  read  them  to  such,  believing, 
by  so  doing,  they  will  find  the  reward  of  peace. 

Epistles  to  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meetings 
of  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  were  read, 
and,  with  small  alterations,  approved. 
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A  concern  still  prevailed  on  account  of  the 
great  departures  from  simplicity  amongst  us, 
and  admonition  was  impressively  given  to  be 
faithful  in  little  things  ;  as  it  is  only  by  atten- 
tion to  these  that  way  is  made  for  obedience 
in  greater.  Mothers  were  called  upon  to  look 
around  them,  and  see  whether  they  had  fulfilled 
their  part  in  proper  restraint ;  and  daughters  to 
examine  whether  obedience  to  parents  has  been 
observed.  For,  if  we  obey  not  our  parents 
whom  we  have  seen,  how  shall  we  obey  our  Hea- 
venly Father  whom  we  have  not  seen." 

Eighteenth  of  the  month  and  sixth  of  the  week. 

Epistles  to  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Indiana  and  Genessee,  were  read,  appro- 
ved, and  with  the  others  directed  to  be  signed. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  transcribe  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  respective  meetings. 

The  subject  of  attending  places  of  diversion 
was  revived,  and  a  living  concern  was  felt  that 
our  dear  young  women  would  cultivate  the  powers 
that  have  been  given  them  to  make  home  attrac- 
tive, and  thus  exercise  such  an  influence  over 
their  brothers  and  young  friends,  as  would  re- 
strain them  from  atteoding  those  places  of  vice 
and  immorality  which  are  not  only  contamina- 
uatiog  the  youth  of  the  city,  but  spreading  their 
baneful  effects  in  the  country  also. 

An  interesting  memorial  from  Green  Street 
Monthly  and  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meetings, 
concerning  our  beloved  friend  Mary  Moore,  a 
minister,  deceased,  was  read,  at  this  time  ;  ex- 
hibiting a  life  of  great  meekness  and  humility  ; 
piitience  and  resignation  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  ;  and  a  quiet,  peaceful  close — giving  evi- 
dence that  she  was  ready  to  be  gathered  to  her 
cverluhting  rest. 

Having  been  favored  throughout  the  sittings 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  feel  the  owning  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  drawing 
us  together  by  the  cords  of  his  love,  and  furnish- 
ing with  qualification  to  transact  the  business 
that  has  come  before  us  with  much  harmony 
and  sisterly  condescension  ;  grateful  for  the  fa- 
vor, we  coiiclude  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  A\  ill. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Mary  S.  Lutincott,  Clerk. 


Wolfert  Roost. 

Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Bryant's  Poenns;  2  vols. 

Columbian  Orator. 

Maury's  Atlas  of  the  Sea. 

Orators  and  Statesmen. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Life  of  Seward. 

Mutineers.  ^, 

Howitt's  Australia. 

Prime's  Travels;  2  vols. 

The  Great  Journey. 

Robert  Gray. 

The  Englishwoman  in  Russia. 
Harper's  Story  Book;  vol.  2d. 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life;  2  vols. 
Smith's  Lectures  on  History;  vol.  1st. 
Falcon  Island. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Eli.is,  Clerk. 
To  be  continued. 


For  KrioruiR'  Intelligencer. 

Booh.9,  introduced  into  Frienda'  Librai't/,  Cherri/ 
Street,  HI  nee  last  Report. 

{ContiniM'd  from  page  174.) 
Gurney's  Observations  on  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Education  by  Spurzheim. 
Mental  Science. 
Hopes  and  Helps. 
Ways  of  Life. 
World  in  a  Workshop. 
Tri  folium. 
Queens  of  Scotland. 
Sprinjjfield  Armory. 
Kiss  for  a  Blow. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  the  28th  ultimo,  is  an 
editorial  article  commenting  upon  an  essay  of 
mine  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  inserted  in  that 
number,  which  seems  to  require  some  reply. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  length  of  the  essay,  I 
might  have  given  the  authority  for  the  theory 
of  elcotiical  action  in  growing  plants,  and  thus 
have  escaped  even  the  suspicion  of  permitting 
myself  to  indulge  too  freely  in  speculation,  and 
to  advance  hypotheses  unsupported  by  proof. 
In  a  work  called  the  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific 
and  Practical  Agriculture,  by  Henry  Stephens, 
and  J.  P.  Norton,  and  published  in  numbers  by 
Leonard  Scott  k  Co.,  New  Yoik,  commencing  in 
1850,  is  an  article  on  ''Electro  Culture."  This 
I  interesting  article  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  cn- 
I  tire,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  bring  into  view 
!  some  of  the  fiicts,  and  the  conclusions  resulting 
I  from  them.  That  some  connection  txi.^ts  be- 
I  twixt  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  germination 
1  of  seeds  at  least,  and  evolution  of  the  electric 
fluid,  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  M. 
Pouillet,  and  as  a  consequince  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  reniler  available  the  influence  of  electric 
agency,  in  raising  plants  rn  a  large  scale.  William 
Sturgeon,  of  Manchester,  had  successfully  ap- 
plied this  principle  in  cultivation,  and  has  shown 
the  relation  which  exists  betwixt  the  electricity 
of  the  air  and  of  the  earth.  He  observes  that 
"  this  active  element  of  nature  is  so  universally 
diffused  througliout  every  part  of  the  terrestrial 
creation,  that  it  becomes  an  occupant  of  erery 
part  of  the  earth's  s'lrface,  and  of  the  AwW  of  air 
that  surrounds  it,"  and  c<>nsi(lers  that  '*  (roes, 
shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  crops  i>f  every  kind, 
partake  of  this  eleetiie  distrihution,  and  that 
each  individual  object  is  po.ssessod  of  more  or 
leas  of  this  extraordinary  element."  A  distur- 
bance of  the  electric  lluiti,  in  any  body  may  bo 
accomplished  either  by  abstractioti,  addition,  or 
by  merely  forcing  a  part  t>f  it  to  some  particular 
aide  of  the  body  operated  on. 

In  the  first  condition  the  bodv  would  be 
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electro-negative,  in  the  second  electro-positice,  and 
in  the  third  electro-polar.  Any  individual  ob- 
ject or  body  may  be  positive  to  another,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  is  negative  to  a  third. 
Hence  the  only  absolute  electric  state  that  any 
body  can  appear  in,  is  in  the  polar^  a  condition 
growing  plants  must  necessarily  assume.  A 
similar  inequality  of  electric  force  occurs  among 
growing  plants  and  their  manures,  and  even 
amongst  the  various  elements  which  constitute 
the  latter,  no  two  of  them  being  precisely  alike 
at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  particles  con- 
stituting each  and  every  variety  of  soil  are  en- 
dowed with  a  peculiar  electric  force,  a  circum- 
stance of  immense  importance  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  vegetable  physiologist." 

The  metals  are  the  best  electrical  conductors ; 
but  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  matter  which 
rank  high  in  this  capacity.  Such  are  trees  when 
full  of  sap-water,  and  consequently  all  growing 
plants  by  virtue  of  the  water  they  contain.  Moist 
land  is  also  a  conductor  of  electricity.  Dry  sand 
is  a  bad  conductor,  so  is  dry  mould  of  every 
kind  )  but  limestone  reck  and  dry  chalk  are  still 
worse,  and  dry  air  is  a  worse  conductor  than  any 
of  the  rest,  though  moist  air  is  a  tolerably  good 
conductor." 

"  Another  grand  law  of  electricity  is  that  the 
transmission  is  unifortiily  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  parts.  Now  as  this  is  a  universal 
law  when  electric  fluid  is  transmitted  from  one 
body  or  object  to  another,  it  follows  that  the 
electro- positive  state  of  the  air  contiguous  to 
growing  plants,  causes  the  latter  to  become 
df  Ctro-polar  even  when  they  are  in  the  act  of 
transmitting  fluid  to  the  ground,  their  upper 
parts  being  negative  relatively  to  the  roots,  whilst 
the  latter  in  tlieir  turn  are  positive  to  the  con- 
tiguous manure  and  soil,  to  which  they  deliver 
up  the  fluid,  or  rather  such  portions  of  them  as 
are  not  retained  for  the  expansion  and  growth 
of  the  plants." 

"  From  this  train  of  reasoning,  we  are  led  to 
some  nf  the  most  interesting  points  in  vegetable 
pbysiolof^y.  The  electro-polar  condition  of  plants 
qualifies  them  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  per- 
formance of  those  operations  which  develop 
electro-chemical  phenomena  ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  laws  of  this  beautiful  branch  of 
electricity  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  admirably 
complied  with  in  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  by  their  foliaceous  parts  ;  for  in  this 
process  the  electro-positive  carbon  is  drawn  to  the 
electro-negative  poles  of  the  plants  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  any  electro-negative  pole 
artidcially  made  would  release  the  carbon  from 
the  oxygen,  and  select  it  in  preference.  This 
remarkable  fact,  based  as  it  is  on  the  strict  prin- 
ciples of  electric  action,  not  only  establishes  a 
correct  view  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
plants  are  enabled  to  acquire  food  though  the 
instrumentality  of  their  foliage,  but  appears  to 


be  well  calculated  to  give  a  clue  to  every  opera- 
tion by  which  vegetables  become  nourished  and 
elaborate  their  food,  in  all  the  variety  of  struc- 
ture they  so  beautifully  assume." 

"  Contemplations  on  electro-chemical  forces, 
thus  disencumbered  of  complexity,  lead  by  easy 
gradations  to  many  recondite  operations  of 
nature,  and  to  the  discovery  of  those  hidden 
actions  by  which  the  ever  varying  transforma- 
tions of  matter  are  accomplished.  They  are  well 
calculated  to  afford  a  clue  to  those  atomic  opera- 
tions which,  in  silent  seclusion,  select  the  appro- 
priate materials,  convey  them  to  their  destina- 
tion, and  elaborate  them  in  the  structure  of 
every  vegetable  tissue  that  is  formed  within  and 
upon  the  land." 

This  is  not  theory  merely,  for  the  author  of 
the  above  extract  erected  poles  with  wires  both 
above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  wheie 
a  crop  was  growing,  and  thereby  increased  the 
crop  largely,  within  reach  of  the  electric  influ- 
ence. The  inference  then  is  strong,  that  if  by  a 
special  application  of  electricity  to  f  lants,  their 
vigor  is  greatly  promoted,  it  must  be  by  urging 
into  greater  activity  the  laws  of  assimilation  and 
growth,  for  it  adds  nothing  organic  or  inorganic 
to  the  plant. 

The  circulation  in  the  human  system  has  been 
considered  as  the  type  of  the  circulation  in  plants, 
and  was  presented  to  my  consideration  in  the 
editorial  referred  to.  But  the  analogy  does  not" 
appear  to  hold  good.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
a  muscular  power,  with  sufficient  exertion  to 
force  the  blood  throughout  the  animal  system  and 
carry  with  it  materials  for  growth  as  well  as  to 
carry  oflF all  worn  out  matter;  in  the  other  there 
is  a  power  sufficient  to  carry  materials  for  growth 
from  the  root  to  the  farthest  extremity,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  without  in  the  least 
wishing  to  mislead  the  younger  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer  in  their  researches  into  this  inter- 
esting department  of  Natural  Science,  that  I 
have  not  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  a  downward 
flow  of  sap,  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  such  is  the 
fact,  especially  when  it  is  known,  that  there  is 
in  another  department  of  science,  facts  that  will 
more  fully  explain  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
than  the  theory  formerly  considered  correct. 
Professor  Gray,  in  his  Botanical  Text  Book,  says 
"there  is  no  movement  in  plants  of  the  nature  of 
the  circulation  in  animals."  This  then  will  ac- 
count for  all  the  facts  in  vegetable  physiology  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that  "  all  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  shown  that  the  decom- 
position of  carbonic  acid  is  never  known  to  bo 
effected  without  sunlight,  yet  it  is  also  known 
that  plants  do  not  give  oflf  water,  or  but  very 
sparingly,  except  in  the  day  time,  and  may  not 
water  be  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  oxygen  , 
after  decomposition  ?" 

That  the  bark  exercises  an  important  part  as 
well  as  the  leaves  in  the  formation  of  young  wood , 
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is  fully  proved.  Amateur  cultivators,  have  care- 
fully reiuoved  all  the  bark  from  around  a  tree  or 
branch,  say  of  an  apple  tree,  and  then  as  care- 
fully taken  the  bark  from  another  tree,  say  a 
pear  tree  of  the  same  size,  and  replaced  it  in  the 
room  of  the  first,  and  if  neatly  done  at  the  proper 
season,  the  bark  will  adhere  and  the  tree  will 
continue  to  grow,  but  the  wood  grown  under  the 
bark  from  the  pear  tree,  will  be  pear  tree  wood, 
even  though  no  leaves  or  buds  grew  from  that 
bark.  The  same  result  will  follow  with  any 
other  trees  of  the  same  class,  or  of  those  that 
may  be  grafted  or  budded  together. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  draw  to  a  close,  though 
I  might  go  on  and  shew  that    the  electric  equili- 
briuai"  is  much  oftener  disturbed  than  we  are 
aware  of,  and  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
power  in  such  disturbance  to  account  for  "  electri- 
cal decomposition."    I  might  shew  that  analogy 
does  not  support  the  theory,  that  "  the  materials 
do  ascend  to  the  leaves  before  they  are  assimi- 
lated by  the  plant,"  and  that  there  are  other  chemi- 
cal principles,  that  quite  as  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  result,  as  those  heretofore  brought  for- 
ward in  its  support.    I  might  shew  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for    water  to  permeate  the 
woody  matter  of  the  root,  and  yet  not  enter  the 
sap  vessels,"  and  that  this  water  must  be  precisely 
like  that  that  enters  by  the  rootlets,  but  I  will  | 
forbear,  after  saying  that  in  all  I  have  written,  I  j 
have  been  actuated  solely  by  feelings  of  kind-  j 
ness,  and  a  desire  to  promote,  rather  than  mis-  I 
lead  any  in  their  researches  after  scientific  know- 
ledge.   Science,  like  truth,  will  not  suffer  from  | 
properly  conducted  investigations,  but  on  the 
contrary  has  been  benefited  by  such  trials,  and 
been  enabled  thus  to  throw  off  jnuch  than  clogged 
her  energies.  Yardley  Taylor. 

bth  month,  1855. 

THE  THREE  SONS. 

The  author  of  this  exquisite  piece  is  Thomas  Moul- 
trie,^an  esteemed  clerj£yrnan  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  conception  of  the  poem  is  quite  orijiinal  ;  the  de- 
scription of  the  three  little  boys  is  a  picture  for  a 
painter;  the  sentimi^nt  is  extremely  touchiui:.  Few 
who  are  parents  could  read  it  without  a  sympathetic 
sob.  The  simplicity  ot  the  language  assorts  well  with  ; 
the  sim(ilicity  of  the  idea,  and  the  pure  spii  it  of  pious  ; 
resignation  which  it  breathes — the  consolation  found 
by  the  Christian  in  the  promises  of  his  faith — is  the 
poe.try  of  religion. — Transcript. 

I  have  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  five  years  old, 
With  eyes  of  thoui^htlui  earnestness  and  mind  of  gentle 
mould. 

They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  lus  ways  ap- 
pe.irs. 

That  my  cliild  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  his 

childish  years. 
I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be,  1  know  his  face  is 

fair, 

And  yet  his  chiefest  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and 
seriousi  air  : 

1  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond,  1  know  he  loveth 
me, 


But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more  with  grateful  fer- 
vency ; 

But  that  which  others  most  admire  is  the  thought 

which  fills  his  mind, 
The  food  for  grave  inquiring  speech  he  everywhere 

doth  find. 

Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together 
walk; 

He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children 
talk. 

Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat 
or  ball, 

But  looks  on  manhood's  ways  and  works,  and  aptly 
mimics  all. 

His  little  heart  is  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  perplext 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thoughts 

about  the  next ; 
He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother's  knee,  she  teacheth  him 

to  pray, 

And  strange,  and  sweet,  and  solemn  then,  are  the 
words  which  he  will  say. 

Oh,  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood's 
years  like  me, 

A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be: 

And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes  and  stroke  his  thought- 
ful brow, 

I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel,  were  I  to  lose  him 
now ! 

I  have  a  son — a  second  son — a  simple  child  of  three  ; 
I'll  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little  features 

be- 
How  silver-sweet  those  tones  of  his,  when  he  prattle? 

on  my  knee. 

I  do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye  is,  like  his  brother's, 
keen,  ' 

Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath 
ever  been  ; 

But  his  little  heart's  a  fountain  pure  of  kind  and  tender 
feeling. 

And  his  every  look 's  a  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of 

love  revealing. 
When  he  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pas? 

us  in  the  street, 
Will  shout  for  joy,  and  bless  my  boy,  he  looks  so  mild 

and  sweet. 

A  playfellow  is  he  to  all,  and  yet  with  cheerful  tone 
Will  sing  his  little  songs  of  love,  when  left  to  sport 
alone. 

His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden  liome 
and  hearth. 

To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs  and  sweeten  all  oi;: 
mirth. 

Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  his  heart 
may  prove 

As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace,  as  now  for 
earthly  lovc. 

And  if  beside  his  grave  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must 
dim, 

God  comfort  us  Ibr  all  the  love  which  wc  shall  los#»  in 
him. 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son  ;  his  age  I  cannot  tell, 
For  they  reckon  not  by  y-ars  and  months  where  b» 

has  gone  to  dwell. 
I'o  us,  for  iouiteen  anxious  months,  his  infant  smilr* 

were  given. 

And  then  ho  bade  farewell  to  earth,  an  I  w.  nt  to  liv» 
in  lleavin. 

I  cannot  tell  what  form  is  his,  what  look  he  woarrth 
now, 

Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining 

seraph's  brow  : 
The  thoughts  that  (ill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which 

he  doth  ferl, 

Are  nnmberM  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will 
not  reveal  ; 
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But  I  know  (for  God  hath  told  me  thi:?)  that  he  is  now 
at  rest, 

Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  o*i  their  Saviour's 
loviny;  breast. 

I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of 
flesh, 

But  his  sleep  is  bless'd  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  for 
ever  fresh. 

1  know  the  Angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glitter- 
ing wings, 

And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  Heaven's 

divinest  things. 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe,  (his  mother  dear 

and  Ij) 

Where  God  Jor  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
every  eye. 

Whate'er  befals  his  brethren  twain,  his  bliss  can  never 
cease ; 

Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  Ai5  is  certain 
peace. 

It  may  be  that  the  tempter's  wiles  their  souls  from 

bliss  may  sever. 
But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  not,  he  must  be  ours 
forever, 
we  think 
still  must  be, 

When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  blits,  and  this 

world's  misery ; 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this 

grief  and  pain ; 
Oh !  we'd  rather  lose  our  other  two  than  have  him 

here  ajiain. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — BreadstufTs  of  all  descriptions 
are  quiet,  but  firm.  There  is  little  inquiry  for  export, 
and  sales  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  demand 
for  home  use,  at  $11  00  for  standard  and  good  brands  ; 
small  sales  at  $11  25  a  12  00  per  barrel  for  extra  and 
fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is  firm  and  prices  are  higher. 
Sales  at  $7  50  per  barrel.  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal 
is  dull  at  $5  00  per  bbl.  Sales  of  Brandy  wine  at  $5  50. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  active.  Sales  of  3000  bushels 
of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at -$2  63  per  bu., 
afloat,  and  $2  63  in  store.  White  is  worth  $2  70, 
afloat.  Rye  is  selling  at  $1  62  per  bu.  Corn  is  higher; 
Southern  and  Penna.  yellow  is  selling  at  llOc,  ailoat. 
Oats  are  better;  sales  of  Penna  in  store  at  70c. 

Cattle  Market.— At  Wm.  L.  Torbert's  Avenue 
Drove  Yards,  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  the  arrivals  of 
stock,  principally  by  Pennsylvania  and  Cunribeiland 
Valley  Railroad,  have  been  270  fat  Cattle,  200  Cows, 
Calves  and  Springers,  and  3200  Sheep. 

Prices  ranging  for  cattle  from  $10  50  to  13  50  per 
100  lbs.  neat,  and  $5  60  to  7  50  per  iOO  lb?,  on  the 
hoof.  Cows  and  Calves  from  $25  to  65;  Calves, 
$3  50  to  7  per  head  ;  Springers,  $20  to  50.  Sheep.— 
Markets  continue  pretty  full  and  prices  rather  low; 

-'ilifig  from  $)  /"  '.-J-  5  pe;-  he/\d,  '^r  5  cts.  per  lb.  for 
h&s*:  'duality  '    ••■ark«'.t;  ■  -:-.;esV,h.;ut  4i  cts.  per 

;     i'       she*',      Ti      _  .j>i.o  of  Hogs  have  been 

.  ge;  yUO  head  ,,ere  disposed  of  at  $7^a  $8  per  100 
lbs.  The  total  of  stock  for  the  week  has  been: — 
Cattle,  1100  head;  Cows-,  Calves  and  Springers,  360 
head;  Sheep,  4600.  Lett  over  from  2000  to  2500 
Sheep,  180  Cows  and  Calves. 


WANTED.- 
private  family. 


WILL  be  Published  Fifth  month  l2th,  1855,  THE 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,  and  Innockncy  with  her  Open  Face,  by 
William  Penn,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.    ISO  pages.    Price  25  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
5th  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  I  S.  Fifth  St. 


•A  Female  Friend,  as  teacher  in  a 
To  a  young  woman  qualified 
to  instruct  young  children,  the  situation  might  be  a 
desirable  one.  Apply  to  Richard  T.  Turner,  Still 
Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  or  W.  W.  Moore,  100  South 
Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
6th  mo.  2d. 

Ti^RIENDS'  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Jj  A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  House 
lot  in  Camden.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Charles  Kaighn  or  William  Folwell. 
6th  mo.  2d. 

pHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con-  { 
tinue  twenty  weeks- 
Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay-  1 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  |i 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY,  [ 
Crosswicks  P.  Oflice,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 3m. 

G\  REENWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL— 
J  This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine,  West  Bradford  township,  Chester  \ 
county,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West- 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marshalton. 

This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  has 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Shortlidge,  a  young  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distinguished  himself  for  his  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonls,at  sixty 
dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same^ 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  Educa-| 
tion,  such  as  Grammar,  Rhetortc,  Elocution,  Pho-I 
NOGKAPHY,  Botany,  &c.   Geography  and  History  will 
be  particularly  attended  to.     Natural  Philosophy,. 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish 
will  be  taught  without  a<lditional  charge. 

Lfctures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari' 
ous  branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  confortm 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decorum.  N 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  such 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated. 

The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  ol 
the  argument  of  force  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  \\\ 
will  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delightful  summei 
I  retreat.    It  is  easily  reached  from  West  Chester  anci 
I  Downingtown.    A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  tc™ 
;  Marshalton  three  times  a  week,  viz. :  Third,  Fiftl 
and  Seventh  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshalton  P.  O. 

JON  A.  GAUSE,  PrincipnL 
JOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  Teacher. 
The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  mo 
1st,  1855.    Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  an 
time,  as  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  th 
exception  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  harvest. 
5th  mo.  19— 6t. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb  : 
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An  account  of  the  Life,  Suffer  in  gsj  Exercises, 
and  Travels,  of  that  faithful  servantof  Christ, 
Jane  Hoskens. 

[Concluded  from  page  179.] 

In  the  year  1742-3,  I  went  a  second  time  to 
iBarbadoes,  in  company  with  Rebecca  Minshall. 
From  Barbadoes,  we  took  shipping  for  Hhode 
Island,  and  visited  that  place,  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  year  1744',  1  had  a  certificate  to  go  a 
second  time  to  IVlaryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina, 
accompanifiii  by   Margaret  Churchman.  Con- 
cerning :art,  visit,  I  Could  say  mych  ;  but  it  may 
sufl&ce  'ich(})raark,  that  it  appeared  to  me  tQ.be  a 
itime'oco  ^Ithcring.    There  was  great  openness 
'among?^!;ople  of  various  ranks,  who  followed  us 
I  from  m  i^ting  to  meeting, — treating  us  with  re- 
Ispect,  w'th  marks  of  real  love  and  aifoction. 
;  ljut,  knowing  we  had  nothing  valuable  of  our- 
i  Helves,  I  attribute  all  to  Divine  Goodness,  who 
I  opened  the  way  for  us,  and  who  alone  is  worthy 
of  all  the  glory.    Margaret  sometimes  appeared 
j  in  public,  aud  I  thought,  to  good  purpose.  She 
1  wad,  to  me,  a  good  companion. 

In  the  year  1747,  I  performed  a  second  visit 
to  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. I  had  hitherto  undergone  many  close 
'!  trials  and  provings,  in  my  pilgrimage  through 
life  ;  but  this  visit  was  attended  with  some  of  the 
heaviest,  and  most  painful  exercises  of  any  I  had 
ever  before  expefienced.  And  yet,  I  have  to 
believe  the  good  Hand,  though  often  concealed, 
was  near  under  all.  He  enabled  me,  at  times, 
'  I  to  speak  to  the  conditions  of  the  people,  so  that 
j  tljc  witness  was  reached;  and  by  his  own 
Almighty  power,  the  seed  was  raised,  and  brought 
into  dominion  :  of  this,,  time  hath  manifested 
uudeniablu  {)roofs.  So  that  though  this  was  a 
painful  journey,  both  to  body  and  mind,  yet  as 
the  infinitely  wise  Being  was  pleaded  to  bh  ss  it 
to  some,  to  the  honor  of  his  great  name,  I  dare 


not  repine  ;  but  hope,  humbly  to  submit  to  what 
he  hath  permitted,  or  may  permit  to  attend,  for 
the  refining  of  mj  faith,  and  making  it  more 
pure  than  gold. 

In  the  year  1756,  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
friends,  and  their  certificate,  and  having  my 
friend  Susannah  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  for  n^' 
companion,  I  performed  a  visit  to  Friends  in 
New  England,  &c.  as  far  as  I  was  enabled  to 
travel ;  though  we  did  not  go  further  eastward 
than  Salem.  However,  we  had  several  satisfac- 
tory meetings  amongst  Friends,  &c. 

We  first  went  to  New  York,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing there;  Friends  being  glad  of  our  company, 
which  they  manifested  by  their  respectful  con- 
duct. In  company  with  several  of  them,  we 
went  to  Long  Island,  and  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Flushing.  This  meeting  was  large, 
and  favored  with  Divine  authority  from  day  to 
day  ;  the  people  behaved  with  commendable  still- 
ness  and  quiet,  and  many  Friends  remarked  it 
to  be  more  so  than  usual  at  some  times;  the* 
Lord  i.ianifesting  his  power,  through  poor  weak 
instruments.  From  thence  wc  procecd-'d  by 
water  to  Rhode  Island,  several  Fuierids  of  New 
York  accompanying  us ;  and,  arriving  there 
about  a  week  before  the  time  of  their  Yearly 
Meeting,  ,we  had  a  seasonable  opportunity  of 
resting,  being  received  by  Friends  with  great 
kindness.  Tlirough  Divine  favor,  we  were  en- 
abled to  go  through  our  service  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  _:^reat  satisfjiction  ;  being  comforted 
in  spirit,  in  a  sense  of  Divine  goodness,  and  I 
hope,  bowed  in  awful  reverence,  under  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  infinite  mercy. 

After  this  meeting,  we  went  to  Tiverton,  where 
we  had  three  meetings,  which  were  large,  and  I 
think  satisfactory.  Thence,  we  took  passage  in 
a  sloop  for  the  island  of  Nantucket,  where  we 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  large, 
and  to  good  satisfaction.  In  going  ashore  from 
the  sloop,  I  received  a  h.urt  in  my  leg,  which 
proved  very  painful  ;  yet  T  attended  Iho  n^cet- 
ings  every  day,  and  was  qualified  to  go  through 
the  service  required  ;  winch  I  hooked  upon  r.s  a 
great  favor.  We  staid  two  weeks  on  the  i.-l.uid; 
and  then,  with  Sylv.inus  Ilussey  ivxd  his  sou, 
embarked  on  board  their  shtop  for  Hv^ston;  where 
we  werodcfained  eight  or  nine  weeks,  on  account 
of  my  lameness,  being  unable  to  (Tavel.  Friends 
of  the  pl.ico  were  exceeding  kind  ;  and,  I  nius't 
in  justice  also  remark  the  saaiQ  of  the  people  oi 
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other  societies,  insomuch  that  I  was  made  to  ad- 


mire.   But  it  was  the  Lord's  doinj 


id  not 


any  merit  of  mine. 

When  I  got  out  to  meetings  again,  they  were 
crowded;  the  people  continuing  to  carry  with 
much  respect  towards  us.  And  when  we  left 
that  town,  several  accompanied  us  on  the  way  ; 
and  some,  not  of  our  community,  went  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  were  at  all  the  meetings  with  us, 
which  were  large  and  crowded,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  satisfactory.  When  we  took  leave  of 
each  other,  it  was  a  time  worthy  to  be  kept  in 
rimembrance. 

We  came  to  New  York,  and  thence  passed 
over  to  Long  Island,  where  we  visited  most  of 
the  meetings.  After  the  last  one  appointed  for 
us,  I  was  seized  in  a  very  uncommon  manner; 
0iy  understanding  became  so  clouded,  that  I 
could  not  recollect  where  I  was;  yet  was  blessed 
with  quietude  and  peace,  fully  resigned  to  the 
Divine  will.  In  this  condition,  I  was  taken  to 
Flushing  ;  where  I  lay  some  days.  And  although 
thus  afflicted,  yet  in  the  intervals  when  my  rea- 
son returned,  Oh  !  the  peace  that  I  enjoyed,  and 
the  sweet  assurance  of  n)y  being  right,  in  going 
this  journey,  such  as  I  never  felt  so  fully  before ; 
which  bowed  me  in  reverence  before  the  Divine 
Majesty,  saying.  Lord,  it  is  enough.  It  being 
the  fourth  visit  I  had  paid  to  New  England,  and 
likely  to  be  my  last,  the  mighty  power  of  God 
was  more  conspicuously '  manifested  to  my  soul, 
than  I  had  known,  after  any  other  journey. 

Several  Friends  from  New  York  accoi^ipanied 
us  to  Amboy,  Avhere  we  parted  in  much  love. 
We  then  came  on  to  Bordentown,  where  we 
stayed  some  days,  and  had  a  meeting  ;  which  was 
satisfactor}^,  though  attended  with  hard  labor, 
before  the  rubbish  was  removed.  I  was  favored, 
and  clear  in  my  understanding.  Friends  accom- 
panied us  over  the  river,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
side ;  and  Ennlon  Williams  meeting  us  there,  T 
wa^  conveyed  in  his  carriage  to  Bristol.  We 
staid  the  first-day  meeting  at  that  town ;  several 
Friends  from  Burlington  being  at  it,  we  were 
mutually  comforted  in  each  other,  in  the  immor 
tal  love  and  life,  which  our  heavenly  Father 
favored  us  with.  Herein,  we  parted,  and  that 
afternoon  we  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  stayed 
there  a  few  days. 

Here  my  companion  and  I  parted  in  love,  as 
we  had  travelled  together.  She  was  kind,  and 
very  affectionate  to  me;  and,  I  believe,  was  of 
service  in  the  course *^of  our  religious  visit. 

I  have  tho  it:ht,  how  the  wisdom  of  Divine 
goodnjss  is  eminently  displayed,  through  Ghiist 
our  Lord,  in  sending  forth  his  servants  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  life  and  salva- 
tion to  the  people  freely.  And  I  am  persuaded, 
where  companions  in  this  solemn  service  are 
firmly  united  in  the  true  bond  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, it  must  tend  to  confirm  the  authority  of 
their  message, — testify ing  their  joint  consent  to 


the  doctrines  they  teach, — to  comfort,  strengthen 
and  support  each  other,  through  the  many  try- 
ing diypensations,  which,  in  the  course  of  their 
travels,  they  have  to  wade  through.  This 
being  the  real  case,  judge  how  great  must  be  the 
disappointment,  when  it  happens  otherwise. 

May  the  all-wise  God  be  pleased  to  visit  those 
who  have  gone  out  of  the  right  path,  which  by 
virtue  of  his  light,  he  had  graciously  led  them  f 
into, — and  restore  them  into  his  favor,  so  that  J 
their  latter  end  may  be  rest  and  peace  forever  !  ' 

After  my  return  home  from  this  jeurnej,  my 
time  was  principally  spent  in  attending  our  meet-  ' 
ings.  My  worthy  friend,  Grace  Lloyd,  was  much 
afflicted  on  account  of  my  infirmities  and  troubles,  j 
which  were  not  a  few.    However  I  have  been 
helped  wonderfully  through  :  therefore  must  not ; 
repine. 

In  the  5th  month,  1760,  my  worthy  friend, 
Grace  Lloyd,  departed  this  life.    She  was  one . 
who  was  favored  with  excellent  talents.    In  the  \ 
early  part  of  her  days,  she  was  reached  to  by  thei' 
almighty  hand  of  God,  and  as  she  yielded  obedi-| 
ence  to  the  dictates  of  his  holy  Spirit,  she  be- 
came serviceable  in  the  church  of  Christ.  She 
had  a  good  gift,  in  our  discipline ;  and  many 
times  spake  in  these  meetings,  with  Divine  au- 
thority, to  the  tendering  of  many  hearts.  She 
was  a  woman  of  good  understanding,  sound  judg-, 
ment,  and  quick  apprehension.    She  is  now  gone,« 
and  I  hope,  is  reaping  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness.    This  much,  I  thought,  in  grati- 
tude, I  was  obliged  to  hint  concerning  her, 
.  When  I  look  back,  and  consider  Ijrf.w  the  Lord 
has  been  pleased  to  influence  the  jadvats  of  his 
people,  in  love  towards  me,  when  far  at  t-ant  froai: 
all  my  natural  friends,  I  can  but  adm     his  un  j 
merited  mercies,  and  say,  he  is  worthy  o^  worshijjj 
and  pure  obedience;  for  who  is  like  ujito  God!! 

I  might  have  added,  in  the  course  of  the  foref 
going  short  narrative,  that  I  attended  severaj 
Yearly  Meetings  in  Philadelphia.  And  althouglf 
I  was  of  little  or  no  service,  yet  I  always  returne(, 
home  better ;  having  enjoyed,  among  my  dea 
friends,  that  consolation  which  my  soul  thirstei 
after.    Upon  the  whole,  I  may  say  as  Kini' 
David  did,  Psalm  xix.  1,  "Day  unto  day  utteretl 
speech,  and  night  unto  night,  showeth  knovs 
ledge. ^'    By  sore  afflictions  we  learn  experience  i 
and  if  we  make  a  proper  use  thereof,  ill  will  i ' 
due  time  be  sanctified  to  us,  so  that  we  shall  re- 
ceive the  word  of  instruction  with  joy. 

Jane  Hoskens.  , 

The  preceding  r.ccount  of  Jane  Hoskens,  was  printe 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1771.  The  printer  say 
"  the  author  was  acknowledged  to  be,  by  those  wF 
knew  her,  a  real  Christian^  an  ezcelle>/i  preacher,  ai 
a  worthy  naember  of  the  community  to  which  she  b 
onged."  Her  name,  before  marriage,  was  Jane  Feni 
and  in  Thonnas  Chalkley's  JournaLan  excellent  Let! 
is  addressed  to  her  and  Elizabeth^evi^,  a  little  pr 
vious  to  their  going  to  Earbadoes.  in  the  year  111 
She  is  also  mentioned  by  Thom.as  Chalkley  at  sever 
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other  times,  in  terms  of  much  esteem,  and  unity.  In 
John  VVoolman's  Journal,  she  is  mentioned,  by  the 
name  of  Jane  Hoskens,  as  being  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing on  Long  Ishind,  in  the  year  1756,  in  company  with 
Susannah  Brown.  We  have  not  seen  any  account  of 
the  time  of  her  decease,  nor  any  Memorial,  or  testi- 
mony of  her  friends  concerning  her — bur,  apprehend- 
ing the  preceding  Narrative,  written  by  herself,  to  be 
a  valuable  portrait  of  her  dedicated  life,  at  this  day  but 
little  known,  we  have  deemed  are-publication  may  be 
encouraging  and  useful. 


EARLY  PIETY — NO.  L. 

Joshua  Brook,  soa  of  Richard  and  Martha 
Brook,  of  Raw,  near  lluddersfield,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  born  the  17th  of  the  12th  mo.  1701,  and 
educated  in  the  way  of  truth,  as  professed  by 
the  people  called  Quakers.  He  was  inclined  to 
learning  from  his  childhood,  and  as  he  grew  to 
riper  years,  he  pursued  it  with  more  diligence. 
When  others  about  his  age  were  spending  their 
time  in  ranity  and  play,  he  would  often  be  wri- 
ting, or  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  some 
other  books,  in  which  he  much  delighted;  which 
was  a  means  of  preserving  him  from  the  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  vanities  youth  are  too  much 
inclined  to. 

J     But  afterwards  falling  into  the  company  of 
j  some  who  pretended  to  great  learning,  ho  was 
[  led  to  be  a  grerit  admirer  of  it,  so  that  his  mind 
i  was  too  much  taken  up  with  it,  and  diverted 
from  a  due  regard  to  that  inward  principle  of 
light  and  grace  in  himself.     Afterwards  the 
manifestation  of  that  divine  light  shining  clearly 
I  in  his  heart,  showed  him  his  neglect  of  that  in- 
i  ward  tejicher    and  then  he  came  to  see  he  must 
begin  to  learn  anew,  and  was  brought  under 
great  exercise  and  inward  trouble,  insomuch  that 
he  was  scarcely  fit  for  conversation,  but  very 
much  desired  to  bo  alone.     The  company  of 
those  who  had  been  his  companions  became  un- 
pleasant to  him.  and  continuing  in  a  strict  course 
of  life,  he  was  very  zealous  and  diligent  in  going 
to  meetings,  and  much  retired  in  them.  Ilis 
care  was  such,  not  to  neglect  that  great  duty  of 
the  public  worship  of  God,  that  long  after  his 
infirmity  came  over  liim,  which  was  lameness, 
he  would  go  with  his  staff  and  crutch  to  meet- 
ings, though  obliged  to  rest  by  tlie  way.  When 
Ms  infirmity  increased  so  that  he  was  not  able 
walk,  he  would  ride  to  meetings  as  long  as 
I  he  had  strength  of  body  to  bear  it ;  but  growing 
weak  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  and  in  pro- 
Uicss  of  time  to  keep  his  bed,  when  many  lively 
md  heavenly  expressions  dropped  from  him. 
'    After  a  long  and  sore  aflliction,  for  about  four 
years,  with  lameness,  which  began  on  his  knee, 
•  ind  extended  to  his  thigh,  a  dropsy  came  on, 
kvhich  proved  mortal.     It  began  about  seven 
months  belbro  his  death,  and  increased  until 
iio    was    very    large,    and     unable    to  lie 
lown  in  his  bed,  not  being  able  to  turn  him- 
self without  assistance,  for  about  seven  weeks 


before  his  departure.  Although  in  the  time  of 
this  long  illness,  his  affliction  was  great  and  bard 
to  bear,  yet  it  was  much  overbalanced  by  that 
heavenly  love  and  inward  refreshment  which  he 
was  favored  with.  His  patient  conduct,  and  the 
many  seasonable  expressions  that  dropped  from 
him,  had  great  influence,  and  were  very  affecting 
to  all  ranks  of  people  that  came  to  visit  him, 
which  were  many. 

He  often  gave  good  advice  to  the  youth,  say- 
ing, '  Though  you  are  young,  and  in  the  flower 
of  your  age,  yet  think  not  yourselves  secure. 
You  may  see  a  pregnant  example  in  me,  who 
was  once  as  healthful  as  any  of  you.  How  soon 
that  overruling  hand  may  bring  you  into  the 
same  condition,  ye  know  not.'  Warning  them 
to  give  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  vSure,  that  when  pale  death  looked  them 
in  the  face  they  might  not  be  surpris(^d,  but 
being  fitly  prepared,  embrace  it  with  rejoicing. 

On  first  day  morning  before  the  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  his  father's  house  that  day, 
his  brother  went  to  see  him,  and  perceiving  him 
dejectied,  asked  him  if  he  was  not  under  some 
exercise  ;  'yes,'  said  he,  'The  Lord  is  withdrawn 
from  me,  so  that  I  do  not  feel  that  comfort  and 
satisfaction  as  heretofore.'  His  brother  replied 
to  this  effect  :  *Be  not  discouraged,  the  Lord  is 
a  merciful  God,  he  may  try,  but  will  never  leave 
any  that  put  their  trust  in  him.'  After  the 
meeting,  many  friends  went  to  his  bedside,  and 
divers  lively  and  powerful  expressions  were  utter- 
ed by  him,  with  which  many  were  reached,  and 
some  young  friends,  his  companions,  were  tender- 
ly affected.  His  brother  going  to  him  he  said, 
'  The  Lord  is  come  again;  1  have  had  a  sore  day 
of  exercise,  with  most  part  of  last  night,  but 
now  the  Lord  is  returned  again,  for  which  I  bless 
his  holy  name. 

Some  young  friends  tarried  with  him  that 
night,  thinking  him  near  his  close,  having  had  a 
severe  fit  the  night  before.  When  he  felt  a  re- 
turn of  it  coming  on,  he  beckoned  to  each  of 
them,  and  they  coming  near,  he  tf»ok  them  by 
the  hand  one  by  one  and  kissed  them  ;  taking 
solemn  leave  of  them.  They  remained  by  his 
bedside  expecting  his  departure;  but  after  some 
time  he  recovered  out  of  tiic  iainting  tit,  and 
looking  up,  said  with  great  reverence,  'I  thought 
I  had  been  near  the  port  of  eternal  rest,  and 
would  gladly  have  remained  there,  but  I  see  my 
time  is  prolonged,  and  for  a  while  I  must  return 
again  into  this  troublesome  world  ;  but  God  will 
deliver  me  from  all  my  exercise.",  blopsed  bo  his 
eternal  name.' 

At  another  time  ho  said,  *  The  liord  hath 
plucked  my  feet  out  of  the  mire  and  clay,  and 
s<>t  them  upon  a  rock.  The  Lord  hath  delivered 
my  soul  from  all  unrighteousness  ;  there  is  no 
obstruction  in  my  way.  Death  is  no  terror  to 
me  ;  it  is  the  most  ploasant  thing  that  ever  my 
eyes  beludd.     I  would  not,  if  I  might  have  my 
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health  again,  remain  here.'  Henry  Jackson,  a 
friend  who  had  a  great  respect  for  him  and  often 
visited  him  in  his  sickness,  to  their  comfort  and 
refreshment,  the  last  time  he  came,  a  few  days 
before  his  end,  prayed  by  himj  after  which  he 
said  in  much  tenderness,'  'My  work  is  almost 
done ;  I  am  going  to  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  to  sing  hallelujahs  and  praises  for 
ever  and  evermore.'  Henry  said,  as  he  was 
coming  to  visit  him,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
the  holy  angels  of  God  were  waiting  to  receive 
the  word  of  command  to  conduct  his  soul  into 
the  mansions  of  glory,  and  that  he  could  have 
wished  himself  in  his  condition  ;  to  which  he 
answered,  '  It  will  not  be  long  ere  we  shall  meet 
again;'  which  took  such  hold  on  Henry's  mind, 
that  soon  after  he  told  a  friend,  he  believed  it 
would  come  to  pass,  for  he  thought  his  days  in 
the  world  would  not  be  many.  And  about  four- 
teen weeks  after,  Henry  also  finished  his  course. 
His  distemper  growing  more  violent,  he  weak- 
ened fast;  but  as  his  outward  man  decayed,  his 
inward  comfort  increased,  and  he  waited  in  pa- 
tience and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  full 
assurance  of  his  souls'  salvation.  He  departed 
this  life  the  13th  of  7th  mo.  1727  in  the  26th 
year  of  his  age. 


MEMORIAL  OP   MART  MOORE. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  Friends,  held  at 
Green  street,  Philadelphia,  3d  month, 22nd,  1855, 
the  following  memorial  of  our  deceased  friend, 
Mary  Moore,  was  read  and  approved,  and  direct- 
ed to  be  forwarded  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and 
the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way.''  (Psalm  15th, 
9  V.) 

This  scriptural  declaration  was  remarkably  ex- 
emplified in  the  life  and  gospel  labors  of  our  de- 
ceased friend  Mary  Moore,  and  we  believe  it 
right  to  give  forth  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
spiritual  traveller,  the  following  memorial. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Susan 
Linton,  and  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  14th  of  7th  month,  1775.  Her  pa- 
rents were  members  of  our  religious  society. 
During  her  early  childhood  they  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  were  separated  from  Friends, 
being  20  miles  from  meeting.  Her  mother  who 
was  exercised  for  the  welfare  of  her  children, 
and  appreciated  the  advantages  of  mingling  with 
Friends  f  >r  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  felt 
this  to  be  a  great  privation. 

In  less  than  a  year  they  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1792,  settled  in  Philadelphia;  soon 
after  which,  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  several  ot  the  family  were  taken  sick 
with  it.  Her  father  died  after  a  few  hours  ill- 
ness. Owing  to  the  general  alarm,  she  was 
obliged,  unassisted^  to  prepare  the  body  for  inter- 
ment; and  alone  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
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During  this  season  of  deep  proving,  the  ten-  j 
der  impressions  made  upon  her  mind  in  very  | 
early  life  by  the  quickening  spirit  were  solemnly 
renewed ;  enabling  her  to  ascribe  her  support  to 
the  divine  hand. 

About  this  period,  she  felt  a  religious  concern 
regularly  to  attend  meetings  ;  and  was  faithful 
to  this  impression  of  duty. 

In  the  year  1796,  she  married  John  Moore, 
of  Virginia,  not  a  member  of  any  religious  socie- 
ty ;  on  account  of  which  she  was  disowiJed.  For 
a  time  she  attended  the  meetings  of  many  differ- 
ent religious  denominations  ;  but  found  therein 
no  spiritual  sustenance.  Deep  discouragements 
surrounded  her,  and  she  ceased  to  attend  any 
meeting. 

But  after  passing  through  a  season  of  great 
conflict,  she  went  to  an  evening  meeting  of 
Friends,  where,  in  a  public  communication,  her 
state  was  so  clearly  spoken  to,  that  she  was  there-  J 
by  encouraged  again  to  attend  our  meetings  regu-  j' 
larly ;  and,  to  use  her  own  significant  language,  i 
"  returned  to  society,  as  the  dove  to  the  ark ;  j 
having  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot."  She  | 
then  felt  a  concern  to  olfer  an  acknowledgement  to  t 
her  friends,  which  (after  a  close  investigation  by  j 
her  as  to  the  right  time)  was  made  and  accepted.  J 
Her  husband  was  soon  after  removed  by  death.  ' 
He  had  become  convinced  of  the  principles  of ; 
our  religious  society,  which  was  a  great  comfort  * 
to  her.  j 

Being  now  left  a  widow,  with  an  infant  son,  j 
and  nothing  of  this  world's  goods  in  store,  it  be-  ■ 
came  necessary  for  her  to  procure  a  livelihood  by  ; 
the  labor  of  her  hands.  This  often  led  to  close 
provings,  as  she  felt  no  liberty  to  pursue  a  busi-, 
ne.ss,  the  dtities  of  which  conflicted  with  her  at-^ 
tendance  of  our  religious  meetings. 

But,  through  all,  her  faith  in  the  divine  hand,  > 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  believing  "the 
eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  to; 
keep  them  alive  in  famine,"  she  was  preserved 
in  a  good  degree  of  patient  resignation  to  his 
holy  will.  Circumstances  having  prevented  her 
obtaining  more  than  a  few  months'  schooling,' 
she  felt,  on  attaining  womanhood,  the  privation 
of  being  unable  to  read.  After  diligent  applica- 
tion, and  considerable  effort,  she  was  enabled  tO; 
read  the  scriptures  of  truth,  in  which  she  tooki 
great  delight,  leaving  what  she  could  notcompre  j 
hend,  and  relying  upon  divine  aid  for  theunfold-i 
ing  thereof.  f 

Previous  to  the  year  1816,  she  felt  called  tc[ 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Her  first  appearuncesi' 
were  very  broken,  and  often  almost  unintelligi  | 
ble,  and  met  with  opposition  from  some  friends. j 
By  this  she  was  greatly  grieved  and  discouragedii' 
feeling  that  faithfulness  in  the  occupancy  of  hei- 
one  talent,  was  the  only  door  of  hope.  We  hav(| 
the  testimony  of  one  of  her  family,  that  il; 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  turned  asidt 
from   this  service,    she    lost    all   power  foi: 
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every  other  duty.    But,  as  she  kept  close  to  the 
feet  of  her  divine  Master,  her  "  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arras  of  her  hands  were  made  j 
strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob,''  | 
and  she  was  made  a  striking  example  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  our  profession;  that  the 
influence  and  immediate  teachings  of  the  holy  | 
spirit  are  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  work  i 
of  the  ministry.    She  removed  within  the  limits 
of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  county,  where 
her  gift  was  acknowledged ;  and  she  occupied  it 
to  the  close  of  her  life,  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  ministering  "  not  with  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom,"  but  in  the  baptising  power  of 
truth  ;  reaching  the  witness  in  the  minds  of  her 
hearers;  and  we  may  truly  say  for  her  as  the 
apostle  said  of  himself,  "  I  neither  received  it  of 
man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ." 

On  her  return  to  this  city,  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Cherry  street,  and  in  1837,  she 
jremoved  within  the  limits  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
jing,  when,  by  the  death  of  her  son's  wife,  the 
Iparental  care  of  his  family  devolved  upon  her. 
jBeing  advanced  in  life,  she  felt  this  to  be  a  great 
jresponsibility;  but  as  she  trusted  in  the  Lord, 
jshe  found  her  strength  renewed  day  by  day,  and 
In  after  years,  in  alluding  to  it,  she  acknowledged 
jhat  unto  her  had  been  appointed  ''beauty  for 
shes,  the  oil  of  joy,  for  mourning,  and  the  gar- 
nent  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

On  being  released  from  this  arduous  duty,  she 
ooked  forward  to  that  quiet  so  desirable  in  old 
.ge,  but  was  soon  called  upon  to  resume  the  ma 
ernal  cares  in  the  family  of  her  brother.  To 
he  children  over  whom,  at  different  periods,  she 
pas  thus  plact^d,  she  proved  a  true  friend  and 
ounsellor,  and  verily  it  may  be  said,  these  now 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  To  share  with 
he  needy  her  scanty  portion,  and  to  see  a  bright  | 
pot  in  every  allotment,  however  gloomy  theap- 
earance  might  be  to  those  around  her,  were 
rotninent  traits  in  the  character  of  our  beloved 
iend. 

Her  judgment  was  sound,  her  conversation  in- 
iructive  and  interesting  ;  and,  as  a  watcher  on 
le  wall,  she  was  concerned  to  discourage  a  false 
lal,  but  ready,  cautiously  to  encourage  the  hum- 
0  traveller  Zionward,  often  "  speaking  a  word 
season  to  those  who  were  weary."     Her  trust 
as  firm  in  the  superintending  care  of  a  gracious 
rovidence  ;  and,  in  her  exhortations  to  simple 
)cdience,  sh(>  would  often  add  this  testimony, 
at  all  would  be  well  with  finite  man,  if  he  did 
)t  undertake  to  judge  for  himself  and  to  mark 
it  his  own  path. 

Toward  the  close  of  her  life,  she  lost  her  sight, 
it  in  allusion  to  her  blindness  she  remarked, 
0  did  not  know  that  alio  need  grieve  ||^or  as 
0  outward  sight  grew  dim,  the  inner  vision  bo- 
rne brighter  and  brighter. 


.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  remarked  to 
a  friend,  *'  the  poor  body  has  many  infirmities  to 
contend  with,  but  the  immortal  part  is  continu- 
ally abounding  in  the  goodness  of  my  Heavenly 
Father,  and  this  is  to  my  mind  a  confirming  evi- 
dence that  the  work  is  nearly  done." 

She  attended  Meeting  on  Fifth  day  morning, 
and  appeared  in  a  living  testimony;  exhorting 
to  an  earnest  engagement  to  secure  imperishable 
riches  and  to  atrust  in  divine  goodness  and  mercy. 
Her  service  was  attended  with  a  remarkable 
solemnity. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  social 
visiting.  In  the  evening,  after  she  had  retired 
to  her  own  room,  one  of  the  family  entering, 
found  her  sitting  in  a  reclining  posture — but 
life  had  fled — apparently  without  a  struggle. 

Thus,  on  the  24th  of  Third  month,  1853,  in 
her  78th  year,  ended  the  labors  of  one  who  may 
be  justly  compared  to  Mary  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus. 

She  was  one  of  the  Lord's  little  ones,  whom 
He  taught  of  his  ways,  and  who  walked  in  his 
paths.  Almost  without  literary  education — an 
orphan  in  youth — a  great  portion  of  her  life  a 
widow — in  poverty,  blindness,  and  old  age,  she 
repined  not  at  her  privations,  but  gratefully  num- 
bered her  blessings,  and  through  all,  and  to  the 
last,  she  praised  the  name  of  her  Redeemer  for 
what  she  was  and  what  she  had  received,  call- 
ing on  others  to  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes, 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
Lydia  Longstreth, 

Clerk  for  the  day, 


Concluding  language  of  James  Pcmherton  s  will, 
dated  bih  mo.  Uth,  1804. 

Now  my  dear  children  and  grand-children,  I 
entreat  you  by  the  endearing  ties  of  parental  af- 
fection, carefully  to  cherish  and  maintain  per- 
fect love  and  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with 
my  beloved  wife  ;*  avoiding  all  jealousy  or  sur- 
mise that  may  offer,  in  the  least  degree,  to  inter- 
rupt it ;  and  should  any  difference  of  sentiment 
arise  on  the  construction  or  intent  of  this  my 
will,  or  any  part  thereof  (in  whicli  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  my 
estate,)  1  desire  and  advise  all  eonoernovl  therein 
to  unite  in  consulting  some  judicious  Friends, 
and  to  follow  their  advice  and  counsel,  for  an 
early,  amicable  adjustment  thereof;  and  that 
you  be  mutually  condescending  to  each  other, 
liivc  in  the  daily  fear  of  the  Lord  your  God  and 
Creator;  retain  an  humble,  thankful  sense  of  the 
innumerable  unmerited  mercies  and  preservations 

•  A  second  wife,  not  the  mother  of  his  children. 
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received  from  his  all  bountiful  hands,  manifesting 
your  gratitude  by  benevolence  to  mankind  of  all 
ranks,  and  a  steady  attendance  of  meetings  ap- 
pointed for  Divine  worship;  training  up  your 
children  in  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  in- 
structing them  in  the  principles  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity, according  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  religious  profession  of  their  an- 
cestors— restrain  them  from  improper  associates 
who  may  tempt  them  to  deviate  from  the  simpli- 
city of  the  gospel,  and  that  moderation  in  dress 
and  deportment  which  it  inculcates  and  requires 
— that  by  observance  of  the  monitions  of  Divine 
grace,  they  may  conduct  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  will  promote  their  most  essential 
happiness  in  time,  and  secure  to  them  a  well 
grounded  hope  of  enduring  happiness  in  the  life 
to  come. 

Witnesses, 

Samuel  Coates. 
Isaac  Paxson. 
James  Tucker. 


WILLIAM  TYNDALE. 
(Concluded  from  page  181.) 

Tyndale's  writings  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Popish  clergy,  because  he  attacked  and  de- 
molished that  stronghold  of  Popery,  a  pretended 
authority  of  the  church,  on  the  plea  of  immedi- 
ate and  continued  descent  from  the  apostles,  and 
their  claim  of  being  the  depository  of  traditions 
alleged  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. Tyndale,  in  the  "  Practice  of  Prelates," 
proves  that  this  plea  has  no  foundation  ;  that  it 
was  many  hundred  years  after  Christianity  was 
founded,  and  had  extended  her  genial  influence, 
before  the  Papists  were  conceived  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  work  of  several  centuries  to  strengthen 
and  prepare  that  baneful  system  for  the  desola- 
tion of  Europe  which  it  occasioned,  not  only  by 
crusades  and  the  horrors  of  war,  but  by  that 
dismal  prostration  of  intellect  to  what  was  called 
holy  church  and  her  dogmas.  If  inquiry  was 
ventured  upon,  it  was  silenced  by  this  reason 
of  faith — so  t  le  church  believes,  aud  because 
she  believes  that  the  fathers  believed  it,  you 
must  therefore  believe  it,  or  be  deemed  a  heretic, 
and  suffer  death. 

Such  was  the  system  in  which  Tyndale  had 
been  educated.  The  light  of  Scripture  had  aided 
in  gradually  dispersing  the  gross  darkness  which 
had  overshadovt^ed  his  own  mind,  and  he  was 
animated  with  an  earnest  desire  that  the  same 
light  should  shine  upon  his  native  country. 
John  Fox,  the  raartyrologist,  observes,  that, 
the  books  of  W.  Tyndale  being  compiled,  pub- 
lished and  sent  to  England,  it  cannot  be  spoken 
what  a  door  of  light  they  opened  to  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  English  nation,  which  before  were 
many  years  shut  up  in  darkness. The  effect 
they  produced  shook  the  Pope,  and  alarmed 
the  king  and  his  council.    The  New  Tetitauient 


in  English,  aad  a  few  little  books  published  by  j 
pious  preacher  in  exile,  disquieted  the  might; 
monarch  of  a  great  nation,  and  deeply  excited  hi 
nobles.  Although  the  effect  they  produced  wa 
not  so  sudden,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
deep  and  alarming  as  the  hand-writing  upon  th^ 
wall  was  to  Belshazzar  and  his  courtiersi 
Henry  had  abolished  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  ii 
England,  but  he  still  cherished  Popery  as  thi 
best  means  of  preserving  arbitrary  power.  Th 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  he  saw  would  bfe 
the  forerunner  of  the  downfall  of  the  PopislJ 
church  in  England.  If  the  fundamental  prim 
ciple  of  the  Romish  Church,  helief  without  m 
vestigation,  gave  place  to  honest  ii.quiry,  Henr 
might  justly  conclude,  that  the  people,  emancic 
pated  from  religious  slavery,  would,  with  injuri 
ous  haste,  shake  off  their  political  chains.  11 
therefore  exerted  all  the  energies  of  his  powerfu 
mind  to  extirpate  books  so  much  at  variance  wit! 
cruel  or  unjust  laws,  and  arbitrary  dominatioi 

A  decree  was  issued  calculated  to  serve  as 
general  search  warrant  to  examine  every  man 
house  for  the  forbidden  books,  from  the  palao 
to  the  hovel.  Where  discovered,  the  penalt 
was  awfully  severe  :  as  in  the  case  of  Harding, 
tormenting  death,  too  often  aggravated  by  refine 
cruelty.  It  is  surprising  that  any  of  these  boot 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Most  of  thei 
still  exist,  and  form  an  imperishable  monumer 
to  the  talent  and  piety  of  the  truly  illustrioi 
Tyndale  :  while  they  form  an  equally  strikint 
monument  to  the  infamy  and  disgrace  of  thos 
who  sought  to  destroy  works  replete  with  exaltd 
sentiments,  because  they  promoted  emancipatid 
from  a  system  the  essence  of  which  is  spiritu; 
slavery.  ji 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  to  find  among  iV 
names  appended  to  the  decree  as  members  of  th 
council,  one  who  afterwards  suffered  martyrd( 
for  the  very  cause  which  he  here  condemn 
Hugh  Latimer  then  consented  to  the  destructici 
of  Tyndale,  as  Saul  did  to  the  martyrdom  of  tl 
amiable  and  pious  Stephen. 

Tyn<Iale  had  now  settled  at  Antwerp,  r 
I  chaplain  to  the  company  of  English  merchant | 
Wherever  he  went,  his  unaffected  piety  ar' 
amiable  manners,  secured  the  esteem  of  all  wl; 
knew  him  j  and  although  he  sustained  a  publ' 
character,  his  abode  was  for  some  time  veik' 
from  his  powerful  enemies,  who  had  long  doonii: 
the  persecuted  exile  to  death.  He  was  thi; 
shielded  for  four  years,  against  all  their  macl, 
nations. 

During  this  perilous  time  he  compiled  a  she 
treatise  on  the  sacrament,  severely  comdemnii 
the  absurdities  and  idolatry  of  the  mass  ;  b 
fearing  that  it  might  offend  some  weak  disciple" 
he  withheld  it  from  the  press,  and  it  was  n 
printed  until  after  his  martyrdom. 

The  emissaries  of  Henry,  Cardinal  \Volsc 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  at  this  time  usir 
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their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  Tyndale  to  Eng- 
land, that,  by  cutting  short  his  life,  the  light  of 
Scripture  might  be,  as  they  vainly  hoped,  extin- 
guished. The  principal  agent  employed  to  effect 
this,  was  the  British  envoy  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Stephen  Vaughan,  who  was  empowered  to  hold 
out  the  most  specious  and  alluring  promises. 
But  Tyndale  contented  with  his  poor  apostle's 
life,  although  exposed  to  severe  privations,  still 
resisted  every  temptation  to  wealth  and  honor, 
preferring  the  wealth  of  a  pure  conscience,  and 
the  honor  of  untainted  principles  with  exile  and 
severe  sufferings,  to  all  the  pomp  and  luxuries 
of  affluence,  with  a  guilty  conscience.  His 
habits  for  the  few  years  that  he  resided  at 
Antwerp  were  most  actively  benevolent.  He 
was  the  almoner  of  his  more  wealthy  country- 
men. On  two  days  of  the  week  he  relaxed  from 
severe  study,  and  employed  the  time  in  visiting 
and  relieving  the  sick  and  dying  foreigners,  and 
his  fellow  exiles.  Persecution  for  conscience 
sake,  like  a  dreadful  pestilence,  ravaged  his  native 
country,  sweeping  away  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction the  most  pious  and  benevolent  of  her 
sons.  Many,  to  escape  a  cruel  death,  fled  to 
Antwerp  in  the  greatest  distress ;  and  they  ob- 
tained from  Tyndale,  consolation  and  a  supply 
for  their  pressing  wants.  In  bestowing  alms,  he 
appeared  like  an  angel  of  mercy :  in  preaching, 
he  spoke  like  an  apostle.  These  qualities,  which 
dignify  human  nature,  only  excited  the  more 
bitter  animosity  of  those  who  were  persecuting 
Christ  in  the  persons  of  his  pious  and  devoted 
disciples. 

Tyndale's  learned  and  affectionate  friend  Frith, 
relying  on  promises  never  intended  to  be  kept, 
came  to  England.    His  amiable  temper,  and 
deep  store  of  acquired  knowledge,  pleaded  nothing 
in  his  favor.    He  refused  to  profess  a  belief  in 
doctrines  to  which  no  human  intellect  could 
honestly  assent,  and  at  which  his  heart  revolted. 
He  was  immediately  apprehended  and  sent  to 
the  Tower,  whence  this  highly  gifted  and  learned 
young  man  was  conveyed  to  that  aceldama  where 
many  of  the  most  virtuous  and  pious  men  of  the 
age  were  slaughtered,  and  from  a  Smithfield  fire 
ihe  p;issed   to  his  eternal  rest.    Two  Romish 
clergymen  exhorted  the  people  not  to  pray  for 
[Frith  any  more  than  for  a  dog:  at  this  the  martyr 
{smiled  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  them  ;  but  the 
j people  "  sore  grudged  at  them  for  so  saying." 

It  was  in  the  year  L534  that  Tyndale  was 
treacherously  betrayed  and  imprisoned.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  the  examination  of  persons 
accused  of  heresy,  especially  such  as  had  come 
from  Flanders  or  Germany,  questioned  them 
'  minutely  as  to  their  knowle<ige  of  Tyndale.  He 
had  thus  obtained  a  description  of  his  person, 
dress,  habit,=i,  friends,  and  places  of  resort.  He 
now  lodged  in  the  Kuj^lish  liouso  or  faetorv, 
ivhich  was  kept  by  a  merchant,  Thouias  Point/, 
ficnry  VTll.  and  his  council  suborned  ajul  em- 


ployed one  Henry  Philips, the  son  of  a  custom-house 
officer  at  Poole,  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  who 
with  a  valet  came  to  Antwerp  ;  having  made  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  merchants,  he  met 
Tyndale,  and  he  without  suspicion  placed  a  fatal 
confidence  in  him,  and  invited  him  to  his  apart- 
ments. Pointz,  having  some  suspicion,  asked 
Tyndale  how  they  became  acquainted  -  to  which 
he  replied  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  hand- 
somely learned  ;  and  Pointz  finding  that  he  had 
made  so  favorable  an  impres.sion  on  his  learned 
friend,  desisted  from  further  inquiry.  Philips, 
after  having  for  some  time  dined  at  his  table, 
and  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  went  to  Brussels, 
and  with  great  pains  and  expense  obtained  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  Tyndale  for  heresy.  To 
execute  it,  he  brought  back  with  him  the  pro- 
curer general,  and  his  officials,  not  daring  to  trust 
the  officers  of  Antwerp,  where  his  victim  was  so 
much  beloved.  Having  detained  these  persons 
at  Antwerp  until  Poinrz  had  left  that  city  on 
business,  he  then  called  at  the  house  of  Pointz, 
and  Tyndale  invited  him  to  go  and  dine  with 
him  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  assuring 
him  of  a  hearty  welcome.  He  then,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  having  lost  his  purse,  borrowed  of  his 
unsuspecting  victim  all  his  money.  In  passing 
through  the  narrow  entry  of  the  hotel,  Philips, 
with  apparent  courtesy,  insisted  upon  Tyndale 
going  first ;  and  as  his  victim  was  much  shorter 
than  himself,  when  they  came  to  the  door,  he 
pointed  down  on  Tyndale ;  immediately  the 
officers  whom  he  had  placed  there,  seized  him, 
together  with  all  his  books  and  papers.  He  was 
in  this  penniless  condition  conveyed  to  the  prison 
at  Vilvoord,  a  village  at  the  ford  between  Brussels 
and  Malines,  on  the  roa<l  to  Antwerp. 

Every  effort  which  the  most  affectionate  re- 
gard and  veneration  could  prompt  was  made  by 
Pointz  and  the  British  merchants  at  Antwerp, 
to  obtain  his  liberation;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Tyndale's  imprisonment  lasted  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  employed  in  the  great 
object  of  extending  the  genial  influence  of  pure 
religion.  His  amiable  and  pious  conduct  ob- 
tained for  hitn  every  indulgence  that  could  be 
allowed  to  a  prisoner,  which  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  a  sharp  controversy  with  the  professors  at 
the  neighboring  university  of  Louvain. 

In  his  imprisonment  lu^  redeemed  his  pledge 
given  to  the  priest  in  G  loucestershire  many  years 
before,  that  the  plough  boys  should  have  the 
New  Testament  to  read.  Following  the  plan  of 
Luther,  who  published  the  New  Testament  in 
three  tlifferent  dialects  of  (lormany,  ho  printed 
the  revised  version  of  the  prept>ding  year  in  .1 
provincial  orthograpiiy,  probably  that  of  his 
native  county  ;  peculiarly  adapted  to  agricultural 
laborers. 

1Mie  termination  of  his  invaluable  lite,  an.!  of 
all  his  sufferings,  nmv  drew  nigh.  Ilis  anticipa- 
tions of  n  h\ise  from  sin  and  sorrow,  and  his  do- 
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sires  to  join  the  bright  and  glorious  company  of 
heaven,  were  about  to  be  realized.  He  who 
said  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul/'  most  eminently 
comforted  and  supported  his  servant.  Having 
exhorted  others  to  constancy,  he  was  now  to 
practice  the  fiery  lesson.  The  formalities  of  a 
trial  were  gone  through,  and  he  was  condemned 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  made  at  Augsburg  against 
what  was  called  heresy.  In  a  moment  so  appal- 
ling he  exhibited  that  calm  firmness  and  patient 
resignation  which  arose  from  a  sure  hope  of  en- 
joyments indescribable  and  full  of  glory.  While 
he  calmly  viewed  the  dread  preparations  to  de- 
prive him  of  life,  and  burn  his  body,  his  heart 
mourned  over  England.  His  last  thoughts  were 
for  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  country,  and  his 
dying  voice  called  for  mercy  on  his  unrelenting 
persecutors.  He  cried  out  at  the  stake,  "  Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes."  He  was  then 
strangled  and  his  body  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  dying  prayer  of  the  martyr  was  soon 
answered,  and  the  eyes  of  the  king  were  so  far 
opened,  that  he  issued  an  injunction,  ordering 
that  the  Bible  should  be  placed  in  every  church 
for  the  free  use  of  the  people. 

FRl  E  N  J3  S'  I  N  T  E  L  L 1  G  E  NCE  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  16,  1855. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  received  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and  In- 
struction of  the  Poor,  but  have  not  until  now 
been  able  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  paper.  The 
information  contained  therein  is  valuable  as  a 
siimulant  to  future  exertion  and  encouraging  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  blessed  work  of 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
needy  of  every  class,  being  instrumental  in 
leading  them  from  the  broad  way  of  vice. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  the  attention  and 
energy  of  this  benevolent  association  were  turned 
to  the  outcast  from  our  prisons  who  are  indeed 
objects  for  Christian  labor  and  assistance. 

It  is  evident  that  assiduous,  disinterested 
exertion  has  been  given  by  all  concerned  in  the 
management  of  ibis  Institution ;  and  each  por- 
tion of  the  report  deserves  an  attentive  perusal, 
with  the  enquiry  in  the  mind, — What  am  I  called 
upon  to  do  in  th  s  vineyard 

As  employment  is  elevating  to  every  condition, 
it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  inmates  of 
such  an  Institution  should  be  provided  with 
work  suitable  for  the  capacity  of  each.  The 
managers  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  we  unite 


with  them  in  asking  our  country  friends  to  re- 
member them  when  requiring  certain  kinds  of 
work  done,  and  also  when  in  want  of  laborers. 

What  is  the  right  course  to  pursue  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  Poor  ? — is  a  question 
which  is  engaging  serious  consideration  ;  and 
many  are  strictly  observing  the  results  of  the  vari- 
ous benevolent  (exertions  as  furnishing  experience 
by  which  to  judge  for  future  action. 

We  hope  some  plan  may  be  devised  to  pre= 
vent  a  recurrence  of  the  same  evils  which  existed 
during  the  past  winter. 

The  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
pensary and  the  Ladies'  Committee  will  appear 
next  week. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"SALT  springs"  AND  ''GAS  SPRINGS"  ON  THE 
KENAWHA. 

The  following  interesting  account,  extracted 
from  a  work  on  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics 
of  Nature,"  by  Z.  Allen,  may  contain  facts  new 
and  entertaining  to  our  readers. 

"  The  possession  of  coal  and  iron  by  races  of 
men  having  the  knowledge  and  vigor  requisite  i 
to  use  them  effectively,  constitutes,  at  the  present  ; 
day,  national  power.  * 

The  facilities  for  bringing  to  the  surface  of  the  [ 
earth  the  stores  of  mineral  coal,  buried  beneath  , 
the  soil  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  . 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  ' 
abundance  of  it.    In  most  of  the  coal  fields  of 
the  United  States,  the  coal  strata  are  arranged  , 
in  layers  above  the  level  of  adjacent  valleys  ;  so 
that  the  coal  may  be  brought  out  by  level,  or  \ 
descending  rail-ways.    The  labor  of  hoisting  the  f 
fuel  from  great  depths,  and  of  pumping  water  to  f 
drain  mines,  is  thus  saved.    Indeed  the  shining 
masses  of  coal  are  to  be  seen  out-cropping  where  ; 
the  roads  cross  numerous  hill  sides.    Bordering  , 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States,  the  , 
veins  of  coal  are  dislocated  by  convulsive  up-  i 
heavings  and  depressions  of  the  earth;  but  in  ! 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  same  thick  f 
veins  of  coal  are  traceable  more  than  a  hundred  i 
miles  continuously,  and  nearly  horizontally.    I  ' 
have  entered  a  coal-mine  on  the  banks  of  the  ; 
Ohio  river,  from  which,  in  the  first  rude  com-  : 
mencement  of  mining  operations,  no  other  means  ; 
were  employed  than  a  horse  and  sledge,  by  which  i' 
tubs  of  coal  were  drawn  from  an  impending  coal-  , 
blufi^,  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  boats  destined 
to  receive  it. 

Near  Pittsburg  the  coal  is  delivered  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  cents  per  bushel.    Nearly  an  • 
equal  facility  of  access  to  coal  views  in  the  hill  ' 
sides  is  found  throughout  a  great  extent  of  coal- 
fields in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  impending  clifis  overhanging  the  Kenawha,  : 
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one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ohio  river, 
a  coal  seam  is  in  plain  sight  of  the  traveler  for 
many  miles,  forming  a  horizontal  streak,  like 
a  black  frontal  fillet  stretched  along  the  brows  of 
the  precipices.  Large  steam-boats  have  access 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  front  of  these  cliffs, 
from  which  the  coal  is  caused  to  descend  in  rail- 
way cars  by  gravity,  and  to  discharge  their 
•burthens  into  them. 

From  the  base  of  some  of  these  coal-cliffs  gush 
forth  springs  of  salt  water;  and  this  ready  sup- 
ply of  fuel  is  here  most  extensively  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  table  salt,  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  at  a  prime  cost  of  about  ten 
cents  per  bushel. 

Even  this  extraordinary  facility  for  procuring 
organic,  carbon  for  combustion  as  fuel,  has  been 
superseded,  within  a  few  years  past,  by  recourse 
to  the  spontaneous  escape  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  of  the  same  kinds  of  constrained  groupings 
of  elementary  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in 
the  form  of  cai'buretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  ex- 
tent and  facility  of  the  employment  of  this  natu- 
ral coal  gas,  which  is  here  rendered  available 
for  the  boiling  of  brine  in  the  production  of  salt, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  the  spontaneous  production  of  liquid  fuel 
which  our  planet  affords.  Another  similar  in- 
stance occurs  in  China. 

j     The  gratification  here  derivable  from  viewing 
I  the  profuse  displays  of  the  bountiful  provision  of 
I  two  important  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  supply 
jof  the  wants  of  the  population  that  is  destined  to 
'occupy  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  amply 
I  rewards  the  toil  of  the  exploring  geologist.  The 
I  {following  details  are  given  as  the  results  of  per- 
■  sonal  observations  made  in  the  year  1847  at 
I  the     salt  springs,"  and  "gas  springs"  on  the 
)  banks  of  the  Kenawha  river,  where  it  intersects 
I  the  mountains  of  western  Virginia. 

It  had  frequently  been  noticed  by  the  early 
)  settlers  of  this  wild  region  of  mountainous  coun- 
j  try,  that  bubbles  of  air  were  constantly  rising  to 
I.  the  surface  of  stagnant  pools  of  water.  On  ap- 
j  plying  a  lighted  candle  to  test  the  nature  of  the 
\  3.scaping  bubbles,  they  discovered  that  the  pools 
\  became  covered  with  lambent  flames,  producing 
1  j;he  phenomenon  familiarly  known  as,  "  burning 
,f  Springs."  These  springs  were  regarded  as  ob- 
'  octs  of  curiosity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
[,  iricinity,  as  similar  springs  usually  have  been, 
\  jvheu  discovered  elsewhere. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
rult-works  on  the  banks  of  the  Kenawha  river 
ontinued  to  bore,  or  drill  into  the  rocky  sub- 
iK  trata  of  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  about  1000 
jj  'eet,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  stronger  brine 
ji;  prings.  Whilst  continuing  the  operation  of 
il.  'Irilling,  (he  steel  chisel  finally  broke  througli  a 
Ij  tratum  of  rock  into  a  crevice  beneath  it.  In- 
,1  tantaaeously  a  powerful  torrent  of  commingled 


air  and  brine  gushed  upwards  with  great  violence, 
jetting  into  the  air  like  the  stream  discharged 
from  the  pipe  of  a  fire-engine. 

Astonished  by  the  appearance  of  so  much  air 
commingled  with  the  uprushing  brine,  one  of 
the  workmen  applied  a  lighted  candle  near  the 
orifice  to  ascertain  if  the  air  was  inflammable. 
It  flashed  up  in  a  lofty  jet  of  flame  like  that  of 
an  immense  gas-burner,  presenting  to  view  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  jet  d'eau  of  spark- 
ling spray,  commingled  with  wreaths  of  dazzling 
flames. 

The  timber  frame-work  erected  -for  working 
the  drills,  and  all  the  combustible  portion  of  the 
apparatus,  were  speedily  burnt  up.  Every  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  the  flame  having  proved  un- 
successful, the  proprietor  had  begun  to  despond, 
instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  result  of  his  labors. 
At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  workmen,  the 
end  of  a  pipe  was  placed  in  an  erect  position  over 
the  orifice  of  the  drill-hole,  and  thjn  dexterously 
removed,  whereby  the  continuity  of  the  streams 
of  gas  was  broken,  and  the  flame  was  thus  readily 
extinguished. 

On  approaching  one  of  these  Artesian  wells, 
or  rather  spouting  fountains,  which  had  just 
be€n  successfully  drilled  to  tap  the  subterraneaa 
magazine  of  fluid  fuel,  we  were  at  first  startled 
by  the  unearthly  sounds  produced  by  the  violent 
belching  forth  of  the  brine  and  gas.  The  inter- 
mitting noises,  resembling  the  hoarse,  asthmatic 
pantings  of  a  powerful  locomotive  engine,  were 
audible  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  At  the  same 
distance  the  intermitting  jet  of  water  appeared 
spouting  upwards  to  the  height  ol  about  forty 
feet,  involving  in  clouds  of  spray  the  lofty  frame- 
work of  timbers,  erected  for  lifting  and  dropping 
the  long  drill  rods  with  a  churning  motion. 

Near  this  recently  completed  Artesian  well, 
were  located  extensive  ranges  of  sheds  of  "  salt 
works,"  in  full  operation.  Here  we  were  in- 
formed that  2,400  bushels  of  salt  are  obtained 
weekly  from  the  brine,  which  is  spontaneously 
discharged  into  a  huge  boiler,  and  is  there  evapo- 
rated by  the  combustion  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  spontaneously  discharged  through 
a  tube  into  the  furnace  beneath  it. 

In  order  to  take  a  systematic  survey  of  the 
works,  our  guide  first  conducted  us  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  river  bank  to  the  edge  of  the 
Kenawha.  Here  the  top  of  the  copper  tube  of 
the  Artesian  well,  of  the  diameter  of  about  three 
inches,  appeared  projecting  above  the  surface  of 
the  rocky  shore.  Connected  with  the  top  of  the 
tube  was  a  range  of  wooden  pipes,  or  bored  logs, 
laid  in  an  ascending  direction  upon  the  precipi- 
tous river  bank  to  the  level  of  an  alluvial  plain, 
on  which  the  works  are  located. 

The  uprushing  currents  of  commingled  brine 
and  gas  caused  the  bored  logs  to  tremble,  and  to 
emit  rumbling  sounds.  Following  the  dirootion 
of  these  couduit  pipes,  we  came  io  a  largo  cistern 
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made  of  planks,  and  elevated  on  posts,  about 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tube 
of  the  Artesian  well. 

The  separation  of  the  commingled  brine  and 
gas  is  readily  effected  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
A  rude  gas-holder,  constructed  of  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  sycamore,  one  of  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  the  forests  of  the  west,  and  still  covered  with 
its  bark  and  moss,  was  arranged,  like  an  inverted 
tumbler  over  a  basin  of  water.  The  gas  being 
specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  rises  into  the 
chamber  formed  by  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree, 
arranged  over  the  orifice  of  discharge  of  the 
wooden  pipe  through  the  bottom  of  the  cistern, 
whilst  the  brine  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir.  By  means  of  this  cheap  and  primitive 
apparatus,  the  separation  is  -speedily  accom- 
plished, accompanied  with  violent  spasmodic 
tremors,  caused  by  the  intermitted  forcible  influx 
of  the  currents. 

Descending  by  a  ladder  from  the  top  of  this 
cistern  of  brine  and  reservoir  of  gas,  we  were 
conducted  by  our  guide,  in  the  direction  of  two 
other  wooden  pipes  :  the  one  terminating  over  a 
shallow  iron  boiler,  a  hundred  feet  long,  raised 
on  two  parallel  walls  of  brickwork,  and  the  other 
terminating  in  a  furnace  of  equal  length,  and  of 
the  width  of  about  five  feet.  The  furnace  re- 
sembled a  hall  with  an  iron  ceiling. 

To  supply  fluid  brine  to  this  huge  salt  pan, 
and  fluid  fuel  to  the  huge  furnace  beneath  it,  no 
other  labor  was  requisite  than  that  of  opening 
faucets. 

The  superintendent  of  the  works  withdrew  a 
loose  brick  from  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace, 
to  allow  us  to  view  the  scene  of  combustion  tak- 
ing place  within  it.  Involuntary  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  astonishment  burst  forth  from  the 
lips  of  each  one  of  our  party,  successively,  on 
obtaining  a  first  sight  of  the  grand  spectacle  of 
the  conflagration  of  the  gas.  Billows  of  fire 
appeared  waving  and  tossing  beneath  the  iron 
canopy,  extended  horizontally  to  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet. 

This  sublime  scene  of  continuous  billows  of 
flame  may  be  imagined,  by  supposing  a  large 
burner,  connected  with  the  gas-works  of  a  city, 
to  emit  a  blaze  towering  to  the  height  of  a  hundred 
feet,  and  spread  out  like  a  fan,  flashing  and 
curling  in  wreaths  of  resplendent  brilliancy. 

Turning  from  this  dazzling  and  bewildering 
spectacle,  and  following  a  branch  of  the  wooden 
gas-pipe,  we  were  next  conducted  to  another 
furnace,  into  which  a  stream  of  gas  was  dis- 
charged, and  burnt  beneath  the  boiler  of  a  steam 
engine.  The  engine  was  in  vigorous  action,  to 
operate  the  drilling  apparatus  used  for  boring 
still  another  Artesian  well.  .... 

The  furnace  fires  are  kept  glowing  incessantly 
by  night  and  by  day,  requiring  no  other  attend- 
ance than  what  is  necessary  to  draw  off  the 
crystallizing  brine  into  other  shallower  evapo- 


rating pans,  through  which  the  steam  from  the 
great  iron  boiler  is  conducted  in  copper  pipes. 
The  subsiding  cr^'stals  of  salt  are  occasionally 
raked  out,  and  are  packed  in  barrels  for  trans- 
portation throughout  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  quantity  of  gas  discharged  from  one 
of  these  "gas  wells,"  has  been  estimated  by  a 
writer  in  Silliman's  Journal  to  b^-  sufl&cient  to 
till  a  reservoir  large  enough  "to  light  the  city  of 
New  York  during  twelve  hours."  This  extreme 
estimate  is  probably  much  too  high. 

The  daily  product  of  salt  amounts  to  about 
four  hundred  bushels,  requiring  the  evaporation 
of  30,000  gallons  of  brine  per  day.  The  com- 
bustion of  fifteen  tons  of  coal  would  be  requisite 
to  accomplish  the  same  result  that  is  here  ob- 
tained by  the  combustion  of  a  stream  of  gas  is- 
suing from  a  drill  hole  in  a  rock  

The  superintendent  of  the  drilling  operations, 
in  progress  at  one  of  the  salt  works,  stated  that 
a  proprietor  had  persevered  in  boring  at  another 
spot  to  the  depth  of  1850  feet,  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  obtain  a  supply  of  gaseous  fuel 
for  boiling  brine.  This  extraordinary  Artesian 
well  is  therefore  of  about  the  same  depth  as  the 
celebrated  well  of  Grenelle  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  temperature  of  the  brine  is  not  tepid,  like 
the  warm  water  gushing  forth  from  the  Artesian 
well  in  Paris.  The  solution  of  the  solid  crys- 
tals of  salt  probably  produces  the  reduction  of 
temperature. 

The  quality  of  this  natural  gas  is  of  the  most 
refined  purity,  being  entirely  devoid  of  the 
nauseous  odor  which  characterizes  the  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  artificially  produced  in  the  gas 
works  in  our  cities. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  same  kind  of  gas 
has  been  constantly  issuing  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth  in  this  vicinity,  as  palpably  discover- 
able in  stagnant  pools  by  the  rising  and  burst- 
ing of  the  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  water  of 
"burning  springs,"  we  become  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  vastness  of  the  extent  of  the  elabo- 
ration of  this  product  of  vegetable  organic  forma- 
tions, which  is  going  on  in  the  depths  fif  the 
earth.  .  ...... 

It  becomes  an  interesting  question  which  re- 
mains to  be  solved  by  the  test  of  time,  how  long 
will  the  supply  of  this  fluid  fuel  continue  to 
gush  forth  ? 

The  first  Artesian  gas  spring,  afrer  pouring 
forth  a  continuous  stream  of  gas,  during  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years,  has  become  gradually 
exhausted;  but  four  or  five  other  similar  Ar- 
tesian wells  have  been  successfully  made,  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  original  one.  A  recent 
communication  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Lewis,  addressed 
to  me  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  contains 
the  latest  intelligence  on  this  subject.  He 
states  that  the  gas  has  not  failed  entirely,  but  is 
liable  to  be  suddenly  cut  off  from  one  well,  and 
be  diverted  in  a  few  minutes  to  another  at  a 
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distance — perhaps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  supply  still  continues  adequate  for 
two  salt-works,  one  of  which  has  produced  four 
hundred  bushels  of  salt  per  day. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  appears  that  this 
great  quantity  of  gaseous  fuel  has  been  uncea- 
singly elaborated  and  discharged  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  during  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  that  the  supply  still  continues  suf- 
ficient for  two  of  the  furnaces  above  described. 

Whilst  surveying  these  regions,  abounding  in 
stores  of  the  organic  formation  of  solid  and 
gaseous  fuel,  and  of  inorganic  crystalline  forma- 
tions of  table  salt,  treasured  up  for  the  use  of 
the  future  generations  of  men,  destined  to  oc- 
cupy the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
traveller  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  train 
of  musing  on  the  important  influences  which 
these  resources  must  have  in  developing  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  broadest  fertile  region  on  the  face  of  this 
planet. — Allen's  Visit  to  the  Kenawha  Springs. 

Extracts  from  a  speech  of  Eli  K.  Price  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania ,  on  the 
BUI  to  restrain  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
delivered  4:th  mo.  Qth  and  1th,  1855. 

(Concluded  from  page  183  ) 

Instead  of  the  baleful  thirst  for  drink  that 
craves  but  to  deform  and  destroy,  let  us  create 
the  pure  the  holy  thirst  for  knowledge.  This 
London  tailor  hit  upon  the  idea,  and  he  made 
profit  out  of  it,  and  instead  of  inflicting  disease 
and  misery,  became  a  benefactor  to  men.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  of  our  tavern  keepers  fol- 
low his  example  and  help  on  the  progress  of  hu- 
man improvement — to  awaken  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge in  displacement  of  the  fatal  thirst  for  drink. 
There  is  due  to  this  example  the  merit  of  both 
humanity  and  a  provident  thrift ;  for  most  tavern 
keepers  and  grog  sellers  have  ever  but  practised 
on  that  specimen  of  worldly  wisdom  in  Esop's 
liibles  illustrated  by  killing  the  goose  to  get  the 
golden  egg.  They  destroy  their  customers  and 
trust  to  the  folly  and  infirmity  of  mankind  for 
a  perpetual  succession  of  victims.  They  extract 
their  profits  from  human  folly,  lunnan  health, 
human  misery  and  human  life.  Knowing  this 
they  never  could  have  rightfully  counted  their 
investment  as  of  right,  nor  to  be  of  longer  dura- 
j  tion  than  the  time  whensoever  the  people  might 
j  awake  to  a  sgnsc  of  their  weakness,  self-imposi- 
tion and  degradation. 

The  calculation  of  the  philanthropicstatcsman 
yet  to  bo  made  is  this  :  he  is  to  estimate  the  cost 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  expenditure  for  liquor  in 
the  waste  of  food,  and  the  waste  of  labor,  and  in 
the  waste  of  time— of  capital  by  those  cngagod 
,  in  the  dispensing  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  all  the 
evils  it  engenders— all  that  flow  from  it,  of  ri<its 
and  disturbances,  of  sufl'ering  and  poverty,  the 
loss  by  disease  and  death ;  "on  iho  other  hand 


what  it  would  take  to  give  the  people  innocent 
and  improving  instruction  for  their  leisure  hours, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  temptations  of  vice, 
to  aff'ord  them  that  cultivation,  which  would 
always  make  them  good  and  orderly  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  their  country.  If  the  latter  be  the 
cheapest  in  pecuniary  cost,  in  cost  of  health  and 
life,  and  human  welfare,  then  we  are  bound  to 
adopt  it ;  and  that  it  is,  no  one  of  any  reflection 
can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

They  have  begun  in  a  measure  to  perceive 
this  policy  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
continent,  it  is  done  partly  from  motives  of  poli- 
cy, to  amuse  the  people — to  prevent  them  from 
studying,  too  deeply,  afi"airs  of  State.  They  are 
there  amused  by  theatrical  entertainments,  gal- 
leries of  art,  and  entertained  with  music  playing 
at  the  public  expense,  in  the  public  parks  and 
I  gardens.  But  the  republican  there  impatient  of 
the  submission  of  the  people  to  hereditary  op- 
pression and  wrong,  will  tell  you  they  make  the 
people  dance  to  the  music  of  the  chains  that 
tyrants  have  imposed  upon  them.  That  may  be, 
but  there  is  nevertheless  going  on  in  their  minds 
and  manners  a  process  of  culture  and  improve- 
ment, that  make  them  love  and  respect  literature 
and  art ;  so  that  when  Paris  was  sacked  during 
one  of  the  revolutions  of  France,  and  the  people 
rushed  to  the  Tuilleries  and  were  about  to 
avenge  themselves  on  royalty  by  destroying  the 
magnificent  and  costly  pictures  which  decorated 
its  walls,  an  artist  sprang  forward  and  implored 
them  to  save  those  paintings,  saying,  *'They  are 
for  your  gratification  and  amusement ;  they  have 
been  so  before  and  they  shall  be  again,"  and 
they  were  saved.  In  England,  too,  they  are 
finding  out  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  instruct- 
ing and  ministering  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
people.  They  are  beginning  to  open  their  mu- 
seums and  picture  galleries,  and  their  parks  and 
gardens,  both  those  of  the  nation  and  those  of 
the  aristocracy.  London  is  filled  with  many 
parks  of  many  hundreds  of  acres,  whore  the  peo- 
ple freely  resort  all  the  days  of  the  week  and 
year.  In  all  these  the  people  are  to  a  groat  ex- 
tent enticed  from  the  liquor  shops.  And  heiice, 
although  liquor  selling  is  as  rife  as  T  have  depict- 
ed, it  ^has  not  increased  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  as  it  did  over  the  same  period  next'precoding. 
But  we  c'.mnot  expect  our  general  or  state  gov- 
ernment to  embark  in  this  sort  of  expenditure. 
We  can,  however,  expect  something  of  it  in  our 
large  consolidated  city,  and  every  town  of  the 
oonimonwealth  should  reserve  or  obtain  its  grove 
for  the  rocroation  of  the  people.  Tndord,  it  is 
provided  in  the  (^ulS(llidation  Act  that  the  city 
of  IMiiladeljdn'a  sliall  provide  parks  for  tho  health 
and  enjoy'nont  of  tho  people.  And  llioy  are  in- 
dispensable to  avert  epidemics  and  pestilence, 
and  in  the  end  will  be  the  cheapest  investment 
which  can  bo  made.  The  progress  needed  is 
that  philanthropists  and  temperance  men,  and 
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all  the  friends  of  the  people  should  provide  for 
them  healthful  amusement  and  improving  in- 
struction, always  free  from  gambling  and  vicious 
associsitions.  T  want  to  see  libraries  established^ 
accessible  to  the  people,  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth. The  teaching  of  our  public  and  com- 
mon schools  does  not  reach  the  mind  of  the  adult 
at  an  af>e  when  he  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
knowledge,  and  the  mind  becomes  susceptible  to 
its  high  impulses  and  exalted  incentives.  It  is 
not  in  the  years  of  thoughtless  childhood  that  it 
can  be  inspired  with  the  inappeasable  desire  for 
truth  and  knowledge  that  will  never  be  extin- 
guished, to  give  life  and  energy  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  mental,  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment, fitting  man  for  his  duties  here  and  the  en- 
joyment of  happiness  hereafter. 

The  provisions  required  for  this  work  of  im- 
provement are  libraries,  reading  rooms,  public 
lectures,  mechanic  and  chemical  institutes,  mu- 
suems,  galleries  of  art,  botanic  and  geological 
gardens,  public  squares,  parks.  Some  of  these 
the  public  can  provide,  and  find  them  just  so 
much  cheaper  than  the  present  system,  as  pre- 
vention of  evil  is  always  cheaper  than  its  cure  ; 
others  will  come  from  the  munificence  of  the 
wealthy,  who,  dying  childless,  will  make  the  peo- 
ple their  legatees,  and  posterity  the  grateful  re- 
cipients of  their  bounty. 


A  CROWNLESS  EMPEROR. 

Among  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  Africa 
is  the  announcement  of  the  18th  of  August  as  the 
day  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria.  The  day  selected  is  his 
twenty-fifth  birth  day.  It  may  be  deemed  strange 
that  an  Emperor,  who  came  to  the  throne  seven 
years  ago,  should  be  having  his  coronation  at 
this  late  day.  The  fact  is,  that  the  crown,  an 
important  accessory  on  such  occasions,  has  been 
missing.  The  Austrian  Sovereign  is,  in  his  own 
peculiar  dominions,  a  Grand  Duke.  The  title  of 
the  King  of  Hungary,  which  the  Austrian  Grand 
Dukes  have  also  held,  was  conferred  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

When  thus  elected,  the  ancient  crown  of  St. 
Stephen  was  placed  on  his  head.  This  is  a  care- 
fully preserved  and  rich  relic,  made  originally 
for  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  handed  down,  from  one  sovereign  to 
another,  for  some  nine  hundred  years,  and  re- 
garded by  the  peasantry  with  an  almost  super- 
stitious veneration.  The  present  Emperor  did 
not  want  to  be  elected,  but  having  set  aside  the 
Hungarian  Constitution,  after  the  outbreak  of 
1848,  assumed  the  rank  as  of  right.  But  in  the 
confusion  of  the  struggle,  St.  Stephen's  head- 
piece was  discovered  to  be  lost.  Whether 
thieves  had  got  it  and  melted  it  up  for  its  gold 
and  jewels,  or  whether  the  defeated  insurgents 
had  carried  it  off  and  hid  it,  no  body  knew. 


One  thing  was  clear — it  was  gone.  Rewards 
were  offered,  spies  employed,  and  the  country 
scoured,  in  search  of  it.    But  for  once,  even 
Austrian  espionage  was  at  fault.    Seven  long 
years  has  the  Oonrt  of  Vienna,  like  Mr.  Micawber, 
{'  been  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Several 
j  other  matters  have  turned  up  during  that  time, 
j  but  the  whereabouts  of  the  crown  has  remained  a 
mystery. 

Whether  the  fixing  of  next  August  for  the 
time  of  coronation  indicates  that  it  has  been 
found,  or  that  they  have  concluded  to  do  without 
it,  is  not  stated.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  case. 
— Albany  Journal. 


THE  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News  gives  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  now  in  full  operation.  The  lava,  by 
the  latest  accounts,  has  advanced  ten  miles  from 
its  source,  and  is  doing  much  damage. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  of  Cozzolino  as  to 
the  latest  changes  which  have  taken  place  about 
the  cone.  Just  at  the  base  of  it  a  lake  of  fire 
has  been  formed,  which  looks  like  a  red  sea  in  an 
undulatory  state.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  has 
opened  another  crater,  which  is  throwing  out  red 
hot  stones.  The  whole  of  the  summit  of  the  crater 
is  like  a  sponge  and  must  inevitably  fall  in.  The 
thin  crust  trembles  under  your  feet.  You  may 
see  the  stones  dance  with  the  tremulous  move- 
ment ;  the  part  immediately  around  the  crater 
looks  like  the  sides  of  a  heated  copper  boiler. 
There  are  reports  of  an  opening  near  Pompeii, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  and  of  another  towards 
Resina.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  scene  of  most 
stirring  interest,  after  an  interval  of  two  days ; 
as  we  approached  the  menaced  neighborhood, 
the  inhabitants  were  removing  their  goods;  and 
on  a  bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  little  township 
of  Circolo  were  sappers,  raising  mounds  on  ei- 
ther side,  to  divert  the  ruin  from  some  private 
grounds,  and  keep  the  lava  in  one  straight  course. 
Since  the  morning  it  had  moved  a  mile.  It  was 
like  a  vast  river  of  glowing  coke.  As  it  moved 
on,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lumps  rolled  and 
tumbled  one  over  the  other,  crackling,  and  grind- 
ing and  grating ;  and  when,  from  the  very  face 
of  it,  a  large  lump  fell  off,  the  appearance  was 
that  of  an  iron  furnace  when  the  iron  is  being 
drawn.  What  stiuck  me  at  first,  and  still  strikes 
me  as  the  most  majestic  feature  in  the  whole 
scene,  is  the  slow,  silent,  irresistible  motion  of 
that  fiery  flood.  Active,  almighty  power  without 
an  effort !  Sweeping  everything  before  it,  over- 
coming every  obstacle,  growing  up  against  in- 
tervening walls  or  houses,  and  devouring  them 
bodily,  and  then  marching  on  in  the  same  silent, 
unrelenting,  irresistible  manner  as  before.  There 
was  a  spot  beneath  my  feet  where  a  wall  of  ma- 
son work  had  been  built  to  break  the  winter 
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floods ;  to  this  spot  all  eyes  were  directed.  The 
fiery  river  would  fall  over  it  in  an  hour;  as  yet 
it  was  distant  from  it  seventy  yards,  perhaps. 
Gradually  it  rose  in  height,  and  swelled  out  its 
vast  proportions,  and  then  vast  masses  fell  off  and 
rolled  forward ;  then  it  swelled  again,  as  fresh 
matter  came  pressing  down  behind,  and  so  it 
broke,  and  on  it  rolled  again  and  again,  till  it 
had  arrived  at  the  very  edge.  There  was  a  ge- 
neral buzz  and  murmur  of  voices.  The  royal 
family  stood  opposite  to  me,  intermingling  with 
the  crowd,  looking  on  with  intense  anxiety. 
At  last  it  broke,  not  hurriedly,  still  with  a  cer- 
tain show  of  majesty.  At  first  a  few  small  lumps 
fell  down  ;  then  poured  over  a  pure  liquid  of 
metal,  like  thick  treacle,  clinging  sometimes 
mass  to  mass,  from  its  glutinous  character,  and 
last  of  all  tumbled  over  gigantic  lumps  of  scorae. 
The  expectation  is  that  the  lava,  should  the 
eruption  continue,  will  flow  down  the  Ponte  Ma- 
daloni,  and  into  the  sea.  So  grand  and  so  de- 
structive an  eruption  has  not  been  known  for 
many  years. 


Conflicts  stern,  and  dread  accounted, 
Shall  below  thy  footsteps  lay, 

Ladder-rounds  whereon  thou  mounted, 
Stepping-stones,  upon  thy  way. 


A.  P. 


NEVER  DESPAIR. 

The  words  of  the  Overcomer  to  one  who  said,  "  I  am  weary 
!  v-ould  that  I  were  dead." 

Fainting  pilgrinn,  soon  grown  weary, 

1  have  words  of  cheer  for  thee  ; 
All  thy  pathway,  cold  and  dreary, 

Hath  been  early  trod  by  me. 

Dearest  joys,  when  scarcely  tasted, 

Have  been  snatched  from  thee  away  ; 
Golden  hopes  have  quickly  wasted 

In  the  conflict  of  thy  day. 
Vet  hast  thou  exceeding  treasure, 

In  that  bosom  lone  and  bare, 
Sunken  hope,  and  shadowed  pleasure, 

Unexpiritig,  slumber  there. 
Through  thy  pathway  darkness  hidetb, 

These  shall  brighten  o'er  the  storm; 
Only  where  the  tempest  rideth, 

Doth  the  rainbow  bend  its  form. 

On  the  faded  joys  thou  cherished, 

Joys  shall  spring  for  coming  hours  ; 
Soil  whereon  the  verdure  perished, 

Yield  again  the  richest  flowers. 
All  the  love  thy  heart  has  given, 

Shall  return  to  gladden  thee, 
Like  the  dew  that  flies  to  heaven  ! 

Like  the  bread  cast  on  the  sea  ! 
E'en  in  death  it  shall  not  languish; 

Young  and  sweet  a  brow  I  see, 
Calm,  as  when  midst  parting  anguihh. 
Pure,  her  blessing  lell  on  me. 
j       And  when  lile  is  load-like  pressing, 
I  And  my  spirit  yearns  for  rest, 

j       Sweetly  comes  that  strengthening  blessing, 
j  Angel-like,  unto  my  breast. 

Courage,  tlxMi,  oh!  sad  wayfarer! 

Griisp  tlie  shiehl  ol  faith  once  more  ; 
Ever  yet,  the  trusting  wearier 
I  Better  days  haih  lound  in  store, 

j        Resolutely  upward  turning, 

Krom  thy  anguish  and  despair.  ^ 
Thine  extending  gaze  discerning, 
What  was  dark  and  hidden  there, 


PAIN  A  MYSTERY. 


Oh  mystery  of  pain  !  What  is  thy  power. 
That  Christ  should  first  have  suflered  thee. 

Then  left  thee  to  His  children  as  a  dower, 
To  fit  them  for  Eternity? 

What  can  thy  pangs  eff"ect  upon  our  heart, 
That  shrink  at  thy  approach,  and  dread 

Thy  fearful  discipline,  and  trembling  start 
Whene'er  they  mark  thy  coming  tread  1 

God's  wisdom  is  enwrapped,  we  know  not  how, 

In  many  a  deep,  strange  mystery  ; 
And  it  becomes  our  souls  to  meekly  bow, 

And  trust  where'er  we  cannot  see. 
And  one  of  these  deep  mysteries  is  pain. 

So  dark  to  us,  so  hard  to  bear  ; 
But  to  our  Master's  perfect  knowledge  plain, 

And  needlul  for  His  own  to  share. 
The  Sinless  learned  obedience  by  these  things, 

And  the  same  law  before  us  lies  : 
Christ  was  "  made  perfect  through  his  suff"erings," 

And  we  by  that  same  path  must  rise. 
Our  finite  powers  cannot  understand. 

How  pain,  the  punishment  of  sin. 
Can  be  transformed  into  the  Christian's  friend. 

And  help  him  Heaven's  bliss  to  win. 
Yet  so  it  is  :  our  God  will  manifest 

Himself  to  us  in  many  a  way. 
That  bears  no  meaning  to  the  world  unblest. 

Which  walks  by  sight,  nor  heeds  faith's  ray. 
The  mystery  is  deep  and  secret  still  : 

God  doth  not  show  us  why  nor  how 
Keen  pain  should  profit  us,  if  at  His  will 

To  meet  its  pangs  we  humbly  bow. 
But  'tis  enouiih  (or  us  to  know  His  word. 

That  promises  great  benefits  of  love. 
To  them,  who,  when  his  chastening  word  is  heard. 

Beneath  the  yoke  submissive  move. 
The  seeming  evil  shall  result  in  jjood  ; 

The  thorny  plant  shall  boar  a  flower. 
Whose  lasting  sweetness  wakes  our  gratitude, 

And  testifies  our  Master's  power. 
Our  heaven  sent  laith  will  make  our  hearts  content. 

Without  solution  of  pain's   mystery  ; 
Enough  for  us,  it  is  God's  instrument 

To  fit  us  lor  Eternity  ! 

E.  L. 


INTERKSTING  FACT. 

A  recent  writer  makes  scimo  forcible  remarks 
on  the  prodigious  impulse  which  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  may  receive  by  the  introduction  of  u 
single  new  plant,  which  ho  illustrates  by  the 
following  historical  fact  : — 

lo  an  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Cieorgo  the 
Kirst,  the  culture  of  the  turnip  was  limitod^in 
Kugland  to  a  few  gardens,  as  timt  of  the  boot 
now  is  with  us,  and  use<l  almost  oxolii>ivelv  for 
culinary  purposes.  That  monarch,  in  one  of 
his  visits  to  his  Kleotorate  of  Hanover,  was  at- 
tended by  his  Secretary  of  State,  h.-rd  T^wn- 
send.  Whilst  residing  there,  this  nobleman  wa.«» 
struck  by  the  appuftrance  of  extensive  tWIda  dc- 
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voted  to  the  culture  of  turnips,  as  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  "Impressed  with  the  belief  that  this 
method  might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  his  own  country,  he,  before  leaving  Ger- 
many, took  care  to  provide  himself  with  seed, 
and,  on  his  return,  earnestly  recommended  to 
his  tenants  a  practice,  which  in  Hanover  had 
been  found  to  produce  the  most  favorable  results. 
His  wishes  were  attended  to,  and  the  experiment 
surpassed  in  success  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions ;  the  field  culture  of  the  turnip  spread 
rapidly  through  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which, 
from  that  epoch,  dates  its  high  reputation  as  an 
agricultural  district.  Lands  which  rented  for 
one  or  two  shillings  an  acre,  soon  brought  fifteen 
or  twenty ;  and  sterile  barrens,  on  which  were 
only  to  be  seen  a  few  half-starved  rabbits,  were 
reclaimed,  and  are  now  covered  with  rich  har- 
vests of  grain.  Colquhoun,  in  his  Statistical 
Researches,  computes  that  the  annual  value  of  a 
crop  of  turnips  in  Norfolk  alone  amounts  to  not 
less  than  fourteen  millions  sterling  !  When  it  is 
considered  that  this  root  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  under  culture  lands,  which,  without  it, 
must  have  remained  valueless;  that  it  leaves  the 
soil  in  a  condition  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  grass 
and  grain,  and  that  the  former  is  a  good  prepa- 
ration for  wheat,  we  may  safely  consider  the 
benefits  resulting  to  England  from  the  turnip 
culture  as  incalculable.  If  it  was  now  asked, 
says  Colquhoun,  who  was  the  man  in  modern 
times  who  bad  rendered  England  the  most  signal 
service,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was 
the  nobleman  whom  shallow  courtiers  nick- 
named, in  derision,  Turnip  Townsend."  In 
half  a  century  the  turnip  spread  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  their  yearly  value,  at  this  day, 
says  the  same  author,  is  not  inferior  in  amount 
to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt !  ! 


THE  GREAT  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 


For  a  considerable  period  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  progress  of  the  great  enterprise 
of  constructing  a  line  of  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph across  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  Europe  to 
America,  by  the  way  of  Newfoundland  and  Ire- 
land, and  no  doubt  many  have  supposed  the 
whole  thing  a  mere  project,  without  body  of  any 
kind,  existing  only  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
stock  market.  To  be  sure,  we  have  had  at  in- 
tervals vague  givings  out  of  what  the  company 
was  going  to  do.  but  nothing  actually  accom- 
plished having  been  chronicled,  the  enterprise 
has  been  regarded  as  a  castle  in  the  air.  At 
length,  however,  we  have  something  more  sub- 
stantial. The  company  has  been  all  this  time 
busily  at  work,  and  there  is  a  visible  prospect  of 
the  construction  of  the  telegraph.  From  the 
government  of  Newfoundland  an  exclusive  char- 
ter has  been  obtained  for  fifty  years,  to  build  a 
telegraph  to  or  upon  the  island,  or  in  the  waters 


adjacent  thereto,  or  any  of  Its  dependencies  ;  and 
to  encourage  the  undertaking,  the  government 
has  agreed  to  pay  £5000  towards  constructing  a 
bridle  path  across  the  island  for  the  use  of  the 
telegraph,  and  to  guarantee  the  interest  on 
^50,000  for  twenty  .years,  besides  giving  fifty 
square  miles  of  land,  to  be  selected  anywhere 
on  the  islund,  on  the  completion  of  the  line  to 
St.  John's,  and  fifty  more  if  the  line  be  succes- 
fully  carried  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe. 
From  the  government  of  Prince  Edward's  Island 
the  Company  have  obtained  an  exclusive  charter 
for  fifty  years,  and  a  gift  of  one  thousand  acres 
of  land.  The  Company  has  also  purchased  a 
charter  previously  obtained  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  have  since  obtained  one  from  Canada,  with 
full  liberty  to  cross  those  territories,  should  it  be 
necessary.  An  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  Professor  Morse  for  the  use  of  his  patents, 
and  all  renewals. 

The  company  has  done  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  merely  to  obtain  charters.  It  has 
proceeded  to  act  vigorously  thereon,  having  pur- 
chased the  Steamer  Victoria,  and  sent  her  to 
Newfoundland  with  an  engineer  and  assistants. 
The  whole  of  last  season  six  hundred  men  were 
engaged  in  cutting  the  road  across  Newfoundland, 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  In  doing  so, 
three  mineralogists  employed  by  the  company  to 
explore  the  country,  discovered  two  mines  of 
coal,  one  of  copper,  one  of  lead,  and  quarries  of 
slate  and  alabaster,  besides  very  valuable  tracts 
of  ship  timber.  These  discoveries  will  of  course, 
tend  to  populate  the  line  of  the  road,  and  make 
the  telegraph  valuable.  The  most  important 
achievement  of  the  Company's  agent  is  thus  nar- 
rated by  the  New  York  Evungeiist  : 

"  In  London  they  formed  a  contract  with  the 
Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company,  composed  of 
English  and  French  capitalis  t,  whereby  the  latter 
engaged  to  construct  and  lay  down  at  their  own 
expense  and  risk  a  submarine  cable,  extending 
from  Ireland  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and 
to  have  it  completed  for  operation  on  or  before 
the  22d  day  of  January,  1858.  The  two  com- 
panies, European  and  American,  each  will  own 
the  line  which  it  constructs,  but  their  contract! 
obliges  them  to  operate  in  connection  with  each, 
other,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  lines,  for  thei 
period  of  fifty  years,  which  is  the  limit  of  tlic; 
American  company's  charter.  At  the  same  time., 
a  favorable  contract  was  made  for  the  sub-ma  f 
rine  cable  to  connect  Newfoundland  with  Capff 

lomr ! 


Breton.  This  will  be  seventy-four  miles 
and  is  to  be  ready  on  the  last  day  of  this  month ; 
when  it  will  be  shipped  direct  to  Newfoundland, 
The  steamer  Victoria  sailed  a  few  days  since  fo 
St.  Johns,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  Engineer, 
and  his  assistants.  The  company  confidently 
expect  to  have  telegraphic  communication  estaV 
lished  between  New  York  and  St.  Johns  in  th 
course  of  the  summer.    All  the  necessasy  harboj 
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and  wharf  accommodations  have  been  secured 
at  that  port  for  the  steamers  which  are  expected 
to  call  there  on  their  trips  between  America  and 
Europe.  St.  Johns  is  about  two  days  nearer  to 
England  than  Halifax.  We  have  therefore  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  three  months  the  old 
world  and  the  new  will  be  within  a  week's  hail 
of  eatjh  other — and  that  within  three  years  the 
two  hemispheres  will  be  in  instantaneous  commu- 
nication. 

This  news  will  be  as  unexpected  as  gratifying 
to  everybody.  The  thing  is  actually  under  con- 
tract, with  a  prospect  that  it  will  be  completed 
in  three  years.  The  last  day  of  this  month  the 
first  link  of  submarine  cable  is  to  be  delivered 
for  shipment.  Of  course,  the  great  difficulty 
exists  in  laying  the  main  cable  from  Newfound- 
land to  Ireland.  How  that  is  to  be  effected,  is 
:  as  yet,  a  mystery,  as  in  so  long  a  journey  any 
-vesssel  containing  the  cable  would  run  serious 
risk  from  storms. — North  American. 


From  the  North  China  Herald. 
JAPAN, 

We  have  been  favored  from  a  private  source 
I  with  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  an 
[officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  Powhatan, 
announcing  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
ithe  Japanese  and  United  States  tre;.ty  at  Japan 
3n  the  21st  ult.,  and  the  visitation  of  Japan  with 
i  must  severe  earthquake  on  ttie  23d  December 
last,  whereby  the  City  of  Ohj.«ac^  (the  largest 
;ity  in  Japan)  and  the  town  of  Simoda  were 
lestroyed,  and  Yedo  much  injured.    The  loss  of 
die  llussicin  frigate  Diana,  after  the  earthquake, 
;  9  also  narrated — the  officers  and  crew  were 
saved : 

"Powhatan,  March  2,  1855,  ( 
Off  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tze-kiaiig.  \ 

"  We  sailed  from  Simoda  a  week  ago  last 
Thursday,  expecting  a  run  of  about  five  days  to 
Shanghai,  but  we  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the 
larbor  before  we  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of 
viud  which  required  a  large  expenditure  of  coal 
0  enable  us  to  breast  it,  without  making  any 
lead  way,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  losing 
;round.    This  had  scarcely  subsided  when  we 
lad  another  gale  more  severe  than  the  Crst^ 
:  i^liich  lasted  much  longer,  and  after  that  sub- 
;  i'.ded  we  had  still  another  directly  in  our  tooth 
I'hich  seemed  to  combine  in  itself  the  severity 
f  both  the  previous  ones.    I  never  before  have 
xporienced  anything  to  compare  with  it  at  sea. 
!  Jcing  short  of  coal,  the  ship  could  not  be  placed 
1  the  most  favorable  position  for  weathering 
10  galea,  as  the  captain  thought  it  necessary 
lat  he  should  force  her  agaiust  it  all  he  could, 
»  that  he  might  make  his  fuel  last  to  get  the 
lip  into  port  when  the  gale  abated.    J>y  the 
reatest  good  luck  we  have  managed  to  avoid 
10  necessity  of  taking  off  our  paddles  ui^ 
mating  up  under  sail. 


''The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  was 
made  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  and  we  sailed 
on  the  22d. 

''  The  island  of  Niphon,  in  which  Simoda  is 
situated,  was  visited,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
by  a  severe  earthquake,  which  was  most  dis- 
astrous in  its  effects.  The  city  of  Ohosaca,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  empire,  was  completely  laid 
waste.  Jeddo  itself  suffered  considerably^,  but 
has  since  suffered  more  seriously  from  the  effects 
of  an  extensive  conflagration.  The  town  of 
Simoda,  on  our  arrival,  presented  -a  complete 
scene  of  desolation  and  ruin.  After  the  shock  of 
the  earthquake,  the  sea  commenced  bubbling  up 
as  it  were  along  the  shore,  and  then  receded  with 
great  rapidity,  and  as  soon  returned  with  sucli 
increased  volume  as  to  flood  the  whole  town  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  sweeping  away 
houses,  bridges  and  temples,  and  piling  them  up 
in  a  mass  of  ruin. 

"  Five  times  during  the  day  did  the  sea  ad- 
vance and  recede  in  this  manner,  spreading 
desolation  far  and  wide.  The  largest  junks  in 
the  harbor  were  driven  from  one  to  two  miles 
above  high  water  mark,  where  we  saw  them  lying 
high  and  dry.  About  200  of  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants lost  their  lives  by  the  overflow,  the  remain- 
der saving  themselves  by  fleeing  to  the  mountains 
with  which  the  town  is  surrounded. 

"The  Ilussiau  frigate  Diana,  having  Yice- 
Admiral  Pontiatine  on  board,  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  at  the  time,  engaged  in  finishing  up  the 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Japanese.  Im- 
mediately after  the  shock  was  felt,  the  water  in 
the  harbor  became  convulsed  to  such  a  degree  in 
eddies  and  whirlpools,  that  in  the  space  of 
thirty  minutes  she  swung  entirely  round  forty- 
three  times,  twisting  her  chains  up  into  knots; 
so  rapid  was  the  motion  that  the  people  on  board 
could  not  keep  their  feet,  and  all  were  made 
gidd3^  When  the  sea  receded  it  left  the  frigatt' 
in  eight  feet  water  on  her  side,  when  her  usual 
draft  was  over  twenty-one  feet.  On  its  return, 
it  is  stated,  the  water  rose  five  fathoms  above  it5 
ordinary  level. 

"  On  its  again  receding,  four  feet  only  of  water 
remained,  so  that  they  saw  the  stocks  of  their 
anchor  above  w^ater.  The  heaving  of  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  was  then  so  violent  that  the  frigate — 
although,  as  I  said,  in  only  four  foot  of  water 
— was  moved  bodily  past  her  anchor.  The  of- 
ficers momentarily  expected  that  (he  bay  would 
become  the  outlet  of  the  subterranean  fires,  and 
that  they  would  be  engulphed  in  it.  When  the 
frigate  again  floated,  they  saw  her  keel  and  rud- 
der, which  had  been  wrenched  ofi',  floating  alonjr- 
side,  and  the  ship  filling  with  water.  \\\  getting 
sails  under  her,  thoy  managed  to  got  lier  atlcKK. 
and  the  next  day,  things  having  kept  <|uiot  onc<' 
more,  they  hauled  lier  into  deeper  water.  i)c- 
casional  shocks  of  oartlKjuake  still  continued  to 
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be  felt,  but  uoiie  were  attended  with  serious 
conseiiuencos. 

"  After  repairing  damages  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  having  rigged  a  temporary  rudder,  and  the 
weather  becoming  fine,  they  attempted  to  take 
the  ship  round  to  another  bay,  where  she  would 
be  less  exposed,  and  they  would  complete  repairs 
(Simoda  being  badly  adapted  for  such  a  purpose;) 
but  when  within  seven  miles  of  their  harbor  a 
gale  sprung  up — the  hundred  Japanese  boats 
that  were  towing  them  abandoned  them  (not, 
however,  till  they  had  got  out  all  the  officers  and 
crew,)  and  shortly  after  the  gallant  ship  sunk  in 
deep  water,  the  otficers  and  men  saving  only  the 
clothes  they  stood  in.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
misfortunes  and  the  dangers  through  which  they 
had  passed,  they  only  lost  one  man,  and  he  was 
accidentally  killed  by  being  jammed  by  one  of 
the  guns  which  had  gone  adrift." 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuff's  of  all  descriptions 
are  quite  dull.  Tiiere  is  little  inquiry  tor  export, 
at  $IU  50,  but  the  demand  is  nnostly  for  domestic  use, 
$10  75  for  Western,  and  $10  87  for  standard  and  good 
brands;  small  sales  at  $1 1  00  a  11  50  per  barrel  for  extra 
and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is  scarce  and  held  at 
$8  00.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  at  $i  87  per 
bbl.,  and  Brandywine  at  $5  12. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  active.  Sales  of  300  bushels 
of  good  Pennsylvania  red  at  $2  60  per  bu.,  and  fair 
Pennsylvania  white  at  $2  08,  atloat.  Rye  is  scarce 
and  wanted  at  1^1  68  per  bushel.  Corn  is  lower; 
Southern  and  Penna.  yellow  is  selling  at  ]07Cj  afloat. 
Oats  are  unchanged  ;  sales  of  Penna.  in  store  at  69c. 

Cattle  Market — Beeves  sold  from  $l0  to  $13  50 
per  100  lbs.  Sheep  sold  from  4i  to  5  cts.  ptr  lb.  for 
best  quality,  and  from  $2  to  $4  per  head.  Lambs 
from  .f4  50  to  $4  75  each.  Cows  and  Calves  from 
$25  to  $55;  Sprinijers  from  $20  to  $45.  Calves  Irom 
$3  50  to  $7  each.'  Hogs  from  $7  to  $8  per  100  lbs. 
There  were  about  200  head  ol'  Westerrj  Mules  in 
market  sales  dull. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYl^'  DE- 
PARTMENT.~The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aakon  B. 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  doIlai>,  and 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
piication  to 

Samuel  J.  Levick, 

200  N.  Third  St. 

Macpherson  Saunders, 
28  N.  Fourth  St. 

John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 

MARTtlA  MeLLOR, 

5  Franklin  St., 
Gth  mo.  16.  Philadelphia. 


WANTED,— A  Female  Friend,  as  teacher  in  a 
private  family.  'J'o  a  young  woman  qualified 
to  instruct  youn^i  children,  tlie  situation  might  be  a 
desirable  one.  Apply  to  Richard  T.  Turnkr,  Still 
Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  or  W.  W.  Moore,  100  South 
Fifrh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
6th  mo.  2d. 

LTilENDS'  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Jj  A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  House 
lot  in  Camden.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Charles  Kaighn  or  William  Folwell. 
6th  mo.  2d. 

/  \HESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  . 
No  extra  charge. 

For  lurther  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
4th  mo.  2l~3m. 


REENWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
r  This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of| 

the  Brandywine,  West  Bradford  township,  Chester 
j  county,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  W  est  j 

Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marshalton.  ^ 
j  This  School  has  been  in  opeiation  for  many  years  f 
I  under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  has? 
I  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  nov^'j 
;  engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  bhortlidge,  a  young  man[ 
(  who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who| 
i  has  distinguished  himself  for  his  industry,  perse- j 
1  verance  and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
I  Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  ol  , 
I  Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonts,at  six:j 

dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
'  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  sams 
I  rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

!     'I'he  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught  ? 
I  with  the  most  useful  bianches  of  an  English  Educa  j| 
1  tion,  such  as  Grammar,  RuETomc,  Elocution,  Pho[ 
I  NOGRAPHY,  Botany,  occ.    Geogr.iphy  and  History  wilj; 
I  be  particularly  attended  to.     Natural   Philosophy  , 
j  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish 
j  will  be  taught  without  auditional  charge. 
I     Lectures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari 
I  ous  branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  confort  i 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decorum.  N| 
profanity  of  lanjiuage  or  game  of  chance,  such  a  I 
Cards,  Dice,  or  JDomino,  will  be  tolerated.  f 
The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conductel 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  ( 
the  argument  of  foice  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  ' 
will  be  strictly  parental.  . 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delightful  sumnxl 
retreat.  It  is  easily  reached  from  West  Chester  ari 
Downingtown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  1* 
Marshalton  three  times  a  week,  viz.  :  Third,  FU\j 
and  Seventh  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshalton  P.  O. 

JONA.  CAUSE,  FrincipaL 
JOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  Teacher.- 
The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  ro 
1st,  1855.    Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  ai 
time,  as  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  t 
exception  of  three  or  lour  weeks  in  harvest. 
5th  mo.  19— 6t. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4llj 
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A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  AhraJiam  Hicks,  late  of 
Long  Island,  in  the   State  of  New  York. 
Written  hy  his  Mother. 

Abraham  Hicks,  son  of  Abraham  and  Rachel 
Hicks,  was  born  at  Westbury,  Long  Island,  the 
I6th  of  sixth  month,  18*26.  His  father  was  re- 
moved by  death  when  the  son  was  young^.  The 
3are  of  his  education  devolving  on  his  mother, 
-he  instructed  him  early  in  the  doctrines  and 
Drinciples  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  fre- 
:juently  travelled  with  her  when  she  was  enga- 
ged in  religious  service,  and  associating  much 
vith  exemplary  Friends,  he  became  interested  in 
heir  company  and  conversation. 

In  maturer  age  he  attributed  to  these  circum- 
;tances,  in  great  measure,  his  preservation  from 
.  desire  for  light  conversation  and  frivolous 
amusement,  saying  there  is  no  substantial  enjoy- 
nent  in  them.    Submitting,  in  early  life,  to  the 
^arcumscribing  power  of  truth,  as  manifested  in 
lis  own  mind,  and  being  watchful  over  his 
houghts,  words. and  actions,  his  life  was  circum- 
pect  and  exemplary.    Adopting,  as  his  rule  of 
ction,  that  law  which  says  :      Whatsoever  ye 
70uld  tliat-nien  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
0  them;"  he  became  remarkable  for  punctuality 
nd  uprightness  in  all  his  dealings;  and  believ- 
ng  that  love  and  harmony  were  promoted  by 
be  frequent  Hettlenient  of  pecuniary  accounts,  he 
as  careful  to  act  accordingly. 
By  the  prncticc  of  economy,  and  self-denial  in 
)latiou  to  things  which,  however  desirable,  were 
ot  rcilly  necessary,  he  was  able  to  live  within 
le  lin>ifs  of  his  income,  and  liave  something  to 
pare  for  the  needy,  to  whom  he  was  kind  and 
elpful,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  permit, 
[aving  a  feelihi  constitution  he  necessarily  ab- 
ained  from  mucli  labor,  often  saying:  "If  I 
ore  able  I  should  liki^  to  do  many  things  which 
am  ol>iiged  to  leave  undone;"  yet,  through  his 
•ng  continued  debility,  ho  was  seldom  or  never 


heard  to  express  a  wish  that  it  were  otherwise, 
being  remarkably  sustained  in  patient  resigna- 
tion, tranquillity  and  cheerfulness. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  after  suffering  some 
months  from  chills  and  fever,  he  had  hemor- 
rhages from  the  lungs,  which  continued  nearly  a 
week,  and  reduced  him  so  much,  that  his  physi- 
cian thought  he  could  not  long  survive. 
Although  aware  that  his  situation  was  critical, 
he  was  calm  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  hea- 
venly Father,  who  he  believed  was  able  to  re- 
store him  if  he  saw  best.  On  his  own  account 
he  said  he  had  no  desire  to  live  longer,  as  he  saw 
nothing  in  his  way  to  an  entrance  into  eternal 
rest. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  of  his 
friends  he  recovered,  so  as  to  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  to  take  short  journeys ;  nearly  the  last 
of  these,  in  1854,  were  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  to  attend  the  yearly  meetings.  Of  these 
he  afterwards  spoke  with  satisfaction,  and  men- 
tioned, with  gratitude,  the  kindness  of  his  friends 
and  the  attention  paid  him  in  his  feeble  state  of 
health. 

From  a  child  he  had  been  diligent  in  the  at- 
tendance of  religious  meetings,  and  when  by  in- 
disposition, he  was  deprived  of  that  privilege,  he 
expresssed  a  fear  that  he  should  become  indiffer- 
ent or  unconcerned  in  relation  to  this  important 
duty,  and  often  encouraged  his  mother  to  leave 
him  for  that  purpose,  when  she  thought  him  too 
feeble  to  be  left.  Careful  to  avoid  detraction, 
he  was  slow  to  believe  reports  unfavorable  to 
others.  The  following  excellent  advice  found 
among  his  writinijs,  it  is  evident  he  endeavored 
to  practice.  "  Fintertnin  no  hard  feelings  to- 
wards a  neighbor,  think  no  evil,  neither  indulge 
in  unkind  or  censorious  thoughts  toward  another. 
Condemn  thenj  not  in  thy  own  mind,  nor  dwell 
on  their  faults  and  errors,  but  try  to  reform  thy 
own."  In  relation  to  reading  he  .«ays :  **  Read 
nothing  but  that  which  is  worth  remcniberiBg, 
and  whatever  will  tend  to  purify  the  heart,  in- 
duce love,  kindness,  and  gentleness,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  pure  and  proBtablo  thoughts." 

lie  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the  onjovmontt 
of  literature,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  his 
health  and  circumstances  would  permit;  as  ho 
advanced  in  life  he  wa><  fearful  that  he  might 
give  too  much  of  his  time  to  reading,  and  not 
allow  enough  to  silent  meditation  ;  and  ho  was 
often  observed  to  lay  aside  his  books  and  papers, 
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in  order  to  sit  in  quiet  and  retirement,  evincing, 
by  his  countenance  and  manner,  that  his  mind 
was  engaged  in  solemn  devotion.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  said  :  What  a  happiness  it  is  to  be 
contented  at  home,  quietly  attending  to  one's 
own  thoughts,  and  feeling  that  there  is,  in  our- 
selves, a  source  of  enjoyment  that  outward  cir- 
cumstances cannot  affect."  It  had  often  been 
his  practice,  before  retiring  for  the  night,  to  read 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  he  many 
times  expressed  a  fear  that  by  many,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  volume  was  not  duly  appreciated, 
and,  while  he  acknowledged  the  benefit  he  de- 
rived from  perusing  the  deep  and  important 
truths  contained  therein,  he  was  careful  not  to 
reject  or  disbelieve  those  things  he  could  not  ex- 
plain or  comprehend  by  the  efforts  of  his  natu- 
ral powers.  He  was  convinced,  in  his  judg- 
ment, that  to  call'  in  question  the  Divine  authen- 
ticity of  the  scriptures,  the  historical  records,  or 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  the  Prophets 
and  the  Apostles,  tends  to  weaken  our  faith  and 
dependance  on  Him  who  is  "  The  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,"  and  who  alone  can  open  gospel 
truths,  and  give  the  interpretation  thereof. 

He  had  long  viewed,  with  concern,  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  ;  he  loved  its  principles,  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  and  much  desired  its  preserva- 
tion.   Near  the  time  of  his  decease  he  said  : 
''That  feeling  himself  a  useless  member  of  it,  he 
had  often  enquired  of  his  Divine  Master  if  there 
was  any  work  for  him  to  do  for  it the  respond- 
ing language  always  had  been  -'Learn  to  be  stilt;" 
therefore,  he  had  never  expressed  his  views  or  feel- 
ings, in  any  meeting,  because  he  had  not  felt 
Divine  authority  or  command  to  do  so.    He  ap- 
prehended there  were  some  who,  in  their  zeal  to 
preserve  the  society,  had  too  much  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities  ;  these,  he  said,  would  not 
avail.    The  only  right  way  to  benefit  the  society, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  was  to  seek  Di- 
vine Authority  ;  to  be  obedient  to  the  Divine 
Will,  and  leave  with  him  the  result.    Trust  and 
confidence  in  this  saving  power,  with  deep  in- 
ward exercise  of  mind,  he  believed  was  much 
wanting  among  us.    He  expressed  a  belief  that 
efforts  to  spread  our  testimonies,  or  advance 
a  reformation  in  the  world,  on  any  other  ground 
than  this,  had  led,  and  would  lead,  from  depen- 
dence on  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
only  foundation  that  can  stand  the  test  of  trial 
and  temptation  to  which  we  are  all  exposed  in 
this  state  of  probation.    Although  he  was  early  , 
drawn  by  love  to  his  Creator,  from  participation 
in  the  amusements  and  pastimes  sought  after  by 
many,  yet  he  felt  he  was  more  than  compensa- 
ted by  the  additional  time  it  afforded  him  in  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  crention. 
He  dearly  loved  to  witness  the  unfolding  of  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Divine  Architect,  dis- 
played in  the  least  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  of 
iiis  works.    And,  as  he  viewed  the  beauties  of 


the  vegetable  world,  the  skill  of  the  insect,  or 
the  instinct  and  habits  of  the  animal  creation,  ^ 
all  yielded  to  his  contemplative  mind  a  source 
of  pure  enjoyment.    Such  thoughts,  he  believed, 
enlarged  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  in- 
creased a  sense  of  our  dependence  on  his  over-  ' 
ruling  providence  for  all  we  enjoy.    These  cher- 
ished feelings  seemed  to  increase  as  he  drew  , 
near  the  period  of  his  dissolution.    When  near 
his  end,  he  said :     How  greatly  I  have  been  fa- 
vored since  I  have  lain  here ; — the  weather  is 
clear  and  mild,  not  a  cloud  or  storm  has  obscured 
its  brightness."    As  he  lay,  looking  out  at  the 
window,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Everything  I  see  looks 
beautiful."    It  was  remarked  that  most  of  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage  ;  "  yes,"  he 
replied,  "  but  it  is  all  the  work  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and,  therefore,  beautiful."     Even  the 
sunshine  in  his  room,  and  the  fruits  and  flowers 
brought  him  by  his  friends,  raised  his  wonder, 
and  he  expressed  admiration  at  the  exquisite 
workmanship,  skill,    and   beauty  displayed  in  - 
them.    Until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
said  little  respecting  the  state  of  his  mind.  On 
being  asked  if  he  had  not  a  message  of  love  to 
his  numerous  friends  who  enquired  affectionate- 
ly after  him,  he  replied  :    I  love  all  my  friends,  | 
but  have  no  qualification  to  send  any  messages.  I 
His  disease,  a  pulmonary  consumption,  had  long  f 
been  progressing  towards  a  fatal  termination.  J 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life  it  increased  more  || 
rapidly,  yet  he  was  mostly  exempt  from  severe |j 
suffering,  except  from  debility,  for  which  he  felt, , 
and  often  expressed,  much  gratitude. 

He  was  confined  to  his  bed  two  weeks  previous; 
to  his  death  ;  on  [the  first  day,  afternoon,  lOtb]' 
mo.,  29th,  for  the  first  time,  he  suffered  from^ 
oppression  in  breathing.    He  saw  his  dissolu  - 
tion was  near,  but  said:  "  In  the  prospect  of  death 
there  is   no  fear,  sadness  or  gloom."  Foi| 
months  he  had  perceived  that  his  strength  waif 
failing,  and,  under  this  view,  he  had  often  pe*! 
titioned  his  Heavenly  Father  if  there  was  any  ; 
thing  chargeable  against  him,  it  might  be  madt 
manifest ;  but  nothing  had  appeared.  Shewin|: 
evidently,  that  his  works  had  gone  beforehanc 
to  judgment,  and,  in  mercy,  his  errors,  if  he  ha  i 
committed  any,  were  forgiven  him.    He  said 
"though  I  have  seen  nothing  in  my  way,  anii 
my  mind  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  yet  I  have  a  dt; 
sire  that  a  fuller  evidence  may  be  granted  me-; 
that  a  mansion  is  prepared  for  me,  in  my  Hei* 
venly  Father's  house."     He  was  now  brougb' 
under  deep  exercise  of  mind,  and  desired  one  t ' 
whom  he  was  nearly  united  in  spirit,  to  watc 
with  him  that  night,  reminding  her  that  Chri; 
said  to  his  disciples,  "Watch  with  me."  H 
slept  little  during  the  night,  and  several  tim(. 
seemed  sinking  away,  yet  fervently  engaged  i' 
spirit,  often  repeating  his  continued  desire  f< 
further  evidence  of  divine  favor,  and  putting  tl 
query,  "If  there,  was  anything  in  my  wa; 
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would  not  my  Heavenly  Father  have  made  me 
sensible  of  it,  in  answer  to  my  oft  repeated  pray- 
ers?" The  feelings  of  his  friends  who  watched 
with  him,  were  called  forth  in  tender  sympathy, 
and  desire  that  his  soul  might  be  satisfied  be- 
fore it  left  its  frail  tabernacle,  and  several  ex- 
pressed to  him  a  belief  that  an  admission  would 
be  freely  granted  him  into  the  Heavenly  King- 
dom. He  replied,  ''the  testimony  seems  ample, 
but  I  want  to  see  for  myself."  This  sense  of  de- 
sertion remained  with  him  through  the  night, 
and  most  of  the  next  day,  calling  to  remem- 
brance the  suffering  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  when 
he  addressed  his  Father  with  the  query,  ''  Why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?"  Having  desired  to  be 
still,  he  lay  quiet  till  near  evening,  when  he 
said,  "  Perhaps  I  ask  more  than  is  best  for  me. 
If  I  had  as  clear  a  view  as  some  have  had,  I 
might  be  lifted  up.  I  have  no  doubt  the  present 
dispensation  is  all  in  best  wisdom.  I  must  trust 
to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  my  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. Not  feeling  any  condemnation,  nor  seeing 
anything  in  my  way,  I  ought  to  be  resigned." 
Soon  after  this  state  of  entire  resignation  was  at- 
tained, he  said,  ''  I  have  seen  a  mansion  of  rest 
prepared  for  me,  if  I  hold  out  in  patience  to  the 
end." 

This  blessed  assurance  of  an  entrance  at  last 
into  everlasting  felicity,  through  adorable  mercy, 
being  now  granted,  bodily  strength  and  Divine 
authority  were  afforued,  by  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  address  and  take  leave  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  together  with  the  domestics  of  his 
family.  This  occupied  most  of  the  following 
day.  Several  persons  being  sent  for  at  his  re- 
({uest ;  when  they  came,  he  desired  a  quiet  pause, 
that  he  might  feel  his  way  to  speak  with  them. 

Early  in  the  morning,  some  friends  who  had 
been  with  him  through  the  night,  having  retired, 
he  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  being  left  alone 
with  his  mother,  saying  "  this  is  our  parting  op- 
portunity." In  opening  his  mind  and  feelings 
to  her,  he  remarked,  My  love  to  thee  was 
never  stronger  than  it  is  now.  To  mere  human 
reason  it  seems  irreconcilable  I  should  not  be 
;  spared  to  be  a  comfort  to  thee  in  thy  declining 
years;  but  I  see  it  to  be  in  the  ordering  of  Di- 
vine Providence  that  I  go  now.  His  wisdom  is 
inscrutable.  No  skill  of  man  could  have  saved 
Hie.  If  we  had  gone  to  the  South  last  winter, 
as  was  often  recommended,  it  would  have  made 
no  important  change  in  my  health.  I  ktiow 
there  is  a  power  that  could  have  restored  mc, 
and  can  do  it  now  ;  it  can  even  raise  the  deatl 
when  consistent  with  His  will.  If  He  had  any 
work  sp(!cially  for  me  to  do,  1  bc^lieve  He  would 
even  now  raise  mc  again  for  tlic  purpose,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  this  to  be  done,  and  1 
might  never  bo  better  prepared  to  die  than  I  am 
at  present.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  resigned.  When 
I  shall  be  taken  from  thee,  endeavor  to  be  cheer- 
ful ;  attend  to  thy  concerns ;  go  to  religious 


meetings  j  visit  thy  friends,  entertain  them  as 
heretofore."  She  replied,  she  intended  to  follow 
his  counsel  if  her  Heavenly  Father  gave  her 
strength.  He  added  with  much  earnestness, 
''He  never  has  forsaken  thee;  serve  Him  and 
He  never  will  forsake  thee.  Be  faithful  to  all 
his  requirings,  and  then  we  shall  meet  again  in 
Heaven.  There  is  no  other  way  to  His  kingdom 
but  by  obedience  to  His  will."  He  then  repeat- 
ed the  exhortation,  "Try  to  be  cheerful.  I  was 
so  in  thy  absence  during  the  space  of  several 
months  in  1852.  I  felt  myself  in  my  right 
place  at  home.  My  trust  and  confidence  was  in 
my  Heavenly  Father;  although  I  was  mostly 
alone  as  to  outward  society,  I  felt  safe  in  his  care 
and  keeping.  I  was  confident  that  he  would  not 
permit  anything  to  come  upon  me'that  was  not  de- 
signed as  a  blessing ;  thus  I  passed  the  time  in 
thy  absence,  not  only  cheerfully  but  happily." 

To  a  young  woman,  for  whose  welfare  he  was 
very  solicitous,  he  said,  "some  young  friends 
seem  preparing  to  go  great  lengths  in  amuse- 
ments, and  to  think  little  of  a  future  state,  or, 
if  thoughts  of  that  nature  arise,  light  and  trifling 
diversions  are  calculated  to  dissipate  them.  I 
desire  thou  mayest  be  a  Friend,  attend  to  the 
smallest  manifestations  of  duty,  though  it  should 
be  to  lay  aside  some  article  of  dress,  fear  not 
what  others  may  say.  There  is  a  power  that  can 
carry  thee  through  every  trial.  Place  th}'-  de- 
pendence upon  it,  and  when  anything  is  presented 
to  thy  mind  as  a  duty,  wait  to  know  that  it  is  a 
Divine  requiring,  and  thy  obedience  will  bring 
thee  a  reward  greater  than  anything  else  can 
give.  Thus  make  thy  peace  with  thy  Maker 
while  in  health,  that  when  prostrated  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  thou  majest  not  have  a  guilty  con- 
science to  contend  with.  What  should  I  do  now, 
in  this  great  weakness,  if  I  did  not  feel  my  con- 
science clear  in  the  sight  of  my  iMaker." 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
following  night  he  said,  "  the  nearer  I  draw  to- 
ward the  close  of  life,  the  greater  is  the  peace  I 
enjoy,  and  the  brighter  is  u)y  prospect  of  aji  en- 
trance into  eternal  rest.  Give  my  love  to  all  my 
friends  every  where,"  and  to  an  aged  friend 
whom  he  named,  say,  "I  go  a  little  before  thee." 
In  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  he  expressed  his 
love  and  gratitude  for  their  kindness  and  atten- 
tion to  him.  To  one  who  had  hmg  looked  to  him 
for  counsel  and  care  he  said,  "  Put  thy  trust  in 
Providence;  He  will  provide  for  tliee."  lie 
being  the  last  of  his  mother's  children,  ho  felt 
murli  si)licitn(lc  for  her,  auvl  having  made  every 
arrangemcnl  in  his  power,  for  her  fiituro  coMifort 
and  aceoinmodation,  he  commondiMl  her  to  thi^^o 
he  loved. 

After  he  had  done  speaking  to  the  Inst  friend 
who  had  eomo  to  see  him,  he  said,  *Vl  am  done. 
Now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace. 
I  see  a  place  prepared  for  mo."  l^oque.<!ting 
that  all  around  should  be  kept  (juict  and  still,  ho 
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said,  "  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  pass  quietly 
away,  and  be  released  from  all  my  sufferiugs, 
but  uevertheless,  am  willing  to  lay  here  as  long 
as  to  my  Heavenly  Father  it  may  seem  best/' 
Durini^  the  night,  his  head  becoming  distressed, 
affected  his  intellect,  so  that  he  requested,  if  he 
should  become  quite  insensible  of  what  passed, 
that  nothing  of  a  spirituous  nature  should  be 
given  him,  fearing  that  by  endeavoring  to  give 
temporary  strength  to  the  body,  the  mind  might 
be  clouded  and  weakened;  thus  reviving  his 
often  repeated  testimony  against  the  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  even  as  a  medicine,  having  some- 
times taken  them  in  this  way  until  he  became 
uneasy  with  it,  saying  to  a  friend,  "I  would 
rather  die  than  be  restored  to  health  by  their 
use,  because  I  see  a  danger  of  falling  a  victim 
to  the  love  of  them.''  During  several  hours  of 
the  following  morning,  he  suffered  much  from 
oppression  in  breathing,  and  great  uneasiness  in 
the  head,  so  that  his  intellect  was  again  affected. 
Afterwards,  when  his  mind  became  settled,  he 
said  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  resigned  to  bear  all  this 
suffering.  I  see  clearly,  there  is  another  state 
beyond,  where  all  is  joy  and  peace,  and  that  I 
shall  enter  into  it  when  this  scene  closes." 
Then  again  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  all  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Divine  Power  as  the  only  source 
of  good,  he  said,  Our  own  works  will  avail 
nothing.  Whatever  our  Heavenly  Father  com- 
mands, that  do  ;  and  put  your  trust  in  Him." 
To  a  young  woman  who  was  waiting  on  him,  he 
said,  "  I  am  willing  to  bear  all  my  present  suf^ 
fering,  for  all  is  silence  and  joy  in  Heaven.'' 

His  mother  going  to  him,  he  affectionately 
saluted  her,  saying  "  Farewell,  the  last  parting 
must  come,  this  is  our  last  farewell."  Then 
waving  his  hand,  as  a  signal  to  leave  him,  he 
lay  quietly,  until  it  was  evident  that  his  respira- 
tion was  failing,  when  after  a  short  interval, 
without  a  sigh  or  struggle,  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
at  20  minutes  after  1  o'clock,  on  the  1st  day  of 
the  11th  month,  1854,  in  the  29th  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  us  no  cause  to  doubt,  that  his  im- 
mortal spirit  has  passed  from  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle, "to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away." 

His  remains  were  interred  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  at  Westbury,  after  a  large  and 
solemn  meeting  held  on  the  occasion. 

As  further  illustrating  the  religious  concern  of 
the  deceased,  it  may  be  added,  that  several  days 
previous  to  his  desth,  he  gave  directions  relative 
to  his  funeral.  He  requested  that  his  remains 
shonld  be  laid  out  in  a  plain,  simple  manner,  and 
his  coflBn  made  of  pine,  without  ornameut,  as 
had  been  the  custom  of  his  family  for  many 
years,  saying,  ''I  have  a  testimony  to  bear  against 
the  modern  fishion  of  laying  out  the  dead  in  an 
expensive  ornamental  way,  and  I  desire  that  no 
monument  or  tombstone  of  any  kind  may  be 
placed  at  my  grave." — Then  added,  "  Take  me 


into  the  Meeting  house,  and  then  I  -  would  be 
willing  a  solemn,  silent  meeting  should  be  held 
on  the  occasion,  but  as  to  the  latter,  I  lay  no 
restrictions,  but  leave  all  to  Divine  direction,'^ 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  LII. 

Joseph  Bevington,  son  of  Timothy  and  Hannah  ' 
Bevington,  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  was  a  young 
man,  who  from  a  child  was  sober  and  well  in- 
clined, exemplary  in  his  conduct,  dutiful  to  his  j 
parents,  and  of  a  tender  and  loving  disposition.  \ 
As  he  grew  up  towards  man's  estate,  he  gave 
evident  proofs  of  a  suitable  attention  to  that  di- 
vine principle  in  his  own  mind,  by  which  his  i 
conduct  was  so  regulated,  as  to  give  ground  of  | 
hope  that  he  would  fill  up  his  station  with  repu-  { 
tation  to  himself  and  comfort  to  his  friends. 

He  was  taken  ill  the  1st  of  the  6th  mo.  1771,  I 
and  his  disorder  gradually  increasing,  his  father  j 
found  his  mind  engaged  to  go  and  sit  by  him  one  \ 
evening,  on  his  going  to  bed  sooner  than  usual,  I 
and  in  much  tenderness  expressed,  that  though  I 
he  had  hoped  he  might,  in  the  appointment  of  ! 
Providence,  have  been  his  successor,  both  In  the  | 
church  and  in  the  world,  yet,  when  illness  at-  j 
tacked  even  one  so  young  and  healthy  as  he,  the 
issue  might  be  doubtful,  and  therefore  desired 
him  to  examine  his  accounts  and  meetness  for  a 
final  change,  if  the  Lord  should  please  to  remove 
him.    He,  in  affectionate,  lively  terms,  expressed 
the  sense  he  had  of  his  fsither's  tender  regard  for 
him,  and  ihey  parted  that  evening  under  a  sweet 
sense  of  that  love  which  unites  beyond  the  ties 
of  nature. 

His  distemper  increasing,  which  proved  to  be  • 
a  fever,  he  was  mercifully  preserved  sensible,  f 
His  father  and  mother  being  often  concerned  to  I 
wait  on  the  Lord  by  his  bed  side,  he  was  frc-  I 
quently  broken  into  tenderness,  but  did  not  say  [ 
much. 

Getting  a  little  better,  he  went  into  the  coun-  ' 
try  for  the  air.  In  some  conversation  with  a 
friend  there  who  was  in  a  declining  state,  he  ex- 
pressed, that  he  did  not  know  how  it  might  please 
Providence  to  deal  with  him  ;  "  but,"  said  he, 
"  I  had  rather,  if  consistent  with  his  will,  go 
now,  than  live  longer  and  fall  into  any  thing  • 
that  might  bring  dishonor  to  our  holy  profes- 
sion." 

A  near  friend  visiting  him,  found  him  in  tears,  . 
and  expressing  her  fears  lest  any  thing  had 
grieved  him,  he  answered,  no,  but  that  he  was  ' 
looking  toward  another  world. 

He  returned  from  the  country  in  about  a  week, 
rather  poorly,  and  on  the  morrow  was  seized 
with  a  shivering  fit,  and  sending  for  his  father 
he  with  earnestness  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
said,  Dear  father,  I  have  already  gone  through 
a  very  trying  time,  but  I  believe  this  will  be 
much  more  so and  expressing  his  care  for  his  ^ 
parents,  added,  "  He  that  made  me,  has  a  right  ! 
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to  take  me  away  when  be  pleases ;  and  I  desire, 
that  as  he  hath  favored  me  with  much  resigna- 
tion of  mind  to  his  will  hitherto,  it  may  con- 
tinue. I  have  not  always  been  so  careful  and 
circumspect  in  my  conduct  as  I  ought  to  have 
been  ;  but  lately,  and  especially  since  my  illness, 
I  do  not  know  tiiat  I  could  have  done  better,  and 
trust  it  will  be  well  with  me." 

His  indisposition  increasing,  all  hopes  of  his 
recovery  were  removed,  in  which  ho  being  in 
extreme  pain  and  sickness,  his  parents  were  en- 
gaged to  wait  on  the  Lord  with  him,  who  was 
graciously  pleased  to  comfort  their  minds  ;  and 
under  this  broken,  humble,  contrite  state  before 
Him  who  sustains  his  people  in  every  needful 
time,  this  beloved  youth  with  an  audible  voice 
said,  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  day  would  this  have 
been  to  me,  if  I  had  cause  to  fear  I  was  going  to 
meet  an  angry  judge,  that  might  say,  depart 
from  me,  thou  worker  of  iniquity  !  but,"  said  he, 
I  have  hope  in  Grod,  that  I  shall  be  admitted 
into  his  rest."  This  much  bowed  the  hearts  of 
all  his  connections  present,  and  helped  to  bear 
up  their  spirits  in  this  trying  season. 

Soon  after,  this  dear  object  of  paternal  affec- 
tion, quietly  departed  this  life  in  his  father's 
arms,  having  in  a  good  degree  escaped  the 
dangers,  jeopardies,  and  temptations  attendant 
on  human  life,  and  we  trust  was  gathered  with 
the  beauty  of  innocence  upon  him,  to  the  just  of 
all  generations,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  QUAKERS. 

The  following  sentiment  was  published  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 

For  my  part,  I  consciensciously  believe,  that 
there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion  in  the 
idolatry  that  kneels  in  mistaken  though  heartfelt 
gratitude,  to  a  sculptured  image,  than  in  the  de- 
liberate mockery  that  sends  up  solemn  sounds 
from  thoughtless  tongues.  This  is  a  rock  of 
temptation  which  the  Quakers  have  avoided )  in 
dispensing  with  the  inspiration  of  song,  they  at 
least  shun  its  abuses :  and  if  they  really  succeed 
in  filling  their  hour  with  intense  religious  medi- 
tation and  spiritual  communion  ;  if  from  their 
still  retreat  the  waves  of  this  boisterous  world 
arc  excluded,  and  send  hither  no  disturbing 
billows  J  if  no  calculations  of  interest,  and  no 
sanguine  plans  are  there  presented  ;  if  no  hopes, 
nor  fears,  nor  regrets,  nor  triumphs,  nor  recollec- 
tions, nor  any  other  llowers  that  grow  this  side 
the  grave,  are  gathered  and  pressed  to  the 
bosom,  on  the  margin  of  these  quiet  waters ;  if, 
in  short,  the  very  silence  of  the  scene  is  not  too 
much  for  the  feeble  heart  of  man,  which  if  de- 
prived of  the  stay  of  external  things  will  either 
fall  back  on  itself,  or  else  will  rove  to  the  world's 
end,  to  expend  its  restless  activity  in  a  field  of 
chaotic  imaginings  j  if,  I  say,  the  Quakers  arc  so 
happy  as  to  escape  these  perils,  together  with 


the  seductions  to  vanity  which  music  and  preach- 
ing present,  then  must  their  worship  be  the 
purest  of  all  worships,  and  their  absence  of 
forms  be  the  perfection  of  all  form. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Chronicle  of  1769,  published  by  William  God- 
dard,  in  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  in  or  about  the 
year  1710,  a  Swedish  Missionary  preached  a 
sermon  at  an  Indian  treaty  held  at  Conestogoe, 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  sermon  he  set  forth 
Original  Sin,  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator,  and 
endeavored  by  certain  arguments  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 

That  after  he  had  ended  his  discourse,  one  of 
the  Indian  chiefs  made  a  speech  in  reply  to  his 
sermon,  the  discourse  on  both  sides  being  made 
known  by  interpreters.  That,  the  missionary,  on 
his  return  to  Sweden,  published  both  his  sermon 
and  the  Indian's  reply  in  Latin,  and  having  de- 
dicated them  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  desired 
them  to  furnish  him  with  arguments  to  confute 
such  strong  reasoning  of  the  Indians. 

Philalathes. 
Since  the  subject  of  this  errand  is  to  persuade 
us  to  embrace  a  new  doctrine,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss,  before  we  offer  him  the  reasons  why 
we  cannot  comply  with  his  request,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  grounds  and  principles  of  that  reli- 
gion which  he  would  have  us  to  abandon.  Our 
forefathers  were  under  a  strong  impression,  as 
also  we  are,  that  those  who  act  well  in  this  life, 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  next,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  virtue;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  behave  wickedly  here  will  undergo 
such  punishments  hereafter,  as  are  proportionate 
to  the  crimes  they  were  guilty  of. 

This  has  been  constantly  and  invariably  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  for  a  truth,  through 
every  successive  generation  of  our  ancestors,  It 
could  not  then  have  taken  its  rise  from  fables, 
for  human  fiction,  however  artfully  and  plausibly 
contrived,  can  never  gain  credit  long,  among  any 
people  where  free  enquiry  is  allowed,  which  was 
never  denied  by  our  ancestors,  who  on  the  con- 
trary thought  it  the  sacred  and  inviolable  right 
of  every  man  to  examine  and  judge  for  himself. 
Therefore  we  think  it  evident  that  our  notion 
concerning  future  rewards  and  punislnnonts  was 
cither  revealed  immediately  from  heaven  to  some 
of  our  forofEithers,  and  from  them  descended  to 
us,  or  that  it  is  implanted  in  each  of  us  at  our 
creation  by  the  Creator  of  all  things.  What- 
ever the  method  might  have  been  wlioreby  God 
has  been  pleased  to  make  known  his  will  and 
give  us  a  ktmwledgc  of  our  duty,  it  is  still  in  our 
sense  a  divine  revelation. 

Now,  we  desire  to  propose  to  him  stuno  ques- 
tions, l^oes  ho  believe  tliat  our  forefathers,  men 
eminent  for  their  piety,  const^uit  and  warm  in 
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the  pursuit  of  virtue,  hoping  thereby  to  merit 
eternal  happiness,  were  all  damned  ?  Docs  he 
think  that  we,  who  are  their  zealous  imitators 
in  good  works,  and  influenced  by  the  same 
motives  as  they  were,  earnestly  endeavoring,  with 
the  greatest  circumspection,  to  tread  the  paths 
of  integrity,  are  in  a  state  of  damnation  ?  If 
these  be  his  sentiments  they  are  surely  as  im- 
pious as  they  are  bold  and  daring.  In  the  next 
place,  we  beg  that  he  would  explain  himself  more 
particularly  concerning  the  revelation  he  talks 
of.  If  he  admits  of  no  other  but  what  is  con- 
tained in  his  written  book,  the  contrary  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  shown  before  ;  but,  if  he  says 
that  God  has  revealed  himself,  but  not  sufficient 
for  our  salvation,  then  we  ask  to  what  purpose 
should  he  have  revealed  himself  to  us  in  any 
wise  ?  It  is  clear  that  a  revelation  insufficient 
to  save  cannot  put  us  in  a  better  condition  than 
we  should  be  in  without  any  revelation  at  all ; 
we  cannot  conceive  that  God  should  point  out  to 
us  the  end  we  ought  to  aim  at,  without  opening 
to  us  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  end.  But  sup- 
posing our  understanding  to  be  so  far  illuminated 
as  to  know  it  to  be  our  duty  to  please  God,  who 
yet  has  left  us  under  an  incapacity  of  doing  it, 
will  this  missionary  therefore  conclude  that  we 
shall  be  eternally  damned  ?  Will  he  take  upon 
him  to  pronounce  damnation  against  us  for  not 
doing  those  things  which  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges were  impossible  by  us  to  be  done  ?  It  is 
our  opinion  that  every  man  is  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  for  his  own  salvation.  The 
Almighty,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may  have 
communicated  himself  to  diffi^rent  races  of  people 
in  a  different  manner ;  some  say  they  have  the 
will  of  God  in  writing;  be  it  so,  their  revelation 
has  no  advantage  above  ours,  since  both  must  be 
equally  sufficient  to  save,  or  the  end  of  the  reve- 
lation would  be  frustrated ;  besides,  if  they  both 
be  true,  they  must  be  the  same  in  substance,  and 
the  difference  can  only  be  in  the  mode  of  the 
communication. 

He  tells  us  there  are  many  precepts  in  his 
written  revelation  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of;  but  those  written  commands  could  only  be 
designed  for  those  who  have  the  writings;  they 
cannot  possibly  concern  us.  Had  the  Almighty 
thought  such  knowledge  necessary  for  our  salva- 
tion, his  goodness  would  not  have  so  long  de- 
ferred the  communication  of  it  to  us  ;  and  to  say 
that  in  a  matter  so  necessary  he  could  not  at 
one  and  the  same  time  equally  reveal  himself  to 
all  mankind,  is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute 
denial  of  his  omnipotence.  Without  doubt  he 
can  make  his  will  manifest  with  or  without  the 
help  of  any  book  or  the  assistance  of  any  bookish 
man  whatsoever.  We  shall  in  the  next  place 
consider  the  arguments  which  arise  from  a  con- 
sideration of  Providence.  If  we  be  the  work  of 
God,  which  we  presume  will  not  be  denied,  it 
follows  from  thence  that  we  are  under  the  care 


]  and  protection  of  God,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  Deity  should  abandon  his  own  creatures 
and  be  utterly  regardless  of  their  welfare.  Then 
to  say  that  the  Almighty  has  permitted  us  to  re- 
main in  a  fatal  error  through  so  many  ages  is  to 
represent  him  as  a  tyrant.    How  is  it  consistent 
with  his  justice  to  force  life  upon  a  race  of  mortals 
without  their  consent,  and  then  to  damn  them  ; 
eternally  without  opening  to  them  a  door  of 
salvation.    Our  conceptions  of  the  gracious  God 
are  much  more  noble,  and  we  think  that  those  who 
teach  otherwise  do  little  less  than  blaspheme,  f 
Again,  it  is  through  the  care  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  that  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
through  many  generations  to  this  day,  our  name  : 
has  been  preserved  unbiotted  out  by  our  enemies, 
unreduced  to  nothing ;  by  the  same  care  we  now  1 
enjoy  oar  lives  and  are  furnished  with  the  ueces-  i 
sary  means  of  preserving  those  lives.    But  all  ' 
those  things  are  trifling  compared  with  our  sal- 
vation  ;  therefore,  since  God  has  been  so  careful  > 
of  us  in  matters  of  little  consequence,  it  will  be 
absurd  to  affirm  that  he  has  neglected  us  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance.    Admit  that 
he  hath  forsaken  us,  yet  it  could  not  have  been  j 
without  a  just  cause.    Let  us  suppose  that  some  1 
heinous  crime  was  committed  by  one  of  our  { 
ancestors,  like  to  that  we  are  told  happened  ] 
among  another  race  of  people  in  such  a  case,  [ 
God  would  certainly  punish  the  criminal,  but  f 
would  never  involve  us  that  are  innocent  in  his 
guilt.  Those  who  think  otherwise  must  make  the 
Almighty  a  very  whimsical,  ill-natured  being. 
Once  more,  are  the  Christians  more  virtuous,  or 
rather  are  they  not  much  more  vicious  than  we 
are  ?    If  so,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  they  are 
the  objects  of  God's  beneficence  while  we  are 
neglected  ?    Does  the  Deity  confer  his  favors  ! 
without  reason,  and  with  so  much  partiality  ?  * 
In  a  word,  we  find  the  Christians  much  morede-  f 
praved  in  their  morals  than  ourselves,  and  we  ■ 
judge  of  their  doctrine  by  the  badness  of  their 
lives. 


ILLITERATE  PREACHERS. 

Speaking  of  the  power  which  accompanied  the 
preaching  of  some  of  the  plain  and  illiterate  | 
preachers  amongst  the  primitive  Friends,  Isaac  f 
Pennington  remarks :  ( 

^'0  !  the  breathings  and  meltings  of  soul,  the  ; 
sense  of  the  living  presence  of  God,  the  subject-  f 
ing  of  the  heart  unto  the  Lord,  &c.,  which  hath 
often  been  known,  and  sealed  to,  from  the  powerful  ' 
appearance  of  God  in  their  ministry  !    Indeed  : 
when  I  have  considered  these  and  such-like  i 
things  in  my  heart,  and  narrowly  marked  them 
in  my  converse  with  them,  I  have  been  often  ■ 
forced  to  cry  out  concerning  them,  '  Truly  here 
is  a  man  very  weak  and  contemptible,  but  God 
very  glorious  and  powerful  !'  And,  indeed,  when 
at  any  time  I  looked  upon  the  men,  I  was  hardly  : 
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able  to  forbear  disdaining  them  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  eye  of  my  spirit  beheld  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Lord  in  them,  I  could 
hardly  forbear  over  esteeming  and  exalting 
them.'' 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MORAL  POWER  TO  BRUTAL 
FORCE. 

Lessons  for  Fighting  Christians. 

A  short  time  before  the  late  John  Williams 
left  England  for  the  last  time,  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  during  a  few  hours'  ride. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  such  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  Grospel  principle  of  peace,  that  he 
should  have  no  fear  of  going  alone  amongst  the 
most  savage  tribe  of  men,  could  he  be  assured 
that  they  had  not  before  had  intercourse  with 
white  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  affecting  manner  of  his 
death,  yet  from  circumstances  w^hich  have  since 
transpired,  it  may  be  inferred  that  hisj  opinion 
was  correct.  Not  only  at  Erromanga,  but  at 
many  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Englishmen 
and  Americans  have  been  guilty  of  great  treach- 
ery, and  of  unprovoked  acts  of  violence  and  cru- 
elty. These,  of  course,  have  excited  a  spirit  of 
retaliation  in  the  natives,  who,  when  they  have 
opportunity,  inflict  vengeance  on  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  In  this  they  do  no  other- 
wise than  those  called  civilized  nations.  Is  it 
not  just  what  the  enlightened  Christian  English 
and  French  have  done  at  Odessa,  in  the  Baltic, 
and  elsewhere  ?  And  is  not  all  warfare  conducted 
on  the  same  principle,  or  rather  want  of  princi- 
ple ?  The  greatest  suffering  falls  on  the  inno- 
cent ;  while  the  most  guilty  generally  not  only 
escape  suffering,  but  are  often  the  only  gainers. 
It  is  a  perfect  fallacy  to  resort  to  war  in  order  to 
punish  the  aggressor,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
jured. A  letter  lately  received  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  states,  that  when  the  ship, 
John  Williams,  was,  a  short  time  before,  lying 
off  Erromango,  the  very  man  who  killed  the 
missionary,  Williams,  came  on  board.  On  being 
asked  why  he  killed  the  missionary,  he  replied, 
*♦  White  man  had  been  to  the  island  and  slain 
his  brother  and  sister  ;  he  feared  this  white  man 
would  do  likewise,  and  so  he  killed  him."  This 
man  is"  now  under  Christian  instruction.  A  large 
part  of  the  island  still  remains  heathen  ;  and  tlic 
chief  and  people  of  this  district  tried  to  engiigo 
the  others  in  a  war,  soon  after  they  became 
Christians.  They  nssembled  at  the  boundary 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  in 
former  years,  and  sent  them  a  challenge.  One 
of  the  Christian  chiefs  and  one  of  the  teachers 
went  out  and  met  tiie  warriors,  and  told  them 
that  thoy  wore  not  afraid  of  them,  but  they  were 
afraid  of  Cod,  and  desired  his  word  and  would 
not  fight.  The  heathens  were  disarmed  by  their 
admonitions  and  exhortations,  returned  quietly 


to  their  own  homes,  and  there  has  been  no  more 
war  there.  A  beautiful  realization  of  the  text : 
— ''When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him."  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  world,  if 
their  European  friends,  who  send  the  Bible  to 
these  people,  received  its  doctrines  in  the  same 
simple  manner.  The  promoters  of  Missionary 
and  Bible  Societies  would  thus  be  greatly  instru- 
mental in  speedily  bringing  about  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Peace.  Society — "  permanent  and  uni- 
versal peace."  But  in  this  particular,  the 
heathen  themselves  reason  and  act  more  con- 
sistently than  the  greater  portions  of  professing 
Christians.  A  New  Zealand  chief,  in  convers- 
ing with  a  missionary,  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  respecting  a 
future  life.  "  If  this  be  true,"  he  said,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  warrior  ?  If  there  be  no  j^os 
to  attack,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do."  He  saw 
at  once,  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  allow 
of  fighting ;  and  that  if  he  renounced  heathenism, 
he  must  renounce  war. — Herald  of  Peace. 


RELIGIOUS  PROFESSION. 

That  professor  of  religion  follows  afar  off  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  Divine  Master,  who  cannot 
be  pointed  at  in  matters  of  every-day  life  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  a  truth,  and 
as  sad  as  it  is  true,  that  innumerable  men  marked 
for  their  religious  zeal  and  piet}'-  in  the  sanctuary, 
are  equally  marked  for  their  doubtful  integrity 
in  the  street;  just  as  ready  as  a  non-professor  to 
drive  a  sharp  bargain,  to  turn  the  best  side  out 
of  an  article  for  sale,  and  the  best  side  in  of  one 
to  be  purchased,  to  amass  wealth  by  doubtful 
expedients,  and  to  hold  on  to  it  with  a  grip  that 
death  itself  is  scarcely  competent  to  unclose. 

There  is  no  argument  more  ready  to  spring  to 
the  lips  of  the  caviler  against  religion,  than  the 
short-comings  of  its  ostensible  profos.sors ;  and 
one  unworthy  member  of  a  religious  society  is  a 
far  greater  hindrance  to  its  success  and  prosperity, 
than  a  hundred  open  and  avowed  enemies.  Of 
what  avail  will  it  be  to  the  man  who  fails  in 
business  and  compromises  his  debts  for  the  very 
purpose  of  making  a  fortune  by  the  financial 
operation,  that  he  and  his  family  attend  a  fashion- 
able church  regularly,  and  observe  all  the  out- 
ward forma  of  religion  ?  Will  the  man  who  re- 
ceived twenty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  an  honest  debt, 
when  the  debtor  might  have  paid  the  wiiolo,  bo 
likely  to  respect  religion  the  more  by  these  pro- 
fessions ? 

JMen  are  too  apt  to  estimnto  the  value  of  any 
doctrine  by  the  character  of  those  who  believe  in 
it,  forgetting  that  juofessions  and  practice  are 
not  unfre(|uently  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The 
nidre  imniactilate  a  genuine  tiling  may  bo,  the 
more  repulsive  d»H\s  an  imitation  of  it  appear. 
All  men  have  their  imporfcctious,  and  therefore 
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Christians  are  not  exeaipt  from  the  common  frail- 
ties of  humanity;  but  a  true  follower  of  the 
Saviour,  even  if  he  does  at  times  wander  from 
the  right  path,  is  quite  another  thing  from  the 
man  who  covers  himself  with  a  thin  cloak  of 
religious  profession,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  his  own  selfish  and  unhallowed  purposes. 

It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  when  an  un- 
worthy member  of  a  religious  society  comes  be- 
fore us,  that  he  is  not  a  true  and  genuine  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  militant,  and  that  the 
Head  of  the  church  himself  has  made  the  follow- 
ing explicit  declaration. — '^Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven/^ 

F  kYeND  S^I  N  T  E  L  L  I  G  E  NCE  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  23,  1855. 

Friends'  School. — In  our  advertising  column 
will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  re-opening  of  the* 
Boys'  department  of  this  Institution.  Our  rea- 
ders may  well  believe,  from  the  frequent  mani- 
festations of  interest  to  be  met  with  in  this  pa- 
per, during  former  years,  that  we  rejoice  in  the 
anticipated  resuscitation  of  this  branch  of  our 
school.  We  have  long  mourned  over  the  seem- 
ing apathy  of  Society  in  regard  to  the  deeply  in- 
teresting subject  of  education.  To  us  it  has 
'constituted  a  paradox,  not  easily  reconciliable 
with  its  antecedent  history,  that  a  commodious 
building,  with  all  the  appliances  for  teaching, 
should  be  vainly  proffered  for  use  and  occupa- 
tion, in  the  heart  of  a  city  peculiarly  stamped 
and  characterized  by  the  presence  and  influence 
of  Friends. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  stigma  implied 
by  this  feeling,  will  now  be  wiped  away.  The 
committee  have  procured  the  services  of  a  Teach- 
er whose  reputation  stands  high,  and  whose  ef- 
forts will  doubtless  soon  place  the  character  of 
the  Seminary  in  the  foremost  rank  of  similar  in- 
stitutions. It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  observe 
the  restoration  of  the  good  old  practice  of  two 
sessions  a  day  instead  of  one.  We  understand 
the  Committee  were  unanimous  upon  this  subject, 
and  we  augur  favorably  for  the  future  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  as  its  result.  To  de- 
velop sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  the  physical 
vrelfare  of  the  student  must  be  carefully  provided 
for.  The  continuous  application  of  mental  labor 
through  five  consecutive  hours  cannot  be  safe  for 
the  tender  and  growing  frame  of  the  child.  We 


hope,  therefore,  that  Friends  will,  by  exhibiting 
moderation  and  temperance  in  this  very  impor- 
tant particular,  do  something  to  stem  the  ruinous 
fashion  of  forcing  the  youthful  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  the  bodily  health. 

In  a  few  words,  we  can  confidently  recommend 
this  school,  and  sincerely  hope  that  our  mem- 
bers and  others  will  be  aroused  to  the  great  ne- 
cessity of  a  guarded  education  of  their  offspring 
in  the  principles  we  profess.  If  our  individual 
views  and  predilections  cannot  be  fully  gratified, 
let  us,  at  least,  hopefully  unite  in  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  this  great  concern  of  society  on  a  basis  • 
which  cordial  union  and  consolidated  effort  can  i 
alone  render  practicable. 

We  thought  a  former  brief  statement  of  our  r 
views  in  regard  to  obituaries,  was  sufficiently  ex- 
planatory, but  we  feel  it  due  to  our  correspon- 
dent   R."  whose  strictures  on  our  course  have 
been  received,  still  further  to  state  that  we  have 
endeavored  on  all  occasions  to  avoid  '^partiality,'' 
and  when  "change  of  diction"  in  any  communi- 
cation has  been  necessary,  to  preserve  the  most 
impressive  and  important  parts,  carefully  consid- 
ering the  feelings  of  friends  most  nearly  interest- 
ed.    In   those  to  which   our  correspondent 
alludes  as  having  been  "  unwarrantably  curtail.  [ 
ed,"  we  thought  the  substance  was  retained,  and  i 
regret  that  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  While  f 
we  feel  that  the  liberty  to  judge  should  be  grant- 
ed us,  we  wish  to  exercise  it,  so  far  as  we  are  able; 
in  kindness,  in  justice,  and  in  truth. 

The  Report  of  the  '' Society  for  the  Employ- 
ment and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,"  to  which ; 
attention  was  called  in  the  editorial  of  last  week,  \ 
was  accidentally  omitted  in  that  number,  and  I 
has  since  been  mislaid.  We  will  endeavor  to  ^ 
procure  it  for  our  next. 


Married,— On  Fourth  day  afternoon,  the  6th 
inst.,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Thomas  ' 
P.  RowLETT  to  Lydia  N.,  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  ■ 
Longstreth,  all  of  this  city. 


The  longer  I  live  the  more  expedient  I  find  it 
to  endeavor  more  and  more  to  extend  my  sympa- 
thies and  aff"ections.  The  natural  tendency,  of 
advancing  years  is  to  narrow  and  contract  these 
feelings.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  wish  to  form  a 
new  and  sworn  friendship  every  day,  to  increase 
my  circle  of  intimates ;  these  are  very  diflferenlj 
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affairs.  But  I  find  it  conduces  to  my  mental 
health  and  happiness  to  find  out  all  I  can  which 
is  amiable  in  those  I  come  in  contact  with,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  it. — Bernard  Bartonv. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Queen  Caroline,  wife 
of  George  2d,  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  there  has  arisen  out 
of  a  system  of  disputation,  anarchy  of  belief  and 
disbelief,  a  religion  called  the  religion  of  the 
Quakers  ;  and  although  the  great  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  simple,  original  worship,  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  because  I  am  con- 
scious you  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  its  beauty,  im- 
portance, and  truth. 

It  appears  to  me,  my  Charlotte,  that  the  pro- 
gress made  by  this  interesting  people,  vulgarly 
called  Quakers,  and  officially  called  i^r/e?7c?s,  above 
all  other  sects,  in  simplifying  Christianity,  and 
freeing  it  from  those  mixtures  whioh  have  so 
much  disgraced  and  abused  it,  has  been  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  may  justly  set  them  at  the 
head  of  all  reformers,  and  stamp  them  with  a 
decisive  character,  in  which  their  little  peculiari- 
i  ties  of  manner  are  worthy  of  remark.    In  the 
first  place,  they  are  the  only  sect  who  admit  no 
priests  or  ministers,  as  a  separate  order  of  men, 
into  their  constitution ;  an  advantage  of  so  capital 
I  nature,  that  some  think  it  well  worth  purchas- 
ng  by  the  institution  of  a  distinct  society  for 
ihat  direct  purpose  only.    For  what  a  legion  of 
)vils  does  this  cutoff?  Not  to  mention  the  greater 
nischiefs,  which  the  struggles  for  wealth  and 
)0wer,  by  an  established  clergy,  have  in  all 
ountries    occasioned,  are  not  their  rivalries, 
;heir  parties,  their  controversies,  their  interests, 
heir  intermeddlings,  the  bane  of  concord  and 
'  )rotherly  affection  in  all  the  communities  of 
eparatists  ?    Does  not  their  ordinate  authority 
requently  as  much  infringe  the  rights  and  liber- 
ies of  private  congregations,  as  it  always  does 
f  national  churches  ?    Do  they  not  afford  a  ready 
'  leans  of  laying  at  the  foot  of  power,  the  politi- 
i  il  influences  of  dissenting  bodies  ?    It  would 
1  0  too  much  to  assert  that  it  never  was  in  the 
,  mtemplation  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
(  iligion,  to  institute  such  a  body  of  men,  and 
lat  the  supposed  necessity  of  them  is  contradic- 
)ry  to  the  notion  of  divine  revelation,  freely  and 
!  early  communicated  in  writing;  but  we  cannot 
;  3lp  lamenting,  at  least,  that  so  many  corrup- 
'  Ions,  forgeries  and  interpolations  of  scripture, 
hich  they  have  been  accused  of,  should  deform 
>e  page  of  history.    Heeondly,  I  find  that  the 
i!  uakers  are  the  only  people  who  have  completely 
!•  itached  religion  from  state  policy,  and  tliereby 
I  'oided  that  doubtful  combination  of  two  dis- 
f  tnilar  interests,  which  has  too  frequently  spoiled 
1  id  caluminatcd  both.     They  have  confined 
I  ligion  to  its  proper  province,  of  amending  the 
il  art  and  lives  of  men,  and  have  abhorred  the 


I  plan  of  making  it  subservient  to  the  narrow  and 
,  temporary  purposes  of  a  party  or  a  government. 
.  They  have  not  dared  to  enlist  the  xllmighty  in 
the  service  of  a  particular  nation,  or  to  point  his 
thunders  against  their  fellow  creatures,  merely 
because  their  worldly  interests  interfered. 

They  have  not  set  apart  days  for  the  religious 
s»elebration,  or  commemoration  of  public  events, 
the  final  consequence  of  which  no  man  can  see, 
and  which  are  regarded  with  totally  different 
feelings  by  different  parties.  Keeping  their  own 
hands  unstained  with  blood,  they  have  viewed 
the  shedding  of  blood  by  others  as  a  subject  of 
humiliation  rather  than  of  thanksgiving ;  and  if 
ever  they  offer  prayers  for  national  blessings,  it 
is  for  those  of  peace,  brotherly  love,  and  right- 
eousness, in  which  they  desire  that  all  mankind 
should  equally  participate  and  as  strenuously 
endeavor  to  effect. 

Thirdly.  I  do  not  know  that  they  differ  from 
other  Christians  in  their  speculative  notions  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  interposition  of 
Providence  in  human  concerns ;  yet  I  can  see 
that  they  are  much  more  wary  and  reserved  than 
others  in  making  petitions  for  particular  favors ; 
and  hence,  according  to  my  judgment,  they  pre- 
serve a  greater  consistency  in  the  theory  of  di- 
vine perfections,  and  inculcate  a  more  tranquil 
and  reverential  submission  to  the  will  of  the 

Deity  

Fourthly.  By  boldly  discarding,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  simplify  and  rationalize,  those  rites 
of  religion  which,  from  a  kind  of  emblematical 
veil  thrown  about  them,  will  always  be  abused 
and  misunderstood  by  the  vulgar  and  fanciful; 
they  have  eradicated  from  among  themselves  a 
vast  mass  of  superstition  and  error,  from  which 
no  sect  that  retains  them  is  entirely  free,  and 
which,  in  some,  has  almost  overwhelmed  all  that 
is  valuable  in  revelation.  How  far  they  haye 
been  justified  in  doing  this  from  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  I  do  not  enquire,  but  the  advantage 
of  having  got  rid  of  such  inlets  to  false  opinion, 
must  be  manifest  to  all  who  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing comparisons,  and  of  valuing  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  that  no  society 
of  Christians  ever  acquired  the  essential  of  their 
religion  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  or  in  so  pure  a  form ; 
and  these  privileges  arc  so  intrinsically  valuable, 
that  I  should  not  doubt  of  the  ability  of  such  a 
sect  to  maintain  its  ground,  even  though  it  were 
to  resign  its  little  peculiarities  of  speech  and 
dress. 

But  this  is  a  measure  I  would  by  now  mrsns 
recontmend  to  them  ;  their  dross,  in  particular 
should  never  be  renounced ;  its  simplicity  may 
expose  them  to  the  ridicule  of  fools,  but  at  the 
same  time  secure  them  the  approbation  of  the 
wise  and  good.  That  you  may  bo  one  of  the 
latter  number,  is  the  prayer  of  CabolINK. 
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The  following  iuteresting  account  of  the 
Potato,  is  taken  from  a  work  written  by  Dr. 
John  Bell,  containing  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
perties, qualities,  and  occasionally  the  history  of 
whatever  constitutes  the  food  or  drink  of  man. 

THE  POTATO. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
potato  is  indigenous  to  Chili  and  Peru,  in  which 
countries  it  grows  wild.  The  plant  is  very  com- 
mon about  Valparaiso,  and  Mr.  Cruickshank 
says,  that  he  has  noticed  it  along  the  coast  for 
fifteen  leagues  to  the  northward  of  that  port. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  wild 
plant,  by  this  gentleman,  viz.,  that  the  flowers 
are  always  pure  white,  free  from  the  purple  tint 
so  common  in  the  cultivated  varieties.  Amidst 
conflicting  testimony  and  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  must  give  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  potato.  Its  introduc- 
tion by  him  into  Ireland  in  1610,  is  well  authen- 
ticated by  corroborative  testimony.  Among  the 
anecdotes  told  of  this  enterprising  voyager,  it  is 
said  that  when  his  gardener  at  Younghall,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  had  reared  to  the  full  maturity 
of  apples/'  the  potatoes  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Knight,  as  a  fine  fruit  brought  from 
America,  the  man  brought  to  his  master  one  of 
the  apples,  and  asked  him  if  that  were  tht;  fine 
fruit.  Sir  Walter  having  examined  it,  was,  or 
feigned  to  be,  so  dissatisfied,  the  he  ordered  the 
"  weed*'  to  be  rooted  up.  The  gardener  obeyed, 
and  in  rooting  out  the  weeds  found  a  bushel  of 
potatoes. 

The  discrepancy  of  opinion  respecting  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  potato  in  Europe, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  com- 
mon with  the  sweet  potato.  The  latter  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  long  before  the  former, 
and  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  the  species 
brought  from  New  Granada  by  Hawkins. 

Potatoes  were  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  cultivated  by  a  very  few.  The 
Royal  Society,  in  1663,  encouraged  a  more  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  them,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting famine.  Previously,  however,  to  1684 
they  were  raised  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  in  that  year,  they  were 
planted,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  fields  in  j 
Lancashire,  a  county  in  which  they  have  ever  j 
since  been  very  extensively  cultivated.  Their 
growth  was  more  rapidly  extended  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  and  they  have  long  furnished 
from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  entire  food 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Potatoes  were  not 
raised  in  Scotland,  except  in  gardens,  till  1728, 
when  they  were  planted  in  the  open  fields  by  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Prentice,  a  day  laborer 
at  Kilsyth. 

Some  of  the  good  people  in  Scotland  were  op- 
posed, at  first,  to  the  new  vegetable,  declaring 


that  "  potatoes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 
Some  of  the  priests  in  the  Ionian  islands,  at  a 
later  period,  exponents  probably  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  manifested  their  hostility  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  potato  was  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
cause  of  man's  fall ;  and  of  course  its  use  was 
both  immoral  and  irreligious.  Of  a  piece  with 
this  was  the  hostility  of  the  French  to  the  growth 
of  the  potato  in  their  country,  in  their  voting 
against  a  benevolent  gentleman  who  took  the 
pains  to  foster  its  culture,  under  the  plea  that 
he  had  invented  the  potato. 

The  potato  was  introduced  from  England  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  thence  to  Germany,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  first 
cultivated  in  Sweden  in  1720,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  and  recommendation  of  Lin- 
naeus, it  did  not  come  into  general  cultivation 
until  1764,  when  a  royal  edict  was  published 
for  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. 

In  France  much  of  the  final  success  of  its  more 
extended  cultivation  was  due  to  the  exertions  of 
the  benevolent  Parmentier,  who  persevered 
amidst  open  opposition  and  ridicule  of  all  kinds. 
For  a  while,  the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  court 
wore  the  flower  of  the  potato  in  the  button-holes 
of  their  coats,  as  a  means  of  enlisting  popular 
favor,  or,  what  at  that  time  was  equivalent,  fash- 
ion on  its  side.  The  dearth,  in  the  first  years  ol 
the  French  revolution,  served  to  direct  attention 
more  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato, 
which,  after  a  time,  became  general.  To  it  were 
the  people  of  France  and  some  other  parts  ol 
Europe  indebted  for  protection  against  famine, 
in  the  disastrous  years  of  1816  and  1817.  W( 
might  suppose,  however,  from  the  following  inci 
dent,  that  the  prejudices  against  the  root  wert 
not  so  great  in  all  parts  of  France,  even  at  th( 
time  in  which  Parmentier  was  laboring  so  hare 
in  its  favor.  In  the  seven  years  war — 1756  t( 
1763 — a  small  detachment  of  the  French  army 
while  in  Saxony,  having  its  supplies  cut  off,  th( 
soldiers  subsisted  for  eight  or  ten  days  entireh! 
on  potatoes,  obtained  from  the  fields,  nor  wa ! 
the  manner  of  living  considered  among  them  a. 
by  any  means  a  hardship.  Less  than  thirt; 
years  before  this  event,  the  potato  was  unknowii 
to  the  agriculturists  of  Saxony. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  cuP 
ture  of  the  potato  in  Switzerland,  which  was  bei 
gun  in  1720,  had  so  much  increased,  that  itcoi)/ 
stituted  the  food  of  two-thirds  of  the  people. 
the  present  day,  it  still  forms  a  leading  articl  [ 
of  food  among  the  peasantry  of  that  country.  I; 
likewise  makes  a  very  prominent  figure  in  th  | 
productive  husbandry  of  Poland,  where  it  i_ 
cultivated  to  an  extraordinary  extent.    In  1827. 
as  much  as  4,288,184  kovzecs  of  potatoes,  (eac 
kovzec  being  nearly  two  hundred  weight)  wei 
produced  in  that  country.    In  Italy,  within  tb^ 
present  century,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  hj: 
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been  greatly  encouraged;  and  the  traveller,  in 
i  the  cicy  of  Naples,  for  instance,  must  remember 
i  the  large  vessels  filled  with  boiled  potatoes,  in 
I  the  public  streets,  and  near  the  royal  palace  itself, 
j  from  which,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  poor  and 
lazzaroni  can  obtain  a  wholesome  meal,  the  sup- 
ply of  their  favorite  maccaroni  being  deficient  or 
too  dear. 

The  potato  was  introduced  into  India  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  success- 
fully cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Madras  provinces  and  Java,  the 
Philippines  and  China.  But  in  common  it  does 
not  thrive  in  the  tropics,  unless  it  be  grown  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  so  that  it  can  never  come  into  very 
general  use  in  those  regions.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  "  so  rapid  an  ex- 

,  tension  of  the  taste  for,  and  the  cultivation  of  an 
exotic,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  industry; 
it  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  the  most 
powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  man- 

I  kind/' 

In  the  United  States,  potatoes  are  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent,  and  form  a  regular  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
During  the  year  1840,  there  were  upwards  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  bushels  raised,  of  which  the 
state  of  New  York  yielded  thirty  millions, 
Pennsylvania  more  than  nine  millions  and  a  half, 
Maine  upwards  of  ten  millions,  Vermont  more 
than  eight  millions.  New  Hampshire  six  millions, 
Massachusetts  five  millions,  Ohio  about  the  same 
jquantity.  From  the  most  northern  to  the  ex- 
jtreme  southern  limits,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
we  find  this  esculent  root  largely  cultivated.  In 
this  country,  the  potato  has  its  proper  rank,  as 
an  article  of  food  auxiliary  at  all  times,  and  in 
reserve  on  extra  occasions,  but  not  as,  in  Ireland, 
the  chief  subsistence. 

Potatoes  eaten  raw,  have  been  found  to  be 
imong  the  best  remedies  for  the  scurvy,  as  well 
IS  an  excellent  preventive. 


!  THE  PRESENT. 

'   ''It  is  something  to  learn  to  live  in  the 
)iOscut;  to  feel  that  the  present  duty,  pleasure, 
;ircuinstance,  is  alone  good  and  wonderful.  We 
'  ay  if  wc  were  only  differently  placed,  life  would 
)c  so  iutcre«ting;  if  we  were  in  such  or  such  a 
hnsition,  then  should  wc  be    intellectual,  or 
uiiable,  or  useful  :  or  if  this  or  that  event  should 
lappcn  to  us,  then  should  we  be  elated  and 
lappy.    It  is  all  a  mistake.    That  very  event  or 
>08ition,  if  p«)aHesscd  by  us,  would  look  just  as 
little  extraordinary  as  that  we  are  now  in  :  situa- 
ions  not  our  own,  lie  before  us  like  a  landscape 
1*'    'iew  :  every  part,  however  mean  in  detail,  goes 
*  *o  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  shares 
"   ti  its  ideal  character  :  but  we  cannot  ace  the  pic- 
'J   are  of  which  wo  ourselves  form  a  part.    We  do 


not  know  that  the  day,  the  hour,  the  employ- 
ment, the  incident,  before  which  we  in  our  own 
persons  stand,  and  that  looks  perhaps  so  worn 
and  dusty,  is  in  reality  an  inexhaustible  well  of 
truth,  could  we  but  wipe  from  our  eyes  the 
blinding  dust  of  familiarity.  For  life  to  cease  to 
be  poor  and  common-place,  and  become  intrinsi- 
cally rich  and  wonderful,  we  must  realize  that 
if  it  is  a  whole,  the  gift  of  God,  then  all  the  parts 
must  so  be ;  if  relations  to  parents,  friends, 
society,  are  of  divine  appointment,  then  every 
thing  flowing  out  of  this  relation,  intercourse, 
and  influence,  are  of  divine  appointment.  How 
grand  and  mystic  then  is  this  every  day  life  !  It 
is  inlaid  with  divinity,  as  black  oak  inlaid  with 
gold  :  and  David  utters  a  literal  fact  when  he 
speaks  of  his  '  down  sitting  and  uprising'  as  en- 
compassed by  God.'' 


MORALITY  AS  A  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  young  man  who  shows  himself  imbued 
with  principle,  actuated  by  high  motives,  will 
always  be  preferred  as  a  workman.  He  is  always 
found  to  be  the  best  workman,  in  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  if  endowed  with  equal  natural 
powers.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice is  necessary,  at  every  point  of  the  workman's 
progress,  to  keep  him  from  superficial  workman- 
ship and  concealment  of  defects.  Besides,  the 
moral  youth,  from  his  necessarily  regular  habits, 
is  more  likely  to  be  prompt  in  his  hours,  regular 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  daily  business,  and  little 
disposed  to  change  his  employment  or  his  em- 
ployer. Then  he  is  more  careful  of  his  tools  and 
materials,  and  regardful  of  his  employer's  inter- 
est. Added  to  this,  his  influence  in  the  shop, 
store,  or  counting  room,  upon  his  fellows,  is  a 
consideration  of  much  weight  with  every  reflect- 
ing and  sensible  workman  or  tradesman. 

Improvident  and  reckless  young  men  do  not 
understand  this.  They  cannot  see  why  their  in- 
terests are  not  advanced — why  the  steady  and 
moral  youth  is  stepping  over  them  into  the  fat 
places  of  preferment,  while  their  pay  and  pros- 
pects are  either  stationary  or  retrograding.  Is 
not  the  mystery  solved  ? 

The  fact  is — if  the  young  man  has  a  capital 
of  skill  and  sound  integrity,  and  accompanying 
virtues,  /i/*s  fortune  is  ina(h\  Such  youth  of 
to-day  are  sure  to  be  the  influential  business  men 
of  to-morrow.  No  matter  how  low  their  station, 
or  how  small  their  pay — they  are  rising,  over 
rising,  and  the  gaining  of  the  topmast  round  of 
attainment  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  scarce- 
ly needs  a  prophet's  foreknowledge  to  tell  the 
future  of  the  youth  of  twenty.  Were  it  not  that 
rakes  sometimes  rriorm,  and  temptations  blast 
fair  beginningiJ,  thin  future  could  be  calculated 
with  almost  unorrinjr  certainty. 

These  considerations  all  refer  to  worldly  pros- 
pecta  and  advantages.    There  are  higher  iuduccs 
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ments  to  a  life  of  purity  and  virtue.  Our  im- 
mortal natures  are  destined  to  a  higher  sphere 
of  action  than  the  employments  of  earth  afford  ; 
and  that  action  is  to  be  endless ;  reason  would 
suggest  that  there  be  in  our  ephemeral  state  a 
reference  to  that  which  is  perpetual  in  duration. 
—  Nashua  Oasis. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. — MODERATION. 
"  Moderation  is  not  only  wisdom,  but  virtue." 

How  shall  man  live  so  as  to  lengthen  his  days, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  his  social  and 
intellectual  comforts  and  enjoyments?  This  is 
a  question  that  possesses  vital  interest  to  all, 
and  yet  there  are  few  who  discuss  it  with 
thought,  reflection  and  philosophy.  The  multi- 
tude live  on,  careless  of  to-morrow,  and  as  if 
they  were  to  live  forever.  "  All  men  think  all 
men  mortal  but  themselves."  In  youth,  and 
when  life  is  full  of  excitement,  this,  perhaps,  is 
natural.  Then  the  present  alone  is  cared  for, 
and  the  future  at  least  has  no  gloomy  forebod- 
ings. Fancy  colors  everything  with  rosy  hues, 
hope  is  buoyant,  the  heart  is  impulsive,  and 
care,  and  anxiety,  and  responsibility,  have  not 
yet  influenced  the  mind,  or  marked  the  fore- 
head. But  when  youth  has  gone  by,  and  the 
character  has  to  a  certain  extent  ripened  and 
matured,  the  modes  of  life,  even  with  those  who 
can  afford  to  pause  and  reflect,  are  not  adapted 
to  prolong  human  existence,  and  to  increase  its 
social  enjoyments.  Thousands  and  t^ns  of 
thousands  perish  annually,  who  might,  by  the 
proper  means,  live  for  years.  They  are  the 
victims  of  excess  and  imprudence,  and  are,  in 
fact,  moral  suicides. 

The  true  philosophy  of  life  is  moderation — 
moderation,  not  only  in  eating  and  drinking,  but 
in  all  indulgences  and  excitements.  The  head 
should  be  kept  cool,  the  mind  should  be  kept 
clear,  the  heart  should  be  kept  true,  and  the 
conscience  should  be  kept  easy.  These,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  comprehend  the  duty 
of  man  They  teach  hira,  not  only  how  to  live, 
but  they  prepare  him  for  the  close  of  life.  The 
ancients,  perhaps,  understood  these  things  better 
than  the  moderns.  They  recognised  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  mental  man,  and 
they  endeavored  to  make  the  two  harmonize. 
They  lived,  not  for  the  day  or  the  hour,  but  so 
as  to  prolong  human  existence,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  agreeable.  But  in  modern  days, 
all  is  excitement,  and  everything  is  up  to  fever 
heat.  We  leap,  as  it  were,  by  telegraphic  im- 
pulse, from  one  world  to  the  other.  Modera- 
tion is  ignored.  It  is  regarded  as  out  of  place. 
The  young  rush  on  wildly  and  recklessly,  the 
middle-aged  strain  and  exhaust  themselves  in  an 
effort  to  keep  up,  while  the  old  gasp  and  groan, 
and  sink  into  the  grave.    All  live  too  fast.  The 


exceptions,  at  least,  are  few  and  far  between. 
Even  enjoyment  is  made  a  sort  of  madness,  and 
nothing  will  now  do-,  but  the  keenest  and  most 
absorbing  excitement.    And  thus  it   is,  thai 
while  with  all  our  im.provements  and  discoveries, 
with  the  wonderful  march  of  science,  and  the 
many  triumphs  of  civilization,  the  span  of  lifel 
is  rather  diminished  than  extended.    There  arej' 
few  who  linger  on  the  stage  at  three  score  yearsJ 
and  ten,  and  the  number,  it  may  be  feared,  is  ! 
constantly  diminishing.    The  reason  is  palpablf 
and  plain.    We  neglect  or  forget  the  experience  : 
of  by-gone  sages.    We  disregard  the  teaching;  jj 
of  wisdom.    We  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  admoni  | 
tions  of  even  Death  himself    The  philosophy  o 
moderation  is  constantly  violated.    We  yearn  jf  i 
and  gasp,  and  clutch,  and  thus  we  strain  aT)(| 
snap  the  springs  of  existence.    How  few  ar(<f 
there  among  the  sons  of  men  who  can  practice  *c| 
spirit  of  content!    How  few  who  adapt  thei  | 
tastes  and  expenditures  to  their  means  !    Hov  |' 
few  who  pause  calmly  at  some  critical  point  ©i , 
the  road  of  life,  and  determine  their  future  cours( 
in  a  spirit  of  common  sense,  not  to  say  of  en  : 
lightened  wisdom  !    And  thus  it  is  that  error  i 
are  committed,  that  dilemmas  are  encountered!/ 
that  suffering  is  experienced,  and  that  much  o| 
life  itself  is  exhausted.       A  sober  life,''  accord  f 
ing  to  an  eminent  author,  "  implies  moderation  | 
in  all  things.    It  consists  in  moderate  eating,  iif 
moderate  drinking,  and  in  the  moderate  enjoj ! 
ment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world — in  keep! 
ing  the  mind  moderately  and  constantly  emj 
ployed,  in  cultivating  the  affections  moderatel} 
in  avoiding  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  andiij 
shunning  excessive  excitement,  either  of  bod^j 
or  of  mind."    This  is  the  true  doctrine,  the  reni 
philosophy.    But  how  diflicult  it  is  to  practice  f 
The  rich  cannot  or  will  not,  for  their  means  an>  j 
temptations  are  so  abundant.    The  poor  canno  ' 
for  they  often  lack  the  essentials,  and  are  con  ' 
polled   to  overtask  as  well  the  body  as  th 
mind,  in  order  to  secure  the  actual  necessarie 
of  life.    The  middle  classes  M'ill  not,  for  the 
are  constantly  seeking  and  striving  to  be  ranke 
among  the  rich.    And  so,  too,  the  ambitiou 
the  avaricious,  the  selfish  and  the  vain.    All  ai 
absorbed  by  some  passion  or  pursuit.    In  ordj 
nary  affairs,  a  daily  account  is  kept  of  the  receip  • 
and  expenditures,  and  thus  a  sort  of  check  auf 
balance  in  a  financial  point  of  view.    But  ho  i 
seldom  do  we  extend  the  system  to  the  all  iu' 
portant  matters  of  health  and  life,  mental  eqiV;, 
poise  and  social  employment.    In  other  wordj 
how  rarely,  as  the  barque  of  life  floats  or  toss<! 
along  the  sea  of  time,  do  we  take  a  thoughtfi 
observation,  and  so  direct  our  future  course  th  j 
the  voyage  may  not  only  be  prosperous,  but  tlj 
destined  port  be  reached.    On,  wildly,  blindl 
on  !  seems  to  be  the  spirit  which  actuates  t , 
many,  while  moderation,  we  repeat,  is  contemn 
and  discarded,  and  all  its  admirable  teachiu: 
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re  given  to  the  wind.  And  jet  the  moderate 
uan  is  not  only  the  wise,  but  in  a  great  naa- 
ority  of  cases,  he  is  the  contented,  the  happy, 
he  prosperous  and  the  long  lived. — Pennsyl- 
ania  IrKjuirer. 


PRAYER. 

I  ask  Thee  not  to  make  less  weary 

The  waste  through  which  my  pathway  lies, 
T  would  but  feel  that  path;  though  dreary, 

Is  leading  onward  to  the  sijies. 
Guide  me,  my  Father  !  if  before  me 

The  angel  of  thy  presence  go, 
I  will  not  shrink,  though  clouds  are  o'er  me, 

And  round  me  gather'd  many  a  foe. 
I  do  not  falter  at  the  distance 

That  parts  me  from  my  heavenly  home  ; 
Weary  as  seems  this  earth's  existence, 

I  know  'tis  bounded  by  the  tomb. 
Nor  do  I  dread  the  ills  that  gather, 

Thick  "  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave," — 
Not  from  earth's  cares  and  griefs,  my  Father, 

Do  I  implore  thy  power  to  save. 
Only  from  this — this  darkness  brooding 

O'er  every  path  of  life  I  tread, — 
And  from  the  gloomy  fear  intruding 

That  Thou  my  spirit  hast  not  led. 
1  seek  thij  aid ;  I  ask  direction  ; 

Teach  me  to  do  what  pleaseth  Thee, — 
I  can  bear  toil, — endure  affliction,  • 

Only  thy  leadings  let  me  see. 
Saviour!  Thou  knowest  that  earth  is  dreary, 

For  thou  hast  trod  its  thorny  maze  ; 
Guide  me  through  all  its  wanderings  weary; 

Keep  me  forever  in  thy  ways. 
Oh  God  !  my  God  !  make  no  delaying! 

Haste  Thee  to  help  me  when  I  cry  ! 
Oh  let  me  hear  thy  Spirit  saying, 

'«This  is  the  way!  Thy  Guide  is  nigh!" 
Guidance  and  strength!  for  these  imploring, 

Jesus  my  prayer  ascends  to  Thee  ; 
Lead  me  through  life,  that  1  adoring. 

May  praise  Thee  through  eternity. 


NIAGARA. 

ish  on  !  dash  on  !  and  swell  forever  swell 

The  chorus  of  thy  wild  and  gushing  song, 
'lat  billowy  anthem  seems  with  joy  to  tell 

Jf  Him  who  made  thy  v  ondrous  voice  so  strong. 
Jin's  boasted  eloquence  but  feebly  vies 

With  the  loud  music  of  thy  ceaseless  hymn, 
-(id  shining  clouds  from  thy  rough  altars  rise, 

ifVhich  make  the  light  o( earthly  offerings  dim. 

(:  who  would  dare^  while  gazing  upon  thee, 

To  doubt  the  power  that  made  thee  what  thou  art  ? 
'J  ere  let  the  scoffer  bend  his  stubborn  knee 

|k.nd  speak  the  prayer  that  trembles  in  his  heart. 
Ii'ould  not  ask  a  holier  spot  to  breathe 

"fy  holiest  thoughts,  or  bow  me  down  to  pray, 
'ian  where  the  laughing  sunshine  comes  to  wreathe 

I  crown  of  glory  through  thy  sparkling  spray. 

I^rove  to  tell  the  thoughts,  which,  thick  and  fast, 
Vhen  first  I  saw  thee,  through  my  bosom  swept, 

I  inged  to  speak  but  could  not,  and  at  last 
i lowed  low  my  head,  in  silent  awe,  and  wept. 

I  wn,  down,  for  countless  centuries  as  now, 
'hat  emerald  torrent  o'er  the  rock  has  poureil, 

^  \  countless  rainbows  on  thy  misty  brow, 
lave  written,  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 


And  when  stern  winter  clasps  the  cloudy  veil 

That  floats  around  thee  with  his  icy  hand, 
Making  thy  wondrous  beauty  sad  and  pale, 

As  from  thy  forehead  drops  the  glittering  band, 
Lo  !  does  the  white  foam  surging  at  thy  feet 

Build  up  lo  God  a  mighty  monument, 
A  frozen  altar  to  His  praise  as  meet 

As  summer  rainbows  o'er  thee  softly  bent. 

I'd  love  to  see  the  angry  tempest-king 

Do  battle  with  thee  in  thy  stren;ith  and  pride, 
And  watch  the  whirlwind  dip  his  ruffled  wing 

With  wasted  strength  in  thy  resistless  tide — 
To  see  the  dark  ranks  of  the  storm  advance 

And  hurl  their  thunders  at  thy  bristling  crest. 
To  watch  the  lightning's  fiery  javelins  glance 

From  the  white  shield  upon  thy  heaving  breast. 

Man  dares  the  ocean — though  its  waves  devour 

His  swarming  fleets — he  wrestles  with  the  sea; 
But  in  the  zenith  of  his  boasted  power 

He  never  yet  has  dared  to  cope  with  thee. 
Thou  needest  not  the  aid  of  wind  and  storm 

To  make  thee  terrible — yet  dost  thou  blend 
Thy  smiles  and  fury  in  one  strange,  wild  form 

So  wonderful,  we  scarce  can  comprehend. 

Grand,  beautiful,  invisible  thou  art. 

But,  ah  !  how  vaguely  human  words  can  tell 
thee  (as  thou  art  sweeping  through  my  heart ;) 

One  atom  of  thy  shininn  spray  as  well 
Could  paint  those  mighty  torrents  as  they  pour, 

Forever  changing,  while  thou  art  the  saiue. 
Summer  and  winter,  now  and  evermore. 

As  when  from  God  thy  foaming  waters  came. 

Canton  Place,  La.,  May  20.  Rosa. 


TIMBER  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  timber  should  be  brought 
from  countries  where  the  navigation  is  stopped 
nearly  half  the  year  by  ice,  and  where  the  rivers 
are  at  all  times  obstructed  by  rapi<ls  and  subject 
to  storms,  which  render  the  bringing  down  the 
rafts  a  buiiness  of  great  danger;  whore,  too, 
there  is  little  variety  of  timber,  and  much  of 
it  of  such  poor  quality  as  only  to  be  used  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness.  On  the  other  h.md,  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  and  its  countless  tributary 
streams  offers  a  country  where  the  rivers  are 
open  all  the  year,  and  are  for  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  miles  unobstructed  by  rapids,  and 
where  violent  storms  at  any  season  seldom  occur. 
The  banks  of  all  these  streams  arc  clothed  with 
virgin  forests,  containing  timber- trees  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  and  of  such  boundless  varic* 
ties  that  there  seems  no  purpose  for  which  wood 
is  required,  but  one  of  lifting  quality  may  be 
l\)und.  In  particular,  (here  is  codar,  said  to  be 
so  abundant  in  s(>mc  localities,  that  it  could, 
on  account  of  the  advantages  before  mentioned, 
be  sent  to  England  at  a  loss  price  than  even  tlie 
Canada  white  pine.  It  is  a  wood  wliivh  works 
nearly  as  easy  as  pine,  has  a  line  arvmiatie  odour, 
and  is  eijual  in  appearance  to  eotiunon  muhogany, 
and  is  tluMofore  well  adapted  for  doors  and  all 
internal  tinisliings  of  houses ;  yet,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  regular  supply,  the  nicrcbants  are 
obliged  to  have  pitic  from  the  States  to  make 
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their  packing  cases.  For  centuries  ih'e  wood- 
man's axe  has  been  the  pioneer  of  civilization  in 
the  gloomy  forests  of  Canada,  while  the  treasures 
of  this  great  and  fertile  country  are  still  un- 
known.—  Wallace  s  Travels  on  the  Amazon. 


CHANGE  OP  CLIMATE. 

History  informs  us  that  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  which  now  possess  very  mild'wintery, 
at  one  time  experienced  severe  cold  during  this 
season  of  the  year.    The  Tiber,  at  Rome,  was 
often  frozen  over,  and  snow  at  one  time  lay  for 
forty  days  in  that  city.    The  Euxine  sea  was 
frozen  over  every  winter  during  the  time  of  Ovid, 
and  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone  used  to  be  fro- 
zen so  deep  that  the  ice  sustained  loaded  wagons. 
The  waters  of  the  Tiber,  Rhine,  and  Rhone,  now 
flow  freely  every  winter;  ice  is  unknown  in 
Rome,  and  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  dash  their 
wintry  foam  uncrystallized  upon  the  rocks.  Some 
have  ascribed  these  climate  changes  to  agricul- 
ture; the  cutting  down  of  dense  forests,  the  ex- 
posure of  upturned  soil  to  the  summer's  sun,  and 
the  draining  of  great  marshes.    We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  great  ciianges  could  have  been  ' 
produced  on  the  climate  of  any  country  by  agri- 
culture, and  are  certain  that  no  such  theory  can  ! 
account  for  the  contrary  change  of  climate — from  | 
warm  to  cold  winters — which  history  tells  us  has  ! 
taken  place  in  other  countries  than  those  named,  i 
Greenland  received  its  name  from  the  emerald  I 
herbage  which  once  clothed  its  valleys  and  moun-  | 
tains;  and  its  east  coast,  which  is  now  inaccessi- 
ble, on  account  of  perpetual  ice  heaped  upon  its 
shores,  was,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  seat  of  | 
flourishing  Scandinavian  colonies,  all  trace  of  i 
which  is  now  lost.    Cold  Labrador  was  named 
Finland  by  the  Northmen,  who  visited  it  A.  D., 
1000,  and  were  charmed  with  its  then  mild  cli- 
mate. 

The  cause  of  these  changes  is  an  important  in- 
quiry. A  pamphlet  by  John  Murray,  civil  engi- 
neer, has  recently  been  published  in  London,  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  attribute  these  changes 
of  climate  to  the  changeable  position  of  the  mag- 
netic poles.  The  magnetic  variation  or  declina- 
tion of  the  needle  is  well  known.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  it  amounts  in  London  to  23  degrees 
west  north,  while  in  1658,  the  line  of  variation 
passed  through  England  and  moved  gradually 
west  until  1816.  In  that  year  a  great  removal 
of  ice  took  place  on  the  coast  of  Greenland;  hence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  cold  meridian,  which  now 
passes  through  Canada  and  Siberia,  may  at  one 
time  have  passed  through  Italy,  and  that  if  the 
magnetic  meridian  returns,  as  it  is  now  doing, 
to  its  old  lines  in  Europe,  Rome  may  once  more 
see  her  Tiber  frozen  over,  and  the  merry  Rhine- 
lander  drive  his  team  on  the  ice  of  his  classic 
river.  Whether  the  changes  of  the  climate  men- 
tioned have  been  caused  by  the  change  of  the 


magnetic  meridian  or  not,  we  have  too  few  facts 
before  us  at  present  to  decide  conclusively  ;  but 
the  idea,  once  spread  abroad,  will  soon  lead  to 
such  investigations  as  will  no  doubt  remove 
every  obscurity,  and  settle  the  question. 


THE    WANTS  OF  SOCIAL    AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

In  the  eagerness  of  our  pursuit  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  how  prone  we  are  to  forget  the  wants, 
and  neglect  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  How 
often  do  we  see  that  peace  of  mind  which  money 
cannot  buy,  and  all  that  wealth  is  permitted  to 
purchase,  thoughtlessly  sacrificed  to  accumulate 
riches,  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  their  nominal 
owner  !  Such  folly  deserves  a  word  of  rebuke 
at  our  hands,  if  the  social  and  domestic  wants  of 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  readers  have  any 
claim  to  our  friendly  regards. 

Of  all  useful  arts  and  sciences,  that  Domestic 
Economy  which  teaches  the  wisdom  of  extracting 
much  happiness  from  small  means,  best  deserves 
our  study  ;  for  it  best  rewards  the  practice  of  th* 
community.    Wisdom  of  this  kind  makes  slo\^, 
progress,  not  because  a  higher  standard  of  socia 
and  domestic  comfort  is  unattainable,  but  fron 
the  force^of  habits,  handed  down  to  us  from  ai 
age  of  semi-barbarism  and  extreme  poverty.  Si, 
numerous  and  important  have  been  the  discoverie 
and  inventions  during  the  first  half  of  the  presen 
century,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  have  yet  t . 
learn  the  proper  use  of  the  new  treasures  place  ^ 
within  their  reach.    Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  fc 
the  head  of  a  family  to  decide  how  he  can  mak 
the  most  of  the  property  and  knowledge  ths 
legitimately  belong  to  him.    What  shall  he  do  „ 
and  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  , 

In  cities,  thousands  die  of  pestilence  and  oth« 
maladies  of  their  own  creating,  from  the  negle  ' 
of  cleanliness,  and  defective  sanitary  regulation  ' 
In  the  country,  thousands  work  hard,  fare  har 
and  die  poor,  not  from  any  necessity,  but  I 
cause  the  knowledge  and  social  culture  whi< 
they  most  need  are  sadly  overlooked  and  una  I 
predated.    It  is  the  glory  of  our  free  instit  i 
tlons,  that  the  poor  are  rich  enough,  under  wi 
instruction,  with  industry  and  economy,  to  ha 
of  their  own,  healthy  and  comfortable  horn ; 
Too  many,  however,  make  no  adequate  effort ' 
rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  some  woi  • 
of  encouragement,  some  cordial  to  their  fee'; 
self-respect,  must  be  administered  before  tK 
will  begin  to  labor  for  their  own  good.    Tb  ^ 
domestic  wants  are  in  embryo;  and  the  pul 
authorities  should  see  to  it,  that  they  are  j 
veloped  aright,  securing  equal  justice  and  r 
vantages  to  the  physical,  moral,  social,  and  • 
tellectual  man.    Although  he,  while  in  his  1 
est  estate,  may  not  know  how  to  unfold  thege:,' 
of  good  that  his  Maker  has  planted  in  his  ( ■ 
stitution  ;  yet,  wiser  heads  than  his  may  succ  ■ 
fully  cultivate  the  barren  soil  within  him.  W-i 
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dewed  in  their  proper  light,  the  social  habits 
md  domestic  wants  of  man  are  seen  to  be  ele- 
uents  of  great  power.  In  skilful  hands,  these 
elements  will  form  the  basis  of  a  sound  public 
)pinion,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  abatement 
)f  vice,  and  crime,  and  suffering  to  a  degree  now 
ittle  dreamed  of  in  our  narrow  philosophy. 

Great  prosperity  is  always  perilous.  Society 
s  already  full  to  overflowing  of  pride,  conceit, 
lypocrisy,  and  extravagance.    These  are  the 
}ane  of  quiet  domestic  happiness,  and  the  curse 
-){  social  life.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  countenance 
;his  quackery  of  upstart  wealth,  whose  ephemeral 
Drilliancy  dazzles  but  to  blind  and  ruin  its  vota- 
'ies.    To  call  into  existence  in  the  bosom  of  a 
amily,  far  more  wants  than  can  reasonably  be 
^ratified,  is  an  evil  and  a  wrong  of  great  magni- 
tude.   Such  improper  wants  suggest,  and  ever 
prompt,  improper  actions.    Engagements  are 
mtered  into  that  cannot  well  be  fulfilled ;  and 
;peculations  follow  of  a  more  reckless  character. 
True  social  wisdom  carefully  avoids  the  tempta- 
,ions  that  beset  the  path  of  virtue.    To  the  spirit 
)f  rivalry  and  ambition  there  is  no  limit.  If 
line-tenths  of  , the  community  lived  in  marble 
)alaces,  the  other  tenth  might  die  of  disappoint- 
nent  if  they  failed  to  erect  palaces  made  of 
>olished  ivory,  and  covered  with  plates  of  pure 
;old.    In  such  a  strife,  where  is  the  wit,  the 
aste,  the  science,  or  the  happiness  ? 

We  must  go  back  to  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
j.nd  the  truthfulness  of  science,  if  we  would  ele" 
ate  and  improve  society.  It- can  never  be  done 
y  humbug.  The  country  is  overrun  with 
uacks  of  every  degree — quack  statesmen  and 
uack  philanthropists,  quack  editors  and  quack 
lergymen,  quack  doctors  and  quack  lawyers, 
uack  authors  and  quack  artists.  All  these  wax 
lit  at  the  public  expense;  and  quack  publishers 
re  beginning  to  share  very  liberally  in  the 
poils.  It  is  the  artificial  wants  of  the  com- 
lunity  that  sustain  all  these  charlatans;  and  it 
5  difficult  to  discover  at  what  point  in  our  social 
Togress  the  pleasure  of  being  cheated  is  to  stop. 
1  strong  love  of  morbid  excitement  pervades  the 
ery  heart  of  society,  and  grows  on  what  it  feeds, 
'he  most  trashy  and  corrupting  books  make  for- 
jnes  for  the  manufacturers  and  writers  ;  while 
'orks  of  solid  merit  and  of  purifying  tendency 
nd  comparatively  few  purchasers,  and  starve 
leir  authors.  These  may  be  unwelcome  truths, 
iut  they  are  important,  nevertheless. —  Genc.<e.c 
rarmcr. 


knocked  down  within  a  month."  Yet,  what  is 
marvellous,  this  same  Scotch  priest  afterwards 
joined  the  Quakers,  and  George  Fox  visited  him 
at  his  own  house.  Philip  Searth  was  also  con- 
vinced, and  became  an  acceptable  minister. — 
SewelVs  Historij  of  the  Quakers. 


FRANKLINIAN  ECONOMY. 

Aside  from  Dr.  Franklin's  discoveries  in 
Electricity  and  Philosophy,  a  correspondent  in 
the  Washington  Sun  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's discoveries  in  Domestic  Economy  : 

''To  no  native  American  is  more  honor  due 
than  to  Dr.  Franklin.  His  science,  patriotism, 
industry,  and  morality,  as  well  as  his  political 
sagacity,  have  been  and  arc  the  subjects  of  gene- 
ral approbation  :  and,  as  common  property,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  them.  It  is  his 
investigating  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  to  whatever 
new  his  mind  rested  upon,  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  his  observations,  that  are  now  brought 
to  view. 

Broom-corn,  now  cultivated  to  so  profitable  an 
extent  in  this  country  owes  its  cultivation  to 
Franklin's  acute  mind.  A  lady  in  Philadelphia 
held  an  impoited  clothes-whisk  in  her  hand,  and 
whilst  examining  it  as  a  novelty,  he  found  a 
single  grain  still  attached  to  the  stalks;  this  he 
planted,  and  a  largo  and  increasing  article  of 
usefulness  has  been  thus  perpetuated  in  the 
United  States.  A  paragraph  from  a  northern 
newspaper  of  1836  has  a  corroborating  proof  of 
the  value  of  this  discovery  :  '  The  broom-straw 
speculation  bids  fair  to  run  as  high  this  year  as 
it  did  last.  A  week  ago  speculators  were  offer- 
ing ^50  an  acre  for  the  growing  bush.' 

The  yellow  or  golden  willow,  which  now 
flourishes  in  most  parts  of  the  Union,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  same  friend  to  his  country  and 
mankind.  In  a  wicker  worked  imported  basket 
offered  to  his  view,  Dr.  Frankliii  found  some 
of  the  sprigs  were  sprouting.  He  took  them 
out,  and  presented  them  to  Mr.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  succeeded  in  raising  them  very 
successfully,  and  to 


a  great  height. 


A  certain  Scotch  priest  at  Stath,  walking  with 
corgo  Fox,  asked  him  many  questions,  which 
e  answered  fully,  liut,  after  they  parted,  he 
»ct  Philip  Searth,  another  priest,  and  breaking 
is  cane  against  the  ground  he  said  in  anger, 

If  ever  I  meet  with  George  Fox  again,  1  will 
avo  his  life,  or  he  shall  have  mine ;  adding  that 
e  would  give  his  bead,  if  George  Fox  was  not 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  BEING  EMPLOYED. 

To  be  employed  is  to  be  happy,''  said  Gray 
(the  poet;)  and  if  he  had  never  said  any  thing 
else,  cittier  in  prose  or  verse,  he  would  have  de- 
served the  esteem  of  all  posterity. 

He  certainly  practised  as  he  spoko  ;  for  his 
library  bore  witness  to  an  extent  of  curiosity,  a 
perseverance  of  research,  and  an  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, with  a  minute  diligence  in  recording 
what  he  had  gained,. -ind  gathering  in  the  harvest 
of  the  day,  that  is  harvlly  (o  be  paralleled  in  any 
one  who  was  sn  gifted  with  original  genius,  and 
the  ]i(nver  of  forming  his  own  creations  of 
tl^ought. 

Too  great  a  confidence  in  our  own  ^l^ongth  is 
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directly  contrary  to  true  fortitude,  and  generally 
leads  to  a  defeat :  but  we  should  also  be  cautious 
that  we  do  not  fall  into  another  extreme,  and 
give  way  to  such  a  degree  of  diffidence  as  may 
hinder  us  from  exerting  ourselves,  or  give  the 
name  of  diffidence  to  real  indolence. 

Jane  Bowdler. 


Value  of  a  Pound  of  Flax  Thread. — A 
single  pound  of  flaxen  thread,  intended  for  the 
finest  specimens  of  French  lace,  is  valued  at  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  length  of  the  thread  is 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles.  One 
pound  of  this  thread  is  more  valuable  than  two 
pounds  of  gold. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  market  dull;  shipping 
brands  are  offered  at  $10  50  a  $10  62,  without  finding 
buyers.  Moderate  deoiand  for  city  use  at  $10  62  for 
Western,  and  $1 1  25  per  barrel  for  fancy  brands.  Rye 
Flour  is  held  at  $7  75,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  75  per  bbl . 

Grain. — We  quote  good  red  at  $2  49  per  bushel, 
and  prime  white  at  $2  55.  Some  1400  bushels  of  Lake 
Wheat  sold  at  $2  20  per  bushel.  Rye  is  lower.  Sales 
of  Pennsylvania  at  $1  65  per  bushel.  Corn  is  in  good 
dismand  ;  sales  of  3000  bushels  yellow,  afloat,  at  ]07c, 
and  3000  busheis  in  store  at  106c  per  bushel.  Oats 
are  dull,  and  have  declined  ;  sales  of  4  and  5000  bushels 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  at  60c. 

Cattle  Market — The  arrival  of  cattle  at  Tor- 
bert's.  Avenue  i)rove  Yard,  Twenty-fourth  Ward, 
last  week,  amounted  to  150  Reef  Cattle,  80  Cows  and 
Calves,  and  3000  Sheep.  The  total  stock  for  the  week 
was  as  follows  :  1100  Beeves,  200  Cows,  Calves  and 
Springers,  and  3000  Sheep.  Kept  over,  1500  Sheep, 
200  Beeves,  and  100  Cows  and  Calves.  Beef  Cattle 
sold  at  from  $10  to  $13  25  per  100  lbs.;  Cows  and 
Calves  from  $20  to  $45,  and  Calves  from  $3  50  to 
$6  50  each.  Sheep  sold  briskly,  at  from  4  to  5  cents 
per  lb.,  and  fiom  $2  to  $5  per  head.  Lambs  sold  at 
from  $1  50  to  $3  pex  head. 


FRIENDS'  CP:NTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT.—The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aaron  B. 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  and 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

Samuel  J.  Levick, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  W^ite, 

206  Arch  St. 
Martha  Mellor, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia. 


WANTED, — A  Female  Friend,  as  teacher  in  a 
private  family.  To  a  young  woman  qualified 
to  instruct  young  children,  the  situation  might  be  a 
desirable  one.  Apply  to  Richard  T.  Turner,  Still 
Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  or  W.  W.  Moore,  100  South 
Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
6th  mo.  2d. 

PRIENDS'  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Jj  A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  House 
lot  in  Camden.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Charles  Katghn  or  William  Folwell. 
6th  mo.  2d. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

4th  mo.  21— 3m. 


G1REENW00D  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— 
r  This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine,  W^est  Bradford  township,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marshalton. 

This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  has 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Shortlidge,  a  young  man 
(  who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distinguished  himself  for  his  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonts,at  sixty 
dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  sama 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  Educa-; 
tion,  such  as  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  Pho  | 
nography.  Botany,  &c.  Geography  and  History  wil  f 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Philosophy  f 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish  i 
will  be  taught  without  additional  charge. 

Lectures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari ; 
ous  branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expecte<l  to  conforn : 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decorum.  N<|' 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  such  aj 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated.  j 
The  government  of  the  School  wil!  be  conductei 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  c 
the  argument  of  force  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  i* 
will  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delightful  summe 
retreat.  It  is  easily  reached  from  West  Chester  an 
Downingtown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  t 
Marshalton  three  times  a  week,  viz. :  Third,  Fift 
and  Seventh  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshalton  P.  O. 

JONA.  CAUSE,  FrincipaL 
JOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  Teacher.  ^  : 

The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  isiQ' 
1st,  1855.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  ar[ 
time,  as  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  tl; 
exception  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  haivest. 

5th  rao.  19— 6t. 


Merrihew  &  Thoia|>soB,  Printers,  Merchant  ab."^il- 
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Extracts  from  a  testimony  of  Grace  Church  St, 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  concerning  John 
Barclay. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."  Matt.  V.  8. 

This,  our  dear  friend,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
ind  Ann  Barclay,  and  was  born  at  Clapham,  in 
5urrey,  in  the  year  1797.  His  parents  were 
nembers  of  our  religious  society;  his  mother 
lied  whilst  he  was  very  young. 

From  his  own  memorandums  we  find  that  he 
7as  early  visited  with  the  convictions  of  divine 
race;  but  becoming  exposed  to  the  influence 
f  bad  example  at  a  public  school,  he  was  often 
Tought  into  deep  humiliation   and  sorrow  on 
ccount  of  his  transgressions  ;  and  his  tears  of  re- 
eutance  and  his  prayers  for  preservation  were 
cured  forth  in  secret  places.  In  reference  to  the 
^ateof  his  mind  at  this  time,  he  says,    As  the  evil 
•ce  cannot  but  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  as  long  as  it 
suffered  to  live  and  thrive  in  the  heart ;  so 
lis  being  the  case  with  me,  the  fruits  did  show 
<emselvcs  abundantly  indeed.    Oh  !  that  all 
ho  have  been  injured  by  my  evil  example  could 
}  shown  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  remorse  and  re- 
mtancc,  sorrow  and  trouble,  which  has  been, 
rough  unutterable  mercy,  experienced  by  mc." 
e  was  made  willing  to  abide  under  the  judg- 
ents  of  the  Lord,  and  was  favored  to  know 
at  those   chastisements   from  his  heavenly 
ither's  hand  were  administered  in  love;  in  a 
(ISO  of  which,  his  heart  was  often  made  to  ovcr- 
w  with  thankfulness;  and  he  was  brought  into 
itatc  of  submission  to  the  Lord's  will,  and 
.mble  dedication  to  his  requirings.  Alluding, 
ne  years  afterwards,  to  the  circumstances  of 
is  eventful  period  of  his  life,  he  writes  thus  : 
IMiis  1  may  say  and  leave  upon  record,  that 
)ugh  many  almost  indoscribablo  temptations 
1  presentations  of  evil  have  been  permitted  to 
no  about  me,  sometimes  like  a  niight.y  flood, 


so  that  in  hours  of  extreme  weakness,  I  have 
been  ma^ny  and  many  a  time  ready  to  give  up  the 
"fight  of  faith;"  yet  to  this  day 'the  Lord, 
strong  and  mighty,  has  been  pleased  in  his 
abundant  compassion,  to  encamp  around  me,  and 
to  give  me  songs  of  deliverance,  songs  of  triumph 
and  of  praise.  I  will  set  up  my  banner  in  His 
name,  who  is  a  rock  of  defence,  and  sure  refuge 
to  my  poor  weary  soul.  0  !  young  man  or  young 
woman,  to  whom  this  may  come, — my  friend, 
my  brother,  my  sister,  who  art  seeking  the 
better  country,  and  Him  who  is  the  way  and  the 
guide,  Oh  !  though  thou  art  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  take  courage  ;  there  is  a  staff",  a  stay,  and 
strength  and  succor  with  Him  and  in  Him,  who 
hath  gone  before,  and  who  leadeth  on  his  little 
ones  gently  and  sweetty,  as  they  are  able  to  fol- 
low. Take  this  as  the  counsel  of  one  who  writes 
from  a  sure  and  living  experience,  and  who  hath 
indubitably  known  His  name  (which  is  above 
every  name)  to  be  a  strong  tower  indeed.  He 
will  be  with  His,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

His  mind,  for  several  years  after  his  father's 
decease,  was  brought  under  much  concern  on  the 
subject  of  business ;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
give  up  an  off'er  which  was  considered  to  be  very 
advantageous.  In  a  retrospective  view  of  this 
stop,  he  say,  in  a  letter,  "  I  know  not  that  I  have 
taken  any  measure,  that  now  in  seasons  of  calm- 
ness seems  to  afford  the  like  peace  to  nic."  Al- 
luding to  this  subject  again,  he  adds,  "The 
ground  upon  which  I  think  it  best  for  me  to  be 
not  much  engrossed  with  the  things  of  this  life 
is,  that  having  experienced  no  small  share  of  the 
forbearance  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  having  been 
delivered  from  the  pit  of  destruction,  having  sin- 
cere, hearty,  and  very  fervent  desires  for  my  own 
preservation  and  salvation,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
my  poor  fellow  creatures  every  whore,  I  have 
inclined  towards  the  belief,  that  the  Lord  will 
make  use  of  me,  if  I  am  faithful  to  his  roquir- 
ings,  in  the  way,  time,  and  for  the  purposes 
which  He  sees  best:  under  this  imprcssi(»n  it  is, 
and  not  to  encourage  or  give  way  to  an  apathy, 
or  want  of  energy  or  exertion,  that  I  believe  it 
right  for  mc  to  sit  loose  to  this  world  and  the 
anxieties  thereof ;  lost  I  should  bo  inoapaoitatod 
for  performing  that  sorvioo,  which  nny  bo  shown 
to  be  my  duty.  I  believe  it  safest  for  mo,  if  in 
any  business,  that  it  should  bo  one  of  moderate 
profit,  and  not  involving  much  attention.'* 

He  believed  himself  required  to  ohsorvo  much 
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simplicity  and  moderation  in  providing  the  need- 
ful accommodations  of  life ;  and  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  he  says,  "  I  am  clearly  of  the  be- 
lief, that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  in  such  an  humble, 
plain,  homely,  simple  manner,  as  that  neither 
in  the  furniture,  food,  or  clothing  used,  any  misap- 
plication if  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  be  ad- 
mitted or  encouraged.'^ 

About  this  time,  which  was  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  he  writes  thus :  0  !  the 
love  that  the  Lord  hath  shed  abroad  in  my 
heart !  0  !  the  divine  joy,  the  unspeakable  peace, 
the  blessed  presence  of  the  Most  High,  how  it 
seems  to  flow  through  me,  making  up  for  all 
trials,  and  tears  of  disquietude  and  distress  !  0 ! 
may  this  feeble  testimony  speak  out  His  adorable 
mercy,  when  this  poor  frail  flesh  shall  be  laid 
low  in  the  dust;  may  it  induce  others  to  fear  Him 
that  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to 
trust  in  Him  forever!  Praises  to  the  Lamb  that 
liveth,  yet  was  slain  !  Amen/' 


care,  yet  when  he  felt  the  requirings  of  truth, 
and  became  fully  satisfied  thereof,  he  cheerfully 
gave  up  all  into  that  hand  which  drew  him  into 
service,  relying  thereon  for  the  preservation  of  I 
himself  and  all  his,  in  every  dispensation  of  Pro-  • 
vidence ;  and  it  was  mercifully  afforded  to  him. 

In  the  year  1781  he  came  to  Great  Britain  on  i, 
a  religious  visit,  and  traveled   through  most  i 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  he  visited  1 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  at  Colchester,  Wood- 
bridge  and  Norwich.    Soon  after  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Lincolnshire  to  Hull,  whence,  , 
with  his   companion,  Thomas  Thornsborough, 
Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  and  Morris  Birkbeck,  he 
embarked  for  Holland,  and  after  visiting  the 
few  Friends,  there   he  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  J!?carborough,  but  by  contrary  winds 
landed  at  Shields,  with  a  dedication  of  heart  for 
further  service  if  required  ;  but  was,  soon  after 
he  landed,  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox.    In  the 
course  of  this  illness  his  mind  was  preserved  per- 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  LIII. 

William  Hunt,  of  New  Garden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  by  accounts  received  he 
was  first  reached  by  truth  in  the  eighth  year  of  i 
his  age,  which  continued  to  follow  him  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  when  in  company  with  his 
acquaintances,  he  was  often  tendered,  and  led  to 
seek  solitary  places  to  vent  his  tears;  although 
he  then  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  so  broke 
in  upon  his  spirit. 

Being  situated,  at  that  early  period  of  life,  in 
a  place  where  no  religion  prevailed,  but  the 
people  lived  rather  dissolutely,  he  had  none  to 
tell  the  distress  and  exercise  of  his  mind  to,  for 
his  mother  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  who, 
he  had  been  informed,  was  a  religious  woman, 
and  his  father  when  he  was  about  twelve,  he 
was  left  quite  alone.  But  after  some  time,  going 
to  live  with  his  sister,  and  those  tender  impres- 
sions continuing,  the  Lord,  in  mercy,  showed 
him  they  were  from  the  immediate  operations  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  that  his  growth  in  truth,  and 
experience  of  its  true  virtue,  lay  in  his  being 
faithful  to  the  dictates  thereof ;  by  which  he 
was  fitted  for  service,  even  in  very  early  years, 
his  mouth  being  opened  in  testimony  before  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  through  the  hea- 
venly influence  of  the  Spirit  he  became  an  able 
minister,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  to 
the  great  comfort  and  edification  of  the  church 
where  his  lot  was  cast. 

He  was  concerned  to  travel  in  truth's  service 
before  his  20th  year,  and  visited  the  provinces 
of  Virgina  and  Maryland ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
the  course  of  his  Christian  progress,  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  America,  and  almost  all  the  meetings 
therein.  Although  he  had  a  large  family,  whose 
subsistence  much  depended  on  his  industry  and 


his  patience  and  fortitude  was 
fas  also  his  resignation  to  the 
signifying  to  his  companion ; 


nigh  unto  death,  if  not  quite, 
when  I  wait,  I  seem  cnclose(I, 


feetly  calm,  and 
truly  great,  as  } 
Divine  disposal, 

that  his  coming  there  was  providential,  but  that 
his  sickness  w^as 
"  For,"  said  he,  ' 
I  see  no  further. 

To  a  friend  who  remarked  that  whatever  af- 
fliction we  may  be  tried  with  we  may  yet  see 
cause  for  thankfulness,  he  replied,  Great  cause, 
indeed:  I  never  saw  it  clearer.  Oh  !  the  wis- 
dom !  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  mercy  and 
kindness,  have  appeared  to  me  wonderful !  And 
the  further  and  deeper  we  go,  the  more  v/e  won-? 
der.  I  have  admired,  since  1  was  cast  on  ih\i\ 
bed,  that  all  the  world  does  not  seek  after  the 
enjoyment  of  truth,  it  so  far  transcends  all  othe;  , 
things."  I 

At  another  time,  to  some  friends  who  came  t( 
see  him,  he  said  :  "  The  Lord  knows  how  I  hav  | 
loved  you  from  our  first  acquaintanc  e,  and  longeij 
for  your  growth  and  establishment  in  theblesse'| 
truth,  and  I  now  feel  the  same  renewed  afresh;  I 
adding,  that  he  much  desired  they  might  fill  u } 
the  places  Providence  intended,  and  lay  u , 
treasure  in  heaven;  "for,"  said  he,  "what  woulj 
a  thousand  worlds  avail  me  now  ?"  He  also  es^ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  not  spent  h\ 
time  idly  since  he  came  to  England,  nor  neglecte* 
one  meeting  that  he  could  well  attend;  andthf;' 
under  so  great  a  load  of  bodily  affliction,  what  ; 
treasure  a  quiet  mind  was.  i 

At  another  time  he  said,  with  great  composur ; 
"  The  Lord  knows  best.  I  am  in  his  hand,  1 
him  do  what  he  will."  Leaning  on  Morris  Bir  ■ 
beck,  he  said,  "  Dear  Morris,  I  have  a  request 
make,  which  is,  in  case  I  am  suddenly  tak 
away,  do  thou  write  to  my  dear  wife,  and  let  h 
know  all  is  well.    Write  also  to  my  dear  chili 
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ren,  to  improve  the  hints  I  frequently  gave  them 
for  their  conduct,  while  with  them  and  since." 

At  another  time,  a  day  or  two  before  his 
death,  he  said  triumphantly,  ''Friends,  truth 
reigns  over  all and  soon  after  departed,  on  the 
9th  day  of  9th  month,  1772  ;  aged  39,  a  minis- 
ter 24  years. 

The  following  extract  from  J.  Barclay's  Jour- 
nal will  show  how  clearly  the  right  course  was 
manifested  at  a  season  of  proving,  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  in  the  memorial  on  the  first  page. 

1816,  8th  mo.  3d.— 0!  that  I  might  be  helped 
this  day  to  do  the  will  of  the  Lord.  0  !  that  I 
might  be  strengthened  with  inward  might,  pa- 
tiently yet  firmly  and  constantly  to  persevere  in 
what  is  right.    Though  assaulted  daily  by  the 

,  powerful  enemy,  yet  may  I  be  favored  with  un- 
weared  fortitude  to  watch  and  pray,  that  he  may 
not  finally  overcome.  How  liable  are  we  every 
moment  of  each  day  of  our  lives  to  fall  or  falter 
in  our  stoppings  ;  and  how  blessed  are  they  who 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation.  My  secret  constant  craving  is,  that 
in  all  things  and  at  all  times,  I  may  have  such 
an  awe  and  fear  of  Him,  whom  all  should  fear, 
as  to  be  preserved  from  evil ;  and  that  thus  walk- 
ing before  Him,  I  may  be  led  into  the  way  of 

•  peace. 

T  remember,  when  under  great  exercise,  long- 
continued,  on  the  subject  of  business,  andamidst 
many  thoughts  as  to  getting  a  livelihood  in  the 
world,  with  my  very  restrained  views  every  way, 
I  opened  a  book  in  great  fluctuation  and  sore 
grief  of  mind,  as  it  lay  near  me,  craving  that  I 
might  be  secretly  informed  in  this  way,  or  in 
any  way  with  certainty,  as  to  the  line  of  duty 
proscribed  to  me  by  heavenly  wisdom,  when,  to 
my  astonishment,  I  found  immediately  to  my 
hand  this  passage  from  Wm.  Penn's  No  Cross 
No  Crown,  "  Whoever  thou  art  that  wouldst  do 
the  will  of  God,  but  faintest  in  thy  desires  from 
the  opposition  of  worldly  considerations,  remem- 
ber, I  tell  thee  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  he 
that  prefers,  fathnr  or  mother,  sister  or  brother, 
house,  (tc.,to  the  testimony  of  the  light  of  Jesus 
)  in  his  own  conscience,  shall  be  rejected  of  Him 
;  in  the  solemn  and  general  inquest  upon  the 
world,  when  all  shall  be  judged,  and  receive  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done,  not  the  profession 
made,  in  this  life.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
that  'if  thy  right  hand  ofl^ind  thee,  thou  must 
cut  it.  off ;  and  if  thy  right  eye  oifcnd  thee,  (liou 
mast  pluck  it  out  that  is,  if  the  most  dear,  the 
most  useful  and  tender  comforts  thou  cnj')y<^st, 
stand  in  thy  soul's  way,  and  interrupt  thy 
'  obedioneo  to  the  voice  of  (iod,  and  thy  conf'irmity 
to  his  will  revealed  in  i\\y  soul,  thou  art  cnga<ie(j, 
under  the  penalty  of  damnation,  to  part  witli 
them."  ' 

0  I  here  was  a  revelation  indeed  to  me,  if  over 


there  was  one;  for  as  surely  as  there  is  a  secret 
Divine  Power,  it  was  manifested  in  my  soul  in 
the  reading  of  this  passage;  and  it  so  overcame 
me  in  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that 
my  knees  were  bowed,  and  tears  fell  in  abun- 
dance. 

There  has  indeed  been  a  wonderful  Providence 
all  along  about  me,  too  large  to  be  fully  set  forth 
in  order.  When  the  time  for  my  decision  and 
signing  of  the  articles  of  clerkship  arrived, 
whereby  I  was  to  serve  in  an  attorney's  office  for 
five  years,  with  every  prospect  that  a  handsome 
income  would  succeed  my  application  to  this  line 
of  business ;  and  when  the  draft  of  the  deed  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  be  engrossed,  and  I  was  to 
take  it  to  the  law-stationer's  for  that  purpose; 
borne  down  by  hidden  trials,  my  earnest  fervent 
petition  (in  a  secret  place,  where  I  stepped  aside 
to  pour  out  my  soul  unto  God)  was,  that  if  the 
Lord  was  my  guide  and  my  leader,  he  would 
make  a  way  even  now,  when  there  appeared  none, 
to  get  out  of  the  predicament  in  which  I  was  so 
closely  confined  ;  speedily  that  day  I  was  taken 
ill,  and  obliged  to  see  a  physician,  who  ordered 
me  to  Southampton  as  soon  as  I  could  go  ;  which 
was  accordingly  effected  in  three  days.  I  have 
cause  to  remember  to  this  day,  how  closely  the 
Mighty  Helper  was  about  my  bed  and  about  my 
path  at  that  time ;  so  that  my  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  ray  cries  and  tears  in  secret,  were 
often  remarkably  answered,  and  were  felt  even  to 
prevail  with  God.  My  song  also  was  unto  him 
in  the  night  season ;  and  living  praises  would 
ascend,  in  very  small  intervals  of  time,  when  the 
soul  had  a  few  seconds  only  to  turn  to  its  Com- 
forter. 

When  I  returned  from  Southampton  I  resumed 
my  station  at  the  desk;  but  my  eye  saw  clearly 
that  that  place  was  not  my  lot,  though  1  did  not 
even  then  think  of  giving  up  the  profession 
altogether:  but  that  was  also  shewn  me  in  due 
season,  when  I  was  able  to  bear  it.  So  that  there 
is  indeed  ground  for  me  yet  to  trust  and  not  be 
afraid,  as  well  as  for  others  ;  seeing  that  there  is 
One,  who  can  make  darkness  light,  and  crooked 
tilings  straight,  and  hard  things  easy. 

He  finally  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  law 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 


ON  WOMEN  S  I'UF.ACHINO. 

John  Stickland,  a  respectable  and  sorious  mnn. 
a  local  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  used  to 
relate  the  following  anecdote  : 

"  In  conv(U'sing  once  with  a  dissenting  niinistor, 
on  the  subject  of  the  ministry  of  women,  ho 
told  J.  S.  that  sometime  bi  fore,  he  had  himself 
delivered  a  diseonrso  against  the  practice,  from 
that  ])assage  :  *  I  stifTereil  not  a  woman  to  (each.* 
After  returning  l»otne  he  had  oi'c.isiou  to  call  his 
little  girl  to  dinner. 

"  She  tarried  a  little,  being  busie<l  in  reading 
the   IJible.    '  1  askrd  her  why  she  camo  not 
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sooner  ?'  She  said,  '  Oh  !  father,  I  am  [reading 
something  so  pretty/  '  What  is  it  V  said  I. 
She  replied,  '  Paul  went  into  Philip's  house,  and 
he  had  four  daughters  that  did  preach remark- 
ing *  the  word  in  our  version  is  prophecy,  but  I 
looked/  said  she,  ^  at  the  Greek,  and  found  that 
it  should  be  translated  ^rmcAec?/ 

The  minister  added,  '  I  felt  mortified  to  think 
that  my  own  little  girl  should  pull  down  all  my 
sermon  ;  but  I  perceived  my  error,  and  hope  I 
shall  never  speak  against  women's  preaching  any 
more.'  " — Armistead's  Select  Miscellanies. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Prize  Essay  by 
T.  V.  Moore  may  be  thought  to  ascribe  more  to 
the  "  Family  Institute'^  than  properly  belongs  to 
it,  but  the  general  tenor  is  good.  And  as  it  is 
feared  that  the  importance  of  home  influence  is 
not  always  sufficiently  regarded,  it  is  thought  the 
views  it  contains  are  worthy  consideration. 

A. 

Man  is  the  most  helpless  of  all  creatures  in  his 
infancy ;  the  most  narrowly  endowed  with  in- 
stinct, and  the  most  feebly  furnished  with  strength ; 
and  hence  demanding  the  most  untiring  atten- 
tion to  develop  his  physical  system  to  a  healthy 
maturity.  It  is  to  meet  this  early  necessity,  that 
the  family  has  been  instituted ;  and  like  all  di- 
vine arrangements  of  this  kind,  is  self-acting,  and 
self-adjusting  ;  working  out  its  ends  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  perfection  unknown  to  any  human  in- 
stitution. As  God  has  provided  a  fountain  of 
nutriment  in  the  body,  that  is  unsealed  at  the 
time  it  is  needed,  without  any  agency  of  man, 
so  has  he  treasured  in  the  human  heart,  a  deep 
fountain  of  affection,  that  is  ready  to  meet  the 
claims  of  this  helpless  feebleness ;  and  the  more 
absolute  the  helplessness,  the  more  exhaustless 
and  untiring  the  love  by  which  it  is  enfolded. 
Within  the  protecting  walls  of  the  family  circle, 
there  has  been  provided  the  warm  pressure  of  a 
mother's  love,  and  the  strong  activities  of  a 
father's  affection.  And  as  the  cares  of  life 
thicken  around  both,  there  grows  up  around  the 
little  pillow,  and  twines  about  the  little  form, 
the  rejoicing  affections  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
kindness  ;  so  that  each  new  necessity  finds  ready 
a  new  supply  for  its  wants. 

Let  a  sceptical  and  socialistic  philosophy  suc- 
ceed in  weakening,  or  dissolving  the  bonds  of 
the  family  institute,  and  the  very  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  race  must  degenerate. 

Let  infancy  be  abandoned  to  the  cold  charities 
of  a  public  provision ;  let  childhood  be  left  to 
the  blind,  unloving  activities  of  mere  hired  and 
salaried  attention,  and  in  a  few  generations  the 
people  on  whom  this  fearful  experiment  was 
made,  would  either  become  extinct,  or  degraded 
to  the  lowest  type  of  physical  degeneracy.  No 
cunning  chemistry  shall  devise  a  fountain  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  that  shall  replace  the 


warm  and  loving  gushes  of  a  mother's  love ;  and 
no  social  mechanics  shall  erect  a  mechanism  that 
can  supply  a  father's  care.  And  the  attempt  to 
do  this,  must  only  end  in  clumsy  failure,  increas- 
ing misery,  and  ensuring  ultimate  ruin. 

Another  design  of  this  institution  is,  the  menial 
and  social  ctdture,  and  consequent  happiness  in 
life  of  its  inma  tes. 

It  is  in  this  fact,  that  we  probably  find  a  reason 
for  the  protracted  infancy  of  man.  Were  he  de- 
signed, like  the  lower  tribes,  only  for  a  physical 
life,  like  them  he  might  be  early  fitted  to  shift 
for  himself.  The  bird  will  defend  her  callow 
young  with  the  fiercest  courage ;  and  if  they 
are  torn  from  her  nest  at  this  tender  age,  will 
fill  the  grove  with  the  plaint  of  her  maternal 
anguish.  But  as  soon  as  these  nestlings  have 
attained  a  little  more  maturity,  she  voluntarily 
forsakes  them,  and  knows  them  no  longer.  The 
whole  end  of  their  life  being  physical,  as  soon  as 
the  requisite  physical  maturity  is  reached,  they 
are  abandoned  ;  and  hence,  to  avoid  the  perils  of 
a  protracted  immaturity,  their  physical  develop- 
ment is  hastened.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  man. 
The  body  is  but  the  envelope,  within  which  is 
the  more  precious  soul.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
soul  should  be  kept  under  training  influences 
long  enough  to  mould  its  character  ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  infancy  of  man  is  protracted. 

Were  the  period  of  his  immaturity  as  brief  as 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  he  would  be  sent  forth 
to  the  duties  of  life  before  the  spiritual  part  of 
his  nature  had  been  properly  impressed ;  and 
hence  the  body  develops  slowly  to  give  scope  for 
the  proper  training  of  the  soul.  This  requires 
the  family  relation  to  be  permanent,  that  it  may 
accomplish  those  higher  and  wider  ends. 

Nor  are  its  culturing  agencies  limited  to  youth. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  manhood 
and  old  age,  and  provide  for  each  its  appropriate 
influences.  j 

There  is  so  much  to  harden  the  soul  of  man 
in  the  business  of  life  ;  so  much  to  case  the  heart 
in  selfishness  and  steel  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
the  soul,  that  there  is  needed  some  counteract-' 
ing  agency  to  antagonize  these  Influences,  and  ! 
keep  the  higher  emotions  in  play.  j 
This  is  found  in  the  family,  the  circle  of  i 
which  is  wide  enough  to  break  up  the  centripetal  j 
tendency  of  selfishness,  and  yet  narrow  enough  j 
to  prevent  the  weakening  of  the  emotions  by  ' 
undue  expansion.    Here  is  a  quiet  refuge  from  \ 
the  rush  and  roar  of  life,  where  the  sunny  smile  ■ 
of  love,  the  merry  laugh  and  the  joyous  prattle  ' 
of  childhood  and  the  fragrant  freshness  of  un- 
tainted young  hearts,  will  melt  down  the  cynical 
selfishness  that  the  world  has  engendered,  and 
softly  stealing  the  weary  thoughts  from  their, 
daily  topics  will  gently  unfold  the  finer  and  purer 
sensibilities  of  the  soul.    Hence  while  it  acts  as 
a  soothing  suspension  of  the  harassing  influenccf 
of  life,  and  increases  its  quiet  happiness,  it  als(i 
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acts  as  a  constant  educational  agency  on  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  properly  subjected  to  its 
influences. 

And  even  for  old  age,  with  its  advancing  de- 
crepitude and  its  querulous  weakness,  it  provides 
not  only  a  refuge  when  the  parental  care  of  other 
years  may  find  its  requital  in  filial  kindness  and 
love,  but  it  also  furnishes  in  the  budding  forth 
of  new  relations,  and  the  awakening  of  new  emo- 
tions, a  fine  antagonism  to  the  decaying  tendency 
of  advancing  years,  making  the  unconscious 
prattle  and  the  guileless  love  of  the  grandchild  a 
perpetual  blessing  to  the  heart  of  age. 

Its  scope  is  not  arrested  at  old  age,  but  stretches 
on  to  another  life,  and  finds  its  highest  design 
in  training  the  soul  for  heaven. 

As  every  thing  on  earth  points  upward  to 
heaven  for  its  final  solution  and  completion,  so 
must  it  be  with  the  family.  And  when  we  re- 
member how  often  the  angel  ranks  above  are 
filled  with  the  little  cherub  ones  from  families 
below,  how  often  the  earthly  home  is  made  deso- 
late, and  how  often  its  inmates  are  scattered  like 
the  autumn  leaves  over  the  earth,  we  instinctively 
look  for  that  home  where  the  tie  is  never  dis- 
solved, and  the  stroke  of  death  never  falls  ;  and 
feel  that  an  institute  so  pervading  in  its  influences 
was  designed  for  more  than  the  perishing  present, 
lesigned  to  fit  those  who  had  lived  and  loved  on 
3arth,  to  live  and  love  in  heaven. 


For  Friends'  InteHi|Tencer. 

There  are  various  tests  by  which  the  Christian 
raveler  may  "  try  the  spirit "  which  actuates 
lim,  but  none  perhaps  more  searching  than  the 
juery  put  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  :     Are  ye 
.ble  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and 
)e  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised 
vith."    To  be  prepared  to  respond,  as  they  did. 
We  are  able,  implies  a  blessed  condition,  a  con- 
iition  in  which  we  can,  "  if  smitten  upon  the  one 
heek,  turn  the  other,"  and  ^'if  any  man  sue  us 
't  the  law  and  take  away  our  cloak,  we  will  not 
hrOld  him  to  take  our  coat  also."  A  disposition 
f  mind  which  will  enable  us  to  bear  the  re- 
roaches  of  men,  if  our  name  should     be  cast 
jUt  as  evil  for  the  Son  of  man's  sake."  How 
3W,  compared  with  the  many  professing  the  name 
f  Christ,  thus  prove  by  their  works  that  they 
ave  attained  to  the  perfect  endurance  of  suffcr- 
ig  and  trial  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  blessed 
esus,  whom  they  claim  as  their  great  exampler, 
ho  not  only  hy  ])rerrptt\\ng\\t  his  followers  "  to 
'  )vc  tiieir  enemien  and  do  j.'jood  and  l(>nd,  lioping 
)r  nothingagain,"  but  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
i  Ktremity  could  ask  of  his  Father  that  liis  per- 
3CUtors  should  bo  forgiven,  for,  said  ho,  they 
now  not  what  they  do."    May  not  the  cause  (if 
I  lis  deficiency  be  illustratod  by  the  beautiful 
gurc  of  the  vino  and  the  braiu'ii,  for  "  as  tiie 
ranch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide 
the  vine,  neither  can  ye  except  t/c  abide  in  me.'' 


Except  our  dwelling  place  be  "  in  the  spirit," 
we  cannot  produce  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  which 
are,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,"  and  ^'if 
we  live  in  the  spirit  let  us  also  walk  in  the  spirit," 
for  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  A. 


HAPPY  HOMES. 

Let  it  be  our  object  to  multiply  the  number  of 
virtuous  and  happy  homes.  The  domestic  hearth 
is  the  seed-plot  of  a  noble  and  flourishing  com- 
monwealth. All  laws  are  vicious,  all  tendencies 
are  to  be  deprecated,  which  increase  the  difl&culty 
of  diffusing  through  every  rank  the  refined  and 
holy  influences  which  are  cherished  by  the  do- 
mestic affections.  Reckless  speculation  among 
capitalists,  disturbing  the  steady  and  uniform 
course  of  employment,  and  its  sure  counterpart, 
improvidence  and  debauchery  among  workmen 
— are  the  deadliest  foes  of  the  household  virtues. 
In  how  small  a  compass  lie  all  the  elements  of 
man's  truest  happiness,  if  society  were  only  con- 
ducted in  a  rational  and  moderate  spirit,  and  its 
members  of  every  class  could  be  restrained  from 
vicious  indulgence  and  the  pursuit  of  phantoms. 
A  marriage  contracted  with  thoughtfulness,  and 
cemented  by  a  pure  and  faithful  love,  when  a  fixed 
position  is  gained  in  the  world,  and  a  small  fund 
has  been  accumulated — hard  work  and  frugal 
habits  at  the  commencement  of  domestic  life,  to 
meet  in  time  the  possible  demands  of  the  future 
family — a  dwelling  comfortably  furnished,  clean, 
bright,  salubrious,  and  sweet — children  well 
trained,  and  early  sent  to  school — a  small  collec- 
tion of  good  books  on  the  shelves — a  few  blos- 
soming plants  in  the  window — home  made  happy 
in  the  evening  by  cheerful  tasks  and  mutual  im- 
provement, exchanged  at  times  for  conversation 
of  friend  and  neighbor  of  kindred  taste  and  con- 
genial manners — these  are  conditions  of  existence 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  will  seek  them 
— resources  of  the  purest  happiness,  lost  to  thou- 
sands, because  a  wrong  direction  is  given  to  their 
tastes  and  energies,  and  they  roam  abroad  in 
pursuit  of  interest  and  enjoyment  which  they 
might  create  in  rich  abundance  at  home.  This 
is  no  romantic  visionary  picture.  It  is  a  sober, 
accessible  possibility,  such  as  even  now,  under 
the  pressure  of  many  adverse  circunist^inces,  is 
realised  in  the  homes  of  not  a  few  working  men 
who  have  learned  the  art  of  extracting  compe- 
tence from  narrow  means,  and  maintaining  genu- 
ine respectability  in  an  liumblc  station. —  Ttij/hr's 
Christian  A.<i»cti<  (>/  Faith  and  Duty, 


Spanish  PuovFHns. — rrayei-s  and  provender 
never  hindered  any  man's  journey. 

Experience  and  wisdom  are  (he  two  beet 
fortuuc-tellere. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  DISAGREEABLES  ! 

I  don't  like  spiders/'  said  a  young  female; 
^'  I  never  did  :  they  are  such  hideous,  disgusting- 
looking  creatures,  the  very  idea  of  them  makes 
me  shudder  and  she  seemed  ready  to  faint,  as  a 
"  hunter'^  ran  across  the  floor.  Certainly,  the 
spider  is  not  a  creature  which  one  would  desire 
to  have  as  a  near  neighbor  :  it  has  such  a  plot- 
ting, creeping  w^ay,  and  such  a  sort  of  vicious  ex- 
pression about  it.  We  like  what  is  frank  and 
open.  In  a  battle  between  a  spider  and  a  fly, 
one  always  sides  with  the  fly ;  and  yet  of  the 
two,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  most  troublesome 
insect  to  man.  But  the  fly  is  frank  and  free  in 
all  its  doings  ;  it  seeks  its  food  and  pursues  its 
pastime  openly ;  suspicions  of  others,  or  covert 
designs  against  them,  are  quite  unknown  to  it, 
and  there  is  something  almost  confiding  in  the 
way  in  which  it  sails  around  you,  when  a  single 
stroke  of  your  hand  might  destroy  it.  The  spider, 
on  the  contrary,  lives  by  snares  and  plots  ;  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  designing  and  suspi- 
cious, both  cowardly  and  fierce  ;  it  always  moves 
stealthily,  as  though  among  enemies,  retreating 
before  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Its  whole 
appearance  corresponds  with  its  character,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  while  the  fly 
is  more  mischievous  than  the  spider,  we  yet  look 
upon  the  former  with  more  favor  than  the  latter. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  all 
who  "  creep  about  this  world  of  ours," 

Tho'  uglier  than  most  he  be, 
Were  useful  in  their  kind  as  he. 

The  spider  has  provided  the  astronomer  with  his 
measuring-line.  Its  web  has  determined  the 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  it  the 
movements  of  what  were  till  lately  considered 
fixed  stars  have  been  ascertained.  By  its  agency 
the  comet  has  been  tracked  in  its  wanderings, 
and  it  is  not  too  much-  to  assert  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and 
that  by  its  slender  cord  vessels  have  been  turned 
aside  from  dangerous  rocks.  It  may  be  asked, 
How  could  the  spider's  web  produce  such  results  ? 
We  reply.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  led  to  an  accuracy 
of  observation  which  might  never  have  been  at- 
tained without  it.  The  astronomer  must  have 
delicate  instruments,  the  essential  feature  of 
which  is  some  means  of  determining  the  precise 
instant  when  a  heavenly  body  crosses  the  central 
line,  or  axis  as  it  is  called,  of  the  telescope.  For 
this  purpose,  a  line  of  some-kind,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, a  system  of  lines,  must  be  stretched 
across  the  tube,  in  or  near  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glass, marking  precisely  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment. A  fine  thread  of  silk  or  linen,  or  even 
the  finest  human  hair,  or  the  most  delicate  wire, 
is  too  coarse  and  uneven  for  the  purpose  where 
great  exactness  is  required.  A  spider's  thread 
is  found  to  answer  perfectly,  being  exceedingly 
fine  and  regular.    On  a  minute  examination,  a 


spider  will  be  found  to  have  four  protuberances 
or  spinners,  furnished  with  a  large  number  of 
tubes,  from  each  of  which  a  very  slender  thread 
proceeds,  which  immediately  after  unites  with 
all  the  other  threads  in  one.  Thus,  the  proper 
thread  is  formed  of  these  four,  and  these  again 
of  a  number  of  smaller  threads ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  one  spider's  thread  consists  of  no  fewer 
than  4000  lesser  threads  I  And  yet  so  delicate 
is  it,  that  the  eye  cannot  detect  any  coarseness 
or  roughness  in  it,  and  it  is  fitted  for  the  nicest 
calculations  !  Hence  it  is  used  in  nearly  all  the 
better  class  of  astronomical  instruments ;  and 
daily,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  astronomers 
are  watching  the  passage  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars,  behind  the  fine 
spider  lines  that  stretch  across  the  tubes  of  their 
telescopes.  What  must  be  the  touch  of  the 
claws  which  guide  and  arrange  these  threads  as 
they  proceed  from  the  spinners  ! 

Professor  Mitchell,  by  an  invention  of  his  own, 
has  been  able  to  divide  a  second  into  a  thousand  | 
appreciable  parts.    To  do  this  he  converts  time  j 
into  space,  seconds  into  inches,  by  causing  the  j 
beats  of  the  clock  to  be  recorded  (by  means  of  a  i 
little  magnetic  telegraph)  on  a  revolving  disk,  | 
so  that  the  distance  between  the  marks  thus  j 
made  represents  a  second.    The  instant  a  star 
crosses  one  of  the  spider  lines  in  the  telescope,  - 
the  observer  touches  the  telegraph  key  with  his ; 
finger,  and  thus  causes  a  mark  to  be  made  on  the  I 
same  revolving  disk.    The  position  of  this  mark! 
among  those  made  by  the  beat  of  the  clock,  gives  I 
the  time  of  the  observation,  and  as  its  distance] 
from  the  preceding  second's  mark  can  be  very^ 
accurately  measured,  the  time  is  obtained  with, 
corresponding  exactness.    The  great  difficulty  ir | 
this  arrangement  was  to  break  and  connect  th({; 
galvanic  circuit,  at  every  stroke  of  the  pendulum 
by  an  apparatus  so  delicate  as  not  to  interfen^ 
with  the  regularity  of  the  clock's  motions.  A 
very  delicate  wire  lever  was  constructed,  which 
by  being  made  to  vibrate,  alternately  broke  and 
completed  the  circuit.  How  to  connect  this  witl 
the  clock  without  interfering  with  its  rate  o 
motion,  was  the  next  question.    A  very  fin  ' 
human  hair  was  tried;  but  it  was  ^' too  rougt; 
too  coarse,  too  cable-like,"  to  answer  the  purpose  i 
A  fibre  of  silk  was  next  tried  with  no  better  su(; 
cess.    At  length  a  spider's  thread  was  selectee  I 
and  it  worked  to  entire  satisfaction.    For  twent' 
months  that  slender  line  has  been  moving  to  an ' 
fro  in  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  measuring  o.' 
second  after  second  on  the  revolving  disk,  an; 
in  this  way  exhibiting  accurately  the  time  of 
multitude  of  astronomical  observations,  thus  co' 
necting,  as  it  were,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  ■ 

Reader,  when  next  thou  brushest  the  cobw( 
from  the  wall,  or  thine  eyes  light  upon  the  ci 
cular  webs  glittering  with  pearly  dew-drops  ( 
the  hedge-row  and  the  grass  by  the  wayside,  i! 
member  what  the  spider's  web  has  acoomplishe' 
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But,  whatever  you  may  say  about  the  spider's 
web,  there  certainly  can  be  nothing  interesting 
in  the  spider  itself/'  In  reply,  we  shall  give  a 
few  illustrations  of  the  achievements  and  ingeni- 
ous qualities  of  this  remarkable  insect.  Mr. 
Jesse,  in  his  "  Country  Life/'  gives  an  account 
of  a  spider  which  he  observed  crawling  at  night 
over  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  search  of  flies, 
which  it  devoured  as  it  caught  them,  and  ap- 
peared, unlike  most  spiders,  to  have  no  place  of 
retreat.  During  the  day  it  remained  motionless 
at  some  spot  on  the  ceiling  in  the  middle  of  the 
three  fine  threads  which  it  had  thrown  out,  one 
end  of  each  of  which  had  its  termination  at  the 
place  where  the  spider  was  resting.  If  one  of 
the  threads  were  ever  so  slightly  touched,  the 
spider  instantly  disappeared.  I  at  first  thought," 
says  Mr.  J.,  "  tlmt  it  had  suddenly  let  itself  fall 
to  the  ground,  but  after  a  short  time  I  saw  it  in 
its  original  position.  On  disturbing  it  a  second 
time,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  by  means 
of  its  two  fore  feet,  which  alone  suspended  it 
from  one  of  the  threads,  the  insect  spun  itself 
round  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  become  per- 
fectly invisible.  This  lasted  for  about  half  a 
minute,  when  I  again  saw  the  spider  hanging  on 
the  thread  by  its  two  feet.  There  can,  he  adds, 
be  no  doubt  that  this  power  of  producing  in- 
stantaneous concealment  must  be  the  means  of 
preserving  the  spider  from  becoming  a  prey  to 
its  many  enemies,  especially  as  it  has  no  place  to 
which  it  can  retreat  as  many  spiders  have."  It 
seems  fully  aware  that  its  safety  depends  upon 
the  thread  it  throws  out,  which  it  leaves  with 
reluctance. 

Talk  we  of  air  balloons,  that  little  aeronaut, 
the  gossamer  spider,  adopted  the  principle  long 
before  it  was  discovered  by  man  that  a  body 
heavier  than  air  could  be  upborne  by  a  substance 
lighter  than  that  element.  It  constructs  its 
balloon  of  silken  threads  which  are  considerably 
lighter  than  air,  and  folding  its  legs,  with  its 
back  downwards,  it  is  wafted  along  with  ease  and 
rapidity  in  its  airy  chariot.  These  creatures 
mount  to  such  great  altitudes  that  Dr.  Lister, 
when  he  ascended  York  Minster,  still  saw  them 
lloatinff  far  above  him. 

o 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  spider  to  escape  from 
an  object  surrounded  by  water  are  very  interest- 
ing. Kirby  placed  a  large  field  spider  on  a  stick 
in  the  middle  of  a  vessel  of  water.  The  creature, 
al'ter  fastening  a  thread  to  the  top  of  the  stick, 
crept  down  the  side  till  its  fore  foot  touched  the 
water.  It  then  swung  itself  off  the  stick  which 
was  slightly  bent,  and  ran  up  the  rope  it  had 
made;  this  it  repeated  several  times.  At  length, 
it  let  itself  drop  from  the  top  of  tlie  stick  by  two 
threads,  each  distant  from  the  other  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  guided  as  usual  by  one  of  its 
hind  feet,  one  of  tho  threads  being  apparently 
smaller  than  the  other.  Having  nearly  reached 
the  water,  it  stopped  short,  and  broke  off  close 


to  the  spinners  the  smallest  thread,  which  still 
adhering  by  the  end  to  the  top  of  the  stick  floated 
in  the  air.  Soon  after,  Kirby  discovered  one  of 
these  threads  extending  from  the  top  of  the  stick 
to  IS  cabinet  about  eight  inches  distant — and  lo, 
the  spider  was  gone,  having  used  it  as  a  bridge, 
over  which  to  escape  the  watery  elem-jnt. 

Few  facts  have  more  excited  our  astonishment 
than  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  able  to  live 
and  move  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  this 
triumph  of  the  diving  bell  over  the  unfriendly 
element  was  anticipated  by  the  water-spider. 
Having  first  spun  some  loose  threads,  and  at- 
tached them  to  aquatic  plants,  it  varnishes  them 
over  with  a  glutinous  secretion  resetribling  glass. 
This  is  its  house.  It  then  covers  its  body  with 
the  same  substance,  and  beneath  this  coating  in- 
troduces a  bubble  of  air.  Thus  clothed,  like  a 
shining  ball  of  quicksilver,  it  darts  to  the  bottom, 
and  introduces  the  air  from  under  its  pellicle 
into  its  habitation,  repeating  the  operation,  till 
the  lighter  element  excludes  the  heavier,  and  an 
aerial  habitation  is  formed  beneath  the  water. 
Thence  the  spider  goes  in  quest  of  prey,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  it,  carries  it  to  its  sub-aquatie  man- 
sion, where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure. 

"  One  species  of  the  spider,"  says  Swainson, 
"  closes  the  entrance  of  its  retreat  with  a  door 
formed  of  particles  of  earth,  and  closely  resem- 
bling the  surrounding  ground.  This  door,  or 
rather  valve,  is  united  by  a  silken  hinge  to  the 
entrance,  at  its  upper  side,  and  is  so  balanced 
that  when  pushed  up  it  shuts  again  by  its  own 
weight.  In  the  forests  of  Brazil  we  once  met 
with  a  most  interesting  little  spider,  which 
sheltered  itself  in  the  same  manner.  Its  case 
was  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  web.  Upon 
being  disturbed,  the  little  creature  ran  to  it  with 
swiftness.  No  sooner  had  it  gained  its  retreat 
than  the  door  closed,  as  if  by  a  spring,  and  left 
us  in  silent  admiration,  too  great  to  allow  us  to 
capture  the  ingenious  little  creature  for  our  col- 
lection." 

The  house-spider  chooses  a  recess  in  a  corner 
of  a  room  or  a  piece  of  furniture  :  it  then  fixes  a 
thread  to  one  side,  and  carries  it,  according  to 
the  dimensions  intended,  to  tho  opposite  side  or 
point,  and  fastens  it.  It  then  pnlls  it,  and 
renders  it  tight;  and  so  goes  backwards  and  for- 
wards several  times,  in  order  to  make  the  margin 
strong,  which  will  have  to  bear  considerable 
stress.  From  this  margin  threads  are  spun  in 
various  directions,  and  the  interstices  are  filled 
up  as  the  spider  runs  along,  until  the  whole  as- 
sumes the  gauze-liko  texture  which  wo  so  ofVn 
admire.  The  grin)  artificer  then  takes  up  his 
abode  in  a  chamber  constructed  in  a  tenioto 
corner,  which   he  connects  with    the  net  by 

electric  wires,"  which  vibrate  when  booty  is 
within  his  grasp,  and  serve  as  bridges,  across 
which  he  glides  to  attack  his  victim. 

But  the  garden,  or  geometric  spider,  is  more 
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ingenious  than  the  house-spider.  Having  first 
finished  the  outline  of  its  web,  the  spider  fills  it 
up  by  lines  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  the  centre  and  pulls  each  thread  with  its 
feet,  in  order  to  insure  a  proper  tension  and 
strength.  The  concentric  circles  are  next  formed. 
Having  completed  its  work,  it  runs  to  the  centre 
and  bites  ofi"  the  point  at  which  all  the  spokes 
were  united,  so  as  to  make  their  security  depend 
on  the  circular  threads,  and  probably  to  render 
the  web  more  elastic.  In  the  circular  opening 
thus  made,  it  takes  its  station  and  watches  for 
its  prey.  But  it  has  always  a  chamber  of  retreat 
where  it  may  lurk  unobserved,  till  the  vibration 
of  the  threads  connected  with  it,  indicates  that 
prey  has  been  taken, 

F  R I E  N  D  S '  I  N  T  E  L  L I G  E  N  C  E  R . 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  30,  1855. 

On  several  occasions,  when  soliciting  original 
matter  for  our  paper,  we  have  acknowledged  a 
diffidence  in  doing  so,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  admitting  articles,  which  to  the  writer  were 
of  interest,  but  which  appeared  to  us  to  contain 
controverted  points  that  would  be  likely  to  draw 
forth  opposite  views,  and  thereby  lead  into  un- 
profitable discussions,  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  avoid ;  not  only  that  we  have  not  ourselves  a 
taste  for  such  food,  but  because  we  think  the 
general  tendency  thereof  is  unwholesome  to 
many.  While  there  are  minds  w^ho  may  with 
propriety  and  profit  interchange  their  different 
views  and  sentiments,  yet  we  believe  that  the 
design  of  the  Intelligencer  will  be  better  answered 
by  adhering  to  our  former  course,  of  excluding 
all  matter  of  a  controversial  character.  We  have 
recently  received  from  valued  friends  communi- 
cations, which  for  the  reasons  now  given,  we 
think  best  not  to  insert,  and  hope,  though  they 
may  differ  from  us  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
our  course,  they  will  award  to  us  purity  of  motive 
and  a  desire  to  promote  the  best  welfare  of  the 
body. 


Abundant  Rains. — Perhaps  there  is  no 
more  fruitful  source  of  remark  than  the  weather. 
W^ith  all  its  changes,  threatenings,  and  prospects, 
it  affords  an  ever  ready  theme  wherever  men  may 
meet.  If  the  traveller  is  dull  and  lonely,  the 
passing  cloud,  the  falling  shower,  or  the  long 
drought,  open  to  him  a  fund  of  thought  for  his 
silent  musings.  May  we  not,  from  the  same  pro- 
lific source,  gather  something  to  profit  our  readers? 


To  the  thoughtful  Christian  mind,  there  is 
something  in  an  abundant  rain,  as  it  falls  upon 
the  thirsty  land  after  a  continuous  drought,  that 
carries  it  beyond  the  mere  visible  effects  upon 
the  soil  and  crops,  to  the  source  whence  cometh 
the  blessing ;  even  to  Him  "  Who  covereth  the 
heavens  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the 
earth,  and  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  moun- 
tains.'' "  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the 
cattle,  and  herbs  for  the  service  of  man/'  He 
sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run 
among  the  hills."  The  clounds  that  overhang 
us,  are  but  the  collected  vapors  from  our  own 
hearth*  stones.  The  gases  w'hich  ascend  from 
the  fires  that  consume  the  mineral  treasures  of 
the  earth,  the  vapors  which  rise  unseen  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  and  ocean,  are  moulded  into 
visible  forms  to  return  again  and  water  the  fur- 
rows of  the  field,  and  to  refresh  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills.'"  How  instructive  are  these 
teachings  of  nature;  our  spiritual  perceptions  may 
realize  in  them  more  than  our  senses  enjoy  by 
outward  observation  j  and  we  may  see  our  inward 
condition  mirrored  in  the  earth  before  us.  We 
have  our  times  of  refreshing,  and  our  times  of 
drought ;  and  how  often,  when  the  threatening 
cloud  has  gathered,  have  the  showers  of  mercy 
descended  upon  the  poor  and  needy  spirit,  realizing 
the  cheering  promise,  I  will  open  rivers  in 
high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the 
valleys,  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of 
water,  and  the  dryland  springs  of  water."  After 
an  abundant  rain,  when  the  warming  beams  of 
the  sun  again  shine  out,  how  do  the  fruits  and 
fiowers  spring  into  new  life.  Oh !  how  many 
flowers  might  we  scatter  over  the  rugged  path  of 
life,  how  many  fruits  might  we  dispense  to  those 
around  us  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
if  our  hearts  were  ever  open  to  receive  the  de- 
scending shower,  and  the  warming  beams  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness.  Yet  even  then  we  should 
experience  winter  and  summer,  shower  and 
drouth,  clouds  and  sunshine. 

In  the  book  of  nature  which  is  open  before  us, 
we  may  read  our  own  history ;  it  is  written  in 
all  the  handiwork  of  God. 


Married,— On  the  13th  inst.,  according  to  the 
order  of  Friends,  Jonathan  Travilla,  of  West 
Chester,  to  Martha  E.,  daughter  of  Jesse  W.  New- 
port, of  this  city. 
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Died,— On  the  18th  of  Fifth  month,  1855,  Jo- 
seph WiLLETs,  a  valued  member  of  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
For  many  years  he  had  suffered  with  asthma,  but 
consumption  of  the  lungs  closed  his  earthly  career. 
Through  all  he  manifested  a  peaceful  serenity. 
The  tranquilizing  power  of  redeeming  love  ele- 
vated his  soul  above  the  fear  of  death,  furnishing  an 
evidence  that  all  was  well.  As  his  dissolution  drew 
near,  he  manifested  a  desire  that  every  earthly 
duty  should  be  faithfully  attended  to,  giving  di- 
rections that  every  thing  pertaining  to  his  inter- 
ment should  be  of  the  plainest  kind,  and  that  it 
be  conducted  in  a  simple  becoming  manner. 
After  desiring  his  love  to  all,  he  meekly  said. 

Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  After  a 
little  quiet  he  exclaimed,  ''glory,  all  is  glory  and 
happiness." 


Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and 
Instruction  of  the*  Poor,     Presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  April  9;  1855. 
The  Board  of  Managers,  in  submitting  their 
Annual  Report,  feel  that  they  have  reason  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the 
poor  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  its  benefits, 
apon  the  amount  of  good  it  has  been  enabled  to 
iccomplish  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

During  this  period  the  field  of  our  labors  at 
.he  House  of  Industry  has  been  a  scene  of  greater 
ictivity  than  in  any  former  year,  the  scarcity  of 
employment,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions 
laving  produced  an  unusual  amount  of  want  and 
'  uffering,  and  brought  many  to  our  notice  who 
lever  before  received  aid  from  public  charity. 

With  those  wretched  beings  who  crowd  the 
icinity  of  Baker  and  Bedford  streets  we  believe 
he  absolute  suffering  has  not  been  so  great  as 
sual.    The  condition  of  most  of  these  people  is 
t  all  times  so  low  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
ir  any  circumstances  to  degrade  them.  The 
xhibitlon  of  their  great  destitution  has  very  natu- 
illy  enlisted  much  public  as  well  as  private  sym- 
athy,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  alms  has 
een  bestowed.    So  far  as  this  has  been  confined 
)  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  we  hope 
has  been  the  means  of  substantial  benefit,  but 
^le  indiscriminate  distribution  of  large  sums  of 
loney  among  those  who  were  incapable  of  mak- 
iga  good  use  of  it,  has,  we  fear,  had  an  inju- 
ous  effect,  administering  to  the  gratification  of 
le  lowest  passions,  and  filling  the  coffers  of  the 
•oprictors  of  brothels  and  grogcrics.    In  niak- 
g  thes'c  observations,  the  Board  would  not 
ish  to  discourage  any  judicious  efforts  to  bcnc- 
i  or  reclaim  tlicse  forlorn  and  degraded  people, 
athor,  as  co-laborers  in  the  same  field,  we  are 
ady  to  join  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  bearing  our 
►rt.ion  of  the  work. 
J  I  The  relief  furnished  at  Tlio  House  of  Indus- 
y  has  boon  of  that  kind  least  susceptible  of 
isapplication.    Wholcaome  meals  and  decent 


lodgings  have  been  freely  furnished  to  the  desti- 
tute, employment  has  been  given  them,  and 
clothing  and  some  articles  of  food  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  sick,  and  to  others  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  deserving.  But  in  no  instance  has 
money  been  given,  excepting  as  a  compensation 
for  labor.  .c^ 

The  number  of  persoiis  who  have  received 
shelter  at  the  House  during  the  past  year  is 
1266.  This  number  only  includes  those  whose 
names  are  entered  upon  the  register,  as  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  House.  There  were, 
in  addition,  during  the  winter  months,  a  number 
of  females  employed  in  the  work  rooms,  averag- 
ing about  38  daily,  who  did  not  reside  at  the 
House,  but  to  whom  dinner  was  furnished  on  five 
days  of ,  the  week.  Many  others  came  in  occa- 
sionally for  their  meals,  of  whom  no  record  is 
kept. 

Of  those  whose  nativity  is  known,  only  106 
were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  but  31  in  Phila- 
delphia, while  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  were  of  foreign  birth.  Although 
many  of  the  latter  had  been  residents  for  several 
years,  yet  the  fact  as  stated,  indicates  the  true 
source  of  the  great  mass  of  pauperism  which 
afflicts  the  community. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Moyamensing  Prison.  Of  all 
classes  of  our  population,  there  are  none  who. 
from  motives  of  public  security  and  economy,  as 
well  as  humanity,  deserve  to  be  looked  after  and 
provided  for  more  than  the  discharged  prisoner. 
Thrown  upon  the  world  without  home  or  friends, 
often  with  insufficient  clothing,  and  penniless,  he 
has  no  resource  but  fresh  depredations  upon  the 
community,  or  fruitless  attempts  to  drown  his 
misfortunes  in  the  intoxicating  cup.  To  step  in 
at  this  hour  of  temptation  and  discouragement, 
has  been  the  part  of  our  Institution.  His  past 
crimes  do  not  excuse  us  from  relieving  the  priso- 
ner. Perhaps  it  was  our  neglect  that  made  him 
such  !  After  having  been  immured  in  the  walls 
of  a  prison  he  comes  again  into  the  world  to  set 
out  once  more  upon  the  career  of  life.  How  im- 
portant to  give  him  a  right  direction.  To  lend 
the  hand  of  help  at  this  point,  is  the  part  of 
Christian  philanthropy. 

Situations  have  been  found  for  148  person?. 
This  number  may  appear  small,  only  P2  percent, 
of  the  whole,  but  the  difiieulties  of  procuring 
employment  during  the  past  year,  arc  well 
known  to  have  been  much  greater  than  usual. 

The  large  number  of  persons  received  who  be- 
longed to  various  mechanical  and  artistical  pur- 
suits gives  evidence  (d'  the  recent  suffering  among 
this  industrious  class.  Almost  every  branch  of 
industry  has  been  represented.  A  large  number 
of  jiersons  in  search  of  empUiy»KMit  vet  rcmaiu 
at  the  House.  The  friends  of  the  Institutiou 
cannot  bettor  serve  its  purpose  than  by  making 
their  applications  Lore  when  in  need  of  scrv^ants. 
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mecbauics  or  laborers.  There  has  scarcely  been 
a  time  in  the  last  five  months  when  a  person 
could  not  have  been  furnished  for  almost  any  one 
of  the  industrial  pursuits. 

From  many  of  those  for  whom  situations  have 
been  found,  we  have  had  the  ple:isui  e  ^f  hearing 
cheering  accounts,  in  some  instances  from  their 
employers,  expressing  satisfaction  with  their  con- 
duct and  services. 

The  two  work-rooms  for  females  have  boen 
under  the  care  of  a  Committee  of  lady  Mana- 
gers. For  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  this 
department  we  refer  to  the  accompanying  report 
of  that  committee. 

Temporary  employment  has  been  given  to  the 
male  inmates  of  the  House  in  making  door-mats. 
No  wages  are  paid  to  these;  the  instruction,  and 
food  and  lodging  furnished  them  being  considered 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  their  labor. 

The  products  of  the  industrial  departments 
were  184  quilts,  305  garments,  726  meal  bags, 
726  lbs.  carpet-balls,  58  prs.  shoes,  and  187 
door-mats. 

We  would  again  renew  the  suggestion  made  in 
the  last  Annual  Report,  to  the  friends  of  the 
poor:  manufacturers,  merchants  and  others,  who 
have  coarse  sewing  to  be  done,  such  as  making 
up  ham  or  meal-bags,  shirts,  quilts,  &c.,  to  send 
their  orders  to  the  House  of  Industry,  where 
such  work  can  be  done  as  well  and  at  as  low 
prices  as  elsewhere.  While  thus  consulting 
their  own  interest,  they  may  aid  efficiently  in 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 

Provisions  have  been  supplied  to  52  destitute 
families,  mostly  in  cases  of  sickness ;  335  gar- 
ments and  75  pairs  of  shoes  have  been  distri- 
buted. 

Seventy-two  tons  of  coal  received  from  a  ''Com- 
mittee of  Friends,''  have  been  sold  at  the  rate  of 
4  cents  a  peck,  which  allowing  for  waste,  is  about 
one  half  its  cost.  This  sale  of  coal  at  a  reduced 
price  is  believed  to  be  very  preferable  to  gratui- 
tous distribution,  as  it  encourages  that  self-re- 
spect which  belongs  to  the  purchaser  Vather  than 
to  the  pauper.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  amount- 
ing to  $225.87,  have  been  returned  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Of  all  the  plans  entertained  by  the  Society  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  none  has 
promised  greater  advantage,  the  small  expense 
of  conducting  it  being  considered,  than  the  wash- 
ing and  bathing  rooms.  A  want  of  personal 
cleanliness  is  not  only  a  badge  of  immorality, 
but  is  very  frequently  one  of  its  exciting  causes. 
The  great  mass  of  degraded  beings  inhabiting 
the  miserable  tenements  of  Baker  and  Bedford 
streets  are  virtually  precluded  from  the  use  of 
water.  But  very  few  of  the  houses  are  supplied 
with  it,  and  most  of  the  hydrants  are  in  the  actual 
custody  of  proprietors  of  pawning  shops,  and 
venders  of  spirituous  liquors. 

For  this  class  especially,  and  for  the  poor  gene- 


rally, a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water 
for  bathing,  as  well  as  for  washing  their  gar- 
ments, is  invaluable.  Several  hundred  persons 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  privileges  at  the 
House  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of 
baths  taken  was  about  4500.  The  Managers  ,j 
hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  this  department  will  \\ 
be  capable  of  much  more  extensive  usefulness. 
The  present  arrangements  are  crowded  and  in- 
complete. 

The  Board  has  recently  taken  up  on  a  ground 
rent  of  $90  per  annum  a  vacant  lot  adjoining  the  J 
House  on  the  East,  of  about  the  same  depth  as  ^| 
the  original  premises,  and  having  a  front  of  30  j 
feet.  We  have  now  an  abundant  source  of  light  J 
and  ventilation  on  both  sides  of  the  building,  J 
and  are  permanently  secured  against  the  encroach-  J 
ments  of  any  nuisance.  .  i 

A  building  with  all  the  requisite  arrangements  ) 
for  washing  and  bathing  could  be  erected  on  this  i 
lot  at  a  small  cost,  and  would,  we  believe,  in  a 
very  short  time  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  \ 
department  many  fold.  Establishments  of  this  | 
kind,  on  an  extensive  scale,  are  now  in  operation  | 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  are  represented  to  ] 
have  been  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  con-  I 
sequences.  £ 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  refer  to  the  operations  j 
of  the  Dispensary.  Under  the  direction  of  a  Com-  [ 
mittee  of  the  Board,  this  establishment  was  re- + 
organized  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
section  of  the  city  to  which  its  benefits  have  been  I 
extended  has  been  divided  into  districts,  for  the  [ 
care  of  which  the  services  of  able  and  energetic 
physicians  have  been  secured.    The  dispensary^ 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful , 
charities  of  the  House.    For  a  more  full  account , 
of  its  operations  we  refer  to  the  report  of  our' 
Committee,  which  is  hereunto  annexed.  f 

The  school  for  colored  children  continues,  mi- 
der  the  maintenance  and  direction  of  the  benevo  ' 
lent  ladies  b}'-  whom  it  was  established.  Theru 
are  at  this  date  140  names  on  the  list,  70  bein^  i 
about  the  average  attendance.  Three  teacher  \ 
are  employed  in  it.  One  of  the  class-rooms  ha;' 
been  converted  into  a  shoemaker's  shop,  where  ' 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  workman,  if 
number  of  the  boys  are  being  instructed  in  shoe! 
making.  » 

The  Board  has  not  been  unmindful  of  th  t 
moral  wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  House,  ani; 
the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.    Religious  service ' 
have  been  held  in  the  large  work  room  ever 
Sabbath  morning,  from  November  1st  to  Apri. 
1st,  by  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  one  of  the  Vicl  ■ 
Presidents  of  the  Society.    "The  young  Men  ■ 
Association  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ■ 
have    maintained    a   Sunday    School   durin-  I 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  conducted  religioi  I 
services  in  the  lower  hall  on  Sunday  evening  ■ 
The  attendance  on  these  occasions  has  been  vei  I 
encouraging.    The  school  already  numbers  mo  :  I 
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than  50  scholars.  The  Managers  would  fain 
hope  that  some  of  the  seeds  thus  sown  will  prove 
to  ha7e  fallen  into  "  good  ground/^ 

Our  Committee  on  instruction  have  had  under 
consideration  the  establish fnent  of  a  school  for 
destitute  white  -children,  where  they  may  receive 
such  care  and  discipline  as  will  promote  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  industry,  and  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  branches  of  school  (^earning, 
they  may  be  instructed  in  such  domestic  and 
other  employments  as  will  be  calculated  to  fit 
them  for  usefulness.  Such  establishments  have 
already  been  organized  in  other  cities  under  the 
title  of  Industrial  Schools,  and  we  hope  that  ere 
long  a  plan  will  be  matured  by  which  such  a 
School  will  be  permanently  connected  with  the 
House. 

The  Moyamensing  Soup  Society  continues  the 
occupancy  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
House;  we  supplying  the  fuel  and  steam  for  its 
purposes,  as  heretofore,  and  the  society  furnish- 
ing bread  and  soup  for  dinner  to  the  inmates  of 
the  House,  on  every  week-day  during  the  season 
of  its  operations. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  directing  the  Board  of  Managers  to 
have  the  Constitution  as  amended  and  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Nov.  15, 
185o,  engrossed,  and  presented  to  the  proper 
Court  for  its  approval.  At  the  first  meeting  ot 
the  Board  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
this  resolution  into  efi'ect.  That  committee  has 
reported  to  the  Board,  that,  immediately  after 
their  appointment,  they  caused  the  amended 
Constitution  to  be  properly  engrossed,  and  that 
after  being  signed  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Society, 
and  a  number  of  the  members,  and  having  affixed 
thereto  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Society,  it  was 
presented  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
and  by  him  approved.  l)ue  notice  of  an  intend- 
ed application  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  then 
given,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act  of  Assembly  ;  and  at  the  proper  time  one 
>f  the  Solicitors  of  the  Society  repaired  to  Har- 
:isburg,  where  the  Court  was  then  in  session,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  allownnce  and  approval  of 
the  said  Constitution.  Here  the  Solicitor^found 
I  statement  and  affidavit  of  the  late  President  of 
!he  Society  objecting  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
aid  instrument.  The  Court  postponed  the  con- 
ndoration  of  the  case  until  next  session  in  Phila- 
hilpliia.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Court  in  this 
Mty,  in  August  last,  the  Constitution  was  again 
letVrred,  the  Court  appointing  an  l*]xaminer  to 
ukc  testimony  in  the  case  to  be  heard  at  its  l)c- 
jeinber  term. 

Several  months  have  since  been  occupied  by 
>he  Exceptant,  in  the  examination  of  various  in- 
'  lividuals  and  collecting  a  great  body  of  testi- 
nony,  most  of  which  relates  to  other  subjects 
han  the  matter  bef(u-e  the  Court;.  The  Com- 
uittee  of  this  Board  have  had  taken  the  testi- 


mony of  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
of  Nov.  15,  1858,  when  the  Amended  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  same  has  been  printed, 
together  with  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  at 
which  action  was  had  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ments, in  the  form  of  a  paper  book.  The  whole 
matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Society,  who  are  waiting  the  action  of  the 
Exceptant  in  the  case,  with  a  view  of  making  a 
final  presentation  to  the  Court.  The  Board  is 
not  aware  that  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  its 
Committee,  any  unnecessary  delay  ;  but,  unplea- 
sant as  the  business  referred  to  us  has  been,  in- 
volving, on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  Society,  an  outlay  of  time  and 
labor,  as  well  as  putting  the  Society  to  some 
expense,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  the  Board 
has  endeavored  to  discharge  its  duty  in  the  case. 

The  Managers  gratefully  tender  their  acknow- 
ledgments to  those  who  have  so  liberally  con- 
tributed the  means  requisite  for  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution.  We  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  House, 
'  and  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  that  notwith- 
standing its  operations  have  been  nearly  two  fold, 
the  expenses  do  not  greatly  exceed  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

We  desire  in  this  connection  to  speak  of  the 
valuable  services  of  thematron,  Marthar.W.  Ham- 
mond, to  whose  good  management  and  economy 
the  Society  is  much  indebted  for  the  present  very 
satisfactory  condition  of  its  affairs. 

One  thousand  dollars  have  been  received,  during 
the  past  year,  from  Ilobt.  M.  Lewis,  Jonah 
Thompson,  and  Samuel  B.  Morris,  trustees  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Public  Economy,  "  being  a  part  of  an  unappro- 
priated balance  in  their  hands,  which  they  had 
decided  to  distribute  among  several  benevolent 
societies  of  this  city.  A  receipt  was  given  the 
Trustees,  with  an  engagement  to  refund  the  said 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  should  it  ever  be  de- 
manded. The  amount  has  been  invested  in 
"  City  of  Philadelphia  Loan." 

By  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Esther  Moore,  we  have  been  informed  that  she 
has  bequeathed  to  the  Society  ihe  annual  inter- 
est of  two  sums  of  $500  each,  payable  on  the  ex- 
piraticn  of  certain  life  estates. 

Total  expenses  of  the  House  for  the  past  year 
S2J01.0:L 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  INIanagprs. 

Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Prmiifcnt. 
John  F.  ]^rinton,  Scrrefarf/. 

rh!hi.  April  i(h,  \)>:^:^. 

JiONOKViTY  OF  QuAKKUs. — Tho  hito  consus 
returns  in  l^lngland  reveal  tho  singular  iact  that 
tiie  average  age  attained  by  this  poaeefnl  sort  is 
fifty-onu  years,  two  months,  and  (wenty-ono  days, 
while  half  of  the  ]>opulation  of  this  country  die 
before  reaching  tho  ago  of  twenty  one,  aud  the 
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average  duration  of  life  the  world  over  is  but 
thirty-three  years.  The  Quakers,  therefore,  live 
a  third  longer  than  the  rest  of  us. — Eng.  paper. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

The  following  is  the  condensed  abstract  of 
a  recent  lecture  by  Farraday,  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  London.  It  will  be  found  interest- 
ing in  facts,  not  generally  known,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  clear  on  a  very  important  subject, 
lightning  conductors  : — 

The  heat  of  the  electric  spark  is  intense,  though 
the  momentary  duration  of  its  effects  prevents 
its  heat-giving  power  from  being  felt  to  its  full 
extent.  The  inflammation  of  ether  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  were  shown  as  illustrative 
of  the  heat  contained  in  the  eleetric  spark,  and 
the  effect  of  momentary  action  in  diminishing 
the  heating  power  was  exemplified  by  sending 
an  uninterrupted  charge  through  some  loose  gun- 
powder, and  then  repeating  the  experiment  with 
a  wet  string  introduced  as  part  of  the  conduct- 
ing circuit.  In  the  first  arrangement,  when  the 
spark  passed  instantaneously,  the  gunpowder 
was  scattered  but  not  exploded,  but  when  the 
resistance  of  the  wet  string  prolonged  the  dis- 
charge, the  gunpowder  was  ignited.  The  elec- 
tric spark  is  sometimes  applied  in  blasting  rocks 
as  well  as  volatile  electricity,  and  volatile  agen- 
cy is,  for  general  blasting  purposes,  very  conve- 
nient. The  eflects  of  the  electric  discharge  are 
only  perceived  when  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
passage  of  electricity,  and  several  experiments 
were  exhibited  in  which  it  was  shown  that  a 
charge  which  passed  without  producing  any  ap- 
parent effect,  when  a  thick  wire  formed  the  cir- 
cuit, was  sufficient  to  deflagrate  interposed  pieces 
of  thin  wire  and  gold  leaf,  that  were  not  ade- 
quate to  conduct  the  same  quantity  freely.  The 
ingenious  contrivance  of  Professor  Wheatsone 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark, 
was  exemplified  by  lighting  a  disk,  colored  in 
stripes,  and  revolving  rapidly  in  the  dark,  with 
a  succession  of  electric  sparks.  Though  the 
colors  were  mingled  together,  and  invisible  when 
seen  by  ordinary  light,  the  momentary  light  of 
the  electric  spark  exhibited  each  color  distinctly, 
and  the  disk  for  the  instant  appeared  stationary. 
By  increasing  the  velocity  till  the  colors  became 
confused,  even  when  seen  by  the  spark,  an  ap- 
proximation is  attained  to  the  duration  of  the 
light;  and  in  this  manner  Mr.  Swaine,  of  Eilin- 
burg,  proved  that  the  electric  spark  lasts  only 
the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  A 
flash  of  lightning  is  of  equally  short  duration, 
and  every  object  in  motion,  when  seen  at  night 
by  the  glare  of  lightning,  appears  to  be  station- 
ary. The  apparent  duration  of  an  electric  spark 
is  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  because  an  im- 
pression once  made  on  the  retina  is  retained  for 
that  time,  though  the  object  that  produced  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  lightning,  is  no  longer  present. 


Another  remarkable  property  in  the  electric 
spark  is  the  action  it  exerts  on  the  light  storing 
power  of  phosphate  of  lime.    That  substance, 
together  with  some  others,  possesses  the  power 
of  absorbing  light  in  a  latent  state,  which  is 
given  out  on  the  application  of  heat  in  the  dark. 
This  light,  when  once  taken  from  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  can  be  restored  to  it  by  the  electric 
spark,  and  by  that  means  alone.    Professor  Fara- 
day concluded  by  explaining  and  illustrating  f 
the  influence  of  the  non-conducting  property  of  f 
the  air  on  the  length  of  the  spark-    By  partially  r 
exhausting  a  glass  tube,  a  spark  passed  through  i 
a  much  greater  space,  and  when  the  exhaustion  i 
of  the  air  was  more  complete,  and  the  resistance  ; 
thus  removed,  the  electricity  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine  passed  in  continuous  ^ 
flashes,  imitating  the  effects  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis. 


"  The  following  fable  (by  the  Persian  poet  Sadi) 
has  been  often  quoted  ;  yet  it  is  so  beautiful  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  it  to  our  extracts,  in  a 
strictly  literal  version." — F.  ^  Q.  W.  Review. 

"  Once  from  a  cloud  a  drop  of  rain 

Fell  trembling  in  the  sea, 
And  when  she  saw  the  wide-spread  main  > 

Shame  veiled  her  modesty. 

What  place  in  this  wide  sea  have  I  ?  \ 
What  room  is  left  for  me  ?  f 
Sure  it  w-ere  better  that  I  die, 
In  this  immensity ! 

"  But  while  her  self-abasing  fear 

Its  lowliness  confessed, 
A  shell  received  and  welcomed  her, 

And  pressed  her  to  his  breast. 

"  And  nourished  there  the  dross  became 

A  pearl  for  royal  eyes, — 
Exalted  by  its  lowly  shame, 

And  humbled  but  to  rise  !" 


THE  PARTED  SPIRIT. 

Ye  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  wkither  it  goeth.^' 
Mysterious  is  its  birth, 

And  viewless  as  the  blast; 
Where  hath  the  spirit  fled  from  earth, 

For  ever  past  ?  \ 
I  ask  the  grave  below —  | 

It  keeps  the  secret  well ; 
I  call  upon  the  heavens  to  show —  j 

They  will  not.  tell.  • 
Of  earth's  remotest  strand,  | 

Are  tales  and  tidings  known  ;  i 
But  from  the  spirit's  distant  land  ■  f 

Returneth  none.  ]• 
Winds  waft  the  breath  of  liowers  ^ 

To  wanderers  o'er  the  wave ; 
But  bear  no  message  from  the  bowers 

Beyond  the  grave. 
Proud  science  scales  the  skies,  ! 

From  star  to  star  doth  roam,  i 
But  reacheth  not  the  shore  where  lies  | 

The  Spirit's  home.  | 
Impervious  shadows  hide 

This  mystery  of  Heaven  ; 
But  what  to  knowledge  is  denied,  • 

To  hope  is  given  ! 
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VISIT  TO  A  COPPER  MINE. 

Will  our  readers^  in  their  leisure  hour,  accom- 
pany us  over  a  copper  mine  in  Cornwall?  A  copper 
mine  is  indeed  well  worth  an  inspection,  for  it  is 
a  wonderful  evidence  of  what  human  labor  and 
skill  can  effect,  in  overcoming  obstacles.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  we  have  left  behind  us  the  beau- 
tiful woods  and  vales  of  the  south-east  coast  of 
Cornwall,  and  after  toiling  up  steep  hills  and 
ilong  bad  roads,  now  jolting  over  loose  stones, 
Qow  sinking  deep  into  muddy  ruts  (for  the  roads 
lud  lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mine  are  quite  cut 
ip  and  spoilt  by  the  frequent  passing  of  the  mi- 
ning carts,)  we  have  entered  into  the  mining  dis- 
;iict3.  Imagine  yourself  high  up  on  a  bleak 
aioorland,  the  ground  around  you,  stretching 
iway  for  many  a  weary  mile,  heaving  in  a  huge 
rroundswell  of  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with  here 
md  there  a  tall  chimney  and  engine-house  dot- 
ing the  dreary  waste,  a  few  cottages  scattered 
)ver  the  face  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
low  and  then  a  church-tower  lifting  up  its  head 

0  the  sky,  and  looking  down  in  loveliness  on 
he  small  hamlet  below  it,  and  telling  the  rude 
niners  that  there  is  a  heaven  above  as  well  as 
n  earth  below.  Such  is  a  mining  district;  speak- 
!ig  more  of  misery  and  cold  than  of  the  wealth 
v-hich  is  procured  there,  and  for  the  attainment 
f  which  so  many  men  devote  their  life  and 

;trength.    Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
/liners  are  a  cheerless  race;  far  from  it ;  they 
ve  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot;  sonie- 
imes  they  are  reckless  it  is  true,  yet  withal  cour- 
ious  and  cleanly. 

1  But  our  party  has  now  arrived  at  the  mine, 
v^hat  a  dreary,  ugly  place  it  is  !  Huge  heavy 
Machinery,  large  heaps  of  earth  and  stones,  dirty 

reams  which  have  long  since  changed  their  na- 
iral  color  for  that  of  the  ore  which  is  washed  in 
lem  ;  an  engine-house  and  a  tall  chimney  of 
)urse;  two  or  three  sheds,and  a  dismal  little  house 
hich  stands  perched  up  on  the  moorland  high 
love  every  thing  else  :  such  are  the  more  promi- 
3nt  features  of  the  scene. 
A  more  hospitable  race  than  the  Cornish  never, 
e  think,  breathed  ;  and  well  in  this  point  do 
ley  make  good  their  claim  to  be  genuine  Bri- 
ns.    Having  declined  their  hospitality  for  the 
'  esent,  we  proceeded  to  inspect  the  works  above 
ound  before  going  down  below.     First,  we 
3re  conducted  to  the  engine  ;  and  wo  may  here 
serve  that  the  Cornish  engines  wore  for  a  long 
no  considered  unrivalled  for  their  cheapness, 
d  for  the  greatnr  amount  of  work  done  with 
IS  consumption  of  fuel  than  engines  nijldo  clso- 
lere.    This  engine  is  employed  in  drawing  up 
:  e  oro  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  in 
imping  water  from  tlie  different  parts  of  the 
ino  whore  it  collects.    The  blocks  of  stone 
uoh  contain  the  ore  are  brought  up  in  buckets, 
d  then  collected  into  heaps.    Round  these 
apa  stand  women  in  clean  whito  aprons,  with 


a  small  mattock  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
break  the  stones  into  smaller  pieces.  These 
fragments  are  then  sorted;  those  containing  very 
little  ore  are  thrown  away,  and  the  rest  are  bro- 
ken into  smaller  pieces,  and  then  washed  over  a 
grating.  Next  they  are  crushed  into  very  small 
particles  by  a  machine,  and  are  then  ready  for 
the  process  of  smelting.  This  latter  process  is 
seldom  performed  in  Cornwall,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  coal.  The  ore  is  general- 
ly carried  into  Wales  and  smelted  there.  It 
seemed  very  curious  to  our  eyes  to  see  women 
and  girls  employed  upon  such  hard  work 
as  this  :  but  it  was  very  remarkable  how  clean 
and  happy  they  all  looked. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  works  above-ground, 
we  were  asked  if  we  would  like  to  see  what  was 
going  on  below.    "Was  the  descent  dangerous?" 

Oh  no,  not  in  the  least ;  it  only  requires  com- 
mon caution,  and  you  must  trust  more  to  your 
hands  than  your  feet."  Accordingly,  we  dressed 
ourselves  in  miner's  costume  (a  precaution  ne- 
cessary if  you  do  not  want  to  spoil  your  own 
suit,)  and  queer  figures  we  looked,  as  the  rest  of 
our  party  seemed  to  think.  Our  dress  consisted, 
first  of  coarse  flannel  trousers  and  a  flannel  jack- 
et (flannel  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  heat  in 
the  galleries  below,  owing  to  the  constant  blast- 
ing and  the  bad  ventilation  ;)  over  these  gar- 
ments we  wore  an  additional  pair  of  trowsers 
and  a  short  smock  frock  :  we  were  offered  a  pair 
of  miner's  shoes  ;  but  as  we  doubted  their  fitting 
capacities  we  declined  them;  last  and  not  least,, 
we  put  on  the  indispensable  hat,  which  is  very 
thick  and  hard,  of  the  wide  awake  shape,  and  a 
most  useful  protection  when  you  kno^'k  your 
head  against  the  sharp  projecting  rock  in  the 
roofs  of  the  galleries,  which  vary  in  height  from 
12  or  14  feet  to  4  or  5  feet,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  vein  of  ore.  A  candle  was  then 
stuck  on  the  front  of  our  hats,  in  an  extempore 
candlestick  of  clay,  to  light  us  while  below,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  our  hands  unencum- 
bered. Thus  equipped,  and  attended  by  two 
men  to  take  care  of  us,  we  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  Here  we  found  a  group  of 
miners  looking  on  with  groat  interest  to  sec  the 
strangers  make  their  first  essay  in  mining;  good- 
natured  rough-looking  faces,  smiling  and  happy, 
with  that  settled  look  of  hardihood  and  careless 
daring  which  forms  such  a  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  Cornish  miner.  l*reoe<led  and  foU 
lowed  by  our  attendiuit  miners,  we  began  the 
descent,  not  by  the  simple  means  of  a  ladder 
(which,  by  the  way,  though  very  simple,  is  very 
hard  work  when  you  have  to  go  on  clinibing  for 
half  an  hour,)  b^it  by  means  of  a  macliine  late- 
ly introduced,  and  called  by  the  minors  a  man- 
engine."  By  moans  of  this  engine  we  doseendod 
a  perpondieular  shaft  to  the  depth  of  S()()  foot, 
passing  on  our  way  various  groups  of  minors 
waiting  at  the  several  resting-place,'*,  in  order  to 
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leave  everytliing  clear  for  us  ;  not  a  few  of  them 
singing  their  wild  songs,  which  echoed  curiously 
along  the  dark  far-stretchiog  passages  ;  and  as 
the  melody  lazily  floated  through  the  obscure 
galleries,  it  seemed  to  our  unpractised  ears  as 
though  the  spirits  of  the  mine  were  chanting  a 
welcome  to  the  strangers. 

When  we  had  descended  by  means  of  the  man- 
engine  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ordinary  way  of  descent  by  ladders  ;  in  this  way 
we  went  down  for  about  500  feet,  when  we  arriv- 
ed at  the  gallery  which  we  were  to  explore.  Tak- 
ing our  candles  in  our  hands,  we  groped  our  way 
along  the  open  tramway,  which  is  roughly  fixed 
in  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  for  the  passage  of  the 
trucks  with  a  guide  in  front  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gerous places,  now  walking  upright  with  a  pit 
six  or  seven  feet  deep  below  us,  and  now  stoop- 
ing and  bumping  our  heads  against  the  jagged 
ceiling  of  rock  above  us,  till  we  came  at  last  to 
the  place  where  the  mine  is  being  worked. 

Each  gallery  is  worked  by  two  men,  who  break 
down  the  rock,  either  by  means  of  the  simple 
"  pick,''  or  by  the  process  of  blasting.  In  the 
latter  process,  a  hole  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length  is  bored  in  the  rock  and  filled 
-with,  gunpowder,  the  end  is  then  stuffed  up,  and 
the  powder  ignited  by  means  of  a  slow  match. 
These  biastino;s  are  often  dano-erous  from  the 
great  carelessness  of  the  miners,  as  they  cannot 
calculate  how  far  the  effect  of  the  explosion  Avill 
be  felt,  and  while  standing  too  close  they  are 
sometimes  struck  by  the  flying  pieces  of  rock. 
The  fragments  of  the  rock  thus  broken  down  are 
then  collected  into  trucks,  which  are  rapidly 
shot  along  on  the  tramways  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  up  which  they  are  drawn  in  buckets  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  process  which  they  i 
then  undergo  has  been  explained  above. 

Whilst  we  were  here,  our  guides  insisted  upon 
our  taking  picks"  into  our  own  hands  and 
working  at  the  rock,  in  order  that  we^  might 
boast  in  future  of  our  dee-is  in  the  mining  de- 
partment, and  carry  back  with  us  memorials  of 
our  prowess.  Having  satisfied  them  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  being  almost  stifled  with  the  heat, 
which  is  very  intense  in  the  galleries  that  are 
being  worked,  owing  to  the  vrant  of  ventilation,- 
so  much  so  that  the  men  generally  worked 
almost  naked,  we  requested  our  guides  to  pro- 
ceed. They  then  conducted  us  to  a  place  where 
a  small  shaft  appeared,  like  a  well  with  a  rope 
and  windlass  at  the  top;  and  we  were  politely 
informed  that  if  we  wished  to  descend  lower,  we 
must  place  one  foot  in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  and  catch  hold  with  our  hands  and  be  let 
down  ;  but  as  they  did  not  advise  us  to  under- 
take the  journey,  and  as  the  prospect  of  a  ride  in 
such  a  vehicle  was  not  so  pleasant  as  an  express 
train  on  the  broad  guage,  we  declined  the  honor, 
and  were  then  conducted  back  to  the  bottom  of 


the  shaft  by  which  we  bad  descended.  Ou 
guides,  when  we  had  reached  the  spot  where  th' 
man-engine  was  stationed,  rang  the  bell,  whicl 
is  attached  to  it,  to  give  notice  to  the  men  abov'  } 
to  set  the  engine  going,  and  then  we  sat  dowi  ' 
and  rested  ourselves.    Presently  the  huge  limb 
of  the  engine  began  to  move;  and  having  adjust 
ed  our  candles  in  our  hats,  we  began  the  ascent  ; 
A  curious  thing  it  is  to  ascend  a  deep  shaft,  shu  | 
in  by  rock  on  all  sides,  with  nothing  but  dark  [ 
nesK  above  and  darkness  below,  while  the  col  j| 
drops  of  moisture  come  pattering  upon  you  an  l 
hiss  as  they  fall  on  your  candles.    At  last  wi 
began  to  see  daylight,  and  to  breathe  the  freshe  j 
air  above;  and  soon  after  we  emerged  on  thij 
platform  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  where  we  wer| 
received  with  hearty  congratulations  by  a  largl 
party  of  miners  who  bad  assembled  to  witnesffl 
our  return. — Leisure  Hour.  i 


THE  MARRIAGE  RELATION.  Jl 

The  following  sound,  clear  and  Christian  vieviH 
of  the  marriage  relation,  are  taken  from  a  populJj 
work  entitled  "  Martyria,  a  Legend,"  pablishe! 
a  few  years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  clerg;  |' 
man  :  | 
Of  earthly  relations,  those  of  the  husbac- 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  friend  and  neighbo  f 
master  and  servant,  constitute  much  the  larg(( 
portion  of  man's  happiness;  and  are  more  ir! 
portant,  any  one  of  them,  than  all  others  togethe  I 
It  is  in  the  observance,  the  refinement,  tl[ 
strengthening  of  these  commonest,  these  greates  \ 
these  primal  relations,  that  happiness  is  increase  | 
and  not  in  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  mone  | 
the  acquisition  of  empty  fame,  or  in  luxuriov 
indulgences.  [ 

"  Llappiness  is  to  be  attained  in  the  accustom^  t 
chair  by  the  fireside  more  than  in  the  honoraif 
occupation  of  civil  oSice;  in  a  wife's  love,  in  I 
nitely  more  than  in  the  favor  of  all  human  bein  j 
else ;  in  the  children's  innocent  and  joyous  pratt ' 
more  than  in  the  hearing  of  flattery  ;  in  theij 
ciprocation  of  little  and  frequent  kindnesses  1 1 
tween  friend  and  friend,  more  than  in  some  oc(; 
sional  and  dearly  bought  indulgence;  in  t( 
virtue  of  contentment,  more  than  in  the  anxio, 
achievements  of  wealth,  distinction  and  grandeu; 
in  change  of  heart,  more  than  in  change  of  c . 
cumstances  ;  in  full  and  firm  trust  in  Providen( 
more  than  in  hoping  for  fortune  and  favor;  ii' 
growing  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  m( ' 
than  the  fee-simple  inheritance  of  whole  acres  ' 
land  ;  in  the  observance  of  neatness  and  re^ 
larity,  household  virtues,  rather  than  in  t 
means  of  ostentatious,  and,  therefore,  rare  d 
play;  in  a  hand-maiden's  cheerfulness,  m( 
than  in  the  improved  tone  of  politics ;  and 
the  friendship  of  our  next  door  neighbor,  ra< 
than  in  the  condescending  notice  of  ray  I 
duke." 
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A  New  Light. — A  new  light,  produced 
from  a  peculiarly  oily  liquid,  has  lately  been  ex- 
hibited at  a  few  places  in  this  city,  and  on 
Friday  last  it  was  displayed  at  the  Latourette 
House — the  hotel  kept  by  Samuel  Brown  at 
Bergen  Point.  This  oil  is  prepared  from  bitu- 
men, which  is  readily  extracted  from  the  richer 
kinds  of  coals,  or  from  native  bitumen  and  rock 
oil,  or  naphtha.  A  chandelier  with  eight  burn- 
ers constructed  by  J  Gr.  Webb,  was  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel,  44  feet  square  ;  and  the  light 
it  afforded  was  acknowledged  by  a  number  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  present  to  be  very  superior. 
Its  brilliancy  and  whiteness  exceeds  that  of  the  j 
best  gas,  and  persons  read  at  a  distance  of  eighty 
feet  from  the  chandelier  without  any  other  lights  j 
than  the  one  referred  to.  j 

It  is  understood  that  the  inventions  connected  | 
with  it  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  j 
sompany  in  New  York,  who  have  erected  an  ex-  l 
tensive  manufactory   in  the  neighborhood   of  j 
Grrecn  Point,  for  the  making  of  the  liquid,  which  j 
is  called    Kerosene."    The  inventor  is  in  charge 
3f  the  works.    The  Company  appear  to  have 
taken  no  pains  whatever  to  advertise  their  manu- 
factures, and  perhaps  desire  that  the  "Herosene" 
shall  speak  or  give  light  for  itself.    The  manu- 
aeture  of  this  oil  is  said  to  be  very  cheap  and 
iimple,  depending  entirely  upon  the  decomposi- 
"jon  of  bituminous  substances.    It  will  reduce 
;he  cost  of  illumination,  and  doubtless  supply 
lie  places  of  those  oils  which  of  late  have  become 

expensive. 

j  This  oil  is  about  being  introduced  by  the 
lUcssrs.  Delnionico  into  their  new  establishment 
|n  Broadway. — New  York  lime,^. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  COTTON. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  when  all  the  politicians 
re  quarreling  about  the  currency  and  the  de- 
angement  of  business,  we  have  compiled  an  im- 
)nrtial  view  of  the  introduction  to  the  use,  and 
nutations  of  price  in  ihe  history  of  cotton,  which, 
Ithough  it  is  the  staple  commodity  of  this 
ountry,  is  an  article  that,  above  all  others,  shows 
he  most  sensitive  action  on  the  slightest  approach 
f  a  change,  no  matter  what  causes  the  commo- 
ion. 

1730.  Mr.  Wyatt  spun  the  first  cotton  yarn  in 
i]ngl;!Ti(l  by  machinery. 

17''}5.  The  Dutch  first  exported  cotton  from 
iurinam. 

.1742.  First  mill  for  spinning  cotton  erected  at 
{irminghain,  moved  by  mules  and  horses,  but 
ot  sucressful  in  its  operations. 

T749.  The  fly-shuttle  generally  used  in  l-hig- 
ind. 

17r)().  Cotton  velvets  and  quiltings  made  in 
iDglaiid  for  the  first  time. 

17()l.  Arkwright  obtaininl  the  first  patent  for 
10  ppinuing  frame,  which  ho  further  improved. 


1768.  The  stocking  frame  applied  by  Ham- 
mond to  the  making  of  lace. 

1773.  A  bill  passed  to  prevent  the  export  of 
machinery  used  in  cotton  factories. 

1779.  Mule  spinning  invented  by  Ilargrave. 

1782.  First  import  of  raw  cotton  from  Brazil 
into  England. 

1782.  Watt  took  out  his  patent  for  the  steam 
engine. 

1783-  A  bounty  granted  in  England  on  the 
export  of  certain  cotton  goods. 

1785.  Power  looms  invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright. 
Steam  engines  used  in  cotton  factories. 

1786.  Bleaching  first  performed  by  the  agency 
of  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 

1787.  First  machinery  to  spin  cotton  put  in 
operation  in  France. 

1789.  Sea  Island  cotton  first  planted  in  the 
United  States,  and  Upland  cotton  first  cultivated 
for  use  and  export  about  this  time. 

1790.  Salter,  an  Englishman,  builds  the  first 
American  cotton  factory  at  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

1792.  Jili  Whitney,  an  American,  invents  the 
cotton  gin,  which  he  patents. 

1798.  First  mill  and  machinery  for  cotton 
erected  in  Switzerland. 

1799.  Spinning  by  machinery  introduced  into 
Saxony  this  year. 

180  :>.  First  cotton  factory  built  in  New  Ilamp- 
shire. 

1805.  Power  looms  successfully  and  widely 
introduced  into  England 

1807.  Tlic  revolution  in  Spanish  America 
begins  to  furnish  new  markets  for  cotton  manu- 
factories. 

1810.  Digest  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  another  by 
Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia. 

1811.  Machinery  to  make  bobbin  lace  patented 
by  John  15 urn. 

1813.  The  India  trade  more  free,  and  more 
British  manufactures  sent  there. 

1815.  The  power  loom  introduced  into  the 
United  States  first  at  Waltham. 

1818.  Average  price  of  cotton  34  cents  higher 
than  since  ISIO.  New  method  of  preparing 
sewing  cotton  by  Mr.  Holt.  *^ 

1S19.  Extraordinary  prices  for  Alabama  cotton 
lands. 

1820.  Steam  power  first  applied  with  success 
extensively  to  lace  manufactures. 

1822.  First  cotton  factory  in  Lowell  erected. 

1823.  First  export  of  raw  cotton  from  Egypt 
into  Great  Britain. 

1825.  In  New  Orleans,  cotton  at  from  23  to 
25  cents  per  pound. 
^  1826.  Self-acting  mnlo  spinner  patented  in 
iCugland  by  Hoberfs. 

1827.  An)erican  cotton  manufactures  lirst  ox- 
ported  to  any  considerable  extent. 

182i).  Highest  duty  in  the  United  States  on 
fttreign  cotton  manufactures. 
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iHoO.  About  this  time  Mr.  Dyer  introduced  a 
machine  from  the  United  States  into  England 
for  the  purpose  of  making  cards. 

1832.  Duty  on  cotton  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  reduced  one  half,  and  in  England 
it  is  forbid  to  employ  minors  in  cotton  mills  for 
more  than  nine  hours  on  a  Saturday ;  in  conse- 
quence they  work  at  something  else. 

1834.  Cotton  at  17  cents. 

1835.  Extensive  purchases  made  of  cotton 
lands  hj  speculators  and  others. 

1836.  The  season  began  at  16  cents  and  ended 
at  20  cents. 

1837.  Cotton  reached  22  cents,  and  then  — . 


A  Good  old  Age. — There  is  living  in  Ply- 
mouth township  an  aged  lady  named  Peggy 
Lerch,  and  known  generally  as  Peggy  Lark. 
She  is  of  German  extraction,  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  German  Yalley,  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1751,  and  is  now  in  her  I05th  year.  She 
moved  to  Wyoming  56  years  ago,  with  her  hus- 
band, who  has  been  dead  50  years.  She  is 
clear  minded,  and  of  good  memory,  and  loves  to 
talk  of  old  times.  On  her  103d  birth-day  she 
walked  over  to  Captain  Waller's  to  dine  as  she 
had  done  for  several  years,  a  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  mile.  This  year  she  was  unable  to 
do  so,  having  fallen  and  hurt  her  side.  Her 
sleep  is  good,  except  at  times  disturbed  by  a 
cough  which  troubles  her.  She  remembers  see- 
ing Gen.  Washington,  and  has  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Her  father,  Michael  Pace,  died  many  years 
ago,  at  Northumberland,  now  in  Wyoming  co., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  103  years,  fie  paid  her 
a  visit  before  he  died,  and  told  her  she  might 
live  to  his  age.  She  said  she  hoped  not,  "  and 
now,"  she  says,  "  I  am  a  year  older."  A  bro- 
ther recently  died  in  Northumberland,  aged  near 
ninety. 

We  visited  the  aged  lady  on  Monday  last, 
and  found  her  sitting  by  a  comfortable  stove, 
with  a  book  on  her  lap.  She  reads  small  print 
without  spectacles,  but  thinks  old  age  is  hard, 
and  has  but  few  pleasures.  Mrs.  Murphy,  with 
whom  she  lives,  is  a  niece,  and  the  old  lady 
spoke  of  her  as  very  kind,  and  the  neice  said 
her  aunt  was  always  pleasant  and  contented,  and 
no  trouble. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Poor  Master 
talks  of  removing  hv.r,  for  some  cause,  much 
against  her  wish.  We  hope  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  will  not  per- 
mit the  little  comfort  of  so  aged  a  lady  to  be 
abridged,  by  taking  her  from  the  company  of  her 
only  near  relative,  with  whom  she  seems  to  be 
so  contented.  Whatever  the  cost,  it  can  only 
be  a  little  time  longer,  and  it  is  said  she  has 
property  to  pay,  if  her  rights  are  respected. — 
Witkesbarre  Record. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS.  ' 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  and 
shipping  brands  are  dull  at  $10  12  a  $10  25.  There|| 
is  a  moderate  demand  for  city  use  at  $10  25  a  $11  Ssji 
per  barrel  for  common, and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flouij 
is  dull  at  $7  50,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  62  perbbl.  foij 
Pennsylvania.  f 

Grain. — There  is  very  little  doing  in  Wheat !|j 
Southern  is  dull  at  $2  30.  Good  red  Wheat  is  worth 
$2  45,  and  good  white  $2  45.  Rye  is  dull  at  $1  55. 
Corn  is  in  good  demand  ;  sales  of  6000  bushels  yeilowj^j 
Southern,  afloat,  at  108c,  and  l200busheis  of  white  aWj 
112c.  Oats  are  higher;  sales  of  15,000  bushels  Penn-nl 
sylvania  at  58c.  a  60c.,  and  Southern  at  57c. 

Cattle  Market. — The  receipt  of  cattle  during  the 
past  week  has  not  been  very  large.  The  arrivals  ati 
Wm.  L.  Torbert's,  Avenue  Drove  Yard,  Twenty-  j 
fourth  Ward,  principally  by  Penna.  and  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad,  were  250  head  of  Cattle,  5200  Sheep, 
and  70  Cows  and  Calves.  The  total  amount  of  stock 
in  market  was  as  follows  :  800  Beeves,  which  sole 
at  from  $10  to  $12  50  per  100  lbs.;  5500  Sheep., 
which  were  disposed  of  at  from  4i  to  5  cents  per  lb 
and  from  $2  to  4  per  head.  Lambs  sold  at  from  $1 
to  $3  per  head.  Hogs,  700  head  sold  at  $7  and 
per  100  lbs.  There  were  180  Cows  and  Calves 
market,  and  sales  of  the  former  were  made  at  from 
$25  to  $50,  and  the  latter  at  from  $4  to  $7  50  pe 
head. 


TT'RIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE 
J}  PARTMENT.—The  Committee  in  charge  of  thi 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aakon  B 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Frien 

I  and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth, month  next,  and  conducte 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,   except  tha1( 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools.  \ 
The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to  j 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  and  I 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.   The  only' 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore.  f 
Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 1 
plication  to  f 
Samuel  J.  Levick,  [ 
200  N.  Third  St.  [ 
;                      Macpherson  Saundees,  [ 
28  N.  Fourth  St.  } 
John  J.  White,  i 
206  Arch  St.  j 
Martha  Mellor,  f 
5  Franklin  St.,  ; 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia.  , 

T,miENDS'  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  CAMDF:N,  N.  J 
J]  A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  ir  ■ 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  Houst 
lot  in  Camden.     For  further  particulars  apply  tc  ■ 
Charles  Katghn  or  William  Folwell.  j 

/ ^ hesterfield  boarding  school  fof; 

\j  boys.— The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institutior , 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

henry  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

4th  mo.  21— 3m. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th.: 
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j  EXTRACTS    FROM   A    TESTIMONY  CONCERNING 
J.  BARCLAY. 
(Concluded  from  page  226  ) 

Early  in  the  year  1820,  he  believed  it  right 
to  remove  from  the  family  circle,  and  to  reside 
for  a  time  at  Pool,  in  Dorsetshire  \  and  about  the 
3nd  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Georgi- 
mna  Hill.  Their  union  was  short,  for  in  less 
'h;in  three  years  his  dear  companion  was  taken 
"rom  him  by  death,  at  Marazion  in  Cornwall ; 
thither  they  had  removed  for  the  benefifc  of  her 
[loalth. 

His  mind  had  for  several  years  been  impressed 
vith  an  apprehension  that  he  should  be  called  to 
|.he  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  in  the  prospect 
f  it,  he  was  preserved  in  a  waiting,  dependant 
.tate  ;  and  fervent  was  his  concern  to  be  entirely 
^iven  up  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  His 
loly  requirings.  At  the  interment  of  his  beloved 
vife,  in  the  sixth  month,  1823,  he  was  engaged 
n  vocal  supplication  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
^ear  he  spf)ko  as  a  minister.    In  allusion  to  this 
olcmn  and  important  work,  after  describing  the 
car  and  caution  with  which  he  had  entered  upon 
t,  he  says,      The  weight  and  sweetness  that 
welt  on  my  mind  after  this  surrender,  cannot 
)c  set  forth.    0  !  how  it  rested  on  my  spirit  all 
ho  day  in  an  unutterable  manner  !  and  yet  such 
rccdora  of  spirit,  so  that  nothing  seemed  atrial, 
r  that  to  which  I  was  unequal.    I  shall  not 
asily  forget  how  comfortable  and  at  rase  in  my 
iin<i  I  felt.    0  !  it  was  a  heavenly  feeling,  and 
othing  short  of  Him  that  is  in  heaven  could 
ivo  it." 

lie  wns  ncknowledgeda  minister  by  his  Friends 
1  Cornwall,  in  1S2.^),  and  in  tlio  f()ih)\ving  ycjir 
/as  married  to  Mary  Moates,  and  removed  lo 
Vltou.  After  a  residence  of  three  years  at  tliat 
lace,  ho  setthid  at  (hoyden  ;  and  in  18155,  he 
iinoved  to  Stoko  Newington,  within  the  com- 
>ss  of  thi.s  Monthly  Meeting,  where  he  resided 


during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  course 
of  the  before  mentioned  period,  he  paid  several 
religious  visits,  with  the  unity  of  his  Friends ; 
and  in  one  of  these  journeys  he  travelled  into 
Scotland  as  far  as  Aberdeen. 

He  had  been  from  his  youth  of  a  tender  con- 
stitution, and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
had  suffered  much  from  a  disease  in  his  knee, 
which  rendered  walking  or  other  active  exertion 
diflBcult  to  him.  He  was,  however,  very  exem- 
plary in  his  efforts  to  attend  our  religious  meet- 
ings ;  in  which  the  exercise  of  his  dedicated  spirit 
was  strengthening  to  many.  His  engagements 
in  the  line  of  the  ministry  amongst  us  were  not 
frequent ;  but  he  was  at  times  led  to  address  his 
friends  in  a  weighty  and  feeling  manner  \  en- 
deavoring to  turn  their  attention  from  a  depen- 
dance  on  man,  and  from  all  that  is  superficial  in 
religion,  to  a  single  reliance  on  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  "  The  minister  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord 
pitched,  and  not  man." 

Our  dear  friend  was  remarkable  for  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  heart ;  and  in  the  private 
walks  of  life  his  conduct  was  strikingly  circum- 
spect, and  his  conversation,  whilst  innocently 
cheerful,  was  instructive,  being  seasoned  with 
grace. 

Notwithstanding  he  was,  in  the  ordering  of 
unerring  wisdom,  much  confined  at  home  from 
bodily  infirmity,  yet  his  concern  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  society  remained  unabated  ;  and  his 
aund  was  actively  emph^yed  in  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  mcmberg. 
With  this  object  liis  time  was  much  occupied  in 
editing  a  scries  of  publications,  selected  from  the 
writings  of  our  honored  predecessors  in  religious 
profession. 

In  the  P]leventh  month,  183C,  he  paid  an  ac- 
ceptable visit,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
fimilies  of  Friends  at  Brigliton  ;  and  in  the 
Eleventh  Month,  1887,  he  felt  attractod  by  the 
same  precious  influence,  to  a  similar  engagement 
in  his  own  particular  meeting  at  S  oke  Newing- 
ton. After  goingthr<uigh  nearly  all  the  families, 
wherein  his  service  was  much  to  the  o<>mfort  of 
his  friends,  finding  his  constitution  increasingly 
enfi'ebled,  \v\  ri'tume  I  t(i  the  Monthly  Meeting 
it><  minute  granted  him  for  that  purpose,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  lettiM-,  replete  with  the  ex)>rcs- 
sion  of  religious  conrrrn,  from  which  the  follow- 
itig  is  cxtmctcd  :  "  On  proceeding  in  the  weighty 
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engagement  before  me,  I  may  acknowledixe  that 
although  no  wonderful  outpouring  of  Divine 
Power  was  ray  portion,  I  was  mercifully  favored, 
during  the  few  days  that  1  entered  upon  the 
work,  with  such  a  sense  that  the  Lord  preserveth 
the  simple  and  the  upright,  that  it  was  as  my 
meat  and  my  drink  to  be  thus  among  ray  friends; 
hard  things  were  made  easy,  and  bitter  things 
full  of  sweetness  ;  a  gentle  flowing  stream  of 
heavenly  goodness  being  extended  in  every  hour 
of  need,  though  in  a  way  humiliating  to  the 
creature,  and  so  as  nothing  of  the  flesh  could 
glory.'' 

His  health  continuing  to  decline,  he  went  to 
Brighton  ;  but  there  his  indisposition  increased, 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  Fifth  Month,  he  was,  by 
medical  advice,  removed  to  Tunbridge  Wells; 
after  which  he  survived  but  a  few  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  about  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  on  rising  from  his  chair,  and  leaning 
on  the  couch,  and  on  the  arm  of  his  beloved  wife, 
he  supplicated  thus  :  0  !  gracious  Father !  if  it 
please  Thee,  spare  us  to  each  other  a  little  longer, 
and  make  us  more  entirely  devoted  to  Thee,  and 
thy  precious  cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth  ;  never- 
theless not  our  will,  0  Lord !  but  thine  be 
done." 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  one  immediately 
preceding  his  decease,  he  uttered  many  weighty 
expressions;  amongst  which  were  the  following  : 
"  The  Truth  shall  prevail.  Truth  shall  reign 
over  all.  None  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be 
confounded  ;  but  they  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion, 
which  cannot  be  moved.  You  all  know  my  de- 
sire to  be  preserved  near  the  Lord — to  be 
strengthened  and  upheld  by  the  Lord;  to  be 
found  in  Him  ;  this  is  the  way  to  peace.  I  trust 
we  shall  be  strengthened  and  animated  to  go 
through  our  day's  work ;  then  we  shall  find 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  let  us  look  to 
the  Lord  for  strength,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  day,  his  voice  was 
lifted  up  in  a  constant  melody,  and  for  many 
hours  together,  like  a  song  of  praise ;  during 
which,  these  words  were  clearly  distinguished. 

0  Lord  !  dear  Lord  !  come.  I  bless  the  Lord. 
I  am  the  Lord's  forever.  Cleave  to  Him,  0  ! 
cleave  to  Him,  love  Him  with  all  your  heart." 
The  name  of  Jesus  was  often  to  be  heard,  and 
the  word  hallelujah  was  frequently  repeated. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  of  Fifth  month,  1838,  he  peacefully  passed 
away,  aged  forty  one  years,  a  minister  about 
fifteen  years  ;  and  is,  we  reverently  trust,  united 
to  the  redeemed  before  the  throne,  who  sing  the 
new  song  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  was  slain, 
to  receive  power,  and  wisdom,  and  riches,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory  and  blessing.'^ 


Grovern  thy  life  and  thoughts,  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  to  see  the  one,  and  read  the  other. 


EARLY  PIETY.  NO.  LIV. 

Ann  Leaver,  daughter  of  John  and  Maryj 
Leaver,  of  Nottingham,  being  taken  ill,  signifiedij 
her  belief  that  her  time  would  not  be  long,  and| 
said,  that  the  prospect  of  eternity  was  awful;  ! 
and  that  although  she  had  not  committed  anjj 
bad  things,  yet  she  had  found  it  very  difiicuU| 
when  at  meeting,  to  get  to  that  steady  watchful- tj 
ness  and  settled  composure  she  longed  for.  She| 
expressed  thankfulness  for  the  opportunities  she^j 
was  sometimes  favored  with  in  the  family,  iriii 
their  sitting  together  at  home;  and  added,  that  j 
she  hoped  the  Almighty  had  blotted  out  heij 
transgressions;  and  prayed  that  she  might  be | 
enabled  to  bear  with  patience  the  trying  dispen-  ' 
sation  she  had  to  pass  through,  which  she  be  || 
lieved  was  allotted  for  her  further  purification  .p^ 
and  begged  for  a  certain  evidence  that  her  cono 
elusion  might  be  happy,  and  her  passage  easy  ;! 
which  was  mercifully  granted.  •] 

After  having  given  her  sisters  some  tender  ad  t- 
vice,  she  said,     How  awful  to  look  at  eternity  | 
and  few  young  people  in  time  of  health  think  s(  | 
much  of  their  latter  end  as  they  ought  to  do  j 
though  they  have  as  much  cause  as  those  mon  j 
advanced,  having  no  more  certainty  of  life.'. 
She  plainly  saw  that  those  of  a  cheerful  disposi 
tion  were  in  danger  of  going  too  far  when  i)J 
company;  adding,  "  Those  who  are  taken  awa;t 
in  youth,  escape  many  snares  and  temptations) 
that  such  as  live  longer  are  in  danger  to  be  hur  | 
by."    Several  times  she  expressed  her  hurabl  \ 
thankfulness  for  the  last  week's  illness,  saying 
that  it  had  been  a  profitable,  though  painful  dk 
pensation  to  her.    At  another  time,  when  ii 
great  pain,  she  spoke  thus  :  ''0,  it  is  hard  work]' 
how  needful,  when  in  health,  so  to  live  as  to 
in  readiness  !  for  it  is  enough  to  struggle  wit 
the  pains  of  the  body.''    She  also  said,  that  shf 
plainly  saw  it  was  as  necessary  for  us  to  wate  p 
over  our  thoughts,  as  our  words  and  actions ;  d(f 
siring  the  prayers  of  those  present,  that  sh| 
might  be  supported  under  her  affliction  wit! 
patience.  i 

After  a  painful  day,  being  in  the  afternoo} 
favored  with  stillness  and  composure,  she  thougl ; 
herself  going;  and  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  Ik: 
near  connections  and  friends  ;  desiring  all  preset 
to  make  due  preparations  for  that  solemn  anj 
awful  time,  when  the  soul  must  be  separate  j 
from  the  body;  saying,  that  she  did  not  expe<j 
to  have  had  any  thing  of  that  kind  to  delive  f 
but  as  it  came  into  her  mind  she  dropped  it;  an  ' 
added,  ''1  want  to  be  gone;  I  seem  to  have  r 
business  here."    Her  pain  returning,  she  beggc 
for  patience,  saying,  "  The  Lord's  time  is  the  be 
time." 

The  day  she  died,  the  doctor  proposing  to  h 
on  some  blisters,  she  said  she  was  out  of  tl 
reach  of  blisters ;  "  No  mortal  can  help  m( 
there  is  but  one  who  can  help  me ;"  yet  she  w 
willing  to  submit,  if  her  father  desired  it.    B ; 
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she  added,  "  0,  that  we  might  be  a  little  still, 
and  sit  comfortably  together  !"  Being  in  some 
degree  free  from  pain  for  nearly  an  hour,  she 
said,  We  are  pare  and  comfortable  now  and 
talked  pleasantly,  saying,  that  the  unwearied 
enemy  had  been  endeavoring  to  trouble  her,  but 
she  found  him  a  liar. 

The  same  evening  she  said,  "  No  one  can  think 
what  I  feel ;  but  if  it  is  to  purify  me  for  an  ad- 
mittance into  that  holy  place,  where  no  impure 
thing  can  enter,  I  am  willing  to  bear  ten  times 
more ;  and  I  hope  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  pa- 
tience too.  I  hope  I  am  not  impatient;  but  the 
conflict  is  so  sharp  at  times,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear crying  out.  0  Lord,  keep  me,  keep  me  : 
my  God,  help  me,  and  please  to  release  me  this 
night.  I  long  to  be  gone.  Although  I  have 
had  many  pleasant  prospects  in  view,  I  have  re- 
signed them  all,  and  would  not  return  again  to 
the  world  for  any  consideration." 

She  at  times  lamented  that  people  advanced 
in  years  should  be  so  closely  attached  to  the 
world,  as  too  many  appeared  to  be,  seeing  that 
they  must  soon  leave  it. 

Her  mother  retiring,  she  sent  for  her  again,! 
and  told  her  with  sweet  composure  and  calmness,  | 
"  My  dear  mother,  I  am  now  going,  and  would  I 
have  my  father  and  sister  to  come  and  sit  with 
me  a  whib  and  take  a  final  leave adding,  j 
'•My  prayer  is  granted  ;  for  I  have  earnestly  | 
begged  that  I  might  not  see  the  light  of  another  | 
morning."    She  took  a  solemn  and  affectionate  I 
leave,  saying,  that  she  wondered  she  could  part 
with  her  near  connections  so  easily  ;  for,  said 
she,  I  have  no  tears  to  shed.    It  is  not  hardness 
of  heart,  for  I  know  I  love  you  all  as  well  as 
ever;  but  it  is  to  me  an  earnest  that  I  am  going 
to  something  greater !    She  desired  her  love  to 
many  of  her  absent  relations,  and  particularly  to 
some  nearly  her  equals  in  years,  saying,  Let 
them  be  admonished  from  me  how  to  spend  their 
time." 

After  some  time  she  said,  ^'  It  is  all  over,  and 
am  perfectly  happy.  I  have  no  pain.  The 
conflict  is  at  an  end.  Farewell,  farewell  j"  and 
pausing  a  while  she  said,  "  I  am  now  going  to 
join  saints  and  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect ;  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I 
,vould  have  you  leave  me,  for  I  am  going  to 
deep."  Then  laying  her  head  quietly  on  the 
billow,  she  expired  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  the 
I2d  of  3d  mo.  1777,  aged  twenty  years. 


hand  were  fields  laden  with  the  rich  products 
of  the  earth,  designed  by  a  beneficent  Providence 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  both  man  and 
beast ;  but  not  in  these  only  does  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  appear.  In 
each  plant,  shrub,  and  blade  of  grass,  as  well 
as  in  the  murmuring  rivulet,  is  manifest  his  om- 
nipresence. The  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the 
varied  blossoms,  which  brighten  and  adorn  our 
pathway,  alike  proclaim  the  wonder-working 
power  of  Deity;  while  in  sweet  notes  of  native 
music,  the  feathered  tribes  pour  forth  a  hymn  of 
praise. 

The  wavincr  branches  and  the  rustlinor  leaf 
have  also  their  part  in  the  rich  contributions  of 
nature  to  man's  enjoyment.    Nor  does  the  small- 
est insect  escape  the  observant  eye,  as  it  spreads 
its  tiny  wings  and  flits  around,  upheld  by  the 
same  invisible  hand  which  to  the  eagle  gave 
the  power  to  mount  on  high:  and  gaze  upon  the 
sun.    Surely  nought  is  made  in  vain  !  Thou 
hast,  oh  God,  some  wise  design  in  all ! 
"  (  pening  the  map  of  thy  extensive  plan 
"We  find  a  little  isle— this  isle  the  life  of  man." 
A  being  formed  a  higher  place  to  fill, 
To  rule,  to  govern,  and  fulfil  thy  vrill ; 
To  rule  himself,  the  firsf,  and  then  to  sway 
The  sceptre  of  thy  love  through  all  his  way. 
6ihmo.  21th,  1855, 


For  Kru'iidB'  Intelligencer. 

Weary  of  self  and  the  daily  round  of  duty,  T 
vent  forth  to  inhale  the  pure  and  invigorating 
lir,  and  to  change  the  current  of  thought  whi(^h 
vas  too  depressing  in  its  tendency.  l^right 
'louds  were  overhead,  wliich  brought  to  rcmeni- 
>eraneo  the  Scriptural  testimony,  they  shall 
CO  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  hca- 
en,  with  power  and  great  glory,"  &c.  On  citlier 


TO  ONE  UNDER  DIVINE  VISITATION. 

Oh!  dear  Friend, — The  eternal  love  of  my 
Father  is  to  thee,  and  because  he  loves  thee,  and 
would  entirely  enjoy  thee,  therefore  doth  he  so 
grievously  batter  and  break  down  that  which 
stands  in  the  way.  AVhat  he  is  doing  towards 
thee,  thou  canst  not  know  now,  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter.  Only  be  still,  and  wait  for  the 
springing  up  of  hope,  in  the  seasons  the  Father 
sees  necessary,  that  thou  mayest  not  faint  under 
his  hand,  but  be  supported  by  his  secret  power, 
until  his  work  bo  finished.  The  great  thing 
necessary  for  thee  at  present  to  know  is,  the  draw- 
ings of  his  Spirit;  that  (hou  mayest  not  ignorantly 
withstand  or  neglect  them,  and  protract  the  day 
of  thy  redemption. 

Oh  !  look  not  after  great  things  :  small  breath- 
ings, small  desires  after  the  Lord,  if  true  and 
pure,  are  sweet  beginnings  of  life.  Take  heed  of 
despising  the  day  of  small  things,"  by  looking 
after  some  great  visitation  proportionable  to  thy 
distress,  according  to  thy  eye.  Nay,  thou  must 
become  a  child,  thou  must  lose  thy  own  will  quite 
by  degrees.  Thou  must  wait  for  life  to  hv 
measured  out  by  the  Father, ajid  be  content  with 
what  proportion,  and  at  what  time,  ho  shall 
please  to  tm  asurc. 

Oh  !  be  litth^  be  little;  and  then  thou  wilt  be 
content  with  little:  and  if  thou  feel  now  and 
then  a  check  or  a  secret  smiting,  in  th;U  is  the 
leather's  love;  b^j^ot  over-wise,  nor  over-eager, 
in  thy  own  willing,  running,  and  dceiriog,  and 
tliou  mayest  feel  it  so  j  and  by  degrees  cone  W 
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the  knowledge  of  thy  Guide,  who  will  lead  thee, 
step  by  step,  in  the  path  of  life,  and  teach  thee 
to  follow,  and,  in  his  own  season,  powerfully 
judge  that  which  cannot  and  will  not  follow.  Be 
still  and  wait  for  light  and  strength  ;  and  desire 
not  to  know  or  comprehend,  but  to  be  known  and 
comprehended  in  the  love  and  life,  which  seeks 
out,  gathers,  and  preserves  the  lost  sheep. 

I  remain  thy  dear  friend,  and  a  well-wisher 
to  thy  soul,  in  the  love  of  my  Father. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  "  Select  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal,  by  M.  A. 
Schimmelpennick,"  is  a  letter  from  "  M.  de  St. 
Marthe  to  the  Abbess  of  L.''  As  the  author  of 
the  book  says,  "  it  contains  advice  so  universally 
valuable  and  applicable  that  it  was  thought  it 
might  prove  both  useful  and  acceptable,"  ex- 
tracts are  presented  for  publication  in  your  paper. 

E. 

LETTER    FROM    M.    DE    ST.    MARTHE    TO  THE 
ABBESS  OF  L. 

Ml/  Rev.  Mother, — If  I  have  not  hitherto 
spoken  particularly  to  you  of  your  own  spiritual 
state,  it  has  not  arisen  from  any  wish  to  dissem- 
ble painful  truths ;  but  solely,  from  not  being 
aware  that  I  had  any  thing  to  communicate  upon 
the  subject ;  and  I  think  it  against  the  order  of 
God,  to  make  an  effort  in  our  own  Avill  and 
understanding,  officiously  to  execute,  as  his  min- 
ister, a  commission  with  which  he  has  not  truly 
charged  us  j  or  to  deliver  in  his  name  that  which 
is  not  really  his  message. 

But  the  office  I  at  present  hold  in  relation  to 
your  house,  having  latterly  laid  your  spiritual 
state  upon  my  conscience,  I  will  now  simply 
note  down  a  few  observations,  which  have  arisen 
in  my  mind,  whilst  bearing  you  on  my  heart  be- 
fore God,  in  prayer  ;  leaving  them  with  you  to 
accept  or  reject,  as  his  spirit,  the  alone  effectual 
guide  into  all  truth,  shall  direct  you. 

Let  me,  however,  previously  offer  a  few  re- 
marks, on  the  mode  of  receiving  spiritual  advice. 
It  often  pleases  God,  not  only  to  enlighten  us 
by  the  teaching  of  his  spirit,  without  any  out- 
ward instrumentality,  but  likewise  often  medi- 
ately to  instruct  us,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  servants. 

When  he  who  is  the  truth  itself,  vouchsafes 
to  become  our  immediate  instructor,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  instruction  must  be  perfect ;  and  that  it 
needs  no  consideration  on  the  part  of  his  fallible 
creatures,  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  adopted, 
or  with  what  limitation.  But  the  case  is  far 
different  when  that  teaching  is  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  men. 

When  spiritual  advice  is  conveyed  even  through 
the  most  eminent  of  his  servants,  though  the 
treasure  is  of  God,  it  has  passed  through  the 
channel  of  an  earthen  vessel ;  and  therefore  ac- 


quires always  more  or  less  tincture  therefrom.  , 
Hence,  whenever  we  receive  instruction  from  our  i 
fellow  creatures,  we  should  carefully  weigh  it  ' 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary ;  lest,  on  the  one  [' 
hand,  we  reject  the  message  of  God,  because  of  i 
the  unsuitable  form  in  which  it  may  be  con-  I, 
veyed;  or  lest  on  the  other,  we  prove  guilty  of  !!. 
leaning  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  by  hastily  adopting,  ,| 
unexamined,  advice,  a  large  portion  of  which  ij 
may  not  be  intended  for  us.  God  reserves  to  ji 
himself  the  thorough  knowledge  of  every  heart.  ,1 
He  alone  ean  provide  every  one  his  meat  in  due 
season  ;  and  that  which  is  offered  by  the  best  of  f!| 
men,  must,  after  all,  be  weighed  and  selected  by  ,j 
him  who  receives  it ;  lest  he  should  on  the  one  i 
hand  rashly  reject  much  that  may  be  valuable ;  ji 
and  on  the  other,  as  rashly  adopt  a  great  deal  f 
which  is  irrelevant  and  unsuitable.  \\ 
Before  then  I  proceed  to  give  advice,  I  beseech  ji 
you  to  weigh  it  in  a  spirit  of  prayer.  | 
Having  thus  said,  how  it  appears  to  me,  that  i 
the  advice  of  Christian  brethren  should  be  re- 
ceived, I  will  freely  say,  that  it  seems  to  me,  [ 
your  principal  error  consists  in  bearing  yourself 
towards  the  sisters  with  less  condescension  and  I 
kindness  than  you  ought.  You  are  apt  to  feel  j 
impatient  when  they  do  not  at  once  enter  into  * 
your  reasons  orreadily  adopt  your  superior  lights;  f 
and  you  sometimes  remain  too  much  surprised,  | 
perhaps  a  little  grieved,  at  the  occasional  reluc-  [ 
tant  submission  you  find  in  them. 

May  I  not  say  to  you  freely,  that  this  defect  f 
arises  from  the  root  of  pride  which  is  so  difficult  ' 
to  eradicate  from  the  human  heart?  Although 
we  possess  a  full  internal  spiritual  couviction,| 
that  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  can  effect  | 
the  conversion  of  the  human  soul;  yet  the  selff 
love  of  fallen  nature  makes  us  feel  as  if  our 
words  were  sufficient  to  convert  hearts  and  tc  ' 
eradicate  the  besetting  sins  and  evil  habits  oi 
those  over  whom  we  are  placed.    How  is  it,  that  j 
when  it  needed  an  operation  of  grace  from  above 
to  change  our  own  hearts,  that  we  should  sc 
easily  flatter  ourselves,  that  it  is  enough  that  we 
speak  to  correct  the  faults  of  those  who  arc 
under  our  guidance  ?    And  how  can  we  so  soor  j 
forget  the  superhuman  power,  and  the  long  suf ; 
fering,  necessary  to  influence  us,  as  to  be  sur- i 
prised,  whenever  we  have  said  something  to  en| 
lighten  them,  to  find  them  still  wandering  in 
darkness?    When  it  required  the  beam  of  th4 
Sun  of  righteousness  to  enlighten  us,  ought  W(j, 
to  wonder,  that  it  should  require  more  than  th , 
dim  taper  of  human  illumination  to  enlighter 
them  ?    This  secret  sentiment  of  pride  and  sel 
love,  which  imperceptibly  lurks  at  the  bottom  o 
our  hearts,  is  the  cause  that  we  occupy  ourselve 
too  much  in  condemning  the  weakness  of  others 
and  we  forget  those  means  by  which  we  reall 
ought  to  co-operate  with  God  in  their  salvatior 
We  talk,  and  exhort,  and  reprove,  beyond  me? 
,  sure.    But  do  we  pray  and  mourn  for  them  i ' 
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secret  ?  We  do  not  sufficiently  wait  for  God, 
and  seek  not  to  go  before  his  hour.  We  do  not 
feel  a  charitable  patience  for  the  weakness  of 
feeble  souls  ;  and  we  do  not  take  a  sufficiently 
maternal  care  not  to  impose  on  them  burthens 
which  they  cannot  yet  bear;  and  which  would 
only  serve  to  overwhelm  them.  Sometimes 
again,  through  the  same  unwatchfulness,  we 
leave  them  in  their  infirmities  through  our 
negligence;  and  omit  telling  them  truths,  when 
God  has  really  opened  their  ears  to  hear ;  and 
when  they  are  truly  hungering,  we  do  not  mind 
to  present  them  with  solid  bread  to  make  them 
grow.  It  follows  from  thence,  that  not  consider- 
ing the  faults  of  others,  with  the  charity  we  owe 
them,  we  easily  slide  into  a  pharisaic  spirit. 

You  must  consider,  my  mother,  at  the  age  you 
have  attained,  the  respect  in  which  youare  held, 
and  the  obedience  which  is  accustomed  to  be 
rendered  to  you,  form  so  many  evils,  conceal- 
ing many  defects  which  might  otherwise  appear 
in  you,  if  you  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  you.  And  besides,  whatever 
virtue  you  may  have.  Christian  humility  should 
tnake  you  consider  all  the  faults  of  those  you 
direct,  as  though  you  had  yourself  committed 
;hem.  For  since  you  have  nothing  of  yourself 
ihat  separates  and  distinguishes  you  from  the 
nost  imperfect;  since  you  have  within  you  the 
7ery  same  root  of  corruption  and  frailty  ;  you 
7ill  allow  that  you  cannot,  without  presumption, 
trofess  any  advantage  over  others. 

If  it  be  true,  that  we  have  a  solid  and  sincere 
lesire  to  serve  souls;  the  first  thing  in  which 
hat  desire  will  appear,  will  be,  to  avoid  all 
lults  or  weaknesses  in  ourselves,  which  may 
lace  any  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  those 
'•e  lead  ;  and  which  might  render  our  corrections 
seless,  because  we  do  not  give  them  in  the 
ight  manner  ;  because  they  are  not  given  in 
isdom  and  in  love  ;  because  we  rather  follow 
ur  own  natural  inclination  and  spirit,  in  ad- 
linistcriug  them,  than  the  teaching  of  the  spirit 
fGod. 

I  And  now,  my  dear  sister,  that  we  may  have  a 
3rfect  pattern  of  the  line  of  conduct  to  pursue 
iwards  them,  let  us  observe  that  of  God,  the 
!  oly  Spirit,  the  true  teacher  of  his  church, 
j  reproving,  in  consoling,  and  in  admonishing 

jl  have  no  doubt,  my  dear  mother,  but  that  you 
jive  charity  enough,  to  well  receive  what  [  pro- 
['80  to  you  HO  freely  ;  and  even  though  I  should 
mistaken  in  many  points,  I  doubt  not  but 
ur  humility  will  receive  that  which  may  be 
'  itabU^  iti  what  I  have  .said  ;  and  that  you  will 
ndly  do  mo  the  same  good  olfuHi ;  that  we  may 
th  be  follow(M's  of  that  Jiord,  who  not  only 
'ished  his  disciples  every  whit,  but  commands 
cm  daily  to  wash  each  other's  feet,  as  they 
irsue  their  pilgrimage  below. 


CIVILITY.  THE  SOCIAL  AND  THE  BUSINESS 

WORLD. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  civil.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  persons  who  go  through  the 
world,  as  if  determined  never  to  utter  a  civil 
phrase,  never  to  do  a  civil  turn.  They  are 
naturally  rough,  harsh,  peevish,  and  dissatisfied, 
and  even  when  appealed  to  in  matters  of  business, 
they  will  indulge  in  such  a  spirit  and  assume 
such  an  air,  as  to  make  the  intercourse  cold, 
formal,  and  repulsive.  A  sad  mistake  in  every 
point  of  view.  All  of  us  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendant upon  civility.  It  softens  and  sweetens 
the  intercourse  between  man  and  man, — it  breaks 
down  barriers  and  impediments  that  would  other- 
wise exist,  it  appeals  to  the  higher  and  more  re- 
fined qualities  of  our  nature,  and  it  bespeaks  not 
only  intelligence  and  polish,  but  clearness  of 
head  and  goodness  of  heart.  A  man  of  the 
world,  one  who  has  traveled,  or  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  education,  and  especially 
a  gentleman,  is  rarely  uncivil.  To  be  so,  is  to  be 
rude,  discourteous,  and  insulting.  Nothing  in- 
deed is  more  agreeable,  nothing  more  fascinating, 
and  nothing  better  calculated  to  secure  an  easy 
path  in  life  or  society,  whether  in  the  social  or 
the  business  world,  than  unwavering  civility.  It 
touches  many  a  heart,  it  impresses  many  a  mind, 
it  removes  many  an  obstacle,  and  while  it  is 
calculated  to  gratify  thousands,  it  can  ofifend  no 
one. 

The  man  of  finished  manners  and  elegant  taste, 
of  cultivated  mind  and  gentlemanly  instincts,  is 
civil,  not  only  to  the  millionaire,  the  banker,  and 
the  merchant,  but  to  the  mechanic  and  day- 
laborer,  and  even  the  beggar  who  knocks  at  his 
door.  He  respects  himself,  and  hence  he  respects 
the  feelings  of  others.  He  looks  for  kindness 
and  good-will  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  he  manifests  these  qualities  himself.  He 
may  have  his  passions,  his  follies  and  his  excite- 
ments. But,  at  all  times  and  occasions,  his 
language  and  his  manners  are  civil,  or  if  having 
unwittingly  committed  an  offence  against  pro- 
priety, he  is  the  first  to  apologise,  and  to  make 
the  amende  honorable.  A  notable  illustration  of 
this  fact  occurred  a  short  time  since.  Two 
gentlemen,  intimate  friends,  who  had  engaged  in 
an  aigumcut,  gradually  warmed  and  became  ex- 
cited, and  in  tTie  heat  of  the  moment  both  forgot 
the  lessons  and  practices  of  propriety  by  which 
their  conduct  is  |roncrally  governed.  A  harsh 
phrase  was  uttered  by  one,  and  replied  to  with 
equal  severity  by  the  otht  r,  until  for  a  brief  time, 
they  seemed  like  enemievS  rather  than  friends, 
and  were  about  to  jiroroed  to  blows.  lJut  both 
apparently  reciwered  tluinsolvif  at  the  Pame 
instant,  innnediately  took  back  everything  unkind 
that  had  been  uttered,  apologised  to  each  other 
a!id  to  all  who  were  present,  in  a  generous  and 
gentlemanly  strain,  and  thus  all  was  well  again. 
The  system  of  civility  and  propriety  in  which 
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they  were  educated,  and  to  which,  for  years,  they 
have  been  accustomed,  was  found  to  be  far  more 
potent  than  any  temporary  ebullition  of  passion, 
and  thus  its  manifestation  at  a  critical  moment, 
was  every  way  commendable  and  gratifying.  The 
habit  of  incivility,  if  it  had  been  indulged  and 
become  fixed  with  either  of  the  individuals  alluded 
to,  would  no  doubt  have  led  to  the  most  un- 
pleasant consequences.  It  is  bad  enough  to  meet 
with  a  rough  and  fretful  spirit  in  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life.  But  to  have  such  a  direct  an- 
tagonist in  an  argument,  and  upon  an  excitable 
subject,  is  every  way  painful  to  one  whose  feelings 
are  manly  and  generous,  and  whose  temper  is 
kindly  and  courteous.  A  few  days  since,  a 
Western  merchant  visited  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  stock  of  very  valuable 
goods.  He  had  traveled  a  long  distance,  and 
suffered  considerably  from  illness  and  was  rather 
rough  in  appearance,  but  not  so  in  his  language 
or  manner.  He  stepped  into  one  of  our  leading 
houses,  and  saw  one  of  the  principals,  to  whom 
he  addressed  a  few  common-place  questions,  con- 
nected with  business  affairs  generally.  It  so 
happened  that  the  other  was  engaged  with  another 
customer,  and  was,  to  all  appearances,  somewhat 
out  of  temper.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  replies 
were  abrupt,  indecorous  and  uncivil ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Western  merchant,  who  knew  and  ap- 
preciated his  position,  felt  annoyed  and  wounded, 
and  promptly  withdrew.  He  immediately  crossed 
over  the  street  to  another  house  in  the  same  line, 
and  before  he  left,  made  purchases  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  fact  was  after- 
wards discovered  by  the  uncivil  dealer,  that  he 
had  offended  one  of  the  most  influential  customers 
to  Philadelphia  !  But  we  need  not  multiply 
illustrations.  They  will  be  found  daily  and 
hourly  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  The  inex- 
perienced and  inflated  and  the  pampered  are,  too 
often,  among  the  uncivil.  It  frequently  occurs 
that  a  worthless  adventurer  is  elevated  by  some 
extraordinary  turn  of  fortune,  into  a  post  of  pro- 
j&t  and  power,  when,  intoxicated  by  his  new 
position,  he  forgets  all  his  antecedents,  and 
violates  all  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  of  life. 
He  thus  renders  himself  at  once  an  object  of 
contempt  and  derision,  and  although,  he  may 
play  the  despot  for  a  short  time,  he  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  toppled  from  his  unsuited 
elevation,  and  to  sink,  if  possible,  lower  than 
ever.  Civility  is  not  only  one  of  the  virtues,  but 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  social  and  civilised 
life.  It  cannot  be  cultivated  too  sedulously.  We 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  endeavor  to  engraft 
its  spirit  upon  the  young,  and  thus  render  it  a 
feature  and  an  embellishment  of  character.  The 
effect  cannot  but  be  salutary.  If  this  quality  be 
calculated  to  adorn  and  dignify  age,  what  a  grace 
and  polish  will  it  impart  to  the  ingenuousness  of 
youth.  It  at  once  softens  and  refines,  elevates 
and  beautifies.    Often,  too,  it  opens  the  road  to 


prosperity,  and  leads  the  way  to  conquest  and 
power.  With  the  sterner  sex  it  has  a  magic  and 
a  charm,  with  the  gentler  it  is  almost  irresistible. 
— Fenna.  Inquirer. 


AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 
Trom  the  London  Athenseum. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1854,  it  fell  to  the 
share  of  Dr.  Barth — he  who  had  already  been 
believed  dead — to  meet  in  "  very  good  health 
and  spirits''  Dr.  Vogel — to  see  once  more  the 
face  of  an  European,  and  grasp  the  hand  of  a 
countryman  who  had  been  sent  to  join  him.  As 
only  a  few  preliminary  hasty  lines  frcm  Dr.  Yo- 
gel  have  come  to  hand,  the  particulars  of  this  ; 
event  have  not  yet  transpired  ;  but  it  may  easily  ,i 
be  conceived  what  it  must  have  been  to  Dr.  j 
Barth.    It  was  exactly  six  years  since  he  left  i 
European  company  with  Mr.  Richardson  and  Dr. 
Overweg;  and  since  the  decease  of  the  latter  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1852,  not  only  had  his 
communications  with  Europe  been  all  but  entire- 
ly cut  off,  but  he  had  indeed  been  isolated  from  \ 
the  civilized  world,  and  left  to  battle  with  mani-  \ 
fold  hardships  and  dangers.  \ 

Dr.Yogel  writes  he  intended  to  proceed  as  soon  ; 
as  possible  to  Yakoba  and  Adamaua,  in  which  i 
plan  he  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  some 
I  acceptable  and  important  passports,  in  the  shape 
of  letters  of  recommendation,  from  the  powerful 
Fellata  chief  at  Sokota,  which  Dr.  Barth  had 
brought  with  him  and  handed  to  his  countryman. 
Dr.  Yogel  had  not  received  any  communication 
from  Tripoli  or  Murzuk  since  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1854,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  Sa- 
haran  countries,  which  seem  •again  involved  id 
general  war  and  bloodshed.  j| 

Letters  from  Dr.  Barth  himself  have  come  tc ' 
my  hands,  which,  though  written  before  his  meet  r 
ing  with  Dr.  Yogel,  are  of  great  interest,  as  the}! 
contain  the  first  news  respecting  his  journey  fronf 
Timbuktu  back  to  Sodan,  and  the  first  positivf , 
information  ever  received  from  an  European  tra  i 
veller  of  the  river  Kowara  between  that  place  j 
and  its  lower  course.  I 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Barth  had  been  detained' 
at  or  near  Timbuktu  several  months  beyond  th 
date  of  his  last  letters  despatched  from  that  re' 
gion,  namely,  the  21st  of  March,  1854,  betwee; 
which  date  and  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Kane 
which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  October  lasi; 
nearly  seven  months  intervene.    Dr.  Barth  hin  ; 
self  says  :     After  a  protracted  stay  of  nearly  { 
^ear at  Timbuktu — the  'Queen  of  the  Deserts 
as  it  is  justly  called  by  the  natives — I  retrace' 
my  steps  eastward  along  that  magnificent  rivi: 
which  the  undaunted  Scotchipan  (Mungo  Pari 
descended  about  fifty  years  since,  fighting  fa- 
way  through  numerous  fleets  manned  by  Tu' 
ricks  and  Sudans — lost  labor  to  science,  his  jou 
nal  having  perished  with  him; — while  I  we 
along  reconciling  and  befriending  these  ve- 
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people,  and  obtaining  full  secarity  from  their 
:^hiefs  for  any  English  visiting  t^eir  territories, 
whether  by  land  or  water." 

Thus  Dr.  Barth  has  been  able  to  realize  his 
nrreat  wish,  namel}'',  to  trace  this  river  between 
Timbuktu  and  Say;  which  latter  place  is  situated 
n  about  13  deg.  10  min.  north  lat.,  and  3  deg. 
:ast  long.  Greenwich.  This,  its  middle  course, 
;eeras  everywhere  navigable,  and  enlivened 
3y  large  fleets — its  shores  densely  inhabited  by 
)eopIe  who  received  and  treated  Dr.  Barth  most 
dndly,  and  implored  him  to  stay  with  them  alto- 
gether or  to  return  soon  in  an  English  ship, 
they  learned  from  him  with  astonishment  as  to 
vhence  the  river  which  forms  the  basis  of  their 
existence  and  wealth  comes,  and  where  it  termi- 
latcs. 

Dr.  Barth  alludes  to  a  large  map  of  the  river 
!rawn  by  him,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Foreign 
)3ice.  He  had  also  transmitted  with  the  pre- 
ent  letters  some  of  a  former  date,  which  had 
leen  despatched  by  him  while  on  his  way  to 
.''imbuktu,  but  which,  as  he  found  on  his  return 
D  Sudan,  had  not  been  forwarded,  probably  be- 
iiuse  their  envelopes  and  addresses  had  been 
i  )st.  These  letters  are  dated  Dore,  in  Libtako, 
uly,  1853,"  which  place  is  about  midway  be- 
.veen  Sokoto  and  Timbuktu  (see  map  in  my 
reographische  Mittheilungen,  parti.),  or  in  lat. 

deg.  30  min.  north,  and  close  upon  the  me- 
dian of  Greenwich  ,  and  they  contain  a  full  ac- 
)unt  respecting  that  region,  which  was  entirely 
iknown  before. 

'  Libtako  forms  a  portion  of  the  very  extensive 
L3llata  dominions,  and  is  a  very  important  com- 
jorcial  point.    The  principal  article  of  trade  is 

0  sale  ofTaodcnni,  which  is  brought  thither 
r  the  Arabs  of  Timbuktu,  while  the  Tuaricks 
■ing  cord  and  butter,  the  people  of  Mosi  their 
lebrated  donkeys  and  their  famous  cotton  manu- 
ctures,  cheap  black  shirts  and  a  large  peculiar 
i  nd  of  guro-nuts.    The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 

1\y  supply  sweet  and  sour  milk;  and  their manu- 
3ture,s  consist  chiefly  of  very  handsome  and 
eap  shawls  made  of  cotton  and  wool  and  of  va- 
)us  colors.    The  market  at  Dore,  the  chief 

1  i«o  of  Libtako,  is  held  every  day.  Cowries 
i)  almost  the  sole  medium  of  interchange. 

!  Libtako  occupies  an  elevated,  dreary  plain, 
void  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  suffering  from 
j)  want  ot  rain.  Granite  protrudes  in  many 
I  -cos  out  of  the  soil.  Dr.  15arth  made  many 
:  piiries  respecting  the  town  of  Adafudia, 
I  iched  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and  which,  according 
1'  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  that  traveller, 
<  j;ht  to  bo  within  one  hundred  geographical 
I'les  from  Fiibtako — but  in  vain;  he  could  hear 
1  hing  of  it.  'J'liougli  the  country  was  in  a 
^  fo  of  anarchy  when  Dr.  Harth  passed  through 
1  lie  did  not  suffer  on  that  account,  but  ratiior 
^  lu  the  too  exalted  manner  in  which  ho  waaro- 
C  vai   evcrywhoro — tho    inhabitants  flocking 


from  all  quarters  to  receive  his  blessing.  The 
Arabs  looked  upon  him  as  no  common  Christian 
— owing  to  the  information  he  possessed  of 
topics  specially  interesting  to  themselves,  and 
from  the  fact  of  his  coming  from  the  East.  The 
Tillahashad  christened  him  ''Modibo,"  by  which 
name  he  was  universally  known  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

It  was  near  Libtako  where  Barth  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay — the  Pope  of 
Timbuktu — who  subsequently  became  his  best 
friend  and  greatest  benefactor.  This  person  ex- 
ercises an  influence  over  a  very  extensive  region, 
nearly  as  far  as  Sokoto  in  the  east;  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  created  of  Timbuktu  a  kind  of 
African  Borne-— the  centre  of  the  power  of  Is- 
lam. 

The  region  between  Libtako  in  the  west  and 
the  river  Kowara  (here  called  Tsa,  Say  or  Mayo) 
in  the  east  is  occupied  by  territories  belonging 
to  the  large  country  of  Gurma,  only  the  northern 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Fellatas.  The  lan- 
guage of  Gurma  has  some  few  words  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Benin.  Within  Gurma  are 
various  rivers,  all  tributaries  of  the  Kowara — 
the  largest  being  the  Sirba,  which  Jjarth  found 
twelve  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of  J  uly,  and  which 
he  had  to  cross  %  means  of  immense  bundles  of 
reeds  fastened  together,  as  boats  are  entirely 
wanting.  The  valley  of  the  Sirba  is  very  ill- 
famed,  as  being  most  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
cattle  and  horses.  The  soil  along  the  course  of 
the  river  swarms  with  black  worms. 

Dr.  Barth's  letters  contain  interesting  extracts 
from  the  ''Tarikh  el  Sudan,"  an  import.int  work 
on  the  history  of  Sudan,  hitherto  unknown. 

On  his  arrival  at  Kano,  in  October  last,  Dr. 
Barth,  instead  of  finding  letters  and  supplies 
from  home,  received  information  cS  the  rumor 
of  his  death  having  been  spread  in  Sudan,  and 
even  reached  Europe — about  which,  not  knowing 
exactly  the  origin  and  circumstances  connected 
with  it — he  felt  very  sore  and  indignant,  while 
the  absence  of  all  needful  supplies  put  him  to 
great  straits  and  inconvenience.  Happily  these, 
as  we  know,  he  subsequently  got  over.  His  long- 
ing to  reach  Europe  knew  no  bounds ;  as  he  de- 
clares that  the  being  exposed  to  another  rainy 
season  (the  sixth),  or  to  remain  longer  without 
the  refreshing  influence  of  European  atmosphere 
and  proper  food,  would  be  his  oerlain  death. 
Yet  in  the  same  sentence  he  speaks  of  ultimately 
returning  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors,  and 
trying  to  penetrate  into  tho  interior  of  Africa 
from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  after  having  strength- 
ened his  l\ealth ! 

The  only  cause  of  joy  which  awaited  him  in 
Kano,  was  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  Chad- 
dah  Expedition,  of  whicli  he  seemed  to  have 
learned  all  tho  particulars  of  the  natives.  Amonsj; 
others  he  met  an  old  acquaintuucc,  the  Governor 
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of  Hamarrua — a  country  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  Ohadd.  This  per- 
son told  him  that  the  exploring  steamer  Pleiad 
had  also  reached  his  country,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  Expedition  very  friendly,  and  had 
made  the  commander  a  present  of  six  oxen. 

Augustus  Petermann. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1855. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Intelligencer  were 
some  Editorial  remarks  in  allusion  to  communi- 
cations which  had  been  rejected  because  they 
were  of  too  controversial  a  character  for  our 
paper.  We  would  here  express  the  hope,  that 
the  omission  of  such  articles  may  not  discourage 
our  correspondents  from  forwarding  original  con- 
tributions on  subjects  calculated  not  only  to  in- 
struct, but  to  strengthen  the  mind  by  leading  it 
onward  and  upward/'  through  the  various  in- 
teresting channels  placed  within  our  reach  by  a 
beneficent  Creator,  to  whom  we  are  equally  in- 
debted for  our  moral,  intellecti^l  and  spiritual 
capacities,  for  the  right  cultivation  of  all  of  which, 
we  are  accountable. 

We  believe  that  if  some  of  our  friends  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  in  these  various  fields,  it  would 
greatly  promote  the  object  of  the  "  Association 
of  Friends  which,  is  to  furnish  food  to  the 
mind  that  may  strengthen  and  exalt  its  power.«, 
and  lead  it  to  prefer  Truth,  even  though  in 
simple  guise,  to  the  more  highly  wrought  but 
pernicious  products  of  Fiction's  fruitful  pen.  Es- 
pecially would  we  hold  up  to  view  our  funda- 
mental doctrine,  which  Wm.  Penn  defines  as 
^'  the  Light  of  Christ  within — the  great  principle 
of  God  in  man — the  root  and  spring  of  divine 
life  and  knowledge  in  the  soul ;  by  obedience  to 
which  salvation  is  effected  for  man,  and  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  people  called  Quakers", 
their  faith  and  testimony  to  the  world."  In  re- 
ference to  this.  Job  Scott  testifies,  ''I  am  in  a 
full  belief  that,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
children  at  an  early  age  have  good  and  evil  set 
before  them  in  the  shinings  of  the  light  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts  with  clearness,  and  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  to  them  their  duty,  if  they 
honestly  attend  to  it."  Illustrations  of  the  ope- 
rations of  this  blessed  principle,  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  end  we  have  in  view ;  and  are  | 


?   there  not  those  so  deeply  interested  that  the  So- 
;   ciety  of  Friends  may  be  firmly  established  upon 
this  foundation,  as  to  be  willing  to  throw  their 
mite  into  the  treasury,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  where  it  has  been  broken  down?  Having 
"freely  received,  cannot  ye  freely  give?"  We 
are  reminded  of  the  circumstance  of  the  dis-- 
ciple,  who  was  touched  with  sympathy  for  the 
impotent  man  lying  at  the  gate  of  the  temple. 
"  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have 
give  I  thee."    And  he  took  him  by  the  right  I 
hand  and  lifted  him  up.    Now,  in  the  combined'! 
faith  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  this  miracle  was  I 
wrought  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  should  we  notJ 
more  frequently  witness  similar  displays  of  divine  | 
power  if  simple  faithfulness  was  abode  in  ?  Fori 
surely  the  cDmmand  still  is,  "when  thou  artlj 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  ] 
"  There  are  seasons  of  Divine  visitations  to  the| 
soul  which  no  human  efforts  can  produce  j  for, 
as  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  so  the 
inspirations  of  Divine  grace  are  not  at  our  com- 
mand.   It  is  our  duty  to  watch  unto  prayer,  for ; 
we  "know  not  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  manf 
Cometh."    But  these  unspeakable  favors  may  W 
rejected,  the  grace  of  God  may  be  resisted,  and  | 
the  callous  heart  may  become  like  that  rebellious  J 
city  over  which  Christ  wept,  saying,  "If  thout 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  ! 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  but, 
now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  i 

Died,— On  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  at  her  resi-^ 
dence  in  London  Grove,  Ann,  wife  of  David  i 
Hainesj  aged  about  80  years. 

It  is  not  meet  that  this  excellent  woman  shoulc 
pass  from  amongst  us,  without  some  little  tribute  ' 
to  her  memory.    She  was  one  deeply  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  every  person,  whether  rich  o  . 
poor;  to  the  latter^  in  particular,  she  was  a  read}  ' 
sympathizer  and  a  true  friend.    Although  she  wai 
a  great  sufferer  for  many  years,  yet  she  was  mostlj ' 
cheerful,  and  very  pleasant  and  instructive  in  con  ; 
versation.   It  well  might  be  said,  that  the  "  winte  i 
of  the  heart''  had  never  passed  over  her.    As  sh<t 
had  lived  a  good  and  useful  life,  so  was  she  pre 
pared  to  make  a  happy  and  peaceful  close.  Thfi 
last  words  she  was  heard  to  say  were,  "  Be  ye  alsi  ' 
ready,"  which  was  an  evidence  she  felt  nothin«:,  H 
in  her  way ;  and  we  firmly  believe  she  is  now  en^  ■ 
joying  her  reward,  for  the  "  end  crow^ns  all."      :  ■ 

 ,  At  Norristown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa  ,  o:;  ■ 

the  20th  of  Sixth  month,  1855,  Miriam  B.-vynes:'  ■ 
in  the  40th  year  of  her  age.  ,  ■ 

Truly  the  relatives  and  friends  of  this  loved  on  i  I 
maybe  thankful  that  her  spirit  is  released  fror  I 
its  tenement  of  clay.  She  had  been  nearly  nin  H 
years  confined  to  bed  with  great  bodily  sutierins  ■ 
patiently  and  cheerfully  waiting  the  time  of  h( :  H 
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deliverance,  whether  it  might  be  in  restoration  to 
heahh,  or  release  from  mortality.  Having  humbly 
partaken  of  the  cup  given  her  to  drink,  she  finished 
her  work  and  was  ready  "joyfully"  to  enter  the 
rest  prepared,  where  "there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain." 

Died,  At  Gwynedd,  on  the  20th  of  Fifth  month, 
Lydia,  wife  of  Solomon  Cleaver,  in  her  58th  year. 

She  was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties 
to  the  needy  and  alflicted  in  her  neighborhood ; 
and,  having  been  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
Society,  will  long  be  missed  from  among  us.  Al- 
though she  was  called  from  life  in  apparently 
strong  health,  with  only  a  few  days'  illness,  she 
calmly  passed  away,  giving  full  evidence  of  di- 
vine acceptance.  She  left  minute  directions  rela- 
tive to  the  funeral — being  deeply  concerned  that 
our  testimonies  to  plainness  and  simplicity  upon 
such  occasions  should  be  observed. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'    central  school — CHERRY  STREET. 

In  an  otherwise  excellent  editorial  in  the  Intel 
igencer  of  the  •23d  inst.,  containing  information 
f  the  contemplated  re-opening  of  the  Boy^'  de- 
»:u  ttnent,  may  be  found  some  remarks  which  the 
ivriter  of  this  deems  calculated  to  convey  errone- 
•us  and  injurious  impressions  in  reference  to  the 
^lu'W  department,  now  in  so  flourishing  a  condi- 
ion, 

\  The  following  paragraphs  are  alluded  to. 
j   "  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  observe  the 
lood  old  practice  of  two  sessions  a  day  instead 
I  f  one."    *    *  * 

'  '^To  develope  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  the 
,  hysical  welfare  of  the  student  must  be  carefully 

rovided  for.  The  continuous  application  of 
aeutal  labor  through  five  consecutive  hours  can- 

ot  be  safe  for  the  tender  and  growino-  frame  of 

he  child." 

Now,  inasmuch,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
}irU    department   has    but  one   session,  the 

//'  /•a^i^^^/strictures  contained  in  the  above  qaota- 
jou,  m-\y{l)ij  inf(rencr)  be  fairly  considered  as 
pplied  to  that,  equally  with  the  Boijii ;  and  it  is 
>  place  the  arrangements  for  the  female  branch 
.'  the  institution  in  their  proper  light,  that  this 
)maiunication  is  penned. 

In  place  of  "  continuous  application  of  mental 
bor  through  five  consecutive  hours,?  as  is  above 
^picted,  there  is  one  intertuission  of  half  an  hour, 

nin  half  past  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock,)  during 
hich  the  pupils  have  entire  permission  to  roam 
)out  the  yard  and  enjoy  themselves  as  best  suits 
eir  respective  tastes. 

Besides  this,  intermissions  of  from  five  to 
ght  minutes  each  are  allowed  after  every  lesson, ! 
iinbcring  four  per  day;    during  which,  no 
straints  are  imposed  on  their  movements,  other 
lan  pr(>|)riety  would  dictate. 

A  visitor  to  tlic  school  during  any  of  those 

riods,  can  readily  discover  they  arc  well  ini- 

oved  by  the  pupils. 


The  variety  and  change  of  position  attendant 
,  upon  passing  so  frequently  from  room  to  room, 
and  from  one  story  to  another  and  back  again, 
are  also  important  items. 

As  regards  the  respective  merits  of  the  one 
or  two  session  system,  probably  little  had  better 
be  said;  it  is  a  subject  on  which  individuals  can, 
and  do,  honestly  differ  in  opinion — let  time  and 
experience  then  decide  between  them. 

For  Boi/s  it  is  presumed  that  Friends  general- 
ly (except  in  some  special  cases)  would  advocate 
two  sessions  per  day  ;  and  hence  the  unanimity  hi 
the  Committee  spoken  of.  In  reference  to  Girhj 
however,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  open 
question. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  city  has 
become  a  widely  extended  one,  and  the  facts  of  a 
long  walk  from  school,  a  hurried  meal,  and  a 
long  walk  back  again,  during  the  most  oppressive 
portion  of  the  day  in  summer,  and  through  the 
various  inclemencies  of  winter;  followed  by  an 
afternoon's  ''mental  labor,'^  then  to  be  sustained 
by  a  much  wearied,  if  not  exhausted  physical 
frame,  should  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a 
judiciously  arranged  "  one  session,'"  such  as  the 
Girls'  department  is  believed  by  many  to  possess 
at  the  present  time,  ere  a  just  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  For  Friends  residing  a  short  distance 
from  the  school,  the  two  sessions  may  be  prefer- 
able, even  for  girls  ;  but  the  number  so  located, 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  while  many  of 
us,  not  so  fortunately  situated  in  this  re.spect, 
prefer  the  one  session  only. 

As  before  remarked,  it  was  only  to  place  the 
matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  the  fear  that  some 
parents  might  be  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  the 
Jive  consecutive  hours  of  mental  aj^plication  with- 
out a  proper  explanation ;  and  thus  injure  a 
school,  that  the  writer  deems  (in  commoa  with 
very  many  Friends)  to  be  every  way  worthy  of 
the  encouragement  and  patronage  of  Friends 
generally,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  allude  to 
the  subject  at  all.  J.  M.  E. 

Fhila.,  Qth  mo.  mh,  1S55. 


LONDON  CURRANTS. 

They  are  planted  in  rows  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  apart,  and  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the 
rows;  the  ground  highly  manured,  and  cropped 
between  with  vegetables.  ^^  hon  the  plants 
commence  bearing,  they  are  pruned  very  hard: 
the  greater  part  of  the  young  wood  is  thinnrd 
out,  and  what  is  allowed  to  remain  is  shortened 
back  to  three  or  four  inches.  Hy  this  moans  the 
trees  were  kept  short,  never  attaining  a  greater 
height  than  two  or  throe  feet.  Those  strong 
manured  and  well  pruned  trees  produce  mag- 
nificent fruit,  and  in  groat  abundanoo,  well  romu- 
norating  the  market  gardener  for  his  trouble. — 
lIortinilfHrist. 
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Eiyhth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and 
Instruction  of  the  Poor.  Presented  at  the 
Annual  fleeting,  Jlpril  9,  1855. 

[Concluded  from  page  235.] 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISPENSARY. 
To  the  Board  of  Manap;ers. 

The  Coiimiittee  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
Moyamensing  Dispensary  respectfully  present 
the  following  report  of  its  operations  during  the 
past  year. 

flkt  the  time  of  their  appointment,  in  April 
last,  this  department  was  under  the  charge  of  a 
single  officer,  whose  duties  were  both  those  of 
physician  and  apothecary.  There  were  at  that 
time  no  out-door  physicians,  nor  any  regular 
visitation  of  the  sick  at  their  own  homes ;  and 
the  Dispensary  was  kept  open  but  a  few  hours  in 
each  day. 

As  the  Committee  became  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  wants  of  the  applicants  for  relief, 
it  appeared  evident  that  the  greater  efficiency 
and  usefulness  of  the  Dispensary  could  only  be 
secured  by  a  more  systematic  organization  than 
had  yet  ever  been  attempted. 

In  carrying  out  the  views  that  presented,  we 
acknowledge  the  generous  co-operation  and  en- 
couragement of  your  Board. 

A  re-organization  was  commenced  and  a  plan 
of  operations  adopted,  similar  in  its  main  fea- 
tures to  that  pursued  by  "  The  Philadelphia 
Dispensary/'  This  thoroughly  organized  and 
useful  charity  confines  its  relief  to  that  part  of 
the  city  north  of  South  street.  It  was  there- 
fore, concluded  to  adopt  the  section  south  of 
this  street,  lying  between  the  two  rivers,  as  the 
field  of  labor  ffor  our  young  Institution.  This 
portion  of  the  city  has  been  divided  into  four 
districts,  as  follows  : 

1st  District,  from  the  Delaware  river  to  the 
east  side  of  Sixth  street. 

2d  District,  from  the  west  side  of  5th  st,  to 
the  east  side  of  12  th  street. 

S4  District,  from  the  west  side  of  12th  st.  to  the 
east  side  of  17th  street^ 

4-th  District,  from  the  west  side  of  17th  st.  to 
tlfe  Schuylkill  river. 

For  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  in- 
volved in  a  proper  visitation  of  the  sick,  we  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  gratuitous  services  of 
skilful  and  energetic  physicians.  One  physician 
was  appointed  for  each  District,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  them  to  attend  alternate- 
'  ly,  for  periods  of  one  month  each,  at  the  Dispen- 
sary one  hour  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  prescrib- 
ing for  such  cases  as  presented.  This  arrange- 
ment went  into  efl^ect  on  the  17th  of  6th  month 
(June)  last,  at  which  time  Doctors  David  Myerle, 
John  H.  Brinton,  Jacob  DaCosta  and  J.  Ches- 
ton  Morris,  entered  on  the  duties  of  physicians 
for  the  respective  districts  to  which  they  had 
been  elected. 


As  the  business  of  the  Dispensary  steadily  in- 
creased, it  was  found  that  the  few  hours  it  re- 
mained open  on  each  day  were  quite  insufficient; 
and  the  necessity  becoming  apparent  of  having 
an  officer  who  should  be  in  constant  atiendaoce, 
and  whose  duties  should  be  more  strictly  those 
of  an  apothecary,  the  office^of  Resident  Physician 
was  vacated,  and  that  of  Resident  Apothecary 
created  in  its  place.  Upon  the  duties  of  the 
latter,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Porter  entered  on  the  6th 
of  the  11th  month  (November)  last. 

Dr.  Myerle,  after  discharging  the  duties  of 
attending  physician  for  a  short  time,  removed 
from  the  city,  and  we  have  since  had  the  mourn- 
ful intelligence  of  his  death.  He  was  thrown 
from  his  vehicle  while  riding,  and  so  seriously 
injured  that  he  survived  but  a  few  hours.  For 
some  time  previous  to  his  election  he  had  volun- 
tarily visited  among  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
sick,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
giving  such  advice  and  assistance  as  lay  in  his 
power.  He  will  be  missed  in  that  field  of  use- 
fulness which  his  talents  and  virtues  had  opened 
before  him,  in  the  profession  he  adorned,  and 
among  his  associates,  but  most  in  that  narrower 
circle  where  a  widowed  heart  and  bereaved  pa- 
rents mourn.  These  have  our  tenderest  sympa- 
thy. 

Doctors  Brinton,  DaCosta  and  Morris,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Myerle,  have  continued  throughout  a  season  of 
unusual  want  and  suffering  to  discharge  their 
daily  and  arduous  duties  with  untiring  devotion 
and  fidelity. 

The  number  of  cases  prescribed  for  at  the 
Dispensary  during  the  past  year  were  1847,  and 
the  additional  number  visited  at  their  own  hon^es, 
564,  making  in  all  2411. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  by  the  Dispensary 
in  each  year  since  it  became  a  department  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  shows  a  largely  increased 
activity  for  the  past  year. 

Nuniber  of  cases  prescribed  for  in  the  year 
ending  March  81,  1853,  856. 

Number  of  cases  prescribed  for  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1854,  1323. 

Number  of  cases  prescribed  for  in  the  year 
ending  March,  31,  1855,  2411. 

The  enumertaion  of  those  prescribed  for  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  does  not  include  any  who  were 
inmates  of  the  House,  many  of  whom  received 
attention,  but  whose  cases  seemed  to  be  too 
trivial  to  be  recorded. 

Many  who  obtained  relief  from  the  Dispensary 
belonged  to  respectable  working  classes.  Such, 
while'in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  may  well  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  families,  but  when  pro- 
tracted sickness  comes  upon  them  they  are 
often  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  nnd 
are  totally  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
doctor.    But  a  large  number  were  of  a  much 
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iiore  forlora  and  suffering  class,  enduring,  in 
iddition  to  the  miseries  of  disease  and  pain,  all 
he  calamities  of  the  most  abject  poverty. 

Our  physicians  have  often  found  theirpatients 
a  cold  and  cheerless  rooms,  without  suitable 
bod  or  sufficient  clothing,  sometimes  with  noth- 
ug  better  than  the  floor  to  lie  upon,  with  no  one 
0  perform  the  commonest  offices,  or  even  so 
nuch  as  to  hand  a  cup  of  water  to  the  sufi'erer. 

To  ascertain  the  character  of  applications  for 
elief,  one  need  but  attend  at  the  Dispensary  a 
ingle  day  at  the  prescribing  hour.  He  will 
ind  a  very  mixed  company  of  people,  of  many 
lations,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  a  great  variety 
f  conditions,  all  waiting  to  be  relieved  of  their 
arious  maladies.  Let  him  observe  the  con- 
umptive,  his  pale  and  emaciated  countenance, 
lis  faltering  step  and  feverish  hand.  He  ap- 
leals  to  the  doctor  to  do  something  for  him. 
lere  is  a  woman  with  an  infant.  It  is  no  won- 
ler  the  child  is  pale  and  sickly,  for  the  mother 
3  sick.  Her  husband  is  a  drunken  wretch,  and 
he  has  three  children  at  home,  and  can  scarcely 
;et  bread  for  them  to  eat.  There  is  a  young 
lan  with  a  fractured  arm  j  and  here  a  woman 
ust  coming  forward  to  have  an  ulcer  dressed  ; 
ut  she  is  interrupted  by  a  boy,  who  says  that 
is  mother  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  urges 
he  doctor  to  come  immediately. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture.  It  represents 
ut  a  small  portion  of  the  daily  scenes  of  the  pre- 
3ribing  hour.  In  such  a  field  is  the  Dispensary 
ow  laboring,  and  we  believe  with  some  elFect. 

But  the  relief  afforded  has  not  been  medicinal 
aly.  In  many  cases  this  would  have  })een  un- 
v^ailing.  The  sick  require  proper  nourishment 
3  well  as  medicine.  Sago,  oatmeal,  crackers 
ad  other  articles  of  food,  suitable  for  the  sick, 
•ive  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  physi- 
ans,  and  thus  in  a  two-fold  character  have  they 
deviated  the  sufferings  of  many,  and  brought 
pon  themselves  the  blessings  of  those  who  were 
!ady  to  perish. 

The  Committee  would  here  take  the  opportu- 
ity  of  tendering  their  acknowledgments  to  those 
ho  have  so  generously  contributed  to  the  sup- 
)rt  of  the  Dispensary.  To  the  druggists  our 
lanks  are  especially  due. 
In  addition  to  the  value  of  donations  in  medi- 
nes,  &c.,  there  has  been  expended  as  follows  : 
or  Salary  of  Apothecary,  .  .  $180  53 
'  Allowance  to  Matron  for  furnishing 

dinner  to  the  Apothecary  5  mouths  25  00 
'  Medicines,  .  .  .  .  ]0S  12 
'  Surgica,!  and  other  Instruments,  49  o8 

'  N(iw  1^'ixtures,  (ilass-warc  tVc,  21  -to 

'  Blank  Books  and  Stationery,  L*]  12 

'  Advertising,  .  .  .  .  15  25 
'  Leeching,         ....  2  50 

"  Sundries,         .        .       .        .         7  88 


Total, 


$428  23 


The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  satisfied 
us  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  charities  of  The 
House  of  more  value  to  the  suffering  poor  in  its 
vicniity  than  the  one  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
direct;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  no  efforts 
may  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed to  its  management  to  increase  its  efficiency 
and  usefulness. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  this  report  with- 
out expressing  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
services  of  the  apothecary,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Por- 
ter, and  their  acknowledgements  to  the  Matron 
of   The  House  for  the  uniform  alacrity  with 
j  which  she  has  co-operated  in  promoting  the  use- 
I  fulness  of  this  department. 
^  On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  Chairman. 
Philach!j)/iiay  Fourth  mo.  2c?,  1855. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  : — 

The  Ladies'  Committee  report  that  they  have 
endeavored  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned  them  in 
such  manner  as  would  tend  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Institution,  not  only  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  but  also  as  respects  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  religious  improvement  of  the  re- 
cipients of  this  charity,  and  feel  that  they  have 
been  sustained  in  their  endeavors  by  the  assu- 
rance that  their  labors  have  been  blest. 

The  House  has  been  visited  weekly  by  com- 
mittees, and  during  the  work  season  daily  by 
the  Committee  on  Employment.  The  daily 
average  attendance  of  the  women  in  the  work 
rooms,  exclusive  of  the  inmates,  has  been  38, 
and  such  have  been  their  endeavors  towards 
cleanliness  and  order,  that  in  no  instance  has  it 
been  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  maintain  their  rules,  showing  a  great  im- 
provement on  former  years  in  those  respects. 
Many  of  the  women  expressed  their  gratitude, 
saying  that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  kept  a  home  without  the  aid  received  from 
the  Institution.  We  have  been  enabled  to  place 
some  of  these  as  helps  in  respectable  families. 

700  lbs.  rags  have  been  sewed,  720  bags,  305 
garments,  184  comfortables,  and  various  other 
household  articles  have  been  made.  There 
being  a  [scarcity  of  profitable  work,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee,  55  garnn  ntsand  11  com- 
fortables were  made  for  "The  Home  for  Colored 
Children,"  and  25  comfortables  for  "  The  North- 
ern Home  for  I'riendless  Children,"  without 
charge.  There  has  also  been  a  large  amount  of 
bedding  and  clothing  made  up  for  the  House, 
ouuie  ui  tilt:  jvrv.ugr»  r-.vu,n  transient  work- 
ers scarcely  knew  how  to  sew  a  scam.  Under 
the  instruction  of  the  MMron  and  members  of 
the  (\minuttee,  they  soon  harned  to  make  gar- 
ments and  to  (juilt.    Our  wo.1;  room  was  <-juit<» 

an  Industrial   v^ehool.     A  do    •  -   

was  received  from  the 
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the  Suftering  Poor,"  which  was  applied  accord- 
ing to  their  directions,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
work  rooms.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  wo- 
men for  their  labor  was  $209  30. 

We  have  had  the  gratifying  reports  from  our 
House  Committee  that  nQver  since  the  establish- 
ment of  "The  House"  have  its  concerns  been 
conducted  with  an  equal  degree  of  economy  in 
every  department,  while  its  general  cleanliness 
and  good  order  have  been  the  cause  of  frequent 
commendation,  both  from  Committees  and  from 
visitors.  This  has  been  in  part  owing  to  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Board  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter  sustaining  the  Matron  in  the  position 
she  had  assumed,  in  conjunction  with  a  part  of 
your  Committee,  that  no  person  under  the  in- 
fluence of  spirituous  liquor  should  be  admitted 
as  a  lodger.  We  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  say 
too  much  upon  the  excellent  influence  of  this  re- 
solution. The  concerns  of  the  kitchen  and 
bakery  have  never  before  been  so  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  introduction  of  oat-meal  mush, 
alternating  with  Indian,  has  not  only  tended  to 
economy,  but  has  been  grateful  to  the  receivers, 
while  the  mixture  of  rye  and  Indian  meal  with 
the  wheat  flour  for  bread,  has  enabled  us  to  fur- 
nish a  much  larger  quantity  of  food,  and  of  a 
more  nourishing  character,  at  diminished  cost. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary,  Jeanes,  Chair". 
Harriet  Schnider,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia.  March  31,  1855. 


BOTANICAL  EMBLEMS. 

The  Olive — Emhlem  of  Peace. 

In  old  Rome,  every  new  married  couple  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  the  olive,  to  represent 
that  quiet  and  peace  which  attend,  or  rather 
which  ought  to  attend  the  hymeneal  union.  The 
victor  at  the  Olympic  games  was  honored  with  an 
olive  crown.  Noah's  dove  is  represented  with  an 
olive  branch  in  its  beak,  as  bringing  the  promise 
of  peace  to  a  desolated  world.  The  bird  of  the 
American  banner  has  its  branch  in  one  talon, 
and  arrows  in  the  other,  as  if  oS"ering  either  peace 
or  war  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  olive 
was  consecrated  to  Pallas,  and  was  the  favorite 
tree  of  the  virgin  goddess.  When  the  god  of 
the  trident  quarrelled  with  her  for  the  honor  of 
giving  name  to  the  city  of  Athens,  their  peers 
resolved  that  the  one  who  should  give  the  most 
useful  present  to  mankind  should  name  the  city. 
Neptune  dashed  his  trident  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
instantly  the  war-horse  arose  with  flashing  eyes 
and  streaming  mane  ;  Minervo  fnnohprl  fV>n  f^arfh 
with  her  s^j^ai,  o,^<i  tue  gentle  olive  raised  its 
mild  head  above  the  ground  :  the  goddess  was 
triumphant.  / 

The  Orange  T'^^-' — Emblem  of  Genius. 

This  is  the  w-^ce  of  trees.  It  bears  at  the 
same  time  V^'soms  and  fruit.  Its  leaves  are  ever 


green,  and  as  it  increases  in  age  and  size,  it  in-  | 
creases  in  beauty  and  fruitfulness.    Its  flowers  f 
load  the  air  with  the  richest  perfume,  and  its 
fruit  is  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite  on  earth. 
This  superiority  over  all  other  trees,  and  these 
inestimable  qualities,  render  it  a  happy  emblem 
of  genius,  that  magnificent  and  splendid  boon  of 
nature,  which,  like  this  tree,  is  ever  green,  and  ? 
which  grows  more  and  more  beautiful  beneath  the  : 
hand  of  time.  Thus  genius  surpasses  every  other 
attribute  of  mind,  and  is  continually  producing 
new  blossoms,  while  it  is  loaded  with  mature  i' 
fruit.    The  orange  tree  has  also  been  considered  : 
typical  of  the  passion  of  love,  because,  although  ■ 
its  fiuit  be  golden,  its  odors  exquisite,  and  its  i| 
taste  delicious,  the  rind  is  bitter.    Perhaps  none  • 
can  understand  the  emblem,  except  those  who  j 
are  so  lucky  or  unlucky  (as  the  case  may  be)  as 
to  be  caught  in  the  gossamer  web  of  the  capricious 
little  god.    When  the  young  bride  of  Provence  >, 
plights  her  faith  and  her  afi'ections  before  the  | 
sacred  altar,  her  waist  and  her  brow  are  en-  * 
wreathed  with  a  chaplet  of  orange  flowers,  which - 
is  called  the     chapeau  de  la  Mariee." — iV.  Y.  , 
Courier. 


THE  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  PHENICIAN  INSCRIP- 
TION. 

Last  January  a  most  interesting  discovery 
was  made  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Sidon,  in  Syria.    It  was  an  inscription  of  great 
antiquity,  in  twenty-two  lines,  each  line  contain- 
ing about  forty  or  fifty  characters.    As  there 
were  only  a  very  few  remains  of  Phenician 
writing  known,  all  of  which  are  very  short,  to- 1 
gether  amounting  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the  I 
newly-discovered  one,  this  is  naturally  regarded  t 
with  extreme  interest  by  the  learned.    A  fac'\ 
simile  copy  of  it  is  published  in  the  United  States  * 
Magazine  of  April  15,  a  stereotype  plate  having  ' 
been  prepared  by  the  proprietors,  J.  M.  Emerson 
&  Co.,  with  great  promptitude  and  at  consider- 
able expense,  to  lay  it  as  soon  as  possible  before 
the  world.    The  interesting  facts  relating  to  thei 
discovery  will  be  found  accompanying  it ;  a  few  i 
of  which  we  will  briefly  state.  '\ 

The  discovery  was  made  by  laborers  employed . 
by  a  Turk,  with  the  expectation  of  finding' 
treasure,  and  after  finding,  a  year  or  more  before,  ^ 
about  2200  gold  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great, : 
each  worth  $5.    The  inscription  was  on  the  lid[ 
of  a  large  stone  sarcophagus,  carved  in  finei 
Egyptian  style.    The  English  and  French  con-  j 
suls  both  claimed  the  sarcophagus,  which  wa?! 
reburied  by  the  officers  of  Government,  to  await  ^ 
the  decision  of  law.    Fortunately  an  American 
Missionary,  Rev.  Dr.  Yan  Dyke,  from  Albany  ■ 
found  an  opportunity  to  copy  it,  and  sent  a  fat 
simile  to  a  friend  in  that  city.    It  proves  thai 
the  inscription  is  in  ancient  Hebrew  characters 
and  that  all  of  it  is  Hebrew  excepting  a  fe^: 
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Evords,  which,  perhaps,  may  be.  It  appears  to 
be  mainly  a  genealogical  history  of  a  King  of 
Sidon,  buried  in  the  sarcophagus.  Professor 
Oibbs,  of  Yale  College,  has  published  the  in- 
jription  in  modern  Hebrew  characters.  Some 
interesting  rock-chambers  were  opened  near  the 
spot.  The  discovery  has  been  noticed  in  some 
Qewspapers,  but  has  received  less  attention  than 
it  deserves. 


THE  QUAKER. 

'  The  Quaker  stood  under  his  smooth  broad  brim, 
n  the  plain  drab  suit,  that,  sinnple  and  trim, 
Was  better  than  royal  robes  to  him, 

Who  looked  to  the  inward  part  ; 
foregoing  the  wealth  and  honors  of  earth  : 
Vnd  emptied  his  breast  of  the  praise  of  birth, 
To  seek  the  treasures  of  matchless  worth, 

Reserved  for  the  pure  in  heart. 

vad  he  heaved  a  sigh  at  the  lofty  look 
)f  the  mitred  head  o'er  the  gilded  book  ; 
i.nd  a  view  of  the  costly  drapery  took 

With  a  meek  and  pitying  eye. 
tlas,  said  he,  as  he  turned  away 
'rom  the  splendid  temple  and  grand  display, 
Vhat  honor  to  worldly  pomp  they  pay. 

In  the  name  of  the  King  most  High  ! 

■  hen  he  looked  around  on  his  own  proud  land, 
/here  those  of  his  faith  were  a  suffering  band, 

■  nchained  in  the  conscience,  and  under  the  hand 

Of  merciless  power  oppressed. 
'  11  seek,  said  the  Quaker,  a  happier  shore, 
''here  1  and  my  people  may  kneel  before 
he  shrine  w^e  erect  to  the  God  we  adore  ; 
And  none  shall  our  right  molest. 

nd  sick  of  the  sounding  of  empty  things, 
beggarly  strife  in  The  Island  of  Kings, 
■IS  clovelike  spirit  unfurled  her  wings. 
For  a  bold  and  venturous  sweep. 
,  e  wafted  him  off  o'er  the  billow  and  spray, 
)  a  beautiful  sylvan  scene,  that  lay 

Far  over  the  boiling  deep, 
id  when  he  came  down,  unruffled  and  staid, 
here  along  the  skirt  of  the  ppaceful  shade, 
le  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rolled,  and  made 

Their  friendly  waters  unite, 
ift  Indian  sprang  from  his  light  canoe, 
le  bird  to  the  topmast  boujih  withdrew, 
id  the  deer  skipped  up  the  cliff  to  view 
The  new  and  unseemly  si^ht. 

it  the  tomahawk  dropped  from  the  red  man's  hand, 

i<  II  he  saw  the  Quaker  advance  and  stand 
,    anting  his  purse,  but  to  share  the  land 

He  had  came  to  possess  with  him; 
'  I  scannirig  his  bland  and  noble  face, 

\i'vr.  goodness  was  all  that  his  rye  could  trace, 
1  liauiihtily  smiled  at  his  hiding  place. 

Far  undei'  his  hat's  broad  brim, 
"j  lul't  find  said  the  (inaker,  in  me  and  mine, 
J   friends  and  brothers  to  thee  and  thine, 
\  o  abuse  no  power,  and  admit  no  line 

Tvvixt  tlie  red  man  and  the  white, 
S  e  the  cords  of  love,  as  a  sacred  tie  ; 
I   our  own  great  Father  who  dwells  on  high 
I'laids  the  child  with  an  angry  vyo. 
Vjo  robs  from  his  brother  his  right, 
'il  •  Indian  passed,  and  the  (Quaker  stood 
T  '  righteous  Lord  of  the  shadowy  wood, 
L  •  the  Spirit  of  thought,  in  his  solitude, 

Till  his  great  soul,  the  inner  man, 


Became  too  mighty  to  be  repressed. 
Beneath  the  drab  on  his  an. pie  breast 
Had  moved,  and  with  neatness,  and  plainly  dressed. 
Came  forth,  as  his  lips  began  : 

I  may  not  swear,  but  I'll  prophesy, 
This  lofty  forest  that  towers  so  hl}^h 
-Must  bow,  aiid  its  stately  head  will  lie 

On  the  lap  of  its  mother  earth  ; 
When  the  stroke  of  the  axe  shall  its  pride  subdue. 
And  its  branching  honors  the  ground  shall  strew. 
Then  some  of  its  {)arts  may  be  reared  anew 

To  shelter  the  peaceful  hearth. 

Where  now  the  poor  Indian  scatters  the  sod 
With  offerings  burnt  to  an  unknown  God, 
By  Gospel  light,  shall  the  path  be  trod 

To  the  courts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace; 
And  here  will  commerce  appoint  her  mart ; 
The  marble  will  yield  to  the  hand  of  art  : 
From  the  sun  of  Science  the  rays  will  dart. 

And  the  darkness  of  nature  cease. 

And  thus  did  the  vision  of  prophecy 
Expand  and  blaze  to  the  prophet's  eye. 
Till  it  grew  so  vast  and  arose  so  high 

That  the  gentle  words  that  hung 
Like  a  string  of  pearls  from  the  cautious  lip, 
On  their  silver  thread  he  was  fain  to  clip. 
Lest  something  m^re  than  the  truth  might  slip 

For  once  from  a  Quaker's  tongue. 

Rut  the  trees  quaked  too  at  the  things  he  spoke. 
For  they  knew  that  the  knee  of  the  knotted  oak 
Must  bend,  ere  the  vow  of  a  Quaker  broke, 

And  he  bowed  and  kissed  the  "[round, 
The  hammer  and  axe  had  forsaken  repose. 
And  the  mountains  rang  with  their  distant  blows 
As  the  forest  fell  and  the  city  rose, 

AnH  her  glory  beamed  around. 

Her  laws  ^ere  as  righteous,  pure  and  plain 
As  the  warm  in  heart  and  cool  in  brain. 
To  bind  the  strong  in  a  silken  chain, 

Could  in  wisdom  and  love  devise; 
The  tongue  needs  not  ttie  bond  of  a  vow, 
And  man  to  his  fellow  man  need  not  bow, 
Nor  doff  the  screen  o'er  his  Ofien  brow 

To  any  betieath  the  skies. 

The  Quaker  parsed 'on  from  land  to  land, 

With  the  lovvly  heart  and  open  hand 

Of  one  who  felt  whfefe  he  soon  must  stand, 

And  his  fir.al  account  give  in, 
For  long  had  he  made  up  his  sober  mind 
That  he  could  not  depart  and  leave  mankind 
With  the  ample  field  of  the  earth  behind 

No  better  than  he  had  been. 

And  bright  was  the'spot  where  the  Quaker  came 
'J\)  leave  it  his  hat,  his  drab,  and  his  name, 
That  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  trumj)  of  Fame 

Till  its  echoitiii  blast  shall  die, 
The  city  he  reared  from  the  sylvan  shade, 
His  beautiful  monunn'iit  now  is  made  ; 
And  long  have  the  rivers  their  pride  displayed 

In  the  scenes  they  are  rolling  by. 

Hannah  F.  (Joi  ir. 


rnr.SKRVATIVK  AUAINST  ^tOTIIS. 

A  smnll  piroo  of  paper  or  linen  moistened 
witii  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  put  into  a  ward- 
robe or  bureau  fol%!i  single  day,  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  is  a  sufficient  preservative  Rgainst 
luoths. 
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(Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commei'ce.) 

Destruction  of  the  City  of  Brousa  and  Villages 
inthe  Province  hy  Earthquakes — Their  Power ^ 
Extent^  and  unprecedented  Frequency  and 
Duration. 

Beirut,  Syria,  May  14,  1855. 
Having  visited  several  places  in  the  East, 
from  Smyrna  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  remain 
the  deep  traces  of  the  volcanic  action  or  terrible 
earthquakes  which  in  periods  remote  or  compara- 
tively recent  desolated  them,  I  was  prompted  to 
collect  whatever  facts  and  information  I  was  able 
respecting  these  appalling  catastrophes.  But 
while  turning  my  attention  in  this  direction,  an 
event  occurred  not  far  distant,  calling  back  at- 
tention from  the  past  to  the  present — from  the 
remote  to  what  is  almost  occurring  under  my 
eyes.  Startled  by  an  event  the  like  of  which 
I  had  never  witnessed  or  been  near,  I  began  at 
once  to  gather  up  whatever  information  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Smyrna  and  Constantinople 
French  papers,  and  also  from  privi-te  sources — 
little  dreaming,  however,  that  I  was  to  write  a 
chapter  which  three  months  have  not  brought  to 
an  end. 

The  city  of  Brousa  is  of  great  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  tU«- 


tinued  through  the  night,  and  till  the  Tuesday 
following,  without  interruption.  Some  of  the 
shacks  lasted  not  less  than  five  or  six  seconds, 
and  gave  to  the  houses  an  oscillatory  motion, 
which  threatened  to  tumble  them  on  the  ground 
at  every  moment.  As  Samos  is  little  less  than 
the  product  of  volcanic  action,  the  people  were 
at  once  persuaded  the  shocks  were  connected 
with  an  earthquake  in  Anatolia,  or  some  island 
in  the  Archipelago.  Crowing  feebler  and  feebler, 
they  finally  ceased,  without  occasioning  any  con- 
siderable injury. 

At  the  same  time  a  violent  shock  occasioned 
alarm  at  the  port  of  Uacri,  near  Khodes,  which, 
if  it  occasioned  extreme  peril,'yet  in  one  instance 
wrought  a  wonderful  deliverance.  It  is  statecl 
that  a  little  village  was  being  swallowed  whole!} 
and  alive,  when  having  sunk  60  feet,  its  progress  j 
was  stayed,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  lifeoi'i 
the  ruin  of  a  single  house.  The  unlucky  anc'j 
yet  lucky  villagers,  finding  themselves  at  tlu 
bottom  of  a  sort  of  tunnel,  were  glad  to  mak< 
ladders,  and  thus  escape  from  their  prisons. 

All  remained  quiet  from  Feb.  28,  the  last  da; 
of  the  month,  when  a  shock  alarmed  the  city  o 
Smyrna  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  remark' 
able  for  its  duration  rather  than  its  violence 
The  oscillations  were  very  regular,  and  weii\ 


burial  place  of  the  Sultans  ;  from  which  fact,  as^from  North  to  South.  The  same  day  and  th 
well  as  from  its  numerous  and  splendid  mosques,  !  same  hour,  Constantinople  was  shaken  by  a  vie- 
there  having  been  formerly  about  200,  it  was  \  lent  earthquake,  the  centre  of  which  was  soon  a;  | 


called  by  the  Moslems  "  The  Holy  City."    It. is  ; 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  1 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  though  not  directly  on  | 
the  shore,  having  Gkemlek  for  its  port,  as  Paris  j 
has  Havre.    The  distance  from  Constantinople  i 
is  only  about  GO  miles  across  the  water.  Within  | 
a  recent  period  the  population  was  fully  100,000,  j 
though  various  causes  have  contributed  of  late  | 
to  reduce  it  to  80,000,  composed  of  Turks,  j 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians;  and  for  ages  it  |  then  came  a  sort  of  violent  gambolling  of  tl 
has  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  I  earth  ;  then  another  oscillation,'  much  more  vi 
emporiums  of  the  Turkish  empire.    The  Ameri- 
can Board  established  a  mission  there  about  25 
years  ago,  with  special  reference  to  the  Arme- 
nians, which  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  all  under  their  direction  in  the  East.  Its 
mineral  springs,  whose  healing  virtues  were  per- 
haps the  work  of  the  internal  fires  beneath  it, 
which  have  finally  destroyed  it,  have  been  cele- 
brated for  ages. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  terrible  events 
which  were  to  follow,  was  given  on  Saturday, 


Feb.  17,  on  the  Island  of  Samos,  situated  in  the 
Archipelago,  not  far  below  Smyrna,  and  near 
the  main  land,  and  some  300  or  400  miles  dis- 
tant from  Brousa.  About  midnight  on  that  day, 
the  inhabitants  were  disturbed  in  their  slumbers 
by  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which,  in  their 
violence,  regularity,  and  duration,  had  not  been 
equalled  by  any  similar  occurrence  in  the  memory 
of  the  living.    Beginning  at  midnight  they  con- 


certained  to  be  the  ill-fated  city  of  Brousa 

After  torrents  of  rain  had  descended  for  2 
hours,  accompanied  with  terrible  claps  of  thund< 
and  strong  gales  from  the  southeast,  at  9  o'cloc 
in  the  evening  the  sky  was  suddenly  overcas 
and  the  strong  odor  of  burning  sulphur  and  ire 
was  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  when 
sudden  shock  of  earthquake  laid  the  city  in  ruii; 
The  first  oscillation  was  from  West  to  ifes' 


lent  than  the  first ;  and  then  a  calm  succeede 


duration.  Bi 


it  was  long  enough  to  hri 


after  a  shock  of  60  or  70  second 
short  as  the  time  was 

destruction  upon  this  ancient,  renowned 
flourishing  city.  From  60  to  80  minarets,  w: 
as  many  mosques,  were  either  shaken  down, 
else  cracked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten 
stant  falling.  Numerous  khans  were  also 
stroyed,  and  large,  splendid  edifices,,  utterly  c, 
appeared  under  the  mighty  heaps  of  ruins  wh  : 
covered  them.  Among  the  mosijues  destroy  , 
was  one  ancient  and  celebrated,  and  the  pride [ 
the  city,  being  of  elegant  Grecian  architectui 
and  having  stood  for  1200  years.  Anotlj. 
whose  magnificent  proportions  and  splendid  wc  j- 
manship  recalled  the  aucient  grandeur  and  Oj 
lence  of  the  old  Turkish  capital,  and  had  bji 
erected  600  years,  was  greatly  injured,  but  } 
destroyed.  The  Greek  quarter,  situated  upe^» 
hill,  was  the  most  damaged — the  houses  f'^ 
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above  falling  upon  those  below,  and  together 
crushing  the  dwellings  and  their  inmates.  In 
one  case  a  silk  steam  factory  fell  upon  the  own6r, 
his  two  sons  and  thirty  female  operatives,  bury- 
ing all  in  its  ruins.  To  add  to  the  calamity,  a 
fire  broke  out  among  the  fallen  buildings,  which 
spread  further  destruction  of  property  and  life, 
but  which  was  arrested  after  six  hours'  work  of 
destruction.  Travellers  upon  the  land,  and  pas- 
sengers upon  the  sea,  gazing  at  the  terrible  volume 
of  flame,  were  unable  in  the  distance  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  a  conflagration  or  a  volcano. 

During  the  night  the  shocks  were  repeated 
every  half  hour,  but  with  diminishing  violence, 
and  continued  to  be  felt  for  five  or  six  days  after, 
but  slightly,  and  at  unequal  intervals.  The  streets 
blocked  up  by  the  ruins,  the  houses  fallen  or 
rendered  uninhabitable,  the  people  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  fields  outside  the  walls,  where 
they  pitched  their  tents,  or  pillowed  their  heads 
under  the  canopy  of  Heaven.  Even  the  wooden 
buildings  were  so  injured  as  not  to  be  trusted 
by  their  owners.  The  whole  number  of  those 
who  perished  was  fully  300.  At  the  same  time, 
intelligence  was  brought  from  difi"erent  parts  of 
the  province,  that  whole  villages  had  been  utterly 
destroyed,  a  frightful  number  of  the  inhabitants 
being  buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  internal  forces  of  the  earth  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  their  power  with  the  overthrow 
Df  i3rousa  and  the   surrounding  country,  for 
ihocks  were  felt  only  feebly  and  uufroquently 
luring  the  month  of   March.    A  citizen  of 
Ikousa,  writing  under  the  date  of  April  4th, 
ays  : — "  For  three  days  we  have   not  hiid  an 
:arthqu;)ke,  and  confidence  begins  to  be  re-estab- 
ished  among  the  people;  but  the  misery  is  im- 
uense  and  indescribable.    The  country,  also 
avored    with   an   admirable   temperature,  is 
lothed  with  vegetation  ;  and  without  any  dis- 
ster  occurring,  the  best  hopes  of  he  farmers 
'ill  be  realized.*'    At  the  very   moment  these 
opes  were  cherished  and  expressed,  the  rein- 
)rced  agencies  of  nature  were  prepared  for  new 
ad  wider  destruction.     For  in  the  night  of 
pril  5,  the  people,  sunk  in  refreshing  and  quiet 
eep,  were  alarmed  by  a  violent  shock,  which 
called  the  scenes  of  Feb.  28.    I'hese  shocks 
ere  repeated  from  hour  to  hour  during  the 
ght,  but  with  less  force,  when  they  finally 
Used,  with  slight  vertical  and  horizontal  a\ove- 
cmts. 

But  Wednesday,  April  11,  was  a  memorable 
y  in  the  records  of  this  devoted  city  —  not  only 
peating  but  exceeding  the  horrors  of  February 
.    At  half-pjist  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
>lent  shock  was  felt  at  Constantinople,  which 
ted  IT)  seconds,  and  w;is  followed  by  others 
'  ring  that  night  and  the  night  following,  and 
s  felt  at  Smyrna  at  the  same  tinr.o.    A  pas- 
i"  igcr  who  came  from  (ihemlek,  the  port  of 
I  jusa,  stated  that  the  shock  was  so  violent 


there,  that  though  he  was  in  a  wooden  house,  he 
desired  to  leave  it,  and  was  obliged  to  step  on 
the  stairs  and  hang  on  to  them  in  order  to  escape 
falling.  But  the  shocks  which  only  frightened 
the  people  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  an- 
nihilated whatever  remained  of  Brousa.  Be- 
ginning about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they 
were  repeated  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
came  with  such  violence,  that  all  the  people  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  streets,  or  out  of  doors, 
were  thrown  upon  the  ground.  They  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  with  less  violence, 
and  also  with  less  destruction,  because  they 
achieved  all  the  ruin  which  was  possible.  Fifty 
minarets,  before  spared,  were  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  and  entire  streets  were  so  blocked  up 
with  the  debris  of  falling  buildings,  as  to  make 
circulation  impossible. 

The  first  catastrophe  many  khans  had  been 
able  to  withstand  ;  but  now  they  were  compelled 
to  fall.  As  before,  a  conflagration  followed  the 
earthquake,  and  added  to  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  The  Customhouse  took  fire,  and  was  soon 
reduced  to  ashes,  with  all  the  merchandise  it 
contained.  From  thence  the  fire  was  communi- 
cated to  the  wooden  buildings  which  the  earth- 
quake had  spared,  and  soon  they  became  the 
prey  of  the  flames.  All  the  mosques  and  the 
ancient  and  renowned  monuments  of  Brousa  were 
burned,  or  more  or  less  injured.  The  inhabi- 
tants, surprised  by  the  calamity,  had  only  time 
to  flee  from  their  houses,  and  take  refuge  under 
the  tents  which  they  spread  for  the  company. 
The  number  of  persons  ascertained  to  have  been 
killed,  was  about  400,  without  completing  the 
investigation.  A  resident  of  Brousa  writes  as 
follows  to  the  "  J(Airnal  do.  Constant inoj.)U'y' 
under  the  date  of  April  19th  : 

''In  my  last  letter  I  informed  you  that  the 
shocks  of  earthquakes  continued  every  day.  Still 
we  were  hoping  to  reach  the  end  of  our  calami- 
ties when,  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  11th, 
at  30  minutes  past  one,  by  Turki.-h  time,  a  dull 
sound  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  the  forerunner,  or  rather  the  very  pre- 
sence of  a  terrible  catastrophe,  which  must  in  a 
few  seconds  have  reduced  to  ruins  whatever  re- 
mained of  the  IIolj  City.  Five  minutes  later  a 
second  vertical  shock  succeeded,  and  with  such 
violence  that  the  entire  city  was  raised  from  its 
foundations,  and  hurled  down  with  a  terrible 
crash.  This  lasted  about  25  seconds,  but  had 
at  least  throe  times  the  force  of  the  earthquake 
of  the  28th. 

To  describe  to  you  all  the  heart-rending  scenes, 
the  sufferings  and  agonies  of  our  i\nfoitunate  po- 
pulation, would  be  impossible  to  me,  in  the  pain- 
ful impressions  under  which  I  labor.  All  the 
moTMunents,  and  all  (ho  structures  of  stone  are 
overthrown  or  broken  ;  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  wooiUn  buddings  have  fallor»,  and  among 
these  which  remain  few  are  inhabitable.  As 
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in  the  first  iustaace,  five  minutes  after  the 
earthquake,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  which  lasted  eighteen  hours,  and  con- 
sumed fifteen  hundred  houses  and  shops.  For 
24  hours  the  shocks  were  repeated,  at  small  in- 
tervals, the  greater  part  weak,  but  some  sufficient- 
ly violent  to  bring  down  tottering  walls  and 
houses  which  remained.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
'material  losses,  which  are  incalculable:  I  can 
only  pour  my  tears  over  the  unhappy  lot  of  the 
victims  buried  under  the  ruins  or  burnt  alive  by 
the  conflagration.  The  precise  number  cannot, 
be  known,  but  I  think  it  must  be  immense. 

The  news  which  has  just  come  to  us  from 
the  provinces,  is  of  the  most  distressing  nature. 
In  the  South-west  many  villages  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed,  or  greatly  damaged." 

At  once  nearly  the  whole  European  popula- 
tion left  the  city  for  Constantinople,  while  the 
unhappy  natives  encamped  in  the  gardens  and 
out  of  the  city  in  miserable  barracks,  hastily 
constructed  of  the  debris  of  fallen  houses ;  and 
the  city  was  made  a  desert.  But  misfortune  did 
not  quit  them  there  )  for  violent  shocks  followed, 
which  made  the  very  tents  tremble  which  shel- 
tered them. 

The  mineral  waters  doubled  their  volume,  and 
warm  waters  ran  everywhere  through  the  city  ! 
I  should  have  stated,  in  making  out  this  extend- 
ed record  of  a  memorable  and  rare  occurrence, 
that  the  island  of  Jlhodes,  at  a  great  distance 
from  Brousa,  in  the  "southern  Archipelago,  was 
visited  by  a  violent  earthquake  on  the  7th  of 
April;  and  Myteline,  in  the  Northern  Archipela- 
'  ago,  on  the  same  day  and  hour  with  Brousa. 
The  shocks  continued  to  be  experienced  at  Brousa, 
down  to  the  last  of  April,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  prepared  for  more  disasters. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  this  earthquake 
is  of  vast  extent,  embracing  the  Northern  and 
Western  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  full  length  of 
the  Archipelago  from  North  to  South,  and  part 
of  Europe.  The  frequency  of  the  shocks,  and 
their  long  contiauance,  reaching  from  February 
17,  to  nearly  the  present  time,  if  not  further,  are 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  similar  phe- 
nomena, and  make  the  occurrence  one  of  rare 
interest. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  becoming  scarce.  Ship- 
ping brands  are  now  offered  at  $9  75  a  $10  00.  There 
is  a  moderate  demand  for  city  use  at  $10  50  a  $11  00 
per  barrel  for  common  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour 
is  dnll  at  $7  50,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  62  perbbl.  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  very  little  doing  in  Wheat; 
sales  of  good  red  within  the  range  of  $2  20  a  $2  40, 
and  white  at  $2  30  a  $2  45.  Rye  is  firmer  at  ^1  40. 
Corn  continues  inactive.  Southern  yeilow  is  offered 
at  ]04c.  a  105c.  afloat,  and  a  small  lot  in  store  at  100c. 
Oats  are  in  fair  demand.  Pennsylvania  is  quoted  at 
61c.,  and  Southern  at  60c. 

Cattle  Market — The  receipt  of  cattle  during  the 
past  week  amounted  to  1100  head,  most  of  which  were 
sold  at  from  $10  to  $12  50  per  100  lbs.  There  were 
249  Cows  and  Calves  in  market,  and  sales  were  made 
at  from  $25  to  $60.  Sheep;  5600  head  were  offered, 
and  sales  made  at  from  Ah  cents  per  lb.  for  extra,  and 
$1  75  to  $3  00  per  head.  Lambs  sold  at  from  $1  50 
to  $3  each,  and  Calves  at  $3  00  and  $7  00  per  head, 
according  to  quality.  Hogs — About  1000  head  were 
received,  mostly  from  the  West,  arid  most  of  them 
were  disposed  'of  at  $7  75  and  |8  00  per  100  lbs. 
The  arrivals  of  cattle  at  Wm.  L.  Torbert's  Drove, 
Yard,  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  were  as  follows  :  280  head 
of  Beef  Cattle,  160  Cows  and  Calves,  and  5000  Sheep 
and  Lambs. 


HOW  TO  TURN  A  WHITE  DAHLIA  BLUE. 

I  have  been  told^  but  never  have  tried  the 
experiment,  by  a  celebrated  cultivator  of  dahlias 
in  Belgium,  that  he  will  be  able,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  to  produce  a  blue  one,  by 
keeping  constantly  watered  the  root  of  a  white 
one  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  turns  hydrangeas  blue,  and  why 
not  other  white  flowers  as  well  ?  Of  course  the 
solution  must  be  very  weak  when  used. —  Gar- 
dener s  Chronicle. 


FRIENDS'    CENTRAL    SCHOOL,    ROYS'  DE 
PARTMENT.— The  Committee  in  charge  of  tbii 
institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  AakonB 
)  IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  firs 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conductec 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,   except  tha 
)  there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  scienC' 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  t( 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  anf 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  onl 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  af 
plication  to 

Samuel  J.  Levjck, 

200  N.  Third  St." 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Mar  I  HA  Meli.or, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia.  [ 

{.FRIENDS'  SCtlOOL  BOUSE  IN  CAMDKN,  N.  | 
_[j  A  Pernale  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  » 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  Hod 
lot  in  Camden.     For  further  particulars  apply 
Charles  Kaighn  or  William  Folwell.  j, 

/  VHESTERfTeLD  BOARDING  SCHOOiTfC \ 
\J  BOYS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this  Instituti  j- 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  cc, 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pf| 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sessiff 
No  extra  charge.  \ 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J 

4thmo.  21— 3m. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  short  memoir  of  Caroline  E. 
[lalsted,  has  been  compiled  for  the  readers  of 
^'riends'  Intelligencer,  and  is  now  offered  with  a 
)elief  that  its  perusal  will  both  interest  and  in- 
truct  them.    Extracts  from  her  own  memoran- 
ums  and  letters  are  interspersed,  and  in  the 
emembrance  of  her  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
he  children,  the  attention  of  those  in  thespring- 
me  of  life  is  especially  asked,  that  by  a  careful 
erusal,  they  may  see,  how,  through  a  submission 
)  the  internal  workings  of  the  divine  Spirit,  she 
as  enabled  at  an  early  stage  of  her  earthly  ex- 
tence,  to  fulfil  the  work  given  her  to  do,  and 
\  its  close,  was  blessed  with  an  assurance  of 
Imittancc  into  everlasting  bliss.  Our  selfish  feel- 
gs  ^ere  not  ready  to  part  with  the  pure  and 
e  Jipvoted,  because  we  felt  the  need  of  her  ex- 
apTe  and  influence.    But  we  cannot  doubt  the 
jcat  end  of  her  being  was  fulfilled,  ere  her 
i  liritwas  gathered  to  its  eternal  rest;  and  to 
lose  who  knew  and  loved  her  while  on  earth, 
I3  language  now  is:  choose  for  yourselves  the 
!f  me  (fui.de  and  you  will  also  witness  its  power 
tjload  out  of  error  into  Truth,  out  of  the  thral- 
tltn  which  the  spirit  of  this  world  imposes,  into 
t  i  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  light. 

J.  J. 

Caroline  E.  Halsted,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
S-ah  llalstcd,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  10th 
nj.  1830,  in  the  town  of  Venice,  Cayuga  Co., 
^  w  York. 

Vheh  very  young,  her  family  tasted  deeply 
0  ho  cup  of  affliction,  from  her  father's  death 
0  iirring  under  peculiarly  distressing  circum- 
st  (cea.  This  was  the  first  blow  received  by  her 
yyig  heart's  affections,  and  the  wound  was  very 
d<h.  Years  passed,  before  the  natural  buoy- 
aiU  of  her  spirits  returned.  On  her  mother's 
B€  md  marriago  to  George  Dunlap,  when  aho 


was  about  nine  years  old,  the  void  was  in  great 
measure  filled. 

Her  natural  disposition  was  very  sensitive ; 
keenly  feeling  the  many  little  cross  occurrences, 
which  are  met  with  in  daily  life,  sometimes  a 
momentary  impatience  under  them  would  be 
manifested,  but  the  reproofs  of  the  &wift  witness^ 
to  which  she  early  gave  heed,  brought  repentance 
and  amendment.  Being  strengthened  to  over- 
come this  weakness,  she  attained  that  sweet, 
placid  state  of  mind,  that  so  strongly  marked 
the  few  last  years  of  her  earthly  existence. 

Her  feelings  under  some  of  these  conflicts, 
will  be  best  shewn  by  her  own  record,  made  in 
later  life,  on  a  retrospect  of  this  period. 

"  10  mo.  1853.  As  I  sometimes,  for  future 
encouragement  or  instruction,  have  taken  notes" 
of  the  sunshine  and  storms  attendant  on  my  path- 
way in  the  journey  of  life,  and  also  of  the  pre- 
cious visitations  of  i)ivine  love,  with  which  I  have 
been  blessed,  I  now  recur  to  some  of  the  favors 
of  my  heavenly  Father  dispensed  to  me  in  the 
dawn  of  my  existence,  prizing  them  too  dearly 
to  suffer  them  to  be  obscured  by  the  course  of 
maturer  years,  or  crowded  out  of  memory's  page 
by  things  of  less  import. 

"  Being  possessed  of  a  very  frail  constitution, 
anda  sensitiveness  of  feeling  corresponding  there- 
with, as  well  as  a  strong  self-will,  I  met  with 
many  trials,  even  in  very  early  life ;  and  now  in 
referring  to  the  period  of  the  first  ten  years,  I 
find  much  more  of  sorrow  engraven  upon  the 
tablet  of  memory,  than  of  those  delights  that 
usually  accompany  childish  innocence.  The 
death  of  my  dear  father,  wiion  I  was  about  six 
or  seven  years  old,  spread  such  a  mantle  of  gloom 
over  my  childhood's  home,  that  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  visiting  it,  or  even  in  recalling  it  to 
mind. 

"  In  my  11th  year,  I  began  to  realize  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  that  happiness  which 
springs  from  an  acknowledgment,  (however 
crude)  of  the  great  truth,  that  '  (hr  (ahrmncic  of 
God  is  irith  mei)  and  as  it  was  my  concern, 
^in  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  often  to  retire 
into  this  secret  chnmhcr  to  hold  communion  with 
my  heavenly  Father,  I  was  blessed  therein,  and 
could  perceive,  that  by  the  sweet  influonces  of 
his  love,  Ho  teaches  and  consoles,  biuvls  up  the 
broken  heart,  and  opens  a  way  in  which  we  can 
walk  with  acceptance. 

After  having  on  one  occasion  retired  to  my 
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room,  iu  deep,  deep  anguish  of  spirit,  from  a 
consciousness  of  not  having  performed  my  duty 
to  my  mother,  I  wept  bitterly  for  hours,  ponder- 
ing upon  the  cause  of  my  sorrow,  and  resolving, 
if  possible,  to  amend  my  ways.  "VThen  thus 
humbled,  a  spring  of  joy  gushed  up  in  my  bosom 
and  gradually  dispelled  the  gloom  that  had  over- 
spread me,  and  caused  the  sweet  light  of  hope 
to  supply  its  place.  My  stubborn  will  was  com- 
pletely bowed.  I  acknowledged  my  fault  to  my 
mother,  and  asked  her  forgiveness ;  and  oh  the 
sweet  peace  that  filled  my  whole  being,  for 
many  days  after,  cannot  be  described.  I  felt  like 
a  new  creature,  and  had  I  retained  the  humility 
and  submission  experienced  at  that  time,  I  might 
have  escaped  many  bitter  conflicts,  that  have 
since  been  known. 

Although,  through  unwatchfulness,  I  again  lost 
ground,  my  heavenly  Father  did  not  forsake  me, 
but  followed  me  closely  ;  and  a  few  years  after 
revealed  himself  to  me  in  a  very  comforting 
manner,  calling  me  away  from  the  follies  of 
youth,  to  a  participation  in  the  joys  of  his 
heavenly  kingdom.  After  some  conflicts,  I  gave 
up  much  that  had  been  agreeable  to  my  natural 
inclination,  believing  I  was  required  so  to  do,  and 
that  He  who  made  the  requisition,  would  doubly 
repay  for  the  sacrifice,  for  I  had  found  him  to  be 
a  rich  rewarder  of  his  obedient  children.  At 
this  time  1  was  permitted  to  dwell  as  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wing,  and  enjoy  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  but  oh  I  sad  to  relate,  I  again  lost 
sight  of  Him,  became  a  wanderer  in  the  earth, 
took  delight  in  vain  fashions,  lent  my  ear  to 
music  and  my  whole  mind  to  vanity.  But  He 
who  is  merciful,  even  to  the  greatest  sinner,  kept 
his  holy  eye  upon  me,  and  at  seasons  made  me 
afresh  sensible  of  my  wanderings,  and  invited  me 
again  and  again  to  leave  that  which  I  had  been 
seeking  to  feed  on,  and  to  come  and  partake  of 
his  bounty.  I  many  times  resolved  to  do  so, 
but  again  yielded  to  temptation,  even  after  I 
had  sometimes  withstood  the  solicitations  of  my 
companions  to  participate  in  their  amusements, 
which  had  become  to  me  forbidden  pleasures. 

"  In  the  19th  year  of  my  age,  I  was  visited  in 
a  very  impressive  manner,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  one  of  the  Lord's  servants.  J/y  all 
was  again  made  to  bow,  and  in  deep  fervency  of 
soul  I  covenanted  to  serve  my  heavenly  Father, 
to  leave  such  of  my  youthful  pastimes  as  were 
of  a  hurtful  character,  and  attend  strictly  to  his 
requirements.  To  relinquish  in  great  measure 
my  taste  for  dress  and  wholly  to  give  up  my  en- 
joyment in  music,  were  among  my  greatest  sacri- 
iices ;  but  in  yielding  up  my  beloveds,  I  found 
more  joy  than  they  ever  conferred,  though  per- 
haps few  young  persons  took  greater  delight  in 
them  than  I  did.  A  rich  banquet  of  heavenly 
good  was  the  reward  I  experienced  for  faithful- 
ness, and  in  reviewing  all  the  days  of  joy  that 
have  been  my  portion,  I  find  those  wherein  these 


sacrifices  were  made,  to  be  the  hrirjlitest,  and  how- 
ever favored  the  remainder  of  my  life  may  be,  I 
have  no  idea  that  these  seasons  of  enjoyment  can 
ever  be  eclipsed." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  very  limited 
opportunity  for  school  education  or  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  taste  in  literary  pursuits,  but 
through  close  application  and  self-reliance  she 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual 
culture.  There  was  early  evinced  a  love  for  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  as  deep  research  made 
in  it  as  circumstances  would  admit.  Her  sister 
says,  "she  would  sit  hour  by  hour  gazing  on  the 
stars  as  they  appeared  each  in  its  own  place,  oc- 
casionally giving  expression  to  the  train  of  re- 
flections that  engrossed  her  mind,  showing  her 
appreciation  of  the  wondrous  works  of  Deity  as 
manifested  in  the  studded  firmament,  and  on  one 
such  occasion,  after  pouring  out  feelings  of  adora- 
tion, she  feebly  added,  "  what  am  I  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  me  V  She  felt,  that  by  the  harmony, 
the  beauty,  the  sublimity  and  the  perfection  of 
nature's  works,  we  can  conceive  a  faint  idea  of 
the  great  Creator  of  us  all.  Her  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  led  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  her  favorite  walk  was  through  the 
silent  forest,  where  not  a  sound  is  heard,  save 
the  sweet  carollings  of  the  feathered  songsters. 

Possessing  a  good  share  of  conversational 
powers  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  society, 
she  had  many  sincere  and  warm  hearted  friends, 
but  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  finding  it 
best  for  her  to  be  mere  retired,  her  associates 
were  those  who,  like  herself,  had  felt  and  in  a  J 
measure  yielded  to  the  restrictions  of  Truth.  I 

In  1S50  she  spent  some  time  in  Xew  York  on  f 
account  of  her  health.    Extracts  from  some  of 
her  memorandums  will  show  her  feelings  at  that 
time. 

"  5  mo.  1850.    Upon  entering  Broadway,  I 
began  to  realize,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  - 
indeed  in  the  great  metropolis — all  was  bustle j 
and  confusion,  and  yet  e^ch  one  seemed  to  be  at-' 
tending  to  his  or  her  own  Lffairs.    What  con- 
trasts were  presented.    There  were  the  rich  and; 
gay   parading   in    their   grandeur,  seemingl;"; 
thoughtless  of  every  thing  save  their  own  per-! 
sonaf  appearance  ;  the  middle  class,  some  witlj 
care-worn  brows  and  some  with  happy  feces i 
hurrying  on  to  perform  the  daily  task ;  and  therj 
the  poor  outcasts,  with  scarcely  filthy  rags  enougli' 
to  cover  them,  all  were  to  be  seen  passing  nr 
and  down,  to  and  fro  in  every  direction.    "U'fc:  * 
musing  upon  the  scenes  that  have  preseniv 
themselves,  I  feel  to  exclaim,  '  Vanity  of  vani 
ties,  all  is  vanity.'    Oh  that  I  may  witness  prcf 
servation.  f 

"  SOth,  HaveattendedNew  York  Yearly  Mee  j 
ing.    The  refreshment  experienced  during  th| 
several  sittings  was  as  dew  to  my  thirsty  son 
but  this  afternoon  the  heavens  were  opened  .. 
shoR'ers  of  heavenly  rain  seemed  to  pour  up 
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Qie,  and  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing.  All  within 
aie  was  made  to  bow  in  thankfulness  for  the 
ravor,  aod  in  much  brokenness  of  spirit  I  was 
enabled  to  say,  Thy  will,  oh  Lord,  be  done. 

*'6  mo.  8th.  Feel  quite  encouraged  about  my 
health,  which  appears  to  be  improving. 

"  7  mo.  od.  To-day  have  attended  Rose  St. 
Monthly  Meeting.  Those  who  were  under  dis- 
couragements, were  feelingly  exhorted  to  press 
forward  through  the  many  difficulties  which 
might  present  in  their  path,  in  order  to  receive 
the  healing  virtue.  It  was  a  season  of  favor  to 
me.  I  felt  that  Lsrael's  unsliimbering  Shepherd 
was  mindful  of  us.  The  favors  of  this  day  are 
much  more  than  I  am  worthy  of.  I  am  a  poor 
3reature,  not  capable  of  myself  of  any  good  thing; 
3ut  I  do  in  a  measure  feel  that  the  Lord  is  all, 
xnd  in  Him  there  is  strength. 

"  10th.  Attended  meeting  to-day,  which  was  to 
ae  a  dull,  heavy  season.  The  cause  lay  at  my 
twn  door;  having  spent  last  evening  in  a  very 
mprofitable  manner,  my  mind  was  so  pre-oc- 
upied  with  guests,  there  was  no  room  found  for 
he  heavenly  visitant. 

"  19.  Parted  with  my  physician,  as  he  thinks 
is  care  will  be  no  longer  necessary.    I  do  not 
sel  well,  but  I  try  to  keep  up. 
^'7  mo.  1853.  Itis  now  about  three  years  since 
have  taken  notes  of  passing  events,  and  within 
lis  time  I  have  experienced  much  physical  suf- 
ring  and  many  deep  trials  unlooked  for.  The 
i  inds  of  adversity  have  howled  around,  raising 
a  e  billovvs  of  sorrow  high,  until  it  seemed  as 
jjjough  my  frail  bark  must  sink  beneath  the 
ives.    But  blessed  forever  be  the  name  of  the 
ost  High,  he  was  near  when  I  knew  it  not, 
d  when  I  called  upon  him,  he  assisted  me. 
ay  I  submit  to  his  disposal,  so  long  as  ray  frail 
rk  is  permitted  to  sail  upon  the  unstable  sea 
life. 

''While  passing  through  the  deep  probations 
it  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  1  have  received  much 
truction.    I  have  learned  from  experience 
.t  the  band  of  friendship,  seemingly  ever  so 
)ng,  is  liable  to  be  weakened  and  even  broken, 
ess  strengthened  with  divine  love.    I  have 
)  learned  the  lesson  that  I  have  oft  heard  re- 
ted,  but  never  before  so  fully  understood 
lat  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing.'    My  soul 
ires  after  a  more  living  acquaintance  with 
author  of  its  being.    It  feels  a  want  of  sup- 
fc,  which  can  only  be  derived  from  Ilini  in 
>m  all  fulness  dwells.    I  rejoice  in  this  aspira- 

19th.  The  sustaining  arm  of  the  all-merciful 
has  been  extended.  I  have  felt  his  good- 
•<  in  drawing  near  the  alBicted  soul,  when 
Dw's  dark  shade  covers  every  earthly  joy,  and 
bleeding  heart  turns  every  way  in  vain  for 
f.  What  gracious  condescension,  to  thru 
ar  to  one  who  had  once  s|)urnod  llim,  and 
»ur  the  holy  balm  of  consolation  into  the 


aching  wounds.  Can  any,  after  having  thus  been 
met  by  his  love,  turn  the  back  upon  Him  and 
pursue  their  own  path?  Oh  my  soul,  art  thou 
not  in  danger  of  falling  into  this  snare  ?  Be 
thou  on  thy  guard  and  forget  not  Him  who  hath 
proved  to  be  a  friend  who  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.  Surely  in  this  changeful  world,  there 
is  need  of  divine  assistance  to  enable  us  to  bear 
the  various  allotments  dispensed. 

"  9  mo.  1st.  I  long  to  feel  more  of  the  living 
presence  of  Him  whom  I  am  bound  to  serve.  I 
notice  that  many  have  perceived  a  change  in  my 
appearance,  and  are  rather  looking  to  me  as  an 
example  of  solidity.  Oh  Lord  !  suffer  me  not  to 
bring  reproach  upon  thy  holy  cause. 

7th.  A  circumstance  has  lately  occurred  which 
feelingly  revived  the  remembrance  of  some  of 
my  former  trials.  Forget  not,  oh  my  soul,  the 
deep  waters  through  which  thou  hast  waded, 
neither  the  hope  that  sustained  thee  nor  the 
hand  that  guided  thee. 

''9th.  A  sense  of  the  total  loss  of  all  things  has 
been  my  portion  this  day,  but  a  little  light  now 
springs  up,  and  accompanying  it  a  little  strength. 
I  was  last  night  much  pleased  to  hear  a  confes- 
sion to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  through 
the  pen  of  a  young  acquaintance.  I  have  long 
looked  upon  him  as  one  who  had  known  some- 
thing of  the  secret  operations  of  the  divine  hand, 
but  I  was  surprised  to  learn  the  depth  of  his 
spiritual  knowledge.  I  was  also  pleased  to  hear 
his  views  on  the  awfulness  of  unbelief,  a  snare 
which  I  once  feared  he  was  appoaching,  and  of 
which  some  of  his  associates  are  in  great  danger. 
May  our  Father  in  heaven  extend  the  sensible 
workings  of  his  love  to  these,  and  hold  us  all  ift 
the  hollow  of  his  holy  hand  forever. 

"15th.  Attended  our  Monthly  Meeting.  T  was 
tried  all  through  the  Erst  meeting  by  wandering 
thoughts,  and  as  creaturely  activity  seemed  in 
great  measure  to  bear  rule  in  the  transaction  of 
the  business,  I  was  much  distressed,  and  began 
to  wish  that  I  had  remained  at  home,  but  this 
comforting  language  arose.  Met  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth  smite  together,  but  abide  thou  in 
thy  tent,  oh  I  Israel.' 

"  18th.  I  have  felt  low  both  in  mind  and  body 
to-day,  but  have  been  encouraged  in  perusing  an 
account  of  the  triumpliant  death  of  Job  Scott. 
His  was  a  life,  wherein  the  extremes  of  joy  and 
sorrow  met,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  or- 
ganization. He  appears  to  have  had  a  strong 
ujind  and  also  a  strong  will,  (ho  snrrondor  of 
which  cost  him  many  a  deep  o<mflict,  and  he 
writes,  that  as  often  ns  all  was  laid  at  the  feet 
of  his  Master,  so  often  he  met  the  smile  of  his 
eountenanee  and  his  heart  was  tilled  with  joy 
inexprcssibio.  He  was,  in  my  estimation,  « 
bright  star  in  the  firmnmrnt  of  Christendom. 
jMay  more  pucli  arise  to  illumine  our  [-resont 
darkness. 

"  J  liavc  seen  (through  mercy)  the  vanity  of 
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human  exertions  and  resolves.  The  (joings  forth 
and  creatings  of  a  mind  that  aspired  after  noble 
things,  have  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Master, 
and  the  mind  that  would  admit  of  no  certainty 
or  truth,  but  as  it  bore  the  test  of  carnal  reason- 
ing, has  yielded  to  the  operations  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  I  know  that  ridicule  will  in  many  in- 
stances be  my  portion,  but  the  cup  that  my 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?" 

To  be  continued. 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  LV. 

Margaret  Greenwood  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Bridget  Greenwood,  of  Greenwood- 
haugh,  in  Dent,  a  district  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
confines  of  Westmorland  and  Lancashire.  Her 
father  occupied  a  small  estate,  which  till  lately 
was  about  the  yearly  value  of  eighteen  pounds. 
On  this  small  farm,  which,  together  with 
knitting,  was  their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  they 
brought  up  five  children.  These,  when  at  home, 
as  they  generally  were,  and  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  farm,  were  employed  in  knitting, 
by  which  they  could  earn  a  little  money.  Mar- 
garet lived  contentedly  with  her  parents;  for 
she  was  afflicted  at  times,  from  her  youth,  with 
an  acute  rheumatism,  which  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  much  active  exertion.  This  had  a  ten- 
dency to  temper  the  natural  vivacity  of  her  dis- 
position, and  to  render  her  the  more  susceptible 
of  religious  impressions.  A  few  years  before 
her  death,  she  was  much  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety,  and  was  often  concerned  to  notice 
and  to  reprove  what  she  saw  to  be  reprehensible, 
either  in  those  of  her  own,  or  any  other  so- 
(iiety. 

About  her  twenty-seventh  year  she  came  forth 
in  the  ministry,  and  her  ministry,  as  well  as  her 
innocent  life  and  conversation,  was  acceptable  to 
Friends.  A  short  time  before  her  decease,  she 
went  to  Dent  Town,  in  order  to  warn  a  vicious 
and  ferocious  man  of  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct.  It  was  supposed  that  she  would  meet 
with  insult,  and  rough  usage ;  but  he  was 
softened,  and  even  received  her  meekly ;  and  she 
returned  in  peace. 

She  had  been  engaged  in  order  for  marriage, 
and  the  day  was  agreed  to  be  the  same  on  which 
her  sister  also  was  to  be  married.  Each  suitor 
had  the  name  of  John.  One  morning  early, 
their  father  said  to  the  two  sisters,  pleasantly, 
that  he  supposed  they  would  not  give  up  their 
Johns  for  any  consideration  whatever.  Margaret 
replied,  after  a  pause,  that  there  was  one  thing, 
and  but  one,  for  which  she  would  give  up  her 
John, — a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

She  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  free  from  in- 
disposition ;  but  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  as 
she  sat  employed  in  her  knitting,  she  breathed 
her  last.  The  preceding  day  she  attended  the 
general  meeting  at  Dent  Town,  and  had  borne  a 
liyely  and  weighty  testimony ;  and  as  a  meeting 


was  held  at  the  same  place  six  days  afterward, 
on  account  of  her  burial,  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  impressed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Her  remarkable  answer  and  decease  were  on  the 
22d  of  the  12th  mo.,  1787. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HOW  CAN  WE  KNOW  GOD  ? 

As  He  is  nothing  less  than  a  concentration  of 
all  that  is  good,  no  man  can  approach  him,  no 
man  can  become  acquainted  with  him,  no  man 
can  understand  him,  but  by  the  operation  of  his 
spirit  upon  the  mind,  which  leads  to  the  practice 
of  the  virtues  which  emanate  from  him. 

"  That  man  who  saith  he  loveth  God  and 
hatcth  his  brother,  is  a  liar,"  because,  "  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen,  and  hate 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen?'^  The  evidence 
that  he  hath  not  seen  God  stands  in  the  fact  that 
he  discards  from  his  heart  one  of  his  greatest  at- 
tributes, and  cultivates  the  monster,  hatred, 
thereby  closing  the  avenues  of  his  soul  from  the 
virtues  which  flow  from  the  source  of  perfect  love. 

It  is  not  simply  because  we  are  possessed  of 
the  organs  of  sight  that  we  can  behold  the  ob- 
jects which  surround  us.  By  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  live,  we  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  reflected  rays  of  light,  thrown 
from  that  great  luminary,  the  sun;  and  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  these  reflected  rays  that 
the  objects,  and  even  the  sun  itself,  can  be  seen. 
The  sun  being  a  concentration  of  light. 

So  it  is  with  man's  internal  vision.  If  he 
wishes  to  see  clearly  of  spiritual  and  holy  things, 
he  must  submit  to  such  a  revolution  of  his  carnal 
mind  as  will  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  rays 
of  reflected  light  which  are  being  constantly 
emitted  by  the  great  Sun  of  the  soul,  whom  we 
know  as  God,  in  whose  efi"ulgence  the  most  distant 
object  that  would  for  a  moment  impede  our 
spiritual  progress  could  be  easily  discerned. 

In  our  acts  of  mercy,  we  will  discover  God  to 
be  full  of  mercy  ;  in  our  acts  of  love  we  will  find 
him  full  of  love  ;  and  so  in  the  practice  of  the 
whole  train  of  virtues  which  are  reflected  from  i 
the  source  of  Divine  Light,  we  would  become 
united  so  closely  and  intimately  with  Him,  thati 
we  would  find  our  spiritual  light  and  life  to  in-i 
crease  in  proportion  to  our  wills  being  subjected 
unto  his,  and,  as  this  is  realized,  we  approximate 
the  state  experienced  by  the  blessed  Jesus  when  ! 
he  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  ! 

F.  S.  C. 


*'The  natural   man   loveth  eloquence,  and| 
many  love  to  hear  eloquent  orations;  and  if^ 
there  is  not  a  careful  attention  to  the  gift,  men| 
who  have  once  labored  in  the  pure  gospel  minis 
try,  growing  weary  of  sufi'ering,  and  ashamed  ol 
appearing  weak,  may  kindle  a  fire,  compass 
themselves  about  with  sparks,  and  walk  in  thf 
light  not  of  Christ  who  is  under  sufi'ering,  bii  , 
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of  that  fire  which  they,  going  from  the  gift,  have 
kindled.  And  that  in  hearers,  which  is  gone 
from  the  meek  suflfering  state  into  the  worldly 
wisdom,  may  be  warmed  with  this  fire,  and  speak 
highly  of  these  labors.  That  which  is  of  God 
gathers  to  God ;  and  that  which  is  of  the  world, 
is  owned  by  the  world." 


COWPER 

Cowper,  in  his    Memoirs  of  his  Early  Life," 
gives  an  affecting  instance  of  that  mental  enthral- 
ment  which  boys  of  sensitive  parts  are  too  often 
doomed  to  suffer  in  public  schools,  from  the  ar- 
rogance and  cruelty  of  their  senior  schoolmates. 
"My  chief  affliction,"  he  says,  "consisted  in  my 
being  singled  out  from  all  the  other  boys,  by  a 
lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a  proper  object 
upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  cruelty  of  his 
temper.    One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  on  a 
bench  in  the  school,  melancholy  and  almost  ready 
to  weep  at  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  already 
suffered,  and  expecting  at  the  same  time  my  tor- 
mentor every  moment,  these  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist came  into  my  mind  :  '  I  will  not  be  afraid 
of  what  man  can  do  unto  me.'    I  applied  this  to 
,  my  own  case,  with  a  degree  of  trust  and  confi- 
I  dence  in  God  that  would  have  been  no  disgrace 
I  to  a  much  more  experienced  Christian.  In- 
1  stantly  I  perceived  in  myself  a  briskness  of 
1  spirit,  and  a  cheerfulness  which  I  had  never 
i  before  experienced,  and  took  several  paces  up 
and  down  the  room  with  joyful  alacrity — the  gift 
of  Him  in  whom  I  trusted.    Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  me,  if  this  early  effort  toward  the 
blessed  God  had  been  frequently  repeated  by  me, 
,  but,  alas  !  it  was  the  first  and  last  instance  of 
the  kind  between  infancy  and  manhood.  The 
cruelty  of  this  bny,  which  he  had  long  practised 
in  so  secret  a  manner  that  no  person  suspected 
it,  was  at  length  discovered.    He  was  expelled 
from  the  school,  and  I  was  taken  from  it." 


EXTRACT  FROM  SAMUEL  SCOTT's  DIARY. 

First  month  30,  1787. — The  day  was  passed 
more  luminously  than  some:  in  the  evening 
livers  Friends  were  with  us;  but  little  con- 
versation passed  which  tended  to  edification,  or 
I  forwarding  one  another  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
that  faith  which  works  by  love.'    When  we  are 
ogether,  outward  and  verbal  opposition  may  be 
aeasurably  avoided,  but  tumults  and  swellings 
nay  be  felt  within,  which  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
l¥e  may  esteem  some  of  our  fellow-men  and 
bllow-members  over-zealous,  and  others  too  lax 
nd  indifferent ;  yet  both  parties  may  in  degree 
le  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  and  love  of  truth ; 
Jthough  by  natural  complexions  and  prejudices, 
pey  may  in  some  respects  be  perverted  from  a 
jerfect  rectitude  of  judgment:  in  those  cases  we 
jaght  to  forgive,  as  we  desire  to  be  forgiven,  and 
^  bear  with  the  errors  of  those  we  may  esteem 


mistaken ;  at  the  same  time  desiring  all  may  be 
preserved  from  that  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, which  leadeth  men  to  justify  themselves, 
and  to  despise  others." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  COMING  HARVEST. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  American 
people  looked  forward  with  more  interest  towards 
the  coming  harvest,  and  with  a  stronger  desire 
that  it  may  be  plenteous?  Methinks  even  the 
most  avaricious  do  not  wish  a  greater  scarcity  to 
increase  the  present  prices,  for  are  they  not  in 
many  instances  already  extortionate  ?  1  would 
ask,  are  there  not  other  causes  for  the  present 
scarcity  than  the  failure  of  the  crops  ?  Let  the 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  look 
round  their  respective  neighborhoods,  aod  see  if 
they  do  not  find,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
but  few  engaged  in  agriculture  ]  and  those  few 
endeavoring  to  cultivate  too  much  land,  thereby 
enslaving  themselves  for  a  little  profit,  and  if 
this  be  an  acknowledged  fact,  what  is  the  cause  */ 
Of  course  each  county  or  neighborhood  can  solve 
the  question  for  itself.  But  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  a  perverted  education,  which  teaches  the  idea 
of  degradation  in  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  most 
honorable,  healthy,  and  independent  employments, 
even  that  of  agriculture.  The  most  i7i dependent 
of  our  fellow  men,  but  very  dependent  on  Him 
who  can  withhold  the  refreshing  showers  and  the 
productive  rays  of  the  sun. 

There  are  far  too  many  who  are  seeking  other 
employments,  less  honorable  and  productive; 
hence  we  have  a  great  number  of  drones  and 
few  working  bees ;  consequently,  when  the  far- 
mer enters  little  towns  and  villages,  and  cities 
too,  he  hears  the  continual  hum  of  "  hard  times," 
and  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
from  those  who  are  not  willing  to  place  the  cause 
where  it  originates,  and  apply  the  remedy  by  en- 
gaging in  some  useful  employment;  thereby  ad- 
ding to  their  health  and  happiness. 

But  let  us  not  lay  all  blame  here.  An  unwil- 
linyness  to  labor  has  gained  the  ascendency  too 
much  among  farmers,  also ;  hence  it  has  become 
a  very  common  saying,  "  It  won't  pay.''  We 
will  go  to  college,  or  boarding  school,  and  qua- 
lify ourselves  for  clerks,"  when,  unfortunately 
for  our  country,  there  are  far  too  many  already 
standing  behind  the  counters  of  stores  and  ta- 
verns, dealing  out  the  article  of  destruction  which 
has  hastened  countless  numbers  to  an  untimely 
grave,  and  caused  more  suffering,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  thing ;  and  that,  too,  extracted  from 
the  very  article  designed  to  nourish  our  bodies, 
and  sustain  life  instead  of  destroying  it.  Further, 
I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have 
entirely  too  many  lawyers  in  our  country  towns 
to  secure  peace  and  plenty. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  finding  fault  without  a 
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cause,  but  as  there  are  universal  complaints  of  hard 
times,  it  is  necessary  we  should  learn  by  the 
things  that  we  suffer.  If  all  were  willing  to  do 
their  share  of  labor,  and  cease  from  converting 
the  productions  of  the  earth  into  poison,  we  should 
realize  the  declaration  of  one,  formerly,  that 
"  the  righteous  should  not  be  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  be  found  begging  bread."  W. 
Clearfield  co.,  Fa.,  Qth  mo.,  1855. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

^'various  readings.'' 

We  frequently  hear  of  the  various  readings" 
discovered  in  manuscript  copies  of  the  sacred 
writings,  as  well  as  in  the  versions  or  translations 
of  those  writings,  made  since  the  art  of  printing 
was  discovered.  These  variations,  are  mostly 
nothing  more  than  ditFerent  modes  of  expressing 
the  same  ideas,  according  to  the  different  taste, 
capacity,  or  judgment  of  the  different  translators. 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  instances,  the  differences 
may  arise  from  educational  bias,  as  is  obvious  in 
a  few  places  which  relate  to  a  female  ministry: 
but  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  they 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  different  clothing 
for  the  same  sentiments.  In  order  to  illustrate 
this  view,  we  present  the  reader  with  five  differ- 
ent translations  of  one  passage.  These  transla- 
tions were  made  by  different  individuals,  in 
different  periods  of  time,  within  a  range  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ;  and  two  of  them  when 
the  English  language  itself  was  yet  rude  and  un- 
polished. Although  the  translators  were  placed 
under  very  different  circumstances,  and  some  of 
their  productions  are  much"  more  elegantly  ex- 
pressed than  others,  yet  very  little  difference 
can  be  perceived  in  the  meaning  they  convey. 

"  And  Jesus  went  thence  and  departed  into 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And  behold  a 
woman,  which  was  a  Canaanite,  came  owt  of  the 
same  coasts,  and  cried  unto  him,  saying,  Have 
mercy  on  me  Lord,  the  son  of  David;  my  daughter 
is  piteously  vexed  with  a  devil.  And  he  gave 
her  never  a  word  to  answer.  Then  came  to  him 
his  disciples,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her 
away,  for  she  followeth  us  crying.  He  answered 
and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  Then  she  came  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  Master  succour  me.  He 
answered  and  said.  It  is  not  good  to  take  the 
children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  ivhelps*  She 
answered  and  said.  It  is  truth  ;  nevertheless  the 
whelps  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their 
master's  table.    Then  Jesus  answered  and  said 

*  The  Greek  word  "'KwAptcv"  is  a  diminutve  of 
Kvvo;  "  a  dog,  and  signifies  a  dog  of  infeiior  size  or 
character.  In  order  to  express  that  complicate  idea, 
Tyndale  translates  the  word  "  whelps."  The  French 
translate  it  "puppies."  But  as  neither  of  these 
words  convey  to  the  English  scholar  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  the  other  translators  have  thought 
it  best  to  use  the  term  "  dogs,"  without  attempting  a 
more  accurate  version. 


unto  her,  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  to 
thee  even  as  thou  desirest.  And  her  daughter 
was  made  whole  even  at  that  time." — Matt.  xv. 

21,  &c.  Ttndale,  1526. 

•'21.  Then  Jesus  went  thence,  and  departed  I 
into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.   22.  And  be- 
hold, a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same 
coasts,  and  cried  unto  him,  saying.  Have  merc} 
on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  son  of  David  ;  my  danghtei 
is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.    23.  But  he , 
answered  her  not  a  word.     And  his  disciple? 
came  and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her  away 
for  she  crieth  after  us.    24.  But  he  answerec  \ 
and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sLecf 
of  the  house  of  Israel.    25.  Then  came  she,  anc  l 
worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord  help  me.    26.  Bu  ' 
he  answered  and  said,  It  is  not  meet  to  take  th( 
children's  bread  and  castit  to  the  dogs.    27.  Anc ; 
she  said,  truth,  Lord :  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  th( ' 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table, 
28.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  ( 
woman,  great  is  thy  faith :  be  it  unto  thei 
even  as  thou  wilt.    And  her  daughter  was  mad( 
whole  from  that  very  hour."  | 
James  I.  Common  version,  1611.  | 

^'21.  Then  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  confine  ; 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.    22.  And  behold  !  a  Canaan! 
itish  woman  of  those  territories  came  to  hinif 
crying:  Master,  son  of  David,  have  pity  on  me  [ 
my  daughter  is  grievously  afflicted  by  a  democ! 
23.  But  he  gave  her  no  answer.    Then  his  dis; 
ciples  interposed,  and  intreated  him,  saying  f 
Dismiss  her,  for  she  clamoreth  after  us.    24.  \l\ 
answering,  said  :  My  mission  is  only  to  the  lof  j 
sheep  of  the  stock  of  Israel.    25.  Sheneverthe! 
less  advanced,  and  prostrating  herself  beforf 
him,  said  :  0  master,  help  me  !    26.  He  replie(| 
It  is  not  seemly  to  take  the  children's  bread  an  P 
throw  to  the  dogs.     27.  True,  Sir,  returned 
she  ;  yet  even  the  dogs  are  allowed  the  cruml  i 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table.    18.  The ; 
Jesus  answering,  said  to  her  :  0  woman  !  great  ; 
thy  faith.  Be  it  unto  thee  as  thou  desirest.  An; 
that  instant  her  daughter  was  healed."  | 
Dr.  Campbell's  version,  about  1790.  I 

''21.  Then  Jesus  departed  thence  and  wit;! 
drew  towards  the  parts  of  Tyre  and  Side" 

22.  And  behold  !  a  Canaanitish  woman,  comirf 
from  the  borders  of  that  country,  cried  out  ai: 
said  unto  him  :  0  !  master,  thou  son  of  Davi(' 
have  mercy  on  me  :  my  daughter  is  grievous j 
vexed  with  a  demon.    23.  But  he  answered  hJ 

I  not  a  word.    And  his^  disciples  came  up  and  b  | 
'sought  him,  saying:  Send  her  away;  for  slj 
!  Cometh  crying  after  us.    24.  But  he  answer; 
I  and  said :  I  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  j 
the  house  of  Israel.    25.  Then  came  she,  an 
fell  down  before  him,  saying :  Master  help  mt; 
26.  But  he  answered  and  said  :  It  is  not  right  :' 
take  the  children's  bread  and  throw  it  to  ti 
dogs.    27.  And  she  said  :  Yea,  master:  for  ev^ 
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tion  than  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  or 
to  live  in  great  and  pompous  buildings,  great 
and  noble  apartments,  everything  great  but,  per- 
haps, the  owners  themselves. 


A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 

"What  the  princess  of  Egypt  said  to  the  mother 
of  the  babe  that  wept  in  its  ark  of  rushes  on  the 
reedy  Nile,  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  addresses  ^ 
to  every  parent  on  whose  bosom  is  laid  a  bud  of 
immortality :  ^'  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it 
for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wa^res." 

Nurse  it  for  me!''  For  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God.  Are 
you  able  ?  Will  you  engage  to  make  it  his 
loyal  subject  ?  Then  labor  night  and  day,  at 
the  dawn  and  in  the  dews  of  evening,  with  sleep- 
less prayer,  and  a  patience  next  only  to  that  of 
redeeming  love. 

1  will  give  thee  tJiy  wages.''  Do  you  ac- 
cept the  condition  ?  Do  you  believe  the  promise  ? 
Years  may  pass  and  you  see  no  recompense,  reap 
no  harvest  but  tears.  Still  go  forth  weeping  if 
you  will,  yet  bearing  precious  seed,  for  unless 
the  treasury  of  heaven  be  empty,  or  the  truth  of 
Grod  can  fail,  your  toil  shall  find  payment. 

But  you  must  be  faithful  to  the  articles  of 
agreement.  "  Nurse  it  for  me" — not  for  the 
world.  The  world  hath  wages  too.  Yea,  and 
she  will  doubtless  pay  those  who  train  up  their 
children  after  her  fashions  in  the  broad  road 
where  thousands  go.  She  hath  a  variety  of  wages, 
suited  to  the  degree  of  service  that  may  have 
been  rendered — apples  of  Sodom,  wood,  hay 
stubble,  the  whirlwind,  "  the  worm  that  never 
dies,'^  and  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched.— 
//.  Sigournef/. 


\  the  dogs  eat  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
master's  table.  28.  Then  .Jesus  answered  her  : 
0  I  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  unto  thee 
as  thou  wishest.  And  her  daughter  was  well 
from  that  very  moment. 

Wakefield's  version,  2d  Edit.  1795. 

21.  And  Jesus  leaving  that  place,  retired  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  22.  And 
a  woman  of  Canaan  who  came  from  those  parts, 
cried,  saying  to  him,  Lord,  son  of  David,  have 
pity  on  me  ;  my  daughter  is  miserably  torment- 
ed by  the  demon.  23.  But  he  answered  her 
nothing.  \V  hereupon  his  disciples,  having  drawn 
near,  intreated  him,  saying,  Send  her  away,  for 
she  crieth  after  us.  24.  And  he  answered :  I 
am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  25.  And  she  came  and  prostrated  herself, 
'  saying  :  Lord  assist  me.  26.  He  answered  her  : 
It  is  not  right  to  take  the  children's  bread,  to 
throw  it  to  puppies.  27.  But  she  said  :  It  is 
true  Lord ;  nevertheless  the  puppies  eat  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table. 
28.  Then  Jesus  answering  said  to  her,  0  woman ! 
thy  faith  is  great ;  letitbe  done  unto  thee  as  thou 
'  desirest.  And  in  that  same  hour  her  daughter 
was  cured. 

French  Testament,  Paris  Edit,  1805. 

7th  mo.  1855.  F. 


HAPPINESS. 

It  is  hard  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  any  man's 
happiness ;  because  happiness  depends  most  upon 
those  things  which  lie  most  out  of  sight.  Those 
joys,  like  those  sorrows,  are  most  real,  deep,  and 
strong,  which  run  on  in  a  silent  stream  without 
making  any  noise;  such  are  the  joys  which  arise 
irom  easy  reflections,  moderate  desires  and  calm 
i;  jontent. 

I      We  see  the  false  glare  of  greatness  which  sur- 
"ounds  some  men,  and  are  apt  to  gaze  at  it  with 
I  ii  foolish  face  of  wonder.    But  we  see  not  those 
iniseries  which  sometimes  lurk  beneath  these 
)ompous  appearances. 

What  avail  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  life, 
Vhich  appear  abroad ;  if,  when  we  shift  the 
,j  ;;audy,  fluttering  scene,  the  man  is  unhappy, 
fhere  happiness,  like  charity,  must  begin,  at 
jiome  ?    Whatever  ingredients  of  bliss  Provi- 
ilence  may  have  poured  into  his  cup,  domestic 
aisfortuncs  will  render  the  whole  composition 
^    istusteful.     Fortune  and   happiness  are  two 
1;    ery  distinct  ideas,  however  some,  who  have  a 
|:    ilae  idea  of  life  and  a  wrongness  of  thinking, 

lay  confound  them. 
[  Far  better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
:ian  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith.  That 
i,  it  is  better  to  have  peace  without  plenty,  than 
Icnty  without  peace.  That,  where  there  is  but 
slender  subsistence,  yet  an  uninterrupted  inter- 
lange  of  mutual  endearments,  among  those  of 
10  same  family,  imparts  a  more  solid  satisfac- 
% 


now  TO  BE  GOOD. 

Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said,  "He  who  wants  to 
do  a  great  deal  at  once,  will  never  do  anything." 
Life  is  made  up  of  little  things,  it  is  but  once 
in  an  age  that  occasion  is  oilered  for  doing  a  great 
deed.  True  greatness  consists  in  being  great  in 
little  things.  How  are  railroads  built!  Thus 
drops  make  the  ocean. 

Hence,  we  sliould  be  willing  to  do  a  little  good 
at  a  time,  and  never  "  wait  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  at  once."  If  we  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  world,  we  must  bo  willing  to  do  good 
in  little  things,  little  acts  one  after  another, 
speaking  a  word  here,  giving  a  tract  there,  and 
setting  a  good  example  all  tiio  time  ;  we  must  do 
the  first  thing  we  can,  and  tneu  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  so  keep  on  doing  good.  This  i.^ 
the  way  to  accomplish  anything.  Thus  only 
can  we  do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 


What  is  Virtuk? — A  student  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  lato  Dr.  Archibald  Aleiandor.  His 
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simple  and  admirable  reply  was:  "Virtue  con- 
sists in  doing  our  duty,  in  the  several  relations 
that  we  sustain,  in  respect  to  ourselves,  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  God,  as  known  from  reason, 
conscience  and  revelation." 


FRIEN  1)S'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  14,  1855. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  last  paper,  one  of 
the  members  of  our  Association  has  been  called 
from  earth  to  her  eternal  home;  and  it  is  indeed 
with  stricken  hearts  we  continue  the  labor  in 
which  she  was  deeply  interested,  greatly  feeling 
the  loss  of  her  presence  and  assistance. 

Our  beloved  friend  Harriet  J.  Moore,  was 
extensively  known  in  our  religious  Society. 
Many  seeds  of  gospel  love  she  has  scattered  for 
her  Divine  Master  in  the  vineyard  where  he 
commanded  her  to  labor,  which,  we  trust,  have 
taken  root  and  will  bear  fruit  to  his  honor  and 
glory. 


Died, — After  a  short  but  severe  illness,  on 
Fourth  day,  the  4th  of  Seventh  month,  Harriet  J. 
Moore,  wife  of  William  W.  Moore. 


A  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH  WITHOUT  WIRES. 

An  Italian  gentleman  at  Turin  has  just  dis- 
covered and  shown,  by  numerous  successful  ex- 
periments, as  is  reported,  that  the  railway  track 
makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  telegraph 
wires,  and  that  any  train,  carrying  along  with  it 
a  small  battery  and  apparatus,  can  communicate 
to  and  fro  with  the  stations  before  and  behind 
while  going  at  full  speed.  This  application  of 
the  telegraph  will  probably  be  immediate,  uni- 
versal, and  of  immense  value.  One  train  meet- 
ing another  can  communicate  directly  with  it, 
and  though  both  approaching  each  other  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  they 
can  herald  their  coming  to  each  other  at  an  infi- 
nitely greater  speed,  converse  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  make  arrangements  for  passing  or 
stopping  as  they  draw  near.  If  anything  de- 
tains a  train,  it  can  telegraph  its  whereabouts, 
if  an  accident  or  obstruction  occurs,  it  can  send 
for  assistance,  and  warn  trains  approaching  or 
overtaking. 

Properly  managed,  this  would  make  collisions 
almost  impossible,  and  the  probabilities  of  acci- 
dent infinitely  less,  since  the  moving  train  could 
then  be  communicated  with  at  any  moment,  and 
from  any  part  of  the  track.  There  would  then 
only  require  the  discovery  of  some  combination  of 
substances  suflficiently  simple  and  universal,  by 


which  a  magnetic  current  can  at  any  moment  be 
communicated  along  the  railroad  track  from  any  , 
point,  so  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  opera- 
tor in  the  cars.    A  premium  olfered  would 
without  doubt  soon  secure  the  best  method  of  i 
effecting  this. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  the  me-  - 
thod  by  which  the  Italian  gentleman  transmits* 
his  messages  is  not  yet  made  public.  This,  how-  • 
ever,  is  of  small  matter,  if  the  above  facts  are  ;| 
true.  If  the  magnetic  fluid  can  be  transmitted  i| 
along  an  ordinary  railroad  instead  of  passing  down  i| 
into  the  earth,  our  operators  will  find  no  difl&-  j 
culty  in  making  it  talk.  The  rails  being  laid  !| 
on  wooden  sleepers,  so  long  as  they  and  the  sur-  j 
rounding  earth  are  dry,  we  have  little  doubt  but  ,| 
that  communication  may  be  effected.  Where,  | 
however,  the  iron  touches  ground  naturally  damp,  J 
or  wet  by  a  shower  of  rain,  we  doubt  the  suc-| 
cess  of  the  experiment.  W^hen  the  lines  are  I 
out  of  order  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer,  it  may,' 
prove  possible  sometimes  to  transmit  the  newsj 
along  the  railroad  tracks  past  the  break.  j 


THE  COLOR  AND  LUMINOSITY  OF  THE  MEDITER-i: 
RANEAN. 

"  The  usual  tint  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea," 
says  Rear-Admiral  Smyth,  "  when  undisturbed, 
by  accidental  or  local  causes,  is  a  bright  anc 
deep  blue  :  but  in  the  Adriatic  a  green  tinge  in 
prevalent :  in  the  Levant  basin  it  borders  on  pur  j 
pie ;  while  the  Euxine  often  has  the  dark  as  j 
pect  from  which  it  derives  its  modern  appella 
tion.    The  clear  ultramarine  tint  is  the  mos  f 
general,  and  has  been  immemorially  noticed! 
although  the  diaphanous  translucence  of  the  wateil 
almost  justifies  those  who  assert  that  it  has  n-l 
color  at  all.     But  notwithstanding  the  fluidi| 
when  undefiled  by  impurities,  seems  in  smal^ 
quantities  to  be  perfectly  colorless,  yet  in  larg 
masses  it  assuredly  exhibits  tints  of  different  ir 
tensities.    That  the  sea  has  actually  a  fine  blul 
color  at  a  distance  from  the  land  cannot  well  b 
contradicted ;  nor  can  such  color — however  ii 
fluential  the  sky  is  known  to  be  in  shifting  tints- 
be  considered  as  wholly  due  to  reflection  froij 
the  heavens,  since  it  is  often  of  a  deeper  hi' 
than  that  of  the  sky,  both  from  the  interceptioj 
of  solar  light  by  the  clouds,  and  the  hues  whic  ! 
they  themselves  take.    This  is  difficult  to  af 
count  for  satisfactorily,  as  no  analysis  has  y  f 
detected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coloring  mattf 
to  tinge  so  immense  a  body  of  water.  [ 
The  peculiar  occasional  luminosity  of  th' 
sea  was  particularly  noticed  by  Pliny  and  mai  j 
ancients,  and,  in  common  with  that  of  oth! 
waters,  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  scientific  i' 
quiry,  rational  conjecture,  and  ignorant  wond< 
ment;  and  it  is  really  as  difficult  of  a  full  sol 
tion  as  it  is  superbly  beautiful  in  effect.  Evel 
assignable  cause  has  been  advanced  ;  putresce* 
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fish,  electricity,  atomic  friction,  cosmical  vortices, 
absorption  and  emission  of  solar  beams,  aud  what 
not,  have  all  and  severally  been  brought  forward, 
and  after  various  tilts  of  discussion,  laid  aside 
again.  But  most  naturalists  now  impute  this 
phosphorescent  appearance  partly  to  the  decom- 
position of  animal  substances,  and  partly  to  the 
countless  myriads  of  moUusca,  Crustacea,  infuso- 
ria, and  other  animalcules  which  can  voluntarily 
emit  a  luminous  brilliance,  the  chemical  nature 
of  which  is  still  unknown.'' 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Farming- 
ton  j  hy  adjournments  from  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  Sixth  month,  to  the  fourteenth  of  the 
same,  iticlusive,  1855. 

At  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
?armington,  by  adjournments  from  the  11th 
lay  of  the  6th  month  to  the  14th  of  the  same, 
n  elusive,  1855 — 

The  representatives  being  called,  they  all  an- 
wered  to  their  names,  except  two  from  Scipio 
nd  one  from  Pelham.  For  the  absence  of  two, 
'  atisfactory  reasons  were  given. 

Certificates  of  unity  for  Friends  in  attendance 
rom  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  received  and 
3ad  as  follows  : 

One  for  Stephen  Paschall,  a  minister,  from 
Udnor  Monthly  Meeting,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania;  James  Thorne,  a  minister,  from 
le  Elders  of  Coeymaus  Monthly  Meeting,  Al- 
any  County,  New  York ;  Samuel  Allen,  a  minis- 
ir,  from  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Camden 
ounty,  New  Jersey;  Mary  Allen,  a  minister, 
ife  of  Samuel  Allen,  from  Haddonfield  Monthly 
leeting,  endorsed  by  Haddonfield  Quarter;  Abi- 
lil  Straight,  a  minister,  from  Oblong  Monthly 
'.eeting,  Dutchess  County,  New  York;  Nathan 
Conrow,  an  Elder,  from  Chester  Monthly 

eeting,  New  Jersey;  Elisha  Powell,  an  Elder, 
om  the  P]lders  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting, 

ew  York  ;  Mark  Wright,  a  member,  from  Fall's 

onthly  Meeting,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Hoping  that  their  labors  and  services  may  be 

leful  through  the  several  sittings  of  this  meet- 
[  g,  and  that  they  may  receive  the  recompense 

the  good  and  faithful  servant,  we  rejoice  that 

ey  have  felt  a  desire  to  assist  in  our  dclibcra- 

ms. 

The  time  having  expired  for  which  the  mcm- 
rs  of  the  Jlopresentativc  Committee,  or  Mect- 
g  for  Sufferings,  were  appointed,  a  Committee 
IS  selected  from  each  of  the  quarters  to  unite 
th  a  like  Committoe  of  Women  Friends,  and 
port  to  a  future  sitting  of  this  meeting  the 
mes  of  suitable  Friends  for  that  service. 
The  time  having  expired  for  which  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  was 
1  pointed,  and  it  ap])earing  to  the  satisfaction 
the  Meeting,  that  the  labors  of  Friends  were 

f 


contributing  to  the  gradual  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  the  Committee  was  continued  for  three 
years,  to  unite  with  Committees  from  our  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  in  the  service  ;  and  they  are 
directed  to  embrace  every  right  opening  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  tribes  under  their 
care. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Y'early  Meetings  with 
which  this  meeting  is  in  correspondence,  were 
received  and  read ;  a  deep  feeling  of  religious 
responsibility  was  spread,  by  their  searching  and 
solemnizing  reflections,  over  the  meeting;  and 
an  anxious  solicitude  was  felt,  that  in  our  inter- 
change of  these  communications  with  other 
parts  of  the  heritage,  a  qualification  may  be  ex- 
perienced to  open  to  them  in  wisdom  the  unfold- 
ings  of  the  spirit ;  so  that  our  love  for  one  an- 
other may  be  increased,  our  minds  instructed, 
our  hearts  enlarged  and  purified,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  peace  and  truth  raised  among  us.  To 
the  weighty  service  of  communicating,  as  way 
may  open,  to  our  distant  brethren,  the  exercises 
of  this  meeting  in  reply,  and  reporting  their  es- 
says to  a  future  sitting,  the  usual  Committee 
was  appointed. 

A  Committee  of  one  Friend  from  each  of  the 
Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings  was  ap- 
pointed, to  examine  and  settle  the  Treasurer's 
accounts ;  report  what  sum  it  may  be  necessary 
to  raise  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  this  year;  and 
also  the  name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  this  meeting 
as  treasurer. 

The  Representatives  being  requested  to  confer 
together  and  report  to  our  next  sitting  the  names 
of  Friends  to  serve  this  meeting  as  Clerk  and 
Assistant  Clerk,  then  adjourned  to  the  11th 
hour  to-morrow  morning. 

12th  of  the  Month  and  M  of  the  IVeel'. 

William  Cornell,  on  behalf  of  the  Represen- 
tatives, reported  that  after  a  time  of  deliberate 
consideration,  they  had  united  in  proposing  the 
name  of  Caleb  Carmalt  as  Clerk,  and  John  Sea- 
ring as  Assistant  Clerk  for  the  present  year. 

The  names  being  separatel}"  considered  were 
united  with,  and  they  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  usual  time  having  arrived  for  examining 
into  the  state  of  society,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  consider  the  answers  to  the  queries,  as  sent  up 
in  the  reports  of  our  suboruinato  meetings, 
and  summaries  of  those  answers  wore  agreed 
upon. 

A  deep  and  lively  exercise  was  manifest  in 
the  minds  of  our  young  as  well  as  our  aged 
Friends,  while  the  state  of  society,  as  brought  up 
in  the  answers  to  queries,  was  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  this  more  especially  in  relation  to  the 
duties  enjoined  in  tlio  first  query.  The  conduct 
of  those  in  tlie  early  history  of  our  Society,  who, 
in  calm  serenity  and  <]uiet  faith,  attended  and 
sustained  tluMr  religious  meetings,  while  h.i- 
I  rassed,  abused,  aud  beaten,  by  licentious  soldiers 
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and  cruel  officers,  was  held  up  as  examples  for 
their  posterity.  It  was  shown  that,  during  all 
that  trying  and  eventful  period,  bankruptcies 
and  failures  were  seldom  known  among  Friends. 

A  conviction  was  felt  that  the  performance  of 
this  solemn  duty  would  serve  to  confirm  our 
fait!'.  ;  would  establish  us  more  firmly  upon  that 
foundation  that  can  never  be  moved,  though  it 
may  be  sorely  and  deeply  tried  ;  that  no  loss  has 
ever  resulted  from  obedience  to  it;  that  if  pover- 
ty overtakes  us,  and  adversities  thicken  around 
us,  it  will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  comfort  and 
consolation ;  that  it  will  greatly  assist  us  to  es- 
tablish a  correspondence,  as  an  anchor  of  hope, 
between  our  souls  and  Him  who  is  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  who  loves  and  cares  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  his  children  and  his  church. 
And  parents  were  feelingly  admonished  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  their  offspring  when  they  ne- 
glect to  exercise  an  affectionate  care  over  them 
in  this  particular. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  first  and 
second  query  was  forcibly  set  before  the  minds 
of  Friends,  and  the  expression  that  upon  the 
first  and  second  commandments,  (as  embodied 
and  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  these  two 
queries)  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  was 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  no  advancement  in 
righteousness,  or  in  religious  attainments,  was  ever 
made  by  Friends  who  neglected  to  perform  those 
solemn  obligations,  or  to  cultivate  those  feelings. 

Much  anxiety  was  also  felt  on  account  of  the 
proper  education  of  our  children,  as  enjoined  by 
the  third  query ;  and  parents  were  warned  that 
the  lessons  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  childhood 
by  the  simple  teachings  of  home,  were  the  sure 
foundation  upon  which  character  is  formed,  and 
usefulness  established ;  that  the  lessons  of  the 
schools  often  fade  from  the  memory,  while  those 
of  childhood  remain  in  after  years;  manifesting 
that  if  the  precepts  of  the  Grospel  are  properly 
inculcated  and  practised  by  the  parents,  they  are 
remembered  in  remote  places  and  at  distant  pe- 
riods; and  thus  the  spirits  of  the  parents  can 
save  their  children,  when  they  have  passed  the 
boundary  that  separates  time  from  eternity. 

To-morrow  being  the  day  when  Friends  are 
expected  to  assemble  in  difi"erent  places  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship,  adjourned  to  the  11th 
hour  on  Fith  day  morning. 

14:th  of  the  month  and  5ih  of  the  week. 

Tiie  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  set- 
tle the  Treasurer's  accounts  reported  that  they 
had  attended  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment ; 
had  examined  his  vouchers,  and  found  a  balance 
in  his  hands  of  five  dollars  and  eleven-hundredths 
in  favor  of  the  meeting.  They  proposed  the 
name  of  William  Clark  as  Treasurer,  and  that 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  raised  for  the 
use  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year.  The  pro- 
positions of  the  Committee  being  united  with, 


William  Clark  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and  the 
necessary  information  directed  to  be  forwarded  to 
to  our  subordinate  Meetings. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufi"erings 
being  now  introduced,  were  read,  and  were  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  Meeting. 

Canada  Half- Yearly  Meeting  informs  that  the 
time  of  holding  that  Meeting  has  been  changed 
from  the  time  it  has  heretofore  been  held,  to  the 
second  day  after  the  last  First-day  in  the  fifth 
month,  at  West  Lake,  and  to  the  same  time  after 
the  last  First-day  in  the  ninth  month,  at  Yonge 
Street — the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  or 
the  Seventh-day  preceding.  The  Clerk  is  directeci 
to  forward  this  information  in  the  Extracts. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  propose  to  this- 
Meeting  the  names  of  Friends  to  serve  as  mem-ii 
bers  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  reported  thafj( 
they  had  met  and  conferred  with  a  Committee  o  j 
Women  Friends,  and  had  united  with  them  ir 
offering  a  list  of  names,  which  being  united  with  » 
they  were  appointed  for  three  years— Womei  'i 
Friends  concurring  with  us. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  essay  answers  t( ' 
the  Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  witl 
which  this  Meeting  is  in  correspondence,  re 
ported  that  they  had  prepared  Essays  for  th 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Baltimore,  Ohio,  an 
Indiana  ;  they  also  submitted  parts  of  an  Essa 
for  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Yearly  Meetings 
intending  to  embody  therein  the  exercises  of  th 
Meeting  as  gathered  by  the  clerks  and  entere  f 
upon  the  minutes  of  our  last  sitting.  This  cours 
being  united  with  by  the  Meeting,  and  the  sev( 
ral  Essays  adopted,  the  clerk  is  directed  to  hav 
the  Epistles  prepared  accordingly,  signed  anf 
forwarded. 

A  holy  and  calm  serenity,  indicating  the  ir| 
ward  and  spiritual  peace  of  the  militant  churcli 
having  been  graciously  permitted  to  spread  i  | 
influence  over  the  closing  hours  of  our  busines  i 
and  the  minds  of  Friends  being  thoughtfully  ei  | 
gaged  upon  the  separation  about  to  take  place,  ' 
has  recalled  to  our  recollection  the  parting  e:  1 
pression  of  our  Divine  Master  to  his  disciple.' ! 

It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  | 
go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come."  Ar  I 
while  we  gladly  participate  in  the  comforts  ai  l 
enjoyments  that  these  meetings  are  so  eminent  j 
calculated  to  furnish,  we  feel  that  it  is  in  tl| 
hours  of  separation,  when  alone  and  in  solitai 
places,  we  are  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  our  o\\ 
thoughts,  that  the  still,  small  voice  reaches  t « 
spirit,  saying,  "  Go,  my  peace  shall  be  with  yo' 
and  my  love  around  you ;  it  shall  be  unto  you 
the  green  pastures,  and  the  still  waters,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land 
Under  this  divine  assurance,  and  filled  with  hu:, 
ble  gratitude  for  the  favor,  we  adjourn  to  m( 
again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  consiste: 
with  the  Divine  will.  ; 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Clerk.; 
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[From  the  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun.j 

Ultimate  Benefits  of  Droughts,  and  the  Modes  in 
which  they  Act  to  Improve  Land. 

Laboratory  of  State  Chemist,  \ 
No.  29  Exchange  Building,  f 

It  may  be  a  consolation  to  those  who  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  late  long  and  protracted  dry 
weather  to  know  that  droughts  are  one  of  the 
aatural  causes  to  restore  the  constituents  of  crops 
md  renovate  cultivated  soils.  The  diminution 
»f  the  mineral  matter  of  cultivated  soils  takes 
olace  from  two  causes  : 

1st.  The  quantity  of  mineral  matter  carried 
jff  in  crops  and  not  returned  to  the  soil  in 
nanure. 

2d.  The  mineral  matter  carried  off  by  rain 
vater  to  the  sea  by  means  of  fresh  water  streams. 

These  two  causes,  always  in  operation,  and 
ounteracted  by  nothing,  would  in  time  render 
he  earth  a  barren  waste,  in  which  no  verdure 
vould  quicken  and  no  solitary  plant  take  root. 
V  rational  system  of  agriculture  would  obviate 
he  first  cause  of  sterility,  by  always  restoring  to 
he  soil  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  taken  off 
)y  the  crops  ;  but  as  this  is  not  done  in  all  cases, 
'^rovidence  has  provided  a  way  of  its  own  to 
ounteract  the  thriftlessness  of  man,  by  insti- 
uting  droughts  at  proper  periods  to  bring  up 
rora  the  deep  parts  of  the  earth  food  on  which 
lants  might  feed  when  rains  should  again  fall, 
'he  manner  in  which  droughts  exercise  their 
!  eneficial  influence  is  as  follows.    During  dry 
■.  rither  a  continual  evaporation  of  water  takes 
lace  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  not 
applied  by  any  from  the  clouds.    The  evapora- 
on  from  the  surface  creates  a  vacuum,  (so  far 
5  water  is  concerned)  which  is  at  once  filled  by 
ic  water  rising  up  from  the  subsoil  of  the  land; 
m;  water  from  the  subsoil  is  replaced  from  the 
jjxt  stratum  below,  and  in  this  manner  the  circu- 
:  j  tion  of  water  in  the  earth  is  the  reverse  to  that 
hich  takes  place  in  wet  weather.  This  progress 
t  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  earth  manifests 
!f  strikingly  in  the  drying  up  of  springs,  and 
livers  and  streams  which  are  supported  by 
1 'rings.  It  is  not,  however,  only  the  water  which 
!  I  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  also 
that  which  the  water  holds  in  solution. — 
,  I 'SG  substances  are  salts  of  lime,  and  magnesia 
I  pota.sh  and  soda,  and  indeed  whatever  the 
:  bsoil  or  deep  strata  of  the  earth  may  contain, 
water  on  reacliing  tlic  surface  of  the  soil  is 
[•orated,  and  leaves  behind  the  mineral  salts, 
ii(;h  I  will  here  enumerate,  viz  :  Lime,  as  air- 
Mvcd  lime  ;  magnesia,  as  air-slaked  magnesia; 
^phato  of  lime,  or  bono  earth;  sulphate  of 
I  >,  or  plaster  of  Paris  ;  carbonate  of  potash, 
1  soda,  with  silicate  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
i>o  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  All 
lispensable  to  the  growth  and  production  of 
mts  which  are  used  for  food.    Turc  rain  water 
\     it  falls  would  dissolve  but  a  very  small  pro- 


portion of  some  of  these  substances,  but  when  it 
becomes  soaked  into  the  earth  it  there  becomes 
strongly  imbued  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
thus  acquires  the  property  of  readily  dissolving 
minerals  on  which  before  it  could  have  very 
little  influence. 

I  was  first  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  above 
subjects  by  finding,  on  the  re-examination  of  a 
soil  which  I  analyzed  three  or  four  years  ago,  a 
larger  quantity  of  a  particular  mineral  substance 
than  I  at  first  found,  as  none  had  been  applied  in 
the  meantime.  The  thing  was  difficult  of  ex- 
planation, until  I  remembered  the  late  long  and 
protracted  drought.  I  then  also  remembered 
that  in  Zacatecas  and  several  other  provinces  in 
South  America,  soda  was  obtained  from  the 
bottom  of  ponds,  which  were  dried  in  the  dry, 
and  again  tilled  up  in  the  rainy  season.  As  the 
above  explanation  depended  on  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  I  at  once  instituted  several 
experiments  to  prove  its  truth. 

Into  a  glass  cylinder  was  placed  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  barium,  in  solution  ;  this  was 
then  filled  with  a  dry  soil,  and  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
surface.  The  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
was  now  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  gave  a 
copious  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  substituting 
chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  for  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  on  the 
proper  re-agents  being  applied  in  every  instance, 
the  presence  of  those  substances  were  detected 
in  large  quantities  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  cylinder.  Here  then  was  proof  positive  and 
direct,  by  plain  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  of  the  agency,  the  ultimate, 
beneficial  agency,  of  droughts. 

We  see,  therefore,  in  this,  that  even  those 
things  which  we  look  upon  as  evils,  by  Provi- 
dence are  blessings  in  disguise,  and  that  we 
should  not  murmur  even  when  dry  seasf^ns  aflflict 
us,  for  they  too  are  for  our  good.  The  early  and 
the  later  rain  may  produce  at  once  abundant 
crops,  but  dry  wcatiicr  is  also  a  beneficent  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  in  bringing  to  the  surface 
food  for  other  crops,  which  otherwise  would  be 
forever  useless.  Seasonable  weather  is  good  for 
the  present,  but  droughts  renew  the  storehouses 
of  plants  in  the  soil,  and  furnish  nn  abundant 
supply  of  nutriment  for  future  crops. 

JvVMFS  llior.iNs, 
State  Agricultural  Chemist. 

A  ductile  metal  loses  in  solidity  what  it  gains 
by  extension.  That  mode  of  expression  which 
conveys  our  idoaa  of  things  in  the  fewest  words, 
is  the  most  perfect;  even  a.s  the  grtnuul  which, 
from  the  smallest  space,  produces  tlie  greatest 
(plant ity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  most 
profitable. — 1) ill uyns  Rrji cct io ns. 
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ABOVE  AND  BELOW. 

O  dwellers  in  the  valley  land, 

Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and  cower, 
Till  the  slow  mountain's  dial-hand 

Shortens  to  noon's  triunriphal  hour, — 
While  ye  sit  idle  do  ye  think 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle  too? 
That  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 

Of  morn  because  'tis  dark  with  you  .' 
Though  yet  you  in  your  valleys  skulk, 

in  God's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  cried. 
And  reapers  with  their  sickles  bright, 

Troop  singing  down  the  mountain's  side  : 
Come  vp  and  feel  what  health  there  is 

In  the  frank  dawn's  delighted  eyes. 
As  bending  with  a  pitying  kiss, 

The  night-shed  tears  of  Earth  she  dries  ! 
Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain  height, 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold ; 
But  we  who  in  the  shadow  sit, 

Know  also  when  the  day  is  nigh, 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  its  inspiring  prophecy. 
Thou  hast  thine  olRce,  we  have  ours  ; 

God  lacks  not  early  service  here. 
But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours 

He  counts  with  us  for  morning  cheer  ; 
One  day  for  Him  is  long  enough, 

And  when  He  giveth  work  to  do. 
The  bruised  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through. 
But  not  the  less  do  thoti  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  preach  ; 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  Jire, — 

Plunge  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speech. 
Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeried  sight 

3Iore  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim — 
For  meek  ohedience  too,  is  light, 

And  following  thaty  is  finding  Him, 

J.  R.  Lowell. 


HUMILITY. 

0  !  learn  that  it  is  only  by  the  lo.wly 

The  paths  of  peace  are  trod; 
If  thou  wowldst  keep  thy  garments  white  and  holy, 

Walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 
The  man  with  earthly  wisdom  high-uplifted 

Is  in  God's  sight  a  fool  ; 
But  he  in  heaven!)'-  truth  most  deeply  gifted. 

Sits  lowest  in  Christ's  school. 
The  lowly  spirit  God  hath  consecrated 

As  his  abiding  rest ; 
And  angels  by  some  patriarch's  tent  have  waited. 

When  kings  had  no  such  guest. 
The  dew,  that  never  wets  the  flinty  mountain, 

Falls  in  the  valleys  free  ; 
Bright  verdure  fringes  the  small  desert-fountain, 

But  barren  sand  the  sea. 
Not  in  the  stately  oak  the  fragrance  dwelleth. 

Which  charms  the  general  wood, 
But  in  the  violet  low,  whose  sweetness  telleth 

Its  unseen  neighborhood. 
The  censer  swung  by  the  proud  hand  of  merit, 

Fumes  with  a  fire  abhorr'd  ; 
But  Faith's  two  mites,  dropped  covertly,  inherit 

A  blessing  from  the  Lord. 
Round  Lowliness  a  gentle  radiance  hovers, 

A  sweet  unconsci(*us  grace. 
Which,  even  in  shrinking,  evermore  discovers 

The  brightness  on  its  face. 


Where  God  abides.  Contentment  is  and  Honor, 

Such  guerdon  Meekness  knows  : 
His  peace  within  her,  and  His  smile  upon  her. 

Her  saintly  way  she  goes. 
Through  the  strait  gate  of  life  she  passes,  stooping, 

With  sandals  on  her  feet. 
And  pure-eyed  Graces  with  link'd palms  come  trooping. 

Their  sister  fair  to  greet. 
The  angels  bend  their  eyes  upon  her  goings. 

And  guard  her  from  annoy  ; 
Heaven  fills  her  quiet  heart  with  overflowings 

Of  calm  celestial  joy. 
The  Saviour  loves  her,  for  she  wears  the  vesture 

With  which  He  walk'd  on  earth, 
And  through  her  childlike  glance,  and  step,  and 
gesture. 

He  knows  her  heavenly  birth. 
He  now  beholds  this  seal  of  glory  graven 

On  all  whom  He  redeems. 
And  in  His  own  bright  city,  crystal-paven. 

On  every  brow  it  gleams. 
The  white-robed  saints,  the   Throne-steps  singing 
under. 

Their  state  all  meekly  wear;  y 
Their  pauseless  praise  wells  up  from  hearts  which 
wonder 

That  ever  they  came  there.  \ 
SHRINK  NOT  FROM  DUTY.  i; 

BY  W.  WEBSTER  CLAFLIN.  I 

Shrink  not  from  duty,  though  it  bids  . 

Thee  leave  thy  friends  and  home, 
Thy  native  country,  and  afar  '  ' 

In  stranger  lands  to  roam.  < 
Shrink  not  from  duty,  though  the  path 

May  lonely  be  and  drear. 
Approving  conscience  in  thy  breast 

Will  darkest  moments  cheer. 
Shrink  not  from  duty  as  it  speaks 

In  thunder  tones  to  thee  ;  i 
Obey  it  strictly  if  thou  wouldst  ^  ^ 

From  care  and  woe  be  free.  -  i 

Shrink  not  from  duty  ;  then  w^hene'er  , 

The  earth-tie  may  be  riven, 
Thou'lt  stand  absolved,  and  thy  reward — 

The  endless  bliss  of  Heaven. 


STATISTICS  OF  LOWELL  MANUFACTURES. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  Manufactories  o  ; 
Lowell  on  the  1st  of  January  amounted  to  ove: 
$14,000,000.     There   are  52    mills  runoini 
371,838  spindles  and  11,407  looms;  at  these  ant^ 
other  departments  of  the  woolen  and  cottor 
manufacture,  8,723  females  and  4,542  males  ar 
employed.    This  working  force  produced  week!; ' 
2,238,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  30,000  yards 
woolens,  25,000  yards  of  carpeting  and  60  rugSj 
consuming  therefore  735,000  lbs.  of  cotton  aui|i 
90,000  lbs.  of  wool. 

Average  wages  of  females  clear  of  board  per  week,  -  -  -  $2  00 
Average  wages  of  males  clear  of  board  per  day,  -  -  -  -  8C 
Medium  produce  of  a  loom,  No.  14  yarn,  yards  per  day,  -  45 
Medium  produce  of  a  loom,  No.  30  yarn,  yards  yer  day,  -  ^  \ 
Average  per  spindle,  yards  per  day,    ■'  I 

The  population  of  Lowell  is  now  estimated  a 
55,000.  ,  ; 

The  several  Manufacturing  Companies  hav' 
established  a  Hospital  for  the  convenience  an  \ 
comfort  of  persons  employed  by  them  respe(' 
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lively  when  sick,  which  is  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  one  of  the  best  of  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians. There  are  two  Institutions  for  Savings — 
the  Lowell  and  the  City.  The  Lowell  had  on 
deposit  Dec.  19,  1854,  from  6,221  depositors, 
$1,276,133  45.  The  City,  Jan.  13,  1855,  had 
m  deposit  from  3,500  depositors,  $832,201  70— 
he  operatives  in  the  mills  being  the  principal 
depositors.  A  "Five-Cent  Savings  Bank'' 
ivent  into  operation  in  June,  1854,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1855,  the  amount  of  deposits 
ivas  $54,823  47  from  1,242  depositors.— iV:  Y. 
Tribune. 


From  the  American  and  Gazette. 
ERUPTION  01"  VESUVIUS. 

Naples,  May,  2. — Everything  in  Naples  is  for 
;he  present  extinguished  by  one  great  fact — the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.    King,  ministers,  and  po- 
icemen,  in  their  several  spheres,  are  all  scorched 
md  shrivelled  up  into  nothingness.    I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  a  Neapolitan  might  now  wear 
,  girdle  round  his  waist,  or  a  beard,  or  a  wide- 
,wake,  so  all  absorbing  is  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
uvius.    We  have  been  expecting  and  longing 
or  it  some  time.    The  wells  at  Resina  had  been 
Iried  up.    More  than  once  since  1850  the  raoun- 
ain  thundered  and  smoked,  and  in  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  year  a  portion  cf  the  crater  fell  in. 
Treat  numbers  of  strangers  have,  therefore,  wait- 
d  till  very  late  in  the  season,  in  the  hope  of 
eeing  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  have 
ust  taken  their  leave  when  the  mountain,  as  in 
dispetto,"  breaks  out.    The  principal  guide, 
ho  is  called  Cozzolino,  reported  on  the  morning 
f  the  1st  of  May  that  he  had  just  ascended  the 
lountain,  and  that  on  arriving  at  the  summit 
bere  were  a  thousand  reports  as  of  cannon,  and 
ben    was  thrown  up  a  discharge  of  red  hot 
tones.   The  rain  and  mist,  and  smoke,  however, 
11  mingled  together,  prevented  a  near  approach 
r  nearer  observations.    During  the  whole  of 
esterday  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  smoke  and 
loud,  which  enveloped  not  only  the  mountain 
ut  the  whole  coast,  and  then  swept  away  in  im- 
lense  volumes  toward  Capri.    In  the  very  cen- 
of  the  cloud,  however,  might  be  seen  an 
shy  sulphurous  colored  plain,  which  by  a  shade 
f  diifercnce  in  the  color  and  by  the  well  marked 
utlino,  indicated  that  it  was  not  all  smoke,  but 
lat  lava  was  coming  down.    As  evening  came 
a,  the  heavens  were  in  a  bright  glow,  and  the 
hole  population  flocked  down  to  the  mole  of 
anta  Lucia,  to  sec  the  magnificent  spectacle, 
t  was  one  of  those  undefined  scenes  which  give 
10  imagination  full  play.     The  form  of  the 
lountaiti  was  indistinguishable;  nothing  was  to 
0  seen  but  chmds  of  smoke  and  firo.    Up  to  the 
ery  zenith  the  sky  was  covered  with  large  bul- 
ous  clouds,  black  as  ink,  and  fringed  with  white; 
ndcrneatli,  and  hulf-way  down  the  mountain, 
7erything  was  on  fire,  whilst  right  in  the  cen- 


tre of  it  shot  up  a  cone  of  black  smoke.  Still 
lower  again,  dark  clouds  covered  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  having,  too,  as  their  centre  piece  and 
contrast,  the  river  of  lava  which  is  running  down 
towards  Resina,  A  few  days  since  I  was  ex- 
ploring with  the  miners,  among  the  ruins  which 
still  lay  buried  under  the  modern  city.  The 
neighboring  mountain  was  rumbling  and  smoking, 
and  referring  the  inhabitants,  as  it  were,  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it, 
and  I  doubt  whether  they  do  so  now,  except  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  profit  it  may  bring  in  to 
them;  for  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  to  them  as 
good  as  a  fire  to  the  London  thieves.  During 
the  whole  of  last  night  there  was  a  perfect  pro- 
cession of  carriages  towards  Resina.  The  scene 
was  rendered  still  grander  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  which  took  place  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  after  midnight. 

The  best  account  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
we  can  find  is  in  the  following  letters  extracted 
from  The  London  Daily  News. 

Naples,  Saturday,  May  5,  1855. 

Having  purchased  our  torches  at  Resina, 
we  turned  out  of  the  high  road  into  the  com- 
paratively narrow  and  heavy  route  which  begins 
the  ascent.  It  is  formed  of  loose  volcanic  dust 
and  pulverized  lava ;  and  hard  work  it  is 
indeed  for  the  weary  horses  to  get  along.  Ours 
acted  most  prudently  by  refusing  to  advance,  so 
that,  dismounting,  we  took  to  our  legs.  A  wo- 
man might  have  gone  up  alone,  so  dense  were 
the  crowds  either  coming  or  going  ;  for  be  it 
known  that  apart  from  curiosity  many  felt  not  a 
little  relief  at  the  eruption,  as  thojgh  it  had 
saved  them  from  the  disasters  of  an  earthquake 
and  were  full  therefore  of  joyousness.  As  we 
got  close  under  the  mountain  we  experienced 
something  like  disappointment,  for  the  elevation 
on  which  the  Hermitage  stands,  hid  from  our 
view  the  fire  and  smoke  and  the  streams  of  lava 
which  even  from  Naples  formed  so  magnificent 
a  spectacle.  As  we  got  higher  and  higher  the 
glare  of  light  reflected  on  the  sky  became  visible, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  got  to  the  Hermitage 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  began  to  open  upon  us. 
Pushing  on  from  this  point  through  cicerones 
and  donkeys,  horses,  carriages  and  christians,  as 
bipeds  are  styled  in  Naples,  we  traversed  for 
some  distance  the  road  which  leads  to  the  cone, 
when,  turning  sharp  oflf  to  the  left,  we  arrived 
at  a  point  on  the  stream  of  lava  where  it  forms 
a  cascade.  This  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
its  source;  and  here  a  vast  crowd  was  assembled, 
as  though  it  aflTorded  the  grandest  ro/y>o  iV (X-chio. 
To  tell  the  truth  your  correspondent  labors  to 
write  coolly,  for  such  was  tiie  niagnifioenco  of 
the  scene  that  were  one  to  trust  too  much  to  his 
feelings  ho  would  be  hurried  into  what  might 
appear  exaggeration.  The  lava  on  which  we 
stood  was  yesterday  a  boiling  moving  stream  ;  it 
was  still  hot  to  our  feet,  luid  taking  up  the  loose 
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pieces  of  coke  the  glowing  fire  was  clearly  per- 
ceptible beneath  ;  we  lit  our  cigars  at  it,  and 
played  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes  j  and  jumping 
over  the  fiery  fissures,  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
bed  of  moving  lava.  Imagine  thousands  of  tons 
of  coke  carted  out  together,  and  rolling  mass 
over  mass,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
noise — not  that  it  was  loud,  but  a  wide-spread 
incessant  sh — sh — sh — sh — like  water  over  peb- 
bles. When  a  great  accumulation  of  materials 
bad  been  formed  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
the  outer  blackened  crust  broke  up,  and  rolling 
over  into  the  abyss  below,  bounded  from  rock  to 
roek  down  among  the  chestnut  trees,  which 
writhed  and  flamed  up  and  then  fell  over.  The 
immense  body  of  heat  and  light  which  then  burst 
forth  nearly  scorched  and  blinded  us,  ^and  in- 
stinctively we  held  up  our  hands  to  ward  it  oflf. 
The  breadth  of  the  stream  in  this  direction  is 
100  palms,  says  the  Neapolitan  journal ;  from 
niy  observation,  I  should  say  nearer  250  palms. 
Of  course  all  calculation  must  be  mere  guess 
work,  as  who  can  measure  a  fiery  flood  ?  I 
never  witnessed  such  mighty  results  of  power 
apparently  so  unconnected  with  any  cause.  It 
produced  the  same  impression  upon  me  that  the 
Toledo  or  Strand  might  do  were  either  to  take 
it  into  its  head  to  walk.  There  was  a  solid  plain, 
which  we  might  have  crossed  some  eight  and 
forty  hours  before,  now  going  full  drive  over  a 
precipice  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  and 
then  stealing  onward,  as  it  now  is,  through  chest- 
nut groves  and  vineyards  and  villages,  and 
threatening  places  of  some  consideration.  Above 
the  precipice,  the  stream — or  rather"two  streams, 
which  are  united  at  the  cataract — flows  through 
a  plain  in  a  serpentine  form,  and  following  back 
its  course  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cone. 
Half  vray  up  we  came  upon  the  first  of  seven 
mouths,  all  of  which  throw  out  either  lava  or 
stones,  or  both.  Those  which  threw  out  lava 
bubbled  and  gurgled  over,  while  those  which 
made  a  greater  effort  and  threw  out  stones,  kept 
up  an  incessant  noise,  as  that  of  a  distant  heavy 
canonnade.  What  a  foreground  was  this  !  Be- 
hind these,  in  the  distance,  the  background  was 
formed  of  heavy  masses  of  lurid  clouds,  showing 
off  by  a  strong  contrast  the  vivid  flames  in  front. 
The  lava  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
in  waves  of  fire,  and  rolling  through  the  valley 
we  had  just  passed,  precipitated  itself  into  the 
gulf  above  which  we  stood  at  first.  Of  course 
we  ladled  up  some  liquid  lava  and  fixed  some 
coppers  in  it,  and  then  were  glad  to  move  off. 
The  wind  occasionally  shifted,  and  with  it  that 
curtain  of  lurid  clouds.  Our  guide  warned  us 
to  be  off  on  penalty  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Pliny, 
a  consummation  earnestly  to  be  avoided,  we 
thought,  however  great  our  respect  for  the  old 
Roman.  Since  that  evening  the  seven  mouths 
have  all  resolved  themselves  into  one.  The  lava 
still  continues      pour  down  the  mountain  in 


the  direction  of  San  Sebastino,  PoUena,  am 
Massa  di  Somma,  being  the  same  direction  i 
took  in  1822,  It  has  already  occupied  the  be( 
of  a  river,  destroyed  much  plantation,  and  i 
threatening  still  greater  injury.  The  Marches 
St.  Angelo,  who  has  property  in  that  direction 
has  been  removing  his  furniture  from  his  vilh 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  In  short,  thi 
eruption,  though  not  so  effective  a  spectacle  at ; 
distance  as  the  last,  is  far  more  imposing  whei 
viewed  close,  and  threatens  to  be  much  more  de 
structive. 

Naples,  Thursday,  May  10,  1855. 
The  lava  has  now  advanced  ten  miles  from  it 
source  and  is  doing  terrible  damage.  I  have  be 
fore  me  the  report  of  Cozzolino  as  to  the  lateS' 
changes  which  have  taken  place  about  the  cone 
Just  at  the  base  of  it  a  lake  of  fire  has  beei 
formed  which  looks  like  a  red  sea  in  an  undula 
tory  state.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  has  open 
ed  another  crater,  which  is  throwing  out  red-ho 
stones.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  crate 
at  the  very  summit  fired,  as  it  were,  two  heav3 
cannonades  ;  and  after  sending  forth  lightning 
flames  and  stones,  broke  up  altogether.  In  lh( 
middle  of  the  cone  ten  craters  have  been  formec 
and  from  these  the  lava  pours  forth  like  a  river 
and  runs  on  the  side  of  the  Cavallo  as  far  as  th 
Minatore.  Here  four  other  craters  have  beei 
formed,  which  throw  up  bitumen  in  the  manne 
of  pyramids,  and  resemble  gigantic  exhibitions  o 
fireworks.  The  whole  of  the  summit  of  the  era 
ter  is  therefore  like  a  sponge,  and  must  inevita 
bly  fall  in.  The  thin  crust  trembles  under  you 
feet.  You  may  see  the  stones  dance  with  tlu 
tremulous  movement;  the  part  immediately 
round  the  crater  looks  like  the  sides  of  a  heate( 
copper  boiler.  Such  is  a  true  statement  of  wha 
is  going  on  on  the  summit.  There  are  report 
of  an  opening  toward  Pompeii,  which  is  not  un 
likely,  and  of  another  towards  Resina,  but  I  hav> 
not  been  up  for  some  days,  as  the  danger  is  nnv 
very  great.  Before  I  write  again  I  shall  maki 
the  attempt.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  scene  o 
most  stirring  interest  after  an  interval  of  twt 
days.  The  whole  length  of  this  usually  quie 
road  was  like  a  fair,  and  such  was  the  throng  o 
carriages  which  were  moving  on  in  three  lines 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  arrived  at  our  des 
tination.  As  we  approached  the  menaced  neigh 
borhood  the  inhabitants  were  removing  thei 
goods,  and  on  a  bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  lit 
tie  township  of  Cercolo  (through  which  in  th 
winter  time  thunders  down  from  the  summit  o 
Vesuvius  one  of  those,  mountain  rivers  so  wel 
known  in  Italy)  stood  a  company  of  Sappers 
Creeping  under  the  solid  handsome  bridge  int' 
the  bed  of  the  river,  we  went  up  in  face  of  tb 
lava,  which  was  now  coming  rapidly  down.  Her 
again  were  Sappers,  raising  mounds  on  .eithe 
side  to  divert  the  ruin  from  some  private  ground 
and  keep  the  lava  in  one  straight  course.    Th ; 
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moke  which  rose  over  the  heads  of  the  multi- 
tudes told  us  we  were  close  on  the  spot,  and 
3limbing  up  the  bank  and  walking  along  on  the 
top  we  looked  down  on  this  mighty  mass  of  fire. 
How  changed  the  neighborhood  in  two  days  ! 
Where  I  walked  on  Sunday  night  was  now  a  sea 
:^f  tire.  The  side  road  by  which  I  had  come 
iown  into  the  main  stream  from  Pollena  and 
Mussa  di  Somme,  was  now  full  of  blackened 
I'oke.  The  houses  on  the  borders  of  the  tillage 
ad  fallen — in  one  30  poor" people  lived  ;  a  small 
jhapel  WGS  swallowed  up,  a  gentleman's  villa, 
md  a  sad  extent  of  vineyard  and  garden  ground. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  great  lava  bed  another 
stream  was  branching  off  to  San  Sebastiano. 
We  had  hoped  to  cross  it,  and  ascended  to  the 
jascade  again,  but  it  was  no  longer  possible;  for 
'is  one  says  speaking  of  a  marshy  country  in  the 
Winter,  the  lava  was  out.  The  fire  here  had  be- 
^un  to  enter  the  burial-ground  ot  the  little  town, 
)ut  was  diverted  from  its  course  by  a  wall.  On 
he  opposite  side  of  the  stream  were  the  King 
nd  all  the  Royal  family.  The  banks  on  either 
ide  were  thronged  with  curious  and  anxious 
iiultitudcs,  whose  faces  were  lighted  up  with  the 
jlaze  of  hundreds  of  torches,  and  with  the  more 
esplendent  flanici  of  the  rapidly-descending  lava. 
Mnce  the  morning  it  had  moved  a  mile.  It  was 
ike  a  vast  river  of  glowing  coke.  As  it  moved 
m,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lumps  rolled  and 
ambled  one  over  the  other,  cracl^ling  and  grind- 
ng  and  grating  j  and  when  from  the  very  face 
f  it  a  large  lump  fell  off,  the  appearance  was 
hat  of  an  iron-furnace  when  the  iron  is  being 
Irawn.  To  make  the  resemblance  more  com- 
)lete,  at  stich  times  men  darted  forward  with 
ong  poles  taken  from  the  neighboring  vineyards 
nd  pulled  out  great  masses  of  lava  in  which 
hey  imbedded  money  for  s;jle.  What  struck 
ne  at  first,  and  still  strikes  me  as  the  most  ma- 
estic  feature  in  the  whole  scene,  is  the  slow, 
ilent  and  irresistible  motion  jf  the  fiery  flood, 
ictive  almighty  power  without  an  effort!  Sweep- 
ng  everything  before  it,  overcoming  every  ob- 
ile,  growing  up  against  intervening  walls  or 
louses,  and  devouring  them  bodily,  and  then 
iiarching  on  in  the  same  silent,  unrelenting,  ir- 
cfiistiblo  manner  as  before.  There  was  a" spot 
)eneath  my  feet  where  a  fall  of  mason  work  had 
>een  built  to  break  the  violence  of  the  winter 
oods;  to  this  spot  all  eyes  were  directed.  The 
iery  river  would  fall  over  it  in  an  hour;  as 
et  it  was  distant  from  it  seventy  yard  perhaps. 
Gradually  it  rose  in  hight  and  swelled  out  its 
ast  proportions,  and  then  vast  masses  fell  off  and 
oiled  f(  trward  ;  then  it  swelled  again  as  fresh 
natter  came  pressing  down  behind,  and  so  it 
•rokc,  and  on  it  rolled  again  and  again  till  it  had 
rrivod  at  the  very  edge.  There  was  a  general 
•uzz  and  murmur  of  voices.  TIjc  Royal  funnly 
toed  opposite  to  me,  intermingled  with  the 
rowd,  looking  on  with  intense  anxiety.  At 


first  a  few  small  lumps  fell  down ;  then  poured 
over  a  pure  liquid  of  metal,  like  thick  treacle, 
clinging  some  times  mass  to  mass,  from  its  glu- 
tinous character,  and  last  of  all  tumbled  over 
gigantic  lumps  of  scoriae.  Then  on  it  moved 
once  more  in  its  silent  regular  course,  swelling 
up  and  spreading  over  the  vineyards  on  either 
side ;  and  now  there  was  a  rush  for  the  road 
which  traverses  this  lava-bed.  Houses  and  the 
bridge  bordered  the  road,  carriages  had  been  or- 
dered off,  and  the  bridge  was  being  broken  down 
—we  were  cut  off  completely.  The  sentinels 
would  not  let  us  pass,  and  struck  us  and  drove 
us  back  ;  but  we  forced  our  way  and  then  found 
too  surely  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  on.  The 
bridge  was  half  demolished,  and  by  the  liight  of 
the  torches  we  could  see  the  soldiers  above  work- 
ing away  with  the  pick  and  the  axe.  We  had 
therefore  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  making  a  long 
circuit  through  the  open  country  and  over  walls, 
came  round  to  the  top  of  the  bridge.  ^'  Run/' 
said  the  |sentinels,  ''or  you  will  be  too  late/' 
We  crossed  the  narrow  parapet  which  was  still 
remaining,  and  soon  afterward  down  went  the 
whole  fabric.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the 
lava  will  be  diverted  from  the  townships  of  St. 
Sebastiano,  Massa  di  Somme  and  Pollens,  which 
stand  on  either  side  and  have  as  yet  only  suffer- 
ed partially.  Cercolo,  through  which  however, 
the  stream  is  rolling,  will  be  sacrificed.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  the  lava,  should  the  eruption 
continue,  will  flow  down  to  the  Ponte  Madaloni 
and  into  the  sea.  So  grand  and  so  destructive 
an  eruption  has  not  been  known  for  many  years, 
and  even  now  we  cannot  tell  how  or  when  it  will 
terminate.  The  mountain  is  lit^ally  seamed 
with  lava  and  many  fear  a  violent  explosion  as 
the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy. 


COAL. 


The  following   table,  though  not  new,  is 
suggestive  of  many  considerations  connected  with 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  United  States  :—t 
Areas  of  Coal  Fields  in  the  r.  >S.  and  Evroi^^ 


SC^UARE  MILES. 


Alabama, 

Georg;ia, 

North  Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Virc;inia, 

Maryland, 

Ohio, 

Tndinna, 

Illinois, 


3,400 

L')0 

ir)0 

4,300 
21,195 

Gr)0 

11.900 
7,700 
41,000 


Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, 
Missouri, 
British  America, 
Great  Britain. 
G.  B.  isc  Ireland. 
France, 
Belgium, 
Spain, 


SQHARK  MILE?. 

15,437 
5,000 
6,000 
1S,000 
8.130 
3^720 
1,719 
5  IS 
3,50S 


By  this  it  appears  that  the  coal  are  a  of  IVnnsyl- 
vania  is  greater  than  those  of  drcat  Hritain, 
Ireland  and  Spain,  which  togythor  amount  to 
15,807  square  niilof.  It  is  nearly  three  times 
tliat  of  h^-ance  and  Spain.  It  is  greafor  than  that 
of  rJeorgin,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  .Mahama, 
Michigan  and  Tennessee cotnbined,  or  of  Missouri, 
Michigan  and  Tenuessco  combined,  or  oflndiana, 
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Tennessee  and  Alabama  combined.  It  is  sur- 
passed by  only  two  States  of  the  Union,  Virginia 
and  Illinois,  and  approached  by  only  two  States, 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  States  in  the  Atlantic 
division  of  the  Union  which  do  not  produce  coal 
are  those  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Of  these  all 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  are  nearer  to  the  Pennsylvania  mines 
than  to  any  other,  and  therefore  obtain  their 
, supplies  from  us.  These  States,  together  with 
-  our  own,  which  we  must  also  supply,  contained 
in  the  year  1850  an  aggregate  population  of 
8,718,873  persons,  1,405,295  dwellings,  13,371 
churches,  and  71,418  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, all  of  which  may  be  considered  as  de- 
pending for  coal  upon  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  importance  to  us  of  this  vast  field  of  opera- 
tions cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  wealth  and  industry  in 
this  region  must  continue  to  be  a  source  of  pro- 
fit to  the  coal  interests  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  it  is  not  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States  only  which  look  to  us  for  fuel.  The  pe- 
culiarly advantageous  geographical  position  of 
Pennsylvania,  puts  our  mines  in  connection  with 
the  markets  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  Union  also.  By  the  Delaware  river  and  bay 
they  have  access  to  the  whole  southern  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  Grulf  region,  the  northern  lake 
country,  and  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 
Nature  has  furnished  us  with  water  communica- 
tions reaching  these  markets,  and  all  that  has 
been  required  of  us  is  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways from  the  mines  to  the  water.  That  we 
have  not  been* backward  in  creating  those  facili- 
ties, needs  no  demonstration.  In  fact,  at  this 
time  Pennsylvania  alone  supplies  the  greater 
part  of  the  Republic  with  coal.  Other  States 
have  large  coal  fields,  but  few  have  yet  been 
worked,  and  even  where  that  is  the  case  our  coal 
is  a  competitor  for  the  supply  of  the  market. 
Pennsylvania  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  them  in  the 
developement  of  her  mines  As  regards  the 
Southern  sea-board,  it  must  for  a  long  time  to 
come  derive  its  chief  supplies  from  us,  since  our 
£UiMlracite  is  preferable  to  any  other  species,  and 
can" be  sold  cheaper  than  any  competing  article. 
They  need  capital  to  develope  their  mines,  rail- 
roads to  convey  the  coal  to  market,  and  a  coast- 
ing commerce  to  make  the  trade  profitable,  even 
supposing  the  mines  ^'good  ones,  of  which  there 
are  very  few.  In  this  Southern  sea-board  region 
the  growth  of  population  is  not  rapid,  owing  to 
which  fact  the  demand  for  our  coal  must  increase 
only  in  proportion  there.  Hence,  our  chief 
market  for  anthracite  has  been  at  the  North  and 
East,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  With  the  bituminous  coal  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  the  case  is  different.  That 


traverses  nearly  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Missis-  | 
sippi,  and  is  in  demand  wherever  there  is  a  city,  j 
town  or  village  accessible  by  water. — North  \ 
American.  I 


''As  cheerfulness  is  the  most  natural  effect  of| 
real  goodness,  it  is  also  its  most  powerful  re-ji 
commendation.  Wisdom  is  never  so  attractive, jl 
as  when  she  smiles. 

TlTlLADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  still  quite  scarce.  There 
is  a  moderate  demand  for  city  use  at  $10  00  a  $11  25 
per  barrel  for  common  and  fancy  brands.    Rye  Flour  - 
is  dnll  at  $7  25,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  37  per  bbl.  for 
Pennsylvania.  j 

Grain. — There   is  very  little   doing   in  Wheat; 
fair  to  prime  red  is  quoted  at  $2  20  a  $2  40,  and  white  L 
is  worth  $2  40  a  $2  50.    Rye  is  in  demand  at  %l  45. 
Corn  is  in  fair  request ;  a  sale  of  yellow  at  98c.  afloat,  f 
and  96c.  in  store.    Oats  are  dull;  Pennsylvania  i^ 
quoted  at  5.3c.,  wjjich  is  a  decline. 

Cattle  Market — There  was  a  slight  falling  ofFin-.| 
the  arrival  of  cattle  during  the  past  week  at  the  va-  , 
rious  vards.  At  Wm.  L.  Torbert's  Avenue  Drove 0 
Yard,  "Twenty-fourth  Ward,  380  head  of  Beef  Cattle.* 
2000  Sheep  and  50  Cows  and  Calves  arrived.  Thef 
total  for  the  week  was  900  Beef  Cattle,  4000  Sheep  | 
120  Cows  and  Calves  and  700  Hogs.  Cattle  sold  all 
from  $10  to  $12  25  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  at  4^  cent  | 
per  lb.,,or  $1  50  to  $5  00  per  head.  Lambs  50  t  | 
$2  50  per  head.  Cows  and  Calves  from  $25  to  70.1 
Hogs  at  $7  75  and  $8  00  per  100  lbs. 

FRIENDS'    c'kNTRAL    SCHOOL,    ROYS'  DE  J 
PARTMENT.— The  Committee  in  charge  of  thi; ; 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  AakonB, 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prep^ired  to  re  , 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friend> 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  firsL 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  ar^  con4tictec. 
I  on  the  priiiciples  heretofore  adopted,   except  thai  , 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one.     ,  , 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  scienct"; 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  tc  | 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  and' 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap) 
plication  to 

Samuel  J.  Levick, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

«  28  N.  Fourth  St. 
tToHN  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St.  . 
Martha  Mellor-,  ' 
5  Kranklin  St.,  ' 
6th  mo.  16.   Philadelphia.^ 

/CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOI' 
\J  BOYS.— The  Summer.Session  of  this  Institutioi  • 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  months  and  co!' 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  paj : 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sessiof  j 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGW AY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  | 

4th  mo.  2l^3m.  ; 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  aV.4lh.; 
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MEMOm  OF  CAROLINE  E.  HALSTED. 
(Concluded  from  page  2G0.) 

The  old  year  1853.  Thou  art  almost  gone. 
Chy  last  san  has  already  set.  A  few  short  hours 
¥ill  complete  thy  career.    Ere  thou  passeth 

way  forever,  I  fain  would  recall  to  mind  how  it 
tas  been  with  me,  during  thy  reign  over  the 

arth. 

"  Well,  when  thy  spring  first  appeared,  there 
'/as  a  shadow  on  my  heart,  which  its  opening 
eauties  could  not  dispel.  Unlike  thy  predecessor, 
'lou  hast  not  witnessed  many  uncommon  events 
:)nnected  with  my  life,  yet  the  period  of  thy  ex- 
'  tence  will  be  long  remembered. 
^'  A  moderate  degree  of  happiness  has  at  times 
3en  my  allotment,  but  the  dark  waves  of  sorrow 
ive  so  far  quenched  the  ardor  of  youth,  that  I 
ave  felt  like  one  bowed  with  the  weight  of  many 
3ars.    Many  divine  favors  have  been  vouch- 
fed,  although  at  times  the  spring  of  life  has 
^en  so  low,  that  like  the  heath  in  the  desert^  I 
ive  not  known  when  good  cometh. 

Tiierc  has  beensealed  upon  my  mind  a  belief 
at  the  Lord  has  a  work  for  me  to  do,  for  which 
!  is  preparing  me.    Lately  this  impression  has 
en  forcibly  renewed.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
might  be  in  the  imagination  only,  but  I  cannot 
it  it  asiflc.    In  my  pilgrimage  here,  I  have 
ready  passed  through  much  tliat  is  trying  and 
,  ow  not  what  is  yet  to  come,  but  I  fully  bc- 
i^/e,  my  greatest  happiness  depends  upon  sub- 
1  ssion  to  divine  requirements  ;  may  I  always  re- 
ilimberthis,  and  act  consistently  therewith, 

''Ah  I  ponder  upon  the  past  and  cast  a  glance 
f  the  unwritten  leaves  of  the  future,  my  spirit 
F  ?.lls  with  emotion  too  great  for  utterance.  My 
1':  has  seemed  porlinps  to  the  careless  o])scrver 
tjhave  been  exempt  from  severe  trials,  as  few 
l<hw  the  deep  plungings  of  my  soul  in  sorrow's 
<l)k  waters.  Uut  I  do  not  complain,  as  Ihc 
at  God  over  all,  has  coudcscouded  to  be  my 


guide  and  support,  notwithstanding  my  many 
transgressions  of  his  law. 

"  In  days  gone  by,  I  was  wont  to  pencil  the 
blank  pages  of  the  future  with  glowing  pictures, 
but  as  one  by  one  these  were  erased  by  the  hand 
of  reality  imprinting  thereupon  dark  clouds  and 
foaming  billows,  I  now  only  have  courage  to 
wait,  and  endeavor  to  prepare  myself  for  what- 
ever may  come.  If  it  be  joy,  it  will  be  the  more 
welcome,  from  being  an  unexpected  guest.  If 
it  be  sorrow,  I  trust  strength  will  be  given  to 
bear  it. 

"  I  feel  sensible,  however,  of  much  frailty;  and 
at  times  suffer  under  deep  discouragements.  My 
only  hope  is  in  Thee,  Lord,  lie  thou  near  me 
all  my  life  long.  If  afflictions  be  needed  to  wean 
me  yet  more  from  earth,  spare  me  not,  only  let 
thy  own  right  hand  uphold  me. 

"Istmo.  1854.  The  commencement  of  anew 
year.  In  all  my  undertakings,  I  feel  to  crave  di- 
rection of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

"  3d  mo  .1  have  been  blessed  of  late  with  I  (trust) 
some  manifestations  of  divine  approval,  and  my 
spirit  has  been  much  more  cheerful  than  during 
the  past  year.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
though  I  may  not  have  gained  much  or  made 
much  progress  in  the  heavenward  journey,  dur- 
ing that  period,  I  have  not  retrograded.  I  find, 
however,  that  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  for  me  to 
overcome,  before  I  can  be  found  worthy  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  '  Fountain  of  all 
perfection  and  the  source  of  all  good,' — that 
acquaintance  which  leads  to  everlasting  peace." 

Caroline's  health  had  long  been  delicate  and 
there  was  but  little  prospect  of  renovation.  But 
though  subject  to  seasons  of  groat  prostration 
and  suffering,  she  indulged  not  in  the  inactivity 
her  state  might  seem  to  warrant,  but  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  use  the  talents  intrusted  to  her 
care,  she  had  gathered  around  her  some  of  the 
neighboring  children,  and  for  some  considerable 
time  taught  them  regularly.  Early  in  1854, 
hearing  a  teacher  was  wanted  in  a  Friends'  ficttle- 
ment  in  Maryland,  her  attention  was  arrested, 
and  the  belief  gradually  sealed  upon  her  mind 
that  this  was  tlie  field  in  which  sl>o  was  called  to 
labor.  A  distant  prospect  of  (his  has  boon  al- 
luded to  in  her  reminiscences  of  1853.  Aa  the 
subject  matured,  notwithstanding  her  feeble 
physical  powers  and  (he  distance  that  would 
separate  her  from  her  family,  she  felt  best  patia- 
tied  to  move  forward  in  it,  believing  it  a  jxith  of 
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duty,  and  this  she  had  ever  found  led  to  peace. 
Her  hopes  were  also  somewhat  raised  as  to  the 
effect  on  her  constitution  of  change  of  climate. 

She  has  said  but  little  in  her  diary,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  important  step.  This  omission  may 
be  attributed  to  her  general  unwillingness  to 
bring  much  into  view  [by  expremon)  her  ground 
of  action.  This  feeling  was  thus  spoken  of  by 
her  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch  :  "  If  I  am  favored 
to  move  under  heavenly  direction,  I  would  rather 
my  actions  should  tell  from  whence  they  proceed, 
than  that  my  tongue  should  blow  a  trumpet 
before  me.'^ 

Her  own  record  under  date  of  3d  and  5th 
mos.  1854,  will  now  be  of  interest. 

"  3  mo.  1854.  I  have  to-day  closed  my  little 
school.  It  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure 
and  also  instruction  to  me.  I  have  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  a  teacher — consider 
it  nearly  approaching  that  of  a  parent.  I  look 
upon  the  past  winter's  labor  as  preparatory  to  a 
larger  field  of  the  same  character,  but  what  is 
best  for  me,  the  all-wise  Grovernor  only  knows, 
and  to  his  appointment  and  disposal  I  feel  easy 
to  leave  my  future  movements.  My  health  has 
been  rather  better  than  usual,  though  I  am  not 
able  to  endure  much  fatigue. 

"  5  mo.  26.  This  day,  to  which  I  have  looked 
forward  for  several  years,  with  interest,  has  now 
nearly  passed  by.    It  is  rendered  memorable  by 
two  circumstances.    An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the 
most  remarkable  one  that  has  taken  place  in  a 
long  time.    Six  yea,rs  ago,  while  a  merry  school 
girl,  I  noticed  in  my  astronomical  books  an  obser- 
vation respecting  it,  and  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  these^questions  involuntarily  arose  in 
my  mind,  Where  shall  1  then  he  ?  How  shall  1 
then  feel  ?  These  questions  can  now  be  answered. 
I  am  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  house  of 
a  kind  friend  (W.  VV.,)  who  a  few  days  ago  was 
an  entire  stranger,  on  my  way  to  the  sunny 
South,  expecting  soon  to  engage  in  the  duties  of 
teaching,  the  responsibilities  of  which  weigh 
upon  my  mind,  in  connection  with  the  prospect 
of  being  more  than  500  miles  from  my  dear 
home,  in  a  strange  land,  and  among  strangers. 
A  feeling  of  both  bodily  and  mental  weakness 
causes  me  almost  to  shrink  from  the  undertak- 
ing, but  the  secret  belief  that  it  is  at  least  sanc- 
tioned by  ray  heavenly  Father,  gives  me  a  hope 
that  it  will  be  as  well  with  me  if  I  go,  as  it 
would  have  been  had  I  remained  enjoying  the 
endearments  and  comforts  of  home,  yea  and  far 
better,  if  I  be  found  in  the  performance  of  clearly 
defined  duty.    The  pleasures  of  earth  are  tar- 
nished in  my  view.  1  have  no  hope  of  permanent 
joy,  from  aught  but  that  which  is  derived  from 
or  may  be  ascribed  to  divine  perfection.  If 
favored  to  abide  at  the  Master's  feet,  come  what 
may,  all  will  be  well.    If  otherwise,  ill  will  betide 
me,  however  favorable  may  be  the  appearance  of 
the  situations  which  I  may  occupy.    Oh  Lord, 


thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  and  that  I  am 
waiting  to  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  mayest 
lead.^' 

Here  her  memorandums  close.  Of  her  sojourn 
in  Maryland  she  has  left  no  record,  save  in  the 
hearts  of  those  among  whom  she  labored,  and  a 
few  letters  to  her  distant  friends.  She  was  warmly 
received  and  affectionately  cared  for  by  those 
among  whom  her  lot  was  cast.    It  may  truly  be 
said  the  divine  blessing  rested  upon  her  labor  of 
love  and  duty.    The  value  of  such  a  teacher 
appeared  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  the  effects 
of  her  care-  during  the  first  quarter  were  such,  as 
to  promise  a  rich  harvest.    On  her  leaving  for 
home  at  the  time  of  the  summei  vacation,  doubts  \ 
were  felt,  whether  her  health  would  allow  her  ij 
to  resume  her  labors  in  that  part  of  the  vineyard,  Jl 
where  her  influence  was  so  helpful  and  her  in-  | 
terest  so  great.    Week  by  week  her  return  was  i 
anxiously  looked  for  by  her  beloved  pupils,  but  { 
her  strength  rapidly  failed.    In  a  letter  to  a  1 
friend  dated  9  mo.  she  says,  "  My  prospect  of  re-  | 
tui'ning  South  this  winter  is  nearly  closed,  on  ac-  M 
count  of  my  health.    If  I  should  get  relief  before  f 
long,  I  think  I  shall  make  the  attempt,  though  |! 
many  of  my  friends  think  it  would  be  a  rash  act. -i 
I  have  been  permitted  at  times,  since  my  return,(f 
to  feel  a  satisfaction  in  my  labors  there,  and  are-  | 
newed  assurance  that  I  was  not  out  of  my  place,  j 
Whether  the  sojourn  in  the  country  has  been  of ; 
any  advantage  to  my  health  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  * 
but  I  think  it  has,  notwithstanding  the  presect 
unfavorable  appearances.    However,  let  it  ter-., 
minate  as  it  may  in  respect  to  the  body,  I  be- 11 
lieve  it  is  well  for  me  that  I  went.'' 

From  this  time  her  disease  steadily  advanced 
A  hope  of  improvement  was  occasionally  indulged  ; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  sufferer  as  weu 
as  to  her  friends  that  the  work  would  ere  lonfi' 
be  finished.    Caroline  was  early  favored  witl ' 
resignation  to  this  allotment.    At  this  earl; 
stage  of  her  earthly  existence,  her  ties  to  eartl 
were  loosened,  and  she  could  look  forward  with 
feeling  of  quiet  trust  to  the  moment  when  th 
spirit  would  be  released  from  its  frail  tabernack , 
This  trust,  this  faith,  carried  her  beyond  tim*' 
so  that  at  seasons  she  could  rejoice  in  th 
glimpse  of  the  glories  that  were  ere  long  to  I 
more  fully  revealed. 

During  the  forepart  of  her  illness,  she  suffere* 
much  for  want  of  the  sensible  evidences  of  th 
presence  of  Him  whom  her  soul  loved,  but  whi  • 
this  dispensation  caused  her  "  to  mourn  as  ■ 
dove,''  she  believed  it  designed  for  her  furth  j 
purification,  and  desired  that  every  thing  needfj 
to  this  end,  might  be  patiently  borne.  Throm^ 
all,  her  "  hope  was  in  the  mercy"  of  her  Fathj 
in  heaven,  and  ere  the  time  of  her  departu, 
came.  He  was  graciously  pleased  to  dispel  evej 
cloud,  and  reveal  again  the  light  of  his  coud  | 
nance,  proving  that  He  is     near  to  them  tl 
seek  him,  to  those  who  hope  in  his  mercy." 
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A  few  days  before  her  close  she  shewed  how 
strong  had  been  her  love  of  nature's  works,  by 
asking  for  her  herbarium,  which  she  had  pre- 
served as  a  memento  of  her  Southern  home,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  leaves  as  especially 
beautiful  when  gathered  ;  and  on  the  last  after- 
noon of  her  life  she  requested  her  windows  opened, 
that  she  might  hear  once  more  the  song  of  the 
returning  birds,''  which  for  some  days  had  been 
seen  perching  near  by,  as  though  watching  for 
the  hand  that  had  formerly  so  loved  to  feed 
them. 

She  greatly  feared  being  drawn  out  into  un- 
warranted expression  of  her  feelings  respecting 
her  own  state  and  the  approaching  great  change, 
but  she  loved  the  company  of  those  who  could 
understand  the  secret  workings  of  the  spirit,  and 
mingle  with  her  in  silent  adoration  of  that  Power, 
through  whose  all-sufficiency  she  felt  she  had 
attained  a  state  of  acceptance.  The  blessing  of 
an  unclouded  mind  even  to  the  last  was  granted, 
and  the  calm  composure  that  rested  upon  her 
countenance,  under  a  full  consciousness  that 
the  time  of  release  was  near,  was  strength- 
ening to  those  who  stood  by,  causing  them  to 
feel,  that  verily  in  passing  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  this  humble,  dedicated  spirit 
witnessed  the  sustaining  arm  of  Divine  Power 
to  be  round  about,  and  underneath. 

A  full  and  undoubted  evidence  that  all  was 
ndeed  well  with  the  departing  spirit  was  afforded, 
and  a  halo  of  glory  seemed  to  encircle  her  brow  j 
at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  returned  to  God, 
who  gave  it. 


EARLY  riETY. — NO.  LVI. 

Jane  Fryer,  of  Warrington,  Lancashire, 
laughter  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  Fryer,  was 
)orn  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  in  the  year 
761.    From  an  early  age  she  was  religiously 
lisposed.    Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very 
oung,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  considerable 
are  devolved  upon  her  who  was  the  eldest  child. 
>hc  afterwards  went  to  be  an  assistant  in  the 
amily  of  a  friend  at  Bristol,  where  she  was  much 
elovcd  for  uprightness  and  integrity,  and  where 
be  evinced  much  care  and  interest  for  the  wel- 
irc  and  preservation  of  children.    This  benevo- 
!nt  and  beneficial  temper  of  mind,  was  the  means 
*  inducing  her  to  open  a  school  at  Warrington, 
I  which  town  she  had  removed.    Here,  also, 
ic  was  greatly  esteemed  by  those  who  united 
th  her  ia  religious  profession,  as  well  as  by 
hers  who  entrusted  her  with  the  care  of  their 
ildren  ;  an  employment  for  which  she  seemed 
be  particularly  well  qualified.    Nor  did  she 
ich  by  precept  alone;  her  example,  as  a  re- 
"}o\iH  character,  was  always  salutary ;  and  on 
th  accounts  her  loss  was  much  lamented. 
Her  groat  concern  for  the  welfare  of  youth  re- 
lined  with  her  in  her  decliniog  state  of  bodily 


health.  She  said,  "  If  my  being  afflicted  might 
but  furnish  instruction  to  our  young  women,  I 
should  be  glad.  I  have  been  very  desirous  that 
their  minds  might  be  weaned  and  brought  from 
the  exteriors  that  are  about  them.  Oh !  what 
vanity  they  will  feel  them,  when  such  a  time  as 
this  comes.  My  mind  has  been  exercised  on 
their  account  as  I  sat  in  our  meetings.  I  have 
longed  that  they  might  experience  the  work  of 
real  religion  ;  but  things  have  felt  so  low,  that 
something  of  an  alarming  nature  must  come  to 
arouse  them  J  and  that  language  hath  been  sounded 
in  mine  ear,  *  Cry  aloud,  and  spare  not ;  lift  up 
thy  voice  like  a  trumpet but,  alas  !  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?    I  was  but  a  child." 

At  another  time,  she  signified  that  being 
favored  with  great  calmness,  and  her  mind 
covered  with  universal  good  will,  she  was  in- 
duced to  wonder  at  so  general  attachment  in  her 
fellow  mortals  to  sublunary  things. 

Once,  when  two  friends  were  with  her,  she 
said,  "  Oh  !  may  I  have  patience  to  wait  the 
Lord's  time,  without  offending  him  in  being  over 
anxious.  Let  us  unite  together  in  desiring  I 
may  be  preserved  in  perfect  resignation  to  his 
holy  will.''  After  a  short  pause  of  silence,  she 
engaged  in  prayer,  thus  :  "  0,  dearest  Lord  ! 
Almighty  Saviour,  if  thou  wilt  condescend  to 
favor  thy  poor,  unworthy,  afflicted  child,  with  the 
lifting  up  of  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  who 
am  deeply  tried.  But  thou  knowest  best,  0 
Father,  what  is  best  for  us,  and  necessary  that 
we  should  pass  through,  in  order  to  fit  us  for  thy 
glorious  kingdom  ;  where  nothing  that  is  im- 
pure or  unholy  can  ever  enter.  Therefore,  I 
beseech  thee,  dearest  Lord,  let  not  thine  hand 
spare,  nor  thine  eye  pity,  till  thou  hast  made  me 
perfect.  Then  I  hope  to  be  dissolved,  poor  dust 
and  ashes,  and  clothed  with  angel's  raiment.  0 
permit  me  to  join  them  in  praises  and  thanks- 
giving. My  will,  thou  knowest,  has  been  sub- 
servient to  thine  ;  and  I  have  endeavored,  ac- 
cording to  my  small  ability,  even  from  a  child, 
not  to  offend  thee,  0  my  God  !  Therefore,  I 
beg  of  thee,  to  permit  the  guardian  angel  of  thy 
presence  to  conduct  my  poor  soul  to  its  everlast- 
ing rest,  believing,  if  I  offend  thee  not,  there  is 
one  prepared  for  me,  where  I  may  for  over  as- 
cribe praises  to  thy  holy  name." 

A  little  after,  she  desired  her  friends  to  pray 
for  her,  telling  them  it  was  a  trying  season,  and 
that  she  was  sometimes  ready  to  say,  "  Why  am 
I  thus  prolonged?"  adding,  "Thou  0  Lord, 
knowest  for  what  end,  and  thy  time  is  ever  best. 
Oil,  that  T  may  bo  favored  with  thy  Divine  pre- 
sence !    That  will  m:iko  up  for  all." 

At  another  time  she  said,  My  mind  enjoys 
great  quietness.  ()h  !  the  kindness  and  con- 
descension of  the  Almighty  to  mo  I"  She  said 
also  to  the  friend  mentioned  above,  '^I  lovo  you, 
and  desire  that  our  spirits  may  unite  together  in 
worshipping  Him,  who  can  kill  and  make  alive. 
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I  have  had  to-day  sweetly  to  feel,  like  a  foretaste, 
of  that  peace  which  I  humbly  hope  to  partake  of 
soon,  without  interruption/'    One  of  her  visitors 
remarking,  that  she  believed  all  doubting  would 
be  done  away  before  the  final  removal  of  Jane, 
the  latter  replied,  "  I  have  thought  so  to-day ; 
and  then  she  broke  forth  in  praising  the  Re- 
deemer.   She  also  expresed  her  desire  for  a  re- 
lease, in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Oh,  that 
I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !    Then  could  I  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest/'    "  I  lie  lingering/'  she  added, 
"just  on  the  brink  of  eternity.    What  an  awful 
situation !    But  as  the  clay  to  the  potter,  who 
dares  say,  what  dost  thou  ?    When  a  child  I 
loved  retirement,  and  such  awfulness  attended 
my  mind,  though  I  had  no  language  to  utter, 
nor  knew  what  it  meant ;  yet  I  durst  not  disobey 
these  tender  sensations  ;  and  I  believe  the  Al- 
mighty owned  these  seasons  and  opened  my  un- 
derstanding in  early  years.  I  have  been  desirous 
not  wilfully  to  offend  Him ;  and  have  had  many 
hidden  exercises,  remembering  it  was  said,  '  In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  trouble;  but  iu  me 
peace; '  which  brought  great  sweetness  over  my 
mind.    Blessed  for  ever  be  His  name."  Soon 
after,  as  she  was  lying  in  great  composure  and 
serenity  of  mind,  she  left  the  toils  of  mortality, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age.    Her  de- 
cease was  on  the  22d  of  Eighth  month,  1788. 


THE  WRESTLING  CHAMPION. 

"  AtLondon,"  says  Sewel,  there  is  a  custom 
in  summer  time,  when  the  evening  approaches 
and  tradesmen  leave  off  working,  that  many  lusty 
fellows  meet  in  the  fields  to  try  their  skill  and 
strength  in  wrestling,  when  generally  a  multitude 
of  people  stand  gazing  in  a  ring.  Now  it  so 
fell  out  that  Edward  Burrough  passed  by  the 
place  where  they  were  wrestling,  and  standing 
still  among  the  spectators,  saw  how  a  strong  and 
dexterous  fellow  had  thrown  three  others,  and 
was  waiting  for  a  fourth  champion,  if  any  durst 
venture  to  enter  the  lists.  At  length,  none  being 
bold  enough  to  try,  Edward  Burrough  stepped 
into  the  ring,  which  was  commonly  made  up  of 
all  sorts  of  people ;  and  having  looked  upon  the 
wrestler  with  a  serious  countenance,  the  man  was 
not  a  little  surprised,  instead  of  an  airy  antago- 
nist to  meet  with  a  grave  young  man,  and  all 
stood,  as  it  were,  amazed  at  this  sight,  eagerly 
expecting  what  would  be  the  issue  of  this  combat. 
But  it  was  quite  another  combat  Edward  Bur- 
rough aimed  at.  For  having  already  fought 
against  spiritual  wickedness  that  had  once  pre- 
vailed in  him,  and  having  overcome  in  a  mea- 
sure by  the  grace  of  God,  he  now  endeavored  also 
to  fight  against  it  in  others,  and  to  turn  them 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways.  With  this  intention, 
he  began  very  seriously  to  speak  to  the  bystanders, 
and  that  with  such  a  heart-piercing  power,  that 
he  was  heard  by  this  mixed  multitude  with  no 


less  attention  than  admiration ;  for  his  speech 
tended  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  the  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  satan  to  God.  To  effect 
this,  he  labored  with  convincing  words,  showing 
how  God  had  not  left  himself  without  witness, 
but  had  gwen  to  man  a  measure  of  his  grace,  and 
enlightened  every  one  with  the  light  of  Christ. 
Thus  zealously  he  preached;  and  though  many 
might  look  upon  this  as  a  novelty,  yet  it  was  of 
such  effect  that  some  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  ;  for  he  was  a  breaker  of  stony  hearts,  and 
therefore,  by  a  certain  author  not  unjustly  called 
a  son  of  thunder,  though  he  omitted  not  in  due 
season  to  speak  a  word  of  consolation  to  those 
that  were  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit. 
— Bm'clay's  select  anecdotes* 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE. 

Bishop  Heber,  upon  departing  from  India, 
s'aid  in  his  farewell  sermon- — "  Life  bears  us  on 
like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  at 
first  glides  down  the  narrow  channel — through 
the  playful  murmuring  of  the  little  brook,  and 
the  windows  of  its  glassy  borders.  The  trees 
shed  their  blossoms  over  our  young  heads  ;  the 
bowers  of  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to 
our  young  hands  ;  we  are  happy  in  hope,  and  we 
grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  us ;  but  the 
stream  hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty. 
Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a 
wider,  deeper  flood,  amid  objects  more  striking 
and  magnificent.  We  are  animated  by  the 
moving  picture  of  enjoyment  and  industry  pass- 
ing us ;  we  are  excited  by  short  lived  disap- 
pointment. The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our 
joys  and  our  griefs  are  alike  left  us.  We  may 
be  shipwrecked,  but  we  cannot  be  delayed ; 
whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  to- 
ward its  home,  till  the  roar  of  the  ocean  is  in  our 
ears,  and  the  waves  are  beneath  our  feet,  and 
the  land  lessens  from  our  eyes,  and  the  floods 
are  lifted  up  around  us,  and  we  take  our  leave 
of  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  until  of  our  further 
voyage  there  is  no  witness,  save  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal. 


INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY, 

The  moment  a  man  parts  with  moral  indepen- 
dence— the  moment  he  judges  of  duty,  not  from 
the  inward  voice,  but  from  the  interest  and  will 
of  a  party;  the  moment  he  commits  himself  to  a 
leader  or  a  body,  and  winks  at  evil  because 
divisions  would  hurt  the  cause;  the  moment  he 
shakes  off  his  particular  responsibility,  because 
he  is  but  one  of  a  thousand,  or  a  million,  by 
whom  the  evil  is  done — that  moment  he  parts 
with  his  moral  power.    He  is  shorn  of  the  en- 
ergy of  single-hearted  faith  in  the  right  and  the  , 
true.  He  hopes  from  man's  policy  what  nothing  j 
but  loyalty  to  God  can  accomplish.    He  substi- 
tutes coarse  weapons,  forged  by  man's  wisdom,  , 
for  celestial  power. — Channing.  . 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK,    CALLED   THE  SAB- 
BATH. 

Even  among  professing  Christians  there  is  a 
diversity^ of  opinion  respecting  this  day.  All 
believe  it  right  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be 
set  apart  for  rest  and  a  more  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship;  but,  like  many  other  favors,  the  design 
is  frustrated  by  an  improper  use.  Either  too 
much  reliance  is  placed  upon  it,  or  its  obligations 
are  disregarded  almost  entirely  by  spending  this 
day  in  a  more  profligate  manner  than  any  other, 
attending  places  of  diversion,  and  otherwise 
spending  the  precious  time  unprofitable  both  to 
body  and  mind. 

Many  professing  Christians,  who  are  ready 
superstitiously  to  ascribe  every  accident  on  the 
Sabbath  to  a  violation  of  its  requisitions,  do  not 
object  to  taking  up  a  collection  to  give  their  re- 
ligious teachers  a  reward  for  their  services  on 
that  day,  while  they  are  often  accessory  to  fining 
those'making  no  profession  of  religion,  who  are 
receiving  wages  for  their  labor. 

I  am  a  friend  to  the  proper  observance  of  the 
day,  and  believe  it  right  to  refrain  from  all  ordi- 
nary business  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
but  by  attaching  holiness  to  it  above  every  other 
day  of  the  week,  there  is  danger  of  making  an 
idol  of  it,  and  thereby  destroy,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  real  intent  of  the  first  promoters  of 
Christian  order. 

Clearfield  co.,  Pa.,  Qth  mo.  1855. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  ENOUGH. 

Eight  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles  of 
his  earth's  surface  arc  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
obacco.    The  quantity  annually  produced  has 
ccently  been  estimated  to  be  four  and  a  half 
illion  of  pounds,  or  four  and  a  half  pounds  to 
ach  inhabitant.*  The  first  cost  of  one  year's 
rowth  of  tobacco,  at  four  and  a  half  cents  a 
ound,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
ollars;  but  the  sum  annually  expended  for  to- 
icco  by  the  whole  humrn  family,  is  thought  to 
,0  at  least  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This 
ould  keep  an  army  of  five  hundred  teachers  at 
ork,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  each. 
'   would  put  a  railroad  round  the  world.  It 
ould  pay  for  three  railroads,  double  track,  from 
cw-York  to  San  Francisco.    It  would  support 
1  the  honest  poor  on  the  globe.     If  it  were 
thin  the  compass  of   human  power — which 
is  not — to  spend  bo  vast  a  sum  judiciously  in 
(proving  the  human  race  by  knowledge,  disci- 
ino  an(l  art,  it  would  in  two  or  three  gcncra- 
'us,  banish  from  the  world  igaorance,  want, 
inio  and  disease.     Ah  I  man  earns  money 
ough ;    what   ho  wants  is  the  wisdom  to 
;)n(l  it! 


A  CONQUERED  PEOPLE. — LIFE  IN  BRITISH  INDIA 
— A  FEARFUL  PICTURE. 

A  work  on  Continental  India,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Massie,  a  British  Missionary, 
has  just  been  published.  It  contains  many  ap- 
palling details.  The  writer  states  that,  except 
in  some  of  the  chief  cities,  most  of  the  provinces  in 
India  are  thinly  inhabited  ;  vast  tracts  of  country 
lie  uncultivated  and  desolate,  and  the  habitations 
of  the  people  are  utterly  wretched.  Their  food 
is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  insuflBcient  to  sustain 
animal  strength.  The  mendicant  ha&  no  resting 
place,  but  is  exposed  to  desertion,  to  be  an  out- 
cast, or  hurried  from  village  to  village,  lest  his 
death  should  entail  a  burden  on  his  poor  neigh- 
bors. The  clothing  of  the  laboring  poor  is  not 
so  much  as  will  be  a  veil  to  cover  the  shame  of 
nakedness  :  a  rag  not  worth  three  pence  is  often 
the  only  garment  for  tender  and  feminine  deli- 
cacy, for  the  aged  parent,  and  the  man  of  gray 
hairs.  Few,  if  any,  of  this  class,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, ever  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  warmth 
and  shelter  of  a  midnight  covering,  when  the 
blanket  would  be  valued  and  its  protection  be  a 
blessing.  Native  laborers  work  for  native 
masters,  sometimes  for  so  low  wages  as  a  penny 
or  two  pence  per  day;  and  they  are  deemed  well 
paid  if  they  receive,  as  servants  to  Europeans, 
four  pence  daily.  It  is,  however,  in  the  oft-re- 
curring scenes  of  famine,  or  dry  seasons  and 
partial  crops,  that  the  physical  wretchedness  of 
Hindoos  is  fully  developed.  None  but  those 
who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  horrors  then 
realized,  can  imagine  how  prostrate  and  ruined 
is  their  condition  under  such  a  visitation. 

Mr.  Massie  says  : — 
I  have  stood  among  them  when  the  dead  were 
lying  at  my  feet  and  when  the  dying  fell  by  my 
side;  when  the  leprous,  maimed  in  hands  and 
feet,  exhibited  their  loathsome  extremities  ;  when 
old  age  and  childhood  were  covered  by  the  ulcers 
and  pustules  of  the  smad-pox ;  when  haggard 
famine  sat  upon  the  wan  and  sunken  cheek,  and 
the  hollow  eye  of  thousands ;  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mete  out  the  charity  of  a  generous  foreign 
community  under  the  protection  of  armed  police 
peens  ;  and  when  the  wailings  and  focblo  cry  of 
the  hungry  and  exhausted  pierced  and  agonized 
the  heart.  The  spectacle  was  not  likely  soon  to 
fade  from  the  meinor}",  or  the  causes  to  escape 
inquiry.  To  prevent  the  tens  of  thousands  per- 
ishing in  one  country  from  passing  into  neighbor- 
ing districts,  it  was  doomed  expedient  to  erect 
barriers,  and  place  an  armed  force,  lest  they 
ahouhl  paralyze  the  local  bonovolencc  which  wns 
struggling  to  mitigate  the  suftorings  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  poor.  1  have  seen  the  misorablc  and 
emaciated  victims  of  famine  searching  among  the 
camels,  elephants,  and  cattle  for  parliolos  of  grain 
which  had  passed  undigested.  S\u'h  scoucs,  if 
they  occurred  only  ouce  in  tholiistgry  of  a  nation, 
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were  enough  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  man- 
kind, and  bring  suspicion  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  men  by  whom  the  people  were  governed. 
Unhappily,  however,  they  have  been  of  frequent 
recurrence  in  British  India  j  periodically  have 
they  been  experienced,  three  times  within  fifteen 
years.  Private  letters,  official  accounts,  and 
other  sources  of  information,  unite  with  my  evid- 
ence in  representing  that  people  subject  to  such 
alarming  and  consuming  destitution,  famishing 
myriads  .depending  on  the  scanty  supplies  of 
charity,  hundreds  and  thousands  perishing  from 
want  and  attendant  diseases,  villages  and  rural 
districts  depopulated  by  migration  or  death,  the 
streams  and  rivers  choked  or  poisoned  by  the 
putrid  carcasses  of  a  people  dying  in  too  great 
numbers  to  be  buried  by  surviving  relatives — 
death  not  only  arrayed  in  its  most  ghastly  forms, 
but  also  serving  to  generate  diseases  at  which 
trembling  mortality  shudders,  and  over  which 
human  oeurage  and  science  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol." 

He  adds  that  cholera,  with  all  its  terrors,  fre- 
quently prevails,  and  that  in  1833,  more  than 
150,000  miserable  creatures  fled  from  the  coun- 
try, to  seek  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capitals, 
the  means  of  sustaining  life.  Myriads  perished 
at  home  and  on  the  roads ;  and  the  remnant  who 
did  not  abandon  the  country  parts,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  sustain  life,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
emaciation  which  defies  description.  Their 
personal  appearance  was  scarcely  human  )  their 
anatomy  was  nearly  as  much  developed  as  that 
of  actual  skeletons ;  the  articulations  of  each 
joint,  but  for  the  skin,  might  have  been  traced; 
their  stomachs  were  unnaturally  swollen,  and 
their  color  was  of  the  deepest  jet.  These  were 
British  subjects,  who  had  been  taken  under  con- 
trol and  made  tributaries,  to  the  support  of 
government ;  whose  land  was  taxed  so  highly 
that  no  more  than  seven-sixteenths  of  the  produce 
went  to  the  husbandmen  ;  and  whose  fruits  of 
industry  could  be  sold  to  no  other  merchant  than 
their  irresponsible  government ;  while  they  had 
been  able  to  purchase  goods  in  no  market  but 
what  their  rulers  furnished.  It  is  a  country 
where  the  tax  and  land  collectors,  where  the 
judges  and  arbiters  in  all  contests  or  disputes, 
are  the  armed  conquerors  and  rulers  of  the 
region. 

He  adds,  that  the  British  power  has  been 
stretched  over  Hindostan,  by  the  employment  of 
native  armies.  One  nation  has  been  marched 
against  another,  and  one  class  has  helped  to  sub- 
due the  other.  While  the  British  conquerors 
have  never  employed  a  larger  force  than  thirty- 
seven  thousand  European  troops,  the  native 
Hindoo  ranks  have  sometimes  numbered  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  fighting 
soldiers,  accoutred  and  upheld  by  British  pay. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed,  as  was  the  case, 
that  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  has  been  to  ele- 


vate the  few  and  depress  the  multitude ;  to 
cherish  a  native  aristocracy,  the  landed  gentry, 
and  a  dominant  interest.  A  few  in  every  pro- 
vince will  be  recognized  as  large  proprietors, 
wealthy  baboos,  powerful  zemindars,  and  pros- 
perous adventurers.  And  although  the  ancient 
rajahs,  or  chiefs  of  feudal  dynasties,  have  passed 
away,  men  have  been  raised  up  who  occupy  their 
places  and  power.  Not  a  few  among  the  Hin- 
doos have  acquired  property  and  influence  by 
their  subserviency  to  English  employers,  and 
their  consequent  facilities  for  trafiic  and  lucra- 
tive speculation.  Such  men  have  retired  to  their  r 
own  country,  and  secured  to  themselves  distinc- 
tion and  influence  among  their  countrymen. 
These,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  rather  than 
as  any  exemplification  of  the  beneficence  of 
British  rule  in  India. — Exchange  paper. 


DIVISIBILITY. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  matter 
has  been  divided  into  almost  incredible  minute- 
ness. Gold  has  been  hammered  so  thin,  that 
360,000  leaves  are  required  to  make  an  inch  in 
thickness.  360,000  leaves  will  make  1,800 
volumes  of  200  pages  each,  so  that  in  the  small 
space  of  one  inch  our  little  readers  might  have  a 
library  containing  as  many  volumes  as  the  Wil- 
mington Library. 

The  relative  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
seen  through  a  telescope,  are  marked  by  fine  lines 
of  wire,  that  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It 
is  necessary  that  these  wires  should  be  exceed- 
ingly fine,  otherwise,  being  magnified  by  the  eye- 
glass, they  would  have  an  apparent  thickness 
that  would  render  them  inapplicable  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  spider's  web  was  formerly  used,  but 
as  the  power  of  the  glasses  was  very  much  in- 
creased, these  were  found  to  be  too  coarse. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Dr. 
Wollaston  succeeded  in  obtainiffg  wire  for  this 
purpose,  that  did  not  exceed  the  18,000th  of  au 
inch  in  diameter.    It  is  said  that  a  quantity  of 
this  wire  equal  in  bulk  to  a  common  rifle  ball, 
would  reach  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 
This  wire  is  made  of  platinum,  and  the  process  bj ; 
which  it  was  made  is  very  ingenious.  Thef 
Doctor  had  platinum  wire  drawn  out  as  fine  | 
possible,  and  then  drawn  through  the  axis  of  i  '^ 
small  glass  tube,  into  which  melted  silver  waf  f 
poured.    The  silver  and  platinum  now  formec , 
one  wire,  which  was  again  drawn  out  as  fine  as , 
possible.    The  whole  was  next  put  in  nitric  acic 
which  dissolved  away  the  silver  but  left  th< 
platinum  wire  so  fine  that  it  could  not  be  seei 
with  the  naked  eye. 

The  organized  world  afi'ords  still  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  extreme  divisibility  of  matter. 

The  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  animals 
is  not  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  uniform  fluid,  but  i : 
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composed  of  small  red  globules  floating  in  a  trans- 
parent fluid  called  serum.  In  the  human  species 
the  diameter  of  these  globules  is  about  the  4000th 
of  an  inch,  and  consequently  in  a  drop  of  blood 
that  would  hang  suspended  from  the  point  of  a 
fine  cambric  needle,  there  would  be  no  less  than 
a  million  of  these  globules.  But  animalcula 
have  been  discovered  that  are  smaller  than  these 
globules;  if  these  have  globules  of  blood  that 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
bodies,  as  the  globules  of  our  blood  do  to  the 
size  of  our  bodies,  by  what  process  of  calculation 
shall  we  arrive  at  numbers  sufficiently  expres- 
sive to  convey  an  accarate  idea  of  the  minuteness 
of  these  globules  ? — Delaware  Journal. 


ELECTRICITY  CONDUCTION. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  re- 
cently delivered  by  Professor  Faraday,  before  the 
Royal  Society,  on  a  disputed  question  of  electri- 
cal conduction  : 

"  The  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  electricity 
can  be  transmitted  through  fluid  bodies  without 
decomposing  them.    In  explaining  and  illustrat- 
ing the  subject,  Prof.  Faraday  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  experiments,  to  show  the  relative  powers 
of  different  substances  of  conducting  frictional 
and  voltaic  electricity.    The  conduction  of  fric- 
tional electricity  by  wires,  by  the  hand,  and  by 
a  solid  piece  of  nitre,  when  applied  to  a  charged 
electrometer,  are  supposed  to  be  produced  with- 
out any  chemical  action,  and  is  called  '  conduc- 
tion proper but  when  liquids  are  the  media 
through  which  electricity  is  conducted,  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  many  experiments  seem 
to  confirm  the  opinion,  which  by  some  electri- 
cians is  considered  an  established  law,  the  amount 
of  decomposition  has  a  definite  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  transmitted.  Faraday's 
researches  have  established  the  fact,  that  when 
in  electric  current  is  passing  through  a  fluid  and 
decomposing  it,  the  process  of  decomposition 
:akes  place  instantaneously  in  each  particle  of 
:he  fluid  that  serves  to  conduct  the  electricity,  | 
md  that  a  train  of  decompositions  and  recom- 
)08itions  is  thus  set  in  action.    Whether  any 
)ortion  of  electricity  passes  by    conduction  pro- 
)er'''  beyond  that  which  thus  decomposes  the 
luid,  is  the  question  that  remains  to  bo  deter- 
iiiaed,  and  on  which  Prof.  Faraday  expressed 
imself  still    doubtful,    though    it   might  bo 
athcred  from  his  observations  that  his  opinion 
3an3  towards  the  hypothesis  of  partial  '  conduc- 
on  proper'  through  fluids.    To  give  an  idea  of 
le  vast  quantities  of  electricity  that  arc  excited 
y  chemical  action,  and  the  difficulty  of  cstimat- 
ig  the  amount  transmitted,  he  kept  a  galvano- 
iCter  deflected  for  a  few  moments  by  the  oxeite- 
cnt  of  electricity  in  a  small  pair  of  platinum 
id  zinc  plates  applied  to  his  tongue,  and  ob- 
TvetLthat  in  that  short  space  of  time  a  greater 


quantity  of  electricity  had  been  called  into  action 
by  those  small  plates  than  is  contained  in  several 
thunder  storms.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred 
that  a  quantity  of  voltaic  electricity,  inappreci- 
able by  the  instruments  employed  in  ordinary 
experiments,  might  be  conducted  unobserved, 
without  decomposing  action,  which  quantity, 
however,  if  it  had  been  in  the  state  of  intensity 
of  frictional  electricity,  would  exhibit  powerfii 
effects. 

Professor  Faraday  noticed  the  experiments  of 
electricians  on  the  Continent,  which  appeared  to 
confirm  the  notion,  that  even  frictional  electricity 
cannot  be  conducted  through  water  without  de- 
composing it,  and  in  opposition  to  that  hypo- 
thesis, he  exhibited  others,  which  he  said  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
water  conducts  directly,  in  the  same  manner  as 
solid  conductors.  Two  wet  muslin  bags,  blown 
out,  to  resemble  in  effect  two  large  soap  bubbles, 
were  held  in  the  electric  field,  between  the 
electrical  machine  and  a  conductor  connected 
with  the  earth,  without  being  so  near  as  to  re- 
ceive any  charge.  When  removed  together,  and 
applied  to  the  electrometer,  there  was  no  indi- 
cation of  electricity ',  but  when  one  bag  was 
separated  from  the  other  whilst  under  the  influ- 
ence of  electrical  induction,  they  then  exhibited 
electrical  conditions,  one  being  negative  and  the 
other  positive,  in  the  same  manner  as  two 
metallic  balls  would.  The  evaporation  of  spirits 
of  wine  without  decomposition,  by  the  heat  of 
two  immersed  conducting  plates  from  a  voltaic 
battery,  was  also  noticed,  as  evidence  of  'con- 
duction proper'  by  a  fluid.  Prof.  Faraday,  in 
conclusion,  expressed  his  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  mysterious  power  of  electricity,  and  said, 
with  respect  to  the  special  action  of  the  force  he 
had  that  evening  noticed,  his  mind  *  is  still  in 
doubt.'" 


VALUE  OF  TRIFLES. 

A  kind  word,  a  gentle  act,  a  cheerful  smile, — 
what  sunshine  they  bring  with  them  ;  especially 
to  the  sorrowing  heart.  IIow  much  by  these 
we  may  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and 
to  the  pleasant  memories  of  those  who  meet  us 
in  life's  journey.  It  is  these  little  kindnes.^cs, 
these  gentle  offices  of  courtesy  and  affection,  that 
make  up  half  the  real  blessedness  of  life.  And 
they  cost  so  little  !  They  ask  so  small  a  portion 
of  our  time  and  labor  ;  so  little  sacrifice  of  our 
convenience  or  comfort. 


In  order  to  grow  w^cr,  says  the  Westminster 
Review,  perhaps  wc  ro\ild  hardly  do  better  than 
recur  to  the  little  parable  spoken  some  time 
since,  on  the  border  of  Wales,  by  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  the  Kvanpolical  AUinnco  :  "  I  iras 
going  towards  the  hills,"  he  paid,  early  one 
misty  morning.    1  saw  soUcthiug  luoviug  on 
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the  mountain  side,  so  strange  looking  that  I  took 
it  for  a  monster.  When  I  came  nearer  to  it,  I 
found  it  was  a  man.  When  I  came  still  nearer 
to  him,  I  found  he  was  my  brother." 
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DRUMMOND  LIGHT. 

The  three  angles  of  the  enormous  triangle  by 
which  a  topographical  survey  is  primarily  con- 
ducted, sometimes  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles 
asunder,  must  be  visible  from  one  another ;  but 
how  to  produce  the  visibility  ?  In  the  earlier 
surveys,  where  such  daring  distances  were  not 
attempted,  a  signal  light  was  in  some  cases  ob- 
tained by  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  from  a 
well  adjusted  surface  of  polished  tin,  or  by  Ben- 
gal lights  being  fired  at  night,  or  by  a  powerful 
Argand  lamp  being  placed  behind  a  lens  or  be- 
fore a  parabolic  reflector;  but  Lieut.  Drummond, 
of  the  English  Navy,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Irish  survey,  made  a  happy  suggestion,  which 
eclipsed  in  efficiency  all  others. 

In  what  is  called  the  Drummond  or  Lime 
light,  a  small  ball  of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  spirit  flame  fed  by  pure  oxygen  gas;  the 
flame,  in  a  highly-vivid  state,  heats  the  lime  to 
an  intense  degree,  and  in  this  heated  state  it 
emits  a  light  of  surprising  brilliancy,  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  flame  yeb  seen.  So  beautiful  was 
Drummond' s  apparatus  constructed,  that  the 
lamp  fed  itself  with  spirit  and  with  oxygen,  sup- 
plied itself  with  balls  of  lime,  as  each  one  slowly 
wasted,  and  reflected  its  surpassing  light  from 
an  exquisitely  polished  parabolic  surface  of  sil- 
vered copper.  It  was  not  merely  figuratively, 
but  literally  true,  that  a  piece  of  lime  not  bigger 
than  a  boy's  marble,  emitted  a  light  at  London- 
derry which  was  visible  at  Belfast — a  distance 
in  a  direct  line  of  nearly  seventy  miles.  On  a 
later  occasion.  Colonel  Colby  made  a  lime-light 
signal  visible  from  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  to  Ben 
Lomond,  in  Scotland,  a  straight  line  distance  of 
ninety-five  miles, — Daily  Morning  Times. 


READ  BEFORE  YOU  BUY. 

At  a  public  auction  of  the  library  of  Dr. 
Francis  Bernard,  (an  eminent  English  physician,) 
it  happened  in  the  progress  of  the  sale,  that  the 
auctioneer  held  up  a  particular  book,  and  called 
tho  attention  of  the  crowd  to  it,  saying,  "that 
there  was  an  important  observation  written  in 
the  volume  he  was  about  to  sell,  in  Dr.  Bernard's 
own  hand!"  This  intimation  produced  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  among  the  bidders ;  but  when  the  book 
was  knocked  down  at  a  high  price,  the  purchaser 
read  to  his  astonishment :  I  have  perused  this 
book,  and  it  is  not*  worth  a  farthing/' 


¥oT  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

No  man  who  has  a  sense  of  his  own  resposibili- 
ty,  and  who  fully  appreciates  his  duty  to  the 
world,  and  more  especially  to  the  Church,  can 
look  calmly  on  the  fluctuating  scenes  of  our  own 
time,  without  being  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  apparent 
inefficiency  of  the  means  employed  to  accomplish 
it.  The  subject  of  slavery,  the  absorbing  question 
of  the  present  day,  ofi"ers  a  fitting  theme  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  which  may  be  recommended 
as  the  safety  lamp  that  is  to  guide  the  workman 
in  those  dark  recesses  which  the  reformatory 
movements  of  our  day  propose  to  explore  and  \ 
purify.  j 

Several  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  have  I 
already  separated  upon  this  engrossing  topic;  and  I 
in  politics  the  same  dividing  line  is  being  drawn.  I 
The  parties  and  factions  that  have  hitherto  oc- 1 
cupied  places  of  power,  appear  to  be  sinking  | 
into  imbecility,  while  the  slave  power  on  the  one  I 
hand,  and  its  opponents  on  the  other,  are  rising  ; 
in  strong  antagonism  with  each  other,  mingled,  : 
unhappily,  with  much  bitter  and  hostile  feeling.  \ 
It  becomes  us  to  enquire,  how  far  church  and  j 
state  should  mingle  together  in  the  strife,  or,  ^ 
rather,  how  far  the  church  should  go  in  its  ^ 
award  of  commendation  to  the  political  move-  ^ 
ments  of  the  day ;  movements  that  seem  to  have 
a  tendency  toward  the  support  of  testimonies  ; 
held  by  religious  professors,  and  especially  by  i 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  vote  ;  and  to  vote  in 
support  of  those  testimonies  which  the  Society  of  ' 
Friends  holds  dear.    The  answer  of  this  question  i 
must  be  met  in  every  man's  conscience ;  and, 
considering  a  vote  in  the  light  of  a  testimony 
against  evil,  most  religious  men,  probably,  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative.    But  the  spirit  of 
warfare  in  the  political  arena  of  party  strife,  and ! 
sectional  prejudice,  or  bitterness,  should  be  care- 1 
fully  guarded  against.    How  rife  this  is,  may  be  { 
learned  from  almost  every  daily  paper  that  issues 
from  the  press ;  how  rare  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
preached  a  charity  that  sufi'ereth  long,  may  k  | 
learned  from  the  same  source.    It  is  the  natural  i 
and  inevitable  result  of  opposing  political  parties  f 
that  they  should  indulge  in  harshness,  and  alloT^f 
their  prejudices,  in  some  measure,  to  bias  theii! 
judgment.    The  North  and  the  South  are  op : 
posed  to  each  other,  and  the  political  leaders  o  i 
both  sections  abuse  and  vilify  their  opponents  | 
the  papers  of  one  are  filled  with  stories  of  wren,'! 
and  outrage,  while  those  of  the  other  become  th  ! 
justifiers  of  evil,  and  accusers  in  their  turn.  Th  ; 
spirit  of  detraction  and  war  abound  in  each,  au'i 
it  becomes  us  to  ask,  how  far  we  are  committe  | 
to  this  spirit.    A  firm,  determined  opposition  tj 
the  sins  of  the  land  becomes  the  Christian  warrio:; 
but  how  far  his  weapons  should  accord  with  thoj j 
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of  the  world,  is  a  serious  question,  involving  not 
only  individual  welfare,  but  public  and  general 
good. 

Slavery  has  drawn  a  line  of  separation  between 
the  North  and  South,  not  only  on  political 
grounds,  but  in  the  religious,  social,  and  education- 
al interests  of  the  two  sections.    The  members 
of  the  visible  church  may  be  separated  by  geo- 
graphical lines,  but  should  the  bond  which  unites 
heart  to  heart  be  broken,  or  limited  by  sectional 
bounds?    Must  there  be  jealousy  and  abuse,  or 
ven  prejudice,  against  such  as  feel  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  who  desire  to  do  their  duty  but 
are  ignorant  of  it  ?    We  are  too  apt  to  measure 
bhe  sin   of   slaveholders  by  what  we  know 
tvould  be  the  enormity  of  our  own  guilt,  if  we 
vere  to  adopt  their  practices.    The  mantle  of 
)ur  charity  is  not  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
nultitude]  of  their  ignorance  and  infirmities. 
While  it  may  be  our  duty  to  come  out  from  among 
hem  and  be  separate  in  practice,  we  should  still 
)e  near  them  in  sympathy,  labor  and  prayer, 
et  us  not  fall  into  the  general  tide  of  carnal  op- 
(osition,  nor  become  standard  bearers  in  political 
trife,  but  rather  the  simple  messengers  of  that 
^;ospel  which  longeth  for  the  heathen  and  re- 
aseth  not  the  vilest  of  the  race.  P. 
7ih  mo.  1855. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE. — COMBUSTION. 

During  a  recent  lecture  by  Prof.  Faraday,  at 
10  Royal  Institute,  London,  a  piece  of  pure  iron, 
iculiarly  prepared  so  that  its  particles  might 
•esent  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
kygen  in  the  atmosphere,  was  ignited,  and  con- 
tiued  to  burn  like  tinder.    Some  iron  filings 
id   gunpowder    were   mixed   together,  and 
rinkled  into  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  burn- 
5  on  a  plate,  when  the  iron  filings  caught  fire 
d  burnt  in  bright  sparks,  whilst  the  gunpowder 
ssed  through  the  flame  without  igniting,  and 
e  quantity  that  fell  on  the  plate  was  afterwards 
led  and  exploded.    Lead  prepared  in  a  similar 
ly  was  shown  to  be  still  more  inflammable,  for 
caught  fire  in  a  beautiful  flame  when  exposed 
the  air.    Prof.  Faraday  stated  that  lead  is 
arly  as  inflammable  as  phosphorus,  and  he  cx- 
I^inod  the  cause  of  its  not  burning  in  ordinary 
cumstances,  to  be  that  the  solid  product  of 
nbustion  forms  a  film  that  prevents  contact 
/h  the  oxygen,  and  the  conducting  power  of 
)  other  parts  of  the  metal  draws  off  and  dis- 
atcs  the  beat.    lie  pointed  out  the  admirable 
angcmcnts  by  which  those  combustible  pro- 
ties  of  the  metal  are  kept  in  proper  control, 
I  bodies  that  are  really  so  in  inflammable  arc 
lo  to  serve  as  strong  resistors  of  combustion. 
)f.  Faraday  said  that  thougli  animal  lieat  is 
,  generally  speaking,  caused  by  combustion, 
the  analogy  between  the  processes  is  so  close, 
t  he  could  not,  with  satisfaction  to  himself, 
3ludo  his  lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  com- 


position without  alluding  to  the  subject^  and 
showing  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are  going 
on  in  the  lungs  during  respiration.  He  then  ar- 
ranged some  experiments  to  prove  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  and  he  presented 
on  a  plate  a  mass  of  charcoal  weighing  three  lbs., 
as  representing  the  quantity  that  passes  from  a 
man  during  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
volume  of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere,  though  it 
contained  only  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  is, 
he  stated,  greater  than  all  the  carbon  that  is  stored 
in  coal  strata  in  the  earth,  or  spread  pn  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  in  vegetation. — Scientific 
American. 


DEATHS  BY  HEAT. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  terrible 
coup  de  soleil,  or  sun-stroke,  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  our  own  during  hot  weather.  In 
Europe  it  is  comparatively  unknown,  nor  is  it 
ever  found  to  exert  its  fearful  influence  in  the 
hottest  torrid  clime  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
found  in  New  York.  The  great  cause  is  really 
not  so  much  the  extreme  heat  itself,  as  its 
action  upon  those  not  accustomed  to  its  influence. 
Thus  the  coup  cle  soleil  is  more  frequent  when 
there  has  been  a  cool  spell  of  weather  within  the 
past  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  are  all  so  much 
wedded  to  mere  use  and  habit  that  we  cannot  be 
induced  to  lay  it  aside  even  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  personal  convenience, 
and  perhaps  when  life  itself  is  at  stake.  Most 
decidedly  a  very  great  pity.  For  were  it  not  for 
this,  we  would  lie  by,  from  twelve  meridian 
until  four,  P.  M.,  and  make  it  up  by  early  rising 
and  going  to  bed  a  little  later.  There  are  divers 
little  inconveniences  in  the  way  of  this  arrange- 
ment, such  as  bank  hours  and  broker's  hours, 
but  we  were  not  thinking  of  things  in  the  way, 
but  of  things  as  they  should  be,  if  all  were  in 
proper  order. 

But  those  who  are  sun-struck  arc  not  generally 
busied  in  counting-rooms,  but  arc  day  laborers, 
and  men  who  might  as  well  be  at  work  in  the 
fresh,  cool,  early  morning,  as  during  the  atro- 
cious heat  of  noon-day.  In  some  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  day-laborers  going 
to  their  work  as  early  as  three  in  the  morning. 
But  ibese  are  people  who  go  to  roost  with  the 
birds,  if  not  a  little  in  advance  of  the  feathered 
gentry. 

IMuch  as  is  said  about  the  heat,  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  there  are  very  few  places  in 
tropical  climates  where  tlie  thormomotor  rises 
much  higher  than  in  IMiiladolpbia.  Pnrkyns  in 
his  Life  in  Abyssinia,  speaks  of  the  tlicrmomotor 
as  being  at  120  to  L30  deg.  in  the  sun,  which 
would  about  correspond  to  08  or  100  deg.  in  the 
shade.  There  are  one  or  two  unfortunate  places 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  m  well  as  the  cele- 
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brated  Pan  of  Matanzas,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
proverb  is  reversed,  and  that  he  fares  worst  who 
goes  out  of  the  fire  into  the  pan ;  but  we  cannot  hope 
to  excel  in  all  things,  and  will  therefore  admit 
that  there  are,  or  may  be,  one  or  two  places 
which  excel  Third  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Nassau  street.  New  York,  and  the 
whole  of  Albany,  in  heat.  But  in  the  tropical 
regions  referred  to,  the  natives  have  the  sense  to 
go  in  not  only  when  it  rains,  but  when  it  shines. 
This  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  which  we  have  yet  to 
learn, — Evening  Bulletin. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 


"blind  as  a  mole." 

On  a  bright  sunshiny  day  ''in  the  merry  month 
of  May,"  a  few  years  ago,  I  found  myself,  in 
company  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  scrambling  all 
fours  over  an  abrupt  piece  of  rock  which  looks 
up  on  the  one  side  to  Edina's  hoary-headed  guar- 
dian, Arthur's  Seat,  and  down  on  the  other  into 
the  placid  face  of  Duddingston  Loch.  The  spot 
is  to  a  certain  extent  historic  ground,  for  along 
this  little  valley  the  young  chevalier's  army  de- 
filed in  1745,  on  their  way  to  the  fiield  of  Pres- 
tonpans.  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  was  the 
aim  of  our  walk  :  certainly  my  friend  had  an  eye 
to  the  picturesque,  and  inhaled  many  a  good 
draught  of  light  and  shade  ;  while  I  picked  up 
tiny  morsels  of  grass  and  trashy-looking  weeds, 
eyeing  them  with  greater  glee  than  the  Bathurst 
or  San  Francisco  pilgrim  fingers  his  jaundice- 
faced  idol.  Having  no  exclusive  object  in  our 
ramble,  we  felt  at  liberty  to  draw  amusement  and 
instruction  from  any-thing,  whether  from  the 
cirrus  clouds  chasing  each  other  across  the  clear 
blue  field  of  heaven,  or  those  noisy  gentlemen 
the  sable  daws,  careering  round  the  distant 
towers  of  old  Craig-Millar  Castle.  The  attention 
of  my  companion  was  attracted  by  a  rustling 
noise  close  under  his  feet ;  and  making  a  by  no 
means  graceful  descent  to  the  spot  whence  it 
proceeded,  he  noticed  appearing  from  a  compact 
mass  of  stones  and  rubbish  the  hind  quarters  of 
a  dark  rat-looking  animal,  which  seemed  violent- 
ly convulsed  by  vain  efforts  to  pierce  further 
into  the  ground.  To  solve,  if  possible,  his  diffi- 
culty, I  joined  him,  and  seizing  the  stumpy  tail, 
pulled  from  its  dark  and  winding  retreat  a  strug- 
gling mole.  Many  of  our  country  readers,  when 
boys,  may  have  thoughtlessly  caught  such  by 
means  of  a  trap — thoughtlessly,  we  say,  for  the 
mole  is  not  an  animal  to  be  foolishly  destroyed, 
as  it  often  has  been.  As  suddenly  as  a  greasy- 
tailed  pig  the  animal  slipped  from  my  fingers, 
and  before  I  could  retake  him,  was  half  buried 
among  the  roots  of  the  grass  :  but  when  swung 
comfortably  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  escape 
was  impossible,  and  home  we  went  with  our 
prize,  which  puffed  and  snorted  in  the  worst  im- 
aginable humor. 

Anxious  to  watch  the  habits  of  our  singular 


friend,  a  temporary  habitation  was  constructe 
for  him,  from  an  old  tea-chest,  on  which  wi 
fitted  a  glass  lid,  with  sufficient  apertures  to  ai' 
mit  an  abundant  supply  of  air.    A  quantity 
earth  served  him  for  a  bed,  and  worms,  in  dozen  j 
constituted  his  daily  rations.    Could  any  reaso 
able  mole  desire  more?    And  yet,  on  the  thi: 
day  from  his  capture,  he  was  among  the  thin 
which  were  ! 

Believing  that  some  little  interest  may 
taken  even  in  a  humble  mole  by  the  readers  n 
the    Leisure  Hour,"  I  purpose  to  detail  our  o ) 
servations,  first,  on  his  habits,  and  then  on  1 1| 
structure.    Determined  to  decide  for  ourselvc  j 
if  possible,  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  molt  } 
eyes,  or  no  eyes,"  we  set  about  a  series  of  si  { 
pie  experiments  to  test  our  friend's  susceptibil 
ty  to  light.    Of  course  we  had  the  authority  t 
many  naturalists  in  favor  of  his  eyesight,  a 
among  the  rest,  that  of  old  Buffon;  but,  unfor 
nately  for  the  credibility  of  all  his  statemeo 
we  had  also  read  in  the  same  gentleman's  wo 
that  four  hundred  men  breakfasted  on  the  ( 
of  a  dodo,  and  this  dreadful  swallow  made  \ 


very  suspicious. 
As  the  box  in 


which  the  mole  resided 


provided  with  a  glass  top,  we  could  at  pleas 
keep  him  in  comparative  darkness,  or  shoi 
in  upon  him  a  flood  of  light,  by  simply  mov 
the  gas  flame  so  as  to  have  it  shaded  by  the  s 
of  the  box,  or  placed  in  full  blaze  above  the  gl 
When  in  the  former  state,  the  little  nibbler 
voured  his  supper  of  worms  with  great  avid; 
seeming  to  be  as  comfortable  on  the  surface* 
the  mould  as  if  in  his  subterranean  burrow ; 
no  sooner  was  the  light  brought  to  bear  u 
him  than  he  displayed  the  utmost  uneasin 
and  dived  into  the  profundity  of  the  soil, 
his  marches,  also,  which,  by  the  way,  tho' 
not  so  full  of  grace  as  a  dancing-master's  w 
were  yet  far  from  ungainly,  he  invariably 
peared  cognizant  of  the  presence  of  an  oppo; 
obstacle  without  coming  in  actual  contact  wit 
and  turned  right  or  left,  face-about,  in  qui 
a  dignifled  style.    In  some  instances  the  s:  il 
of  the  obstacle  might  have  been  the  indicate.  )f 
its  presence ;  but  in  order  to  overrule  this 
jection,  a  variety  of  objects  were  employee 
the  human  hand,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  table  k 
a  bit  of  looking-glass,  a  tea-plate,  and  sc"*  M 
other  articles  ;  and  invariably  with  the  samcj 
suit :  so  that  the  next  time  a  man  runs  his  ;i<l 


against  a  post,  we  will  try  to  forget  the  old  Jy 
ing,  ''  as  blind  as  a  mole."  I 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  prey,  we  had  ancei 
proof  of  our  friend's  eyesight.    A  few 
were  dropped  quietly  into  the  box,  out 
mole's  sight :  they  speedily  crept  into  the  m 
but  in  their  perambulations  again  saw  lig^ 
intervals,  not  unfrequently  a  few  inches  t  >ri 
Mr.  Mole's  nose  j  but  wo  betide  the  unh  p, 
wight  who  did  so  !  he  was  carefully  wa  [ 
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until  an  opportunity  occurred  of  getting  him 
endwise  into  the  sharp-toothed  jaws  of  his  de- 
troyer,  when  he  was  quietly  munched  up,  just 
is  a  child  would  a  stick  of  barley-sugar.  This 
ast  fact  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  which 
ame  under  our  observation.  Why,  with  his 
trong  jaws  and  lancet  teeth,  he  would  not  seize 
I  worm  by  the  side,  as  I  have  seen  a  waternewt 
lo  scores  of  times,  and  make  his  own  of  it,  in- 
tead  of  allowing  one  after  another  to  scamper 
ff  from  between  his  very  jaws,  I  cannot  under- 
tand ;  but  that  such  is  the  case  I  am  well  as- 
ured.  Our  verdict  on  the  eyes  of  the  mole 
mounts  to  this,  that  the  mole  does  see,  but  that 
is  range  of  vision  is  very  limited. 

Having  thus  declared  that  our  friend  has  the 
ower  of  sight,  it  would  be  still  more  satisfactory 
3  find,  if  possible,  his  eyes.  For  this  purpose  a 
arty  of  young  naturalists  sat  on  his  body,  while 
ne,  with  all  the  sage  demonstrativeness  of  a 
uvier,  proceeded  with  the  work  of  dissection, 
.s  our  observations  of  the  head  entirely  agree 
ith  those  of  H.  K.  Creed,  Esq.,  of  Christ's 
ollege  Cambridge,  and  published  by  him  in  the 
Naturalist,"  February,  1852,  it  will  suffice  to 
Hve  his  account.  "  Having  lately,"  he  says, 
been  carefully  exaniining  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
on  mole,  I  find  that  the  little  black  tubercules 
hich  are  seen,  on  turning  aside  the  hair,  on 
ch  side  of  the  head,  have  each  an  optic  nerve 
mmunicating  with  the  brain.''  This  is  suffi- 
3nt  proof  that  the  reviled  little  animal  in  ques- 
)n  enjoys  the  blessings  of  sight;  for  surely  an 
il-wise  Creator  would  never  form  an  animal 
th  all  the  apparatus  for  vision,  and  yet  deny  it 
use  of  it. 

Passing  now  from  the  eyes  to  the  general  struc- 
trj  of  the  mole,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on 
noving  his  coat  is  the  extraordinary  develop- 
snt  of  the  muscles  of  the  forepart  of  the  body, 
comparison  with  the  hinder  quarters.  The 
ns,  or  fore  legs,  are  short,  stiff- looking  append- 
as,  and  covered  with  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
)crabundanco  of  flesh.    This,  however  is  not 
case  ;  large  as  the  quantity  is,  it  is  firm,  u.se- 
flosh,  giving  healthy  strength  to  every  action 
flic  body.    The  chest  also  is  protected  by  a 
tick  and  broad  expansion  of  muscles.  But,  lack- 
ly  for  tlio  hind-legs,  they  arc  as  poor  as  a  rat's, 
tain  it  is,  that  were  the  creature  divided  about 
middle  in  two  pieces,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over  the  impression  that  the  one  part  bclong- 
0  a  larder  resident,  and  the  other  to  a  poor 
f-starvcd  outcast.    The  aim  in  this  unequal 
ribulion  of  flesh  is  very  cvidiMit.    From  t\u) 
uro  of  the  mole's  habits,  it  requires  prodigious 
ngth  in  its  fore  (juartera,  that  it  may  over- 
10  tliG  many  obstacles  to  its  subterranean  cx- 
ations. 

for  is  the  difTcrence  in  the  skeleton  loss  mark- 
Tho  bones  of  the  hind  log  exhibit  no  mato- 
difForcnoe  from  tho  corresponding  bones  in 


higher  animals,  being  elongated  and  cylindrical 
in  shape,  as  in  the  legs  of  a  hare  or  rabbit.  In 
the  fore-legs,  however,  we  have  a  structure  which 
almost  defies  description,  though  we  hope  by  aid 
of  the  accompanying  skeleton  to  give  some  notion 
of  its  peculiarities.  Tc  begin  with  the  scapula, 
or  shoulder  blade,  which  in  man  and  most  other 
mammals  assumes  a  somewhat  triangular  form, 
having  two  flat  faces,  one  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  an  upright  ridge  ;  this  bone  is  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  picked  the  fiddle-bone  of  a 
rabbit.  In  the  mole  the  scapula  loses  its  expand- 
ed form,  and  appears  as  a  prismatic  club,  with 
three  sharp  edges,  and  furrows  between  them. 
,  Collar-bones  attach  the  shoulder-joint  to  the 
i  breast-bone,  and  are  present  only  in  a  few  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  monkeys,  kangaroos,  bats,  and 
two  or  three  others.  In  shape,  it  may  be  said 
generally  to  resemble  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty, 
being  a  long  and  beautifully  curved  bone;  in  our 
subject,  however,  its  length  is  contracted,  and  its 
breadth  increased,  being  a  short,  thickened  body, 
with  greater  breadth  than  length.  Next  look  at 
the  humerus  ;  instead  of  a  fine  long  cylindrical 
bone,  a  shortened,  flattened,  and  sinuated  piece 
of  osseus  matter  is  presented,  with  curves  and 
points,  and  flats  and  depressions,  sufficient  to 
puzzle  a  mathematician.  The  aim  of  this  won- 
derful formation  of  bone  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  large  development  of  muscle;  namely,  to  give 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  the  burrowing  crea- 
ture to  overcome  almost  any  difficulties,  and  re- 
sist impending  dangers,  which  would  inevitably 
destroy  an  animal  of  another  organiza^^^ion. 

It  is  impossible,  in  contemplating  the  anato- 
my of  such  a  creature,  not  to  feel  that  it  is  as 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  the  gigantic  elephant,  or 
the  well  proportioned  horse ;  and  that  it  as  for- 
cibly displays  the  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  great  and  benevolent  Maker  of 
ns  all. 


The  census  of  1850  shows  that  tho  oldest 
person  living  in  tho  United  States  was  140. 
This  person  was  an  Indian  woman,  residing  in 
North  Carolina.  In  the  same  State  was  an  In- 
dian aged  125,  a  negro  woman  111,  two  black 
females  110  cacli,  one  mulatto  male  120,  and 
several  white  males  and  females  aged  from  100 
to  114.  In  the  parish  of  Lafayotto,  Louisiana, 
was  a  female  black,  aged  120.  In  several  of  the 
States  there  were  found  persons,  whitr  and  black, 
aged  from  1 10  to  1  ir>.  There  were  in  the  United 
States  in  lsr)0,  2.555  person.s  over  100  years. 
This  shows  that  about  one  person  in  0,000  will 
be  likely  to  live  to  that  age.  Therr  are  now 
about  20,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
\*ero  living  wlien  the  Declaratiou  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed  in  177().  They  must  neces- 
sarily be  about  SO  years  old  now,  in  order  to 
have  lived  at  (hat  time.  Tho  French  census  of 
1861  show  only  102  persons  over  100  years  old  ; 
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though  their  population  was  near  36,000,000. 
Old  age  is,  therefore,  attained  among  us  much 
more  frequently  than  in  France. — North  Ameri- 
can. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  daily  miracles  of  life  attract  no  attention, 
because  habit  has  dulled  our  sensibilities ;  but 
they  are  none  the  less  extraordinary,  none  the 
less  cogent  as  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  great 
First  Cause.  For  an  illustration  take  the  atmos- 
phere. 

In  this  subtle  fluid,  which  overflows  land  and 
deep,  like  another  ocean,  all  creatures  live  and 
move,  as  fish  in  the  sea..  Without  the  atmos- 
phere, the  lungs  would  cease  to  play,  the  blood 
to  keep  pure,  pulsation  to  go  on,  existence  to 
continue.  If,  by  any  strange  alchemy  of  nature, 
the  atmosphere  could  be  suddenly  extirpated, 
all  created  animals  would  die,  like  mice  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  To  the 
atmosphere  we  are  indebted  for  the  vital  prin- 
ciple that  feeds  our  fires. 

We  cook  our  food,  warm  our  dwellings,  and 
drive  our  locomotives  through  the  direct  aid  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  atmosphere  in  motion 
that  propels  ships  across  the  deep,  or  brings  us 
cooling  gales  in  the  heats  of  summer.  Sight 
is  reflected  by  the  atmosphere,  so  that  we  owe  to 
it  the  painted  clouds  of  sunset  and  the  refulgent 
tints  of  dawn.  , 

The  atmosphere  is  the  principal  agent  in  modi- 
fying climate.  The  rains  of  spring,  the  snows 
of  winter,  the  gentle  dew,  the  pelting  shower,  all 
owe  their  origin  to  the  atmosphere.  Lieutenant 
Maury  has  felicitously,  described  it  as  the  mighty 
pumping  machine,  drawing  water  up  from  the 
ocean,  carrying  it  in  the  form  of  'vapor  to  the 
land,  and  precipitating  it  over  the  thirsty  fields 
and  dry  brooks  in  the  guise  of  rain.  The  heats 
of  the  southern  Pacific  tropics,  during  the  winter 
of  our  northern  hemisphere,  evaporate  immense 
quantities  of  water  from  the  ocean,  which,  ascend- 
ing to  the  high  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  are 
borne  on  aerial  currents  to  the  northeast,  till 
striking  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  are  con- 
densed by  the  great  cold  of  those  enormous  ele- 
vations, and  copious  falls  of  hail,  snow,  or  rain 
are  the  result.  It  is  the  atmosphere,  bringing 
us  the  warm  vapors  of  the  southern  summer, 
which  are,  on  their  arrival  here  in  winter,  con- 
verted into  snow  or  rain,  which  fills  our  rivers, 
irrigates  our  fields,  and  secures  to  us  our  har- 
vests. Without  the  atmosphere,  the  Mississippi 
would  soon  run  out,  and  even  the  great  lakes  dry 
up  into  deserts. 

To  the  atmosphere  the  entire  vegetable  world 
is  indebted  for  its  food.  Plants  live  on  carbon 
as  men  on  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  atmosphere  which 
distributes  both. 

An  eloquent  writer  has  said,  that  the  gas 


which  we  breathe  to-day  was  distilled  for  us 
yesterday  perhaps,  of  the  rhododendrons  of  Care 
lina,  or  the  palms  of  the  Orient.  Animals  cai 
go  and  seek  their  food,  but  vegetables  must  havi 
it  brought  to  them  :  and  therefore  without  thi 
atmosphere,  which  serves  as  their  carrier,  the- 
would  perish  at  once. 

It  is  the  atmosphere  which  softens  the  glarin; 
light  of  day,  and  thus  protects  the  eye-sight.  I 
is  the  atmosphere  purifies  pestilential  regions,  b 
sending  its  currents,  scavenger-like,  to  swee 
away  foul  gases.  Yet  how  little  is  this  all-peii 
vading  influence  of  the  atmosphere  realized  !  ! 

Were  any  new  agent  to  appear,  whose  powc  j 
was  but  a  tithe  as  extensive,  the  whole  civilize  li 
world  would  be  lost  in  anxiety  and  wonder :  bi  jj 
because  men  have  become  habituated  to  tl)!| 
functions  of  the  atmosphere,  its  daily  miracl(;i 
pass  without  awakening  a  thought."  i 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  EYES.  j 

Until  one  begins  to  feel  the  effect  of  impaire 
vision,  he  can  hardly  estimate  the  value  of  ey 
sight,  and  consequently,  from  ignorance  or  car 
lessness,  he  is  apt  to  neglect  a  few  simple  pii; 
cautions,  by  the  observance  of  which  his  sig  j 
might  be  preserved.  J 

First  never  use  a  writing-desk,  or  table  wi 
your  face  toward  a  window.    In  such  case  t  ' 
rays  of  light  come  directly  upon  the  pupils  li 
the  eyes,  and  causing  an  unnatural  contractis 
thereof,  soon   permanently  injure  the  sigl 
Next,  when  your  table  or  desk  is  nearawindo 
sit  so  that  your  face  turns  from,  not  toward,  t: 
window,  the  oblique  rjws  strike  yout  eye,  injuriii, 
it  nearly  as  much  as  the  direct  r^lys  when  yi 
sit  in  front  of  the  window.^    It  h  always  best  i' 
sit  or  starid  while  reading  or  writing  with  f  i 
window  behind  you;  and  next  to  that,  with  i 
light  coming  over  your  left  side ;  then  the  \\[ 
illumines  the  paper  or  book,  and  does  not  sli 
abruptly  upon  the  eye-ball. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  artifit 
light.    We  are  often  asked  what  is  the  b 
light ;  gas,  candles,  oil,  or  camphene.  ( 
answer  is,  it  is  immaterial  which,  provided 
light  of  either  be  strong  enough,  and  do 
flicker.    A  gas  fish  tail  burner  should  never  \- 
used  for  reading  or  writing,  because  there 
constant  oscillation  of  flickering  of  the  fla- 
Candles,  unless  they  have  self-consuming  wi(  i. 
which  do  not  require  snuffing,  should  not.J' 
used.     We  need  scarcely  say  that  oil  wil^ 
which  crust  over,  and  thus  diminish  the  li;!) 
are  good  for  nothing;  and  the  same  is  truii^ 
compounds  of  the  nature  of  camphene,  ud'S 
the  wicks  are  properly  trimmed  of  all  their  g;'" 
my  deposit  after  standing  twenty-four  hours.  ' 

But  whatever  the  artificial  light  used,  hj^^ 
strike  the  paper  or  book  which  you  are  ur?) 
whenever  you  can  from  over  the  left  tshou  i^' 
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lis  can  always  be  done  with  gas,  for  that  light 
strong  enough,  and  so  is  the  light  from  cam- 
lene,  oil,  &c.,  provided  it  comes  through  a  cir- 
lar  burner  like  the  Argand.  But  the  light, 
latever  it  be,  should  always  be  protected  from 
e  air  in  the  room  by  a  glass  chimney,  so  that 
3  light  may  be  steady. — Boston  Herald. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  James 
'  iNTGOMERY.     They  breathe  a  spirit  of  no  ordinary 
ling. 

BROKEN  TIES. 
The  broken  ties  of  happier  days, 

How  often  do  they  seem, 
To  come  before  the  mental  gaze 

Like  a  remembered  dream  : 
Around  us  each  dissevered  chain 

In  sparkling  ruin  lies, 
And  earthly  hand  can  ne'er  again 

Unite  those  broken  ties. 

The  parents  of  our  infant  home, 

The  kindred  that  we  loved, 
Far  from  our  arms  perchance  may  roam 

To  distant  scenes  removed  ; 
Or  we  have  watched  their  parting  breath, 

And  closed  their  weary  eyes, 
And  sighed  to  think  how  sadly  death 

Can  sever  human  ties. 

The  friends,  the  loved  ones  of  our  youth. 

They  too  are  gone  or  changed  ; 
Or  worse  than  all,  their  love  and  truth 

Are  darkened  and  estranged. 
They  meet  us  in  a  glittering  throng, 
'    With  cold  averted  eyes  ; 
And  wonder  that  we  weep  our  wrong. 

And  mourn  our  broken  ties. 

Oh  !  who  in  such  a  world  as  this 

Couid  bear  their  lot  of  pain, 
Did  not  one  radiant  hope  of  bliss. 

Unclouded  yet  remain  ? 
That  hope  the  sovereign  Lord  has  given, 

Who  reigns  beyond  the  skies, 
That  hope  unites  our  souls  to  heaven 

By  truth's  enduring  ties. 
Each  care,  each  ill  of  mortal  birth. 

Is  sent  in  pitying  lo^^e, 
iTo  lilt  the  lingering  heart  from  earth, 

And  speed  its  flight  above, 
\nd  every  pang  which  rends  the  breast, 

And  every  joy  that  dies, 
Pells  us  to  seek  a  heavenly  rest. 

And  trust  to  holier  ties. 


DON'T  KILL  THE  BIRDS. 
()on't  kill  the  birds  !— the  little  birds 

That  sing  about  your  door, 
oon  as  the  joyous  spring  has  come. 

And  rhilling  storms  are  o'er, 
'he  little  birds  ! — how  sweet  they  sing! 

Oh  I  let  them  joyous  live; 
ind  do  not  seek  to  take  the  life 

Which  you  can  never  give. 
)on»t  kill  the  birds  !— the  pretty  birds 

That  play  among  the  trees  ! 
Fwould  make  the  earth  a  cheerless  place, 

Should  w«  dispense  with  these. 
)on't  kill  the  birds  !— the  happy  birds 
\  That  bless  the  field  and  grove; 
o  innocent  to  look  upon, 

They  claim  our  warmest  love. 


WHY  THERE  IS  NO  RAIN  IN  PERU. 

In  Peru,  South  America,  rain  is  unknown. 
The  coast  of  Peru  is  within  the  region  of  per- 
petual southeast  trade  winds.  Though  the 
Peruvian  shores  are  on  the  verge  of  the  great 
South  Sea  boiler,  yet  it  never  rains  there.  The 
reason  is  plain.  The  southeast  trade  winds  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean  first  strike  the  water  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Travelling  to  the  northwest, 
they  blow  obliquely  across  the  ocean  until  they 
reach  the  coast  of  Brazil.  By  this  time  they  are 
heavily  laden  with  vapor,  which  they  continue  to 
bear  along  across  the  continent,  depositing  it  as 
they  go,  and  supplying  with  it  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon.  Finally  they  reach  the  snow- 
capped Andes,  and  here  is  wrung  from  them  the 
last  particle  of  moisture  that  the  very  low  tem- 
perature can  extract.  Reaching  the  summit  of 
that  range,  they  now  tumble  down  as  cool  and 
dry  winds  on  the  Pacific  slopes  beyond.  Meeting 
with  no  evaporating  surface,  and  with  no  tem- 
perature colder  than  that  to  which  they  were 
subjected  on  the  mountain  tops,  tbey  reach  the 
ocean  before  they  become  charged  with  fresh 
vapor,  and  before,  therefore,  they  have  any  which 
the  Peruvian  climate  can  extract.  Thus  we  see 
how  the  top  of  the  Andes  becomes  the  reservoir 
from  which  are  supplied  the  rivers  of  Chili  and 
(  Peru. — Maury''s  Geogroj^liy  of  the  S<'a. 

"  Tobacco  has  spoiled  and  utterly  ruined  thou- 
sands of  boys,  inducing  a  dangerous  precocity, 
developing  the  passions,  softening  and  weakening 
the  bones,  and  greatly  injuring  the  spinal  mar- 
rovi^,  the  brain,  and  the  whole  nervous  fluid.  A 
boy  who  early  and  freely  smokes,  or  otherwise 
largely  uses  tobacco,  is  never  known  to  make  a 
man  of  much  energy  of  character,  and  generally 
lacks  physical  and  muscular,  as  well  as  mental 
energy,  To  people  older,  who  arc  naturally 
nervous,  and  particularly  to  the  phlegmatic,  to- 
bacco may  be  comparatively  harmless,  but  even 
to  these  it  is  worse  than  useless.  We  would 
particularly  warn  boys  who  want  to  be  anybody 
in  the  world,  to  shun  tobacco  as  a  deadly 
poison." — Selected. 


PRESERVATION  OF  FRUIT. 

A  half  dozen  quart  bottles  were  found  in  the 
foundation  of  a  building  in  Inirlington,  erected 
many  years  ago,  which  seemed  as  fresh  as  if  ti.cy 
had  been  put  up  last  year.  From  inquiries  it 
M\a3  found  that  tlie  family  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  bottles  of  green  currants  '\n  the  cellar, 
and  that  these  must  be  at  least  years  old. 
The  finding  of  these  bottles  protes  that  green 
fruit  is  susceptible  of  preservation  for  many  years, 
when  carefully  put  up  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

Let  the  bent  of  thy  thoughts  be  to  mend  thy- 
self, rather  than  the  world. 
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GRASS,  SAND  AND  DUST. 

The  traveller  wlio  has  visited  Holland,  has 
doubtless  remarked  a  very  simple  contrivance  by 
v\rhich  the  vast  piles  of  sand  which  line  its  coast 
and  partly  constitute  its  dykes,  are  secured  from 
shifting  in  the  wind  and  thus  becoming  a  terri- 
ble nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  This  is  effected 
by  planting  them  with  certain  grasses  which 
flourish  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  spread  with  remarkable 
vigor.  The  sand  is  thus  bound  down  and. its 
surface  eventually  converted  by  the  diecaying 
grass  and  its  parasites  into  a  thin  soil.  The 
grasses  thus  used  are  the  sea-reed — arundo 
arenaria — and  the  sea  lyme  grass  or  the  elymus 
arenariics.  The  former  as  all  familiar  with 
Dutch  manufactures  are  aware,  is  largely  used 
in  the  construction  of  ropes,  coarse  matting,  and 
with  osiers,  in  the  construction  of  the  ground 
work  of  the  dykes  themselves.  There  is  also  a 
spreading  weed — much  grown  in  Holland — 
available  for  no  other  purpose  save  for  binding 
the  sand  down,  but  as  it  perfectly  answers  the 
purpose,  it  also  is  much  encouraged. 

It  may  not  have  struck  our  readers  that  by 
the  use  of  these,  or  of  some  other  grasses,  the 
only  great  real  inconvenience  of  railroad  travel 
in  this  country,  might  be  entirely  obviated.  We 
refer  to  the  dust.  On  several  roads  in  our  coun- 
try, common  grass  has  either  grown,  or  been 
sown  up  to  the  edge  of  the  rail,  and  those  who 
have  travelled  on  these  grass-grown  roads  can 
testify  to  their  comfort.  But  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  Holland  weed  above  alluded  to,  may 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  even  better  than 
grass,  which  is  not  sufficiently  self-planting  to 
fully  answer  the  purpose.  And  last,  not  least, 
we  firmly  believe  that  among  the  large  sums  of 
money  now  annually  expended  in  ornamenting 
our  sea-side  watering  places,  it  would  be  found 
that  a  small  investment  in  the  arundo  arenaria 
and  its  useful  colleagues  would  be  found  to  be 
remarkably  well  laid  out.  Specimens  of  the 
grasses  have  been  deposited  with  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 


We  are  accustomed  to  notice  too  slightly,  the 
immense  increase  of  the  use  of  iron,  in  numer- 
ous branches  of  industry.  Of  a  hundred  ships 
built  on  the  Clyde,  ninety-seven  are  now  iron 
screw  steamers;  and  even  sailing  vessels  are 
turning  into  iron  ;  of  the  vessels  now  constructed 
in  the  British  islands,  hardly  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  are  of  wood.  The  mammoth  steamer, 
Great  Eastern,  now  building  by  the  Eastern  Com- 
pany, is  to  have  three  thousand  tons  of  iron  in 
her  machines,  and  ten  thousand  in  her  hull.  She 
is  built  of  iron  from  the  keel  to  the  deck  inclu- 
sive. She  is  intended  to  carry  eighteen  thousand 
tons  of  coal,  enough  to  carry  her  to  Australia 
and  back.    Her  whole  register  is  twenty-five 


thousand  tons,  and  her  engines  of  ten  thousan( 
horse-power.  The  latter  are  five  in  number,  om 
being  intended,  separately  for  each  of  two  pai: 
of  paddle-wheels  and  a  screw.  Her  average  spee( 
is  estimated  at  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  and  she  h 
to  make  her  trial  trip  to  America  and  back  ii 
two  weeks.  Our  coal  and  iron  interests  havi 
evidently  not  much  cause  for  despair;  an( 
Pennsylvania  may  expect  that  her  importanc 
as  a  member  of  the  Union,  will  be  of  long  con 
tinuance. — Evening  Bulletin. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY— SLAG  OF  MINERA 
FURNACES. 

A  late  number  of  Household  Words  contaiE 
quite  an  elaborate  article  explanatory  of  a  diij 
covery  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Philade'i 
phia,  by  which  the  refuse  of  mineral  furnaces  ca:i 
be  converted  into  many  useful  purposes.  I 

It  is  stated  that  by  a  careful  analysis  of  th 
hitherto  rejected  product  of  iron  works,  it  hi, 
been  ascertained  that  it  is  composed  in  the  ma', 
of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina,  with  an  occasion 
admixture  of  magnesia  and  sulphur.    In  £ 
parts  of  the  world  the  same  results  are  arriv<| 
at.    The  slag  of  France  or  Sweden  difi"ers  in  :| 
essentials  from  that  of  Britain  or  the  Unit  ' 
States.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  t'^ 
reader  of  the  similarity  in  the  process  of  smelti: 
ores,  and  the  vast  operations  of  Nature  benea  \ 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  where,  by  a  like  agen 
of  heat,  mountainous  deposits  of  igneous  roc  ' 
are  constantly  thrown  ofi". 

The  rocks  of  this  origin  are  met  with  in  s 
pendous  masses,  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  ' 
While  Nature  on  the  one  hand  employs  if 
igneous  products  in  the  construction  of  gigar  \ 
mountain-palaces,  man,  well  aware  of  their  gr  J 
value,  equally  applies  those  rocks,  under  I 
names  of  granite,  feldspar,  basalt,  grecnsto  \ 
syenite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  &c.,  in  the  c  f 
struction  of  his  most  elaborated  architects 
edifices.  High  geological  authorities  tell  us  t 
if  we  examine  the  composition  of  the  crust 
the  globe,  we  shall  find  that  of  all  the  earths ;  ! 
earthy  substances  therein,  three  only  will  , 
ascertained  to  constitute  its  great  bulk,  nam 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime — precisely  those  wl 
mainly  compose  the  slag  of  the  smelting-hoi 

The  worker  in  ores  when  he  is  occupied  \ 
his  blast-furnace,  is  in  fact  but  repeating  o  J» 
small  scale  the  grandest  operations  of  Na  ,'5 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    Heat  is  i 
great  first  agency  employed  by  Nature  and  , 7 
the  Philosopher  in  the  decomposition  and  re(  ■  ■ 
bination  which  produce  some  of  the  most  beau  i' 
and  useful  products  with  which  weare  acquair 
Dr.  Smith  has  shown  that  the  rubbish  of,"« 
smelting  house  is  identical  in  character, 
equally  valuable,  with  most  of  the  igneousr  iJ 
substances. 
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Like  many  other  valuable  discoveries,  this 
suit  was  arrived  at  while  searching  for  some- 
ing  else.  It  is  well  to  relate  how  this  truth, 
'  interesting  in  itself  apart  from  commercial  re- 
lls,  was  seized  upon  by  the  American  philoso- 
ler,  since  it  may  tend  to  encourage  such  as  may 
!  toiling  in  other  fields  of  research.  Impressed 
.th  a  conviction  of  the  influence  of  electricity 
)on  life,  health,  and  disease.  Dr.  Smith,  at  that 
ne  a  practitioner  in  Philadelphia,  commenced 
series  of  experiments  in  electro-agencies  on  the 
man  frame.  Success  in  that  question  induced 
(n  to  carry  his  researches  to  vegetable  life,  and 
)m  animate  he  was  led  to  direct  his  observations 
inanimate  objects.  Mineral  matter  received 
mention  from  him,  and,  weighing  well  the 
ological  facts  alluded  to  above.  Dr.  Smith  bent 
3  energies  of  his  mind  to  trace  the  effects  of 
;ctricity  in  all  these  combinations  and  repro- 
ctions. 

Comparing  the  condition  and  character  of  slag 
th  that  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Nature,  he  felt 
it  to  electric  agency  must  be  attributed  the 
jse  of  the  great  difference  existing  between 
m.  In  order  to  test  this,  he  took  a  piece  of 
}  vitrified  mass  of  slag  hot  from  the  furnace- 
uth,  and  applied  to  it  a  metallic  rod.  At  the 
nt  where  this  electric  conductor  came  in  con- 
twith  the  substance,  the  vitrified  mass  assumed 
(ulverulent  character  ;  several  rods  were  em- 
yed,  and  at  each  point  of  contact  similar 
mges  in  the  condition  of  the  slag  were  ob- 
vable.  The  electricity  rapidly  engendered 
•ing  the  smeltir)g  process  was  parted  with  as 
ckly  as  the  application  of  the  metal  conductors, 
I  hence  the  sudden  and  marked  change  in  the 
dition  of  the  mineral. 

n  order  more  fully  to  test  this  theory,  the  ex- 
iracntcr  threw  a  quantity  of  the  molten  slag, 
'h  from  the  furnace-mouth,  into  water.  Every 
m  of  the  liquid  being  a  good  conductor  of 
;tricity,  rapidly  absorbed  it  as  it  lowered  the 
iperature  of  the  mans;  and  the  immediate 
sequence  was  that  the  mineral  matter  fell 
)  a  coarse  powder  entirely  deprived  of  its 
ner  cohesion  or  solidity. 

^>om  these  trials  Dr.  Smith  felt  convinced 
t  his  electrical  theory  was  correct,  and  that  it 
<  to  the  rapid  giving  forth  of  its  electricity  by 
den  cooling  in  contact  with  conducting  media 
t  slag  owed  its  brittle  character— in  other 
•ds  its  want  of  cohesion  and  its  tendency  to 
verize.  lie  reflected  that  the  great  masses  of 
jouH  rocks  upheaved  from  the  centre  of  heat, 
e  in  a  position  for  gradually  cooling  ;  their 
ntic  extent  would  ensure  that  result — hence 
r  exlremc  hardness  and  durability. 
Vith  the  view  of  completely  testing  the  accu- 
I  ()f  his  electrical  theory,  Dr.  Smith  caused  a 
ntity  of  slag,  fresh  from  the  smclting-furuaro, 
low  upon  a  non-conducling  substance,  where 
as  allowed  to  cool  much  more  gradually  than 


was  usually  the  case.  To  his  great  delight,  he 
found  that  he  had  obtained  a  most  complete 
verification  of  his  opinion.  The  product  thus 
obtained  had  entirely  lost  its  semi-vitreous  and 
friable  character,  and  assumed  a  dense,  solid  and 
rocky  nature,  capable  of  resisting  the  heaviest 
blows,  and  altogesher  assuming  the  peculiarities 
of  the  igneous  rocks. 

Having  obtained  this  result,  the  experimenter 
proceeded  to  other  trials.  By  continuing  the 
molten  slag  when  removed  from  the  furnace  at  a 
high  temperature  in  an  oven,  where  it  was  after- 
ward allowed  to  cool  very  gradually,  and  then 
run  into  models  of  a  non-conducting  substance, 
the  material  was  found  to  have  become  altogether 
de-vitrified  and  to  have  taken  a  beautifully  veined 
and  granulated  character  of  extreme  hardness, 
approaching  to  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the 
finest  marble.  By  varying  the  heat  applied,  by 
the  admixture  of  coloring  matters,  and  by  a  sub- 
sequent polish  applied  to  the  surface,  the  experi- 
menter has  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfect 
imitation  of  cornelian,  agate,  malachite,  or  any 
other  of  the  more  valuable  mineral  products. 

Here  then  we  see  how  an  inquiry  having  for 
its  object  the  elucidation  of  a  purely  scientific 
theory  has  led  the  inquirer  by  imperceptible  steps 
to  a  most  valuable  discovery,  by  means  of  which 
many  millions  of  tons  of  hitherto  refuse  matter 
may  be  converted  into  really  useful  and  valuable 
materials  for  the  builder,  the  architect,  and  the 
decorator. 


FRANKLIN  ON  LIGHTNING  RODS. 

We  find  in  a  well  thumbed  copy  of  Poor 
Ptichard's  Almanac,  of  the  year  175H,  directions 
how  to  secure  houses  and  ships  from  being  struck 
by  lightning.  As  Franklin  publislicd  the  Al- 
manac, and  without  doubt  wrote  the  directions 
for  constructing  the  lightning  rod  described,  we 
publish  it  as  a  curiosity  : 

How  to  st'cure  Houses,  d'c,  from  Lojlt(iun<j. 

It  has  pleased  God  in  his  Goodness  to  Man- 
kind at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  Means  of 
scfe'uring  their  Habitations  and  other  13uildings 
from  Mischief  by  Thunder  and  Lightning.  The 
Method  is  this — Provide  a  small  Iron  Hod  (it 
may  be  made  of  the  Rod  iron  used  by  Nailers') 
but  of  such  a  length,  that  one  end  being  three 
or  four  feet  in  the  moist  Ground,  the  other  mgy 
be  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
Building.  To  the  upper  End  of  the  Kod  fasten 
about -.1  Foi)t  of  Bra'^is  wire,  the  Size  of  a  oouinio!i 
Knitting-needle,  sliarpened  to  a  fine  Point  ;  the 
Rod  may  be  secured  to  the  House  by  a  few 
staples.  If  the  House  or  ]^»rn  be  long,  there 
may  be  a  Rod  ami  Point  at  eaeh  End,  and  a 
Middling  Wire  along  the  Uidge  from  one  to  the 
other.  A  House  thus  furnished  will  not  bo 
damaged  by  Lightning,  it  being  attracted  by  tbo 
Points,  and  passing  tlirough  the  Metal  into  the 
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Ground  without  hurting  any  Thing.  Vessels 
also,  having  a  sharp  pointed  Rod  fixed  on  the 
Top  of  their  xMasts,  with  a  Wire  from  the  Foot 
of  the  Rod  reaching  down,  round  one  of  the 
Shrouds,  to  the  Water,  will  not  be  hurt  by  light- 
ning. 


JEWISH  ALIEN  LAWS. 

The  oldest  law  of  which  we  have  record  adjust- 
ing the  relations  and  defining  the  duties  of  aliens 
who  came  within  the  limits  of  the  State  was  in- 
corporated in  the  statutes  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy. In  that  text-book  of  the  most  admirable 
civil  jurisprudence  the  world  has  seen  we  find 
it  enjoined  upon  the  nation  that  "  If  a  stranger 
dwelleth  with  thee  in  your  land  thou  shalt  not 
vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with 
you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you, 
and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself,  for  ye  were 
strangers, in  the  land  of  Egypt;  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God/'  ^uch  was  the  beautiful  enunciation 
and  the  divine  authentication  of  the  principle  of 
national  hospitality.  The  reason  for  it,  or  rather 
the  motive  that  should  incite  to  it,  is  given  as 
the  occasional  requisition  for  its  exercise  toward 
ourselves.  It  is  an  imperial  fruit  of  the  com- 
prehensive law  of  true  charity,  which  in  the 
mutations  of  society  and  in  the  orderings  of  Pro- 
vidence that  drive  the  various  individuals  of  the 
race  from  one  land  to  another,  may  become  of 
practical  advantage  to  all. 

Nor  was  this  ^.n  isolated  injunction.  The 
same  terms  of  hospitality  were  often  enjoined 
upon  the  chosen  people  in  language  equally 
emphatic  and  significant.  Most  careful  provi- 
sion was  to  be  made  for  the  interests  of  the  alien, 
and  in  return  for  such  courtesy  and  as  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  it  it  was  promised  that  strangers 
shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks  and  the  sons  of 
the  alien  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  vine  dressers 
and  shall  build  the  old  wastes  and  repair  the 
desolations  of  the  cities.  National  courtesy 
would  result  in  national  aggrandizement,and  the 
hospitality  which  cheered  the  stranger  should 
return  a  sevenfold  blessing  upon  the  land.  Thus 
in  the  Jewish  theocracy,  that  perfect  model  of  a 
State,  because  its  laws  were  expressive  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  prescriptive  of  the  Divine  will,  was 
furnished  a  safe  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nj^tions ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  foot  of  the 
stranger  fallen  on  Judean  soil  than  his  person 
was  invested  with  the  respect  and  affection  con- 
ferred upon  a  citizen.  Over  him  the  law  spread 
its  protecting  aegis,  and  secured  to  him  the  rights 
of  one  born  in  the  land.  No  matter  from  what 
tribe  or  of  what  religion ;  whether  he  had  joined  | 
in  the  fanatic  revelries  which  had  ruflSed  the 
bosom  of  the  placid  Nile,  or  assisted  in  the  ser- 
vices of  Sidonian  worship,  or  bowed  at  the  altars 
of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  or  offered  his  children  to 
the  brazen  arms  of  an  unpitying  Moloch ;  be  he 


who,  or  come  he  whence  he  might,  he  was  to  be  I 
embraced  in  the  enclosure  of  a  sacred  hospitality, ' 
and  loved  and  protected  as  one  born  to  the  manor,  i 
Say  what  we  may  of  the  policy  of  such  a  law  for  ^ 
aliens,  we  can  but  admire  its  generosity  and  j 
beauty,  and  revere  its  principle  as  the  expression  j 
of  the  will  of  Him  beside  whom  all  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  were  vanity  and  a  lie. —  W.  G.  Lord.:] 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  still  quiet.  There 
is  a  moderate  demand  for  city  use  at  $9  75  lo  $11  00 
per  barrel  for  common,  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye 
Flour  is  held  at  $7  25,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  37  per  bbl. 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  very  little  doing  in  Whedt; 
fair  to  prime  red  is  quoted  at  $2  30  a  $2  35,  and  400 
bushels  of  white  at  $2  42  a  $2  48.  Rye  is  selling  at 
about  $1  34.  Corn  is  steady  at  99c.  afloat  and  97c.  in 
store.    Oats  are  dull ;  sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  54c. 

Cattle  Market. — The  arrivals  of  Cattle  during 
the  past  week  at  Wm.  L.  Torbert's  Avenue  Drove 
Yard,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  amounted  to  200 
head,  and  at  other  yards  about  1000,  making  a  total 
of  1200  Beef  Cattle,  all  of  which  sold  at  from  $9  50 
to  $11  50  per  100  lbs.,  which  is  a  decline  of  50  cts,' 
and  $1  per  100  lbs.    4000  head  of  Sheep  were  disposed] 
of  at  4i  to  5  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $1  50  to  $5  per  head,' 
Lambs  sold  at  $2  00  apiece.    1000  head  of  Hogs  wen  i 
$8  00  and  $8  25  per  100  lbs.    130  Cows  and  Calve.' 
were  sold  at  from  $25  to  70.    Calves  from  $3  00  t(" 
$6  00  each. 


T,^RIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE 
J]  PARTMENT.— The  Committee  in  charge  of  tbi^ 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aaron  E 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friend 
and  others.  j 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  firs 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducte; 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,   except  tha 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one.  it 
Lectures  on  the  accustonned  branches  of  scienc  1 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools.  [ 
The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  t  j. 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  an  ■ 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.   The  onl  j 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore.  r 
Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  an 
plication  to  | 
Samuel  J.  Levick, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Martha  Mellor, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia, 

/  CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FG] 
\J  BOYS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this  Instituti(  | 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  co 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pa 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sessic 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
cCrosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J  ; 

4th  mo.  21-- 3m. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  «b.  4t 
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To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  accompanying|letterfrom  John  Humphrey 
0  Thomas  Lloyd  is  taken  from  an  ancient  manu- 
cript  found  atnong  the  papers  of  my  father, 
lugh  Foulke,  and  has  probably  never  been  pub- 
ished. 

Believing  that  your  paper  is  an  appropriate 
lace  for  ancient  documents  and  other  valuable 
latter,  particularly  relating  to  the  history  of 
iir  Religious  Society,  which  should  not  be  lost, 
give  also  the  following  reminiscences  to  induce 
:hers  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  that  which  will 
3  interesting  and  profitable  to  posterity. 
It  appears  from  a  deed  now  in  our  possession, 
lat  John  Humphry  took  up  a  tract  of  land  in 
le  township  of  Gwynedd,  about  the  year  1700. 
"e  and  John  Hugh  were  the  first  settlers  of  the 
eeting  there.    They  commenced  by  holding 
eetings  in  their  own  houses,  alternately,  until 
Cadwalledor  ap  Evan,''  with  many  others, 
3re  remarkably  led  to  meet  with  them  and  he- 
me members  of  the  society.    They  then  built 
house  near  the  middle  of  the  township,  and  bo- 
rne incorporated   with    Haverford  Monthly 
eeting.    But  they  soon  needed  a  larger  buiid- 
^,  and  in  1711-12,  they  erected  a  stone  house 
lich  stood  until  the  year  1823,  when  the  pre- 
nt  one  was  built. 

Afterwards  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  cstab- 
hed  at  (jwynedd,  and  composed  of  llichland, 
:cter,  Plymouth  and  l^rovidence  meetings, 
hn  Humphry  was  highly  cstoemcd  and  beloved 
the  fjitliers  of  that  day.  lie  was  one  who 
iuffered  joyfully  the  spoiling  his  goods  for 
iscionce  sake,"  and  experienced  largely,  ad- 
sity  in  Wales  and  prosperity  in  Pennsylvania, 
owing,  by  experience,  the  safuty  of  the  former 
I  the  (lunger  of  the  latter.  • 
Voar  the  meeting  house  John  Eviuis  resided, 
is  so  affect ionnteiy  sj)oUen  of  by  Jatio 
kins  Id  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  your  papor 


He  was  the  son  of  the  before  mentioned  Cad- 
walleder  ap  Evan,  and  it  is  related,  that  on  one 
occasion  a  friend  from  Richland  came  to  dine 
with  him,  and  then  rode  home,  twenty  miles, 
but  returned  early  next  morning  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  left  the  day  before  under  a  great 
weight  of  exercise,  and  had  not  been  able  to  eat 
or  sleep  on  account  of  not  obeying  the  command 
to  visit  John  Humphry,  and  desired  to  know  of 
John' Evans,  if  he  would  accompany  him.  To 
the  invitation  to  alight  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment he  replied,  "  Nay  I  must  neither  eat  nor 
sleep,  nor  turn  aside  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
until  I  have  performed  mine  errand."  John 
Evans  then  without  hesitation  went  with  him. 
The  communication  to  John  Humphry  was  in 
substance  as  follows  :  ''Thou  hast  known  the 
merciful  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  thee.  He 
sustained  thee  in  Wales,  and  his  powerful  arm 
of  deliverance  was  with  thee  in  times  of  sore 
persecution  and  great  suffering.  He  brought 
thee  safely  over  the  ocean,  and  here  he  has 
greatly  prospered  thee  in  this  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, so  that  the  wilderness  has  become  to 
thee  a  fruitful  field,  and  now  the  Lord  hath  sent 
me  to  tell  thee  that  thou  hadst  better  burn  all 
thy  bonds  and  mortgages,  than  suffer  thy  money 
to  descend  to  thy  posterity,  for  it  will  prove  the 
downfall  and  ruin  of  many  of  them."  John, 
like  the  young  man  we  read  of  in  the  Testament, 
"  turned  away  sorrowful  for  he  was  very  rich,'' 
but  the  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  several  in- 
stances. 

The  friend  returned  home  with  the  rich  reward 
of  sweet  refreshing  peace.  J.  F, 

Gwjjncddy  Q)th  mo.  1855. 

LETTER    FROM    JOHN    IIUMPIIRY    TO  THOMAS 
LLOYD. 

Worth//  and  hrlovrd.  Friend, — When  I  call  to 
remembrance  the  former  days,  after  wo  were  il- 
Unninated,  we  suffered  a  great  fight  of  affliction, 
being  made  a  ga/.ing  stock,  both  by  reproach 
and  affliction.  While  wo  were  companions  to 
them  that  were  so  used,  we  took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  onr  goods  ;  tlie  lugging  and  tearing 
our  liodies  to  goals  and  prisons,  and  lying  long 
nights  in  tiie  winter  season  upon  the  bare  ground, 
and  sometinu^s  without  any  ropast.  (loing  to 
meetings  with  our  lives,  and  all  that  we  had,  io 
our  hands,  being  made  willing  to  saorilioo  r11,  if 
the  Lord  called  us  thereujito.    Oh  1  the  joy  and 
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consolation  our  souls  enjoyed,  in  all  those  tribu-" 
lations ;  none  could  take  it  from  us ;  our  ad- 
versaries were  our  judges  and  legislators,  and 
those  that  spoiled  us  thought  they  did  God  good 
service,  yet  our  joy  remained  entire,  and  which 
assured  us  that  the  promise  of  Christ  was  made 
good  unto  us.  Well,  we  were  delivered  from  that 
oatward  trouble,  and  transplanted  unto  another 
soil,*  where  we  did  suppose  that  our  "judges 
were  restored  as  of  old  and  our  councillors  as  at 
the  beginning,'^  putting  us  on  the  stage  to  re- 
present God's  light  and  life  to  the  view  of  the 
world,  having  our  meetings  at  our  own  leisure, 
and  the  laws  at  our  pleasure,  to  propagate  the 
same  in  a  plentiful  country,  where  the  Lord 
giveth  the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  and  the  ap- 
pointed seasons  of  our  harvest,  all  enjoying  their 
own  labor,  and  none  to  make  us  afraid.  What 
could  we  desire  more  ?  But  alas  !  what  availeth 
all  this  now  whilst  a  dead  fly  marreth  our  oint- 
ment, so  that  the  virgins  cannot  smell  ?  Our 
meetings,  by  reason  of  railings,  scoffing  and  pro- 
voking to  anger,  (but  not  to  love,)  prove  some- 
times for  the  worse,  and  not  for  the  better.  The 
disorders  appear  to  exceed  not  only  the  bounds 
of  Christianity,  but  the  very  heathen  in  their 
solemn  assemblies.  The  uncivil  treatment  thou 
in  particular  received  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
(from  the  opposite  party,)  and  the  disorder  of  the 
discourse  which  passed  there,  brought  fresh  to 
my  remembrance,  the  manner  and  method  of  the 
discourse  at  Lawyllin  between  thee  and  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  which  was  carried  on  by 
their  side  with  far  more  modesty,  gravity,  delibera- 
tion and  sobriety  towards  thee,  than  the  mea- 
sures thou  hast  received  from  George  Keith  and 
his  party. 

Although  the  Council  hall  was  full  of  all  sorts 
of  people  ;  the  bishop  and  his  train  of  priests  of 
all  ranks  ;  a  full  bench  of  Knights  and  Esquires 
of  several  thousands  a  year;  all  the  gentry  from 
town  and  country,  the  vulgar  of  all  sorts,  which 
did  fill  up  the  Hall  to  the  full;  I  was  btanding 
behind  thy  back  at  (he  stage,  where  I  could  be- 
hold the  whole  multitude  over.  I  dare  say  to 
the  truth  of  my  knowledge,  that  for  two  days 
together,  while  the  discourse  continued  from 
morning  till  evening,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
any  uncivil  word  or  action,  railing  or  reviling; 
neither  did  the  bishop  permit  (as  thou  well 
knowe^t)  any  of  the  people  or  priests  to  speak 
one  word,  save  Dean  Humphrys  (now  as  I  hear 
Bishop  of  Bangor)  and  that  outlandish  disputant, 
which  Bishop  Lloyd  called  upon  to  manage  the 
dispute,  against  thee  and  thy  brother  only. 

The  Clerks  and  Lawyers  made  it  their  business 
to  take  down  the  heads  of  the  syllogisms  in  order 
for  the  press.  However,  as  thou  knowest,  there 
was  so  much  modesty  and  morality  among  them, 
so  as  to  bridle  their  tongues,  though  they  had 
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power  to  say  and  do  as  they  pleased  :  upon  the 
whole  it  was  agreed  at  the  conclusion  not  to  pub- 
lish the  dispute. 

I  wonder  that  G.  K.,  with  all  his  arts  and  parts, 
cannot  bridle  his  tongue.  I  beheld  him  the  other 
day,  with  a  single  eye  out  of  all  prejudice,  and 
he  appeared  to  me  armed  with  the  strong  man's 
armour;  elevated  above  the  witness  of  God  in 
himself;  cavilling  and  quarelling,  making  so 
many  needless  distinctions  about  the  ingrafted 
word,  which  is  able  to  save  the  soul,  and  which 
is  the  same  to  day,  yesterday  and  forever. 

The  drift  of  my  writing  to  thee  at  this  time 
is  to  impart  my  present  cogitations,  by  compar-  ! 
ing  the  present  time  with  times  past ;  times  of  : 
suffering,  and  times  of  governing,  the  safety  of  | 
the  one,  and  the  danger  which  attends  the  other. 
I  look  upon  government  to  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
as  a  high  pinnacle,  where  possibly  satan  may  he  j 
permitted  to  elevate  them  to  the  top  thereof,  and  f 
from  thence  show  them  the  world  and  its  glory,  i 
which  they  could  not  behold  from  the  low  valley 
of  humiliation  and  afSiction,  where  self  is  of  no/ 
reputation  ;  having  no  power  to  defend  thein-1 
selves,  but  leaning  entirely  on  the  breast  of: 
their  beloved.    Oh  I  those  jarrings  in  our  meet-| 
ings,  how  it  bereaves  us  of  those  joys  and  com-l 
forts  that  our  enemies  could  not  deprive  us  of.w 
By  these  ponderings  I  am  so  troubled,  and  mjj 
spirit  overwhelmed  within  me,  that  I  am  ready j 
to  cast  myself  under  the  shady  trees  amongst  the  \ 
creeping  worms,  and  say  to  the  small  ant,  busied  in  J 
the  dust,  thou  art  my  brother;  and  to  the  turtk  ! 
dove  which  moaneth  for  her  mate,  thou  art  my 
sister. 

From  thy  poor  friend  and  brother,  who  desire?  < 
to  make  his  abode -in  the  true  Integrity,  i 
While  I  am  | 
John  HuMrHRY.  [ 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  LVII.  j 

Mary  Bass  was  the  eldest  daughter>of  Hen  i 
ry  and  Elizabeth  Bass,  of  Bamsay,  in  Hunting  | 
donshire,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1775  j 
She  was  considered  an  exemplary  young  woman  j 
and  as  she  was  bereft  of  her  pious  mother  at  < 
very  early  age,  Jthe  care  of  a  large  family  sooi ; 
devolved  on  her.  Her  mother  was  daughter 
Isaac  and  Barbara  Grey,  of  Hitchin  ;  and  on  th  . 
decease  of  Henry  Bass,  which  took  place  in  th  [ 
year  1796,  his  three  daughters  settled  in  tha  ' 
town.  f 

In  the  year  1799  she  showed  symptoms 
that  disease  which  was  the  means  of  terminatin 
her  earthly  course.  It  was  thought  to  be  thr 
afflicting  ailment  known  by  the  descriptive  narc 
of  water  on  the  head.  The  pain  which  it  occ; 
sioned  was  at  times  very  intense,  and  did  not  a 
ways  occur  without  inducing  a  temporary  del 
rium. 

She  did  not  at  first  appear  to  believe  that  h : 
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disease  was  mortal,  as  will  further  appear;  and 
she  suffered  a  long  train  of  deep  bodily  suffering 
with  great  resignation. 

Taking  leave  once  of  a  brother,  she  advised 
>him  to  be  diligent,  saying,  "  I  am  sure  there  is 
need  of  it,  for  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  have  anything 
to  do  on  a  sick  bed.    What  a  comfortable  thiog 
it  is  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  I    Bat  I  believe 
I  shall  get  better/'    Her  brothers,  for  it  seems 
more  than  one  were  present,  appearing  affected, 
she  added,     You  need  not  grieve,  for  if  I  die,  I 
shall  go  to  heaven.^'    Something  similar  to  this 
she  said  to  one  of  her  sisters,  "  If  I  die,  it  is  hid 
from  me,  and  no  doubt  wisely  so.     It  is  often 
the  case.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  presumptuous 
about  it,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall.    If  I  do, 
you  have  had  a  greater  loss."  Here  she  referred 
to  that  of  their  parents.    After  haviog  passed  a 
ew  days  in  comparative  ease,  her  pain  returned 
mih  great  violence ;  on  which  she  remarked, 
'  How  trying  it  is  to  pass  through  the  fire  a 
econd  time.''    On  another  occasion,  being  in 
z;reat  suffering,  she  signified  her  apprehension 
hat  she  should  soon  be  laid  low.    To  an  auat 
he  once  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  selfish,  but 
'.  think  I  had  rather  die  than  live." 

She  once  desired  a  sister  to  be  called  up  in 
he  night,  for  she  had  felt  herself  so  much  ex- 
austed  by  the  pain  that  she  seemed  to  believe 
er  end  to  be  approaching.  When  her  sister  ar- 
ived,  she  addressed  her  thus :  "  Let  me  kiss 
ice,  my  dear  sister then  pausing  added, 
Canst  thou  give  me  up?"  Her  sister  cx- 
ressed  her  hope  of  submitting  to  the  will  of 
rovideuce,  and  Mary  replied,  But  thou 
louldst  do  it  cheerfully."  On  First-day  evening, 
ter  a  great-deal  of  suffering,  she  said,  "  1  am 
3W  only  waiting  the  will  of  the  Lord;"  but  a 
nse  of  her  close  was  not  yet  given  her,  for,  after 
pause,  she  added,  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall 
;t  better  yet." 

The  Third-day  following,  she  wa^  very  quiet 
;d  composed  and  she  desired  to  hear  some  of 
c  Scriptures  read.  This  had  not  been  done 
I*  some  weeks,  though  it  had  been  her  daily 
ictice  when  in  health.  After  this  had  been 
no,  she  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  her  like 
ist-day;  Indeed,"  said  she,  it  has  been  to 
)  a  Sabbath,  a  holy  day  of  rest."  In  the 
ming  she  said,  "  VVhcn  the  pain  has  somc- 
les  been  so  great  as  to  make  me  sweat  to  a 
>at  degree,  then  I  have  thought  my  suffor- 
;s,  though  great,  were  nothiiig  in  compari.-ou 
t  sweating  groat  drops  of  blood,  through  agony 
'mind." 

\fc  another  time  she  observed  cue  of  hor 
thcra  to  weep,  and  said  to  him,  "  Don't 
^ve."  Her  brother  then  expressed  hia  sym- 
liy,  and  iiis  hope  that  she  might  bo  favored 
l»  a  littlo  case:  to  which  she  replied,  It  is 
y  kind.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence 
otlie  Lord,  my  sufferings  would  have  been  ton- 


fold  ;  but  he  has  been  exceedingly  good  to  me 
all  through  my  illness." 

Once,  on  a  First-day,  in  the  afternoon,  after 
having  been  very  ill,  she  broke  forth  into  sup- 
plication, saying,  ^'  Lord  God  Almighty,  permit 
me  this  once  to  supplicate  thy  holy  name  on  be- 
half of  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  both  pre- 
sent and  absent.  Be  pleased,  0  Lord,  to  multi- 
ply their  blessings.  Feed  them  with  food  con- 
venient for  them.    Make  them  as  pillars  in  thy 

house.    And  my  dear  sister  ,  be.  pleased  to 

sanctify  her  afflictions  unto  her.  Grant  her  pa- 
tience, 0  Lord,  thou  canst  do  all  things  accord- 
ing to  thy  might.  And  if  it  be  thy  will,  receive 
my  soul,  and  grant  me  an  easy  passage  into  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  knowest  I  love  to  serve  thee 
above  all  things,  and  if  I  have  withheld  anything 
that  is  right,  it  has  not  been  through  disobe- 
dience, but  for  fear  of  being  too  forward."  After 
some  time  she  added,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
thought  worthy  to  be  taken  from  the  troubles 
that  come,  for  they  will  be  great,  and  I  hope 
Friends  will  stand  fast." 

The  same  evening  she  was  assisted  to  get  out 
of  bed,  when  she  addressed  several  of  her  rela- 
tions, who  were  standing  by,  after  this  manner  : 
'^You  cannot  think  how  easy  this  illness  has 
been  made  to  me.  The  Lord  has  been  so  good 
to  me,  that  I  have  not  even  thought  the  time 
long.  I  can't  see  ray  way  to  heaven  clear  yet ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  in  my  way." 
A  relation  remarking  that  she  hoped  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  but  time,  Mary  leplied,  ''I 
hope  not.  If  there  was,  I  hope  the  Lord  would 
make  it  manifest,  for  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me." 
After  sitting  awhile  in  great  composure  of  mind, 
she  said,  The  land  mourns  because  of  great 
bloodshed.  God  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

About  this  time,  one  of  her  brothers,  not 
having  been  lately  present,  came  to  see  her ; 
with  which  visit,  though  she  was  very  ill,  she 
appeared  to  be  much  pleased ;  and  after  express- 
ing her  gladness,  she  advised  him  not  to  look  at 
others  for  example,  but  to  follow  the  dictates 
(of  truth)  in  his  own  mind.  A  wish  for  her  re- 
covery having  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
company,  she  replied,  "  The  Lord  is  able  to 
raise  me  up  now  as  at  the  beginning,  if  it  bo  his 
will.    If  not,  I  hope  ho  will  soon  release  me." 

She  continued  about  three  weeks  after  this,  in 
great  quietness  of  mind,  and  several  times  sig- 
nified tiiat  .she  was  only  waiting  to  be  rele«sed, 
beingperfi  ctly  resigned  to  the  will  of  IVovivloico, 
which  ever  way  hor  dist^rder  might  terminate. 

Thus  being  favored  to  close  hor  day^  iu  great 
peace,  on  the  the  20th  of  the  12th  month,  1799, 
and  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  hor  ag<»,  she 
expired  witliout  a  sigh. 

Account  him  thy  real  friend  who  desires  thy 

good  rather  than  thy  good  will. 
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From  Barclay's  Anecdotes. 
VISIT  AT  WIETWART. 

The  succeeding  relation  is  given  by  TVilliam 
Penn  in  the  account  he  has  left  of  his  travels  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  year  1677.  This 
journey  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  solely 
on  a  religious  account ;  in  part,  to  visit  and  con- 
jSrm  his  fellow  professors  in  that  precious  testi- 
mony and  doctrine,  of  which  they  had  partaken, 
and  partly  that  he  might  contribute  (under  the 
express  appointment,  direction,  and  assistance  of 
his  holy  Leader,)  to  the  expansion  and  spread 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — that  blessed  kingdom 
which  is  declared  to  be  ^'  Righteousness,  'peace^ 
andy^jy  in  the  holy  SpiritJ'  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

"  Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  food,  we 
took  waggon  for  Wietwart,  the  mansion-house  of 
the  family  of  the  Somerdykes,  where  *J.  de 
Labadie's  company  resideth,  it  being  strong 
upon  my  spirit  to  give  them  a  visit.  We  got 
thither  about  five  :  and  as  we  were  walkinc;  over 


a  field  to  the  house,  we  met  a  young  man  of  that 


ipany, 


who  conducted  us  in.    I  asked  for 


Ivon  the  pastor,  and  Anna  Maria  Schurmans. 
Ivon  presently  came  with  his  co-pastor  ;  they  re- 
ceived us  very  civilly,  desiring  me  to  come  in. 
But  foreseeing  my  time  would  be  too  short  for 
my  message,  the  sun  being  near  setting,  and 
having  two  English  miles  of  unknown  way  to 
our  lodging,  on  foot,  I  desired  them,  that  they 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  the  next  morning, 
which  they  readily  complied  with.  So  I  took 
my  leave  of  them,  who  in  a  friendly  manner 
brought  us  a  little  on  our  way.  That  night  a 
great  weight  was  upon  ray  spirit,  and  especially 

*ln  another  part  of  the  Journal  W.  Penn  thus  de- 
scribes this  person.  This  man  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  being  dissatisfied  with  the  looseness  and  dead- 
ness  of  the  French  Protestants,  even  at  Geneva  itself, 
left  them  and  came  to  Holland,  and  so  vehemently 
declaimed  against  the  apostacy  of  the  priests  and 
people  there,  that  the  clergy  were  enraged,  and  stirred 
up  the  magistrates  against  him  ;  and  the  rather,  because 
many  followed  him  and  several  women  of  great  quality. 

*' I  was  moved  to  visit  this  man  and  his  company 
six  years  ago,  and  did  see  him  and  his  two  great  dis- 
ciples ;  but  they  would  not  suffer  me  to  see  the  people, 
which  I  labored  for.  1  in  that  day  saw  the  airiness 
and  unstableness  of  the  man's  spirit,  and  that  a  sect- 
master  w^as  his  name  ;  and  it  was  upon  me,  both  by 
word  of  mouth  and  writing,  to  let  them  know,  that 
the  enemy  would  prevail  against  them  to  draw  them 
into  inconvenient  things,  if  they  came  not  to  be  stayed 
in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  know  the  holy  si- 
lence ;  and  that  at  last  they  would  come  to  fall  out 
one  with  another  and  moulder  away.  This  is  in  some 
measure  come  to  pass,  as  I  feared  ;  for  I  clearly  per- 
ceived, that  though  they  had  received  some  divine 
touches,  there  was  a  danger  they  would  run  out  with 
them,  and  spend  them  like  prodigals,  not  knowing 
then  where  to  stay  their  minds  for  daily  bread.  Yea, 
though  they  were  something  angelical,  and  like  to  the 
celestial  bodies,  yet  if  they  kept  not  their  station,  they 
would  prove  fallen  stars.  They  moved  not  in  the 
motion  of  Him  that  had  visited  them,  but  were  filled 
with  gross  mixtures.  Yet  I  believed  well  of  some  of 
the  people,  for  a  good  thing  was  stirring  in  them.  " 


the  next  morning ;  yet  my  faith  was  in  the  power 
of  God,  and  I  had  a  plain  sense  that  I  should 
have  a  good  service  among  them,  that  I  should 
clear  my  conscience,  and  my  peace  'should  rest 
with  me. 

"  The  next  morning  I  returned  to  them,  and 
John  Claus  with  me.  So  soon  as  we  came  we 
were  shewn  into  Anna  Maria  Schurmans'  apart- 
ment, where  also  was  with  her  one  of  the  three 
Somerdykes. 

Anna  Maria  Schurmans  is  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  of  great  note  and  fame  for  learning,  in 
languages  and  philosophy,  and  hath  obtained  a 
considerable  place  among  the  most  learned  men 
of  this  age.    The  Somerdykes  are  daughters  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  Hague,  people  of  great  breed-  j 
ing  and  inheritances.    These,  with  several  other  f 
persons,  being  affected  with  the  zealous  declama-  {I 
tion  of  J.  de  Labadie,  against  the  dead,  formal 
churches  of  the  world,  and  awakened  to  seek  I 
after  a  more  spiritual  fellowship  and  society,  j 
separated  themselves  from  the  common  Calvinist  | 
churches,  and  followed  him  in  the  way  of  a  refined  | 
independency.  | 
They  are  a  serious,  plain  people,  and  are  j 
come  nearer  to  Friends,  as  in  silence  in  mcet-f 
ings,  women's  speaking,  preaching  by  the  Spirit,! 
plainness  in  garb  and  the  furniture  of  their| 
houses.    With  these  two,  we  had  the  company 
of  the  two  pastors,  and  a  doctor  of  physic.  Afters' 
some  silence,  I  proposed  this  question  to  them;; 
What    was   it  that    induced   them   to  sepa-t, 
rate  from  the    com.mon    way    they  formerlji; 
lived  in  ?    I  desired  them  that  they  would  b( 
pleased  to  be  plain  and  open  with  me,  as  to  thd 
ground  of  their  separation  ;  for  I  came  not  tf 
cavil,  but  in  a  Christian  spirit  to  be  informed 

"  Upon  this,  Ivon,  the  chief  pastor,  gave  u 
the  history  of  J.  de  Labadie's  education,  howht 
was  bred  among  the  Jesuits,  and  deserted  them 
and  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  hi 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Protestant  churches 
Adding  several  solemn  appeals  concerning  th 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  their  hearts  in  thes 
things. 

"Ivon  havinc:  done,  A.  M.  S.  beo;aD.    Sh ! 
told  us  of  her  former  life,  of  her  pleasure  i  \ 
learning,  and  her  love  to  the  religion  she  wj! 
brought  up  in;  but  confessed  she  knew  not  Go' 
or  Christ  truly  all  that  while.     And  thougf 
from  a  child  God  had  visited  her  at  times,  y; 
she  never  felt  such  a  powerful  stroke,  as  by  tl; 
ministry  of  J.  de  Labadie.    She  saw  her  lear  j 
ing  to  be  vanity,  and  her  religion  like  a  body  'i 
death  ;  she  resolved  to  despise  the  shame,  dese ! 
her  former  way  of  living  and  acquaintance,  ar  j 
to  join  herself  with  this  little  family,  that  w' 
retired  out  of  the  world;  among  whom  she  dj 
sired  to  be  found  a  living  sacrifice,  offered  i[ 
entirely  to  the  Lord.  She  spoke  in  a  veryserio 
and  broken  sense,  not  without  some  tremblii 
These  are  but  short  hints  of  what  she  said. 
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Then  one  of  the  Somerdykes  began  in  a  very 
reverent  and  weighty  frame  of  mind,  and  in  a 
sense  that  very  well  suited  her  contempt  of  the 
world  :  she  told  us  how  often  she  had  mourned 
from  her  young  years,  because  she  did  not  know 
the  Lord  as  she  desired ;  often  saying  within  her- 
self, '  If  God  would  make  known  to  me  his  way, 
I  would  trample  upon  all  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  world/  She  earnestly  expressed  the  fre- 
quent anguish  of  spirit  she  had  because  of  the 
deadness  and  formality  of  the  Christians  she  was 
bred  among,  saying  to  herself,  '  0  the  pride,  0 
the  lusts,  0  the  vain  pleasures  in  which  Chris- 
tians live!  Can  this  be  the  way  to  heaven  ?  Is  this 
the  way  to  glory  ?  Are  these  the  followers  of 
Christ  ?  0  no  !  0  God,  where  is  thy  little  flock, 
that  will  live  entirely  to  thee,  that  will  follow 
thee  ?  Make  me  one  of  that  number/  ^  And 
when,'  continued  she,  '  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
J.  ih  Labadie,  came  into  Holland,  I  among 
others  had  a  curiosity  to  hear  him,  and  with 
several  was  deeply  affected.  '  He  spoke  the  very 
thoughts  of  my  heart ;  my  heart  was  pricked 
when  I  heard  him  ;  and  I  resolved  by  the  grace 
of  God  to  abandon  all  the  clorv  and  pride  of 


jthis  world,  to 


glory  and  pride 
be  one  of  those  that  should  sit 


iowu  with  him  in  a  separation  from  the  vain  and 
lead  worships  of  this  world.  I  count  myself 
lappy  that  I  ever  met  with  him,  and  these 
)astors,  who  seek  not  themselves,  but  the  Lord. 
Vnd  we  are  a  family  that  live  together  in  love, 
f  one  soul  and  one  spirit,  entirely  given  up  to 
erve  the  Lord ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  joy  in 
:ie  world.' 

"  After,  Pu  Lignon  the  other  pastor,  gave  us 
Iso  an  account  of  his  inducement  to  embrace 
do  Labadie,  but  not  so  livelily. 
"After  him  the  doctor  of  physic,  that  had 
cen  bred  for  a  priest,  but  voluntarily  refused 
lat  calling,  expressed  himself  after  this  man- 
jer,  'I  can  also  bear  testimony  in  the  presence 
God,  that  though  I  lived  in  as  much  reputa- 
on  at  the  university,  as  any  of  my  colleagues, 
id  was  well  reputed  for  sobriety  and  honesty, 
t  [  never  felt  such  a  living  sense  of  God,  as 
hen  I  heard  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  J.  de  La- 
idie  :'  adding,  '  Tho  first  day  I  heard  him,  I 
IS  so  struck  and  aflectcd  that  I  can  truly  say, 
rough  the  good  grace  of  God  and  the  conduct 
the  holy  Spirit,  it  was  to  me  as  the  day  of  my 
Ivation;  he  did  so  liviiigly  ti)uch  my  heart  with 
sense  of  the  true  Christian  worship  :  upon 
lich,  I  forsook  the  university,  and  resolved  to 
of  this  family.    And  this  1  can  say  in  the 
ir  of  tho  Lord.'  i 
"  Then  Ivon  thus  concluded,  'This  is  what  I 
have  to  say  concerning  the  work  of  Cod  | 
long  us.'  I 
All  this  wliile,  I  minded  not  go  much  their  i 
rds,  as  I  felt  and  iiad  unity  with  a  measure  of 
I  no  Kensi>  that  was  upon  them.    Olrtainly  tho 
id  hath  hcvn  among  thom  ;  ychi  had  a  living 


sense  in  my  heart,  that  something  of  the  breath 
of  life  had  breathed  upon  them,  and  though  they 
were  in  great  mixture,  yet  that  God's  love  was 
towards  them. 

"After  some  silence,  I  began  on  this  wise.  I 
come  not  to  judge  you,  but  to  visit  you ;  not  to 
quarrel  or  dispute,  but  to  speak  of  the  things  of 
God's  kingdom  ;  and  I  have  no  prejudice,  but 
great  love  and  regard  in  my  heart  towards  you  : 
wherefore  hear  me  with  Christian  patience  and 
tenderness. 

^"1  do  confess  and  believe  that  God  hath 
touched  your  hearts  with  His  divine  'finger,  and 
that  his  work  is  among  you :  that  it  was  his 
Spirit  that  gave  you  a  sight  of  the  vanity  and 
folly  of  this  world,  and  which  hath  made  you 
sensible  of  the  dead  religions  that  are  in  it.  It 
is  this  sense  I  love  and  honor ;  and  I  am  so  far 
from  undervaluing  or  opposing  this  tender  sensQ 
I  feel  upon  you,  that  this  it  is  I  am  come  to  visit, 
and  you  for  the  love  of  it.  And  as  for  the  re- 
proaches that  may  attend  you  on  the  score  of 
your  separation,  with  all  the  reports  which 
therefore  go  concerning  you,  they  are  what  I  re- 
spect you  for,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  practice  of  this  world  towards  those 
that  retire  out  of  it. 

'  Now  since  1  have  with  patience,  and  I  can 
truly  say,  with  great  satisfaction,  heard  your 
account  of  your  experiences,  give  me  the  like 
Ghrittian  freedom  to  tell  you  mine,  to  the  end 
you  may  have  some  sense  of  the  work  of  God  in 
me  :  for  those  who  are  come  to  any  measure  of 
divine  sense,  they  are  as  looking  glasses  to  each 
other,  as  face  answereth  face  in  a  glass.' 

"  Here  I  began  to  let  them  know  how,  and 
when  the  Lord  first  appeared  unto  me,  which 
was  about  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,  anno 
165G.  IIow  at  times,  betwixt  that  and  my  fif- 
teenth, the  Lord  visited  me,  and  the  divine  im- 
pressions He  gave  me  of  himself :  of  my  perse- 
cution at  Oxford,  and  how  the  Lord  sustained  me 
in  the  midst  of  that  gross  darkness  and  debauch- 
ery :  of  my  being  banished  the  college;  the  bit- 
ter usage  t  underwent  when  I  returned  to  my 
father ;  whipping,  beating,  and  turning  out  of 
doors,  1GG2.  Of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  mc  in 
France,  and  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague  in 
London.  In  fine,  the  deep  sense  He  gave  me 
of  the  vanity  of  this  world  ;  of  the  irr(h)/ious- 
nci<s  of  the  religions  of  it.  Then  of  my  mourn- 
ful and  bitter  cries  to'  Him,  that  he  would  shew 
mc  his  own  way  of  life  and  salvation,  and  my 
resolutions  to  follow  him,  whatever  reproaches 
or  sufiVrings  should  attend  nu-",  and  that  with 
great  r.'verenee  nml  brokenness  of  spirit.  How, 
after  all  this,  the  glory  itf  the  world  overtook  luc, 
and  I  was  even  ready  to  give  up  myself  unto  it, 
seeing  as  vet  no  such  thing  as  the  primitive 
spirit  on  tho  earlh  ;  and  being  ready  to  faint 
concerning  my  hope  of  iho  restitution  of  all 
things. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Lord  visited  me 
with  a  certain  sound  and  testimony  of  his  eter- 
nal Word,  through  one  of  those  the  world  calls 
Quakers,  namely,  Thomas  Log.  I  related  to 
them  the  bitter  mockings  and  scornings  that  fell 
upon  me,  the  displeasure  of  my  parents,  the  in- 
vectives and  cruelty  of  the  priests,  the  strange- 
ness of  all  my  companions  :  what  a  sign  and 
wonder  they  made  of  me ;  but  above  all,  that 
great  cross  of  resisting  and  watching  against 
mine  own  inward  vain  affections  and  thoughts. 

"  Here  T  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  speak  of 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  and  ungodliness  in  the 
root  and  ground,  and  to  give  them  an  account  of 
the  power  and  presence  of  God,  which  attended 
us  in  our  public  testimonies  and  sufferings  ;  after 
an  indirect  manner  censuring  iheir  weaknesses,* 
by  declaring  and  commending  the  contrary  prac- 
tices among  Friends,  too  large  to  be  here  related. 
And  notwithstanding  all  my  sufferings  and  trials 
by  magistrates,  parents-  companions,  and  above 
all  from  the  priests  of  the  false  religions  in  the 
world,  the  Lord  hath  preserved  me  to  this  day, 
and  hath  given  me  an  hundred  fold  in  this  world, 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  life  everlasting :  in- 
forming them  of  the  tenderness  of  my  father  to 
me,  before  and  at  his  death  j  and  how,  through 
patience  and  long-suffering,  all  opposition  was 
conquered. 

"  Then  I  began  my  exhortation  unto  them, 
which  was  as  follows.  That  since  God  had 
given  me  and  them  a  divine  sense  of  Himself, 
our  eye  should  be  to  Him,  not  to  man  ;  that  we 
might  come  more  into  a  silence  of  ourselves,  and 
a  growth  into  that  heavenly  sense.  That  this 
was  the  work  of  the  true  ministry,  not  to  keep 
people  to  themselves,  ever  teaching  them,  but  to 
turn  them  to  God,  the  new  covenant  Teacher, 
and  to  Christ,  the  great  gospel  Minister.  Thus 
John  did,  and  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  they 
left  him,  to  go  to  Christ.  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,'  said  he,  '  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  .the 
world  !'  And  even  John's  disciples  left  him  to 
follow  Christ.  Nay,  John  testifies  of  himself, 
that  he  was  to  ^decrease,'  and  Christ  was  to  'in- 
crease.' Wherefore  I  pressed  them  to  have 
their  eye  to  Christ  that  taketh  away  the  sin, 
who  is  from  heaven,  heavenly ;  to  see  that  He 
increase  in  them.  Yea,  that  henceforth  they 
should  '  know  no  man  after  the  flesh  ;  no,  not 
even  Christ  himself.'  2  Cor.  v.  16.  That  their 
knowledge  of,  and  regard  to,  and  fellowship 
with,  one  another,  should  stand  in  the  revela- 
ation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  them.  Gal.  i.  16,  who 
is  God's  great  Prophet,  by  whom  God  speaketh 
i^  these  later  days.    And  if  their  ministers  were 

*The  work  of  the  Lord  among  many  serious  persons 
in  that  day  and  country,  appears  from  W.  P.'s  account 
to  have  been  obstructed  by  a  fear  of  man,  a  shame  of 
the  cross,  and  a  shrinking  from  persecution  ;  which 
inclined  them  rather  to  a  retired  way  of  life,  than  to 
an  open  profession  of  their  religious  opinions. 


true  ministers  they  would  count  it  their  glory  to 
give  way  to  Christ,  and  that  they  decrease,  and 
Christ  increase ;  that  the  instrument  give  way 
to  Him  that  useth  it,  the  servant  to  the  Lord. ' 
This,  though  it  might  seem  to  detract  from  the 
ministers,  yet  it  is  the  glory  of  a  true  minister,  | 
that   God  and  Christ  should  be    all  in  all, 
and  that  his  will  should  be  fulfilled.    For,  I 
told  them,  the  day  of  the  Lord  God  was  come,  '■ 
and  all  people  must  look  to  him  for  salvation ; 
that  all  people  must  now  come  to  keep  God's, 
great  sabbath,  to  rest  from  mere  man,  and  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  from  all  men's  thoughts, 
words  and  works ;  and  that  if  they  were  true  | 
believers,  they  were  at  least  entering  into  theiil 
rest.    Heb.  iv.  1,3.  j 

I  closely  recommended  to  them,  that  thej  \ 
might  not  be  of  those  that  begin  in  the  Spirit.!' 
and  end  in  the  flesh  ;  Gal.  iii.  3.  '  Therefore,'; 
said  I,  Met  Christ  have  his  honor;  let  Him • 
preach  and  speak  among  you,  and  in  you,  anc  ' 
you  in  him  ;  and  by  him  only  sigh,  groan,  pray  \ 
preach,  sing,  and  not  otherwise,  lest  death  qovlu] 
over  you  :  for  thereby  the  apostacy  came  in,  bji' 
their  going  before  Christ,  instead  of  Christ  goin^! 
before  them.' 

''  I  further  directed  them  to  wait  in  the  Ligh  j 
and  Spirit  of  judgment  which  had  visited  them? 
that  all  might  be  wrought  out  that  was  not  boril 
of  God  ;  so  would  they  come  to  be  born  of  th  I 
incorruptible  seed,  by  the  Word  of  God,  whicif 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.'  1  Peter  i.  23,  thai 
they  might  be  a  holy  priesthood,  that  offers  u;  i 
a  living  sacrifice  with  God's  heavenly  fire,  thai 
He  might  have  his  honor  in  them  all,  and  througl^ 
all,  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  Peter  ii.        And  turn 
ing  myself  towards  the  Somerdykes,  with  a  S( ' 
rious  and  tender  spirit,  I  thus  expressed  myself 
'  That  you  should  be  pilgrims  in  the  inheritanoi' 
of  your  Father  I  have  a  deep  and  reverent  sen? ' 
of.    0  that  you  might  dwell  with  him  for  eve 
and  exalt  him  that  hath  so  visited  you,  wit 
whom  are  the  rewards  of  eternal  blessedness.' 

So  I  left  the  blessing  and  peace  of  Jesi 
among  them,  departing  in  the  love  and  peace  ' 
God  :  and  I  must  needs  say,  they  were  beyor! 
expectation  tender  and  respectful  to  us;  all  '| 
them  coming  with  us  to  the  outer  door,  exce]' 
the  ancient  Anna  Maria  Schurmans,  who  is  n ; 
able  to  walk  ;  giving  us  their  hands  in  a  friend  ' 
manner,  and  expressing  their  great  satisfacti(f 
in  our  visit.    And  being  come  to  the  porch,  ai: 
meeting  several  persons  of  the  family,  I  w; 
moved  to  turn  about  and  exhort  them,  in  t  , 
presence  of  the  rest,  to  keep  to  Christ,  that  h  • 
given  them  a  sense  of  the  spirit  of  this  worl: 
and  had  raised  desires  in  them  to  be  dehverl 
from  it : —  and  to  know  no  man  after  the  fles; 
but  to  have  their  fellowship  in  Christ,  union  a  ' 
communion  with  God,  and  one  with  anothci 
that  all  theif  worship  and  performances  m\^\ 
stand  in  Him,  that  He  might  be  all  •in  all :  : 
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siring  that  the  Lord  might  keep  them  in  his 
fear  all  the  days  of  their  appointed  time,  that  so 
they  might  serve  Him  in  their  generation,  in  his 
)wn  universal  Spirit,  to  his  glory,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever  ! 

The  Lord  comforted  my  soul  in  this  service: 
^ea  all  that  is  vsrithin  me  magnified  his  holy 
aame,  because  of  his  blessed  presence  that  was 
tvith  us  !  0  let  my  soul  trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
confide  in  him  for  ever  !  0  let  me  dwell  and 
ibide  with  him  that  is  faithful  and  true,  and 
olessed  for  evermore  ! 

"  The  two  pastors  and  the  doctor  came  with 
IS  a  field's  length  where  we  took  wagon;  and  the 
hief  of  them  took  occasion  to  ask  me  if  the 
^ruth  rose  not  first  amongst  a  poor  illiterate,  and 
imple  sort  of  people  ?  I  told  him,  yes,  that  was 
ur  comfort,  and  that  we  owed  it  not  to  the 
■sarning  of  this  world  :  'Then,  said  he,  Met  not 
he  learning  of  this  world  be  used  to  defend  that 
rhich  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  brought  forth  ;  for 
3holars  now  coming  among  you,  will  be  apt  to 
lix  school-learning  among  your  simpler  and 
iirer  language,  and  thereby  obscure  the  bright- 
ess  of  the  testimony.'    I  told  him,  it  was  good 
:)r  us  all  to  have  a  care  of  our  own  spirits,  words, 
id  works,  confessing  what  he  said  had  weight 
it,  tolling  him,  it  was  our  care  to  write  and 
)eak  according  to  the  divine  sense,  and  not 
man  invention.    So,  in  a  very  sober  and  se- 
oua  manner,  we  parted.'' 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

We  profess  to  be  Christians,  but  in  what  es- 
nation  must  that  Christianity  be  held  by  the 
ive,  which  appears  insufficient  to  convince  its 
fcssors  that  paying  the  master  for  the  pro- 
cts  of  his  labor  promotes  and  perpetuates  his 
Indage! 

It  is  to  be  presumed  there  are  few,  if  any, 
0  do  not  hold  slaves,  but  will  frankly  ac- 
liowledge  slavery  to  be  unjust  and  wrong;  but 
s  !  how  many  of  these  give  their  countenance 
all  aid  to  the  system  by  the  purchase  and  con- 
nption  of  the  proceeds  of  the  slave's  labor. 
Ifonsistent  as  this  practice  may  be,  it  has  its 
ocates  and  apohigists  ;  some  making  one  cx- 
i)  and  some  another.  Among  these,  the  fol- 
h'  ing  has  not  unfrefpiently  a  prominent  place, 
lat  tlio  products  of  slave  labor  arc  so  interwo- 
with  (commercial  transactions  as  to  render 
participuncy  impracticable  ;  and  that  under 
>o  circumstiinces,  to  deal  in  and  consume 
products  lias  been,  witli  few  exceptions, 
mod  by  all  classes  just  and  legal,  and  that 
lias  been  a  long  established  practice. 
Vow  let  ua  examine  these  reasons,  and  sec 
much  weight  thoy  are  entitled  to.  How 
iionparticipancy  impracticable  in  the  free 
OS  ?  when  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  can  bo  had 
I  free  labor — ;vnd  to  bo  without  tobacco  would 
.  blessing.    These  arc  the  products  relied  on 


for  the  support  of  slavery  in  this  country.  But 
we  may  be  reminded  that  these  free  products 
are  but  of  small  amount  in  market;  then  why 
not  increase  the  demand,  since  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledged law  of  trade  that  supply  follows  demand  ; 
and  as  a  small  demand  has  brought  a  small  sup- 
ply into  the  market,  so  an  increased  demand 
would  furnish  a  proportionably  increased  sup- 
ply. Stolen  goods  are  not  openlv  offered  as 
such  for  sale,  in  the  cities  of  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia ,•  there  is  no  demand  for  such  goods,  law 
and  custom  being  against  the  sale  of  them.  But 
for  slave-labor  products  there  is  a  large  demand, 
unrestrained  by  law  or  general  custom.  Is  the 
procurement  of  the  latter  attended  with  less  in- 
justice, less  cruel'iy  and  suffering,  than  the  for- 
mer ?  Nay,  with  much  more.  VV^hy  not,  then, 
reject  the  latter  on  the  same  principle  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  do  the  former  ?  The  case 
is  so  clear  that,  were  it  considered  with  candor 
and  impartiality,  tbe  path  of  duty  must  be  ob- 
vious. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  system  of  slavery 
obtains  support  through  other  and  more  indi- 
rect means,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid. 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  (although  the  ex- 
istence of  the  system  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
mand for  the  three  or  four  articles  named,)  im- 
possibilities are  not  required  ;  so  that  even  such 
circumstances  can  form  no  valid  objection  to 
adopting  nonparticipancy  as  far  as  practicable. 
This  just  and  right  step  being  taken,  would  no 
doubt  open  the  way  for  others.  To  excuse  our- 
selves for  sharing  in  these  products  because  of 
long  and  general  practice,  this  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  see  with  another's  eyes,  in  order  to 
shun  responsibility;  and  in  no  case  can  be  bet- 
tor than  a  fig-leaf  covering.  Such  reasoning,  of- 
fered by  the  slaveholder,  in  defence  of  his  prac- 
tice we  should  deem  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
bad  and  defenceless  cause. 

Do  we  not  adopt  the  conclusion  that  we  can- 
not clear  our  hands  of  slave-labor  products  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  slaveholder  does  in  roppcct 
to  freeing  his  slaves  ?  Cannot  the  principle  of 
nonparticipancy  be  carried  to  an  extent  all-suf- 
ficient to  clear  ourselves  from  the  responsibility 
of  slavery,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a 
means  of  its  abolishment?  To  do  so  would  involve  a 
very  small  privation  when  compared  with  the 
injuries  the  system  inflicts  upon  mnslor  and  slave 
— indeed  the  case  hardly  admits  of  such  a  com- 
parison. 

It  i.s  one  thing  to  mourn  over  the  evik  of 
slavery,  and  another,]and  very  different  thing,  to 
apply  the  appropriate  remedy. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  individual.**  ex- 
pressing their  deep  concern  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  coming  at  last  to  the  couchision  that 
they  see  no  way  to  do  anything  to  aid  in  its  ex- 
tinction, as  though  it  wore  an  evil  without  a  re- 
medy, and  not  one  of  man's  creating.    Do  not 
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such  too  little  consider  that,  to  be  the  commer- 
cial patrons  of  the  master,  is  to  give  support  to  the 
system,  and  that  were  the  exhortations  obeyedj 
Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'^  ''cease  to 
do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed,"  it  would  tend  powerfully  to  aid 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery?  D.I. 
Quaher  lEllylbth  of%th  mo.,  1855. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  28,  1855. 

London  Yearly  Meeting. — As  many  of 
our  readers  will,  doubtless,  feel  an  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
especially  in  that  portion  of  them  which  relates 
to  the  separation  in  Ohio,  we  insert  in  this  num- 
ber some  extracts  from  the  account  published 
in  the  London  Friend  of  last  month.  Having  no 
wish  to  meddle  with  the  controversies  of  those 
who  belong  to  an  organization  distinct  from  ours, 
we  have  seldom  noticed  them  in  any  way;  and 
we  trust  that  our  members,  far  from  exulting  in 
their  dissensions,willou  the  contrary,  only  see  the 
greater  necessity  for  the  exercise,  among  our- 
selves, of  patience  and  forbearance ;  and  for  the 
extension  of  Christian  charity  towards  others. 

The  editors  of  the  London  "Friend,"  in  com- 
menting on  the  proceedings  of  their  Yearly 
meeting,  express  their  concurrence  with  the  con- 
clusion to  which  it  came,  although  they  acknow- 
ledge "It  is  a  wise  and  good  practice  of  our  so- 
ciety that  when  there  is  brought  forward  in  our 
meetings  for  discipline  any  important  subject  on 
which  the  views  of  Friends  are  not  only  various, 
but  on  which  there  is  almost  an  equal  amount 
of  weight  of  opinion  on  either  side,  to  refrain 
from  taking  any  step  which  may  in  such  a  state 
of  feeling  compromise  a  meeting,  and  from 
making  a  decision  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  recall." 

The  British  Friend,  published  at  Glasgow, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  same  proceedings, 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other, 
but  the  editors  express  their  dissent  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  follow- 
ing language  :" 

"  "W  e  are  so  hard  pressed  for  space,  that  we 
can  scarcely  offer  a  single  remark  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  Ohio  Epis- 
tles. Either  of  the  other  courses  indicated  in 
the  report  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  been 
not  only  much  the  safer,  but  far  more  likely  to 


accomplish  the  object  which  all  desire.    It  has 
occurred  to  our  own  minds,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  how  we  have  long  been  wont,  in  explain- 
ing to  inquiring  persons  the  composition  of  our 
meetings  for  discipline,  the  most  liberally  consti- 
tuted  of  any  body  of  professing  Christians  in  the  1 
world — and  our  mode  of  managing  church  busi-  j 
ness  without  ever  taking  a  formal  vote  by  numbers,  | 
— we  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  in  case  of  adif-  | 
ference  in  judgment,  that  Friends  forbore  com- j 
ing  to  a  decision  in  important  cases,  even  if  that  }> 
difference  was  but  small,  preferring  to  wait  till  a 
future  time  for  determining  that  which  we  were 
satisfied  was  in  itself  right,  rather  than  wound  ■ 
the  minds  of  brethren  who  were  not  prepared  to  i 
acquiesce.    We  feel  in  the  case  before  us,  while  t 
so  much  want  of  harmony  was  evinced  and  the  ^ 
meeting  deciding  to  go  forward  in  such  circum- 
stances, especially  if  it  should  unhappily  become 
any  thing  like  a  general  practice,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  give   up  in  future  all  such  expla 
nation  of  our  usage  as  that  above  referred  to  i 
and  in  this  respect  as  regards  our  religious  so 
ciety,  be  led  to  adopt  the  mournful  exclamation 
"  The  glory  is  departed." 

Entirely  differing  as  we  do,  from  the  conclu 
sion  to  which  the  meeting  came,  we  have  yet  ni 
wish  to  disturb  it.  May  it  be  overruled  forgood 
and  be  productive  of  that  which  it  is  hoped  b; 
many  will  be  the  result,  "the  promotion  of  unit; 
and  harmony  among  our  American  brethren.' 


The  interesting  reminiscences  and  letter  cod 
tained  in  the  ^present  number,  were  furnishc' 
by  a  correspondent,  accompanied  with  the  infoi 
mation  that  the  letter  was  supposed  to  hav 
been  written  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  mi\ 
George  Keith. 

In  perusing  it  we  were  afresh  awakened  t 
serious  reflection  upon  the  past,  present,  an 
probable  future  condition  of  our  religious  Societ; 

"  Line  upon  line"  is  found,  to  give  satisfa^ 
tory  information  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  oi 
fore-fathers.  Putting  shoulder  to  shoulder  : 
the  work  of  lifting  up  the  standard  of  truth  ai 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  they  were  enabled 
exalt  it  so  far  above  the  crowd  of  worldly  in< 
rests  and  vain  delusions  that  the  people  couT 
plainly  behold  the  inscription  written  thereon,-  ; 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 

It  is  not  because  "  precept  upon  precept" 
not  taught  in  the  present  day,  that  there  are  a  ' 
parently  fewer  added  to  the  church  than  . 
the  times  of  buffeting  and  scourging.  It  is  ij 
because  the  light  has  been  withheld,  tj 
"  blindness  has  in  part  happened  unto  Israei 
It  is  for  want  of  that  humble  condition  of  m  «• 
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which  could  in  sincerity  say,    "  Do  with  me, 
I  Lord,  as  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight,"  rather  than 
i  seeking  to  search  into  the  things  that  are  too 
deep  for  our  finite  comprehension. 

If  each  individual  will  receive  with  meekness 
the.  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  the 
soul/'  suffering  it  to  purge  and  cleanse,  then 
may  there  be  hope  for  a  future  band  coming 
forth  to  build  up  the  old  waste  places,  and  re- 
store the  walls  which  have  been  broken  down. 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING,  1855. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  gathered  as  usual  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the  23d.  The 
attendance  did  not  appear  to  us  quite  so  large  as 
on  some  former  occasions. 

The  Clerk  opened  the  Meeting,  and  proceeded 
to  call  over  the  names  of  Kepresentatives. 

Epistles  were  read  from  Dublin  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadel- 
phia, New  England,  Indiana,  Baltimore,  North 
Carolina,  and  New  York. 

The  Clerk  then  said  that  there  were  two 
'Epistles  on  the  table,  both  purporting  to  be  from 
3hio  Yearly  Meeting.  The  one  authenticated 
3y  one  of  the  correspondents  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ng  in  Ohio,  and  the  other  by  the  other  corres- 
)ondent.  They  had  been  received  by  the  Meet- 
ng  for  Sufferings,  a  minute  from  which  body  on 
he  subject  he  proceeded  to  read.  This  minute 
aid  little  more  than  that  such  Epistle  had  been 
eceived,  and  that  both  were  authenticated  as 
hove  stated,  but  gave  no  opinion  or  judgments 
s  to  which  was  the  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
leeting  of  Ohio. 

After  a  pause,  Joseph  Davis  remarked  that  he 
.oped  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  expressing  an  opinion 
a  the  important  subject  before  the  Meeting,  but 
\j  appeared  to  him  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself 
ras  too  large  a  body  to  discuss  and  dispose  of 
uch  a  subject  satisfactorily,  and  he  would  ven- 
ire to  propose  that  it  should  be  referred,  with 
11  the  documents  relating  to  it,  to  a  select  com- 
littee  (perhaps  a  pretty  large  one)  for  considcra- 
on  and  report. 

\  Josiah  Forster  had  entertained  the  same  view, 
ut  on  further  considering  the  j^ubject,  he  was 
f  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  'to  refer  it  to 
jic  Committee  on  Epistles  rather  than  to  any 
'Killer  body.    Several  Friends  united  with  this 

\v,  and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  it.  The  two 
pistles  wifii  other  documents  were  referred  to 
V:  Committee  on  Epistles  consisting  of  all  the 
epresentatives,  and  it  was  intimated  that  tlie 
)mmittec  would  be  open  to  any  Friends  inclined 
'  attend.  On  1  he  sug^'cstion  of  several  Friends, 
was  concluded  that  the  committee  should  meet 
lis  afternoo!!  in  the  large  Meeting-house,  and 
'lo  Yearly  Meeting  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to- 

rrow  morning. 


When  this  was  decided,  John  Pease  expressed, 
in  few  words,  his  earnest  desire  that  the  discus- 
sions should  be  conducted  in  a  large  measure  of 
brotherly  condescension  and  patience.  That 
there  should  be  a  willingness  to  hear  with  pa- 
tience the  views  of  every  brother  until  all  had  ar- 
rived as  nearly  at  a  unanimous  feeling  and  judg- 
ment as  could  reasonably  be  looked  for. 

The  Meeting  here  adjourned. 

Fourtli-day,  Afternoon. — On  the  gathering  of 
the  large  Committee,  it  was  evident  that,  except 
in  name,  it  was  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself,  for  we 
think  the  assembly  was  rather  larger  than  in  the 
morning.  On  the  proposition  of  Samuel  Fox, 
John  Hodgkin  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Joseph  Thorp  and  Joseph  Pease  were 
afterwards  nominated  as  assistants.  The  minute 
from  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  then  read, 
and  afterwards 

Josiah  Forster  read  a  list  of  the  various  papers 
that  had  been  issued  touching  this  separation 
question.  After  which  it  was  concluded  to  have 
all  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  read  at 
the  Committee.  Josiah  Hunt  observed  that 
he  felt  placed  in  the  position  of  a  juror,  and 
thought  it  needful  to  have  all  the  information 
that  could  be  given.  Some  of  the  statements 
were  only  to  be  known  through  printed  pamphlets 
and  periodicals ;  but  the  Clerk  considered  that 
it  would  be  better  to  waive  any  technical  objec- 
tion that  might  be  made  in  this  respect,  rather 
than  keep  back  any  information  from  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Accordingly,  the  following  docu.uents  were 
read  from  the  table  : — 

A  statement  from  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting. 

An  epistle  purporting  to  be  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Ohio,  signed  by  James  B. 
Bruff 

Another  epistle  purporting  a/^o  to  be  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Ohio,  signed  by  Joseph 
Edgerton,  and  a  pamphlet — which  occupied  a 
long  time  in  reading — being  a  statement  from 
the  Binns'  par/'j/,"  and  signed  by  the  aforesaid 
J.  B.  Bruff. 

Soon  after  these  papers  were  read, 
Charles  L.  Braithwaite  said  that  he  thought, 
after  what  had  been  heard,  and  finding  that  three 
of  the  American  Yearly  ^leetings  had  concluded 
to  accept  the  epistles  addressed  to  them,  signed 
by  Jonathan  l^inns  as  Clerk,  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  adopt  the  snme 
course. 

Josiah  Forster  then  slated  that  perh.'»ps  no 
subject  that  had  been  brought  boforo  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  late  years  had  so  much  affected  him 
as  that  which  was* now  before  the  CouunitW. 
That  for  some  time  it  had  rested  on  his  mind  as 
to  which  body  it  might  be  right  to  recoguiie  ; 
but  that  of  late  it  had  presented  itsrlf  to  bis 
mind  in  a  different  aspect.    lie  n^joiced  Uiat 
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from  the  evidence  brought  forward,  there  had 
been  nothing  adduced  to  show  that  there  was  any 
difference  as  to  points  of  doctrine,  and  referring 
to  the  efforts  made  by  Friends  in  extending  the 
olive  branch  and  in  advocating  the  principles  of 
peace,  he  would  suggest  that  something  might 
issue  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  shape  of  an 
Epistle  which  might  endeavor  to  unite  and  re- 
store to  unity  ;  and  although  the  appearance  was 
discouraging,  it  might  be  well  to  be  of  a  hopeful 
mind,  and  if  the  Committee  thought  right  to 
separate  a  few  Friends  to  essay  such  an  Epistle, 
that  was  rather  what  presented  to  his  mind. 

Several  Friends  expressed  the  opinion,  that  as 
we  had  travelled  so  far,  it  would  be  better  to  look 
further  at  the  matter  before  disposing  of  it,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  for  this  purpose  to  such 
time  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  might  direct ; 
Friends  being  advised,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
avoid  making  the  subject  a  matter  of  conversa- 
tion, the  Clerk  especially  pointing  out  the  need 
of  circumspection  and  watchfulness. 

Fifth-day,  Morning. — Shortly  after  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Meeting,  John  Hodgkin  reported  from 
the  large  Committee,  that  the  subject  referred 
to  them  had  received  serious  attention,  and  the 
Committee  had  concluded  to  ask  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  adjourn  and  allow  the  Committee  at 
once  to  proceed  with  the  said  reference.  After 
a  brief  discussion,  as  to  whether  it  was  best  thus 
to  set  aside  the  regular  business  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  the  suggestion, 
and  a  minute  of  adjournment  was  read  ;  Friends 
retained  their  seats,  and,  as  before,  the  Committee 
was  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the  simple  change 
of  clerks.  In  fact,  it  was  throughout  this  inter- 
esting discussion  what,  in  Parliamentary  parlance, 
would  be  called  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
house. In  the  pause  which  preceded  the  com- 
mencement of  business,  Samuel  Fox  appeared  in 
supplication,  and  Daniel  Prior  Hack,  quoting  the 
passage,  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  tiud 
your  lights  burning,  and  ye  as  men  who  wait 
for  their  Lord,  that  when  he  cometh  and  knocketh 
they  may  open  to  him  immediately,"  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  more  we  were  found  in  watch- 
fulness and  humility,  earnestly  listening  for  the 
Shepherd's  voice,  the  more  readily  should  we 
distinguish  that  voice  from  the  voice  of  the 
stranger,  and  be  more  surely  rightly  directed  in 
the  important  matter  now  before  the  meeting. 

John  Allen,  in  a  lengthened  address,  alluded 
to  the  occurrences  of  bygone  years,  in  connexion 
with  the  present  division  of  Friends  in  Ohio,  of 
the  former  division,  in  New  England,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which,  in  his  judgment,  had 
led  to  those  divisions.  He  alluded  to  the  writ- 
ings and  the  ministry  of  our  late  beloved  Friend 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  religious  visit  to  America,  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  met  with  there,  of  the  proceedings  of 
J ohn  Wilbur  and  his  friends,  and  their  disown- 


ment  by  their  Monthly  Meeting,  confirmed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England ;  to  the 
course  pursued  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  New  England;  to  the  decisions  of  Indiana. i 
Baltimore,  and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meetings,  ! 
in  the  matter  now  under  consideration,  and  con-i 
eluded  by  expressing  his  judgment,  that  il 
would  be  right  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  accepl:! 
the  Epistle  signed  Jonathan  Binns,"  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  he  was| 
the  Clerk.  A  long  and  interesting  discussiorJ 
followed,  which  extended  over  this  sitting,  and  ii 
long  afternoon's  sitting  also.  We  caja  do  littkj 
more  than  indicate  the  names  of  Friends  whcl 
took  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  discussion ( 
and  the  general  views  advocated  by  them.  Wrjl 
would  first  observe  that  there  was  no  propositioil 
to  acknowledge  the  Meeting  represented  bv| 
Benjamin  Hoyle  as  Clerk.  The  difference  o| 
opinion  was,  whether  in  accordance  with  Josial  J 
Forster's  proposition,"  subsequently  somewha'| 
modified  by  the  views  of  John  Hodgkin,  aif 
Epistle  should  go  to  both  bodies  claiming  to  b 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  all  decisions  on  th  i 
subject  of  which  was  the  Meeting  most  in  unit  | 
with  ourselves  be  left  for  another  year,  or,  whethe  l 
we  should  at  once  accept  or  recommend  th-, 
Yearly  Meeting  to  accept  the  Epistle  signed  b 
Jonathan  Binns.  ' 

The  former  view  was  taken  by  (amongst  others^ 
Joseph  Rowntree,  Josiah  Forster,  Robert  ForstO'i 
Samuel  Gurney,  Peter  Bedford,  John  Ilodgkii 
Joseph  Sturge,  Grover  Kemp,  Daniel  P.  Had 
W.  Matthews,  S.  H.  Lucas,  Jonathan  Grubl' 
Thomas  Knott,  Jaeob  Green,  W.  Bennett,  Josia 
Hunt,  John  Sarjeant,  Thomas  Pumphrey,  Henri 
Russell,  and  Samuel  Sturge. 

The  grounds  especially  urged  were,  first,  th; ' 
Friends  were  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  info 
mation  to  form  a  correct  judgment  or  to  justil ' 
the  Meeting  in  taking  a  step  that  could  not  1 
recalled ;  secondly,  that  it  was  possible  Wc 
might  open  by  way  of  epistle  or  deputation  f 
labor  on  the  part  of  this  Meeting  to  promote 
restoration  of  unity  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  whe 
it  had  been  so  unhappily  interrupted,  and  th 
no  such  opening  could  be  looked  for  after  a  (j 
cision  which  had  virtually  disowned  one  body  | 
Friends  and    acknowledged  another;  thirdl 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  unity  of  sentime  i 
and  feeling  on  the  subject  to  justify  any  decisi'  f 
upon  so  important  a  matter ;  that  when  ti 
"cloud  was  upon  the  tabernacle  it  was  safest  | 
stand  still and,  fourthly,  that  the  question  i 
regarded  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  was,  principal  j 
if  not  entirely,  one  of  discipline,  in  which  it  ^ 
clear,  that  the  body  represented  by  Jonath; 
Binns  were,  in  fact,  the  seceders. 

To  these  views  it  was  replied,  that  the  qu 
tion  under  consideration  could  not  be  narro\r 
down  to  a  mere  question  of  discipline,  that  soi  ^ 
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thing  more  than  mere  discipline  was  involved, 
that  principles  were  involved  in  which  that  sec- 
tion of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  which  was  repre- 
sented by  Jonathan  Binns  were  in  unity  with 
Friends  in  this  country,  that  in  fact,  the  ques- 
tion    principle  was  settled  some  years  ago  in 
the  case  of  the  New  England  division,  the  pre- 
sent being  a  similar  case,  and,  as  to  principle, 
bearing  close  analogy  with  that  division  ;  that 
those  Friends  who  advocated  delay  seemed  to 
forget  that  virtually  a  decision  had  been  given 
3n  the  main  question,  for  while  there  was  an 
Imost  unanimous  opinion,  that  if  any  judgment 
vere  given  at  this  time,  it  must  be  in  favor  of 
he  meeting  represented  by  Jonathan  Binns, 
here  was  scarcely  a  single  Friend  desired  the 
neeting  to  recognise  that  of  which  Benjamin 
loyle  was  Glerk  ^  that,  consequently,  the  sue-  ! 
ess  of  any  labors  with  this  body  was  very  pro-  j 
lematical,  while  the  evil  resulting  from  an  evi-  | 
ence  of  want  of  judgment  and  decision  on  our  ; 
arts  was  certain,  &c.,  &e.    These  and  similar  ! 
iews  were  advanced  (amoncrst  others)  by  John  ! 
Lllen,  Thomas  Chalk,  John  Pease,  Joseph  Davis,  | 
acob  Sturge,  Benjamin  Seebohm,  Isaac  Braith- 
'aite,  Jonathan  Bristow,  William  Ball,  John 
andler,  11.  D.  Alexander,  George  Thomas,  C. 
ilpin,  Samuel  Fox,  J.  II.  Tuke,  Joseph  Pease,  ' 
[enry  Pease,  C.  L.  Braithwaite,  J.  B  Braith- 
aite,  John  Shewell,    C.    Hanbury,    Edward  I 
ackhouse,  E.  Backhouse,  Jun.,  Joseph  Shewell, 
)seph  Eaton,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Amidst  much  diversity  of  sentiment,  there  was  j 
remarkable  prevalence  of  brotherly  love  and  , 
ndescension  throughout,  the  whole"  discussion.  ^ 
nd  when,  at  the  close  of  the  third  sitting  on  \ 
is  subject,  the  Clerk  said  it  was  evident  to  him  ; 
at  the  prevailing  judgment  of  the  Meeting  was  i 
favor  of  recommending  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  \ 
Rept  and  reply  to  those  Epistles,  signed  respec- 
cly  by  Jonathan  Binns  and  Jane  M.  Plummer, 
d  read  a  minute  to  that  effect — he  accompanied  : 
with  an  expression  of  his  earnest  thankfulness  ' 
the  spirit  of  love  and  condescension  which  had 
vailed — and  that  he  had  never  known  a  sub-  ' 
t  in  which  so  widely  differing  opinions  had 
m  advocated  with  so  little  of  undue  warmth  \ 
1  with  such  Christian  feeling.    These  views  ' 
\|re  supported  by  John  Pease,  who  said  that  he  ! 
'  I  come  into  that  Meeting  with  an  impression  ' 
his  spirit  that  the  coiK^hision  of  the  Committee  • 
be  other  than  that  which  had  been  arrived  ' 
and  which  ho  believed  to  be  a  right  and  sound  , 
gineiit,  and  tiiat  he  could  appeal  to  his  Lord, 
hou  knowcst  that  1  desire,  and  only  desire  \ 
prosperity  of  thy  cause  ;"  and  that  ho  felt  a 
lidence  that  wiiatever  decision  was  arrived  at, 
/ould  be  a  right  one,  and  now  that  a  decision 
!  bcon  arrived  at,  which  ho  approved,  but 
n  which  many  beloved  brethren  dissented,  lui 
Id  but  desire  that  nil  their  fears  njight  prove 
'0  groundless,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who 


agreed  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Meeting  be 
realised. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 

Sixth-day,  Afternoon. — The  Yearly  Meeting 
met  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  Clerk  proceeded  to 
read  twice  the  minute  from  the  large  Committee, 
and  he  intimated  that  though  that  Committee 
might  be  called  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  con- 
stituted almost  entirely  of  the  same  Friends,  it 
perhaps  would  be  well  that  some  expression  of 
opinion  should  take  place  before  the  minute  was 
formally  recorded  and  adopted  by  the  Meeting. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  many  Friends,  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  arrived  at 
last  evening,  would  take  this  opportunity  of  en- 
deavoring to  change  that  decision,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  same  Friends  advanced  the  same  views 
as  they  advanced  yesterday,  and  the  subject  oc- 
cupied another  lengthened  sitting. 

The  conclusion  was  at  last  to  receive  an'l  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Committee  ;  but  the  Meeting 
was  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  favored  as  in  yester- 
day's sitting;  the  decision  was  not  arrived  at  so 
calmly — the  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  immediate  action  not  so  great. 

On  making  the  minute,  the  Clerk,  who  had 
not  before  expressed  his  opinion,  gave  his  reasons 
for  his  decided  judgment  that  the  Meeting  had 
arrived  at  a  right  conclusion. 


A  METEORITE. 

The  visitor  to  the  Smithsonian  institution,  will 
notice  in  the  large  Hall  which  is  designed  for 
the  Museum,  a  piece  of  iron,  something  in  the 
shape  of  an  anvil.  This  is  a  rensarkable  speci- 
men of  meteoric  iron,  and  is  the  largest  mass  in 
this  country  ,  with  a  single  exception.  It  weighs 
252  pounds,  is  highly  crystalline,  highly  mallea- 
ble, and  not  difficult  to  cut  with  a  saw.  It  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Lieut.  Couch,  U.S.A., 
from  Saltillo,  Mexico.  Various  theories  have 
been  devised  to  account  for  the  origin  of  meteo- 
rites. One  is,  that  they  are  small  planetary 
bodies  revolving  around  the  sun,  and  that  at 
times  they  become  entangled  in  our  atmosphere, 
lose  their  orbitical  velocity  by  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  finally  attracted  to  the 
earth.  They  arc  also  supposed  to  have  been 
ejected  from  the  volcanoes  in  the  moon  ;  and  a 
third  supposition  is,  that  they  are  formoil  from 
particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Sniith,  who  has  made  the  subject  a 
special  study,  and  has  analyzed  this  meteorite, 
and  many  others  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Smith- 
sonian Listitution,  concludes  tliat  the  moon  is 
the  only  large  body  in  space  of  which  wo  have 
any  knowledge,  possessing  the  requisite  condi- 
tions demanded  by  the  physical  and  chemictl 
properties  of  meteorites  ;  and  that,  they  hflTo 
been  thrown  off  fn^m  tliat  bodv  bv  rolcnnir  action. 
—  Wasihington  Star. 
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FLAX  COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

The  Buffalo  Democracy  of  the  25th  iost.,  has 
the  following  notice  of  some  recent  experiments 
in  New  York  city  in  the  manufacture  of  what 
it  calls  flax  cotton. 

Five  years  ago,  in  Buffalo,  a  gentleman  engaged 
in  spinning  cotton  was  led  by  a  perusal  of  an 
article  in  Rees'  Knclycopgedia,  to  experiment  upon 
flax  fibre  with  bleaching  salts.  These  he  deemed 
to  be  nearly  identical  with  a  solution  mentioned 
by  Rees  as  employed  by  linen  makers  in  Sweden 
to  whiten  the  fibre  before  it  was  carded  and  spun 
— the  ashes  of  kelp  thrown  into  sea  water.  The 
result  was  satisfactory.  We  have  seen  on  a  reel 
the  flax  cotton  produced  by  him. 

We  have  now  before  us  three  samples  from 
the  New  York  establishment.  No.  1  is  pearly 
white,  coarse,  though  soft,  and  very  glossy.  It 
has  only  been  passed  through  the  picker.  In 
this  state  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  market.  No.  2 
is  to  show  the  length  of  the  fibre.  This  is  2^ 
inches  long.  No.  3  is  the  same  article,  carded. 
This  operation  is  not  intended  to  be  performed 
at  the  establishment.  That  will  be  left  for  the 
manufacturer  to  do.  This  last  sample  is  white, 
soft,  fine  and  strong,  and  perfectly  clean.  In 
this  condition  it  can  be  spun,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  wool,  or  with  cotton.  The  sample 
would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  practica- 
bility of  the  flax  cotton  manufacture.  Yet  the 
process  is  a  new  one,  and  the  works  at  which 
these  samples  were  made  were  put  up  only  to 
systematize  the  invention,  and  organize  and  per- 
fect the  business. 

The  process  of  the  manufactu4-e,  as  it  has  been 
described  to  us,  is  this.  Rough  flax  is  cut  into 
required  lengths  (say  of  the  desired  lengths  of 
the  cotton  fibre)  by  a  machine  similar  to  a  com- 
mon straw  cutter.  Two  or  three  tons  of  this 
"  chopped  stuff'^  are  put  into  a  steam  reservoir 
and  steamed  some  three  hours,  till  the  fibre  is 
cleaned  of  gummy  matter  and  separated  in  part 
from  the  wood.  The  mass  is  then  dried.  A 
beating  process  afterwards  separates  the  fibrous 
from  the  liqueous  portion  of  the  flax.  The 
fibrous  j»arfc  is  next  steeped  for  a  length  of  time 
in  a  solution  of  bleaching  salts,  for  the  purpose 
of  bleaching  it.  The  salts  are  then  worked 
thoroughly  out,  and  the  flax  cotton  is  ready  for 
baling  and  a  market. 

The  process  is  a  cheap  one.  Wo  are  informed 
that  the  beautiful  No.  3  article  'before  us  costs 
but  two  cents  per  pound.  This  appears  to  us 
almost  incredible — but  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  flax  is  raised  as  a  crop  for  the 
seed  alone,  and  that  consequently  the  straw  or 
stalk  can  be  afforded  at  a  merely  nominal  price, 
we  are  led  to  think  that  flax  cotton  can  be  manu- 
factured at  a  price  vastly  below  the  cost  of 

making"  cotton  in  the  slave  States.  There 
we  think  it  is  conceded  that  it  cannot  be  raised 
for  less  than  as.  cents  the  pound. 


THE  CORK  TREE. 

About  a  hogshead  of  acorns  of  the  cork  trei 
was  ordered  from  the  South  of  Europe  for  dis 
tribution  in  the  middle  and  southern  States  fo: 
experiment  or  to  test  their  adaptation  to  the  soi 
and  climate.   Much  is  anticipated  from  their  sucj 
cessful  introduction.    Should  a  portion  of  thij 
present  distribution  by  any  untoward  circumi 
stances  fail  to  answer  expectation,  care  will  b( 
taken  by  the  ofiice  to  obtain  another  supply  foj 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  growing  this  useful 
tree.    It  will  be  a  subject  of  national  importanci  i 
if  the  introduction  proves  successful.  PlantaJ 
tions  should  bo  established  on  every  favorablll 
locality,  so  that  in  due  time  the  increasing  want'ii 
of  the  conntry  may  be  fully  met  by  the  hoin| 
supply.    The  tree  grows  rapidly  and  attains  ' 
height  of  upwards  of  thirty  feet.    Indeed,  eve 
in  England  there  are  various  specimens  ovej 
fifty  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  more  than  thre  | 
feet.    Cork  trees  are  much  esteemed  in  Souther;' 
Europe,  and  land  planted  with  them  is  considered 
the  most  profitable  of  all  that  is  unirrigatec] 
They  seem  in  general  to  prefer  those  localiti(' 
where  gneiss,  sandstone,  schistose  and  calcareou' 
rocks  abound.    The   substance  so   familiar!  I 
known  to  us  as    cork'^  is  the  epidermis  or  out(  '' 
bark,  which  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  ti  t 
or  three  inches.    This  is  rarely  taken  off  unt  [ 
the  tree  has  arrived  at  an  age  of  fifteen  or  twent 
years.    This  operation,  which  is  carried  on  evei 
six,  seven,  eight  or  nine  years,  according  to  ci  ' 
cumstances,  is  generally  completed  in  the  montl'f 
of  May  and  June,  while  the  sap  is  still  active i: 
the  tree.    Although  easy  to  accomplish,  son- 
care  is  required  to  avoid  injuring  the  real  bai^ 
or    liber,''  which  lies  under  the  cork.    A  cij 
cular  incision  is  usually  made  around  the  foot  j 
the  tree  and  another  near  the  branches.  Lom: 
tudinal  cuts  are  then  made  ;  and  finally,  by  usii[ 
the  handle  of  a  hatchet  as  a  wedge,  the  corl^  [ 
detached  from  the  under  bark.     The  largf 
branches  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  I 

I 

ALUxAIINlUM.  ; 

M.  Hulot,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  electrotj} ' 
department  of  the  Mint,  has  discovered  tbatt; 
newly  discovered  metal,  aluminium,  may  repl: ' 
platina  as  an  element  of  the  galvanic  pile,  a  ' 
that  this  metal  having  zinc  as  an  electro- negati; 
element,  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  disen.?a;; 
ment  of  hydrogen  for  several  hours. 


The  clock  made  for  the  new  Houses  of  Par 
ment  has  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  the  !■ 
gest  in  the  world.    Ever}"  minute  the  min 
hand  moves  thirteen  inches.    The  clock  will  ' 
eight  and  a  half  days,  but  will  strike  only  se  ! 
and  a  half  days  from  its  winding  up.    It  is  s;^ 
to  be  an  excellent  time-keeper,  varying  but  a 
seconds  a  month.  >  ! 
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GOD  KNOWS  IT  ALL. 

a  the  dim  recess  of  thy  spirit's  chamber 
Is  there  some  hidden  grief  thou  may'st  not  tell  ? 

,et  not  thy  heart  forsake  thee  ;  but  lemember 
His  pitying  eye,  who  sees  and  knows  it  well, 
God  knows  it  all ! 

nd  art  thou  tossed  on  billows  of  temptation, 
And  wouldst  do  good,  but  evil  oft  prevails  ? 
h  think  amid  the  waves  of  tribulation 
When  earthly  hopes,  when  earthly  refuge  fails — 
God  knows  it  all ! 

nd  dost  thou  sin  ?  thy  deed  of  shame  concealing 
In  some  dark  spot  no  human  eye  can  see, 
hen  walk  in  pride  without  one  sigh  revealing 
The  deep  remorse  that  should  disquiet  thee? 

God  knows  it  all  ? 

rt  thou  oppressed  and  poor,  and  heavy-hearted, 
The  heavens  above  thee  in  thick  clouds  arrayed 
nd  well-nigh  crushed  :  no  earthly  strength  imparted. 
No  friendly  voice  to  say,  "  Be  not  afraid?'' 
God  knows  it  all ! 

rt  thou  a  mourner  ?  are  thy  tear-drops  flowing 
For  one  too  early  lost  to  earth  and  thee  ? 
le  depths  of  grief  no  human  spirit  knowing? 
Which  moan  in  secret,  like  the  moaning  sea — 
Goi  knows  it  all ! 

-)st  thou  look  back  upon  a  life  of  sinning? 

Forward,  and  tremble  for  thy  future  lot  ? 
'lere's  One  who  sees  the  End  from  the  Beginning, 

rhy  tear  of  penitence  is  unforgot. 

God  knows  it  all ! 

en  go  to  God.    Pour  out  your  hearts  before  him. 
There  is  no  grief  your  Father  cannot  feel  ; 
J  d  let  your  grateful  songs  of  praise  adore  Him — 

To  save,  forgive,  and  every  wound  to  heal, 
God  knows  it  all — God  knows  it  all  ! 


THE  BOW  OF  PROMISE. 

My  Father's  house  on  high. 

Home  of  my  soul,  how  near 
At  times  to  faith's  aspiring  eye, 

Thy  golden  gates  appear  ! 
Ah  !  then  my  spirit  faints 

To  reach  the  land  I  love — 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 

Jerusalem  above. 

Yet  doubts  still  intervene, 

And  all  my  comfort  flies, 
Like  Noah's  dove  I  flit  between 

Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 
Anon  the  clouds  depart, 

The  winds  and  waters  cease, 
While  sweetly  o'er  my  gladdened  heart 

Expands  the  bow  of  peace. 

"Forever  with  the  Lord," 

Fathor,  if  'tis  thy  will. 
The  promise  of  thy  gracious  word, 

Kvon  hero  to  me  fulfil. 
Be  thou  at  my  right  hand, 

So  shall  1  never  fail  ; 
Uphold  tiH>,  and  I  needs  must  staml, 

Fight,  and  1  shall  prevail. 
So,  when  my  latest  breath 

Shall  r(Mi(j  the  veil  in  twain, 
By  death,  I  shall  escape  from  death, 

And  life  eternal  gain. 
*     Knowing  '<  as  1  ajn  known," 

How  shall  I  love  that  word, 
And  oft  repeat  before  the  throne, 

'*  Forever  with  the  Lord." 


ONE  BY  ONE. 

One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing. 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going. 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee. 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each, 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee. 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  Heaven) 

Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below  ; 
Take  them  readily  when  gi^^en, 

Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee. 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band ; 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee. 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow  ; 

See  how  sm.all  each  moment's  pain  ; 
God  wili  help  thee  for  to-morrow. 

Every  day  begin  ai^ain. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy. 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 

Or  for  passing  hours  despond  ! 
Nor,  thy  dail}'-  toil  forgetting, 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reaching  Heaven  ;  but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 

Household  Words. 


MOONLIGHT  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
If  Italy  can  boast  her  sunny  skies  just  before 
the  approach  of  the  evening  twilight,  when  the 
eye  rests  on  a  thousand  tints  of  splendor,  the 
Sandwich  Islancfs  can  boast  a  flood  of  moonlight 
at  once  glorious  and  matchless.  Shortly  after 
reaching  Lihue,  I  tried  an  experiment  in  reading 
by  the  light  of  the  moon.  1  found  it  perfectly 
easy,  and  read  several  pa^os  of  Milton's  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  Before  the  hour  of  rest  tliat  night, 
I  witnessed  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a  lunar  rain- 
bow. A  shower  of  rain  fell  on  the  ocean  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  estate,  and  the  beauti- 
ful iris,  caused  by  it,  stretched  from  one  side 
of  the  horizon  to  the  other.  These  lunar  rain- 
bows may  be  attributed  mainly  to  two  causes, 
the  great  brilliancy  of  the  moon  in  this  region 
and  the  highly  rarefied  stute  of  the  atmosphere. 
— Sandicich  Island  Aotes. 


TiMK. — Time  is  but  a  name;  it  is  what  is 
done  in  time  that  is  the  substance:  what  arc 
twenty-four  centuries  to  the  hard  roek,  more 
than  twetity-four  hours  to  man,  or  twenty -four 
minutes  to  the  ej)heniera  ?  Are  there  not  pe- 
riods in  our  own  existence  in  wi»ieh  space,  eom- 
putcd  by  its  <rue  mensuro  of  thouglils,  feelings 
and  events,  mocks  the  penury  of  man'?  nrtifical 
scale,  and  comprises  a  lifetime  in  a  day  ? 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
VISIT  TO  THE  HAUNTS  OF  LUTHER. 

Will  you,  courteous  reader,  in  your  leisure 
hour,  become  my  fellow  traveller  ?  I  was  last 
summer  at  Wittemberg,  in  Germany,  where  I 
was  much  interested  in  tracing  the  footprints  of 
Luther.  I  am  now  in  imagination  going  thither 
again  :  will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  ?  You  shall  see  all  the  memorable 
things  in  a  few  minutes. 

This,  then,  is  the  town  of  Wittemberg — now 
in  . Prussia ;  when  Luther  lived  in  it,  however,  it 
was  in  Saxony.  The  wars  of  Napoleon,  which 
changed  many  things  in  Europe,  caused  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  in  which  it  stands  from 
the  latter  kingdom  to  the  former.  It  is,  as  you 
see,  a  fortress  entirely  surrounded  by  strong  for- 
tifications, and  flanked  by  two  batteries  command- 
ing the  course  of  the  river  Elbe,  on  which  it 
stands.  We  are  now  about  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  there,  just  before  us,  is  a  large  and  re- 
spectable, though  not  handsome  building,  called 
the  Augusteum.  It  is  the  ancient  university,  in 
which  Luther  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 
by  the  then  Elector  of  Saxony.  This  great  man 
was  not  born  here,  but  at  a  town  called  Eisleben, 
also  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483.  Awed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  which  killed  a  friend  with 
whom  he  was  walking,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
monastery  belonging  to  the  Augustinian  friars. 
He  became  so  diligent  and  successful  a  student, 
especially  of  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  he  first 
found  in  the  library  of  the  house,  that  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  and,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring 
at  Wittemberg,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair, 
first  of  philosophy,  and  then  of  sacred  theology 
there.  A  monastery  of  the  Augustinians,  the 
order  to  which  Luther  belonged,  stands  there, 
directly  behind  the  Augusteum,  and  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  middle-sized  garden.  That  is 
the  place  in  which  Luther  lived  as  a  friar,  and 
this  garden,  the  little  oblong  beds  ^and  paths  of 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  since 
his  days,  is  the  very  spot  in  which  he  took  his 
daily  walks.  The  monastery,  you  observe,  is 
externally  very  ugly  ;  but  we  will  go  into  the 
interior  presently. 

In  this  place  Luther  was  quietly  residing  with 
his  brother  friars,  performing  matins  and  vespers, 
and  counting  the  beads  of  his  rosary,  diversify- 
ing his  religious  exercises  with  his  periodical 
walks,  and  theological  lectures,  and  enjoying 
the  highest  celebrity  as  a  professor,  when  the 
town  of  Wittemberg,  in  common  with  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  was  thrown  into  a  great  excite- 
ment by  the  arrival  of  a  monk  named  Tetzel, 
Avho  came  with  authority  from  the  pope  to  efi'ect 
a  great  sale  of  indulgences,  or  pardons  from  sin 
both  prospective  and  retrospective,  for  money. 
Luther  saw  the  wickedness  and  felt  the  scandal 
of  this  proceeding,  and  he  resolved  to  oppose  it. 
He  accordingly  wrote  an  argumentative  paper 


against  indulgences,  in  which  he  expressed  hit 
views  in  ninety-five  propositions  (or  theses,  as 
they  were  called  in  Latin,)  and  challenged  Tet 
zel,  with  any  others  who  pleased,  publicly  todis-i 
pute  them.    This  paper,  of  which  there  is,  I  be 
lieve,  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  he  nailed 
upon  the  door  of  that  church  which  you  see  yon 
der,  the  schloss-kirche,  or  castle-church,  so  callec 
I  because  it  adjoins  the  castle.    There  is  the  very 
place  on  the  door  to  which  it  was  affixed. 
I     This  assault  on  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
i  had  been  so  highly  patronized,  and  which  hadi 
brought  to  the  papal  treasury  so  much  money 
t  caused,  you  will  recollect,  a  great  excitement  ant 
;  a  vehement  controversy.     It  was  indeed  th(| 
'  commencement  of  the  Reformation.    Luther  folf 
;  lowed  up  his  theses  by  lectures  in  the  Universi 
I  ty,  and  by  efi'orts  in  the  pulpit.    That  is  thi 
church  in  which  he  officiated — the  stadt-kirche 
or  town-church,  ;  and    in    which    he  preache 
the  gospel  with  great  earnestness  and  success! 
It  was  not  in  that  pulpit  that  he  preached,  how 
ever;  you  see  it  is  nearly  new;  but  if  you  wil 
.  come  with  me  I  will  show  you  the  stairs  that  le<  j 
!  to  his  pulpit.    There  they  are,  in  that  corQerj 
1  A  shabby  affair  are  they  not,  according  to  ouf 
notions  ?  just  like  a  ladder  up  which  one  goes  i  | 
the  present  day  to  a  hen-roost.    Little  did  i 
matter  how  Luther  got  into  the  pulpit,  howeve  I 
for  when  he  was  there  he  preaclied  with  a  powc  f 
which  stirred  the  whole  town,  and  I  may  sa  | 
the  whole  country  too.    The  excitement,  indeecj 
spread  all  the  way  to  Borne,  where  the  pope  an 
the  cardinals  were  indignant,  and  made  mani 
!  attempts  to  put  the  reformer  down.     At  fint 
j  they  thought  this  would  be  very  easy,  but  the 
;  did  not  find  it  so;  and  after  many  inelfectual  a 
I  tempts  at  persuasion  and  intimidation,  the  po] 
j  issued  a  bull,  or  official  document,  excommur 
j  eating  him.    This  it  was  fully  expected  wou 
I  settle  the  matter,  since  such  a  thing  had  nev 
I  been  heard  of  as  a  simple  member  setting  i 
nought  a  pope's  bull.    So  it  was  to  be,  howevf  [ 
for  Luther,  strong  in  his  convictions  of  the  trut  | 
and  not  at  all  daunted  by  the  threats  and  rri; 
chinations  employed  against  him,  resolved,  d  * 
only  to  disregard  the  bull  of  excommunicatio ; 
but  to  do  this  in  the  most  public  and  influcnti 
manner.    He  accordingly  took  it  in  his  h 
just  outside  of  the  town,  going  through  t 
Elster  gate — the  very  gate  we  are  passing  n( 
— and  placing  himself  under  an  oak  which  gr 
just  there,  he  set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt  it  to  asb'^ 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  p<! 
pie.    You  see  an  oak  is  growing  there  now,  witl:  i 
those  railings,  but  that  is  a  young  one,  not  fii; 
years  old  ;  the  large  old  tree  under  which  Lutl| 
stood  was  cut  down  by  the  French,  for  purpofi 
of  military  defence,  when  the  fortress  was  h' 
by  them,  and  this  young  tree  was  aftervva 
planted  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Prussian  g' 
ernment. 
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We  all  know  that  the  ifleformation,  thus  be- 
m  by  Luther,  made  great  and  rapid  progress, 
.fter  a  while  that  Augustinian  monastery  was  a 
onastery  no  longer,  and  Luther  no  longer  a 
iar.    He  entered  into  domestic  life  by  marrying 
atharine  von  Bora,  a  lady  who  had  been  a  nun, 
it  who  made  him  for  many  years  an  excellent 
d  devoted  wife.    He  lived  as  a  family  man  in 
e  very  building  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a 
ar — the  Augustinian  monastery — in  a  suite  of 
oms  which  was  converted  into  a  house  for  him. 
'e  will,  if  you  please,  go  up-stairs  into  the  par- 
r  which  he  and  his  family  occupied,  and  which 
yet  preserved  for  the  gratification  of  visiters, 
lis  is  the  room.    Look  round  it  for  a  moment, 
is  a  very  comfortable  sitting  room,  sufficiently 
ge  and  lofty  ;  and  indeed  a  room  which  must 
ve  been  very  handsome.    Overlooking  the  de- 
cked state  of  the  floor,  it  is  handsome  still.  You 
itice  the  ornamental  character  of  the  window 
d  of  the  ceiling.    Observe  also  the  furniture, 
ere  are  two  very  old-fashioned  chairs,  stand- 
ik  by  the  window.    One  has  its  back  towards 
1,  a  rather  large  chair,  with  arms  ;  that  was 
ther's.    There  sit  down  in  it.    A  comforta- 
chair  is  it  not  ?  although  rude  and  inelegant, 
liatchair  now  just  before  you,  and  facing  thewin- 
dv,  smaller  without  arms,  and  belonged  to  Lu- 
r's  wife,  and  many  a  tidy  piece  of  work,  no 
d  she  do  in  it.    Tidy,  however,  is  not 
te  the  word,  for  her  needlework  was  beautiful, 
^re  is  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  cupboard  behind 
actually  a  portrait  of  her  husband,  wrought 
rely  with  a  needle  and  silk;  it  is  a  good  like- 
t  )0,  and  the  work  is  exquisite.    Now,  if 
turn  round,  you  will  see  a  good-sized  oak 
3,  square  and  without  leaves,  old  and  decay- 
that  is  Luther's  table,  at  which  he  ate,  and 
,  and  wrote.    And  there  in  the  corner  is  his 
3,  made  after  the  old  German  fashion,  and 
red  at  his  particular  desire,  with  numerous 
ings  in  wood,    A  great  many  persons,  and 
a  few  illustrious  persons,  have  comeiqto  this 
)r,  and  before  we  quit  it  you  may  perhaps 
•c  it  worth  while  to  notice  a  memorial  left  by 
of  them.    It  is  there  on  the  door,  and  con- 
few  illegible  chalk  marks.    That  is  the 
siflature  of  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia; 


an 


so  valuable  has  it  been  thought  as  a  memo- 


riiiof  him  that  it  has  been  protected  by  being 
iVa  ed  and  glazed, 

ell,  there  Luther  lived,  but  he  did  not  die 
I.  He  died  at  Kislebcn,  his  native  place, 
e  he  was  buried,  but  his  body  was  after- 
s  brought  to  Wittemberg,  and  laid  in  the 
3-churcli.  This  good  woman  will  open  the 
for  us,  and  show  us  the  grave.  There  it  is, 
<ec,  in  th(5  body  of  tho  church,  about  the 
Ic;  not  a  tomb,  but  a  grave;  and  as  it  in 
t  six  inches  below  the  |prcsent  pavement  of 
liurch,  it  is  covered  with  a  wooden  lid  which 
ouiau  will  lift  up  for  us.    Now  it  is  open ; 


it  is  as  though  you  could  look  down  into  the 
very  grave  itself,  and  see  the  dark  chamber 
in  which  he  sleeps.  Is  it  not  a  solemn  and  in- 
teresting spectacle  ? 

This  great  man  seems  to  be  still  the  soul  of 
Wittemberg,  and  to  live  in  it  everywhere.  You 
have  already  seen  several  portraits  of  him.  There 
was  one  in  his  parlor,  one  in  the  town-church,  in 
which  his  wife  and  son  were  associated  with  him, 
and  here  is  one  in  the  castle-church  also.  If 
now  we  go  into  the  market-place,  an  ample  area 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  we  shall  find  a  bronze 
statue  of  him  handsomely  placed  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, and  under  a  canopy.  And  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther portrait  of  him  in  the  rath-haus,  or  town- 
hall,  that  large  an:l  venerable  building  which 
occupies  one  whole  side  of  the  market-place.  Let 
us  go  into  it;  but  we  must  mind  whom  we  ad- 
dress, as  it  is  full  of  officials  on  the  business  of 
the  magistrates.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who 
knows  what  we  want,  and  he  will  show  us  what 
remains  to  be  seen  of  Luther.  Here  is  his  hand- 
writing, exhibited  in  many  of  his  letters.  And 
here,  in  this  handsome  room,  the  council  chamber, 
is  his  portrait.  Here,  too,  is  his  rosary,  the 
string  of  beads,  some  large  and  some  small,  by 
means  of  which,  when  a  friar,  he  counted  his 
prayers.  And  here  is  his  hour-glass.  You  re- 
collect that  the  hour-glass  was  used  to  measure 
time  before  clocks  and  watches  were  invented; 
but  this  of  Luther's  is  perhaps  more  complex 
than  any  you  ever  saw.  There  are  no  less  than 
five  glasses,  each  adapted  to  measure  a  different 
portion  of  time,  from  five  minutes  to  several 
hours.  Good  and  faithful  man  !  He  valued 
his  minutes  no  doubt,  as  well  as  his  hours,  and 
employed  them  laboriously  for  God  and  for  his 
kind  ;  but  both  his  hours  and  minutes  are  all 
run  now,  and  the  sand  which  measured  them 
bears  no  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  spent.  Yet  a  witness  there  was,  and  a 
record  there  still  is.  His  witness  was  in  heaven, 
and  his  record  is  on  high, 

PUNCTUALITY. 

Few  are  aware  how  much  time  is  lost  by  a 
want  of  punctuality.  Twenty  men  who  meet  to- 
gether for  business,  detained  fifteen  minutes  by 
the  slack-twisted  habits  of  one,  lose  in  all  no  less 
than  five  Ji<nu's  of  time — a  donation  which  tlioy 
have  to  make  usually  with  no  thanks,  or  a  vorv 
faint  and  flippant  apology.  A  celebrated 
Frenchman,  cmphned  in  arduous  official  duties, 
found  that  his  wife  was  habitually  ten  minutes 
too  late  in  coining  to  dinner.  He  found  (he 
difficulty  incurable;  and  therefore  doternnned  to 
write  a  book.  lie  lixed  on  liis  subject.,  thouglit 
of  it  during  his  walk  to  and  from  homo,  wrote 
during  these  ten  minutes  every  day  and  no 
longer,  and  in  the  courso  of  a  couple  of  years 
published  one  of  the  most  able  books  of  the 
age." — Covntrt/  GrntUman, 
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GETTING  ON  TOO  FAST. 

A  pious  old  slave  had  a  wicked  master.  This 
master  had  much  confidence,  however,  in  the 
slave's  piety.  He  believed  he  was  a  Christian. 
Sometimes  the  master  would  be  serious  and 
thoughtful  about  religion.  One  day  he  came  to 
the  old  slave,  with  the  New  Testament  in  his 
hand,  and  asked  if  he  would  explain  a  passage 
to  him.  The  slave  was  willing  to  try,  and  asked 
what  it  was. 

*^It  is  here  in  Romans,"  said  the  master. 
Have  you  done  all  that  it  tells  you  to  do  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,'^  inquired  the  slave, 
seriously  fixing  his  eye  upon  his  master. 
No,  I  haven't,"  he  said. 

"  Then  you're  getting  along  too  fast ;  too  fast, 
master.  Go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
do  all  it  tells  you  till  you  get  to  Romans,  and 
you  will  understand  it  easy  enough  then,  for  the. 
Rook  says,  ^'  If  a  man  will  do  My  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine." 

If  any  of  our  readers  ever  hear  anybody  argu- 
ing about  a  hard  text  in  Romans,  or  somewhere 
else,  and  worrying  to  know  what  it  means,  just 
tell  this  story  about  the  getting  on  too  fast.— 
Juvenile  instructor. 


SECRET  PRAYER. 

Man  has  confessions  to  make,  which  none  but 
the  ear  of  God  should  receive.  He  has  dragged 
the  serpent  from  his  den,  and  must  crush  his  head 
at  the  private  altar.  He  has  detected  in  his  own 
heart,  corruptions,  which  have  convinced  him 
that  it  is  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
perately wicked-"  and  he  spreads  his  complaint 
before  Him  who  alone    can  know  it." 

He  has  sorrows  of  his  own  in  which  no  one 
can  participate — wants  of  his  own  which  no  one 
can  supply — obligations  of  his  own  which  no 
one  can  discharge — duties  of  his  own  which  no 
one  can  fulfil,  many  of  them  of  an  unearthly 
character,  all  of  them  to  him  infinitely  important. 
He  has  a  personal  interest  to  secure  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Gospel. 

He  has  his  own  soul  to  be  saved,  and  his  own 
immortality  to  seek.  He  derives  his  personal 
strength  for  the  discharge  of  the  domestic  and 
public  claims  upon  him,  from  private  communion 
with  God.  He  comes  from  his  closet,  with  his 
face  shining,  like  the  face  of  Moses, — all  active 
to  labor,  all  patient  to  suffer,  all  resigned  to 
every  event,  all  in  earnest  to  serve  his  genera- 
tion, and  to  finish  his  course  with  joy.  He  re- 
turns to  it,  to  be  consoled  for  disappointment,  to 
be  pardoned  for  infirmity,  to  be  instructed  what 
is  the  Divine  will,  from  the  law  of  God,  upon 
which  he  meditates  day  and  night,  to  be  guided 
in  perplexity,  and  to  renew  his  strength,  by 
waiting  upon  God,  according  to  his  command- 
ment, "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 


Platinum  is  the  hiviest  substance  known,  9 
cubic  inch  weighing  four-fifths  of  a  pound. 

Hydrogen  Gas  is  the  lightest  substance  known 
being  800,000  times  lighter  than  platinum. 

The  True  Secret  of  earthly  happiness  is  t( 
enjoy  pleasures  as  they  arise;  for  that  man  wh( 
can  keep  his  eye  upon  the  bright  present  whili 
it  is  bright,  tastes  the  cup  of  sweetness  preparec 
for  him ;  but  we  are  prone  to  look  forward  t( 
dark  objects,  while  we  should  be  enjoying  thosi 
that  are  more  agreeable. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS.  j 
Flour   and  Meal. — There  is  no  change  in  thiji 
Flour  market.    Sales  from  Spring  Wheat  in  a  smal'l 
way  for  home  consumption  $9  25  per  barrel,  $10  00.. | 
$10  50  for  extra,  and  $11  00  for  fancy  lots.  Ryj 
Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  dull — the  former  is  heldafj 
$6  87,  and  the  latter  at  $4  25  per  bbl.  j} 
Grain. — Wheat  continues  in  fair  supply,  with  jj 
moderate   inquiry;    1000  bushels  prime    Delawar  | 
and  Pennsylvania  red  sold  at  $1  70,  afloat;  80 1 
bushels  prime  white  sold  at  $1  80,  and  500  bushel'j 
inferior  red  at  $1  50.    Two  or  three  small  lots  (  \ 
Pennsylvania  Rye  sold  at  $1  12.    Very  little  Cor  ; 
offering;  a  small  lot  of  yellow  sold  at  $1  00  in  stor 
Oats  are  in  better  demand,  and  prices  have  advance  | 
Ic  per  bushel  ;  a  lot  of  Pennsylvania  sold  at  56i| 
afloat,  and  58c.  in  store  { 
Cattle  Market. — The  demand  for  stock  durin  ■ 
the  past  week  has  been  quite  active,  though  there  h;  t 
been  no  advance  in  prices,  except  for  Hogs.    The  a  J 
rivals  at  Torbert's  Avenue  Drove  Yard,  were  3(f 
Beeves,  2500  Sheep,  40  Cows  and  Calves,  and  ,' [ 
Kentucky  Mules.    The  total  stock  in  market  was  71  f 
Beef  Cattle,  5000  Sheep,  and  100  Cows  and  Calve* 
Beef  sold  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  100  lbs.  She' 
were  dispose4  of  at  4^-  to  5  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $1 ; 
per  head,  assorted.    Lambs — Fair  ones  from  $1 ' 
to  $2  per  head.    Cows  and'  Calves  were  sold  at  $' 
and  $60.  t  The  arrival  of  Hogs  only  amounted  ' 
aboul^OO  head,  and  these  were  sold  at  $7  75  and  $8  5  f 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  D 
PARTMENT.— The  Committee  in  charge  of  tl 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aaron 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Frier 
and  otlfgrs. 

The  Boy: 
Second  day 
on  the  pri 
there  will  b 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  Branches  of  sciei 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools.  I 
The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  ' 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  if 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  0  , 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  I 
plication  to  ^ 

Samuel  J.  Levick,.  f 
200  N.  Third  St  | 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St 
John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
g  Mar  rHA  ^fBLLOR, 

5  Franklin  St., 
Philadelphi 


6th  mo.  16. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab 
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DIVINE  WORSHIP. 

The  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  is  the 
most  solemn  service  in  which  the  human  mind 
can  be  engaged,  and  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  testimony  of  pri- 
mary importance.  It  is  an  open  profession  of 
Dxxr  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings,  an  acknow- 
edgraent  of  our  dependance  upon  his  bounty  and 
protection,  and  a  necessary  preparation,  for  all 
Dther  religious  duties.  It  is  only  as  we  preserve 
mr  connection  with  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
hrough  the  invisible  and  eternal  bond  of  the 
;pirit,  that  we  can  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
(knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
hrist. 

He  has  left  for  all  his  disciples  the  gracious 
3romise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
jether  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
hem." 

H^  is  the  true  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls, 
i.nd  according  to  the  doctrine  of  George  Fox, 
till  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  Christ 
caches  his  people  himself,  "through  the  influ- 
nce  of  his  light,  spirit  and  power."  It  cannot 
)e  supposed  by  an  enlightened  mind  that  out- 
\rard  observances  have  in  tliemselves  any  efficacy 
(0  secure  Divine  favor.  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
md  regards  with  favor  every  sigh  that  proceeds 
rom  a  contrite  spirit,  every  aspiration  that 
hat  ascends  from  an  humble,  devoted  soul. 

Althougii  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  after  man 
y  transgression  had  lost  the  Divine  image,  out- 
ward sacrifices  were  offered  as  tokens  or  u\Q;\m 
f  reconciliation,  and  were  sub90(juently  author- 
led  by  the  Mosaic  law,  yet  tliese  "carnal  ordi- 
ancos,"  that  "  could  not  make  him  that  did  the 
[irvice  perfect  as  pertain(>(h  to  the  conscience," 
^ere  only  imposnd  until  the  time  of  reformation, 
nd  were  abrogated  l»y  the  conung  of  Christ, 
lis  law  is  spiritual,  and  his  kingdom  being  es- 
ihlishcd  in  the  hearts  of  iiis  faithful  followers. 


needs  not  those  outward  symbols  which  pertain- 
ed to  the  ritual  of  the  legal  dispensation. 

God  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
neither  is  he  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as 
though  he  needed  anything.  The  sacrifice  which 
he  requires  is  a  contrite  heart,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  incense  that  ascends  up  before  him  is  the 
prayers  of  the  saints. 
It  is  alleged  in  defence  of  ceremonial  observances, 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
and  serve  to  fix  the  attention  in  time  of  public 
service.  But  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  that  which  is  outward 
they  withdraw  it  from  inward  and  spiritual  com- 
munion. Even  the  singing  of  hymns,  or  psalms, 
may  have  this  tendency,  especially  when  sung 
by  persons  to  whose  conditions  thej  are  not 
adapted.  The  best  among  Christians  are  not 
always  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  engage  in 
vocal  supplication,  or  to  sing  the  praises  of  God; 
and  for  those  who  are  profane  or  indifi'erent  to 
spiritual  things,  to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
public  service,  is  but  a  solemn  mockery  that 
must  obstruct  the  great  purpose  of  divine  worship. 
"  The  Christian  dispensation,"  says  Clarkson, 
requires  that  all  worship  should  be  performed  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  It  requires  that  no  act  of  re- 
ligion should  take  place,  unless  the  spirit  influ- 
ences an  utterance ;  and  that  no  words  should 
be  used,  except  they  are  in  unison  with  the  heart. 

Now  this  coincidence  of  spiritual  impulse 
and  feeling  with  this  act,  is  not  likely  to  happen 
with  public  psalmody.  It  is  not  likely  that  all 
in  the  congregation  will  be  impelled  in  the  same 
moment  to  a  spiritual  simg,  or  that  all  will  be 
in  the  same  mind  or  spirit  which  the  words  of 
the  psalm  describe.  Thus  how  few  will  be  able 
to  sing  truly,  with  David,  if  the  following  verse 
should  be  brought  before  (hem,  'As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  pauteth  my 
soul  after  thee.  Oh  God  !'  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  when  men  think  about  musical  har- 
mony, or  vocal  tunes  in  their  worship,  the  amuse- 
n)ent  of  the  creature  will  be  so  nuxod  up  with  it, 
that  it  cannot  bo  a  pure  oblation  of  the  spirit  : 
and  that  those  who  think  they  can  please  th-^ 
Divine  Being,  by  musical  instruments,  or  tho 
yaried  modulations  of  their  own  voices,  must  look 
upon  Www  as  a  being  with  corporeal  orcans,  t>i>n- 
sible,  like  a  man,  of  lloshly  deligh(«j,  and  not  as  a 
spirit,  who  can  only  be  pleased  with  the  worship 
in  spirit  and  iu  truth." 


( 
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The  influence  of  music  on  the  passions  is  un- 
doubtedly great,  but  transient.  It  may  be  made 
to  excite  or  to  soothe  them ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  no  power  to  effect  their  subjugation.  Even 
the  melody  of  David's  harp  could  only  allay  for 
awhile  the  evil  spirit  of  Saul;  it  had  no  power 
to  subdue  his  inordinate  affections,  or  to  change 
his  corrupt  heart. 

The  remarks  made  by  Herschell,  a  converted 
Jew,  on  visiting  his  fatherland,  seem  appropri- 
ate to  this  subject.  After  showing  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christian  worship  he  thus  proceeds  : 

I  firmly  believe,  that  if  we  seek  to  affect  the 
mind  by  the  aid  of  architecture  painting  or 
music,  the  impression  produced  by  these  adjuncts 
is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the  worship  of 
the  unseen  Jehovah.  If  the  outward  eye  is  ta- 
ken up  with  material  splendor,  or  forms  of  ex- 
ternal beauty,  the  mind's  eye  sees  but  little  of 
^  Him  who  is  invisible the  ear  that  is  en- 
tranced with  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds,  listens 
not  to  the  '  still  small  voice'  by  which  the  Lord 
makes  his  presence  known.'' 

The  primitive  Friends  were  mostly  persons 
who  had  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  other 
churches.  They  had  experienced  the  unsatisfy- 
ing nature  of  ordinances  and  worship  performed 
in  the  will  of  man;  their  hearts  panted  for  a 
nearer  communion  with  God,  and  this  they 
found  by  introversion  of  miud,  and  silent  wor- 
ship. They  were  frequently  instructed  by 
George  Fox  to  ''hold  all  their  meetings  in  the 
power  of  God."  With  this  purpose  they  sat 
down  together  in  silence,  endeavoring  to  with- 
draw their  thoughts  from  all  earthly  objects,  and 
to  attain  that  stillness  of  the  soul  in  which  the 
impressions  of  Divine  grace  may  be  felt  and  the 
voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  distinguished  from 
the  voice  of  the  stranger. 

As  we  come  under  the  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  hearts  are  brought  into 
communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
into  fellowship  one  with  another.  It  was  said 
by  the  Divine  Master,  ''  whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  the 
same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 
This  holy  relationship,  which  springs  from  the 
regenerating  influence  of  Divine  grace,  is  the 
most  endearing  tie  that  can  bind  us  to  each  other. 
When  brought  fully  under  its  government,  we 
shall  feel  bound  to  assemble  ourselves  together 
for  the  worship  of  our  heavenly  Father,  not 
merely  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  us,  but  as  the 
source  of  our  highest  and  purest  enjoyment. 

While  we  acknowledge  that  Divine  worship 
maj  be  acceptably  performed  at  our  own  firesides, 
or  while  our  hands  are  employed  in  our  usual 
avocations,  yet  we  know  by  blessed  experience 
that  strength  is  afforded  by  the  presence  and 
sympathy  one  of  another,  when  we  meet  together 
in  the  right  spirit,  for  the  public  worship  of  God. 
It  is  then  the  live  coals  that  had  hem  scattered 


are  brought  into  mutual  influence,  increasing  thi 
glow  and  warmth  of  devotion;  then  the  livin 
stones  are  brought  together  of  which  the  temp; 
of  the  Lord  is  built,  where  his  holy  influence  an 
presence  are  felt,  and  his  pure  worship  known  t! 
our  unspeakable  joy. — Janney's  Life  of  Georc\ 
Fox. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ESSAY  BY  H.   S.  PATTEI] 
SON,  M.  D. 

The  most  inspiring  characteristic  of  the  pr 
sent  age,  is  the  growing  disposition  to  introduc 
into  our  civil  and  political  relations,  the  law  ( 
love,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  glorious  dispens 
tion  of  Him  who  came  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
captive  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors 
them  that  are  bound.  i 

He  appeared  among  men  as  a  man  like  un 
themselves,  only  free  from  sin,  and  was  despise ; 
and  rejected  of  them  because  he  accounted  not  j 
ing  in  man  foreign  to  him,  but  made  himself  tl 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  unto  whom,  : 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  was  e 
pecially  sent. 

His  spirit  yearned  in  love  and  pity  over  tl 
wretched  and  abandoned,  and  he  had  bowels 
compassion  for  him  from  whom  Scrile  and  Phai | 
see  turned  away  in   baughty  disdain.  Wc 
might  angels  sing  in  triumph  over  the  humb  j: 
macger  in  which  the  infant  form  of  the  Savioi " 
was  laid  to  rest:  ^'Glory  to  God  in  the  highe.' 
and  on  earth  peace."    The  object  of  his  missii 
was  good  will  to  and  among  men. 

He  came  to  proclaim  the  infinite,  exhaustlet 
love  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  whose  aboundii^ 
grace  could  save  the  vilest  from  his  sins,  aif 
clothe  him  in  the  spotless  robes  of  the  Kedeei  j 
er's  righteousness  ;  and  then,  pointing  his  bret  j 
ren  to  the  great  example,  to  exclaim  :     Be  ;( 
merciful,  even  as  yourFather  is  nierciful!"  Hen  \ 
is  he  indeed  the  son  of  man,  the  perfect  sperf 
men  of  the  seed  of  Adam,  redeemed  from  t], 
fall  and  elevated  to  the  full  stature  of  manho'  | 
as  it  is  destined  yet  to  exist,  and  the  first  bo  ; 
among  many  brethren,  who  shall  flock  as  dov  < 
to  their  windows  from  the  north  and  the  scut 
and  the  east  and  the  west,  and  sit  down  with  hi; 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  forever.    In  bis  teac . 
ings  is  contained  the  sentence  of  condemnati 
upon  the  selfish  aims  and  evil  passions  whi  ♦ 
then  had,  and  still  have,  dominion  over  men,  if 
gether  with  the  new  and  highest  commandmeij 
which  is  the  divine  law  of  the  moral  uni vers  | 
^'But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  love  one  another!"  t 
this  injunction  is  contained  the  whole  body  \ 
the  Christian  doctrine  as  it  regards  our  tempo;} 
relations.    It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  t 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  if  any  man  teach  a 
other  doctrine  than  this,  he  shows  that  he  is  no 
of  Christ's.    This  is  the  word  which  he  suffer, 
and  died  to  speak  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  1  = 
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ice,  and  it  will  not  return  unto  him  void-  He 
ho  will  -wisely  regard  the  pregnant  signs  of  the 
mes  will  see  how  steadily  and  surely  it  prospers 
I  that  whereunto  it  was  sent.    The  bloody  altars 
■  the  nations  have  been  overthrown,  humanity 
IS  achieved  victory  after  victory,  and  there  has 
3en  no  age  since  the  wondering  multitude  upon 
le  Mount  first  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  lowly 
azarene,  but  has  hung  up  its  trophy  in  the 
:mple  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,    The  last  century 
IS  been  remarkable  for  its  progress  and  the 
alization  of  the  Christian  idea.    I  know  that 
lis  will  be  denied  by  many  who  lament  over 
hat  they  consider  a  general  declension  cf  re- 
yious  feeling.    That  there  is  less  fondness  for 
eological  wrangling  is  doubtless  a  fiict,  and  a 
atifying  one  too.  That  there  is  less  enthusiasm, 
ss  earnest  attention-  to  that  portion  of  Christi- 
ity,  which  regards  its  effects  upon  the  eternal 
terests  of  the  individual  soul,  may  or  may  not 
true  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted.    At  the 
me  time,  however,  there  has  been  roused  into 
tive  life  the  other  element  of  Christian  truth, 
lich  had  lain  dormant  almost  since  the  days  of 
great  Master.    All  nominal  Christians  have 
mitted  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  the  letter, 
t  now  it  is  beginniog  to  be  perceived  in  the 
irit. 

We  are  learning  more  and  more  every  day  to 
1  and  know  that  we  are  members  of  one  great 
aily,  and  open  our  hearts  and  stretch  forth  the 
ping  hand  to  our  suffering  and  fallen  brother. 
3  see  the  principle  acting  politically  in  the  re- 
;nition  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  assertion 
human  equality  for  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
of  the  world.  We  see  it  acting  socially  in 
destruction  of  the  gradations  of  rank,  and 
breaking  down  one  after  another  of  all  the 
lerable  respectabilities  which  have  so  long 
ded  brothers  heart  from  heart.  We  feel  it 
tho  /ever  widening  circle  of  our  charities, 
ond  self,  beyond  family,  beyond  country,  till 
y  can  embrace  all  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
s  this  which  has  aroused  our  sympathy  for 
oppressed,  for  the  outcast,  for  the  prisoner 
the  slave.  It  is  this  which  has  taken  the 
in  from  the  maniac,  and  substituted  the  disci- 
10  of  affection  for  the  keeper's  scourge  ;  which 
.  Howard  to  the  damp  dungeon  of  the  convict 
1  the  balm  of  consolation ;  which  led  Eliza- 
i  Fry,  like  an  angel  of  light  and  mercy, 
tlj.ugh  tho  dark  cells  of  Newgate;  which  has 
jajied  many  a  good  i^amaritan  into  the  wretched 
h'H  of  misery  and  infamy,  to  anoint  the  out- 
^  with  tho  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  clothe 
I  with  tho  garment  of  praise  for  tho  spirit  of 
iness. 

mong  ourselves  it  has,  in  particular,  made 
rty  loss  a  crime  than  a  misfortune,  and 
>thed  tho  pillow  of  the  dying  pauper;  crcct- 
nnitontiaries  where  tlic  law  shall  no  longer 
0  to  mako  the  heart  of  the  culprit  harder 


than  the  nether  mill  stone  by  the  unmitigated 
bread  of  afSiction;  and  taken  down  the  gallows 
which  once  stood  openly  in  the  Potter's  field  to 
call  a  riotous  mob  to  their  frequent  holiday  of 
horror.  Such  have  been  the  peaceful  fruits  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  our  day,  and  we  should  bless 
God  for  them,  resolving  in  his  strength  to  pros- 
per the  good  work  by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
Much  as  has  been  done,  more  yet  remains  to  be 
done. 

Lot  every  philanthropist  then,  every  man  who 
would  do  the  works  and  live  the  life  'of  Jesus, 
gird  up  his  loins  to  the  good  work  of  social  re- 
generation. It  is  in  this  field  of  labor,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  Christians  are  now  called  upon 
to  strive,  aod  thus  that  they  would  best  hasten 
the  coming  of  that  happy  day,  when  the  lion 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  there  shall 
be  none  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  God's  holy 
mountain. 


To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  things 
are  especially  necessary — habitually  to  cultivate 
the  disposition,  and  habitually  to  avoid  what- 
ever is  unfavorable  to  it.  Frequent  retirement 
is  indispensable,  together  with  such  a  general 
course  of  reading,  as  if  it  do  not  actually  pro- 
mote the  spirit  we  are  endeavoring  to  maintain, 
shall  never  be  hostile  to  it.  We  should  avoid  as 
much  as  in  us  lies  all  ^uch  society,  all  such 
amusements  as  excite  tempers  which  it  is  the 
daily  business  of  a  Christian  to  .'^ubdae,  and  all 
those  feelings  which  it  is  his  constant  dutv  to 
suppress. 

And  here  we  may  venture  to  observe,  that  if 
some  tluTigs  which  are  apparently  innocent,  and 
do  not  assume  an  alarming  nspect  or  bear  a  dan- 
gerous character;  things  which  the  generality  of 
decorous  people  affirin  (how  truly  wo  know  not) 
to  be  safe  for  them  ;  yet  if  we  find  that  these 
things  stir  up  in  us  improper  },ropensities ;  if 
they  awaken  thoughts  which  ought  not  to  be 
excited;  if  they  abate  our  love  (or  religious  ex- 
ercises or  infringe  on  our  tinie  for  performing 
them  ;  if  they  make  spiritual  concerns  insipid  ; 
if  they  wind  our  heart  a  lirtle  more  about  the 
world  ;  in  short,  if  we  have  formerly  f  >und  them 
injurious  to  our  own  souls,  then  h  t  no  example 
or  persuasion,  no  belief  of  their  nll-ged  iauo- 
cence,  no  plea  of  their  perfect  safety,  tempt  us 
to  indulgo  them.  It  matters  little  to  our  se- 
curity what  they  are  to  others.  Our  busines8  is 
with  ourselves.  Our  responsibility  is  on  our 
own  heads.  Others  cannot  know  tho  side  on 
which  wo  are  assailahlc. 

Let  our  own  unbiassed  judgment  dctcrminr 
our  own  opinion  ;  let  our  own  experience  decide 
for  our  own  conduct.  H.  MoRF. 


"Tliey  who  cannot  f-^rgive  others,  break  down 
tho  bridge  over  which  they  mtjst  pass  them- 
solvos;  for  every  one  hath  need  to  bo  forgiTcu.'" 
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From  Sunny  Memories  of  Fiireifjn  Lauds. 
THOxMAS  CLARKSON. 

BY  H.  B.  STOWE. 

Playford  Hall  i;^  peculiarly  English,  and 
Thomas  Clarksou,  for  whose  sake  I  visited  it,  is 
peculiarly  English — a  specimen  of  the  very  best 
kind  of  English  mind  and  character,  as  this  is 
of  characteristic  architecture. 

Thomas  Clarkson  was  born  in  a  day  when 
good,  pious  people  imported  cargoes  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  as  one  of  the  regular  Christianized 
modes  of  gaining  a  subsistence  and  providing  for 
themselves  and  their  households.  It  was  a  thing 
that  every  body  was  doing,  and  every  body 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  do.  It  was  supposed 
that  all  the  sugar,  molasses  and  rum  in  the  world 
were  dependent  on  stealing  men,  women  and 
children,  and  could  be  got  in  no  other  way ;  and 
as  to  consume  sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  were 
evidently  the  chief  ends  of  human  existence,  it 
followed  that  men,  women  and  children  must  be 
stolen  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  individuals  at 
different  times  had  remonstrated,  written  trea- 
tises, poems,  stories,  and  movements  bad  been 
made  by  some  religious  bodies,  particularly  the 
Quakers,  but  the  opposition  had  amounted  to 
nothing  practically  efficient. 

The  attention  of  Clarkson  was  first  turned  to 
the  subject  by  having  it  given  out  as  the  theme 
for  a  prize  composition  in  his  college  class,  he 
being  at  that  time  a  sprightly  young  man  about 
twenty  four  years  of  age.  He  entered  into  the 
investigation  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  see 
what  he  could  make  of  it  as  a  college  theme.  He 
says  of  himself,  "  1  had  expected  pleasure  from 
the  invention  of  arguments,  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  them,  and  from  the  thought,  in  the 
interim,  thit  I  was  engaged  in  an  innocent  con- 
test for  literary  honor ;  but  all  my  pleasant 
thoughts  were  damped  by  the  facts  which  were 
now  continually  before  me.  It  was  but  one 
gloomy  subject  from  morning  till  night;  in  the 
daytime  1  was  uneasy,  in  the  night  I  had  little 
rest;  I  sometimes  never  closed  my  eyelids  for 
grief.'^ 

It  became  not  now  so  much  a  trial  for  aca- 
demical reputation,  as  to  write  a  work  which 
should  be  useful  to  Africa.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  work  written  under  the  force  of  such  feel- 
ing should  have  gained  the  prize,  as  it  did. 
Clarkson  was  summoned  from  London  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  deliver  his  prize  essay  publicly.  He 
says  of  himself,  on  returning  to  London,  "The 
subject  of  it  almost  wholly  engrossed  my  thoughts. 
I  became  at  times  very  seriously  affected  while 
on  the  road.  I  stopped  my  horse  occasionally, 
dismounted,  and  walked. 

I  frequently  tried  to  persuade  myself  that 
tbe  contents  of  my  essay  could  not  be  true  ;  but 
the  more  I  reflected  on  the  authorities  on  which 
they  were  fousided,  the  more  I  gave  theua  credit. 


Coming  in  sight  of  Wade's  Mill,  in  Hertfo: 
shire,  I  sat  down  disconsolate  on  the  turf  by  t 
road  side,  and  held  my  h^-rse.  Here  a  thoug 
came  into  my  mind,  that  if  the  contents  of  1 
essay  were  true,  it  was  time  that  some  be 
should,  see  these  calamities  to  an  end.^' 

These  reflections,  as  it  appears,  were  put 
for  a  while,  but  returned  again. 

This  ycung  and  noble  heart  was  of  a  ki 
that  could  not  comfort  itself  so  easily  fc 
brother's  sorrow  as  many  do.  He  says  of  h 
self,  "  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  the  sa  .| 
year,  I  walked  frequently  into  the  woods,  tha;| 
might  think  of  the  subject  in  solitude,  and  fj 
relief  to  my  mind  there;  but  there  the  quest j 
still  recurred,  '  Are  these  things  true  ?'  S-j 
the  answer  followed  as  instantaneously,  '  T" 
are  f  still  the  result  accompanied  it — surely 
person  should  interfere.  I  began  to  envy  tt| 
who  had  seats  in  Parliament,  riches,  and  widJ 
extended  connections,  which  would  enable  til 
to  take  up  this  cause.  ^ 

"  Finding  scarcely  any  one,  at  the  time,  ^1 
thought  of  it,  I  was  turned  frequently  to  mys 
but  here  many  difficulties  arose.  It  struck  ,t 
among  others,  that  a  young  man  only  tw(i 
four  years  of  age  could  not  have  that  solid  ji  i 
ment,  or  that  knowledge  of  men,  mauners,  t 
things  which  were  requisite  to  qualify  hinf 
undertake  a  task  of  such  magnitude  and  ini  i 
tance  ;  and  with  whom  was  I  to  unite?  I  , 
lieved,  also,  that  it  looked  so  much  like  on  ' 
the  feigned  labors  of  Hercules,  that  my  ub* 
standing  would  be  suspected  if  I  proposed  it.  . 

He,  however,  resolved  to  do  something  foi  jj 
cause  by  translating  his  essay  from  Latin  j, 
English,  enlarging  and  presenting  it  to 
public.  Immediately  on  the  publication  of  ?i 
essay  he  discovered,  to  his  astonishment  an(  [■ 
light,  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 
been  interested  in  this  subject.  . 

Being  invited  to  the  house  of  William  Dill  i 
one  of  these  friends  to  the  cause,  he  says,  "  ? 
surprised  was  I  to  learn,  in  the  course  of  ' 
conversation,  of  the  labors  of  Granville  Shai  'i 
the  writings  of  Ramsey,  and  of  the  control  J 
in  which  the  latter  was  engaged  !  of  all  whi  1 
had  hitherto  known  nothing.  How  surp 
was  I  to  learn  that  William  Dillwyn  had; 
years  before,  ah;sociated  himself  with  five  O'^^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  f 
on  this  great  subject  !  J 

"  How  astonished  was  I  to  find  that  a  sci^J 
had  been  formed  in  America  for  the  same  ol  ;* 
These  thoughts  almost  overpowered  me.  ^^j 
mind  was  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  t, ' 
had  been  providentially  directed  to  this  h  -f 
the  finger  of  Providence  was  beginning  to  1''^ 
cernible,  and  that  the  day  star  of  African  lij't' 
was  rising.''  : 

After  this  he  associated  with  many  frie  ! ' 
the  cause,  and  at  last  it  became  evident  tl  "  '' 
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:der  to  efiFect  anj  thing,  he  must  sacrifice  all 
:her  prospects  in  life,  and  devote  himself  exclu- 
vely  to  this  work. 

He  says,  after  mentioning  reasons  which  pre- 
3nted  all  his  associates  from  doing  this,  "I  could 
ok,  therefore,  to  no  person  but  myself ;  and  the 
lestion  was,  whether  I  was  prepared  to  make 
le  sacrifice.    In  favor  of  the  undertaking,"  I 
rged  to  myself  that  never  was  any  cause,  which 
id  been  taken  up  by  man,  in  any  country  or  in 
ly  age,  so  great  and  important ;  that  never  was 
lere  one  in  which  so  much  misery  was  heard 
cry  for  redress ;  that  never  was  there  one  in 
hich  so  much  good  could  be  done ;  never  one 
which  the  duty  of  Christian  charity  could  be 
extensively  exercised ;  never  one  more  worthy 
'  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  towards  it;  and 
at,  if  a  man  thought  properly,  he  ought  to  re- 
ice  to  have  been  called  into  existence,  if  he 
3re  only  permitted  to  become  an  instrument  in 
fvrarding  it  in  any  part  of  its  progress. 
"  Against  these  sentiments,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  to  urge  that  I  had  been  designed  for  the 
.urch  ;  that  I  had  already  advanced  as  far  as 
aeon's  orders  in  it;  that  my  prospects  there  on 
count  of  my  connections,  were  then  brilliant ; 
!  at,  by  appearing  to  desert  my  profession,  my 
:iiily  would  be  dissatisfied,  if  not  unhappy, 
'lese  thoughts  pressed  upon  me,  and  rendered 
e  conflict  difi&cult. 

"  But  the  sacrifice  of  ray  prospects  staggered 
i),  I  own  the  most.    When  the  other  objec- 

I  >ns  which  I  have  related  occurred  to  me,  my 
t  thusiasm  instantly,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
( asuraed  them  ;  but  this  stuck  to  me,  and 
t  ubled  me.  I  had  ambition,  I  had  a  thirst 
i  GY  worldly  interest  and  honors,  and  I  could 

I I  extinguish  it  at  once.  I  was  more  than  two 
1  iirs  in  solitude  under  this  painful  conflict.  At 
1  gth  [  yielded,  not  because  I  saw  any  reason- 
i  Ic  prospect  of  success  in  my  new  undertaking, 
i  •  all/jool-headcd  and  cool-hearted  men  would 
1  VQ  pronouncorl  against  it,  but  in  obedience,  I 
1  licve,  to  a  higlicr  power.  And  I  can  say,  that 
\  on  the  moiDont  of  this  resolution  and  for 
s  no  time  aftcr^Y.irds,  I  had  more  sublime  and 
Ippy  feelings  than  at  any  former  period  of  my 

(One  of  the  first  steps  of  Clarkson  and  his  as- 
f  ;iatc8  was  tlio  formation  of  a  committee  of 
t(dve  persons,  for  the  collection  and  disseniina- 
t  II  of  information  on  the  subject. 

riic  contest  now  began  in  earnest,  a  contest  as 
«  )lime  as  any  the  world  ever  saw. 

Wilborforcc  was  the  leader  of  the  question  in 
1  rliamcnt.  The  other  members  of  the  anti- 
6  very  oonimittee  performed  those  labors  which 
^  re  necessary  out  of  it. 

This  labor  consisted  principally  in  the  collec- 
t  II  of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  traflic,  and 
t  presentation  of  ^it  before  the  public  mind. 
1  this  labor  Clarkson  was  particularly  engaged. 


The  subject  was  hemmed  ia  with  difficulties. 
Those  who  knew  most  about  it  were  those  whose 
interest  it  was  to  preveut  inquiry.  An  immense 
moneyed  interest  was  arrayed  against  investiga- 
tion, and  was  determind  to  suppress  the  agitation 
of  the  subject.  Owing  to  this  powerful  pressure, 
many,  who  were  in  possession  of  facts  which  would 
bear  upon  this  subject,  refused  to  communicate 
them ;  and  often,  after  a  long  and  wearisome 
journey  in  search  of  an  individual  who  could 
throw  light  upon  it,  Clarkson  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  his  lips  sealed  by  interest  or  timidity. 
As  usual  the  cause  of  oppression  was  defended 
by  untruth  ;  the  slave  trade  was  asserted  to  be 
the  latest  revised  edition  of  philanthropy.  It 
was  said  that  the  poor  African,  the  slave  of 
miserable  oppression  in  his  own  country,  was 
wafted  by  it  to  an  asylum  in  a  Christian  land ; 
that  the  middle  passage  was  to  the  poor  Negro 
a  perfect  Elysium,  infinitely  happier  than  any 
thing  he  had  ever  known  in  his  own  country. 
All  this  was  said  while  manacles,  and  hand-cuffs, 
and  thumb-screws,  and  instruments  to  force  open 
the  mouth,  were  a  regular  part  of  the  stock  for 
a  slave  ship,  and  were  hanging  in  the  shop  win- 
dows of  Liverpool  for  sale. 

Clarkson's  attention  was  first  called  to  these 
things  by  observing  them  in  the  shop-windows, 
and  inquiring  their  use. 

Of  Clarkson's  labor  some  idea  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  words,  when,  stating  that  for  a  sea- 
son he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  cause,  he 
thus  speaks  : 

"  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  all  exertion  was 
then  over.  The  nervous  system  was  almost 
shattered  to  pieces.  Both  my  memory  and  my 
hearing  failed  me.  Sudden  dizziness  seized  my 
head.  A  confused  singing  in  the  ear  followed 
me  wherever  I  went.  On  going  to  bed  the  very 
stairs  seemed  to  dance  up  and  down  under  me, 
so  that,  misplacing  my  foot,  I  sometimes  fell. 
Talking,  too,  if  it  continued  but  half  an  hour, 
exhausted  me  so  that  profuse  perspiration 
followed,  and  the  same  cff'ect  was  produced  even 
by  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind  for  the  like 
time. 

"  These  disorders  had  been  brought  on  by  de- 
grees, in  consequence  of  the  severe  labors  neccs- 
Rarily  attached  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause. 
For  seven  years  1  had  a  correspondence  to  main- 
tain with  four  hundred  pcnons,  with  my  own 
hand  ;  I  had  some  book  annually  to  WTite  in  be- 
half of  the  cause.  In  this  time  I  had  travelled 
more  than  thirty-five  thousand  miles  in  search  of 
evidence,  and  a  great  part  of  these  journeys  in 
the  night.  All  this  time  my  mind  had  been  on 
the  stretch.  It  had  been  bent,  too,  to  this  one 
subject,  for  I  iiad  not  even  leisure  to  attend  t(» 
my  own  concerns.  The  various  instances  of 
barbarity  which  had  come  successively  to  my 
knowledge,  within  this  period,  had  vexed, 
harassed,  and  atHieted  mc.    The  wound  which 
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tbese  had  produced  was  rendered  still  deeper  by 
those  cruel  disappointments  before  related,  which 
arose  from  the  reiterated  refusal  of  persons  to 
give  their  testimony,  after  I  had  travelled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  quest  of  them.  But  the  severest 
stroke  was  that  inflicted'  by  the  persecution, 
begun  and  pursued  by  persons  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  the  trade,  of  such  witnesses  as 
had  been  examined  against  them,  and  whom,  on 
account  of  their  dependent  sitaation  in  life,  it 
was  most  easy  to  oppress.  As  I  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  these  forward  on  these  occa- 
sions, they  naturally  came  to  mo,  when  thus 
persecuted,  as  the  author  of  their  miseries  and 
their  ruin.  From  their  supplications  and  wants 
it  would  have  been  ungenerous  and  ungrateful 
to  have  fled.  These  different  circumstances,  by 
acting  together,  had  at  length  brought  me  into 
the  situation  just  mentioned  ;  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, obliged,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  be 
borne  out  of  the  field  where  I  had  placed  the 
great  honor  and  glory  of  my  life.'' 

It  seems  that  aftej  the  committee  had  pub- 
lished the  facts,  and  sent  them  to  every  town  in 
England,  Clarkson  followed  them  up  by  journey- 
ing to  all  the  places,  to  see  that  they  were  read 
and  attended  to.  Of  the  state  of  feeling  at  this 
time  he  gives  the  following  account : 

"  And  first,  I  may  observe,  that  there  was  no 
town  through  which  I  passed  in  which  there  was 
not  some  one  individual  who  had  left  ofi"  the  use 
of  sugar.  In  the  smaller  towns  there  were  from 
ten  to  fifty,  by  estimation,  and  in  the  larger  from 
two  to  five  hundred,  who  made  this  sacrifice  to 
virtue.  These  were  of  all  ranks  and  parties. 
Kich  and  poor,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  had 
adopted  the  measure.  Even  grocers  had  left  off 
trading  in  the  article  in  some  places.  In  gentle- 
men's families,  where  the  master  had  set  the  ex- 
ample, the  servants  had  often  voluntarily  followed 
it ;  and  even  children,  who  were  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
x^fricans,  excluded  from  their  lips,  with  the  most 
virtuous  resolution,  the  sweets,  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  By  the  best  computa- 
tion I  was  able  to  make,  from  notes  taken 
down  in  my  journey,  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  had  abandoned  the  use 
of  sugar." 

It  was  the  reality,  depth,  and  earnestness  of 
the  pmblic  feeling,  thus  aroused,  which  pressed 
with  resistless  force  upon  the  government.  After 
years  of  protracted  struggle,  the  victory  was  at 
last  won.  The  slave-trade  was  finally  abolished 
through  all  the  British  empire ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  English  nation  committed,  with  the  whole 
force  of  its  national  influence,  to  seek  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  But  the  wave  of  feeling  did  not  rest 
there  the  investigations  had  brought  before  the 
English  conscience  the  horrors  and  abominations 
of  slavery  itself,  and  the  agitation  never  ceased 


till  slavery  was  finally  abolished  through  all  the 
British  provinces. 

Clarkson,  to  his  last  day,  never  ceased  to  be 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  took  the  warmest^ 
interest  in  all  movements  for  the  abolition  of  I 
slavery  in  America. 


MORAL  COURAGE. 
From  a7i  address  hy  Samuel  Durhorow. 

This  is  more  needed  in  our  day  than  physicalij 
courage.  There  was  a  time  when  children  were  jii 
trained  for  fighting,  but  now,  they  arc  trained  | 
to  the  development  rather  of  their  mental,  than  jj 
physical  powers ;  hence  mental  or  moral  courageL|j 
is  more  requisite.  This  implies  as  well  the  pre-| 
dominance  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  as  that| 
power  of  mind  which  enables  it  to  preserve  it8i| 
equilibrium  under  ail  circumstances.  | 

The  tendency  of  this  is  not  to  make  men  stub-| 
born,  but  steady  and  fixed  in  their  views  andq| 
habits.  It  will  cause  men  to  be  guided  by^nw-| 
ci'ple,  rather  than  by  circumstances.  I  am  aware| 
of  the  difficulty  attending  a  strict  adherence  to| 
principle,  especially  when  it  conflicts  with  self-| 
interest ;  indeed  so  difficult  it  is,  that  but  few  | 
can  do  it  who  have  not  thus  been  trained  in  early  j 
life.  It  requires  an  unusual  degree  of  moral  • 
courage  for  a  man  to  remain  true  to  his  prin- 1 
ciples  when  self-interest  would  prompt  him  tOj( 
deviate  from  them.  If  he  should,  however,  com- 1 
mence  life  with  a  determination  to  do  the  right, 
despite  the  consequences,  it  would  not  be  long  j 
before  he  would  find  it  to  his  interest  to  continue  ! 
straight  forward  in  his  course. 

It  is  a  principle  in  God's  moral  government 
that  right  shall  triumph  over  wrong :  besides- 1 
this,  the  eyes  of  a  community  are  always  open  f 
to  discover  the  action  of  its  different  members, ; 
and  wherever  a  man  is  found  of  strict  probity  < 
and  unflinching  justice,  he  will  gain  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem  ;  hence,  I  say,  that  the  man  | 
who  has  moral  courage  sufficient  always  to  enable ' 
him  to  do  what  is  right  will  succeed,  when  he 
who  is  alone  guided  by  interest  will  fail.    This  ■ 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  simple  fact  that  men 
like  to  deal  most  with  those  in  whom  they  have 
the  greatest  confidence.  ii 

Apart  from  the  advantages  of  this  trait  of  jl 
character  in  a  business  point  of  view,  we  may 
consider  it  more  in  its  mental  or  moral  bearing. 
Placed  as  we  are  in  a  world  of  uncertainty,  where' 
doubt  throws  its  gloomy  mist  over  every  future  • 
contingency — where  silent  fear  pervades,  to  a ' 
great  extent,  every  breast,  and  every  bosom 
heaves  with  undefined  emotions  of  depression  and 
care,  abounding  in  scenes  of  excitement,  anxietj; 
and  distress — continually  subject  to  detractioE. 
and  persecution,  we  need  some  principle  withici 
to  sustain  us.    Moral  courage  is  that  principle  < 
This  may  be  formed  in  the  mind,  partly  bj' 
philosophical  reasoning,  but  chiefly  by  the  mo ; 

f 
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;ives  of  religion.  In  one  case  the  naind  might 
irgue  thus  with  itself.  All  men  have  en- 
iountered  the  same  or  like  troubles  with  myself; 
f  so,  it  is  vain  for  me  to  suppose  that  I  can  avoid 
hem ; — I  have  observed  that  those  who  suffer 
hemselves  to  be  depressed  by  outward  circum- 
tances,  are  the  less  fitted  thereby,  for  encounter- 
ng  difl&culties,  and  having  little  strength  are 
asily  overcome  ;  whereas,  those  who  when  in 
ifficulty  go  forward  as  though  the  difficulty  did 
ot  exist,  soon  overcome  the  obstacle,  and  are 
ither  strengthened  than  weakened  by  the  trial 
irough  which  they  have  passed.  Thus  reason- 
ig,  some  would  beget  within  them  a  great  de- 
ree  of  moral  courage,  and  the  mind  rising  in 
11  its  conscious  dignity,  would  prove  itself 
iperior  to  every  thing  around  it. 

In  the  other  case  there  are  motives  which 
ould  seem  abundantly  sufficient  to  impart  the 

ghest  degree  of  moral  courage.  The  mind 
institutes  the  man,  not  the  lody  ;  the  body,  with 

1  the  circumstances  attending  it,  must  pass 
fay  and  moulder  to  dust — for  the  mind,  eternity 

opened. 

The  Christian  can  argue  thus  with  himself, 
le  circumstances  by  which  I  am  now  sur- 
unded  are  transient ;  the  toils,  cares,  and  anxie- 
s,  which  now  distract  the  mind  must  soon 
me  to  an  end.  I  will  look  forward  with 
lightful  hope  to  the  time  when  these  shall 
ise;  they  shall  not  now  depress  me,  they  shall 
t  now  dispirit  me  ;    through  much  tribulation 

must  all  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.''  All 
3se  troubles  I  must  expect,  I  must  bear  them 

;  they  will  prepare  me  to  enjoy  the  state  of 
il  rest. 

cleflections  such  as  these,  to  him  who  has  em- 
ced  and  continues  to  hold  fast  to  the  hope  set 
ore  him  in  the  gospel,  will,  by  Divine  grace, 
ate  within  a  moral  courage  which  will  sustain 
ler  almost  any  weight. 

jct  the  youthful  mind  be  thus  incited;  let 
Idren  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
;nt  scenes  through  which  they  must  of  neces- 
'  pass  in  their  subsequent  life.  Let  the 
onal  and  the  religious  motives  implanted 
their  minds  be  brought  to  bear,  in  order 
t  they  may  be  sustained  when  they  are  tried, 
I  have  no  question  but  that  when  they  bc- 
ic  men,  they  will  be  men  in  reality. 
Fe  has  not  attained  to  the  fulness  and  perfcct- 
?  of  a  man,  who  is  overcome  cither  by  inward 
resses,  or  by  outward  calamities. 


that  he  thought  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
reasonable  to  have  had  as  many  thousand  pairs 
of  boots  or  shoes  in  the  house,  whilst  the  poor 
were  suffering  with  bare  feet  for  the  want  of 
them. 


ANTHONY  BENE/ET. 

n  acquaintance  of  his  relating  to  him  in 
crsation  that  ho  had  recently  heard  of  a 
on  in  whose  coflors  after  death  many  tluni- 
dollars  in  specie  were  found,  IJcnozot  ex- 
<m1  great  sorrow  at  beinir  informed  of  the 
i  nstance,  and  bogged  of  iiis  friend  to  give 
is  ttlc  currency  as  possible  to  the  fact;  adding, 


From  the  (.eieuTe  Hour. 
WONDERS  OF  VISION. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  vision  has  been  well 
presented  to  the  mind  by  Dr.  Dick.  "  Let  us," 
he  says,  ^'suppose  ourselves  stationed  on  Arthur's 
seat,  or  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  Crags,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  Turning  our -face  to  the 
north-west,  the  city,  with  its  castles,  spires,  and 
stately  edifices,  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Beyond 
it,  on  the  north  and  west,  a  beautiful  country, 
adorned  with  villas,  plantations,  and  fertile  fields, 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  till  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  castle  of  Stirling,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles.  On  the  right 
hand  we  behold  the  port  of  Leith,  the  shipping 
in  the  roads,  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  isles  of  Inch- 
keith  and  of  May,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
gradually  losing  itself  in  the  German  ocean,  if 
we  suppose  the  length  of  this  landscape  to  be 
forty  miles,  and  its  breadth  twenty-five,  it  will, 
of  course,  comprehend  an  area  of  a  thousand  square 
miles."  After  adverting  to  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  rays  of  reflecting  light  which  flow  in  all 
directions  from  the  myriads  of  objects  which 
compose  the  surrounding  scene,  Dr.  Dick  con- 
tinues : — "  Let  me  now  attend  to  another  cir- 
cumstance, no  less  admirable  than  the  preceding, 
and  that  is  the  distinct  impression  which  I  have  of 
the  shape,  colors,  and  motion  of  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  I  am  now  contemplating,  and  the 
small  space  within  which  their  images  are  depicted 
at  the  bottom  of  my  eye.  Could  a  painter,  after 
a  long  series  of  ingenious  efforts,  delineate  the 
extensive  landscape  now  before  me  on  a  piece  of 
paper  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  silver  sixpence, 
so  that  every  object  might  be  as  distinctly  seen, 
in  its  proper  state  and  colour,  as  it  now  appears 
when  Tsurvey  the  scene  around  me,  he  would  be  in- 
comparably superior  to  all  the  masters  of  his  art 
that  ever  went  before  him.  This  effect,  which  far 
transcends  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius, 
is  accomplished  in  a  moment,  in  millions  of 
instances,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  •  the  finger  of  God.' 

"  All  the  objects  I  am  now  surveying,  com- 
prchcndingan  extent  of  a  thousand  square  miles, 
are  accurately  delineated  at  the  bottom  of  my 
eye,  on  a  space  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. How  delicate  then  must  bo  the  strokes  of 
that  Divine  pencil  which  has  formed  such  a  picture! 
T  turn  my  eyes  to  the  rustic  of  Kdinburgh,  whicli 
appears  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objvMHs  in  my 
field  of  view.  Supposing  that  portitui  of  it  whieii 
strikes  »ny  eye  to  bo  TiOO  feet  long,  and  UO  feet 
in  height,  1  find,  by  calculation,  that  it  ocoupie.<« 
only  the  six  hundred  thougaudtb  part  of  an  inch. 
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I  next  direct  my  eye  towards  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  perceive  a  steamboat  sailing  between  Queens- 
ferry  and  Newhaven.  I  distinctly  trace  its  mo- 
tion for  the  space  of  forty  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  reaches  the  chain-pier  at  Newhaven, 
having  passed  over  a  space  of  five  miles  in  length, 
which  is  but  the  eighth  part  of  lineal  extent  of 
the  landscape  in  that  direction  ;  and  consequently 
occupies  in  the  picture  formed  on  ray  retina,  a 
lineal  space  of  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
extent.  And,  if  the  boat  be  reckoned  about  88 
feet  in  length,  its  image  is  only  the  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  this  extent,  and,  of  course,  fills  a 
space  in  the  eye  of  only  the  four  thousand  eight- 
hundredth  part  of  a  lineal  inch." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  4, 1855. 

The  duties  of  life  are  various,  and  upon  their 
right  fulfilment  depend  man's  present  and  eternal 
well-bring;  if  under  right  regulation,  these  would 
never  be  found  to  conflict,  and  instead  of  being 
onerous,  as  we  sometimes  feel  them,  they  would 
minister  to  our  comfort  and  happiness.  The 
business  of  each  day,  receiving  due  attention, 
would  not  be  deferred  to  oppress  the  morrow  with 
what  does  not  belong  to  it.  But  for  want  of 
this,  how  often  is  the  mind  burdened  with  ac- 
cumulated cares,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
bear  it  down  to  earth.  Were  we  living  under 
the  regulating  power  of  truth,  we  should  dis- 
criminate between  imaginary  and  real  wants,  and 
ti  ereby  be  preserved  from  much  that  is  superficial 
and  that  has  no  real  value  in  itself,  but  which 
consumes  time  and  means  that  might  be  more 
usefully  employed.  The  same  pure  influence 
would  lead  us  to  remember  "  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  in  their  affliction,'^  with  a  desire  to 
offer  them  the  consolations  which  true  si/mpathi/ 
so  richly  affords ;  and  if  these  be  found  within  the 
Yale  of  adversity,  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  realizing  how  much  greater  would  be  our  peace 
than  if  our  means  had  been  employed  for  the 
gratification  of  the  "  lust  of  the  eye  or  the  pride 
of  life."  The  secret  joy  tlius  arising  from  duty 
fulfilled  would  strengthen  us  still  further  to 
pursue  the  path  of  virtue  whereby  we  should  be 
preserved  from  the  many  evils  which  surround, 
and  in  good  measure  "  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  world,"  and  thus  come  in  possession  of 
that  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion"  which  is  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  "  God  the  Father." 


Died,— On  Fifth  day  the  12th  of  last  mont 
Mary  Foulke,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Gwynedd  has  deepl  i 
felt  the  privation  by  death  ot  several  valuabl- 
Friends  within  a  few  months  past,  and  now  ar| 
other  is  called  away.  Through  the  whole  coursf 
of  her  long  life  she  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupteif 
health,  being  a  worthy  example  of  industrj 
economy  and  temperance,  and  at  the  close  Wtl 
removed  with  only  a  few  days'  illness  and  scarcel  I 
any  suffering,  giving  evidence  to  those  around  h(i} 
of  an  easy,  peaceful  transit  from  mortality.  Sl'lj 
possessed  a  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit."  and,  \iM 
the  woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  "  Tl  || 
things  that  she  has  done  shall  be  spoken  of  as  |[ 
memorial  of  her." 

 ,  On  the  19th  of  last  month,  in  Half-mocl 

Township,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Rebecca,  daughter  J 
Robert  and  Gulielma  Wilson,  in  the  37th  year  t 
her  age.  | 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  Thomas  Cockayn| 

Huntsville,  Ind.,  on  the  4th  day  of  Fifth  monti  ■ 
1855,  Sophia  White,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  agj 

 ,  At  her  residence.  Fall  Creek,  Ind.,  ontl^I 

6th  of  Seventh  month,  1855,  Hannah,  wife  ' 
Caleb  Williams,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age.  ) 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manag.J 
ment  of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  i 
held  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  8th  inst.,  j 
8  o'clock.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  | 

Philada.j  8th  mo.  4th,  1855.  Clerk.  \ 
  i 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  * 

The  readers  of  this  paper  may  recollect  thai ; 
Memoir  of  Mary  Mitchell  was  published  in  > 
some  time  since,  being  continued  through  se- 
rai numbers.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Jo 
Cal lender,  the  minister  of  the  first  Baptist  chur 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  which  was  the  seco  > 
Baptist  church  in  America,  and  was  founded  i 
1644. 

In  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport  harj 
the  portrait  of  John  Callender.    The  mild  a 
beautiful  expression  of  the  countenance  corrf 
ponds  with  the  character  given  of  him  in  | 

Memoir"  contained  in  the  4th  volume  of  1 
"  Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Histori , 
Society,"  from  which  the  following  selecti( 
are  taken. 

"The  main  stroke  in  his  character  was 
eminent  sanctity  and  piety,  and  his  ardent  ; 
sire  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practicff 
true  godliness  in  others.  As  his  understand  f 
was  above  the  common  level,  so  was  his  leaj 
ing,  though  he  studiously  concealed  it.  ■ 
thought  his  station  required  more  than  comi>;, 
instances  of  innocency,  self  denial  and  cautioj 

"He  was  zealously  attached  to  what  he  c' 
sidered  as  the  true  doctrines  of  grace,  and  to  !■ 
forms  of  worship  he  thought  to  be  of  Di^;' 
institution.  But  his  charity  embraced  g[ 
men  of  all  denominations.  He  had  little  v.',' 
for  mere  speculative,  nominal  Christianity,  } 
a  form  of  godliness  without  the  power. 

"  He  abounded  in  contrivances  to  do  good;y 
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mattering  books  of  piety  and  virtue,  not  such  as 
linister  questions  of  strife,  but  godly  and  edi- 
ing,  and  put  himself  to  considerable  expense 
lat  he  might  by  this  method  awaken  the  care- 
ts and  secure,  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  suc- 
)r  the  tempted,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
licken,  animate  and  encourage  all. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  Literary  Society  in 
ewport,  one  of  whose  objects  was  the  collection 
books.    This  society  was  subsequently  joined 
Abraham  Redwood,  Esq.,  who  gave  the  sum 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  increase  its 
3rary,  on  condition  that  the  society  should 
lild  a  suitable  edifice.    A  charter  was  ob- 
ined  from  the  Colony  in  1747,  by  the  name  of 
^he  Company  of  the  Redwood  Library.' 
^'  He  continued   the  faithful   and  beloved 
,stor  of  his  congregation  until  he  was  called  to 
s  final  rest." 

From  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone 
ntained  in  the  memoir,  the  following  is  ex- 
icted  : 

"  Much  humility,  benevolence  and  charity, 
JreatheH  in  his  conversation,  discourses  and  writings. 
He  died  in  the42d  year  of  his  age,  Jan.  26th,  1748. 

"  Having  struggled  through  the  vale  of  life 
"  In  adversity,  much  sickness  and  pain, 
"With  fortitude,  dignity  and  elevation  of  soul 
tVorthy  of  the  Philosopher,  Christian  and  Divine." 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  the  liberality  of 
3  feelings,  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
s  sermons  is  given  in  the  same  volume. 
After  earnestly  inculcating  the  duty  of  all 
ristians  loving  one  another  as  brethren,  he 
■serves :    "  But  I  have  trespassed  too  much 
on  your  patience  already,  and  shall  therefore 
ly  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  the  (jlorious  prin- 
'U  which  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the 
nstitution  of  the  first  Baptist  church  gathered 
this  Province,  could  be  fully  acted  upon,  we 
gilt  with  the  greatest  propriety  join  the  hea- 
ily  host,  and  sing  'Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
;  p(face  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  and 
oug  men.'    For  they  declared  in  their  church 
■cnant,  '  that  union   to  Christ  was  the  solo 
•und  of  their  communion  with  each  other, 
1  that  they  were  ready  to  accept  of,  receive 
iind  hold  church  communion  with,  all  such  as 
a  judgment  of  charity  were  fellow  members 
h  them  in  theit  head  Christ  Jesus,  though 
("ring  in  such  controversial  points  as  arc  not 
olutcly  and  essentially  necessary  to  salvation." 
rherc  is  also  appended  a  beautiful  character 
his  daughter,  (Mary  Mitchell,)  from  which 
^  little  tribute  is  taken:    "The  sensible  and 
us  Mary  Callend(>r,  who  becan\e  a  minister  in 
Soci(>ty  of  Friends,  had  the  meek  and  quiet 
it  of  her  father." 


f(Mi  and  won:en  never  struggle  so  lurd  as  when 
y  h^trugglo  alone,  without  witness,  counsellor 
iinfithujt ;  uncucouraged,  unadvised,  and  ur.- 
jd. — Shii  I'l^. 


pitcairn's  island. 

Some  notice  of  this  interesting  community 
was  published  in  our  paper  some  years  since. 
The  following  more  detailed  account  is  from  a 
lecture  by  Commander  Burroughs,  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  British  Government  re- 
solved to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Island  of 
Tahiti  (the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands)  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  stock  of  bread-fruit 
trees,  and  transplanting  them  to  our  West  In- 
dian Colonies.  The  bread-fruit  has  been  too 
often  described  to  require  a  minute  account 
here  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  grows 
on  the  tree  like  an  apple,  has  a  thick  rind,  that 
the  inside  is  white  and  soft,  and  like  the  crumb 
of  wheaten  bread,  only  somewhat  sweet  and  in- 
sipid. It  was  thought  that  this  wonderful  tree, 
so  invaluable  to  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
might  be  found  of  equal  value  to  our  own  people 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  Bounty  was  the  ship 
selected  to  perform  this  service,  she  was  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  named  Bligh, 
and  carried  the  usual  proportion  of  ofiicers  and 
men,  the  third  in  command  being  an  officer 
named  Christian,  who  held  the  rank  then  called 
"  master's  mate."  They  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation without  any  disaster,  and  experienced  the 
most  friendly  reception  from  the  Tahitians,  who 
gave  them  every  assistance  in  getting  the  bread- 
fruit trees  on  board.  LTnfortunately  the  Bounty 
was  allowed  to  remain  too  long  anfiongst  these 
interesting  and  fascinating  people,  tor  in  the 
six  months  which  were  spent  there,  her  crew 
formed  such  attachments  to  the  women,  as  no 
doubt  in  some  measure  led  to  the  mutiny  which 
afterwards  broke  out.  But  this  was  not  the 
only,  nor  probably  the  principal  cause  of  it, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  in  the  tyranni- 
cal and  selfish  character  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, who  had  contrived,  by  a  system  of  harsh 
and  suspicious  conduct,  to  quarrel  with  his  offi- 
cers arid  disgust  his  men.  In  particular,  he  had 
goaded  Christian  to  a  state  bordering  on  madness, 
and  he  being  a  man  of  very  strong  passions  and 
sullen  temper,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and 
resolved  on  revenge.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  preconcerted  plan  among  the  mu- 
tineers, though  the  fire  of  discontent  smouldering 
among  the  me\i  required  but  little  to  bring  it  out 
into  a  blaze.  Tn  the  dead  of  nii:ht,  as  the  Bounty 
was  peacefully  pursuing  her  honu^ward  course, 
not  far  from  the  Island  of  Tofea,  and  her  coni- 
man<ler  asUn  p  in  his  cabin,  having  retired  to  rest 
entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  tragedy  about  to  take 
place,  lie  ftnuid  himself  rudely  aroused  by  Chris- 
tian and  others  of  the  crew,  all  nrmol  to  the 
teeth,  forced  out  of  bed,  liis  hands  tied  behind 
his  back,  threatened  with  instant  death,  and 
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dragged  upon  deck.  Too  ready  were  that  guilty 
crew  to  support  the  daring  act ;  in  vain  did  the 
agonized  coiumaader  strive  to  rally  them  around 
him/ihe  met  only  averted  looks  and  sullen  curses; 
one  man  who  showed  some  signs  of  pity,  and 
tried  to  moisten  his  parched  lips  with  a  shaddock, 
was  immediately  removed.  A  boat  was  quickly 
hoisted  out ;  those  officers  and  men  whom  Chris- 
tian could  not  trust  were  driven  into  her,  a  small 
quantity  of  provisions  were  thrown  in;  last  of  all, 
the  unhappy  Bligh  himself  was  forced  into  the 
already  overloaded  boat,  and  amidst  the  jeers  and 
threats  of  the  triumphant  mutineers,  was  sent 
adrift  from  the  ship,  to  find,  as  he  best  might,  a 
watery  grave,  death  from  starvation^  or  murder 
from  the  savage  islanders  of  Tofoa.  Not  without 
one  more  effort,  however,  did  Bligh  submit  to 
his  fate,  for,  as  he  was  going  over  the  side  of 
the  ship,  he  made  a  last  appeal  to  Christian,  and 
asked  him  if  this  was  a  proper  to  return  for  all 
the  former  kindnesses  which  he  had  shown  him. 
The  (ieluded  criminal's  reply  spoke  volumes, 
"  That  is  it,  Captain  Bligh,"  he  answered  with 
much  emotion,  I  am  in  hell — I  am  in  hell  !" 
Truly,  it  was  a  hell  that  he  had  found.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  tyranny  of  Bligh,  of 
the  provocation  received  by  Christian,  nothing 
could  excuse  the  crimes  of  mutiny,  piracy,  and 
murder,  (for  the  death  of  six  of  the  boat's  crew^ 
ensued  upon  hh  act.)  The  ravenger  was  not  far 
behind  ;  the  hell  was  his  own  conscience,  and  the 
punishment  a  violent  and  sudden  death,  inflicted 
on  him  as  suddenly  and  as  unexpectedly  as  the 
vengeance  he  had  visited  on  his  commander. 

But  before  we  follow  the  course  of  the  muti- 
neers, we  must  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of 
their  victims  in  the  Bounty's  launch.  They 
were  eighteen  in  number,  besides  Bligh,  nine  of 
whom  were  officers,  one  a  botanist,  who  had 
been  sent  out  for  scientific  purposes,  and  eight 
seamen.  This  number  of  men,  with  the  provi- 
sions and  such  few  things  as  each  man  had  been 
able  to  save  in  the  general  confusion,  so  heavily 
loaded  the  boat,  that  she  only  swam  eight  inches 
above  the  water,  and  was  in  no  fit  condition  even 
to  make  for  the  island  of  Tofoa,  which  was  in 
sight,  much  less  to  make  a  voyage  of  8,600  miles 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  she  ultimately  and 
almost  miraculously  performed.  Their  first  at- 
tempt, naturally,  was  to  effect  a  landing  on 
the  island  before  named,  in  order  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  bread-fruit,  and  to  recruit  their  misera- 
bly small  supply  of  water,  which  only  amounted 
to  twenty-eight  gallons.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  doomed  to  sad  disappointment,  for  while 
bargaining  for  supplies,  the  natives  suddenly  at- 
tacked them,  and  stoned  one  of  their  number  to 
death,  the  others  only  escaping  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  There  was  no  resource  left 
but  to  make  for  the  nearest  civilized  country  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
When  their  resources  came  to  be  examined,  they 


found  that  the  daily  allowance  for  each  m 
could  not  exceed  an  ounce  of  bread,  and  a  qu^ 
ter  of  a  pint  of  water  a-day,  but  they  all  read 
agreed  to  be  content  with  this  pittance  :  and  h\ 
ing  thrown  overboard  all  that  was  not  absolute! 
necessary,  in'  order  to  lighten  the  boat,  b( 
away  across  this  open  and  little  known  sea,  wi 
the  resolution  of  men  who  have  but  one  chai| 
of  life.    They  were,  indeed,  to  be  sorely  tri'l 
for,  to  add  to  their  distress  from  want  of  pro  J 
sions,  bad  weather  set  in  with  gales  of  wind  al 
torrents  of  rain  ;  for  many  days  and  nights  1| 
boat  was  with  extreme  difficulty  preserved  frrl 
the  fury  of  the  waves,  which  curled  over  1| 
stern  and  broke  so  furiously  into  her,  that  l| 
crew  were  never  able  to  desist  one  moment  fr| 
the  task  of  bailing  her  out.    While  drenched  | 
the  skin  with  sea  and  rain,  their  clothing  scan  1 
and  wholly  without  shelter,  they  in  vain  sou( 
for  rest  at  night,  or  if  they  found  it  woke  w  ■ 
agonizing  cramps  and  rheumatic  pains.    "  i 
the  end  of  three  weeks,"  Bligh  says  the  appej 
ance  of  his  men  was  horrible — some  seemed  b  ! 
'  dead,   and   he  could  look  no   way   but,  i 
caught  the  eye  of  some  one  in  distress."  l| 
even  in  these  sad  circumstances  they  were  obli^| 
to  reduce  their  scanty  daily  allowance  of  br<  | 
still  lower  in  order  to  leave  sufficient  to  t: ' 
them  to  Timor.    A  few  birds  caught  at  this  ti'f 
were  greedily  devoured,  and  the  blood  given  ^ 
those  who  were  most  weak.    At  last,  at  the 
piration  of  a  month  from  their  leaving  To! 
though    still     far    from     their  destinatii 
their    spirits    were    refreshed    by  the 
pearance  of  land.     This  was  the  coast  of  N| 
Holland,  where,  at  that  time,  there  weae  no  sj 
tlements,  and  consequently  they  dared  not  trf 
themselves  among  the  natives.     On  a  desi 
island  they  were  able  to  procure  some  oystfii 
and  tops  of  the  cabbage  palm,  with  which,  thoi 
at  the  cost  of  much  sickness,  they  in  some  k  ' 
sure  recruited  their  strength,  and  here  also,  il 
replenished  their  stock  of  water.    At  this  pk 
Bligh  had  to  quell  another  mutiny  amongst 
people,  to  which  distress  and  desperation  I 
driven  some  of  the  inferior  officers  ;  and  this 
did  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  promptitude. 

They  soon  set  out  again  on  their  voyage, 
the  people  had  suffered  so  much,  that  many 
gan  to  give  way.    Extreme  weakness,  swel 
legs,  hollow,  ghastly  countenances,  debility 
understanding,  foretold  a  speedy  end  to  th\ 
sufferings  ;  but  just  at  the  last,  when  nature  If 
been  strained  to  the  very  utmost,  the  wished  f 
land  appeared,  and  Timor  was  gained.  ''I<r 
impossible  for  me,"  says  Bli^h  "  to  describe  ! 
pleasure  which  the  sight  of  this  land  diffufi 
among  us.    It  appeared  scarcely  credible  to  (f 
selves,  that  in  an  open  boat,  and  so  poorly  }!• 
vided,  we  should  have  been  able  to  reach  'J 
coast  of  Timor  in  fortj^-one  days  afti^r  lea\  i? 
Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run  a  distance,! 
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,618  miles  j  and  that  notwithstanding  our  ex- 
•eme  distress,  no  one  should  have  perished  on 
le  voyage/'    The  poor  sufferers  were  very  kind- 
T  received  by  the  Dutch.    "  Our  bodies,"  says 
High,  "were  nothing  but  skin  and  bones  ;  our 
mbs  were  full  of  sores,  and  we  were^  clothed  in 
igs  :  in  this  condition,  with  the  tears  of  grati- 
ide  and  joy  flowing  down  our  cheeks,  the  peo- 
e  of  Timor  beheld  us  with  a  mixture  of  horror, 
irprise,   and  pity."     Having  regained  their 
rength  in  some  degree  by  a  residence  of  two 
onths   among  their  hospitable  entertainers, 
jgh  with  eleven  of  the  party  reached  England 
Dutch  East  India  ships,  but  five  died  on  the 
ssage,  from  the  effect  of  the  sufferings  they  had 
idergone,  and  one  was  left  behind ,  and  never 
:er wards  heard  of.    Thus  ended  the  most  won- 
rful  voyage  on  record,  and  "  it  is  impossible 
t  to  give  the  most  unqualified  praise  to  the 
11,  courage,  and  perseverance  of  the  man  who, 
atever  had  been  his  previous  faults,  ^o  admira- 
'  conducted  this  extraordinary  enterprise." 

To  be  continued. 


THE  HEAT  AND  THE  SUFFERERS. 

The  weather  for  several  days  past  has  been 
eedingly  warm,   and  man  and  beast  have 
'ered.    We  are  now  in  mid-summer,  and  the 
t  is  at  once  oppressive  and  exhausting.  No 
siderable  change  for  the  better  can  be  hoped 
some  weeks.    Indeed,  as  the  season  deepens, 
human  frame  will  become  more  and  more 
ilitated,  and  thus  less  able  to  accomplish  with 
fort  the  ordinary  labors  of  the  day.  These 
s  should  exercise  due  influence,  and  should 
njice  employers  to  be  indulgent  towards  their 
v<  Itraen,  and  also  remind  the  many  who  have 
)c  sion  to  use  vehicles,  large  or  small,  heavy  or 
if  t,  to  remember  that  the  poor  horse  is  also 
jajible  of  feeling,  and  should  not  be  driven  or 
kcd  to  death.    The  policy  of  forbearance  is 
cia%  appropriate  at  a  season  like  (he  present, 
unnecessary  labor  and  all  undue  excitement, 
1(1  be  avoided.    There  is  far  more  danger  to 
til  and  life  in  the  summer  heat,  and  in  the 
)tation  to  drink  too  freely  of  cold  water,  or 
irtakc  of  unripe  fruit,  than  in  the  keenest 
s  of  winter.    There  are,  moreover,  various 
!H  and  callings  that  are  oppressive  and  ex- 
ay.ing  at  all  seasons.    But  in  mid-summer, 
with  the  thermometer  ranging  in  the  neigh- 
)()d  of  DO  degrees,  it  is  diflicult  even  for 
ns  of  leisure  to  get  along  with  any  degree 
infnrf.    What,  then,  must  be  the  condition 
•icklaycrs,  liouse  carpenters,  day  laborers, 
lundrodH  of  others  who  are  compelled  to 
the  burning  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  !  The 
M-  is,  not  that  we  hear  of  occasional  deatiis 
the  iieat,  but  that  they  are  so  few,  eom- 
vcly  speaking.     Nature,  according  to  the 
lago,  (its  the  back  for  the  burden,  and  yet 
ufl'erings  of  many  must  be  severe  indeed. 


Again,  then,  we  venture  a  word  in  behalf  of  con- 
sideration and  forbearance.  The  toiler,  whether 
he  be  man  or  beast,  should  be  indulged  some- 
what at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  energies 
should  not  be  overtaxed  or  overtasked.  Nay, 
the  thoughtless  and  the  cruel,  who  would  goad 
on  those  in  their  service,  without  regard  to  the 
season  and  its  enervating  influences,  not  only 
exhibit  a  spirit  ^of  tyranny,  but  in  some  cases 
shorten  human  life. — Fennsylvania  Enquirer, 
''July  19,  1855." 


GOLD — WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHERE  IT  COMES  FROM. 

Feldspar,  quartz,  hornblende  and  mica  are 
the  four  constituents  of  granite.  These  are 
among  the  rocks  of  the  most  ancient  times, 
which  form  a  complete  barrier  to  the  power  of 
the  geologist  in  turning  back  the  pages  which 
relate  the  story  of  our  globe.  Layer  under 
layer — leaf  behind  leaf — we  find  printed  the 
characters  of  life  in  all  past  ages,  till  at  last  we 
come  to  rocks — greenstone,  porphyry,  quartz, 
granite  and  others — which  contain  no  trace  of 
life ;  which  do  not  show,  as  rocks  above  them 
do,  that  they  have  been  deposited  by  water;  but 
which  have  a  crystalline  form,  and  set  our  minds 
to  think  of  heat  and  pressure.  These  lowest 
rocks  are  frequently  called  ''igneous,"  ih  con- 
tradistinction to  the  stratified  rocks  nearer  the 
surface,  which  have  been  obviously  deposited 
under  water.  Between  the  two  there  is  not  an 
abrupt  transition ;  for  above  the  igneous,  and 
below  the  aqueous,  are  rocks  which  belong  to 
the  set  above  them,  insomuch  as  they  are  strati- 
fied ;  while  they  belong  to  the  set  below  them, 
insomuch  as  they  are  crystalline,  contain  no 
traces  of  life,  and  lead  us  by  their  characters  to 
think  of  heat  and  pressure.  These  rocks,  on 
account  of  their  equivocal  position,  are  called 
metamorphic. 

Under  the  influence  of  air,  combined  with 
that  of  water — water  potent  in  streams,  lakes 
and  seas,  but  not  less  potent  as  a  vapor  in  our 
atmosphere,  when  aided  by  alternations  in  the 
temperature — granite  decomposes.  One  of  the 
constituents  of  granite — feldspar — is  a  compara- 
tively earthy-looking  mass,  in  which  the  other 
matters  seem  to  be  imbedded.  In  the  decompo- 
sition of  granite,  this  feldspar  is  the  first  thing 
to  give  way;  it  becomes  friable,  and  rains  or 
rivers  wash  it  down.  Capital  soil  it  makes. 
When  the  constituents  of  granite  part  in  this 
way,  quartz  is  the  heaviest  and  settles.  Feld- 
spar and  the  others  may  run  with  the  stream 
more  or  less;  quartz  is  not  moved  so  easily.  •  •  • 
Wherever  the  oldest  of  the  aqueous  deposit*, 
such  ns  those  called  clay-slalcs,  limestones  and 
greywacke  sandstones,  iiappen  to  be  suporfioial, 
so  as  to  be  broken  thniutrh  by  pressure  from 
below,  and  intruded  upon  by  the  iijneous  rocks, 
(especially  if  the  said  igneous  recks  form  ranges 
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tending  at  all  from  north  to  south,)  there  gold 
may  be  looked  for.  Gold,  it  is  true,  may  be 
found  combined  with  much  newer  formations ; 
but  it  is  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  just 
now  mentioned  that  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  any  great  and  valuable  store. 

In  Australia,  the  gold  discoveries,  so  new  and 
surprising  to  the  public,  are  not  new  to  the 
scientific  world.  More  than  fij^e  years  ago,  in 
an  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Gold  Ore," 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  reminded  his  geological 
auditors  that  in  considering  the  composition  of 
the  chief  or  eastern  ridge  of  Australia,  and  its 
direction  from  North  to  South,  he  had  foretold, 
as  well  as  Colonel  Helmerson  of  the  Russian 
mperial  Mines)  that  gold  would  be  found  in  it; 
and  he  stated  that,  in  the  last  year,  one  gentle- 
man, resident  in  Sydney,  who  had  read  what  he 
had  written  and  spoken  on  this  point,  had  sent 
him  specimens  of  gold  ore  found  in  the  Blue 
Mountains;  while  from  another  source  he  had 
learnt  that  the  parallel  north  and  south  ridge  in 
the  Adelaide  region,  which  had  yielded  so  much 
copper,  had  also  given  undoubted  signs  of  gold 
ore.  The  operation  of  English  laws,  by  which 
noble  metals  lapse  to  the  crown,  had  induced 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  represent  to  her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  that  no  colonists 
would  bestir  themselves  in  gold-mining,  if  some 
clear  declaration  on  the  subject  was  not  made. 
That  was  the  language  used  by  him  in  1849,  and 
in  1851  we  were  startled  by  the  fact  which 
brought  emphatic  confirmation  of  his  prophecy. 

But  it  is  not  only  about  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  in  other  districts,  where  the  gold  is  now 
sought,  that  the  geologic  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  sought  reasonably,  are  fulfilled.  Take 
for  example  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  very  an- 
cient times  the  Scythian  natives  supplied  gold 
from  thence.  It  is  only  within  the  last  very 
few  years  that  Russia  has  discovered  gold  in  an- 
other portion  of  her  soil,  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Altai  Mountains,  between  the  Jena  and  the 
Lenisei,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal. 
This  district  has  been  enormously  productive, 
and  for  about  four  years  before  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  had  been  adding  largely  to 
the  gross  amount  of  that  metal  annually  sup- 
plied for  the  uses  of  society.  All  the  gold- 
bearing  land  in  Russia  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
discovered.  The  whole  area  of  country  in 
Russia  which  fulfills  the  conditions  of  a  gold- 
bearing  district  is  immense.  Eastward  of  the 
Ural  chain  it  includes  a  large  part  of  Siberia, 
and  in  Russian  America  there  is  nearly  equal 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  hereafter  discovered. 

Before  we  quit  Asia,  we  may  observe  that 
the  Chinese  produce  gold  out  of  their  soil,  and 
that  it  exists  also  in  Lydia  and  Hindostan. 

Now  to  pass  over  to  America,  where,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  Russians  have  a  district 
ia  which  gold  may  some  day  be  discovered.  In 


many  districts  along  the  line  of  the  Rock} 
Mountains,  especially  in  that  part  of  them  whicl 
is  included  in  the  British  territory,  gold  may  b( 
looked  for.  The  gold  region  of  California  haf 
been  discovered.  In  Mexico,  where  the  con 
ditions  are  again  fulfilled,  it  is  not  a  new  dis' 
covery.  In  Central  America  it  lies  neglecte( 
on  account  of  the  sad  political  condition  of  th( 
little  states  there.  In  the  United  States  gol< 
perhaps  is  to  be  found  some  distance  eastwart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Certainly  gold  dis 
tricts  will  be  found  about  the  Alleghanies.  I 
has  been  found  in  Georgia,  North  and  Sout'j 
Carolina,  and  Virginia;  it  exists  also  in  Canadaij 

Passing  now  to  South  America,  New  Gra-i 
nada,  Peru,  Brazil,  La  Plata,  Chili,  even  Patj j| 
gonia,  contain  districts  which  say  "Look  fcj; 
gold."  There  are  one  or  two  districts  in  Afric'j 
where  gold  exists — certainly  in  more  districlili 
than  that  which  is  called  the  Gold  Coast,  b(i 
tween  the  Niger  and  Cape  Yerd ;  also  betwee  (, 
Darfur  and  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  Mozambiqij 
Coast  opposite  Madagascar.  In  Australia  tl  ■ 
full  extent  of  our  gold  treasure  is  not  yet  di  ; 
covered.  In  Europe,  out  of  Russia,  Hungai  | 
supplies  yearly  one  or  two  hundred  thousar ; 
pounds  worth.  It  is  found  in  Transylvania  ar  |! 
Bohemia;  the  Rhine  washes  it  down  into  i  • 
sands  from  the  crystalline  rock-  of  the  hi^ ' 
Alps.  The  Danube,  Rhone  and  Tagus,  yield  J 
also  in  small  quantities.  There  are  neglect' 
mines  of  gold  in  Spain. 

To  come  nearer  home.    In  the  mining  fiel  [I 
of  Leadhills  in  Scotland,  gold  was  washed  i  f 
busily,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
found  also  in  Glen  Turret,  in  Perthshire,  and 
Cumberhead  in  Lanarkshire.  About  sixty  ye?  * 
ago,  gold  was  accidentally  found  in  the  bed  f 
streams  which  run  from  a  mountain  on  the  ccj; 
fines  of  Wicklow  and  ^'exford,  by  name  Crogh' 
Kinshela.    A  good  deal  of  gold  was  collect 
by  the  people,  who  having  the  first  pick,  fc  * 
soon  earned  about  10,000  pounds  among  th' ' 
by  their  findings.    Government  then  estabhsl  i 
works,  and  having  realized  in  two  years  36  i 
pounds  by  the  sale  of  gold,  which  it  cost  th  f 
more  than  that  amount  to  get,  they  let  [ 
matter  drop  judiciously.  | 

Let  nobody  be  dazzled,  however,  by  this  e 
meration  of  gold  districts,  which  is  not  by  i[ 
means  complete.    It  is  quite  true  that  there! 
no  metal  difiFused  so  widely  over  the  wor-j 
surface  as  gold  is,  with  the  single  exccptiocf 
iron.    But  with  regard  to  gold,  there  is  this 
portant  fact  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  i ! 
not  often  to  be  obtained  from  veins,  but  is  f o  : 
sprinkled — in  many  cases  very  sparingly.  1' 
found  mixed  with  quartz  and  broken  rock  , 
sand  and  alluvial  deposit,  often  in  quant:, 
extremely  small,  so  that  the  time  lost  in 
separation — even  though  it  be  the  time  of  slav<  ' 
is  of  more  value  than  the  gold.    It  is  only  w 
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gold  district  does  not  fall  below  a  certain  limit 
1  its  richness,  that  it  yields  a  profit  to  the  la- 
orer.    Pure  gold  in  lumps,  or  grains,  or  flakes, 

to  be  found  only  at  the  surface.  Where,  as  is 
ere  and  there  the  case,  a  vein  of  it  is  found 
eep  in  connection  with  the  quartz,  it  is  com- 
iued  with  other  minerals,  from  which  it  can  be 
3parated  only  by  an  expensive  process;  so  that 

gold  vein,  when  found,  generally  yields  less 
rofit  than  a  field. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


The  following  lines  descriptive  of  fact,  ai  e  from  the 
•n  of  a  clerijiyman  of  New  York,  they  are  remarkable 
liy  for  their  touching  simplicity. 

GIVE  US  OUR  DAILY  BREAD. 
I  knew  a  widow  very  poor, 
Who  four  small  children  had  ; 
The  oldest  was  but  six  years  old, 
A  gentle,  modest  lad. 

And  very  hard  this  widow  toiled, 

To  feed  her  children  four; 
An  honest  pride  the  woman  felt. 

Though  she  was  very  poor. 

To  labor  she  would  leave  her  home. 

For  childi-en  must  be  fed  : 
And  lilad  was  she,  when  she  could  buy 

A  shilling's  w^orth  of  bread. 

And  this  was  all  the  children  had 

On  any  day  to  eat ; 
They  drank  their  water,  ate  their  bread, 

But  never  tasted  meat. 

One  day,  when  snow  was  .falling  fast, 

And  piercing  was  the  air, 
I  thought  that  I  would  go  and  see 

How  these  poor  chiidren  were. 

Ere  long  I  reached  their  cheerless  home, 

' Twas  searched  by  every  breeze  ; 
When  going  in,  the  eldest  child 

1  saw  upon  his  knees. 
T  paused  and  listened  to  the  boy — 

He  never  raised  his  head  ; 
But  still  went  on  and  saiil — '<  Give  us 

This  dinj  our  dally  bread.'' 
I  waited  till  the  child  was  done, 

Still  listening  as  he  prayed — 
And  when  he  rose  I  asked  him  why 

The  Lord's  prayer  he  had  said. 
"  Why  sir,"  said  he,  "  this  morning,  when 

My  mother  went  away, 
She  wept  because  she  said  she  had 

No  bread  for  us  to-day. 
"She  said,  we  children  now  m\ist  starve, 

Our  father  being  dpad. 
And  then  I  told  her  not  to  cry. 

For  I  could  get  some  bread. 
"  Oi(r  Father^  sir,  the  prayer  begins, 

Which  makes  me  think  that  fir, 
As  wf  have  pot  no  father  here. 

Would  our  kind  father  be. 
"  And  then  you  know,  the  prayer,  sir,  too, 

Asks  God  for  bread  each  day  : 
So,  in  the  corner,  sir,  I  went, 
,         And  that's  what  made  me  pray.'' 
I  quiqlcly  left  thai  wretched  rootn, 

And  went  with  fleeting  feet  \ 
And  v<«ry  soon  was  bark  again, 
•       With  food  enough  to  oat. 


"  I  thought  God  heard  me,^'  said  the  boy — 

I  answered  with  a  nod — 
I  could  not  speak  ;  but  much  I  thought 

Of  that  chM's  faith  in  God." 


THE  HAPPIEST  TIME. 

BY    M.  A.  BROWN. 

When  are  we  happiest  ?    When  the  light  of  morn 
Wakes  the  young  roses  from  their  crimson  rest  ; 
When  cheerful  sounds  upon  the  fresh  winds  borne. 
Tell,  man  resumes  his  work  with  blither  zest — 
V\^hile  the  bright  waters  leap  from  rock  to  glen — 
Are  we  the  happiest  then  ? 

Alas,  those  roses  !  they  will  fade  away, 
And  thunder-tempests  will  deform  the  sky  ; 
And  summer-heats  bid  the  spring-buds  decay, 
And  the  clear  sparkling  fountain  may  be  dry  ; 
And  nothing  beauteous  may  adorn  the  scene, 
To  tell  what  it  has  been  ! 

When  are  we  happiest  ?    In  the  crov^-ded  hall, 
NV^hen  fortune  smiles,  and  flatterers  bend  the  knee  ? 
How  soon,  how  very  soon,  such  pleasures  pall! 
How  fast  must  falsehoud's  raiahoiv  coloring  Jiee  ; 
Its  poison  flowerets  brave  the  sting  of  care — 
We  are  not  happy  there  ! 

Are  we  the  happiest  when  the  e^-'ening  hearth 
Is  circled  with  its  crown  of  living  flowers? 
When  goeth  round  the  laugh  of  harmless  mirth, 
And  when  aff'ection  from  her  bright  urn  showers 
Hfr  richest  balm  on  the  dilating  heart  ? 
Bliss  !  is  it  there  thou  art  ? 

Oh,  no !  not  there  ;  it  would  be  happiness, 
Almost  like  heaven's,  it  it  might  always  be, 

I  hose  brows  without  one  shading  of  distress, 
And  wanting  nothing  but  eternity  ; 

But  they  are  things  of  earth,  and  pass  away — 
They  must,  they  must  decay. 

These  voices  must  grow  tremulous  with  yearp, 
I'hose  smilm^  brows  n)ust  wear  a  tinge  of  gloom; 
Tliose  sparkling  eyes  be  quenciied  with  bitter  te.us, 
And,  at  the  last,  close  darkly  in  the  tomb. 

II  happiness  depends  on  them  alone, 

How  quickly  is  it  gone  I 

When  ore  we  happiest,  then  ?    Oh  !  when  resigned 
To  whatsoe'er  >  ur  cup  of  life  may  brim  ; 
When  we  can  know  ourselves  but  weak  and  blind, 
Creatures  ol  earth!  and  trust  alone  in  Hjm 
Who  giveth,  in  his  mercy,  joy  or  pain — 
Oh  !  we  are  happiest  the7i  ! 
Kent  County,  Del..,  18r)3. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM      OLD  DOMINION." 

There  are  pomparatively  few  who  arc  aware  of 
the  origin  of  the  tonu  which  has  v<o  Ions  and  so 
generally  been  applied  to  X'irginia.  It  originated 
thus:  During  the  Trotoctorato  of  Crotnwell,  (b«^ 
colony  of  A'irginia  refused  tc  acknowledge  hi< 
authority,  and  declared  itself  imlcpcndcnt. 
Shortly  after,  when  Cromwell  tlircatcncd  to  send 
a  fleet  and  army  to  reduce  Virginia  to  suhjcclic.n. 
the  alarmed  Virginians  sent  a  nusHcnpcr  to 
Charles  II.,  who  was  ihon  in  exile  in  Flanders, 
invititig  iiiin  to  return  in  the  ship  with  the  mcs 
scnger,  nnd  be  klnjj^  of  Virginia.  Charles  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  cm 
bnrkation,  when  he  was  called  to  the  ihronc  cf 
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England.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  seated  on 
his  throne,  in  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  of  Virginia, 
he  caused  her  coat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  an 
independent  member  of  the  empire — a  distinct 
portion  of  the  "  old  dominion."  Hence  arose 
the  origin  of  the  term.  Copper  coins  of  Virginia 
were  issued  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  coat  of  arms  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Virginia. 


THE  EASTERN  WAR   AND  THE  FUTURE. 

All  who  wish  well  to  mankind,  all  who  deplore 
the  frightful  atrocities  that  have  been  committed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Eastern  War, 
must  watch  the  progress  of  the  struggle  with  the 
deepest  interest^  and  indulge  a  hope  that  each 
fresh  arrival  will  bring  some  intelligence  of  a 
probable  peace.  Thus  far,  however,  the  prospect 
is  full  of  clouds  and  darkness.  The  bloody 
drama  seems  only  to  have  commenced.  Each 
fresh  disaster  serves  to  aggravate  the  parties,  and 
thus  when  the  Allies  are  victorious,  the  Russians 
only  manifest  a  spirit  of  fresh  determination  ;  and 
again  when  the  troops  of  the  Czar  achieve  some 
success,  France  and  England  become  embittered  I 
and  vindictive,  and  decide  upon  some  still  stronger 
blow.  There  have  been  mistakes  on  all  sides, 
and  all  the  parties  have  committed  outrages  and 
excesses.  The  massacre  of  Sinope  was  the  first 
fearful  act  in  the  bloody  tragedy.  It  has  since 
been  followed  by  the  disgraceful  scenes  at  Kertch, 
— the  firing  upon  a  flag  of  truce  at  Hango,  and 
many  subordinate  incidents,  calculated  to  show 
the  passions  of  men  under  excitement,  and  to 
illustrate  the  brutalities  of  war. 

Witness  the  following,  from  an  English  journal, 
in  relation  to  Kertch  : 

"  Before  I  proceed  to  narrate  the  events  which 
have  occurred,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  abhorrence  which  every  civilized 
being  must  experience  on  surveying  the  scene 
of  destruction  and  barbarous  violence  presented 
by  this  unfortunate  town,  and  to  protest  against 
any  imputation  being  attached  to  Englishmen,  or 
to  any  British  subject,  on  account  of  what  is  little 
short  of  the  sacking  of  Kertch,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Lieutenant-General,  whose  apathy  or 
neglect  permitted  the  perpetration  of  disgraceful 
excesses.  When  the  Russian  army,  numbering 
some  2500  men  abandoned  Kertch  on  the  after- 
noon of  our  landing  at  Ambelaki,  a  large  caravan 
of  inhabitants,  with  such  property  as  they  could 
collect  in  their  trepidation,  moved  out  after  the 
soldiery,  and  proceeded  to  Mekschelki,  leaving 
behind  them  their  houses  full  of  furniture,  and 
of  such  cumbrous  articles  as  they  were  unable  to 
move.  The  Tartars,  the  Jews,  and  a  few  of  the 
poorer  Russians  remained  behind,  but  the  nobles 
and  employees,  with  few  exceptions,  fled  pre- 
cipitately. 


'*  When  the  Allies  entered  Kertch  the  follo^i 
ing  morning,  the  population  made  their  sul 
mission,  and  offered  bread  and  salt  to  the  coii 
querors,  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  custoirj 
and  they  were  assured  that  they  would  be  pr(f 
tected,  and  that  their  lives  and  property  shouli 
be  spared.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  whic  j 
we  occupied  Yenikale,  the  crews  of  some  meii 
chant  ships  from  Ambelaki  landed,  and  began  li| 
break  into  three  or  four  houses  and  to  pilla^tj 
the  contents.  As  they  could  not  remove  tbi| 
heavy  furniture,  they  smashed  it  to  atomii| 
Towards  the  evening,  Turkish  stragglers  fro;| 
the  camp  and  others  flocked  into  the  town  an.| 
perpetrated  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  To  pilla^'il 
and  wanton  devastation  they  added  outrage  aE| 
murder."  ■ 

The  victims  too,  how  numerous !    At  tl 
lowest  estimate,  five  hundred  thousand  men  ha)  t 
perished  since  the  commencement  of  the  struggl  [ 
and  thus  how  many  widows  and  orphans  hai | 
been  made  !    England,  France  and  Turkey,  ha'  | 
taxed  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  but  mo  ; 
recruits  are  necessary,  more  reinforcements  a  ' 
required,  and  Sevastopol  still  holds  out.    Ti  \ 
origin  too,  of  the  trouble,  was  comparatively  u  i 
important.    The  points  in  dispute  might  ha  * 
been  adjusted  without  sacrificing  the  honor  r 
either  of  the  parties.    Nay,  neither  imagin(| 
that  any  thing  serious  would  result,  and  wh(  f 
the  war  at  last  broke  out,  it  was  thought  it  wou  [ 
soon  be  brought  to  a  close.    The  Turks  ther  ^ 
selves  kept  the  Russians  at  bay  for  a  consider- 
ble  time,  and  thus  the  Allies  fancied  that  the. 
direct  interference  would  soon  bring  the  Czar 
terms.    But  they  have  been  battling  for  month  ' 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.    Nay,  the  Kussiij! 
Government  has  by  no  means  exhausted  itsii 
sources,  while  its  spirit  is  as  indomitable  as  ev(  , 
i  According  to  the  advices  before  us,  the  autho;'; 
ties  are  building  a  Railroad  with  all  possible  d 
spatch,  from  Moscow  to  Perekop,  that  is  to  t  • 
isthmus  which  connects  the  Crimea  with  the  ma 
land,  and  hope  to  have  it  completed  by  the  em 
ing  Autumn.    The  Czar  will  then  be  able  ! 
send  men  and  munitions  into  the  Crimea,  ; 
almost  any  extent.    The  Allies  too,  are  prep; 
inor  for  the  worst.    The  French  are  fortifyi  ; 
Kamiesch,  and  are  constructing  various  bundle  i 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  i\ 
these  indications  rather  point  to  the  further  a  1 
fuller  prosecution  of  the  war  than  otherwise.  T» 
capture  of  Sevastopol  would  not  have  the  lej 
eflect  upon  the  Russians.    Had  the  event  bn 
accomplished  months  ago,  the  war  would  s  | 
rage,  but  it  has  been  postponed  so  long,  and  w  I 
such  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  the  Allies,  that 
moral  effect  of  victory  will  be  greatly  diminish 
Strange  too,  the  war,  is  popular  amoug  all 
parties  engaged- — English  French,  Turks  f 
Russians — more  so,  however,  among  the  )^ 
latter  than  the  two  former — because  the  I 
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yard  themselves  as  attacked  the  Russians, 
d  because  the  Russians  consider  themselves 
^aded  by  England  and  France.  The  conflict 
likely  therefore,  to  rage  for  some  time  to 
me,  and  more  furiously  than  ever.  Like 
idiators  in  the  ring,  the  parties  have  stripped 
•  the  combat,  and  the  flow  of  blood  that  has 
-eady  taken  place,  has  only  served  to  rouse 
eir  passions,  and  stimulate  a  thirst  for  revenge, 
le  spectacle  is  indeed  melancholy.  ^  Let  us 
mpathize  with  and  pray  for  the  suffering,  and 
the  same  time  thank  God  !  that  we  are  spared 
participation  in  a  carnage  so  appalling. — 
"an&ylvanla  Enquirer. 


THE  GUANO  TRADE. 

The  present  annual  importation  of  Guano  into 
;  United  States  amounts  in  value  to  about 
,000,000.    This  article  has  become  one  of 
eral  use  by  farmers  and  gardeners.    Since  its 
iracter  as  a  most  valuable  fertilizer  has  become 
oly  established,  various  attempts  have  been 
de  to  manufacture  compounds  of  similar  pro- 
ties;  and  we  think  that  the  impression  widely 
vails  that  these  artificial  products  have  also 
vcd  themselves  to  be  capable  of  regenerating 
•n-out  land,  or  at  least  improving  it.  This 
been  the  case  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Many 
ners  who  have  tried  these  "  fertilizers"  have 
adoned  them,  and  now  use  Guano  in  addition 
irdinary  manure.    We  learn  from  the  best 
iijiority  that  the  annual  consumption  of  Peru- 
A\  Guano  alone  is  three  times  as  great  as  the 
egate  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
i  fertilizers,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
able,  but  none  can  supersede  Guano, 
he  word  "  guano"   is  a  corruption  of  the 
riish  "  huano,"  itself  a  corruption  of  the 
ivian  word  "  huanu  ;"  signifying  excrement, 
as  used  as  a  manure  in  the  time  of  the  Incas, 
t,hc  Spaniards  learned  its  use  from  the  Peru- 
s.    The  chief  source  from  wiiich  the  article 
in  comtnorce  is  taken,  is  the  Chincha  Islands 
*eru.    Tlier(!,  immense  deposits  have  been 
ed  through  many  centuries   by  countless 
s  of  scabirds,  which  still    frequent  the 
ds,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  formerly — 
^rcat  concourse  of  ships  having  driven  most 
hem  away.    Those  deposits  arc  regularly 
ifiod,  and  are  of  a  dark  reddish  color,  but 
(!i  on  the  surface.    Under  the  sun-baked 
of  the  surface  the  birds  scratch  deep  oblique 
in  whi(di  th-^  lay  their  eggs,  so  that  the 
r  layer  thus  has  a  completely  honey-combed 
irance.    (Juano  also  contains  dccompoaod 
hells,  and  the  bones  and  remains  of  fish, 
^ht  by  the  old  birds  to  their  young.  The 
•ha  article  is  oonHidercd  the  beat  on  acoount 
extreme  dryness,  as  th«  rain  never  falls 
those  islands.    Rut  thcro  aro  many  other 
jc8  whenoo  guano  is  or  may  be  obtained. 
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Such  are  the  islands  directly  south  of  the 
Chinchas,  Battista  and  San  Gallen  ;  the  Lobos 
islands  ;  various  points  along  the  coasts  of  South 
America  and  Mexico  ;  the  Triangle  Islands,  near 
Yucatan  ;  Bird  Island,  west  of  Gaudaloupe  ;  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa,  etc. 

The  Chinchas  are  a  group  of  three  islands  in 
the  Bay  of  Pisco,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  much 
alike  in  their  general  formation  and  appearance, 
lying  nearly  north  and  south,  and  separated  bj 
channels  about  one  mile  in  breadth.  They  are 
naturally  bare  rocks,  without  a  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion of  any  sort.  The  Northern  island  is  some- 
what the  largest  of  the  three,  which  average  two 
miles  in  circumference.  Each  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flattened  cone,  the  rocky  inequali- 
ties of  the  original  surface  having  been  filled  up 
and  covered  with  the  guano,  the  cuttings  of  which 
vary  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred 
feet.  Their  upper  surfaces  are  from  100  to  150 
feet  above  the  water.  Around  their  bases  little 
promontories  jut  out,  in  which  the  washing  of 
the  sea  has  formed  many  caverns — the  resort  of 
sea-lions;  and  whales  are  frequently  seen  gambol- 
ing about  the  islands.  The  eastern  side  of  each 
is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  the  edge  of 
which  the  guano  slopes  toward  the  center  of  the 
island,  which  is  a  rocky  elevation  ;  and  from  this 
point  there  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  western  shore, 
the  guano  continuing  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water.  The  steepness  of  the  cliff's  that  form  the 
shore  and  the  great  depth  of  water  (seven  fathoms 
close  in)  afford  great  facilities  for  loading 
vessels. 

The  mode  of  loading  is  usually  as  follows  ;  A 
ship  first  takes  in  by  her  boats  enough  guano  to 
ballast  her,  and  approaches  to  a  point  of  the 
coast  where  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  is  shot 
down  the  cliff  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Some 
vessels  (chiefl}'  the  smaller  ones)  load  entirely 
from  boats.  On  the  top  of  the  cliff  are  deep 
bins  containing  from  100  to  500  tons  of  guano, 
made  of  long  poles  firmly  bound  together  and 
interwoven  with  ropes  and  chains.  Those  are 
wide  and  open  at  the  top,  but  diniinishitfg  in 
size  toward  their  lower  end,  which  is  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  precipice.  To  this  is  fitted  a 
canvass  shuteor  pipe,  two  feet  in  diameter,  which 
extends  down  100  feet  to  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
Through  this  shute  the  guano  passes  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  tremcndoua  force,  at  the  rate 
of  from  100  to  400  tons  per  day.  The  bin  is 
filled  by  Chinese  coolies  and  the  Peruvian  ccm- 
viets.  A  year  since  there  WiMe  about  SOO  of 
the  former,  but  their  number  was  then  rapidlr 
diminishing  by  ill  treatir.ent.  Kach  man  is  com- 
pelled to  bring  to  the  shute  five  tons  daily,  and 
if  ho  fails  to  do  so  he  is  punished  by  negro  drivers 
with  the  whip.  The  barb.irity  used  tow  ard  thcs<' 
coolies,  who  were  cn.vlaved  by  tn\'»ehery,  is 
almost  unparalleled.  Thcro  are  about  100  of 
tho  convicts 
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It  is  only  about  twelve  years  since  these  de- 
posits became  of  commercial  importance  ;  and  in 
this  period  they  have  proved  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  the  Government  of  Peru,  which  is  now 
the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  South  American 
Republics.  The  amount  of  its  revenue  from  this 
source  for  1854  and  1855,  as  stated  in  the  last 
Treasury  Budget,  is  estimated  at  $8,600,000. 
It  sells  the  privilege  of  loading  vessels  for  about 
$19  a  ton.  There  are  frequently  over  100  vessels 
engaged  in  loading  at  the  same  time,  and  as  each 
vessel  receives  but  one  "  measure''  at  its  "  turn,'' 
the  period  occupied  in  loading  is  several  weeks. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  deposit  of  this 
fertilizing  material,  it  may  be  stated  that  an 
ofi&cial  report,  by  a  corps  of  engineers  appointed 
in  1853,  estimates  the  amount  on  these  three 
islands  alone,  to  be  16,501,466  tons. 

The  total  quantity  exported  is  not  definitely 
known.  The  greatest  quantity  has  been  taken 
from  the  northern  island ;  the  middle  island  has 
been  moderately  worked ;  and  the  southern  island, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  of  access,  has  scarcely 
been  touched. 

The  Guano  importation  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  last  six  years,  amounts  to  392,502  tons, 
or  a  yearly  average  of  65,417  tons,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Since  1852  our  trade  in  the  article  has  become 
equal  to  that  of  England,  and  is  likely  to  exceed 
it  hereafter. 

Next  to  New  York  City,  Baltimore  is  the  chief 
place  for  Guano  importation,  which,  for  1854, 
(calendar  year,)  amounted  there  to  60,000  tons, 
valued  at  $3,000,000.  The  present  price  of  $50 
a  ton  has  been  constant  for  ayear.  In  January. 
1854,  it  was  $11,  but  by  subsequent  rises  of  $4 
in  February  and  $5  in  May,  it  attained  its  pre- 
sent rate.  So  fur  the  demand  has  been  rather 
greater  than  the  supply.  Last  year  the  supply 
was  quite  inadequate. 

Large  deposits  of  guano  are  found  on  many  of 
the  rocky  islands  along  the  coasts  of  South  and 
Central  America,  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the 
coasts  themselves.  The  value  chiefly  depends 
on  the  dryness  of  the  locality.  For  this  quality, 
that  of  the  Chincha  Islands  has  not  yet  found  a 
competitor.  Very  positive  statements  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  virtue  of  some  other  kinds 
of  guanOj  but  have  not  resulted  in  bringing  them 
into  general  use. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  change  in  the 
Flour  market.  Shipping  brands  are  now  held  at  $9 
per  barrel,  and  small  sales  are  made  at  $9  25  for 
mixed  brands,  $9  50  a  $10  50  for  choice  extra  and 
fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  less  active  ; 
the  former  is  held  at  $6  75,  and  the  latter  at  $4  25 
per  bbl. 

Grain.— Wheat  is  now  in  limited  supply,  with  a 
moderate  inquiry.  Sales  of  4000  bushels  of  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  83  a  $1  85,  and  white  at 
$1  90  a  $2  00,  mostly  afloat.   Sales  of  300  bushels  of 


Ryeat$l  12.  Very  little  Corn  offering ;  sales  of  3 
bushels  yellow  at  97  a  98c  per  bushel.  Oats  ar< 
better  demand;  small  sales  of  old  Pennsylvania 
59^c,  and  new  Southern  at  45  a  48c,  afloat. 

Cattle  Market. — The  demand  for  stock  dui 
the  past  week  has  been  quite  active,  though  there 
been  no  advance  in  prices,  except  for  Hogs.  The 
rivals  at  Torbert's  Avenue  Drove  Yard,  were 
Beeves,  2500  Sheep,  40  Cows  and  Calves,  and 
Kentucky  Mules. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRL! 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  wil 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn, 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  m< 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  stea 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornw 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  dist 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  M 
matics  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  direct  to 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
Byberry,  1  $ 

References. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J-  • 
William  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Wh.liams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phil 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St., 
8th  mo.  4 — 4m.  pd. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS' 
PARTMENT.— The  Committee  in  charge  o  fi 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aar  !■ 
IviNs  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  1  f • 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Frj(s 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  cond  \^ 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,   except  j,' 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  on  f  j 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  s(f' 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  accordi 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollar 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  Th(i 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  f 
plication  to 

Samuel  J.  Levick, 

200  N.  Third 
Macpherson  Saunders 

28  N.  Fourth 
John  J.  White,  • 

206  Arch  St. 
Martha  Mellor, 

5  Franklin  St 

6th  mo.  16.  Philadelj 

QEASONEI)  LUMBER— constantly  on  bar 
O  for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  S:, 

R.  A.  WiLLIAJ  I 

J..  J.  Williams 

8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Shoemaker. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  aM''' 
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The  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  the 
lird  part  of  Piety  Promoted,  written  by  Chris- 
•pher  Meidel,  early  in  the  last  century,  is  a  full 
id  beautiful  testimony  to  the  simplicity  and 
lificicncy  of  the  Divine  Principle  in  the  soul. 

Although  the  short  reflections  given  upon  the 
rth,  conversion,  labors,  travels,  conversation, 
sufferings  of  many  of  these  precious  servants 
handmaids  of  the  Lord  are  very  inviting,  as 
ell  as  instructive,  in  showing  forth  that  free 
d  universal  grace  of  God,  whereby  they  came 
be  what  they  were,  and  that  arm  of  power 
lereby  they  were  upheld  in,  and  delivered  out 
many  tribulations  ;  yet  the  main  intention  of 
e  author  is,  to  send  us  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
g,  which,  saith  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  go  to  than 
e  house  of  rejoicing  j  that  we  may  learn  so  to 
'e  as  to  be  prepared  to  die,  and  enter  upon  an 
ernal  state. 

If  death-beds  were  more  frequented,  and  places 
recreation  less,  we  might  hope  the  advantage 
>uld  make  amends  for  that  part  of  self-denial, 
lere  we  mny  often  hear  a  more  reaching  sermon 
a  few  broken  words,  than  the  most  eloquent  in 
pulpit;  but  especially  from  two  sorts  of  ex- 
icnccd  teachers,  namely  sinners  repenting, 
d  saints  triumphing  :  there  we  may  hear  all 
reeing  in  one  common  prayer,  to  wit:  Oh!  lot 
3  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
ter  end  be  like  his.  There  we  may  hear  men  dis- 
vcring  what  they  really  believe,  often  \^ry 
ferently  from  what  they  formerly  profe^od  ; 
1  many,  with  the  repenting  thief,  come  to  have 
otter  religion  upon  their  doath-h(Hl,  than  all 
ir  life  hnig  before.    There  we  may  hear  tliose 
0  iiave  been  eagerly  ])leading  for  sin,  now 
ing  out  agninst  it,  as  the  sting  of  death.  Those 
)  have  exelaimcnl  against  good    works,  ms 
geroua  to  their  faith,  now  wishing  that  all 
ir  lives  had  been  spent  in  going  about  doing 


good.  Those  who  have  charged  God  foolishly 
with  an  absolute  reprobation,  now  trusting  in, 
and  begging  his  universal  mercy.  Those  who 
have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh  only,  now  de- 
siring to  feel  him  within  as  the  hope  of  glory. 
Those  who  have  opposed  the  light  of  Christ,  now 
gladly  embracing  it  in  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  Those  who  have  lived  upon 
outward  observations,  and  been  feeding  upon 
husks  with  the  prodigal,  now  looking  toward 
their  Father's  house  for  the  substance,  the  water 
of  regeneratioif,  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  new 
wine  of  the  kingdom. 

There  we  may  hear  teachers,  tutors,  confessors, 
and  such  like,  who  have  had  people's  faith  and 
conscience  at  their  command,  often  exclaimed 
against,  if  not  as  bad  examples,  yet  as  miserable 
comforters,  and  physicians  of  no  value.  Now 
names,  notions,  creeds,  traditions,  controversies, 
honors,  riches,  compliments,  pastimes,  &c.,  are 
little  regarded  when  death  the  king  of  terrors  is 
in  view,  and  the  great  Judge  stands  at  the  door, 
who,  without  respect  of  persons,  judgeth  and  re- 
wardeth  according  to  every  man's  work.  Now 
notliing  will  administer  comfort  but  the  in- 
ward absolution  of  our  holy  high  priest,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  nothing  but  (he  inward  absolution 
of  the  blessed  spirit  of  intercession  and  adoption. 
Here  those  who  have  loved  God  above  all,  and 
their  neighbors  as  themselves,  are  found  to  have 
the  best  religion,  and  to  be  the  true  believers  in 
Christ,  and  witnesses  of  his  redemption  and  sal- 
vation ;  and  those  to  be  the  true  and  most  honor- 
able scholars,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  grace 
of  God,  which  brings  salvation,  and  hath  ap- 
peared unto  all  men,  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
the  world's  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously 
and  godly  in  thi,'*  present  world. 

There  we  may  find  the  righteous,  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  advising,  encourag- 
ing and  blessing  their  posterity;  with  Moses 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  good  land,  in  retirement  and  solitariness 
with  the  liOrd  ;  with  Joshua  eng;iging  othor.s  to 
fear  and  serve  Ilim  alone,  and  to  put  away  their 
strange  gods  ;  with  Snnuiol  mourning  and  pray- 
ing for  those  wiiu  have  forsaken  the  liord  ;  with 
David,  expressing  their  faith  in  his  promises 
eoneerning  their  house,  and  thrir  religious  con- 
cern for  the  building  of  his;  recommending 
truth,  justice  and  mercy  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  ^and  with  Hexekifth  appealing  to  God 
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about  their  sincerity.  In  short,  with  Job, 
Simeon,  Paul,  Stephen,  and  others  of  the  faith- 
ful servants  and  followers  of  Christ,  embracing 
death,  hastening  to  meet  it,  longing  to  be  dis- 
solved and  to  be  with  him,  their  captain,  fore- 
runner, and  rewarder.  This  preaching  and  pray- 
ing, and  praising  the  Lord  freely  and  fervently, 
boldly  and  experimentally,  and  all  without  book, 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  utterance,  has  upon  a 
death-bed  often  proved  an  affecting,  tendering 
and  converting  season  to  many  hearers. 

To  such  an  house  of  mourning,  or  shall  I  say 
rejoicing,  the  author  of  these  collections  kindly 
invites  the  Christian  reader ;  where,  by  hearing 
the  dying  songs  and  sayings  of  the  ransomed  and 
redeemed,  who  knew  in  whom  they  had  believed, 
thou  mayest  also  come  to  know  and  believe  in 
that  great  and  true  light  which  enlightens  every 
man  coming  into  the  world  j  for  it  was  by  the 
inshining  thereof,  that  the  feet  of  these  blessed 
ones,  now  at  rest  with  the  Lord,  as  of  all  the 
righteous  in  ages  past,  were  guided  into  the  way 
of  truth  and  peace. 

This  opened  their  states,  tried  their  reins,  sifted 
their  words,  weighed  their  actions,  stayed  their 
minds,  changed  their  hearts,  condemned  disobe- 
dience, justified  faithfulness,  counselled  in  diffi- 
culties, discovered  the  enemy,  unveiled  the  paint- 
ed harlot,  the  world,  and  the  false  church,  and 
gave  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
whose  sake  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all,  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  regeneration  and  in  self-denial, 
and  are  now  entered  with  him  into  that  rest  which 
remains  for  the  people  of  God. 


Man  of  Nazareth,  has  done  more,  and  will  do 
more,  to  regenerate  the  world  and  bring  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness,  than  all  other  agencies 
put  together.  It  has  done  more  to  spread  his 
religion  in  the  world  than  all  that  has  ever  been 
preached  or  written  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. — Dr.  Chalmers. 


HOLY  LIFE. 

The  beauty  of  a  holy  life  constitutes  the  most 
eloquent  and  effective  persuasive  to  religion 
which  one  human  being  can  address  to  another. 
We  have  many  ways  of  doing  good  to  our  fellow 
creatures;  but  none  so  good,  so  efficacious,  as 
leading  a  virtuous,  upright  and  well-ordered  life. 
There  is  an  energy  of  moral  suasion  in  a  good 
man's  life  passing  the  highest  efforts  of  the  ora- 
tor's genius.  The  seen  but  silent  beauty  of 
holiness  speaks  more  eloquently  of  God  and  duty 
than  the  tongues  of  men  and  ajigels.  Let  pa- 
rents remember  this.  The  best  inheritance  a 
parent  can  bequeath  to  a  child  is  a  virtuous  ex- 
ample, a  legacy  of  hallowed  remembrances  and 
associations.  The  beauty  of  holiness  beaming 
through  the  life  of  a  loved  relative  or  friend,  is 
more  effectual  to  strengthen  such  as  do  stand  in 
virtue's  ways  and  raise  up  those  that  are  bowed 
down,  than  precept,  command,  entreaty  or  warn- 
ing. Christianity  itself,  I  believe,  owes  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  moral  power  not  to  the 
precepts  or  parables  of  Christ,  but  to  his  own 
character.    The  beauty  of  that  holiness  which 

enshrined  in  the  four  brief  biographies  of  the 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  YOUTH. 

As  education  and  tradition  have  a  tendency 
to  form  the  youthful  mind,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
present  a  few  facts  in  illustration  of  the  aspect  of 
the  civilized  world. 

In  many  thousands  of  instances  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  very  infancy  cf  childhood  ma- 
lignant dispositions  are  not  only  fostered  but  are 
encouraged  by  precept  and  example.    If  a  child 
happens  to  hit  its  head  accidentally  against  the 
comer  of  a  table,  it  is  taught  by  its  nurse  and 
even  by  its  mother  to  revenge  the  injury  by 
beating  the  table  with  all  its  might.  If  it  should 
cry  through  peevishness  or  pain,  it  is  immediately 
threatened  with  being  tossed  out  of  the  window, 
or  committed  to  the  charge  of  some  frightful 
beast.    If  expedient  to  repress  its  murmuring, 
and  to  cajole  it  into  obedience,  it  is  then  inspired 
with  fallacious  hopes  and  allured  with  deceitful 
promises  of  objects  and  pleasures  which  are  never 
intended  to  be  realized.    Does  it  require  to  have 
its  physical  powers  exercised,  a  wooden  sword  or 
whip  is  put  into  its  hand,  and  it  is  encouraged  to 
display  its  energies  in  inflicting  strokes  on  a  dog 
or  cat  or  any  of  its  playfellows.    I  have  seen  an 
urchin  of  this  description  brandishing  his  wooden 
sword  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  warrior,  and  deal- 
ing its  strokes  on  every  person  around,  while  the 
foolish  parents  were  exulting  in  the  prowess  dis- 1 
played  by  their  little  darling,  and  encouraging 
him  in  all  his  movements.  By  these  and  similar 
practices,  revenge,  falsehood,  superstition  and  the 
elements  of  war  are  fostered  in  the  youthful 
mind,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  ma- 
lignant principles  and  passions  should  grow  with 
their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength, 
till  they  burst  forth  in  all  those  hideous  forms 
which  they  assume  amidst  the  contests  of  com- 
munities and  nations  ?    The  false  maxims  under 
which  children  are  frequently  trained,  and  tbej 
foolish  indulgence  with  which  they  are  treated | 
by  indulgent  parents,  in  too  many  instances  la}' 
the  foundation  of  those  petulant  tempers  whicb' 
so  much  disturb  the  harmony  of  general  society 
and  often  lead  to  a  contest  of  angry  passions  j 
Among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  who  are  unde  | 
no  restraint  from  decency,  we  sometimes  see  ; 
father  or  mother  running  out  into  the  street  afte 
a  child,  with  looks  of  fury  and  words  of  execra 
tion.    Whenever  parental  authority  is  thus  eni 
forced  and  such  conduct  uniformly  pursued,  ' 
foundation  is  laid  for  an  extensive  display  i 
after  life  of  the  malignant  passions.  ; 
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If  we  follow  our  youth  from  the  nursery  to  the 
school  room  we  shall  find  the  same  dispositions 
brought  into  action  on  a  larger  scale,  and  indi- 
rectly cherished  by  the  books  they  read.    If  we 
look  into  a  majority  of  the  books  we  shall  find 
them  full  of  encomiums  upon  war  and  upon 
warriors.    The  Cassars,  the  Alexanders,  and  the 
Bonapartes,  whose  restless  ambition  transformed 
the  earth  into  scenes  of  desolation  and  carnage, 
ire  presented  as  patterns  of  everything  that  is 
orave,  noble,  generous  and  heroic.    Many  of  the 
school  books  to  which  I  allude,  instead  of  ex- 
aibiting  in  simple  language  the  beauties  and 
iublimities  of  the  works  of  nature,  the  facts  of 
jacred  history  and  the  scenes  of  rural  life,  &c., 
ire  filled  with  extracts  from  metaphysical  writers, 
Vom  parliamentary  debates,  and  from  novels  and 
arces,  which  'are  frequently  interlarded  with 
aths,  &c.    It  need,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise 
hat  a  warlike  spirit  still  exerts  its  baneful  infiu- 
nce  among  the  nations.  If  we  follow  the  3'oung 
rom  the  school-room  to  the  play-ground,  or  to 
he  streets  and  highways,  we  shall  find  the  spirit 
f  malevolence  displaying  itself  in  a  diversity  of 
D>rms.    Here  we  may  see  one  mischievous  little 
oy  slapping  his  neighbor  in  the  face,  another 
taring  his  neighbor's  clothes,  another  tossing 
is  cap  into  a  dirty  ditch,  another  chalking  his 
ack  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule,  anothing  pour- 
ig  out  upon  him  a  torrent  of  nicknames  and  of 
3urrilous  epithets.    There  we  may  behold  a 
rowd  of  boys  pelting  a  poor  beggar  or  an  unfor- 
inate  maniac  with  stones  and  dirt,  mocking  the 
^formed  and  the  aged,  andiasultlug  the  passing 
aveller.  And  the  boy  whom  a  natural  tempera- 
lent  or  a  virtuous  principle  prevents  from  en- 
iging  in  similar  combats  is  assailed  with  oppro- 
rium,  and  made  a  laughing  stock,  because  he 
ill  not  be  persuaded  to  declare  war  against  bis 
ighbor.    And  what  is  still  more  atrocious,  we 
\y  behold  children  of  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
e  encouraging  such  dispositions  and  practices, 
bich,  if  they  were  not  so  common,  would  be 
ewed  by  every  one  in  whose  breast  virtue  re- 
les,  with  feelings  of  indignation  and  horror, 
he  (/rcat  ImJij  of  our  youth,  habituated  to  such 
spositions  and  practices,  after  having  left  school, 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  a  period  when 
^ad-strong  passions  and  vicious  propensities 
gin  to  operate  with  still  greater  violence,  have 
eess  to  no  other  seminaries  in  which  their  pas- 
)QH  may  be  controlled,  and  in  which  tliey  may 
carried  forward  in  the  path  of  moral  and  in- 
lectuai  improvement.    I  am  not  aware  that 
ere  are  any  regular  institutions  exclusively  ap- 
opriated  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons, 
>m  the  ago  of  fifteerj  to  the  ago  of  twenty-five 
upwards,  (m  moral,  religious  and  scientific 
bjecta,  in  order  to  direct  th'jir  powers  in  the  I 
th  of  universal  benovohmee.    This  is  the  most  ' 
portnnt  period  of  human  life,  and  for  want  of  i 
truction  and  direction  and  of  rational  objects  ! 


to  employ  their  leisure  hours,  many  a  hopeful 
young  man  has  been  left  to  glide  insensibly  into 
the  mire  of  vice,  and  to  become  a  burden  to  his 
friends  and  to  general  society.  Our  streets  and 
highways  are  infested,  our  jails  and  bridewells 
filled  with  young  persons  of  this  age,  who  by 
means  of  rational  and  religious  training,  might 
have  been  rendered  a  comfort  to  their  friends,  a 
blessing  to  society,  and  ornaments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Were  1  to  enter  into  details  of  filial  impiety, 
ingratitude,  and  faithless  friendships,  of  the 
selfishness  which  often  appears  in  the  conduct 
and  transactions  of  mankind,  it  would  fill  a 
volume.  I  apprehend  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  thin^  I  have  drawn  rather  a  gloomy  picture, 
but  I  have  lived  in  four  different  States  of  our 
Republic,  and  being  now  in  my  seventy-fourth 
year,  I  have  seen  that  there  needs  much  refor- 
mation in  the  education  of  our  youth,  more  par- 
ticularly between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
one.  And  while  T  leave  it  to  some  abler  pen 
than  mine  to  point  out  some  better  mode,  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  this  sketch 
myself  and  attach  my  name. 

David  Shinn. 
Huntingdon  County,  Intl.,  1th  mo.,  1855. 


DUTIES  TO  THE  DEPARTED. 

A  false,  sad  notion  has  injured  many,  that  we 
owe  it  to  departed  friends  to  die  to  those  who 
remain,  to  die  to  our  race,  to  feed  on  dark  pic- 
tures of  life,  to  reject  the  blessings  which  our 
kind  Father  has  strewn  in  our  path,  because 
some  have  been  taken  from  us.  It  ought  to  be 
the  influence  of  bereavement — of  the  banished 
loved  ones  from  our  sight,  to  give  us  more  reve- 
rent and  quickening  conceptions  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  undying  soul  of  that  futurity 
through  which  our  faculties  and  affections  are  to 
expand  into  diviner  life  and  felicity,  and  under 
this  hope  we  should  desire  to  enter  a  nobler  field 
of  action.  Now  the  departed  have  gone  to  see, 
to  love,  and  serve  the  infinite  Father,  with  a  new 
fervor  and  elevation  of  spirit — and  we  should 
strive  to  sympathize  with  them,  to  be  joined 
with  them,  by  participation  in  their  progress. 

We  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  nothing  we  could  do 
on  earth  bears  a  relation  to  what  the  gocni  are 
doing  in  a  higher  world  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Hea- 
von  and  Earth  are  not  so  far  apart.  Every  dis- 
interested act,  every  sacrifice  to  duty,  every  ex- 
ertion for  one  of  the  least  of  Christ's  breth- 
ren," every  new  insight  into(iod's  works,  every 
new  impulse  given  to  the  love  of  \x\\{\\  and 
goodness,  associates  us  with  the  de}v\rted,  bring? 
us  nearer  to  them;  and  is  truly  heavenly,  as  if 
we  were  acting  not  on  earth,  but  in  lieaveo. 
Thcvse  are  common  truths,  but  we  do  not  feel 
them.  The  spiritual  tie  between  ur?  and  the 
departed  is  not  felt  as  it  should  be.    Our  re- 
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nion  with  them  daily  grows  stronger,  if  we  daily 
make  progress  in  what  they  arc  'growing  in. — 
Channing. 


PITCAIRN  S  ISLAND. 
(Continued  from  page  315  ) 

To  return  to  the  Bounty,  which  now  being 
un-ier  Christian's  command,  Bligh  having  been 
turned  adrifr,  made  sail  for  Tobouai.  This  island, 
500  miles  from  Tahiti,  seemed  an  attractive  re- 
treat, but  the  natives  vehemently  opposed  the 
landing  of  the  mutineers.  Upon  this  they  sailed 
for  Tahiti,  where  they  were  received  by  their 
friends  with  open  arms.  But  being  uneasy  at 
remaining  here,  as  it  was  probable  that  any  ship 
sent  in  search  of  them  would  make  it  t]ieir  first 
point,  they  made  another  attempt  to  settle  at 
Toubouai,  which  proved  as  ineffectual  as  the  first. 
Having  thus  failed  again,  they  returned  once 
more  to  Tahiti,  where  they  split  into  two  parties^ 
Heywood,  a  midshipman,  remaining  there  with 
fifteen  others,  most  of  them,  as  well  as  himself, 
taking  this  course  with  a  view  to  giving  them- 
selves up  to  the  first  man  of  war  that  should 
touch  there ;  but  Christian  sailed  immediately 
with  the  remaining  eight  mutineers,  the  most 
desperate  of  the  party,  to  look  for  some  island  out 
of  the  track  of  navigators,  where  they  might 
settle  and  end  their  days  without  fear  of  dis- 
covery. 

After  Bligh's  return  to  England,  the  Pandora 
was  equipped  to  go  in  search  of  the  now  piratical 
Bounty ;  and,  on  her  arrival  at  Tahiti,  young 
Heywood  and  thirteen  of  the  mutineers  (for  two 
had  met  a  violent  death  on  the  island)  gave 
themselves  up,  and  were  confined  in  irons  till 
they  should  stand  the  issue  of  a  court-martial  in 
England,  Having  searched  many  islands  in 
vain  for  the  Bounty,  the  Pandora  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 'and  many  of  her 
crew  lost;  amongt  them,  four  of  the  prisoners, 
who  were  barbarously  kept  in  irons  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  ship's  sinking. 

At  the  court-martial,  (which  excited  the  great- 
est public  interest,)  four  more  were  acquitted  of 
all  share  in  the  mutiny,  three  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  executed  in  Portsmouth  harbor, 
and  three  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  pardoned. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  Heywood,  whose  youth 
and  inexperience  led  him  to  commit  the  error  of 
remaining  in  the  ship,  but  who  was  clearly  proved 
to  have  been  innocent  of  all  connection  with  the 
mutiny.  Indeed  his  peculiarly  noble  character 
only  came  out  more  conspicuously  through  the 
trial,  and  he  [afterwards  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  respected  captains  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

On  leaving  Tahiti  with  his  comrades.  Chris- 
tian had  kept  his  own  counsel  as  to  their  desti- 
nation, but  had  secretly  made  up  his  mind  to 
steer  for  Pitcairn's  Island,  as  a  likely  place  to 
suit  his  purposes,  being  uninhabited,  without  an 


anchorage,  and  remote  from  the  track  of  vessels. 
And  so  it  was  indeed  admirably  calculated  for 
concealing  them  from  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
law  which  they  had  violated,  as  the  event  proved 
for  no  ship  of  war  ever  came  near  the  island  for 
twenty-five  years  ;  but  though  they  thus  buried 
themselves,  as  it  were,  far  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  living  men,  they  could  not  escape  them- 
selves ;  the  same  evil  passions  which  first  led 
them  astray,  forced  them  on  and  on,  till  they 
finally  became  the  executioners  of  each  other. 
If  anything  was  wanted  to  confirm  our  belief  in 
the  over-ruling  hand  of  a  Divine  Being,  it  would 
be  signally  afforded  by  the  fate  of  these  unhappy 
men. 

Their  first  act  on  arriving  at  the  island,  was 
to  run  the  Bounty  on  shore  and  set  her  on  fire, 
in  order  to  cut  off  all  probability  of  discovery, 
and  also  to  prevent  any  of  the  party  making  their 
escape  from  the  rest,  and  thus  betraying  their 
retreat.  They  then  divided  the  island  into  nine 
equal  portion-,  one  for  each  of  the  white  men, 
there  were  six  Tahitian  men  and  twelve  Tahitian 
women,  nine  were  wives  of  the  mutineers,  and 
three  were  wives  of  three  of  the  Tahitians. 
These  poor  fellows  had  been  simple  enough  tn 
come  with  the  white  men  as  friends,  but  they 
now  found  out  their  mistake  ;  for  the  division  of 
the  land  among  the  mutineers  alone  soon  reduced 
them  to  the  condition  it  had  always  been  intend- 
ed they  should  fill,  namely  that  of  slaves.  This 
was  the  first  act  of  injustice,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  led  to  another.  One  of  the  English- 
med  lost  his  wife  by  an  accidental  fall  from  a 
rock;  after  a  time  he  became  dissatisfied,  and 
threatened,  if  he  were  not  provided  with  another, 
to  leave  the  island  in  one  of  the  boats ;  so,  as  the 
Tahitians  were  the  weakest  party,  the  English 
assisted  him  to  rob  one  of  them  of  his  wife.  — 
The  only  immediate  result  of  this  unprincipled 
act  of  violence  was  the  murder  of  two  of  the 
Tahitian  men;  and  now  the  Englishmen  thought 
they  should  enjoy  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
peace. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  enough  for  some 
time,  and  retribution  appeared  to  slumber,  when 
the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  four  remaining 
Tahitians  by  their  masters,  so  exasperated  them, 
that,  countenanced  by  Young,  one  of  the  party 
who  had  not  joined  in  this  oppressive  conduct, 
they  rose  in  rebellion,  and  by  a  well-concerted 
plan,  succeeded  in  putting  five  of  the  white  men 
to  death,  including  Christian,  while  working  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  in  their  gardeng, 
totally  unsuspecting  their  fate.  A  war  of  ex 
termination  now  raged  among  those  who  were 
left,  on  both  sides,  and  as  they  were  evenly  bal- 
anced in  point  of  numbers,  the  women  turned 
the  scale.  They  sided  with  the  white  men,  and 
through  their  barbarous  treachery,  the  Tahitians 
were  destroyed.  One  of  the  four  remaining  Eng- 
lishmen now  became  so  violent  and  dangerous  to , 
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the  rest,  that  he  was  despatched  by  the  other 
three.  Another  drowned  himself  in  a  drunken 
fit,  a  third  soon  afterwards  died  of  asthma ;  so 
that,  finally,  only  one  man,  whose  name  was 
Alexander  Smith,  but  who  changed  it  to  John 
Adams,  was  left  upon  the  island  with  the  widows 
and  children  of  his  former  comrades.  This  was 
in  the  year  1800. 

Thus  closes  this  dark  page  of  crime;  and  we 
gladly  turn  from-  so  foul  a  picture,  to  one  whose 
brightness  presents  itself  in  colors  all  the  more 
strikingly  beautiful  for  the  contrast  with  that 
which  has  preceded  it,  to  the  light  of  a  day 
which  shines  all  the  more  brilliantly  after  the 
gloomy  night  out  of  which  it  has  sprung, 
and  which  brings  to  our  recollection  the  lesson 
which  all  history  teaches  us  (anfl  if  it  does  not 
teach  us  this  we  read  it  in  vain,)  that  however 
hopeless  may  appear  to  human  eyes  the  evils  of  a 
time  or  of  a  nation,  however  it  may  seem  that 
G-od  has  deserted  the  cause  of  right,  and  left 
wrong  to  triumph  unchecked,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  he  is  silently  preparing,  from  causes  proba- 
bly natural,  though  too  deep  for  us  to  see,  a 
remedy  for  the  evil,  and  a  vindication  of  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  truth  and  justice. 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Young, 
Adams's  last  surviving  comrade,  who  died,  as  re- 
lated above,  of  asthma,  he  and  Adams,  sti'uck 
with  the  awful  character  of  the  scenes  they  had 
passed  through,  began  to  repent,  and  Young, 
h-tving  beeti  an  officer  and  possessed  of  some  edu- 
cation, applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  (the  only  books 
saved  from  the  Bounty,)  and,  together  with 
Adams,  resolved  to  do  his  best  to  train  up  the 
numerous  children  on  the  island  in  the  paths  of 
drtue.  He  was,  however,  only  suffered  to  sur- 
vive his  repentance  a  very  short  time,  but  his 
leath  still  farther  deepened  religious  impressions 
in  Adams's  mind. 

He  was  now  left  alone,  and  had  time  to  reflect 
m  the  wonderful  career  he  had  run,  and  it  would 
ndeed  have  been  strange  if  the  memory  of  such 
I  past  life  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  present  one 
lad  not  awakened  his  whole  nature  to  remorse 
ind  repentance.     It  is  said  that  he  was  first 
(itartled  into  serious  thought  by  an  extraordinary 
Ireara,  in  which  he  saw  the  angel  Gabriel,  who 
varned  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in  on  account 
»f  his  wicked  life,  and  that  in  another  drc-.im  ho 
>as  shown  the  flames  and  torments  of  hell. 
Vhether  wo  believe  that  these  were  indeed 
pccial  miraculous  visions  sent  for  his  convor- 
ion,and  that  of  the  infant  colony,  or  merely  think 
f  them  as  the  conseqnonco  of  ;i  train  of  thought 
roduced  by  his  past  life,  which  is  just  as  much 
cknowlcdging  the  providential  character  of  the 
^  reams,  they  produced  a  most  decided  and  bles- 
3d  efl^ect,  for  he  now  set  to  work  witii  all  his 
oart  to  lead  a  religious  life,  and  to  make  him- 
df  useful  to  those  thus  left  to  his  guidance. 


For  some  time  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were 
sealed  books  to  him,  as  he  was  an  ignorant,  un- 
educated seaman,  knowing  little  more  than  his 
letters,  but  he  set  to  work,  and  taught  himself 
to  read,  and  when  he  had  mastered  this  difficulty, 
made  these  books  his  daily  study.  The  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  imparting  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  to  the  women  and  children,  in  which 
he  wonderfully  succeeded;  for  he  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  was  looked  up  to  with  a  rever- 
ence like  that  of  the  patriarchal  ages.  He  was 
called  "  Father"  by  all. 

The  children  soon  acquired  such  a  thirst  for 
instruction,  that  he  had  little  else  to  do  than  to 
answer  their  enquiries,  and  as  they  grew  up 
under  his  excellent  training,  they  acquired  fixed 
habits  of  morality  and  piety. 

One  of  them  thus  related  to  an  English  travel- 
ler how  they  first  learned  the  Lord's  prayer; 
"  Adams  wanted  a  piece  of  ground  broken  up  to 
plant  yams  in,  and  engaged  two  young  men  to  do 
it  for  him,  and,  as  payment,  a  small  phial  of  gun- 
powder was  to  be  given.  After  the  work  was 
done,  these  two  young  men  asked  Adams  which 
he  would  like  to  do  best,  give  them  the  gun- 
powder, or  teach  them  some  prayers  out  of  the 
Prayer-book.  Adams,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  this  remark,  consented  at  once  to  teach 
them,  and  offered  them  the  gunpowder  as  well, 
which  they  refused.  He  now  told  them,  he 
would  teach  any  more  who  wished  it.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  whole  of  them  came  to 
him,  much  to  his  delight." 

Old  Adajns  was  spared  to  his  children  for  29 
years,  and  died  peacefully  at  the  age  of  65. 

His  death-bed,  the  death-bed  of  him  who  had 
been  mutineer,  pirate,  and  man-slayer,  was  thus 
permitted  to  be  cheered  by  the  consolatory  re- 
flection that  his  labors  had  borne  fruit,  that  the 
seed  which  had  been  sown  by  him,  had  struck 
such  deep  roots,  as  to  give  the  fairest  promise  of 
permanently  maintaining  its  title  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  was  laid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PERSONALITY. 

How  vast  a  thought  is  the  thought  of  our  per- 
sonality !  I  am  a  separate  soul.  I  am  living 
ever^^day  a  life  which  is  attended  with  moinontou.<» 
results  to  this  soul.  Whether  Twill  or  not,  those 
responsibilities  are  laid  upon  mo,  and  from  them 
t  cannot  escape.  The  thought  of  the  interests 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  this  oxistonoe  is  some- 
times almost  overwhelming.  That  T  am  in  exist- 
ence ;  that  I  must  do  what  no  one  else  can  do 
for  mo  ;  that  I  must  choose  when  such  tremen- 
dous results  to  myself  are  ever  dope  nding  upon 
iwy  choice  ;  that  I  must  go  throiigh  th:\t  dreaded 
death  ;  that  I  muRt  stand  in  the  judgment:  that 
I,  as  a  forgiven  sinner  must  be  saTod,  or,  as  an 
unforgiven  sinner,  must  be  lost;  that  for  myself, 
1  must  know  the  whole  meaning  of  that  word  of 
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words — Eternity.  In  short,  that  I  am  a  person  in 
every  important  sense  separate — alone — for  duty, 
suftering,  enjoyment, — how  it  grows  upon  mj 
view,  expanding  to  the  whole  horizon  of  my  vi- 
sion, making  me  to  fear  myself  ! 

Let,  then,  ray  soul  be  ever  awake  to  the  dignity 
of  an  individual,  separate  existence.  If  life  is  the 
youth  of  my  being;  if  in  it  I  am  thus  to  be  edu- 
cated for  happiness  or  for  woe ;  if  all  I  do  here 
bears  upon  my  hereafter,  God  help  me  so  to  number 
mv  days  as  to  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom, — 
Watchman  and  Refiector. 


THE  ELEMENTS  AND  THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS. 

In  1812,  Michael  Faraday,  then  a  bookseller^s 
apprentice,  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Inspired 
with  scientific  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  and  eager 
to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  trade,  the  future 
savan  took  the  bold  and  simple  step  of  writing 
to  Sir  Humphrey.  We  need  not  detail  his  fu- 
ture career  ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  next  year 
he  became  Davy's  assistant  at  the  institution, 
and  subsequently  his  successor;  having,  by  a 
series  of  splendid  and  beautiful  chemical  and 
electrical  discoveries,  taken  a  first  place  among 
the  celebrities  of  science.  He  is  now  no  less 
noted  for  the  lucidity  and  grace  of  his  exposi- 
tions, than  for  his  deep  pryings  into  natural 
mysteries.  In  the  course  of  his  duties,  Professor 
Faraday  delivered^  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1852,  a  course  of  six  lectures,  &c.,  on  the 
non-metallic  elements,  to  the  members  of  the 
institution.  These  have  been  published;  and 
while  commending  them  to  our  readers  as  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  instructive  chemical 
handbooks  in  our  language,  we  would  direct  at- 
tention to  a  marvellous  chemical  phenomenon 
which  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers. 

However  eager  for  notoriety,  no  dandy  has 
yet  astonished  us  by  appearing  clothed  in  a  dress 
that  can  change  from  sober  drab  to  brilliant 
green.  The  chemical  elements,  nevertheless, 
have  something  of  this  magical  property ;  for 
recent  discoveries  prove  that  in  nature  the  same 
substance  may  be  distinguished  by  distinctly  op- 
posite qualities,  and  may  appear  in  the  most  di- 
verse forms.    This  phenomenon  has  been  called 

allotropism  ;''  or,  as  far  as  the  Greek  words 
may  literally  be  rendered,  "  another  state.^' — 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  ele- 
ments as  resembling  certain  gentlemen  clothed 
in  unchangeable  black;  now,  however,  we  may 
find  them,  according  to  circumstances,  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

If  an  observer,  provided  with  slips  of  the  bibu- 
lous paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  ascend  a  hill 
near  the  sea,  while  the  wind  is  landward,  he  will 
find  that  the  papers  suddenly  change  their  tint, 


becoming  blue.    This  indicates  a  new  chemicsl 
agent  in  the  atmosphere,  called  ozone  by  its  di.'' 
coverer.  Professor  Shiinbein  of  Bale,  to  whor^ 
we  owe  also  gun-cotton.    If  the  breeze  be  froi  i 
the  land,  and  has  travelled  great  tracts  of  cour  , 
try,  the  experiment  will  probably  fail,  as  ozonj 
does  not  then  show  itself.    This  new  substanc 
has  also  been  found  identical  with  the  peculiaj 
odor  called  the  electrical  smell,  given  ofi"  by  a 
electrical  machine  in  action.    But  strange  as  ai  j 
some  of  its  manifestations,  Professor  Shonbei  - 
shows  it  to  be  no  new  element  at  all ;  and  to  b( 
in  fact,  only  oxygen,  the  chief  of  the  element} 
under  a  masked  aspect.    Chemists  have  foun  |j 
our  terraqueous  globe  made  up  of  sixty-threj 
so-called  simple  elements;  of  these,  thirteen  ar| 
most  widely  distributed,  and  of  the  latter  agaiii 
one — oxygen — composes  about  two-thirds  of  ou| 
globe.    It  is  present  as  a  gas  in  our  atmosphere  | 
we  drink  it  liquid  as  water,  and  carry  it  abou| 
with  us  as  part  of  our  nerves,  our  muscles,  an  j 
our  clothing ;  it  feeds  our  blast-furnaces  an 
quenches  our  fires,  while  vast  stores  of  it  ari 
locked  up  in  the  solid  rock.    In  the  varied  pr( 
perties  of  it  and  its  neighbor  elements,  we  se 
how,  though  seemingly  most  unchangeable  an 
discordant,  they  are  made  to  watch  like  minif 
tering  angels  around  us,  each  performing  trar. 
quilly  its  destined  function,  moving  through  a 
the  various  phases  of  decomposition,  decay,  an 
death;  then  springing  into  new  life  and  assumic 
fresh  forms.    Allotropism  brings  out  this  in 
most  striking  manner.     The  experiments  b 
which  we  distinguish  simple  oxygen  give  wit 
ozonized  oxygen  very  different  results.  Ozoni 
has  a  peculiar  smell;  oxygen  none.  Pour 
blue  solution,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iudig(.]| 
into  ozonized  oxygen;  and  it  is  quickly  bleached^' 
in  ordinary  oxygen  it  remains  unaltered.  T 
ozonized  oxygen,  the  effluvium  of  tainted  mea* 
is  instantly  destroyed;  and  sheets  of  silver  foi. 
which  remain  unchanged  in  the  ordinary  ga{ 
soon  crumble  into  dust — the  oxide  of  silvei 
Our  knowledge  of  this  mysterious  substance  ha 
been  too  short  to  enable  us  to  assign  it  its  tru 
place  in  the  grand  economy  of  nature.  Doubt 
less  it  accomplishes  most  important  purpose? 
And  though  the  speculations  as  to  its  connectio 
with  health  and  disease,  and  as  to  its  relatioDi 
with  certain  great  epidemics,  both  in  the  huma 
family  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  at  pr(i 
sent  very  wide  and  imperfect,  busy  savans  arf 
in  this  field  anxiously  toiling  for  more  positivf 
information.  f 
Many  other  bodies,  besides  oxygen,  exhib:! 
this  change  of  properties  in  difi'erent  phases  ( 
condition.    Common  sulphur,  when  placed  in 
Florence  flask  and  heated  to  a  certain  poin  • 
fuses,  and  the  liquid  produced  by  the  fusion  ' 
a  thin  pellucid  body;  applying  more  heat, 
loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes  thick  an 
blackens;  at  which  juncture  the  Florence  flaM 
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may  be  inverted  without  the  liquid  coming  out. 
Heated  still  further,  a  vapor  is  given  forth,  and 
the  sulphur  again  becomes  h'quified.    Poured  in 
this  state  into  cold  water,  the  liquid  is  no  longer 
yellow  and  brittle,  but  has  become  a  substance 
like  India  rubber  or  gutta  percha,  on  which 
seals  and  impressions  may  be  and  are  taken.  In 
this  condition  it  remains  for  days,  and  even 
longer.    Professor  Shroetter,  of  Berlin,  lately 
astonished  his  friends  by  his  temerity  in  wrap- 
ping some  sticks  of  phosphorus  in  paper,  and 
walking  about  with  them  in  his  pocket.  Ordi- 
nary phosphorus  we  keep  in  water,  for  fear  of 
spontaneous   combustion;    this,  however,  was 
allotropic  phosphorus.    This  discovery  has  been 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  the 
arts,  particularly  as  regards  lucifer-match  making, 
for  the  vapors  of  common  phosphorus  have  a 
Gdost  prejudicial  effect  on  persons  subjected  to 
.heir  influence.    They  occasion  a  disease  which 
3orrodes,  ulcerates,  and  destroys  the  bones,  even 
sometimes  producing  death.    Now,  by  the  em- 
)loynient  of  allotropic  phosphorus,  this  may  be 
)revented;  while  at  the  same  time  it  serves  all 
)ractical  purposes  equally  well  with  the  ordinary 
iescription.    Allotropism  is  thus  no  mere  scien- 
ific  nicety,  but  a  trustful  guardian  of  that  which 
3  of  all  of  earthly  things  most  precious.  Our 
ext  illustration  of  this  transformation  of  the 
Icments  is  a  pleasing  as  well  as  pretty  one.  Let 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  has  been  printed  a 
it.  Andrew's  cross  with  the  red  iodide  of  mer- 
ary,  be  heated,  and  the  redness  will  be  imme- 
iately  changed  into  yellow.    Another  experi- 
icnt,  and  perhaps  the  most  conclusive,  was 
irformed  by  Professor  Faraday;  but  this,  we 
ar,  few  of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  from  its 
:pensc  to  make.    A  diamond  held  by  a  little 
atinum  clamp,  and  ignited  to  whiteness  in  the 
:y-hydrogen  flame,  was  plungod  while  incan- 
jiscent  into  a  jar  of  oxygen.    It  was  speedily 
Hsipated  into  gas,  which,"by  moans  of  the  lime 
iter  test,  was  proved  to  be  carbonic  acid.  It 
even  so;  the  glistening  gem  which  monarchs 
•ivo  after,  and  the  black'  diainond  which  the 
:  nor  disembowo's  far  down  below  the  surface, 
li)  but  mo'iificaiions  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
i  inco;  yet  how  widely  diverse  in  their  practical 
Ijarings  pn  humanity!    In  the  deep  labora- 

I  los  of  nature,  during  long  ages,  by  unknown  . 

I I  mysterious  ]irocesse8,  the  wood  of  primeval  : 
i  csts  has  been  successfully  changed  into  coal,  : 

'hracite,  j)lunibago,  and  the  diamond.  It  ( 
\  uld  seem,  too,  t  hat  by  excess  of  heat,  wc  \ui\y  ( 
l!ng  back  tluj  gem  to  one  of  tlio  antccoden"t  i 
s igos  of  its  formation.  Tlius  Professor  Kara-  5 
(]  '  had  on  the  l(>cturc-table  diamonds  which  i 
hi  been  exposed  under  peculiar  conditions  to  ( 
Ji  intense  heat,  and  with  the  singular  result  j 
0  onvorting  them  into  coke.  The  gems  seemed  1 
t<  have  lost  their  crystal  lino  nspoot,  nnd  to  i 
ii;c  opened   out,    forming  u  cauliflowor-like  1 


excrescence,  and  assuming  the  aspect  of 
cok2. 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  mark  how,  after  ages 
of  speculation,  the  human  mind  reverts  back  in 
the  train  of  old  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  men  seriously  professed  to  produce 
the  nobler  from  the  baser  metals;  but  now  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  wild  dreaming  was  not  all 
a  dream.  It  is  surely  interesting  to  know,  that 
men  like  Faraday  think  tUat  "the  philosopher, 
once  led  into  this  train  of  speculation,  ends  in- 
voluntarily by  asking  himself  the  questions — in 
what  does  chemical  identity  consist?  in  what 
will  these  wonderful  developments  of  allotropism 
end  ?  whether  the  so-called  chemical  elements 
may  not  be,  after  all,  mere  allotropic  conditions 
of  fewer  universal  essences?  whether,  to  renew 
the  speculations  of  the  alchemists,  the  metals 
may  be  only  so  many  mutations  of  each  other, 
by  the  power  of  science  mutually  convertible  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine'of*the  alchemists  was  opposed  to  known 
analogies ;  it  is  now  no  longer  opposed  to  them, 
hut  only  some  starjes  beyond  their  present  deve- 
lop77ie7it.'' 

In  an  age  of  so  much  sciolism  and  pretence, 
very  instructive  is  it  to  see  the  deep  religious 
spirit  manifested  by  our  profoundest  inquirers 
into  nature's  mysteries.  Our  high  priests  of 
science  seem  now  most  willing  to  proclaim  the 
glory  and  the  majesty  of  that  King  whose  tender 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  Again  and  again, 
in  these  lectures,  are  we  reminded  of  the  author 
and  preserver  of  this  wondrous  universe;  indeed, 
we  are  told  that  a  main  design  of  these  pre- 
lections was  "  to  deduce  further  evidence  of  the 
beneficence,  power,  majesty,  and  wisdom  of  th'c 
eternal  Disposer  of  all." — Xational  Magazine, 


NEVER  CROSS  A  BRIDGE   TILL  YOU  COME  TO  IT. 

''Never  cross  a  bridge  until  you  come  to  it !" 
was  the  counsel  usually  given  by  a  patriarch  in 
tiic  ministry  to  troubled  and  over-carcful  Chris- 
tians. Are  you  troubled  about  the  future?  Do 
you  see  difiiculties  rising  in  Alpine  rauco  aion^ 
your  path  ?  Are  you  alarmed  at  the  state  of  your 
business — at  the  uncertainties  hangioij  over  your 
life — at  the  dubious  prospects  in  reserve  for  your 
children — at  the  gloomy  contiugoncios  which 
fancy  sketches  and  invests  with  a  sort  of  life- 
like reality  —  at  the  woes  which  hang  over  tlio 
cause  of  tlio  Kcdecmor,  or  at  any  other  Oirthly 
evil?  Do  not  cross  that  britlge  until  you  come 
to  it.  l*crhaps  you  will  never  havo  occasion  to, 
and  if  you  do  you  may  liud  that  a  timid  imagi- 
nation  has  overrated  greatly  tlio  toil  (o  bo  un- 
dergone, or  has  underrated  the  power  of  that 
grace  which  ran  ligljten  the  Christian's  every 
labor.  In  approaching  the  Nv)lch  of  tlie  White 
iMountaiiis  from  on«  direction,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  conical  hills,  which  seem  to 
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surround  him  as  he  advances  and  forbid  further 
progress.  He  can  see  but  a  short  distance 
along  his  winding  road  ;  it  seems  as  if  bis  jour- 
ney must  stop  abruptly  at  the  base  of  these  bar- 
riers. He  begins  to  think  of  turning  back  his 
horse  to  escape  from  hopeless  enclosure  among 
impassable  barriers.  But  let  him  advance, 
and  he  finds  that  the  road  curves  around  the 
frowning  hill  before  him,  and  leads  him  into 
other  and  still  other  straits,  from  which  he  finds 
escape  simply  by  advancing.  Every  new  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  around  the  obstructions  of 
his  path  teaches  him  to  hope  in  the  practica- 
bility of  the  road.  He  cannot  see  far  ahead  at 
any  time  ;  but  a  passage  discovers  itself  as  he 
advances.  He  is  neither  required  to  turn  back, 
nor  to  scale  the  steep  sides  of  towering  hills. 
His  road  winds  along,  preserving  for  miles  al- 
most an  exact  level.  He  finds  tha^t  nothing  is 
gained  by  crossing  a  bridge  before  he  comes  to 
it!  Such  is  often  the  journey  of  life. —  Ger- 
maniown  Telegraph. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  11,  1855. 

The  system  of  American  Slavery  is  tjbe 
most  prominent  subject  that  now  agitates  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
apart  from  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question, 
its  influence  upon  aM  classes  of  society,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  entitles  the  suggestions 
of  those  interested  in  its  abolition  to  serious  con- 
sideration. We  have  received  a  pamphlet  publish- 
ed in  England,  by  James  Hurnard,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  country,  which  has 
been  approved  by  some  philanthropists  in  Great 
/  Britain,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

This  pamphlet  has  never  been  published  in 
the  United  States,  where  its  author  desires  it  may 
be  circulated.  Without  commenting  upon  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan  proposed,  we  think  his 
suggestions  entitled  to  consideration,  and  there- 
fore re-publish  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  readers  may  be  arrested,  and  that 
some  course  may  be  adopted  by  which  the  day  of 
emancipation  may  be  hastened  in  the  United 
States. 

Notwithstanding  many  conscientious  individu- 
als feel  themselves  restrained  from  the  purchase 
and  consumption  of  slave-grown  products,  and 
are  using  their  influence  to  introduce  those  of 
free-labor,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  demand  for  cotton 
and  sugar  is  constantly  and  steadily  increasing, 


and  that  the  consumption  ef  these  article 
throughout  the  world  is  so  enorinpus,  that  it  al 
sorbs  all  that  can  be  produced,  both  by  fieeme 
and  slaves. 


the    true    way    to     abolish  SLAVERY.ij 
By  James  Hurnard,  of  Colchester,  England,   f ! 

Slavery  is  a  human  institution,  and  doubtlen 
may  be  abolished  by  human  instrumentalit;! 
To  solve  the  problem  of  negro  emancipation  i 
one  of  the  grandest  objects  which  can  enga^i 
enlightened  humanity.  Having  lived  sever 
years  in  one  of  the  Slave  States  of  America,  ar 
reflected  long  and  earnestly  on  the  system  1 1 
slavery,  I  venture  to  claim  attention  to  the  d| 
velopment  of  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  abl 
lition.  j 

It  appears  that  there  are  more  than  three  mi| 
lions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States.    The  syste  | 
by  which  they  are  enthralled  is  supported  by  4 
large  majority  of  the  white  population  of  tl|f 
country,  and  consequently  by  a  preponderanif 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  government.  Tl« 
problem  therefore  to  be  solved  is  this,  ''Hoi 
can  the  minority  induce  the  majority  to  give  \\ 
slavery  V    Can  the  minority  compel  themajo  f 
ty  ?    I  believe  not.    The  abjolition  party  ha> 
tried  the  unsparing  application  of  abuse  on  t  j 
heads  of  the  slave-owners,  who  have  been  c 
nounced  with  all  the  vehemence  of  party-spir 
and  all  the  bitterness  of  religious  persecution, 
the  hope  that  they  would  by  this  means  be  co 
vinced  of  their  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  beco:., 
pejled  by  the  storm  of  public  opinion  to  munuii 
their  slaves  ;  but,  like  the  man  in  the  fable  oft 
contest  between  the  Sun  and  the  Wind,  th 
have  on^y  folded  the  mantle  of  slavery  the  ffiC' 
closely  around  them.* 

The   only   way,   which  apparently   is  1< 
in  order  to  reduce   the   pro-slavery  'majoiH 
to  a  minority  is  persuasion.     Hitherto  t ' 
mode  of  peruasion  which  has  been  most  vig  ' 
ously  tried  is  the  Religious  Appeal.    Doubtl  . 
the  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  are  outra^ 
by  the  system  of  slavery,  but  the  slave-own 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  midst 
it,  education  and  habit  have  reconciled  it  to  the ; 
and  they  have  learned  to  defend  it  from  the 
cred  pages  of  the  Bible.    Moreover,  the  niii ' 
ters  of  religion  throughout  the  Southern  Stat, 
are  quite  disposed  to  give  them  their  countenai] : 
and  guaid  from  their  pulpits  with  perverted  zi  i 
the  favorite  "  domestic  institution''  of  the  co  } 
try.    Most  observant. persons  must  have  noti  | 

•No  measures  hitherto  taken  for  the  diminutio  | 
the  pro-slavery  power  appear  to  have  been  of  any  ; 
avail.    However  much  the  spirit  of  abolition  may  | 
ciease  and  strengthen  in  the  Free  States,  it  is  d 
from  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  that  not  or 
the  huudred  heads  of  the  Hydra  of  slavery  has 
been  struck  off.    The  work  remains  to  be  acc  ^  M 
plished.  '  H 
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hat  the  ministers  of  religion  everywhere  confine 
heir  studies  almost  always  to  abstract  subjects, 
nd  are  often  singularly  deficient  in  the  know- 
?.dge  of  what  are  called  business  matters.  Their 
pinions  on  secular  affairs  are  chiefly  derived, 
ot  from  study,  but  from  the  prevailing  senti- 
lent  of  the  class  in  whose  limited  circle  they 
xclusively  move.  It  is  only  wh^t  might  be 
aturallj  expected,  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
I  the  Southern  States  should  regard  slavery 
ith  the  most  unquestioning  belief  of  its  lawful- 
3SS.  Such  being  the  position  of  the?e  different 
asses,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  Religious  Appeal 
IS  hitherto  failed  to  weaken  the  slaveholding 
ajority  ?  The  slave-power,  perhaps,  was  never 
ore  dominant  and  exulting  than  at  the  present 
me. 

Such  being  in  brief  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
se,  I  propose  to  try  another  mode  of  persuasion, 
has  long  been  my  deliberate  and  settled  opin- 
1,  that  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  system 
slavery,  is  its  utter  inconsistency  with  the 
le,  just,  and  inflexible  principles  of  Political 
onomy.    Every  one  who  has  thoroughly  ex- 
lined  the  question  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
at  the  policy  of  compulsory  labor  is  unsound, 
ee  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.    A  free 
m  will  do  almost  twice  the  work  performed  by 
ilave,  and  he  will  do  it  better.    He  will  have 
!  employer's  interest  more  at  heart  than  a  slave 
'1,  who  labors  under  a  sense  of  injustice.  The 
ve  is  provokingly  careless,  wasteful,  idle,  mis- 
levous  and  untijjustworthy.    In  most  cases  he 
i  no  motive  to  be  otherwise.    With  the  free 
nit  is  just  the  reverse.    His  best  qualities 
brought  idto  exercise  by  a  natural  respect 
his  employer,  by  the  stimulus  of  wages  and 
the  hope  of  advancement.    Again,  the  slave 
ts  a  large  sum  of  money  which  might  be  more 
•fitably  employed.    He  may  die,  or  he  may 
ke  his  escape  to  a  land  of  freedom,  and  then 
owner  incurs  a  heavy  loss.    But  I  need  not 
xrge  upon  a  self-evident  proposition.    A  sur- 
of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
st  India  Colonies  decides  the  whole  question. 

a  fairer  and  stronger  case  still  is  aff"orded. 
a  comparison  between  the  material  prosperity 
a  progn-ss  of  the  Free  States  and  the  Slave 
S  t(;s  of  America,  which  is  alone  suilicient  to 
Hi|i)ly  an  unanswerable  proof,  tliat  compulsory 
la  >r  is  l(;ss  advantageous  than  free  labor.  In 
Word,  slavery  is  a  solecism  iu  Political  Econo- 


lero,  then,  is  the  broad  platform  from  which 
opose  to  assail  the  gigantic  evil  which  casts 
Hiisonous  .shadow  over  the  rich  soil  of  the 
t<ul  States.  The  mode  of  operation  whieh  I 
nimend  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it 
lot  be  resisted.  By  no  possible  ingenuity 
tlu'  argumrntK  against  the  policy  of  slavo- 
I'  bu  efl'ectively  answered.  Another  advan- 
of  this  platform  is,  that  the  assaults  are  not 


of  a  personal  nature,  like  those  in  which  the 
slave-owner  is  fiercely  condemned,  but  are  di- 
rected against  the  system  itself,  and  are^  there- 
fore, not  calculated  to  excite  the  same  irritation 
and  hostility.  The  doctrines  which  I  advocate 
tend  to  benefit  the  slave-owners,  many  of  whom 
are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  dislike  the  system 
and  to  doubt  its  policy.  They  are  prepared 
calmly  to  discuss  its  character,  but  will  not  sub- 
mit to  be  abused  for  their  share  in  it.  If  I  tell 
a  southern  man  that  I  can  point  out  a  way  in 
which  he  may  im[rove  his  pecuniary  circumstan- 
ces, he  will  listen  to  me  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  call  him  "  a  wicked  slave-driver,"  and 
proclaim  to  his  face  that  "slavery  is  the  sum  of 
all  villanies,"  he  will  probably  collect  a  mob  to 
tar  and  feather  me. 

But  I  shall  doubtless  be  attacked  by  my  abo- 
lition friends  for  deserting  the  high  ground  of 
religious  principle,  and  descending  to  the  level 
of  sordid  motives  and  the  tactics  of  expediency. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  render  myself  liable  to  the 
censure  of  being  all  things  to  all  men,  if  I  can  by 
any  means  promote  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
race.  I  deny,  however,  that  the  ground  of  Po- 
litical Economy  is  either  low  or  sordid.  This 
science  is  founded  upon  truth,  and  is  iu  all  re- 
spects in  beautiful  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  Its  tendency  is  to  promote  the 
elevation  and  well  being  of  mankind.  It  is  b>y 
its  laws  that  our  world-renowned  manufacturers 
and  our  honorable  merchant  princes,  conduct 
their  vast  transactions  and  exalt  their  country  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  upon  this  ground  of  Political  Economy  that 
slavery  is  chiefly  maintained  and  defended.  It 
is  erroneously  believed  to  be  a  profitable  and  ad- 
vantageous domestic  institution.  Now,  the 
simplest  principles  of  Political  Economy  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  this  is  a  popular  fallacy. 
Whatever  system  is  false  in  principle  is  also  false 
in  policy.  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine Laws  that  error  and  wrong  sht)uld  be  more 
profitable  and  advantageous  to  mankind  than 
truth  and  right.  Let  slavery,  therefore,  be  fairly 
and  boldly  met  upon  its  own  chosen  ground,  for 
until  the  fallacies  upon  which  it  is  based  are  de- 
molished, vain  will  be  the  arguments  of  humani- 
ty and  justice.  Slavery  cannot  be  abolished 
without  at  least  the  consent  of  a  c(^nsiderabh^ 
portion  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  tind  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  no  system  of  emancipation  is 
likely  to  bo  undertaken  till  the  minds  of  tiio 
slave-holders  are  disabused  as  to  the  v^uumcrcial 
value  of  slavery.  Whvthcr  truly  or  falsely,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  attribute  the  inoivaso  of 
their  attachment  to  .slavery  to  the  violence  of  the 
religious  crusade  of  the  abolitionists.  I  freely 
and  fully  admit  that  slavery  is  a  sin.  ]U»t  long 
experionco  has  served  to  prove  that  to  denounce 
t  he  sin  of  slavery,  is  to  exasperate  tlie  sinner, 
and  convert  him,  not  into  an  abolitionist,  but 
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into  an  enemy.  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the 
religious  platform  is  the  best  adapted  for  success- 
ful assaults  against  slavery.  I  own  it  admits  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  thrilling  advocacy  of  free- 
dom and  every  Christian  virtue,  and  the  most 
withering  denunciations  of  oppression,  cruelty 
and  wrong ;  but  bad  men,  and  we  know  that 
slave-owners  are  usually  described  as  such,  are 
far  less  open  to  convictions  of  truth,  justice  and 
mercy,  than  they  are  to  reasons  of  commercial 
advantage,  private  profit  and  domestic  security. 
We  may  lament  the  fact,  but  it  is  a  universal 
fact  nevertheless,  that  the  conduct  and  opinions 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  far  more  strong- 
ly influenced  by  ideas  of  self-interest,  than  by 
the  most  fervent  appeals  of  justice,  humanity 
and  religious  duty.  When,  however,  those 
ideas  of  self-interest  are  sanctioned  and  vindica- 
ted by  the  pastors  of  the  church,  how  can  the 
most  sanguine  entertain  the  hope  of  making  con- 
verts through  the  Eeligious  iVppeal?  The  shafts 
which  are  drawn  from  the  armory  of  religion, 
fly  far  above  the  heads  of  the  slave-holders. 
Moreover,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  the  Religious 
Appeal  against  slavery  has  not  been  conducted 
with  the  soundest  discretion.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  abolition  party,  and  I  confess  I  have  had 
my  share  in  it,  is  the  richest  in  abuse  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  since  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Now,  to  speak  with  all  seriousness,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christian  Religion  is  benignity. 
We  read  in  the  Divine  records,  that  among  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  "  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, meekness  and  temperance,"  and  we  are  en- 
joined to  "  speak  evil  of  no  man — to  be  no  brawl- 
ers, but  gentle — showing  all  meekness  unto  all 
men.''  A  course  the  very  reverse  has  been 
too  long  pursued  by  the  abolition  party.  The 
pro  slavery  party  have  retorted  with  equal  ran- 
cor, and,  consequently,  the  bitterest  feeling  ex- 
ists on  both  sides.  Abolitionism,  I  grant,  has 
spread  in  the  Free  States,  but  pro- slavery  is 
equally  intensified  at  the  South. 

Another  objection  to  the  Religious  Appeal  is 
the  weakness  produced  by  internal  dissension. 
The  various  sects  into  which  the  Christian  church 
is  divided,  will  not  co-operate  harmoniously  in  the 
great  cause  of  emancipation.  The  Quakers,  who 
commenced  the  crusade  against  slavery,  and 
early  expelled  it  from  the  pale  of  their  own  church, 
and  who  have  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
abolition,  will  not  join  with  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  and  Baptists.  These  sects 
are  not  the  most  cordial  with  each  other.  Many 
members  of  each  of  these  different  bodies  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  Unitarians,  some  of 
whom  are  among  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  abolition  party  in  America.  Success  can 
hardly  be  anticipated  from  the  disjointed  efforts 
of  these  opposite  sects,  especially,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  are  crippled  and  compromised 


by  the  proceedings  of  their  co-religionists  at  t 
South. 

To  be  continued. 


LEVIATHAN  IRON  STEAMSHIP. 

There  is  now  in  process  of  construction  ont 
banks  of  Jibe  Thames  river,  near  London, 
enormous  steamship,  whose  tonnage  is  to 
twenty-tiDO  thousand  jive  hundred  tons;  which 
expected  to  carry  twelve  thousand  Jive  huncb 
passengers,  and  whose  capacity  for  coals  a 
cargo  will  be  eighteen  thousand  tons. 

The  enormous  size  of  this  vessel  will  be  r 
derstood  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  monst 
"Great  Republic"  was  4555  tons— the  "Arabi.' 
steamship,  the  largest  of  the  Cunard  line, 
2500  tons;  the  '^America"  is  1826,  the  «C 
nada"  1881,  the  ''Europa"  1834,  and  t 
"Asia"  2226;  while  the  new  leviathan, 
which  it  is  supposed  the  name  of  "  Great  Ea*| 
ern  "  will  be  applied,  is,  as  above  stated,  22,5 
tons,  or  nearly  ten  times  the  tonnage  of  t 
Arabia.  Her  principal  saloons  will  be  fo 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  in  height. 

This  vessel  was  designed  by  Isambard  Kii 
dom  Brunei,  known  as  the  engineer  of  t 
Thames  Tunnel.  She  is  destined  for  the  Ai 
tralia  trade,  and  her  tonnage  was  according 
fixed  at  22,500,  on  a  singular  principle  si 
ported  by  reasoning  which  we  cannot  precisf 
understand,  that  being  the  number  of  miles 
the  round  voyage  from  England  to  Austral 
and  return  ;  while  the  round  voyage  of  a  Cuna 
steamer,  Mr.  Brunei  is  said  to  have  observed,? 
about  equal  in  miles  to  the  tons  in  her  tonnagi 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  steamer  will 
ready  to  be  launched  at  the  end  of  the  pres( 
year.  She  will  be  launched  on  a  novel  pli 
being  let  down  sideways  into  the  water.  She 
built  in  numerous  compartments,  and  has  a  h 
low  space  between  the  outside  and  inside  wal 
so  to  speak,  throughout. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  ship,  her  ( 
pacity  and  power,  are  as  follows 
Length  .       .  . 

Breadth  .... 
Depth  from  deck  to  keel 
Length  of  principal  saloons  . 
Height  of 
Number  of  decks 
Tonnage  .... 
Carries  of  coals  and  cargo 
•NT     •    1  1.  \  Screw 

Nominal  horses,  power    <  Paddles 

Cylinders  for  paddle  engines 
Diameter  of  cylinders  in  inches 
Length  of  stroke 
Draught  of  water  (loaded) 

"  (light) 
Carries  of  first-class  passengers 
"  second-class 
"         troops,  with  field  equipments 
Weight  of  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  ■ 
of  the  ship         .       .       .       .       .  10,000  t(i 
Boston  Advertiser* 


6S0  fe  I 
83  '  * 
63  M 

400 

: 

.  22,500  ti 
,  18,000  ■ 
1,G00  hors: 
1,000 

4  ' 
74 

.  14  ft.  6  i  i 
28  f< , 
20  '! 
600  i 
.    1,800  I 
10,000  ; 
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LD — WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHERE  IT  COMES  FROM. 
(Concluded  from  page  317  ) 

The  villages  of  gold-seekers  about  Accra  and 
ewhere,  ou  the  Gold  Coast,  are  the  villages  of 
^roes  more  squalid  and  wretched  than  free 
;roes  usually  are.    The  wretchedness  of  gold- 
Qters  in  the  rich  field  of  California  is  by  this 
le  a  hackneyed  theme.    Take,  now,  the  pic- 
e  of  a  tolerably  prosperous  gold-seeker  in 
izil.    He  goes  into  the  river  with  a  leathern 
iet  on,  having  a  leathern  bag  fastened  before 
In  his  hand  he  carries  a  round  bowl,  of 
tree  wood,  about  four  or  five  feet  in  circum- 
nce  and  one  foot  deep.    He  goes  into  the 
r  at  a  part  where  it  is  not  rapid,  where  it 
res  a  bend,  and  where  it  makes  deep  holes, 
pleased  to  remember  that,  and  do  not  yet 
sight  of  what  was  before  said  about  the 
dness  of  quartz.    The  gold-seeker,  then, 
ding  in  the  water,  scrapes  away  with  his  feet 
large  stones  and  the  upper  layers  of  sand, 
fishes  up  a  bowl  full  of  the  older  gravel.  This 
hakes  and  washes,  and  removes  the  upper 
;  the  gold  being  the  heaviest  thing  in  the 
sinks ;  and  when  he  has  got  rid  of  all  the 
r  matter,  which  is  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
or  more,  he  puts  into  his  pouch  the  residual 
ure,  which  is  worth  two-pence  farthing,  on 
v'erage.    He  may  earn  in  this  way  about 
a-pence  an  hour — not  bad  wages,  but  taken 
nnection  with  the  nature  of  the  work,  they 
3t  look  exceedingly  attractive.  Here  is  a  safe 
ne — at  any  rate,  no  lottery.    A  lump  of 
combined  with  quartz,  like  that  which  has 
dragged  from  California  by  its  lucky  finder, 
p  worth  more  than  three  thousand  pounds, 
a  prize  attaioable  in  river  washing.  That 
its  owner  says,  he  got  out  of  a  vein,  which 
le  came  to  Europe  to  seek  aid  in  working. 
1  of  quartz  containing  gold,  when  they  occur, 
ly  they  cease  to  be  superficial,  cease  gene- 
fco  be  very  profitable  to  their  owners.  But 
t  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently, 
this  time  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
than  once  that  gold  and  quartz  are  very 
ly  neighbors.    Now,  we  will  make  use  of 
!;t  which  we  have  been  saving  up  so  long, 
'hen  granite  decomposes,  quartz,  the  heavi- 
torial,  is  least  easily  carried  away,  and  when 
1  away  is  the  first  to  be  deposited  by  currents, 
dsn,  is  very  heavy  ;  in  its  lightest  corn- 
it  is   twelve  times  heavier  than  water, 
ire  gold  is  nineteen  times  heavier ;  gold, 
)re,  when  stirred  out  of  its  place  by  water, 
)on  settle  to  the  bottom.     Very  often 
ill  not  be  moved  at  all,  nor  even  quartz  ; 
id  quartz  remain,  while  substances  which 
ly  remained  in  their  neighborhood  are 
away.    Or  when  the  whole  is  swept 
igether,  after  the  gold  has  been  sinking, 
will  soon  be  sinking  too ;  and  so,  even  in 
or  alluvial  depositcH,  gold  and  quartz  are 
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apt  to  occur  as  exceedingly  close  neighbors  to 
each  other.    How  the  gold  forms  in  those  old 
rocks,  we  have  no  right  to  say.    Be  it  remem- 
bered, that  in  newer  formationsit  occurs,  although 
more  sparingly.    How  ths  gold  forms,  we  do 
not  know.    In  fact  we  have  no  right  to  say  of 
it  that  it  is  formed  at  all.    In  the  present  state 
of  chemistry,  it  is  considered  as  an  element,  a 
simple   substance,  of  which  other  things  are 
formed,  not  being  itself  compounded  out  of 
others.    In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  (and  the  metals  may  really  be  elements, ) 
we  have  nothing  to  trouble  ourselves  about.  Gold 
being  one  of  the  elements  (there  are  somewhere 
about  forty  in  all)  of  which  the  earth  is  built, 
of  course  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  oldest  rocks.    It  exists,  like  other 
elements,  in  combination.    If  is  combined  with 
iron,  antimony,  manganese,  copper,  arsenic,  and 
other  things.    But  it  is  one  great  peculiarity  of 
gold  that  it  is  not  easily  oxydized  or  rusted ; 
rust  being  caused  in  metals  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  contained  in  our  air.    When,  therefore, 
gold,  in  a  compound  state,  comes  to  be  superfi- 
cial, the  air  acting  on  the  mass  will  generally 
oxydize  the  other  metals,  and  so  act  upon  them, 
more  especially  where  water  helps,  that  in  the 
lapse  of  time  this  superficial  gold  will  have  been 
purified  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and  may  be 
finally  picked  up  in  the  pure,  or  nearly  pure 
state  ;  or  else  it  may  be  washed,  equally  pure 
from  the  superficial  earth,  as  is  now  done  in  the 
majority  of  gold  districts.    Surface  gold  is  found 
comparatively  pure  in   lumps  of  very  various 
sizes,  or  in  rounded  grains,  or  in  small  scales. 
In  this  state  it  is  in  the  Ural  district,  contained 
in  a  mass  of  coarse  gravel,  like  that  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London  ;  elsewhere,  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  rough  shingle,  with  much  quartz  ; 
and  elsewhere,  in  a   more    mud-like  alluvial 
deposit.    The  water  that  has  washed  it  out  of  its 
first  bed  has  not  been  always  a  mere  mountain 
torrent,  or  a  river,  or  a  succession  of  rains. 
Gold  shingle  and  sand  have  been  accumulated 
in  many  districts,  by  the  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce our  local  drifts,  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct 
quadrupeds,  occur.    The  nearly  pure  gold  thus 
deposited  in  very  superficial  layers,  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  all  other  things  that  have 
external  resemblance  to  it.    Gold  in  this  state 
has  always  more  or  less  its  well  known  color, 
and  the  little  action  of  the  nir  upon  it  causes  its 
particles  to  glitter,  though  they  be  distributed 
only  in  minute  scales  through  a  bod  of  sand. 
]^it  there  are  other  things  that  glitter.  i?oalos 
of  mica,  to  the  eye  only,  very  much  resemble 
gold.    But  gold  is  extremely  heavy  ;  twelve  or 
nineteen  times  heavier  than  that  same  bulk  of 
water;  mica  is  very  light:  sand  itself  being  but 
three  times  heavier  than  water,    l^^t,  ihonMoro, 
sand,  with  glittering  scales  iu  it,  bo  shaken  with 
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water,  and  let  us  watch  the  order  of  settling.  If 
the  scales  be  gold  they  will  sink  first,  and  quickly, 
to  the  bottom  ;  if  they  be  mica,  they  will  take 
their  time,  and  be  among  the  last  to  sink.  It  is 
this  property  of  gold — its  weight — which  enables 
us  to  get  it  by  the  process  called  gold  washing. 
Earth  containing  gold,  being  agitated  in  water, 
the  gold  falls  to  the  bottom.  Turbid  water  con- 
taining gold,  being  poured  over  a  skin,  the  gold 
falls  and  becomes  entangled  in  the  hairs  ;  or  such 
water  being  poured  over  a  board  with  transverse 
grooves,  the  gold  is  caught  in  the  depressions. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Brazilian  searcher 
looks  for  a  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  this  is  also  the  origin  of  those  peculiar  rich 
bits  occasionally  found  in  the  alluvium  of  a  large 
gold-field.  Where  there  has  been  a  hollow,  as  the 
water  passed  it,  gold  continually  was  arrested 
there,  forming  those  valuable  deposites  which 
the  Brazilians  call  Caldeiraos.  Sometiaies,  where 
the  waters  have  been  arrested  in  the  hollow  of  a 
mountain,  they  have,  in  the  same  way,  dropped 
an  excessive  store  of  gold.  This  quality  of 
weight,  therefore,  is  of  prime  importance  in  the 
history  of  gold ;  it  determined  the  character  of 
its  deposites  in  the  first, instance  ;  it  enables  us 
now  to  extract  it  easily  from  its  surrounding 
mattef,  and  enables  us  to  detect  it  in  a  piece  of 
rock,  where  it  may  not  be  distinctly  visible.  There 
are  two  substances  which  look  exceedingly  like 
gold;  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  substances  familiar 
to  most  of  us.  We  need  never  more  be  puzzled  to 
distinguish  them.  Grold  is  a  soft  metal,  softer 
than  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  although  harder 
than  tin  or  lead.  It  will  scratch  tin  or  lead  ; 
but  it  will  be  scratched  by  the  other  metals. 
That  is  to  say,  you  can  scratch  gold  with  a 
common  knife.  Now,  iron  pyrites  is  harder  than 
steel,  and  therefore  a  knife  will  fail  to  scratch  it. 
G-old  and  iron  pyrites,  therefore,  need  never  be 
mistaken  for  each  other  by  any  man  who  has  a 
piece  of  steel  about  him.  Copper  pyrites  can  be 
scratched  with  steel.  But  then  there  is  another 
Very  familiar  property  of  gold,  by  which,  in  this 
case,  it  can  be  distinguished.  Grold  is  very 
malleable ;  beat  on  it  with  a  stone,  and  it  will 
flatten  but  not  break ;  and  when  it  breaks,  it 
shows  that  it  is  torn  asunder  by  the  thready, 
fibrous  naure  of  its  fracture.  Beat  with  a 
stone  on  copper  pyrites,  and  it  immediately 
begins  to  crumble.  No  acid  by  itself  can  aflect 
gold ;  but  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitric,  and  four 
parts  muriatic  acid,  is  called  Aqua  Regia,  because 
in  this  mixture  gold  does  dissolve.  A  common 
test  for  gold  in  commerce,  is  to  put  nitric  acid 
over  it,  which  has  no  action  if  the  gold  be  true. 
There  is,  also,  a  hard  smooth  stone  called  Lydian 
stone,  or  flinty  jasper,  by  the  mineralogists,  and 
touchstone  by  the  jewellers,  on  which  gold  makes 
a  certain  mark ;  and  the  character  of  the  streak 
mad^  on  such  a  stone  will  indicate  pretty  well 
the  purity  or  value  of  the  gold  that  makes  it. 


We  have  said  that  when  the  gold  occur 
deep  seated  vein,  combined  with  other  min|ls, 
its  extraction  becomes  no  longer  a  simpL  I'o. 
cess.  Let  us  point  out  generally  what  the  r  ^jre 
of  this  process  is,  and  then  we  shall  concluc  ilur 
brief  discussion  ;  for  what  else  we  mighi  jij, 
either  lies  beyond  our  present  purpose,  ( fas 
been  made,  by  the  talking  and  writing  of  tl  jj^t 
two  years,  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  listen  {or 
readers.  Mr.  Gardiner,  superintendent  c  ijiie 
Royal  Botanic  GJ-arden  of  Ceylon,  thus  des  ^es 
the  process  of  extracting  gold  out  of  the  m  (of 
Morro  Veliho.  This  mine,  when  St.  Ejlre 
visited  it,  was  considered  as  exhausted  ;  it 
one  of  the  richest  in  Brazil.  Thus  Mr.  Ga 
writes  of  it :  "  The  ore  is  first  removed 
its  bed  by  blasting,  and  it  is  afterwards  1: 
by  female  slaves,  into  small  pieces ;  after  ■ji 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  stamping-machine,  to  [e- 
duced  to  powder.  j 
A  small  stream  of  water  constantly  msflfo 
run  through  them,  carries  away  the  pulvfcii 
matter  to  what  is  called  the  Strakes,  a  ^  Isd 
platform,  slightly  inclined,  and  divided  la 
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number  of  very  shallow  compartments,  of 
teen  inches  in  width,  the  length  being  ? 
twenty -six  feet.    The  floor  of  each  of  thes'^w- 
partments  is  covered  with  pieces  of  tannec 
about  three  feet  long,  and  sixteen  inches 
which  have  the  hair  on.    The  particles  o: 
are  deposited  among  the  hairs,  while  the 
matter,  being  lighter,  is  washed  away, 
greater  part  of  the  gold  dust  is  collectec  f'tra 
the  three  upper  or  head  skins,  which  are  cl  ^ed 
every  four  hours,  while  the  lower  skins  are  cl  H 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  jit 
ness  of  the  ore.    The  sand  which  is  washe  li 
the  head  skins  is  collected  together,  and 
gamated  with  quicksilver,  in  barrel*  ;  whi  [ul 
from  the  lower  skins  is  conveyed  to  the  w 
house,  and  concentrated  over  strakes  of  i 
construction  to  those  of  the  stamping-mi 
it  be  rich  enough  to  be  amalgamated  wit 
from  the  head  skins.    The  barrels  into 
this  rich  sand  is  put,  together  with  the 
silver,  are  turned  by  water ;  and  the  pro 
amalgamation  is  generally  complete  in  the 
of  forty  eight  hours.     When  taken  oi 
amalgam  is  separated  by  washing.    It  i: 
pressed  on  chamois  skins,  and  the  quic 
is  separated  from  the  gold  by  sublimation '} 
us  explain  those  latter  processes  in  more  ,» 
If  you  dip  a  gold  ring  or  sovereign  into  ■}f 
silver,  ie^'will  be  silvered  by  it,  and  the  si 
will  not  come  off.    This  union  of  theirs  ij  " 
amalgam.    On  a  ring  or  sovereign  it  i 
silvering ;  but  when  the  gold  is  in  as'! 
powder,  and  the  amalgamation  takes  ph^( 
complete  scale,  it  forms  a  white,  doughy 
in  which  there  is  included  much  loose 


silver.  This  doughy  mass  is  presently 
clear  of  all  impurities,  and  is  then  ^que 
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k  s  or  cloths,  through  the  pores  of  which  loose  ' 
Jksilver  is  forced,  and  saved  for  future  opera- 
The  rest  of  the  quicksilver  is  burnt  out. 
er  a  moderately  strong  heat,  quicksilver 
orates,  or  to  speak  more  scientifically,  sub- 
; ;  and  gold  does  not.    The  amalgam,  there- 
being  subject  to  heatj  the  quicksilver  escapes 
yjmblimation,  leaving  the  gold  pure.  The 
ksilver  escapes  by  sublimation  ;  but  its  owner 
not  wish  it  quite  to  escape  out  of  his  pre- 
a^s,  because  it  is  an  expensive  article.  Cham- 
are  therefore  made  over  the  ovens,  in  which 
mercury   may  once  again  condense,  and 
ice  it  may  be  collected  again  afterward.  But, 
all  precaution,  a  considerable  waste  always 
,al  s  place.    Other  processes  are  also  in  use  for 
ht  separ  ttion  of  gold  from  its  various  alloys. 
\Y  have  described  that  which  is  of  most  univer- 
sal ipplication.    Let  us  not  omit  noting  the 
dg  ficance  of  the  fact,  that  a  quicksilver  mine 
5x:  s  in  California. 


WATER  WORKS  TN  CEYLON. 

e  have  held  the  opinion   that  the  Croton 


Lus  were  the  most  gigantic  in  the  world,  and 
ive  heard  the  assumption  made  that  no  works 
3h  magnitude  ever  existed  in  the  days  of  old. 
r  as  the  latter  assertion  is  concerned,  it  is 
lot  orrect.    Mr.  Tennant,  in  his  travels  on  the 
sla  i  of  Ceylon,  describes  some  ancient  water 
beside  which  our  Croton  Works  are  as 
small  creek  compared    to  the  Hudson 
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3  tank,  named  Pathariecolorn, 
long,  three  hundred  feet  broad,  and  sixty 
igh.    The  tank  was  faced  throughout  its 
I  length  with  layers  of  square  stones.  This 
tank  is  but  one  of  a  great  many  scattered 
the  country,  and  had  been  erected  for 
tion.    It  is  partly  in  ruins,  as  the  water 
freely  out  of  a  huge  breach  two  hundred 
vide,  which  appears  to  have  been  made 
ricsago.    The  race  which  constructed  theso 
has  passed  away,  and  the  country  where, 
:  time,  there  existed  a  highly  civilized  and 
1  engineering  people,  is  now  the  abode  of 
ihs,  a  race  whose  homes  are  in  tents,  and 
wander  about  from    place  to  place.  An 
:u',r  has  calculated  that  it  would  cost  more 
U, 000, 000,  to  constract  the  front  embank- 
to  this  huge  water  reservoir.    What  must 
been  the  cause   which   externjinated  the 
;  who  erected  these  works,  (and  they  must 
)een  numerous,)  and  left  them  to  fall  in 
tenanted  only  by  the  buffalo  and  the  uu- 
i  v  a  ge  ? —  Sc  I  at  t  ific  A  mvr  u  a  v . 
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heart  would  sink  in  adversity  and  afllictiou 
ist  n  deluge  of  cares  and  griefs  it  could  not 
the  bow  set  in  the  clouds -  the  arch  of 
I — tlic  token  of  the   Pivino  presence  and 


THE  51ST  PSALM  VERSIFIED. 

A  FEMALE   CONVICT    IN   THE    MOYA?.!ENSING  rRISON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

In  mercy  look  upon  me,  Lord, 

Tliou^h  itjreat  my  crimes  have  been; 

Wash  out  my  foul  iniquity 

And  cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 

For  numberless  transgressions  now 

Before  my  soul  arise  ; 
Do  Thou  from  the  dark  catalogue 

Turn  off  thy  vengeful  eyes. 

Against  Thee  only  have  I  sinned, 

Thou  God  of  peirdoning  grace; 
And  righteous  would  the  judgment  he 

'I'hat  drove  me  from  thy  face. 

In  wickedness  I  first  was  formed, 

Deceit  dwells  in  each  part, 
And  lo  !  Thou  asketh  truth,  but  Thou 

iMust  form  anew  my  heait. 

Purge  me  with  hyssop,  so  shall  I 

As  driven  snow  be  pure  ; 
Make  me  to  hear  thy  gladdening  voice, 

iSo  shall  I  sin  no  more. 

Look  not  upon  my  crimes,  my  God  ! 

Oh  !  blot  out  every  sin — 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heait,  Lord  ! 

A  spirit  right,  within. 

In  anger  cast  me  not  away, 

Nor  let  thy  Spirit  leave 
The  penitent — but  oh!  to  me, 

Thy  free  salvation  give. 

Then  will  I  speak  in  fearless  truth 

01  all  thy  love  to  me, 
And  by  example  strive  to  lead 

The  wanderer  unto  thee. 

D.  liver  me  from  guilt  of  blood, 

My  Saviour  and  my  God  ! 
And  my  loosed  tongue  shall  testify 

Thy  righteousness  abroad. 

No  sacrifice  that  I  could  bring 

Would  for  my  sins  atone; 
But  thou'lt  accept  a  contrite  heart- 

A  sorrowing  spirit  own. 

Do  good  in  thy  i^ood  pleasure,  Lord  ! 

To  all  who  worship  thee — 
Let  thy  own  church  with  joy  be  filled, 

With  peace  and  purity. 

Then  shall  the  incense  of  the  just 

To  thy  high  throne  ascend  ; 
And  Thou  who  lovest  all  thy  saints 

Will  to  their  prayers  attend. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

I  think  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint 

In  this  fair  world  ol  (iod's.    Had  we  no  hope 

Indeed  beyond  the  zenith  and  the  scope 

Of  yon  gray  Idank  of  sky»  wo  might  bo  (a\\\ 

To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 

Round  our  aspirant  souls,     l^ut  since  the  scopr 

Must  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  dtoop 

For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss  a«id  laint  ? 

O  pusillanimous  Heart,  be  coinlortfd  ; 

And  like  a  cheerful  traveler,  take  the  road. 

Singinii  beside  the  hedge.    What  if  the  bread 

Be  hitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 

To  meet  the  llmts  /    At  least  it  may  bo  said, 

«<  Because  the  way  is  short,  I  thank  thoe,  God? 

Elizahrtk  Barrrt  Jhowuu'f. 
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A  NEW  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 

The  National  Intelligencer  has  the  following 
new  method  of  multiplication,  which  may  be 
useful  to  calculators: 

0  0       798,760  134,798,737,600 

1  1       798,761  134,800,335,121 

2  4       798,762  134,801,932,644 

3  9       798,763  134,803,530,169 

4  16  798,764  134,805,127,696 

5  25  798,765  134,806,725,225 

6  36  798,766  134,808,322,756 

7  49  798,767  134,809,920,289 

8  64  798,768  134,811,517,824 

9  81  798,769  134,813,115,361 

10  100       798,770  134,814,712,900 

11  121       798.771  134,816,310,441 

12  144       798,772  134,817,907,984 

Rule  1. 

To  multiply  any  two  odd  numbers  or  any  two 
even  numbers  in  the  third  column,  observe  the 
numbers  in  the  first  column  opposite  the  two 
given  numbers  to  be  multiplied;  take  half  their 
sum  and  half  their  difference;  then  -"subtract 
from  the  number  in  the  fourth  column  opposite 
this  half  sum  the  number  in  the  second  column 
opposite  this  half  difference,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  product  required. 

Example  1. 
JIultiply  798,761  by  798,769— 
Opposite  798,761  in  first  column  is  1 
Opposite  798,769  in  first  column  is  9 
Half  sum  of  1  and  9,  or  10,  is  5,  and  half 
their  difference  is  4 

Opposite  5  in  4th  column  is  134,806,725,225 
Opposite  4  in  2d  column  is  1^^ 


The  principle  upon  which  the  above  tabic 
constructed  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  figi 
in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  the  squ; 
of  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  first  and  tl 
columns.  Now,  the  difference  between 
square  of  half  of  the  sum  of  any  two  nunil 
and  the  square  of  half  their  difference,  is  ah 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  numbers.  1 
is  obvious  from  the  algebraic  formula, 


I    2    J  -  t  2   J  - 


Their  difference  is  134,806,725,209 
W  hich  is  the  product  required. 

Example  2. 
Multiply  798,762  by  798,770— 
Half  sum  6  opposite  it  134,808,322,756 
Half  difference  4  opposite  it  16 


Their  difference  134,808,322,740 
Which  is  the  product  required. 

Ride  2. 

To  multiply  any  odd  and  any  even  number  in 
the  third  column,  diminish  the  larger  number 
by  one ;  then  proceed  as  under  rule  first,  and  to 
the  result  add  the  smaller  number,  and  we  have 
the  product  required. 

Example. 

Multiply  798,763  by  798,772— 
Diminish  798,772  by  1  it  becomes  798,771 
Half  the  sum  7  opposite  it  13i,809,920,289 
Half  the  difference  4  opposite  it  16 


Add  smaller  number 


134,809,920,273 
798,763 


and  hence,  if  we  have  in  a  table  the  squar 
all  numbers,  the  product  of  any  two  may  be 
viously  found  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in 
first.  If  such  a  table  were  constructed  f 
one  to  one  hundred  thousand,  it  would  occ 
just  the  same  space  that  a  logarithmic  tabl 
the  same  extent  would;  and,  for  the  purpos 
multiplication,  it  would  be  found  more  conv' 
ent  than  such  a  bgarithmic  table,  as  it  w( 
give  the  result  always  true  to  the  last  figii 
while  the  natural  number  opposite  the  sui| 
logarithms  could  not  be  found  in  the  table  \^ 
the  product  exceeded  one  hundred  thous 
and  would  have  to  be  found  by  an  approxir 
calculation,  which  in  large  sums  frequently 
to  give  the  result  true  to  the  last  two  figure 

Our  table  is  very  easy  to  make.  It  is 
necessary  to  square  each  number,  which  w 
1  be  a  tedious  operation.  It  is  only  necessai  | 
I  add  to  a  square  already  found  double  the  j 
plus  1  in  order  to  get  the  next  succeeding  sq\ 
This  is  obvious  from  the  algebraic  fom 
(axl)=2ax2  2axl. 

The  Intelligencer,  in  a  subsequent  nun 
says :    Our  ingenious  correspondent,  T.  C  n 
of  Charlestown,  Ya.,  has  shown  that  a  tab.  ff 
the  squares  of  numbers  may  be  used  as  a  irj;- 
plication  table,  and  prescribed  two  rules  fojs 
use,  one  of  which  will  make  known  the  pre  ft 
when  both  numbers  are  odd  or  both  even,  [d 
the  other  when  one  number  is  odd  and  the( 
even.    These  rules  are  infallible,  being  fou 
on  an  algebraic  formula.    A  friend,  how 
thinks  it  might  be  better  to  adopt  only  one  fJ. 
which  is  general,  involving  no  consideratii  i^f 
odd  numbers  or  even  numbers,  but  ada]  g 
itself  to  all  possible  cases  in  the  same  invar  jle 
manner,  and  therefore  proposes  the  folio  ^'^ 
general  rule.  : 

From,  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  two 
hers  subtract  the  square  of  their  differenc^  '^ 
take  one-fourth  of  the  remainder .  | 

This  rule,  so  short,  simple,  and  compr[n- 
sive,  is  deducible  from  the  general  exprc'f 
(a+b)2  and  (a  —  b)2,  with  their  expfM 
equivalents,  and  will  give  in  all  cases  the  i'"' 
duct  required.  ' 


134,810,719,636 
Which  is  the  product  required. 


He  who  gets 
rivals. 


love  with  himself,  will  fii"!' 
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LITTLE  KINDNESSES. 
Tis  sweet  to  do  something  for  those  that  we  love, 
lough  the  favor  be  ever  so  small.'' 
Brothers,  sisters,  did  you  ever  try  the  effect 
ich  little  acts  of  kindness  produce  upon  that 
rmed  circle  we  call  home  ?    We  love  to  re- 
ve  little  favors  ourselves;  and  how  pleasant 
reception  of  them  makes  the  circle  I  To 
w  up  the  arm  chair  and  get  the  slippers  for 
ler,  to  watch  if  any  little  service  can  be  ren- 
1  ed  to  mother,  to  help  brother  or  assist  sister, 
r  pleasant  it  makes  home  ! 
L  little  boy  has  a  hard  lesson  given  him  at 
Dol,  and  his  teacher  asks  him  if  he  thinks  he 
get  it;  for  a  moment  the  little  fellow  hangs 
n  his  head,  but  the  next  he  looks  brightly 
I  can  get  my  sister  to  help  me,''  he  says, 
t  is  right,  sister,  help  little  brother  and  you 
binding  a  tie  round  his  heart  that  may  save 
in  many  an  hour  of  dark  temptation. 
I  don't  know  how  to  do  this  sum,  but 
her  will  show  me,"  says  another  little  one, 
Sister,  I've  dropped  a  stitch  in  :ny  knitting; 
ed  to  pick  it  up,  but  it  has  run  down,  and 
n't  fix  it." 

he  little  girl's  face  is  flushed,  and  she  watches 
sister  with  a  nervous  anxiety  while  she 
jces  the  "naughty  stitch." 
Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  say.",  as  she  re- 
js  it  again  from  the  hands  of  her  sister,  all 
y  arranged;  "you  are  a  good  girl,  Mary." 
Bring  it  to  me  sooner,  next  time,  and  then 
3n't  get  so  bad,"  says  the  gentle  voice  of 
/,  and  the  little  one  bounds  away  with  a 
heart,  to  finish  her  task. 
Mary  had  not  helped  her,  she  would  have 
ler  walk  in  the  garden.    Surely  it  is  better 
as  Mary  did  than  to  say,  "Oh,  go  away, 
lon't  trouble  me;"  or  to  scold  the  little  one 
e  time  you  are  performing  the  trifling  favor. 
Jltle  acts  of  kindness,  gentle  words,  loving 
3,  they  strew  the  path  of  life  with  flowers ; 
make  the  sunshine  brighter  and  the  green 
greener;  and  lie  who  bade  us  "love  one 
er,"  looks  with  favor  upon  the  gentle  and 
hearted,  and  has  pronounced  liie  meek 
id. 

.)th'M's,  sisters,  love  one  another,  bear  with 
mother.    If  one  off'end,  forgive  and  love 
still ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
we  must  remember  that,  in  the  sight  of 
wo  liavc  others  as  great  and  })erhaps 
r  than  theirs. 

kind  to  the  little  ones;  they  will  often  be 
and  wayward.  13o  patient  with  tliem, 
mu.^e  them.  Uow  often  a  whole  family 
le  oncn  are  restored  to  good  humor  by  an 
nuunbor  proposing  sonie  new  play,  and 
IS  joining  in  it,  or  gathering  them  around 
lile  Hho  relates  some  pleasant  story  1 

brothers,  do  not  think  because  you  arc 
er  it  is  uumauly  to  bo  gentlo  to  your  little 
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brothers  and  sisters.  True  nobleness  of  heart 
and  true  manliness  of  conduct  are  never  coupled 
with  pride  and  arrogance. 

Nobility  and  gentleness  go  hand  in  hand;  and 
when  I  see  a  young  gentleman  kind  and  respect- 
ful to  his  mother,  and  gentle  and  forbearing  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  I  think  he  has  a  noble 
heart. 

Ah  !  many  a  mother's  and  many  a  sister's 
heart  has  been  wrung  by  the  cold  neglect  and 
stifl'  unkindness  of  those  whom  God  has  made 
their  natural  protectors. 

Brothers,  sisters,  never  be  unkind  to  one 
another,  never  be  ashamed  to  help  one  another, 
never  be  ashamed  to  help  any  one,  and  you  will 
find  that  though  it  is  pleasant  to  receive  favors, 
yet  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. — 
*S^.  S.  Advocate. 


C.  A.  Bowen,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  fur- 
nished the  Boston  Traveller  with  the  following. 
The  incidents,  it  is  stated,  are  strictly  true,  and 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Danbury,  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

An  interesting  little  child,  only  four  years  of 
age,  son  of  David  Ball  of  that  place,  used 
frequently  to  call  for  bread  and  milk  between  its 
regular  nieals,  and  when  it  was  given  to  him, 
would  take  his  dish  and  go  out  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  sit  down  upon  a  large  stone  and 
eat  if.  Even  at  meal  times  instead  of  sitting 
down  at  the  table  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
the  child  would  take  his  plate  of  potato  and  but- 
ter, and  go  out  to  his  rock  and  there  finish  his 
meal  alone.  If  his  mother  remonstrated  and 
insisted  upon  his  sitting  at  the  table,  he  would 
cry  piteou^ly,  and  at  times  utterly  refuse  to  eat 
any  thing.  This  was  regarded  as  a  whim  of  the 
child's,  and  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  and, 
being  the  baby,  he  was  allowed  to  have  pretty 
much  his  own  way.  He  was  hearty  and  rugged, 
had  as  much  bread  an.d  milk  as  hs  wanted,  and 
during  the  day  usually  played  out  of  doors  by 
himself. 

One  day,  as  usual,  Johnny,  after  receiving  his 
bread  and  milk,  went  out  to  his  stone  to  eat,  but 
presently  returned  and  asked  for  another  spoon. 
His  father  being  present  felt  curious  to  know 
how  Johnny  could  cat  with  two  spoons,  and  per- 
haps thinking  to  surprise  and  have  a  little  fun 
with  his  darling  boy,  (]uictly  slipped  out  of  the 
back  door  to  the  corner  of  a  shed  near  by  to 
watch  him.  The  child  .«eated  him^rlf  upon  the 
rock,  and  without  oflVring  to  toueli  his  favorite 
beverage,  sat  nearly  a  minute  in  silence  ;  get- 
ting impatient,  he  called  in  a  low  voice,  "  Pock- 
led  coat !  peckled  coat  I  Come  baek  and  got 
your  dinner!"  The  momont  tlio  cliild's  voice 
was  heard,  a  large  speckled  adder  crawled  from 
beneath  the  stone,  slowly  raised  himself  upon 
the  child's  lap,  and  there  coiled  itself  nearly  half 
up,  and  iu  a  moment  was  eating  from  the  same 
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dish  with  the  child.  The  child  all  the  while 
talking  to  the  snake  in  its  low  plaintive  voice, 
every  now  and  then  looking  up  as  if  fearful  that 
some  one  might  overhear  him  ;  patting  him  with 
his  little  hand,  calling  him  his  little  'Speckled 
coat/'  the  while,  and  urging  him  to  eat  with  the 
spoon,  frequently  telling  him  to  eat  upon  his 
own  side  of  the  dish;  and  whenever  this  rule 
was  deviated  from,  he  got  a  gentle  tap  on  the 
head  with  the  spoon. 

The  father  looked  until  in  his  agony  he  could 
look  no  longer;  seizing  a  club,  he  sprang  to  de- 
stroy the  snake.  But  he  was  not  quick  enough. 
In  a  moment  the  snake  was  under  the  rock.  The 
child  walked  quietly  into  the  house  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  and  would  not  speak  for  some 
time.  Twice  after  this  the  boy  was  allowed  to 
call  the  snake  out,  but  the  father  was  unable  to 
get  near  enough  to  kill  it.  At  last  the  child  was 
confined  in  the  house,  and  the  father  by  the  as- 
sistaNDce  of  others,  pried  up  the  stone  and  killed 
the  reptile.  The  snake  was  of  the  species  known 
in  that  vicinity  as  the  milk  adder,  was  nearly 
three  feet  long,  and  between  three  and  four 
inches  round  the  body. 

When  the  child  learned  the  fate  of  the  snake, 
its  grief  could  not  be  described,  and  was  most 
painful  to  witness.  For  hours  after,  it  would 
cry  piteously.  Oh,  father,  you  killed  my  poor 
peckled  coat  ;"  sobbing  the  while  as  if  its  little 
heart  would  break;  and  for  weeks  after  this  he 
would  go  and  sit  on  this  stone  and  mournfully 
call  for^bi^  "  peckled  cgat."  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  made  to  eat  anything,  and  for 
nearly  three  mouths  he  continued  to  pine  away, 
until  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  But 
this  unnatural  grief  in  time  wore  away.  He  is 
now  a  hale  and  hearty  young  man,  and  withal 
much  respected  by  those  who  know  him." 


RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS. 

We  see  it  stated  that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  who 
lately  passed  through  Vienna  on  his  way  to  Pales- 
tine, goes  there  to  purchase  a  large  district  in 
the  country,  to  settle  upon  it  the  Jewish  paupers 
of  Jerusalem.  Eventu  illy  his  purpose  is  to  settle 
there  also  all  those  Jews  who  feel  inclined  to 
return  to  the  country  of  their  ancestors.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  first  practical  effort  yet  made  at 
procuring  a  return  of  that  widely  scattered  race. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very 
quiet.  Shipping  brands  are  held  above  the  */iews  of 
buyers.  Sn:iaU  sales  of  Flour  made  from  Spring 
Wheat  at  %8  12  and  at  $9  00  for  mixed  brands,  $9  50 
a  $10  50  for  choice  extra  and  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  [ 
and  Corn  Meal  are  less  active;  the  former  is  held  at  i 
$6  75,  and  the  latter  at  $4  25  per  bbl.  I 

Grain. — Wheat  is  now  in  limited  supply,  with  a 
moderate  inquiry.  Sales  of  4000  bushels  of  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  90  a  $1  93,  and  white  at 
$2  00  a  $2  05,  mostly  afloat.  Last  sales  of  new  Rye 
Rye  at  SI  12,  and  old  at  $1  25.  Very  liltle  Corn  offer- 
ing ;  a  cargo  of  Southern  yellow  sold  at  96c  per  bushel. 


Oats  are  in  better  demand  ;  sales  of  prime  new  Dela- 
ware at  48  a  50c,  afloat. 

Cattle  Maeket — The  arrivals  of  cattle  during 
the  past  week  have  been  quite  large.  At  Torbert's 
Avenue  Drove  Yard,  there  arrived  500  Beef  Cattle, 
1200  Sheep,  and  60  Cows  and  Calves.  Reef  cattle;, 
sold  at  from  $9  to  $11  50  per  100  lbs. ;  Sheep  at  from  ' 
4^  to  5  cts.  per  lb. ;  Lambs  at  $2  00  to  $3  50  a  head ; 
Cows  and  Calves  from  $25  to  $65,  and  in  demand. 
Hogs  were  disposed  of  at  $7  75  a  $8  25  per  100  lbs. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane.  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiliborn,  will 
commence  The  f^rst  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  IS  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  Twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  CornwelPs 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  Einglish  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boardmg  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  direct  to 

JANE  HILL  BORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

References. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parky,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charlks  Katghn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada.- 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St., 
8th  mo.  'I  — 4m.  pd. 


FRIENDS'    CKN^RAL   SCHO'^L,    ROYS'  DE^ 
PARTMENT.— The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aakon  B. 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends  ' 
and  othpvp.  i 
The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first  ■ 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted  ^ 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,   except  that  \ 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science  ' 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

Thf  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to  i 
the  resp-^ctive  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  and  s 
15  dollars,  p^-r  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only  | 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore.  I 
information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap-  i 
plication  to  ' 
Samttel  J.  Levick, 

200  N.  Third  St.  I 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White,  , 

206  Arch  St. 
Martha  Mkllor, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia,  j 

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and  i 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sfs. 

R.  A.  Williams,  i  ;  \ 
J.  J.  Williams,    >  j 
8th  mo.  4— 3m.  F.  Shoemaker.  \ 

Merrihew  ^st  Thompson,  Printers,  Mer^rhant  ab.  4tk* 
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From  Jannej's  Conversations  on  Relig^ious  Subjects. 
ON  SALVATION  BY  CHRIST. 

This  is  ao  individual  work.  "  for  no  man  can 
save  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for 
his  soul;  but  we  must  all  work  out  our  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."    Phil.  ii.  12. 

What  is  salvation  ?  I  think  all  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  a  deliverance  from  the  guilt 
and  dominion  of  sin  ;  and  consequently  an  ex- 
emptioti  from  the  misery  that  is  entailed  upon 
sin,  both  here  and  hereafter.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred  writings; 
and  it  appears  that  the  special  object  of  Christ's 
mission  was  "  to  save  his  people  ^rom  ^/ie?>  si«,s." 
Mat.  i.  21.  A  man  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be 
mved  from  his  sins,  while  he  is  living  in  the 
daily  practice  of  sinning.  For  "  he  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous but  "  he  that  com- 
jnitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil."  I  John  iii.  7,  8. 
The  next  inquiiy  is,  what  is  sin  ?  The  apostle 
.John  answers,  ''Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law."  1  John  iii.  4.  Well,  what  law  is  it  that 
we  are  now  living  under?  It  is  not  the  law  of 
Moses;  but  the  law  of  the  new  covenant,  which 
is  wriif.cn  ill.  the  heart.  For,  "  This  is  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  niake  with  the  house  of  Israel 
j  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  put  my 
I  /aws  into  their  mind,  and  write  thejn  in  their 
4  hearts  ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they 
shall  bo  to  mo  a  people,  and  they  shall 
not  tcacjh  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  : 
for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est. For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness, and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  re- 
member no  more."  Jleb.  viii.  10.  Jor.  xxxi. 
o3.  It  appears  then,  that  sin  is  the  transgression 
of  this  holy  law  :  "  for  if  our  lieart  condemn  us, 
(}od  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knowcth  all 
things;"  but  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
then  we  have  confidence  towards  God."  1  John 
;L  20,  21. 


Now  if  we  will  revert  to  our  own  experience^ 
we  shall  find  that  every  transgression  of  this  law 
written  in  the  heart,  is  followed  bj.  condemna- 
tion and  disquietude  :  for  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  being  has  so  constituted  the  human  mind, 
that  we  never  can  be  happy  while  in  a  state  of 
disobedience  to  his  holy  law  ;  therefore  he  says, 
"  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and 
thy  backslidings  reprove  thee."  Jer.  ii.  19. 

Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with 
him;  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings  ; 
but  wo  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him; 
for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him." 
Is.  iii.  10.  "  The  work  of  righteousness  shall 
be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness, and  assurance  forever."  Is.  xxxii.  17. 
This  "  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  understand- 
ing ;"  this  holy  joy  and  serenity  of  mind,  which 
springs  from  "  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
the  hearty''  is  the  only  thing  that  can  fill  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  soul,  which 
pants  for  the  joys  of  eternal  life.  How  impor- 
tant then  is  the  inquiry,  What  is  it  that  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  Divine  harmony,  and  cuts 
us  ofif  from  the  joys  of  paradise  ?  Behold,"  says 
the  prophet,  ''your  iniquities  have  separated  be- 
tween you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have  hid 
his  face  from  you."  Is  lix.  2.  If  sin  separates 
the  soul  from  God,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  be 
united  to  him  while  we  continue  to  be  sinful : 
for  "  what  communion  is  there  between  light  and 
darkness? — what  concord  between  Christ  and 
Belial?"  But  "thanks  be  (o  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift  !"  lie  not  only  sent  his  beloved 
Son  into  the  world  to  ''  save  his  people  from 
their  sins,"  and  to  "  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,"  (1  John  iii.  8,)  but  he  still  reveals  him- 
self to  man  as  a  God  "  nigh  at  hand,  a  very  pre- 
sent help  in  time  of  trouble  ;  and  it  is  "  through 
his  merffy  that  he  saves  vs,  h?/  the  vashiucj  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost." 
All  he  requires  of  man  is,  to  repent  of  his  sins 
by  turning  aicoj/  from  them,  and  to  become  obe- 
dient to  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  makes  free  from  the  l«aw  of  sin  and 
death."  This  "  law  of  sin  and  death,"  is  the 
law  which  '*  wars  in  our  members,"  (U«im.  vii. 
2,'),  viii.  2,)  and  consists  of  ♦'  the  lusts  of  the 
tlcsh,  the  lu>*ts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
which  are  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  ihc  world." 
It  is  needful  that  the  power  of  God  .slionM  he  re- 
vealed in  man,  to  overcome  these  spiritual  enc- 
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mies  ;  and  tbercfore  his  holy  Word,  or  Spirit  of 
truth,  is  sent  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  This  is  that 
''grace  of  God  which  hringeth  ialoation,  and  hath 
appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.''  He  who  lives  in  obedience  to  this 
Spirit  of  truth,  or  grace  of  God,  will  find  a  con- 
tinual growth  and  increase  of  strength,  by  which 
he  will  be  enabled  to  resist  temptation  and  to 
work  righteousness ;  until,  at  length,  it  will  be- 
come his  study  and  delight  to  do  the  Father's 
will,  and  glorify  his  name  on  earth.  This  is  the 
Emmanuel  state,  in  which  God  becomes  the  life 
of  the  soul  :  for  he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  our  salvation.  "I  am 
the  Lord,"  he  says,  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
Saviour.'' Is.  xliii.  3,  11.  I  am  a  just  God 
and  a  Saviour  :  there  is  none  besides  me."  Is. 
xlv.  15,  21,  xlix.  26,  Ix.  16.  Hos.  xiii.  4. 
Therefore,  uQto  him,  "the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and 
power,  both  now  and  for  ever."    Jude,  25. 


JOSEPH  HEALD. 

Some  of  the  expressions  of  Joseph  Heald,  who 
departed  this  life  the  sixth  day  of  the  5th  month, 
1823,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  : 

To  a  sister  who  visited  him  early  after  the  first 
severe  attack  of  his  disorder,  he  gave  some  account 
of  his  suffering;  then  in  a  very  impressive  manner 
said,  "  This  is  a  loud  lesson,  a  loud  lesson  indeed 
it  certainly  ought  to  be  to  me."  Being  too  weak  to 
converse,  he  was  requested  not  to  enlarge.  Of 
a  friend  who  visited  him  early  in  his  sickness,  he 
enquired  what  she  thought  in  respect  to  the 
issue  ;  and  being  answered  that  she  could  not  tell, 
but  hoped  that  he  would  not  be  taken  from  them 
yet,  he  in  a  very  solemn  manner  replied,     I  hope 
so  too,  for  I  am  not  prepared."  After  a  pause,  he 
said  in  substance  nearly  as  follows.    .That  he 
was  in  hopes  if  he  was  again  raised  he  should 
never  have  the  same  exercise  to  pass  through  on 
a  sick  bed,  as  he  then  had,  and  that  he  considered 
this  season  of  affliction  a  dispensation  of  mercy, 
intended  for  his  good.    x\.fter  a  silence  he  said. 
Poor  man,  how  he  hurries,  drives,  and  toils 
through  this  world,  and  for  what?  all  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit;  wliilst  the  'one  thing 
needful,'  which  should  be  our  principal  concern, 
is  scarcely  thought  of  once  a  week  or  perhaps 
once  a  month.    Oh  what  poor  forgetful  mortals 
whilst  in  health,  but  how  soon  can  the  strongest 
and  most  healthy  be  brought  down."    He  then 
expressed  a  great  desire  of  being  brought  into  a 
state  of  preparation,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will. 

At  another  ti  me  he  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  the  unbocoming  behaviour  of  many  persons 
when  ga'hored  at  funerals,  oftimes  conversing 


about  that  which     never  profiteth,"  driving  and 
riding  more  as  if  going  to  a  place  of  business, 
than  with  the  solemn  bearing  of  one  attending 
a  fellow  creature   to  that  home   whence  no 
traveller  ere  returns.  However  unguarded  he  had 
been  in  many  things,  that  practice  had  been  un- 
pleasant to  him  ;  and  he  had  been  surprised  to 
think  it  possible  that  we  could  follow  our  friends 
and  fellow  mortals  to  the  grave  with  so  little 
apparent  concern.    He  also  expressed  strong 
desires  that  the  meeting  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber might  be  kept  up,  adding,  "  I  have  never 
been  of  any  use  to  it."     On  being  reminded  he 
should  not  say  so,  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  been  of 
the  use  I  might  have  be6n,  had  I  been  faithful 
and  attentive  to  that  which  I  ought  to  have 
done."    He  was  sensible  that  he  had  been  blest 
many  waySj  and  he  had  great  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful.  He  had  also  been  and  still  was  very  anxious 
for  his  children's  welfare,  ''every  way,"  though 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  deficient  in 
setting  a   good  example.     His  sister  sitting 
by,  he  remarked,  that  he  was  sensible  he  had  been 
a  favored  man,  and  had  been  permitted  to  go  on 
from  one  thing  to  another,  everything  in  general 
prospering  with  him  ;  but  that  the  present  afEic- 
tion,  or  some  such  humbling  dispensation,  was 
not  altogether  unexpected  to  him.    Indeed,  he 
had  been  led  to  wonder  why  he  was  permitted 
to  go  on  at  such  a  length,  that  he  had  been 
forming  plans  in  his  own  mind  and  drawing  con- 
clusions, that  he  could  bring  his  personal  affairs 
to  meet  his  prospects  the  ensuing  spring  much 
nearer  than  heretofore,  but  now,  said  he,  this  is 
sent  no  doubt  to  show  that  I  am  not  to  have  every 
thing  agreeable  to  my  wish ;  this  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.    After  some  time  he  said  it  had  been  a 
cause  of  thankfulness  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
heart  to  oblige  a  friend  or  neighbor  with  as  good 
a  will  he  thought  as  any  other,  but  still,  said  he, 
"I  did  not  enjoy  myself  in  religious  matters 
as  I  might  have  done;  that  most  important  of 
all  concerns.    I  would  go  to  meeting  and  return, 
go  and  come  like  the  door  upon  its  hinges,  some- 
times hardly  thinking  a  good  thought  while  there." 
Again    he  said,  "  I  have  thought  perhaps  the 
reason  why  1  have  been  kept  so  long  in  this  room, 
has  been  for  want  of  submission  to  the  Divine 
will.  There  has  been  too  much  of  a  withholding  ;- 
but  blessed  forever  be  His  holy  name,  I  have 
this  morning  been  enabled  to  make  a  full  sur- 
render of  every  thing  appertaining  to  this  world; 
saying,  with  a  good  degree  of  cheerfulness,  "all 
sublunary  things  are  nothing  to  me  now;"  and 
then  repeated  the  language,  with  which  he  had 
supplicated  the  Almighty,  that  He  would  be 
pleased  to  be  near  and  strengthen  and  abilitate 
him  to  keep  the  covenants  he  had  made ;  con- 
cluding, not  my  will,  but  thine,  0  Lord,  be  done. 
At  another  time,none  but  his  sister  being  present, 
his  extreme  sickness  and  cough  prevented  anyi 
rest ;  he  looked  at  her  very  affectionately  and  said» 
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a  person  cannot  enjoy  the  company  of  their 
friends  as  they  wish  when  so  sick  and  oppressed." 
Then  after  a  solemn  pause  he  addressed  the 
Almighty  in  fervent  supplication  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins,  which  he  expressed  had  been 
numerous,  very  numerous  indeed,  which  was 
uttered  in  a  very  humble,  affecting  manner,  (the 
particulars  not  being  correctly  remembered,)  re- 
peating, ^  thy  will  be  done,  0  Lord,  in  all  things.' 
After  some  time  he  wished  to  be  raised  up  in  bed, 
and  as  she  sat  behind  him,  he  said,  "how  does  thy 
mind  feel  in  regard  to  me?  Does  it  feel  calm  and 
easy  concerning  my  going  to  rest,  should  I  be 
taken?"  She  replied,  perfectly  so;  which  he  said  was 
very  satisfactory.  He  then  said,  Oh  what  an  awful 
thing  it  would  be  to  miss  landing  at  the  right 
place  at  last,  very  awful  indeed.  Then  after  a 
solemn  pause,  he  raised  his  voice  and  said, 
"  though  thy  sins  have  been  as  scarlet  or  as  the 
crimson  die,  they  are  made  white  as  wool,  or  as 
snow.  Thy  transgressions  are  pardoned,  and 
thy  iniquities  blotted  out ;  thy  sins  are  gone  be- 
fore hand  unto  judgment.  This  language,"  said 
he,  ''presented  itself  again  and  again  to  my  mind, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  express  it,  fearing  it  was  the 
enemy  trying  to  deceive  me ;  but  my  dear  Re- 
deemer informed  me  I  had  him  laid  prostrate  at 
my  feet;  and  that  I  might  express  it  to  my  sister;" 
then  repeating  it,  said,  I  think  I  am  not  deceiv- 
ed, for  He  has  plainly  shown  me  that  I  might  ex- 
press this  language  before  her."  At  one  time  he 
mentioned,  *'this  day  there  is  to  be  a  hirge  bullock 
shown  in  the  city.  I  had  many  invitations  to 
attend,  but  I  saw  before  I  came  into  this  room 
that  it  w^ould  not  do  for  me  to  go,  and  I  shall 
never  attend  another  place  of  that  kind  ;"  lament- 
ing the  folly,  vanity,  and  excess,  tljat  would  be 
there,  and  expressing  his  desire  that  all  might 
examine  well  the  propriety  of  visiting  such  places 
of  diversion  ;  far,  said  he,  ''Oh  what  great  wisdom 
would  it  be  in  mankind  often  to  remember  their 
latter  end,  and  well  consider  those  things  that 
pertain  to  our  everlasting  peace."  At  another 
time,  speakinir  of  some  of  liis  companions,  he  re- 
marked, "  these  are  going  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther, but  they  will  be  met  with  one  day  as  I  have 
been,  whcrv  they  can  neither  turn  to  the  right  or 
the  left."  Ho  also  informed  the  friends  alluded 
to,  that  he  had  been  favored  to  make  a  total 
surrender,  and  that  an  evidence  had  been  granted 
tiiat  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  ;  though  his  sins 
had  been  many  and  of  a  deep  dye,  he  through 
mercy  waa  favored  witli  a  comfortable  evidence 
that  they  had  gone  before  hand  unto  judgment 
and  expressed  entire  submission,  either  in  life  or 
death  :  "  For  the  sake  of  my  dear  wife,  and 
children,"  said  ho,  "  I  would  be  willing  to  live  a 
while  longer,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will, 
but  if  it  were  not  for  tlieir  sake  my  choice  would 
be  to  go  now;  for  T  see  plainly  1  must  liven 
very  different  life  from  what  I  liavo  done  ;  or  T 
.  hall  be  miserable  forever ;"  with  more  to  the 


same  import.  At  another  time,  speaking  of  how 
little  we  know  of  ourselves,  he  said,  "  One  thing 
we  do  know,  and  that  is,  it  is  appointed  for  all 
once  to  die,  and  after  death  the  judgment,  and 
the  means  are  given  to  all  whereby  we  may  work 
out  our  own  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling." A  short  time  before  his  death,  his  father 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said,  "  it  is  very  uncer- 
tain that  we  shall  ever  meet  again  in  this  world;" 
adding,  "I  have  been  kept  very  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  issue ;  I  have  not  been  favored  to  see  why  or 
for  what  cause  I  am  left  so  long,  and  it  is  unknown 
to  any,  save  Grod  himself ;  unto  him  we  must 
submit,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  reign,  for 
do  we  not  know,."  He  doeth  all  things  well  ?" 
and  if  it  be  His  will  to  remove  me  now,  i  hope 
all  my  dear  and  near  friends  may  cheerfully  sub- 
j  mit  to  His  all-wise  requiring;  adding,  I  have  but 
i  one  inducement  to  bind  me  to  earth,  and  that  is  to 
j  assist  in  rearing  my  family,  knowing  it  to  be  an 
j  arduous  task  for  a  woman  :  but  considering  the 
spirit  1  have  had,  and  the  many  tempations  there 
are  to  draw  the  mind  from  the  pure  principles 
within,  causes  me  to  dread  going  into  the  world 
again,  lest  I  might  break  my  solemn  covenant,  and 
lose  the  state  I  now  feel  to  enjoy;  if  I  have  any 
choice  I  would  rather  go  now,  but  His  will  not  mine 
be  done.  As  for  my  dear  wife,  she  has  proved  her- 
self to  be  one  of  the  best  of  nurses,  and  most 
affectionate  companions;  "  may  He  who  hath  so 
mercifully  condescended  to  hear  my  cries,  also  be 
near  unto  her  as  a  Father,  so  that  in  due  time 
she  too  may  be  gathered  into  His  holy  garner  ; 
where  we  indeed  can  rest  from  our  labors."  He 
j  also  gave  some  advice  to  his  children  not  correctly 
understood ;  expressing  great  satisfaction  with 
their  conduct  towards  him  through  his  illness; 
also  much  anxiety  for  their  welfare  ;  adding  he 
had  nought  but  love  to  all  mankind,  even  the 
most  bitter  enemy  I  have  I  can  take  by  the  hand 
cordially.  Then  speaking  of  a  dispute  that 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  a  friend,  he 
said,  "  I  have  examined  this  matter  from  the 
beffinninc;  to  the  end,  and  I  know  not  but  what 
I  have  acted  the  just  part;  however,  I  fcol 
willing  to  leave  it  to  Him  who  knowelh  all 
things,"  In  the  morning  previous  to  his  decease 
betook  an  affectionate  and  affecting  farewell 
of  his  children,  one  by  one,  communicating 
some  advice,  but  was  too  weak  to  say  much. 

A  few  hours  after,  he  quietly  departed,  and  we 
doubt  not  his  Rpirit  has  enter*  d  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  trtuiMing,  and  the  weary  soul  is  forever 
at  rest.  In  conimenioratitig  the  dealings  of  our 
heavenly  Father  with  his  liniio  creature  man, 
we  find  abundatit  cause  for  tlie  ackTiowledgomcnt 
that  "great  and  marvidlous  aro  all  thy  works 
Lord  (r(ui  Almighty,  just  and  true  nro  a  1  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  saints."  And  on  the  pn  S(Mit 
occasion  is  there  not  cause  iudcn^l  to  bo  thankful 
and  ble^H  His  holv  name,  in  that  He  \v:\s  pleased 
to  Sparc  and  prepare,  and  in  Hi^'  own  time,  which 
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is  always  the  best,  to  take  him  unto  himself  ?  The 
foregoing  has  been  preserved  at  the  request  of 
his  widow,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful 
to  some  of  his  surviving  friends  and  relatives, 
particularly  his  children,  as  it  furnishes  one  more 
testimony,  that  however  we  may  slight  offered 
mercies,  and  stifle  the  witness  for  Grod  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  endeavoring  to  satisfy  our- 
selves with  the  world  and  the  things  of  time,  yet 
when  we  are  thrown  upon  a  sick  bed  and  brought 
to  see  things  in  a  true  light,  the  acknowledge- 
ment then  is  that  the  work  of  the  soul's  salvation 
is  of  all  concerns  the  most  important.  And  may 
we,  who  are  in  the  morning  of  life,  take  heed  to 
our  ways,  seeing  that  a  father  has  passed  through 
many  and  close  trials,  and  left  upon  record  some- 
thing calculated  to  stir  up  and  awaken  us  to 
the  performance  of  every  duty.  And  oh  if  we  can 
now  feel  as  he  felt,  the  concerns  of  society 
devolving  in  a  measure  upon  us,  and  are  in- 
terested to  support  the  noble  testimonies  that 
our  fathers  and  mothers  have  long  borne,  some 
of  whom  now  are  no  more,  we  shall  experience  a 
joy  and  rejoicing  that  the  delights  and  pleasures 
of  the  world  can  never  afford  us.  Oh  then  may 
all  be  encouraged  to  know  Him  to  be  their 
Saviour,  who  is  the  true  light,  and  as  children 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  that  light, 
which  is  not  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  let  us  not 
give  out  or  faint  by  the  way,  remembering  the 
promises  of  the  Master  are  yea  and  amen  forever, 
and  they  who  are  faithful  shall  in  due  time  wear 
the  crown.  M.  M.  H. 

E.  W.  C. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
JOHN  HOWARD. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Bartholomew,"  says  John  Stowe,  in  his  "  Survey 
of  London,''  "  is  the  lane  truly  called  long,  which 
reacheth  from  Smithfield  to  Aldersgate-street." 
At  the  time  when  our  venerable  metropolitan 
topographer  recorded  this  characteristic  notice  of 
a  well-known  locality,  it  was  "  built  on  both 
sides  with  tenements  for  brokers,  tipplers,  and 
such  like  but  the  brokers  had  the  predomin- 
ance afterwards,  for  an  annotator  upon  Strype 
describes  Long-lane  as  "  a  place  of  note  for  the 
sale  of  apparel,  linen,  and  upholsterer'.-  goods, 
both  secondhand  and  new,  but  chiefly  for  old."  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  many  a  thrifty  salesman 
in  that  queer  old  neighborhood  made  a  decent 
fortune  out  of  his  yearly  gains,  though  only  one 
that  we  know  of  has  attamed  to  any  celebrity. 
This  is  certain,  that  no  fortune  was  ever  laid  up 
by  any  of  the  diligent  sons  of  trade  in  our  great 
metropolis,  destined  to  a  better  use  in  the  hands 
of  the  heir  and  successor,  than  the  fortune  of 
him  to  whom  we  now  refer.  Many  a  father  has 
felt  what  the  wise  man  so  touchingly  expresses  : 
I  hated  all  the  labor  which  I  had  taken  under 
the  sun,  because  I  should  leave  it  to  the  man 


that  should  be  after  me,  and  who  knoweth 
whether  he  shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ?"  And 
survivors  have  witnessed  a  sad  squandering  by 
the  new  possessor  uf  money  scraped  together  by 
much  toil,  amidst  not  a  little  of  self-denial.  But 
the  prosperous  tradesman  in  Long-lane,  whom 
we  are  now  thinking  of,  was  honored  as  the  ac- 
cumulator of  riches  which,  instead  of  "  perishing 
through  sore  travail,"  became,  through  the  bene- 
ficence of  his  son,  the  instrument  of  mercy  to 
England  and  the  world,  surrounding  his  name 
with  a  lustre  at  which  generations  to  come  will 
look  back  with  reverence  and  praise. 

John  Howard  kept  a  shop  somewhere  about 
the  corner  of  the  place  so  noted  for  the  sale  of 
upholsterer's  goods ;  and  when,  by  diligently 
following  that  line  of  business,  he  had  obtained 
enough  to  enjoy  his  otium  cum  dignitate^"  he 
first  retired  to  Enfield,  and  then  removed  to 
Clapton.  About  1790  the  Clapton  residence 
was  described  as  a  venerable  mansion  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  street,  but  much  decayed, 
and  lately  disfigured.  Very  soon  after  it  was 
pulled  down.  There,  in  1739,  Mr.  Howard 
must  have  been  living  in  good  circumstances,  as 
in  that  year  he  paid  the  fine  for  not  serving  as 
sheriff  of  London.  He  had  then  a  son,  about 
thirteen  j^ears  old,  who  was  probably  born  in  the 
Clapton  house ;  though  con.siderable  obscurity 
rests  on  the  scene  as  well  as  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth.  This  son  was  the  John  Howard  on  whose 
name,  by  universal  acclamation,  the  title  of 
philanthropist  has  been  bestowed — a  title  fur 
surpassing  any  which  heralds  can  record  or 
sovereigns  confer.  We  fancy  we  see  him  in  his 
father's  garden — a  lad  not  tall  of  his  age,  yet 
thin  and  spare,  and  rather  fragile  in  his  make 
and  appearance,  with  large  nose,  and  eyes  spark- 
ling with  benevolence,  and  compressed  lips, 
which  show  that  he  carries  with  him  a  will  too 
strong  to  be  easily  broken.  Hair  cut  short  in 
front  and  curled  behind,  and  costume  somewhat 
like  a  full  court  dress  in  miniature,  complete  the 
portrait.  Young  Howard  went  to  school  for 
.seven  years  with  Mr.  Worsley,  a  good  Grreek 
scholar  at  Hertford  ;  and  was  then  removed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Eames,  who  was  tutor  in  a  semi- 
nary conducted  in  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfields,  for 
the  education  of  both  dissenting  ministers  and 
laymen.  Mr.  Eames  was  of  rare  attainments,  a 
friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Watts  to  be  the  most  learned  man  he  ever 
knew.  But  Howard,  with  these  advantages, 
never  turned  out  a  scholar.  Strange  to  say,  he 
not  only  knew  very  little  of  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
but  he  could  never  write  his  own  language  with 
propriety  and  correctness.  But  among  his  school 
associations  there  occurs  one  of  those  instances 
of  generosity  with  which  his  history  abounds. 
Mr.  Densham  was  assi-stant  to  Mr.  Eames,  and 
won  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  Howard.  The 
latter,  just  before  setting  out  on  his  last  and  fatal 
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journey,  gave  his  old  tutor  an  unlimited  order 
to  draw  on  his  banker  for  whatever  sum  he  might 
stand  in  need  of  j  but  the  delicate  conscientious- 
ness of  the  poor  scholar  was  as  great  as  the  bene- 
volence of  his  rich  friend,  for  though  at  the 
time  having  only  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  a 
year,  he  diminished  his  little  capital  rather  than 
accept  the  discretionary  privilege. 

Howard's  father  did  what  few  men  in  his  cir- 
cumstances are  wont  to  do.  Though  lie  could 
leave  his  son  a  fortune,  he  determined  to  bring 
him  up  to  trade,  and  therefore  bound  him  ap- 
prentice to  Messrs.  Newnham  and  Shipley,  whole- 
sale grocers  in  Watling-street.  For  that  old 
thorough-fare  with  a  Roman  name,  we  must  con- 
fess some  considerable  penchant.  Memories  of 
the  time  when  the  great  masters  of  the  world  had 
their  provinces  in  Britain,  and  Roman  manners 
and  Roman  hearts  covered  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  all  about  that  neighborhood,  come 
thick  and  fast  before  the  mind's  eye,  as  we  some- 
times thread  that  alley-like  avenue  to  London 
Bridge,  in  preference  to  the  broader  and  more 
crowded  highway  of  Cheapside.  Milton's  shade, 
of  course,  meets  us  at  the  corner  of  Milk-street, 
and  we  like  to  think  also  of  the  grocer's  appren- 
tice, grown  somewhat  since  we  described  him  at 
Clapton  ;  who  amidst  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
chests  of  tea  was  acquiring  habits  of  application 
to  business  of  no  little  use  to  him  in  after  life. 
Meditating  on  this  early  portion  of  Howard's 
history,  our  thoughts  take  the  shape  so  well  de- 
fined by  his  last  biographer  : — "  No  man  can 
foresee  even  for  an  hour  the  turns  of  fortune.  It 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  armed  and  prepared 
for  whatever  may  befall.  Knowledge  of  a  pro- 
fession is  no  burden.  A  gentleman  is  not  the 
less  a  gentleman  because  he  is  conversant  with 
law,  with  trade,  with  medicine  ;  nay,  he  is  then 
more  a  gentleman  than  he  otherwise  could  be, 
for  he  is  more  completely  independent.  He 
alone  is  perfect  master  of  his  actions  who  has  a 
personal  means  of  living — some  art  or  craft, 
knowledge  or  skill,  of  which  chance  and  change 
cannot  divest  hiui  ;  wanting  this,  his  present  in- 
terest or  his  fears  for  the  future  must  often  modify 

:s  hopes  and  warp  his  conscience." 
It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  Howard,  who 
'.;i<l  been  well  schooled  in  filial  obedience,  only 

!' I  mi  it  led  to  the  drudjrery  of  the  grocer's  ware- 

"use,  without  any  liking  for  scales  and  ledgers, 
ismuch  as  we  find  that  ahnost  immediately 

,;()u  his  father's  death  he  procured  the  surrender 
liis  indentures.  His  a j)prrnticesliip  obligations 
re  early  caticrlh>(l  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum 

r  money  ;  but  the  youth,  freed  from  the  yoke 
'  I' servitude,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  riot  in 
his  new-found  liberty,  but  with  a  Ptradiness  and 
care  such  as  belong  to  the  lipest  years  of  human 
life,  ho  attended  to  the  preservation,  improve- 
ment, and  proper  use  of  the  palrinuiny  he  in- 
herited.   He  personally    stiperint(Mided  the  re- 


pairs of  the  Clapton  House,  and  as  we  walk 
through  the  main  street  of  that  now  populous 
suburb,  we  think  of  Howard's  visit  to  the  pater- 
nal abode,  and  his  recollections  amidst  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  and  call  to  mind  how  daily  he 
might  be  seen  by  a  buttress  of  the  garden  wall, 
at  the  hour  when  the  baker  was  passing  with  his 
cart,  buying  a  loaf  of  the  man,  and  flinging  it 
over  the  wall,  and  then,  with  a  laugh,  saying  to 
his  father's  gardener,  the  playmate  probably  of 
his  own  earlier  days,  Harry,  see  if  there  is  not 
something  for  you  there  among  the  cabbages." 
The  frolicsomeness  of  Howard  in  hisL  youth  bore 
the  stamp  of  true  kindliness  of  disposition,  and 
that  punctuality  in  engagements  which  marked 
the  entire  history  of  Howard  in  his  manhood. 
But  he  did  not  live  in  the  Clapton  House — 
1  that  was  let.  His  own  place  of  abode  was  Stoke 
I  Newington.  He  had  lodgings  there,  where  he 
studied  and  improved  his  mind.  The  delicate 
state  of  his  health  required  more  attentive  nurs- 
ing than  he  found  in  the  house  where  he  first 
lodged,  so  he  removed  to  apartments  under  the 
roof  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Lownc,  a  widow  of  a  little 
property,  residing  in  Church-street,  who  devoted 
her  time  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  young 
invalid.  He  had  some  rather  strange  notions, 
j  and  when  they  shaped  themselves  into  the  form 
of  duty,  they  always  rested  upon  a  very  firm 
substratum  of  conscientiousness.  Though  he 
was  only  twenty-five,  he  considered  that  he  could 
justly  repay  the  lady  for  her  kindness,  though 
she  was  fifty-two,  by  nothing  less  than  the  otter 
of  his  band  in  marriage,  with  the  resolution  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  her  life  who  had 
saved  his.  The  eccentric  proposal  was  at  first 
refused,  but  being  strongly  urged,  was  at  length 
accepted,  and  Howard  amply  redeemed  his  vow. 
He  always  expressed  himself  as  having  been 
happy  in  his  choice,  though  his  domestic  enjoy- 
ment was  of  a  diflPerent  character  from  that  which 
he  afterwards  so  richly  reaped  during  the  ten 
years  of  wedded  companionship  he  spent  with 
his  second  wife — his  beloved  Henrietta.  The 
first  Mrs.  Howard  died  in  175;"),  between  two 
and  three  years  after  her  marriage,  and  lies 
buried  in  St.  Mary's,  White-chapol.  Howard 
felt  lonely  when  this  tie  was  dissolved,  and  broke 
up  housekeeping,  giving  away  his  furniture  to 
the  poor  of  the  village.  The  old  gardener  we 
l^ave  njcntioned  received  for  his  sha«re  a  bedstead 
and  bedding,  a  table  and  half  a  dozen  chairs, 
together  with  a  new  seythe — a  dividend  of  the 
philanthropist's  relies  which,  at  n  subsequent 
period,  wluui  the  donor's  fame  had  spread  far 
and  wide,  beeatne  mightily  enehanocd  in  value. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascortnining  the  houso 
where  Howard  livi^l  at  Stoko  Nowington.  but  we 
know  where  In*  worshippod.  We  have  a  vivid 
reeollootii^n  of  fln^  old  independent  rliapol  tlioro. 
as  it  appeared  about  twenty  years  ago.  then  nnioh 
in  the  same  state  it  had  been  in  from  the  bejin- 
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ning.  The  small  pulpit,  surmounted  with  a  huge 
souuding-board,  and  the  tall-backed  pews  and 
heavy  galleries,  spoke  of  other  days,  constituting 
an  appropriate  back-ground  for  the  figure  of  young 
Mr.  Howard  in  earnest  prayer,  or  reverently 
listening  to  his  pastor,  Micaiah  Townscnd.  The 
man  of  whom  we  write,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  eminent  for  his  spiritual  piety,  no  less  than 
his  active  benevolence.  He  breathed  through 
his  letters  and  journals  a  devotional  fervor  which, 
while  they  rebuke  the  languid  religious  senti- 
ments of  frigid  professors  of  Christianity,  are 
calculated  to  excite  a  sympathetic  ardor  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  any  spiritual  sensibility. 
The  motto  on  his  monument  in  Cardington 
church,  written  by  himself,  was  expressive  of  his 
evangelical  creed,  and  his  tone  of  humble  con- 
fidence from  first  to  last,  "  My  hope  is  in  Christ." 

Howard  removed  to  lodgings  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  whence,  we  presume,  he  afterwards  re- 
turned. That  visit  to  the  continent  was  a  very 
eventful  one.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  bar- 
barously treated,  and  detained  for  some  months 
a  captive  in  France.  There  he  saw  and  felt 
what  entered  into  his  soul,  and  afterwards  helped 
to  impel  him  onward  in  his  astonishing  career  of 
prison  visitation  and  reform.  He  was  permitted 
to  return  to  England,  so  strong  was  the  confidence 
he  inspired,  to  negotiate  himself  with  the  govern- 
ment for  his  liberation.  He  had  pledged  his 
honor  to  go  back  to  prison  if  he  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  when  his  friends  congratulated  him  on  his 
escape,  he  desired  them  to  defer  their  expressions 
of  joy,  till  he  had  obtained  an  honorable  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations.  So  the  shadow  of 
Howard  passes  us  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  out 
on  parole,  like  another  Regulus,  prepared  to  re- 
enter the  land  of  captivity  if  he  cannot  obtain 
liberty  upon  terms  fair  and  just.  A  right  noble 
study  is  that  for  the  men  of  commerce,  and  for 
all  sorts  of  men  who  pass  by  St.  Paul's  every 
day:  My  word  is  my  bond.  This  sentiment, 
embodied  in  the  conduct  even  of  a  heathen,  ought 
surely  to  guide  all  believers  in  that  book  which 
commends  him  who  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt 
and  changeth  not." 

(To  be  continued.) 


GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

The  silkworm  cannot  accomplish  the  object  of 
its  creation  without  the  mulberry  leaf — the 
substance  on  which  it  feeds — and  God,  as  if  to 
ensure  the  continuation  of  this  useful  species, 
has  so  ordained  it  that  no  other  insect  will  par- 
take of  the  same  food,  thus  ensuring  a  certain 
supply  for  the  little  spinster.  This  appears  a 
small  matter,  yet  it  as  clearly  exhibits  design 
and  goodness  in  the  creating  power  as  the  laws 
which  hold  the  bodies  of  our  astral  and  stellar 
system  together. 


Editorial  Correspondence  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
THE  ALPS. 
Chamountx,  Savoy,  June  20,  1S55. 
Mont  Blanc  is  not,  as  many  suppose  it,  a 
gigantic  pile  of  rock  and  ice  rising  abruptly  from 
an  arable  plain,  but  the  highest  peak  in  a  great 
I  system  of  mountains,  covering  many  thousand 
!  square  miles  of  Central  Europe,  and  elevating  its 
I  entire  surfabe — a  few  narrow  valleys  excepted — 
i  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
1  of  the  seas.    I  have  had  several  glimpses  of  the 
j  monarch's   reverend    head,  which  towers  just 
j  above  the  steep  Aiguille  du  Midi,  which  prises 
!  some  4,000  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  Arve  under 
my  window,  and  of  course  rather  more  than  7,000 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Here  at  Chamounix 
the  crest  of  Mont  Blanc  is  still  some  ten  miles 
distant,  and  I  apprehend  that  I  shall  never  ob- 
tain a  nearer  view  of  it.    Even  that  which  I 
hoped  to  gain  from  the  summit  of  the  Flagore, 
\  which  rises  abruptly  and  loftily  from  the  opposire  ^ 
I  (western)  bank  of  the  Arve,  has  been  unattain- 
I  able,  because  of  the  canopy  of  cloud  and  fog  which , 
j  with  very  brief  interruptions,  has  over-hung  this 
j  valley  ever  since  I  entered  it,  five  days  ago. 
i  Several  have  meantime  toilsomely  climbed  to  the 
adjacent  pinnacle,  only  to  find  it  enshrouded  like 
the  valley  below,  and  to  find  themselves  obliged 
to  return  unrewarded  for  their  effort,  except  by  a 
glorious  appetite.    1  have  profited  by  their  ex- 
perience without  sharing  their  fatigue.  Moun- 
tain-climbing is  a  very  wholesome  exercise — T 
used  to  enjoy  it,  and  can  still  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  my  young  friends  as  exhilarating  to 
the  spirits  and  favorable  to  digestion — but,  by 
those  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  this,  like  many 
other  pleasures,  will  naturally  be  enjoyed  in 
moderation.    It  is,  therefore,  of  not  the  least 
consequence  to  me  personally  that  Mont  Blanc 
is  inaccessible  at  this  season  and  till  some  time 
in  August — no  guide  being  permitted  to  scale 
the  int:rveuiug  precipices  and  brave  the  con- 
stantly falling  avalanches  which  furrow  its  sides, 
if  any  adventurer  would  be  found  fool-hardy 
enough  to  desire  it.    I  am  very  well  content  to 
admire  the  lonelj^  peak  at  a  respectful  distance, 
though  the  view  from  the  Flagerc  of  the  entir.^ 
cluster  of  pinnacles,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  of 
which  he  is  chief,  would  have  been  mo^t  we'come. 
As  it  is,  I  njust  even  content  myself  with  my 
yesterday's  ascent  to 

3Iontanvert. 
The  Bridle-path  that  leads  to  Montanvert  runs 
up  the  valley  for  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of 
this  village,  then  bears  abruptly  to  the  right,  and 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  mountain — steep, 
rocky  and  difficult  from  the  outset.  Patches  of 
gr;s^  and  oats  are  assiduously  fostered  wherever 
soil  enough  can  be  held  on  the  sloping  rock  to 
nourish  them  ;  the  cattle  and  goats  of  the  village 
find  footing  and  sustenance  at  intervals  for  the 
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first  mile  of  the  path,  during  which  we  rise  about 
a  thousand  feet ;  then  the  ascent  becomes  steeper, 
the  surface  more  rocky,  and  a  scanty  growth  of 
hemlocks  acts  as  a  preventive  to  land-slides  for 
two  or  three  miles.  The  furrows  down  the 
mountain-side  are  crossed  laterally,  and  begin  to 
be  filled  with  the  still  unmelted  snows  of  last 
winter.  Our  path  zigzags  inevitably,  but  still 
preserves  a  general  northward  inclination  toward 
the  Glacier  des  Bois  and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which 
intersect  at  right  angles  the  valley  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  this  village.  These  shallow 
snow-ridges  which  cross  our  path  afford  at  pre- 
sent very  insecure  footing  for  mules,  being 
softened  by  sun  and  r.in,  and  often  undermined 
by  running  water,  aside  from  the  chance  of  their 
sliding  bodily  down  the  mountain-side,  mixing 
up  mule  and  rider  in  their  undesirable  company. 
The  reaches  of  the  path  are  very  short  and  the 
turns  necessarily  abrupt,  while  great  rocks  push 
their  jagged  points  into  the  narrow  track  from 
either  side  and  threaten  to  nip  an  unwary  rider's 
foot  between  them  and  his  mule.  Though  mine 
was  sure-footed  and  self-possessed,  with  no  other 
faults  than  the  constitutional  laziness  and  ob- 
stinacy of  his  tribe,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
for  want  of  road  about  a  mile  before  reaching  the 
summit.  This  is  not  the  peak  of  the  mountain, 
but  its  shoulder  toward  the  Mer  de  Glace,  where 
a  spot  not  too  steep  and  a  fair  exposure  to  the  sun 
have  coaxed  out  some  vegetation,  and  induced  the 
erection  of  a  rude  place  of  entertainment  and 
trafiic  in  crystals,  agates,  &c.,  from  the  adjacent 
glaciers.  From  this  house  we  zig-zagged  down 
a  precipitous  hill-side,  descending  (L  judge)  at 
least  five  hundred  perpendicular  feet  to 

La  Mer  de  Glace.  | 

The  snow  is  ever  falling,  falling,  not  in  winter  J 
only,  but  throughout  the  year,  throughout  the 
ages,  on  the  mountains  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
frost,  until  the  ravines  and  furrows  leading  down 
their  sides  arc  filled  with  it  to  a  depth  of  many 
feet,  (in  some  instances  hundreds)  so  that  if  all 
were  to  be  suddenly  melted,  the  valleys  below 
would  be  deluged  and  their  population  swept 
away.  But  this  vast  body  of  snow  docs  not  melt 
and  never  will,  unlil  the  final  conflagration,  if 
such  there  is  to  bo  ;  yet  the  congealed  deposit 
cannot  be  augmented  forever.  Slowly  the  snow 
is  transformed  by  its  own  weight,  and  by  an  oc- 
l  asional  breath  of  gentler  air,  into  ice  ;  evcrj 
lioiir  some  slide  or  avalanche  bears  down  a  mass 
i  f  it  to  some  less  frigid  resting  place  ;  slowly  the 
icy  mass,  now  miles  in  extent  and  in  places  fifty 
to  a  hundred  feet  deep,  is  crowded  by  the  weight 
of  the  constantly  accumulating  masses  behind  it, 
I'urthcr  and  further  from  the  lofty  summits  down 
the  steep  declivities,  carrying  with  it  large  rocks 
which  it  has  imheddeil,  breaking  off  portions  of 
others,  grinding  om^  upon  another,  and  each 
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the    vast,    immovable  mountain-billows 


across  which  they  are  impelled,  mixing  pebble, 
splinter  and  new-made  sand  with  its  own  sub- 
stance, to  which  fresh  accretions  are  added  each, 
chilly  night.  In  places,  as  lower  and  less  frigid 
altitudes  are  reached,  water  in  its  liquid  form 
begins  to  percolate  through  and  drip  from  the 
icy  immensity  into  the  hollows  and  crevices  be- 
neath ;  for  the  mountain  gorges  and  plateaus 
which  form  its  bed  are  rigidly  rocky  and  irregu- 
lar, so  that  pools  gradually  form  beneath  the  ice, 
and  are  slowly  swelled  by  the  infiux  of  water 
until  more  room  is  indispcn.sable,  and  the  strong 
barrier  above  is  burst  with  a  noise  ]ike  thunder. 
Other  fractures  and  crevices  are  made  while 
crossing  immovable  ridges  of  rock  in  the  channel; 
while  still  greater  contortions  and  upheavals  are 
occasioned  by  the  narrowing  of  the  basin  between 
two  spurs  of  opposite  mountains.  Such  as  La 
Mer  de  Glace — the  Sea  of  Ice — which  has  its 
origin  in  the  depressions  which  furrow  the  sides 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  his  satellites,  and  is  said  to 
be  fifty- four  miles  in  length,  (counting,  I  pre- 
sume, all  its  afBuents  and  sinuosities,)  and  which 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width. 

Aided  by  my  guide,  I  walked  half  way  across 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  on  the  faint  suggestion  of  a 
path  which  leads  from  Mon  tan  vert  across  it,  and 
over  a  shoulder  of  the  Aiguilles  du  Dru  to  the 
Jardin,  a  green  and  grassy  plateau  in  raid-summer 
on  the  south  front  of  a  mountain,  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea — probably  the  highest  patch  of 
verdure  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  They  tell  me 
that,  some  time  in  July,  the  young  cattle  of 
Chamounix  are  collected  and  driven  up  to 
Montanvert,  thence  down  to  and  across  the  Mer 
de  Glace  and  on  up  to  the  Jardin,  there  to  feed 
under  the  care  of  a  solitary  shepherd  through 
the  ensuing  month.  At  its  close,  another  shep- 
herd arrives  with  a  supply  of  food  for  another 
month,  at.  the  end  of  which  the  cattle  are  driven 
home,  the  snows  by  this  time  returning  to  claim 
the  Jardin  as  their  own.  Of  course,  some  labor 
is  required  in  preparing  the  ice-sea  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cattle  either  way  ;  for  the  ice  is  so 
tilted  and  jangled  that,  even  with  an  Alpine 
staff,  a  stranger  traverses  it  with  difficulty.  Its 
surface  at  this  low  point,  where  it  feels  the  milder 
air  of  Chamounix,  is  now  softened  and  honey- 
combed into  a  slu.shy,  sleety  snow ;  now  you 
scramble  up  the  coned  side  of  a  great  block,  then 
you  walk  upon  its  upper  edge,  with  a  crevice 
that  would  admit  your  body  rcachinir  sheer  down 
further  than  you  can  see  on  one  side,  and  the 
steeply  inclined  face  of  tho  Mock  on  the  other. 
Here  a  dozen  blocks  arc  tilted  up  into  a  don.o- 
like  structure  twenty  or  thirty  feet  hii:h  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  idiasm  of  nearly  ot^u.-^l  8116 
iliscloses  a  pool  of  water  in  the  lM>ttoms,  U8i  ally 
covoreil  with  thin,  fre>h  ire.  Y«ni  can  only  bo 
tolerably  sure  of  your  fo(»ting  by  ecnMnually  and 
smartly  probing  tho  ice  before  yini  with  yor.r 
Alpine  staff.     In  short,  T  don't  k:;ow  a  Ics^  in- 
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vitinoj  promenade  thati  that  afforded  by  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  and  I  was  more  pleased  at  gottino;  off 
than  I  had  been  at  getting  on  it.  It  would  have 
been  absurd  to  push  across  and  up  to  the  Jardin, 
2,000  feet  higher,  as  it  was  spitting  snow  even 
herO;  and  had  snowed  considerably  the  day  be- 
fore, so  that  it  was  morally  certain  that  the 
Jardin  would  be  found  knee  deep  in  snow. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FRIEND  8'  I  N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  N  C  E  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  18,  1855.' 

Wanted, — From  No.  1  to  8  inclusive  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Intelligencer.  Those  of 
our  friends  who  do  not  preserve  them  for  bind- 
ing, will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  sending  by  mail 
a  copy  of  either  or  all  of  the  above. 

The  article  on  Tobacco  taken  from  the  Na- 
tional Magazine  is  compiled  from  official  sources, 
and  exhibits  facts  which  should  cause  us  serious- 
ly to  ponder  on  the  evils  which  result  to  the 
human  family  by  the  use  of  this  poisonous  weed. 
We  would  especially  commend  its  perusal  to  our 
young  readers,  whose  habits  have  not  become 
so  fixed  as  to  enslave  them  to  the  use  of  this 
deleterious  article.  The  medical  testimony  as 
to  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  physical  and 
moral  being,  is  particularly  impressive,  and  we 
hope  to  see  such  facts  widely  disseminated. 

Recent  statistics  reveal  the  appalling  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  disease  and  insanity 
which  prevails,  particularly  iu  our  public  institu- 
tions, is  attributable  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

Before  public  attention  was  roused  to  the  sub- 
ject, these  results  were  not  generally  suspected, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  if  similar  investiga- 
tions were  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  the  results  would  prove  that  it  also  ex- 
ercises an  injurious  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  which  in  many  instances  produces  physi- 
cal and  mental  derangement.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  wherever  a  habit  has  been  ac- 
quired which  unduly  excites  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  always  injurious,  and  if  persisted  in,  will  in 
many  instances  produce  alarming,  if  not  fatal 
results. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  almost  every  ine- 
briate is  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  which 
produces  upon  the  nervous  system  an  effect  some- 
what similar  to  intoxicating  drinks,  audit  should 


excite  serious  enquiry  whether  those  who  indulge 
in  its  use,  are  not  more  liable  than  others  to  be- 
come slaves  to  the  vice  of  intemperance. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  tobacco  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  most  care- 
less observer  must  be  struck  with  the  large 
number  of  young  people,  and  even  children,  who 
indulge  in  this  hurtful  practice. 

Again,  when  we  consider  the  area  of  ground 
which  is  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  a  plant, 
which  is  not  only  useless  except  for  medicinal 
purposes,  but  poisonous  in  its  character  and  de- 
structive to  the  health  of  the  human  family,  how 
can  we,  as  Christians,  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
consuming  it  ? 

The  same  capital  and  labor  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  would  materially  lessen  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  which  all  classes  of 
society  would  be  benefitted. 

Died, — On  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  at  her 
residence  in  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
Mary  J,,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Catharine  D. 
Lukens,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  asje.  Truly  may 
it  be  said  she  was  a  patient  sufferer,  especially 
during  the  last  week  of  her  illness;  manifesting 
her  feelings  by  a  calm,  tranquil  mind,  never  com- 
plaining, only  remarking  at  times  that  she  was 
perfectly  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  in  whatever 
way  her  disease  would  terminate. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Friends,  keep  up  your  little  meetings,  for 
therein  rests  a  blessing.  Keep  up  your  little 
meetings,  and  take  the  children  with  you  ;  for  as 
"  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  even  so  are 
the  immediate  visitations  of  divine  love,  which 
come  in  upon  the  mm^ prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

Amid  the  bustle  of  business  or  the  excitement 
of  pleasure,  this  preparation  may  not  always  be 
known,  thus  the  offered  blessing  passes  by,  and 
we  partake  not  of  that  refreshment  which  was 
designed  to  invigorate  the  spiritual  life.  But 
our  little  silent  meetings,  if  attended  and  kept 
up  under  a  remembrance  of  the  promise  "  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst, ^'  are  seasons  eminently  fitted  (o 
prepare  us  for  those  visitations  of  good,  where- 
with our  Father  in  heaven  condescends  to  bless 
his  children,  and  which  minister  abundantly  to 
our  edification,  our  comfort  and  our  enlargement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  things  that  make  for 
peace,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation. 

Yerily  we  are  blessed,  in  that  we  may  retire 
for  a  while  from  the  cares  of  life  and  the  atten- 
dant perplexities,  and  know  our  strength  renewed 
by  waiting  upon  Him  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  children,  and  the 
many  allurements  surrounding  them,  calculated 
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to  attach  their  affections  too  closely  to  earth, 
which  is  "  a  broken  reed  at  best,  and  oft  a  spear," 
can  we  set  lightly  by' or  neglect  the  opportunity 
afforded  us  by  society  arrangements,  of  placing 
them  once,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  within 
the  reach  or  the  influence  of  circumstances,  so 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  good,  as  our  little 
gatherinors  furnish — where,  withdrawn  from  all 
outward  confusions  or  excitements,  the  young 
mind  may  be  led  to  search  within  itself  for  the 
p^arl  of  great  price.  Surely  upou  this  engage- 
ment, the  blessing  of  heaven  will  rest,  even  as 
the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the 
showers  upon  the  grass. 

Then  parents,  keep  up  your  little  meetings, 
and  take  the  children  with  yoa,  and  this  blessing 
will  not  be  withheld. 

In  the  views  thus  presented,  the  attendance 
of  our  religious  meetings  is  held  up  as  a  privilege, 
but  it  is  also  a  duty.  We  are  called  thus  to 
assemble  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  our 
Allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  and  our  depen- 
ience  upon  Him  for  life  and  all  its  blessings.  Let 
us  not  prove  recreant  to  this  duty.  Let  us  not 
turn  aside  from  it,  through  discouragements,  be- 
cause of  the  smallness  of  our  number  or  the 
absence  of  life  wherewith  we  may  at  times  be 
tried,  lest  the  reproof  given  formerly  be  applica- 
ble unto  us,  yo  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
he  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves 
and  were  filled."  If,  in  going  to  our  religious 
meetings,  our  eye  is  outward  to  observe  surround- 
ng  circumstances,  or  our  ear  only  turaed  to  hear 
)utward  teachings,  it  is  probable  discouragements 
ind  disappointments  will  be  our  portion ;  but  if 
ve  assemble,  though  with  but  the  two  or  three, 
inder  such  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  finite 
nan  to  Infinitude,  that  the  breathings  of  the  spirit 
ire,  "  what  shall  we  render  unto  Thee  for  all  thy 
jenefits  then  will  the  regard  of  heaven's  King 
)e  to  usward,  and  whether  in  his  wisdom  He 
lispenses  a  feast  or  a  fast,  all  will  be  well,  and 
tur  acknowledgment  be,  even  though  clothed 
jpon  with  poverty  as  with  a  garment,  "  it  is 
;ood  for  us  that  we  have  been  here." 

Then,  parents,  keep  up  your  little  meetings,  and 
ike  thechildreii  with  you  ;  for  surrounded  as  they 
u-e  with  the  innumerable  beauties  of  the  external 
vnrld,  they  need  to  be  reminded //-o??!  who7n  all 
hose  blessings  flow,  lest  in  the  en  joyment  of  tiie 
)eautiful  gifts,  they  forget  to  make  the  return 
()  the  bountiful  (jiver,  which  is  His  due,  even 
he  Jirst  place  in  their  young  heart's  alVections. 
Vnd  it  may  bo,  there  arc  few  situations  more 
avor.ible  to  the  encouragomont  of  a  reverential 
nd  devotional  feeling,  under  whicli  .such  an 
iTering  may  be  acceptably  made,  than  when 
ollected  with  their  older  frieu  Is,  and  p.M'adven- 
urc,  surrounded  by  the  hallowed  inlluence  of 
pirits  b.)wed  in  hu.mhlc  icaidii;/  before  the  (Iroat 
liuister  of  ministers. 
Then,  friends^  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  your 


little  meetings,  and  take  the  children  with  you. 
for  therein  rests  a  blessing.  J.  J. 

Philadelphia,  Sthmo.  1st,  1855. 


THE   MOST  POPULAR   PLANT    IN    THE  WORLD. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  prepared  f*^^ 
the  fact,  that  tobacco,  though  not  food  either  for 
man  or  beast,  is  the  most  extensively  used  of  all 
vegetable  productions,  and,  next  to  salt,  the 
most  generally  consumed  of  all  productions  what- 
ever— animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — on  the  face 
of  the  globe.    In  one  form  or  othei:,  but  most 
commonly  in  that  of  fume  or  smoke,  it  is  parta- 
ken of  "  by  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage  there 
is  no  climate,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  in 
which  it  is  not  used ;  there  is  no  nation  that  has 
declined  adopting  it.    Europeans — except  in  the 
extreme  East — are  allowed  t'»  be  the  most  mode- 
rate consumers,  in  consequence  of  its  being  with 
j  them  generally  an  article  of  import  and  of  heavy 
taxation;  while  their  form  of  civilization  agrees 
I  to  refuse  the  luxury  to  the  gentler  sex.  The 
I  official  returns  prove  that  the  consumption  is  on 
an  average  16.86  ounces,  or  considerably  more 
'  than  a  pound  weight,  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
•  child  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
I  Britain  and  Ireland.    JMoreover,  this  consump- 
I  tion  is  greatly  on  the  iucre:ise.    Between  the 
I  years  l!^21  and  1831  the  increase  was  at  the 
:  rate  of  about  one  ounce  per  head  ;  during  the 
!  next  ten  years,  it  was  somewhat  less  than  an 
'  ounce  ',  but  from  181-1  to  1851  it  was  three 
!  ounces  ;  making  an  increase  of  nearly  forty-four 
per  cent-  in  proportion  to  the  population  within 
j  the  last  thirty  years.    In  Denmark,  exclusive  of 
the  duchies,  the  average  consumption  in  1851  was 
nearly  seventy  ounces  per  head.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing to  what  is  used  in  warm  countries,  where  to- 
j  bacco  is  grown  with  facility,  and  free  from  taxa- 
I  tion.    Mr.  Crawford,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
I  for  most  of  these  facts,*  had  occasion  to  remark 
!  its  prevalence  in  Further  India  during  his  mis- 
I  sions  in  1821  and  1S26.     He  says  :  "  The  prac- 
I  tice  of  smoking  obtains  universally  among  the 
:  Burmans  of  all  ranks,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
j  almost  all  ages  ;  for  I  have  seen  children  scarcely 
I  three  years  old  who  seemed  quite  familiar  with 
'  it."    And  again  :    Among  tlie  Siamese  the  uso 
(  of  tobacco  has  become  universal  ;  they  chew  it 
in  moderate  quantities,  but  sn)oke  it  perpetually. 
A  Siamese  is  seldom  to  be  seen  without  a  cis?ar 
in  his  mouth,  or  stuck  behind  his  oar  ready  for 
use."     iMr.  Crawford  adds:  "As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  I  shall  attempt  to  estimate  (ho  total 
annual  production  of  tobacco  —  a  plant,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  throe  hundred  and  sixty  voars 
ago  was  conliiiod  to  the  scanty  population  of  tho 
continent  of  America,  and  which  was  uuquestiou- 

♦Pappi  on  tho  History  ami  Consumption  ofTobttcco, 

in  the  Join  unl  o  f  th*  Statistical  Socitty^  KngUntl)  for 
M.irch,  1853. 
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ably  unknown  in  every  age  to  the  people  of 
the  Old  World.  If  the  population  of  the 
earth  be  taken  at  one  thousand  millions,  and 
the  consumption  reckoned  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  or  seventy  ounces  a  head, 
the  produce  of  the  whole  world  will  amount  to 
near  two  millions  of  tons  -  (1,953,125)  a  year. 
Seventy  ounces  a  head,  of  course,  far  exceeds 
the  average  consuuiption  of  Europe,  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  which  tobacco,  as  before  stated, 
is  heavily  taxed.  It  is  certain,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  th^^it  it  falls  far  short  of  the  con- 
sumption of  Asia,  containing  the  majority  of 
mankind,  where  women  and  children  smoke  as 
well  as  men,  and  where  the  article  is  moreover 
untaxed."  The  value  of  the  quantity  thus 
reckoned  at  two  pence  apound,  amounts  to  above 
£36,000,000  sterling.  Otie  cause,  no  doubt,  of 
the  rapid  ditfusion  of  this  luxury,  is  found  in  the 
wide  geographical  bounds  within  which  it  can 
be  raised.  It  is  grown  without  difiiculty  from 
the  equator  to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
finest  qualities  preferring  the  region  between  the 
15th  and  the  35th. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  all  the 
species — about  forty  in  number — are  natives  of 
America,  and  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Old  World  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  who  1 
found  it  in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  | 
and  St.  Domingo,  as  Cortes  did  among  the  Mexi-  ( 
cans.    Either  of  these  individuals  may  ,have  in- 
troduced it  into  Spain;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
the  exact  time  when  it  first  became  known  there. 
In  1560,  Jean  Nicot,  an  agent  of  the  king  of  | 
France,  procured  some  seeds  at  Lisbon,  trans-  \ 
mitted  them  to  his  own  countr}",  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  giving  the  plant  the  generic  name, 
JVicotiana,  by  which  it  is  known  to  science.  It 
is  believed  that  its  first  introduction  to  England  ! 
was  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1586 — that  is, 
not  till  nearly  a  century  after  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.    It  was  received  with  the  great- 
est erithusiasm;  and  the  practice  of  smoking  in- 
creased and  prevailed  so  rapidly,  that  in  the 
short  period  of  thirty  years  from  its  first  intro- 
duction. Englishmen  had,  it  would  seem,  become 
the  greatest  smokers  in  Christendom.    So  we 
gather  from  the  celebrated  Counteyhlasit,  written 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  King  James,  and 
published  among  his  other  works  in  1616. 

The  royal  expostulation,  as  it  would  seem, 
prevailed  little  against  the  fascinations  of  to- 
bacco-smoke :  the  consumption  in  England  con- 
tinued to  increase  ;  the  very  colony  which  the 
king  himself  countenanced  in  Virginia  became 
the  chief  source  of  supply  ;  nay,  the  noxious 
herb  was  raised  in  England  with  some  success, 
in  spite  of  the  direct  prohibitions  of  this  monarch 
and  his  successor,  Charles  I.  It  needed  the 
strong  arm  of  Cromwell  wholly  and  effectually 
to  suppress  the  cultivation,  since  which  it  has 
been  entirely  an  object  of  foreign  commerce — a 


source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  heavy  duty,  and  the  great  staple 
of  contraband  trade  for  the  same  reason. 

Those  who,  in  our  days,  are  viewing  with 
alarm  the  progress  it  is  making  in  public  favor, 
have  felt  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  strain,  ad 
dressing  themselves  to  our  reason  by  the  scien- 
tific demonstration  of  its  noxious  tendencies. 
Professor  Johnston,  for  instance,  in  his  Chemis- 
try of  Co7iimon  Life,  has  furnished  an  analysis  of 
its  constituent  parts.  Thes^e,  he  says,  are  three 
in  number — a  volatile  oil,  a  volatile  alkali,  and  an 
empyreumatic  oil.  The  volatile  oil  has  the 
smell  of  tobacco,  and  a  bitter  taste,  producing  on 
the  mouth  and  throat  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
which  arises  from  the  smoke.  Applied  to  the 
nostrils,  it  provokes  sneezing  ;  and  taken  inward- 
ly, gives  rise  to  giddiness  and  sickness.  The 
volatile  alkali  has,  besides  the  smell,  an  acrid, 
burning,  and  long  persistent  tobacco  taste,  and 
is  narcotic;  and  as  a  poison,  scarcely  inferior  to 
prussic  acid,  a  single  drop  being  sufficient  to  kill 
a  dog.  So  irritating  is  the  vapor  of  this  sub- 
stance, that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  room 
where  one  drop  of  it  has  been  evaporated.  Well: 
as  a  hundred  poundweights  of  dry  tobacco  yield 
about  seven  pounds  of  nicotin,  it  follows  that  in 
smoking  a  hundred  grains,  or  about  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  tobacco,  there  may  be  imbibed  two 
grains  or  more  of  this  nicotin,  one  of  the 
most  subtle  of  all  known  poisons.  The  empyreu- 
matic oil  has  similarly  acrid,  narcotic,  and 
poisonous  qualities.  One  drop  of  it  applied  to 
the  tongue  of  a  cat  brought  on  convulsions,  and 
death  followed  in  two  minutes.  The  Hottentots 
are  said  to  destroy  snakes  in  this  way  :  they  put 
a  drop  of  this  oil  on  the  tongue  of  the  reptile, 
and  it  dies  as  instantaneously  as  if  struck  by  the 
electric  fluid. 

Mr.  Johnston  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  cigar, 
especially  if  smoked  to  the  end,  discharges  into 
the  mouth  everything  that  is  produced  by  com- 
bustion ;  that  the  more  rapidly  the  leaf  burns 
;  and  the  smoke  is  inhaled,  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  poisonous  matter  imbibed;  and  that, 
finally,  when  the  saliva  is  retained,  the  nervous 
system  of  the  smoker  receives  the  fullest  effect 
of  all  the  three  narcotic  ingredients  of  the  smoke. 
It  is  thus  accounted  for  that  the  short  cutty  has 
come  into  favor  among  inveterate  smokers  ;  any 
other  pipe  would  be  tame  and  tasteless  after  a 
strong  cigar. 

The  chewer  of  tobacco,  it  is  shown,  escapes 
the  action  of  the  poisonous  oil  which  is  produ- 
ced in  the  combustion  of  the  leaf ;  and  the  drug 
of  the  snuffer  is  still  milder  than  that  of  the 
chewer.  A  large  proportion  of  the  nicotin 
escapes,  or  is  decomposed,  in  the  fermentation  to 
which  the  tobacco  is  twice  exposed  in  making 
snuff,  and  the  drying  or  roasting  carries  off  an 
additional  portion,  and  also  some  of  the  natural 
volatile  oil ;  so  that  even  the  rapees,  which  arc 
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generally  made  from  the  strongest  leaf,  contain- 
ing five  or  six  per  cent,  of  nicotin,  retain  only 
two  per  cent,  when  the  manufacture  is  complete. 

Professor  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  has  followed 
up  these  scientific  expositions  by  some  practical 
observations.  He  proves,  by  indisputable  facts, 
some  of  which  have  come  under  his  own  notice, 
that  excessive  smoking  pi'oduces  the  most  direful 
con.sequences,  both  locally  and  constitutionally  : 
locally,  by  occasioning  cancerous  ulcerations 
about  the  mouth  ;  and  constitutionally,  by  in- 
ducing, among  other  eifects,  dyspepsia,  diarrhosa, 
disease  of  the  liver,  congestion  of  the  brain,  loss 
of  UiCmory,  amaurosis  generally  confined  to  one 
eye,  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  even  mania. 

When  a  youth  commences  his  apprenticeship 
to  smoking  tobacco,"  says  Mr.  Lizars,  "he  suf- 
fers often  the  most  inconceivably  miserable  sick- 
ness and  vomiting — almost  as  bad  as  sea-sickness. 
It  generally  produces  these  effects  so  rapidlj^, 
that  their  production  must  entirely  depend  on 
nervous  influence,  as  giddiness  is  almost  imme- 
diately induced.  The  antidote  or  cure  for  this 
miserable  condition  is  drinking  strong  coffee  or 
brandy  and  water,  and  retiring  to  a  bed  or  sofa, 
if  he  perseveres,  he  has  just  to  suffer  onward, 
until  his  nervous  system  becomes  habituated  to 
the  noxious  weed,  and  too  often  to  the  bottle  at 
Lhe  same  time.  It  is  truly  melancholy  to  wit- 
ness the  great  number  of  the  young  who  smoke 
now-a-days  ;  and  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  how 
many  promising  youths  must  be  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  enfeebled  in  thuir  minds,  before 
:hoy  arrive  at  manhood."  I 

Two  cases  only  we  shall  notice  :  one  of  the 
ocal,  the  other  . of  the  constitutional  effects  of 
smoking.  The  former  was  the  case  of  a  captain 
n  the  Indian  navy,  who,  from  smoking  cheroots, 
iiad  contracted  an  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  left  cheek,  extending  backward  to 
:ho  tonsil  and  pharynx  of  the  same  side,  bav- 
in,l;' all  the  el  aracteristic  appearancs  of  cancer. 
Such  was  his  condition  when  he  applied  to  our 
luthor  ]  but  the  disease  resisted  every  mode  of 
treatment,  and  he  died  the  victim  (,i  the  cheroots. 

The  other  is  the  case  of  a  man — an  American, 
t  would  seem— who,  according  to  his  own  state- 
iKMit,  began  chewing  tobacco  at  seventeen  years 
»r  age,  swallowing  the  juice  to  avoid  tlie  injury 
ic  apprehended  might  accrue  to  his  lungs  froiii 
;onstaut  spitting.  He  afterwards  suffered  much 
Vom  gnawing  at  the  stomach,  a  capricious  appe- 
iii',  nausea,  vomiting  of  his  meals,  emaciation, 
lei  vous  irritability,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
After  seven  years  thu.s  passed,  lie  became  the 
iubject  of  atii/ind  pec f oris  "  Otie  day  after 
linner,"  ho  said,  relating  his  case  to  Dr.  Corson 
)r  New  York,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  in 
i  iise  pains  in  the  chest,  gasping  fur  breath,  ;ind 
I  sensation  as  if  a  crowbar  were  pressed  tightly 
l  om  the  right  breast  to  the  left,  till  it  came  anil 
wi.sted  in  a  knot  round  the  heart,  which  now 


stopped  deadly  still  for  a  moment  and  then 
leaped  like  a  dozen  frogs.  After  two  hours  of 
deathlike  suffering,  the  attack  ceased  ;  and  I 
found  that  ever  after  my  heart  minted  ecery 
fourth  heat !  My  physician  said  that  I  had  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  must  die  suddenly, 
and  need  only  take  a  little  brandy  for  the  pain- 
ful paroxysms;  and  I  soon  found  it  the  only 
thing  that  gave  them  any  relief.  For  the  next 
twentj-seven  years  I  continued  to  suffer  milder 
attacks  like  the  above,  lasting  from  one  to  seve- 
ral minutes,  sometimes  as  often  as  two  or  tliree 
times  a  day  or  night;  and  to  be  sickly-looking, 
thin,  and  pale  as  a  ghost." 

All  this  time  rhe  man  had  not  thought  of  at- 
tributing his  suffering-  to  the  u.^e  of  tobacco  ;  but 
one  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  revolt  against 
being  a  slave  to  one  vile  habit  alone,  and  after 
thirty  three  years'  use  he  renounced  it  at  once 
and  forev(  r.  "  Words,"  he  said,  "  could  not 
describe  my  suffering  and  desire  for  a  time.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  Indian  who,  next  to  all  the 
rum  in  the  world,  wanted  all  the  tobacco.  But 
my  firm  will  conquertd.  In  a  month  my 
paroxysms  nearly  ceased,  and  soon  after  left  en- 
tirely. I  was  directly  a  new  man,  and  grew 
stout  and  hale  as  you  see.  With  the  exception 
of  a  little  asthmatic  breatliing,  in  close  rooms 
and  the  like,  for  nearly  twenty  years'  since  I 
have  enjoyed  excellont  health." 

On  examination.  Dr.  Corson  found  the  heart 
of  this  individual  apparently  healthy  in  size  and 
structure,  only  irregular,  intermitting  still  at 
every  fourth  pulsation.  He  is  now,  or  was  a 
few  months  ago,  still  living,  a  highly  intelligent 
man,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  stout,  ruddy,  and 
managing  a  large  business. 

Facts  like  these  are  worthy  the  grave  consid- 
eration j)f  those  who  use  the  noxious  herb,  if 
no  better  plea  can  be  urged  in  its  defense  than 
that  it  passes  an  idle  hour,  and  supplies  the  care- 
worn and  depressed  spirit  with  a  gentle  and 
soothing  species  of  intoxication. — Xad-mal  Mo<j'i- 


COAL  AS  A  FUEL. 

Speaking  of  the  u-e  of  coal  as  fuel,  the  Fvail- 
road  Times  ren)ark>  : 

"  The  progress  of  vow]  consumption  Is  a  curi- 
ou.s  part  of  our  social  history.  Tliirty  year:* 
since,  coal  wn."i  scaiccly  known  in  dwelling  houses. 
Twenty  years  since  it  had  just  htyvn  to  be  n.>«od 
in  houses.  Ten  years  since  it  was  .«cnrcoly  U!»o*i 
in  steamboats  at  all.  1 1  was  looked  upon  a.««  an 
impracticable  thing  for  steamboats  to  use  coal. 
Now  all  8teaml)oats  use  it  that  can  get  it.  The 
same  thing  will  take  place  in  regard  to  loeomo* 
lives.  They  will  be  adapted  to  coal ;  and  the 
saving  being  added  (o  the  prolits,  will  iucrense 
the  dividends  just  so  much." 
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Coal  has  been  used  in  locomotives  for  the  last 
twelve  years  to  some  extent,  and  its  cheapness 
fully  demonstrated.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  before  its  extension  to  the  Cumberland 
mines,  used  coal  in  some  of  their  locomotives 
twelve  years  ago,  and  obtained  it  from  Schuyl- 
kill county.  The  transporters  on  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Railroad  used  coal  in  their  locomotives 
at  least  seven  years  ago,  in  preference  to  wood, 
although  they  could  have  obtained  the  wood  for 
the  mere  expense  of  cutting  on  the  line  of  the 
road.  What  astonishes  us  is,  that  a  single  loco- 
motive should  have  been  built  for  the  use  of 
wood,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  where  coal 
could  have  been  obtained  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing 17  or  $8  a  ton.  Any  man  that  would  build 
a  locomotive  now  for  the  use  of  wood  as  a  fuel, 
will  find  himself  greatly  behind  the  ago.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
attribute  the  great  reduction  in  their  expenses 
to  the  use  of  coal,  although  their  wood  did  not 
eost  them  on  an  average,  over  $3  to  $1  a  cord. 

pitcairn's  island. 

(Continued  from  page  325.) 

Having  now  rapidly  run  over  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  first  settlement  of  this  interesting 
colony,  it  will  be  well  to  stop  for  a  moment  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  island,  after  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  better  the  notices  of  the 
colony  which  have  been  given  us  by  different 
visitors. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  island  is  to  be 
found  in  a  report  read  by  Captain  Worth,  (who 
visited  it  in  the  Calypso,)  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
published,  along  with  some  other  interesting 
notices  of  the  island,  in  the  Colonial  Church 
Chronide.  "  Pitcairn's  Island,''  the  captain 
says,  "at  which  I  touched  in  March,  1848,  is 
1,200  feet  high,  and  4^  miles  in  circumference, 
and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  40  miles 
distance.  Its  coast  is  bold,  and  rises  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  composed  of  high  and  weather- 
beaten  rooks,  on  which  the  surf  breaks  heavily  at 
all  times,  preventing  any  access  to  it,  save  in  two 
places  ;  the  usual  landing-place,  called  Bounty 
Bay,  possesses  a  sandy  beach,  20  or  30  yards  in 
breadth,  but  a  landing  can  only  be  effected  there 
in  fine  weather,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
islanders  in  their  whale-boats  and  canoes,  the 
bay  being  studded  with  rocks,  and  the  rollers  so 
high  and  uncertain,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  attempt  it  in  ship's  boats.  On  landing,  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  great  extent  of  rich  and 
cultivable  land  this  island  possesses,  and  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  sceneiy  that  surrounded 
me,  composed  as  it  is  of  rich  valleys  aind  precipi- 
tous rocks,  with  a  luxuriance  of  foliage  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  islands  so  small  and  detached,  pro- 
ducing notonly  those  fruits  and  vegetables  usually 
found  in  tropical  climates,  but  also  a  great  num- 


ber of  those  of  more  northern  and  colder  tem- 
peratures. I  was  told  by  the  islanders,  that  the 
cultivated  land  did  not  exceed  60  acres,  which 
was  found  amply  sufiicient  for  their  present  wants; 
but  that  the  island  contained  at  least  400  acres. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  want  of  water,  of  which 
necessary  article  the  island  contains  none  what- 
ever. This  difficulty,  which  some  years  ago  ap- 
peared so  formidable  that  the  inhabitants  were 
induced  to  abandon  the  island,  has  now  been  en- 
tirely obviated  by  the  construction  of  tanks,  in 
which  a  quantity  of  water  is  collected  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  island  produces  Indian  corn, 
yams,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  limes, 
lemons,  cocoa  nuts,  oranges,  melons,  pine-apples, 
papaw,  sugar-cane,  arrowroot,  and  tobacco ; 
bread-fruit  is  also  grown,  but  the  crop  is  uncer- 
tain. The  stock  reared  comprises  hogs,  goats, 
and  poultry,  all  of  which  are  abundant.  The 
fish  that  frequent  its  coast  are  barracouta,  alba- 
core,  mullet,  snapper,  and  small  sharks,  but  from 
the  great  depth  of  water,  the  labor  is  so  consider- 
able, that  the  employment  of  fishing  is  not 
followed  to  any  great  extent.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  59°  to  85*^  throughout  the  year;  the 
climate  may  be  considered  good,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants subject  to  but  few  diseases." 

The  description  of  the  island  given  by  Captain 
Fanshawe  is  to  much  the  same  efi"ect.  He  com- 
pares it,  as  it  first  appeared,  to  a  little  button  on 
an  immense  sheet  of  blue  cloth,  so  small  and 
solitary  did  it  seem  On  landing,  he  found  it 
very  beautiful,  richly  clothed  with  tropical  shrubs, 
and  displaying  well-cultivated  gardens,  planted 
with  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  crags  and 
precipices  imparted  to  it  a  wild  and  picturesque 
character,  the  deep  blue  sea  coming  close  up  to 
the  rocks. 

Mr.  Brodie  tells  us  that  the  island  is  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin,  the  soil  generally  of  a  deep 
red,  apparently  decomposed  lava,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. He  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  formerly  inhabited,  though  the  native  race 
must  have  been  extinct  many  years  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Bounty.  Burial-places  are  still  to. 
be  seen,  and  spear-heads  and  stone  axes  are  very 
common."  These  aboriginal  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  deserted  the  island,  probably  from  want 
of  water. 

We  will  now  inquire  how  the  existence  of  the 
colony  first  became  known  in  Europe.  I  have 
already  said  that  it  remained  unvisited  by  any 
man-of-war  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  mutineers.  A  ship  had,  in- 
deed, appeared  off  the  island  in  1795,  while  they 
were  yet  alive,  which  so  alarmed  thetn,  that  they 
hid  themselves  in  the  bush  :  but,  though  a  boat 
appears  to  have  landed,  the  crew,  it  is  supposed, 
failed  to  discover  any  sign  of  habitation,  and  it  is 
not  known  to  this  day  what  ship  it  was.  In 
1808,  the  Topaz,  an  American  merchant  ship, 
touched  at  the  island,  and  was  the  first  to  discover 
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the  inhabitants;  her  captain  sent  home  to  the 
English  Admiralty  the  chronometer  and  compass 
of  the  Bounty,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
discovery.  The  struggle  with  France,  which  was 
then  going  on,  probably  occupied  the  minds  of 
men  too  much  to  leave  room  for  any  interest  in 
the  descendants  of  the  mutineers;  but  in  1814, 
two  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  the  Briton  and  Tagus, 
the  first  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  and 
the  other  by  Captain  Pipon,  when  cruising  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  searth  of  the  American  frigate 
Essex,  most  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  an  island 
where  none  was  laid  down  in  the  charts.  I, 
therefore,  hove  to,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Staines, 
"  until  daylight,  and  then  closed  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  inhabited,  which  I  soon  discovered 
it  to  be ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  found 
that  every  individual  on  the  island,  40  in  num- 
ber, spoke  very  good  English.  They  proved  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  deluded  crew  of  the  Bounty, 
who  from  Tahiti  proceeded  to  the  above  island, 
where  the  ship  was  burnt.  Christian  appears  to 
have  been  the  leader  and  sole  cause  of  the  mutiny 
n  that  ship.  ,A  venerable  old  man,  named  John 
Adams,  is  the  only  surviving  Englishman  of  those 
Tfho  last  quitted  Tahiti  in  her,  and  whose  ex- 
implary  conduct  and  fatherly  care  of  the  little 
jolony  could  not  but  command  admiration.  The 
oious  manner  in  which  he  has  reared  all  those 
}on\  on  the  island,  the  correct  sense  of  religion 
vhich  has  been  instilled  into  their  young  minds 
)y  this  old  man,  has  given  hioi  the  pre-eminence 
)vcr  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  him  they  look  up 
IS  the  father  of  one  and  the  whole  family." 

After  speaking  of  the  fate  of  Christian  and  his 
ssociates,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  island, 
Mr  Thomas  goes  on  to  say  in  words  which  have 
t  last  been  listened  to — "  I  cannot,  liowever, 
efrain  from  offering  my  opinion,  that  it  is  well 
I'orthy  the  attention  of  our  laudable  religious 
ocieties,  particularly  that  for  Propagating  the 
jhristian  religion,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
peaking  the  Tahitian  tongue  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
ish."  kHich  was  the  first  oflicial  account  re- 
eived  of  the  little  colony.  Captain  Pipon,  of 
he  Tagus,  supplied  further  particulars.  He  ob- 
ervcs,  "  that  when  they  fell  in  with  the  island, 
hey  were  extremely  puzzled  to  know  what  it 
ould  be,  as  Pitcairn's  Island  was  represented  in 
leir  chart  to  be  about  one  liundred  and  fifty 
liles  further  to  the  westward.  If  this  new  dis- 
3very,  therefi)rc,  as  they  supposed,  it  to  be, 
wakened  their  curiosity,  it  was  .still  more  excited 
hen  they  ran  in  for  the  land  next  morning,  on 
r(  (!iving  a  few  huts  neatly  built,  amidst  plan- 
itions  laid  out  apparently  with  something  like 
I'der  and  regularity  ;  and  these  appearances con- 
i-mcd  them  yet  more  in  the  belief  that  it  could 
at  be  Pitcairn'ft  Island,  because  that  waa  de- 
;ribcd  by  navigators  to  be  uninhabited.  J*re- 
ntly  they  observed  a  few  natives  coming  down 

steep  descent  with  their  canoes   on  their 


shoulders,  and  in  a  few  minutes  perceived  one  of 
those  little  vessels  darting  through  a  heavy  surf, 
and  paddling  off  towards  the  ship;  but  their  as- 
tonishment was  extreme  when,  on  coming  along- 
side, they  were  hailed  in  the  English  language 
with  the  cry — '  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope  now.' 
The  first  young  man  that  sprang  up  the  side 
with  extraordinary  alacrity,  and  stood  before  them 
on  the  deck,  said  in  reply  to  the  question,  '  Who 
are  you  ?'  that  his  name  was  Thursday  October 
Christian,  son  of  the  late  Fletcher  Christian  by 
a  Tahitian  mother;  that  he  was  so  called  because 
he  was  brought  into  the  world  on  a  Thursday  in 
October.    Singularly  strange  as  all  this  was  to 
Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  Captain  Pipon,  this  youth 
soon  satisfied  them  that  he  was  no  other  than 
the  person  he  represented  himself  to  be,  and  that 
he  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  history 
of  the  Bounty  ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  island  be- 
fore them  was  the  retreat  of  the  mutineers  of 
that  ship.    Young  Christian  was  at  this  time 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  fine,  tall  youth, 
full  six  feet  high,  with  dark,  almost  black  hair, 
and  a  countenance  open  and  extremely  interest- 
ing.   As  he  wore  no  clothes,  except  a  piece  of 
cloth  round  his  loins,  and  a  straw  hat,  orna- 
mented with  black  cock's  feathers,  his  fine  figure 
and  well-shaped  muscular  limbs  were  displayed 
to  great  advantage,  and  attracted  general  admira- 
tion.   His  body  was  much  tanned  by  exposure 
to    the  weather,  and  his  countenance  had  a 
brownish  cast,  unmixed,  however,  with  tliat  tinge 
of  red,  so  con) m on  among  the   natives  of  the 
Pacific  islands.    Added  to  a  great  share  of  good 
humor,  we  were  glad  to  trace,  says  Captain  Pipon, 
in  his  benevolent  countenance,  all  the  features 
of  an  honest  English  face.     The  ingenuous 
manner  in  which  he  answered  all  the  questions 
put  to  him,  and  his  whole  deportment,  created  a 
lively  interest  among  the  oifficers  of  the  ship,  who, 
while  they  admired,  could  not  but  regard  him 
with  feelings  of  tenderness  and  compas^iion;  his 
manner,  too,  of  speaking  English  was  exceeding- 
ly pleasing  and  correct,  both  in  grammcr  and 
pronunciation.    His  companion  was  a  fine  hand- 
some youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  of  the  name 
of  (jeorge  Young,  son  of  Young,  the  midshipman. 
If  the  astonishment  of  the  two  captains  was  great, 
on  making,  as  they  thought,  this  firsc  and  extra- 
ordinary discovery  of  a  people  who  had  been  so 
long  forgotten,  and  in  hearing  the  olfspring  of 
these  offenders  speaking  their  language  correctly, 
their  surprise  and  interest  were  still  luorc  strong- 
ly excited,  when,  on  Sir  T.  Staines  taking  the 
two  youths  below,  and  setting  before  thoni  jsonio- 
lliing  to  cat,  they  rose  up,  and  one  of  tliem, 
placing  his  hands  together  in  a  posture  of  devo- 
tion, pronounced  distinctly  and  with  emphasis, 
in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  the  words,  "  For 
what  we  are  going  to  receive,  (he  liord  make  us 
truly  thankful." 

(To  be  f  onllntif^/ 
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WRIT  J^EN  AT  THE  FIRST  VIEW  OF  NIA(^ARA 
FALLS. 

BY  JAMES  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Hail  !  monarch  of  the  world  of  Floods,  whose  majesty 
and  might 

First  dazzles,  then  enraptures,  then  o'erawes  the 
achinjj;  sight. 

The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors,  in  every  clime  and 
zone, 

Grows  dim  beneath   the  splendor  of  thy  glorious 

watery  throne. 
No  fleets  can  stop  thy  progress,  no  armies  bid  Ihee 

stay, 

But  onward,  onward,  onward,  thy  march  still  holds 
its  way. 

The  rising  mist  that  veils  thee,  as  thy  herald  goes 
before, 

And  the  music  that  proclaims  thee  is  the  thundering 
cataract's  roar. 

Thy  diadem  is  an  emerald  green,  of  the  purest,  clear- 
est hue. 

Set  around  with  waves  of  snowwhite  foam,  and  spray 

of  feathery  dew  ; 
While  tresses  of  the  brightest  pearls,  float  o'er  thine 

ample  sheet. 

And  the  rainbow  lays  its  gorgeous  gems  in  tribute  at 
thy  feet. 

Thy  reign  is  from  the  ancient  days,  thy  sceptre  from 
on  high — 

Thy  birth  was  when  the  glowing  stars  first  lit  the 

distant  sky, — 
The  sun  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  upon 

thee  now, 

Saw  the  first  wreath  of  glory  that  'twined  thy  infant 
brow, 

And  from  that  hour  to  this,  in  which  I  gaze  upon  thy 
stream. 

From  a^e  to  age,  in  winter's  tVost,  or  summer's  sultry 
beam, 

By  day,  by  night,  without  a  pause,  thy  waves  with 
loud  acclaim, 

111  ceaseless  sounds,  have  still  proclaimed  the  great 

Eternatl's  name  ! 
For  whether  on  thy  forest  banks,  the  Indian  of  the 

wood, 

Or  since  his  day,  the  red  man's  foe  on  his  father-land 
has  stood  ; 

Who'er  has  seen  thine  incense  rise  or  heard  thy  tor- 
rent's roar. 

Must  have  bent  before  the  God  of  all  to  worship  and 
adore. 

Accept,  then,  O  supremely  Great !  O  Infinite  !  0 
God  ! 

From  this  primeval  altar,  the  pure  and  virgin  sod. 
The  humble  homage  that  my  soul  in  gratitude  would 

To  Thee  !  whose  shield  has  guarded  me  in  all  my  wan- 
dering way. 

For  if  the  ocean  be  as  nought,  in  the  hollow  of  thine 
hand, 

And  the  stars  of  the  bright  firmanent,  in  thy  balance 
grains  of  sand  ; 

If  Niagara's  rolling  flood,  seem  great  to  us  who  hum- 
bly bow. 

Oh  !  great  Creator  of  the  whole,  how  passing  great 
art  Thou  ! 

But  though  thy  power  is  far  more  vast  than  finite  man 
can  scan, 

Still  greater  is  thy  mercy  shown  to  weak  dependant 
man; 

For  him  thou  cloth'st  the  fertile  globe  with  herbs  and 

fruit  and  seed, 
For  him  the  seas,  the  lakes,  the  streams  supply  his 

hourly  need. 


Around,  on  high,  or  far,,  or  near,  the  universal  whole 
Proclaims  thy  glory,  as  the  orbs  in  their  fixed  courses 
roll . 

And  from  creation's  grateful  voice,  the  hymn  ascends 
above, 

While  Heaven  re-echoes  back  to  earth  the  chorus, 
*'  God  is  Love." 
1838. 


TO  A  SINGING  BIRD. 

Blithe  little  prisoned  warbler! 

Thy  silver  tones  outbreak, 
Like  rain-drops  among  summer  leaves. 

Or  on  a  glassy  lake. 
How  can  such  joyous  carols 

Flow  from  thy  trembling  breast, 
When  thou  art  held  in  lonely  gloom, 

Far  from  thy  native  nest  ? 

Thy  home  of  bloom  and  verdure 

Among  Canary's  isles. 
Where  nature's  lap  is  filled  with  flowers, 

And  nature's  face  with  smiles, — 
Where  o'er  the  glistening  meadows. 

The  perfumed  breezes  run. 
And  waters  hide  in  shaded  founts. 

Or  sparkle  in  the  sun  ; — 

Oh  !  dost  thou  never  sadden,  • 

And  droop  thy  head  in  pain, 
At  meiTKiry  of  that  pleasant  homp, 

Thou  ne'er  may'st  see  again  1 
The  plane-tree  bent  above  thee 

With  blossoms  on  its  bough. 
The  vine  leaves  clustered  by  thy  side — 

Where  are  the  bright  things  now  i 

Thy  wings  that  chased  the  sunbeam 
Have  weak  and  nerveless  grown  ; 

And  faded  is  the  golden  hue. 
Which  on  thy  plumage  shone  : 

There  is  no  light  above  thee 
To  jilad  thy  little  eye, 

And  thou  art  even  banished  from 
The  sight  of  the  blue  sky. 

And  yet  thou  hast  forgotten 

Thy  nature's  grievous  wrong, 
And  thy  full  heart  triumphantly 

Pours  forth  itself  in  song. 
Though  captive  and  forsaken, 

Of  all  thy  joys  bereft. 
The  impulse  which  now  prompts  thy  lay 

Is  still  unto  thee  left. 

Oh  sweet,  enchanting  minstrel ! 

I  bless  thee  for  the  thought, 
Which  thy  unstudied  harmony 

Unto  my  soul  has  brought  : 
If,  in  thy  hour  of  darkness. 

Such  grateful  joy  is  thine. 
How  should  the  immortal,  hope  \^ 

Forbid  me  to  repine  ! 


thin 


PEACHES. 

The  fact  that  some  southern  tribes  of  Indiani^ 
have  orchards  producing  superior  peaches,  hasij 
led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  the  fruit  t 
among  the  products  of  America,  when  first  dis-* 
covered.  This  is  an  error.  The  peach  waa 
introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards,! 
prior  to  its  settlement  by  the  French.  It  h{ 
since  grown  spontaneously:  and, in  many  respectsJ 
apparently  indigenous;  but  the  original  stock  waa 
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mported.  It  is  believed  that  this  fruit  has  been 
produced,  throughout  the  world,  from  the  stock 
)riginally  obtained  in  Persia. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

It  is  said  of  Melancthon,  that  when  he  made 
m  appointment,  he  expected  not  only  the  hour, 
3ut  the  minute,  to  be  fixed,  that  no  time  might 
)e  wasted  in  tlie  idleness  of  suspense;  and  of 
iVashingtou,  that  when  his  secretary,  being  repeat- 
edly late  in  his  attendance,  laid  the  blame  on  his 
snatch 

[  another  secretary. 


was  so  distinguished,  and  saying,  "  it  is  now  pre- 
cisely the  time  of  appointment,"  rang  the  bell. 

We  have  never  forgotten  the  lesson,  and  wish 
that  our  younger  frieuds  who  read  this  will  ever 
bear  it  iti  memory  when  they  have  dealings  with 
us. — National  Defender. 


THE  BLOOD  PARASITE. 


It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  peculiar  colors 
exhibited  by  lakes  and  other  pieces  of  water,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  are  in  general  due  to  the 
You  must  either  get  another  watch,  or  \  presence  of  minute  vegetable  and  son) etiuies  ani- 
mal productions.    Such  simple  organisms  as  the 
The  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Rash,  was  never  absent  |  lowest  tribes  of  freshwater  algae,  which  repre- 
rom  duty  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  except  j  sent  the  zero  of  vegetable  life,  are  found  in 


luring  one  somewhat  protracted  illness,  for  forty 
y'ears;  his  presence  being  required  at  10  o'  clock, 
on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings;  and 
we  have  heard  him  say,  that,  during  all  that  time, 
le  had  never  arrived  either  five  minutes  before, 
Dr  five  minutes  after  the  time! 
His  colleague,  the  la^e  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick, 
ts-as  extre  nely  punctual.    His  appointments  for 


every  situation  suitable  for  their  development; 
even  the  rain  and  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere  are 
thickly  impregnated  with  such  microscopic 
beings.  One  of  these  minutest  productions, — 
Pi'otococcus  nicalis, — is  developed  in  the  snow 
of  northern  regions,  to  which  it  communicates 
the  color  of  blood,  and  is  hence  called  "  red  '* 
or      bloody  snow."    This  simple  plant,  con- 


jonsultation   were  always  made,  if  possible,  at  j  sisting  only  of  a  single  cell,  which  propagates 


five  minutes  he/orethe  hourat  first  suggested;  and 
were  considered  broken  if  either  party  was  absent 
when  the  Sta'e  House  clock  struck  tbe  hour. 
We  well  remember  in  our  earlier  day^^,  when  in 


itself  by  division  into  a  number  of  separate  cells, 
has  been  long  known  by  botanists  ;  but  another 
production  allied  to  it,  or  at  least  presenting  a 
resemblance  in  general  appearance,  and  certainly 
surgical  practice,  having  had  strong  evidence  of  !  not  less  reuiarkable,  has  just  been  brf)ught  into 
this  trait  of  his  character,  and  the  consequence  he  ]  notice  by  M.  Montague,  in  a  paper  published  in 

lor  October, 


^ave  it.  Our  appointment  for  meeting  in  a  part 
)f  the  city  distant  from  both  ouroffices,  was  fixed 
lor  "five  minutes  before  10  o'  clock,  in  the 
morning,"  and  the  writer  arrived  on  the  steps 
3f  the  patient's  dwelling  at  precisely  eight  minutes 
before  the  time.  Between  six  and  seven  minutes 
:hereafier,  Dr.  Physiok  having  descended  from 
his  carriage  approached,  watch  in  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  rare  and  meanino^  smile: 

'■I  am  sorry  to  find  so  young  a  man  so  negli- 


the  "  Annals  of  Natural  Histor) ,' 
1852. 

M.  Montague  observes: — ''An  cxtraoruinary 
phenomenon  has  just  pa>-:sed  undcn  my"  eyes,  to 
which  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  academy 
for  a  moment.  I  had  already  some  knowledge 
of  it  from  two  Memoirs  which  liave  treated  cf  it 
specially,  but  had  never  witnessed  it  previously. 
Moreover,  this  phenomenon  is  so  rare  that  I  am 
not  aware  of  its  having  ever  been  UK'ntitmed  in 


i^ont 

Doctor,  is  essential  both  to  medical  justice  and 
medical  success?" 

"  Why,   Doctor,"  we  replied,  snatching  our 

than  one 
1" 


watch  from  the  fob,"  it  is  yet  more 


minute  to  the  time. 


or  my  watcli  is  in  crrov 


of  punctuality.  Punctuality,  my  dear  j  this  country.  I  am  speaking  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  parasite,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
wliich,  under  certain  circumstances,  attacks  ali- 
mentary substances,  especially  p;is!vy,  commu- 
nicating to  them  a  bright  red  color,  resembling 
that  of  bright  arterial  blood.  Acci^rding  to  iho 
interpretation  of  several  historical  facts  given  by 
M.  Ehrcnherg,  who  has  publishid  a  very  inter- 
esting and  erudite  work  upon  this  production 
its  appearance 
rise  to  fatal  errors,  by 

of  unhappy  victims  to  capital  punishaicuts  for 
crimes  of  which  thoy  were  totally  innoccat.  It 
is,  in  fact,  to  this  phenomenon  tliat  we  must  Tk- 
fer  all  those  instances  of  blood  found  in  broad, 
tin  consecrated  wafers,  etc  ,  which  the  credulity  of 
our  falliers  nttributod  to  witchcraft,  or  regarded 
as  prodigies  i>f  fatal  prcsngo." 

Montague  haj^pencd  to  be  with  M.  Aug. 


"Btit  you  must  have  been  here  several  minutes 
already.  I  had  occasion  to  stop  nearly  a  square 
xbovc;  and  found  a  gentleman  absent  from  his 
place  of  appointment,  but  I  observed  you  waiting 
,tlion  !" 

^  "iJut  Doctor,  you  know,  it  is  best  to  'take  time 
by  the  forelock.'  " 

I  "  Very  true  ;  but  'time  is  money,'  and  many 
oi  lier  things  beside.  'It  is  as  dangerous  to  be  too 
jrarly,  as  too  late  I" 

"t  have  but  one  other  excuse,"  we  njoined; 
vou  ride,  and  1  walk;  I  must  allow  some  larger 


in  the  dark  ages  must  have  given 
causing  the  condemnation 


'J'ho  Doctor  gave  us  one  of  those  courteous,  Ln  Provost  at  the  ( /h^toau  du  Parquot  in  July 
•ut  majestic  bows  for  which  that  marble  man  185*2,  wlien  the  temperature  inid   been  exceed- 
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ingly  high  for  about  ten  successive  days.  It  was 
there  that  the  curious  production  was  observed, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  .continued  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  instrumental  in  providing  the  con- 
ditions suitable  for  its  development.  "  The  ser- 
vants, much  astonished  at  what  they  saw,  brought 
us  half  a  fowl  roasted  the  previous  evening, 
which  was  literally  covered  with  a  gelatinous 
layer  of  a  very  intense  carmine  red,  and  only  of 
a  bright  rose  color  where  the  layer  was  thinner. 
A  cut  melon  also  presented  some  traces  of  it. 
Some  cooked  cauliflower  which  had  been  thrown 
away,  and  which  I  did  not  see,  also,  according 
to  the  people  of  the  house,  presented  the  same 
appearance.  Lastly,  three  days  afterwards,  the  I 
leg  of  a  fowl  was  also  attacked  by  the  same  pro- 
duction.^^ 

From  a  microscopic  examination  M.  Montague 
concluded  it  to  be  the  same  thing  which  had 
been  observed  by  M.  Ehrenberg,  viz.,  a  minute 
animalcule,  bearing  the  scientific  title  of  31onas 
jyrodigiosa.  This  was  coafirmed  by  a  specimen 
from  Dr.  Rayer,  which  had  been  developed  upon 
cooked  rice,  and  submitted  by  that  gentleman  to 
M.  Montague's  examination  some  years  ago. 
The  individuals  which  compose  the  substance  are 
so  exceedingly  small  as  to  require  a  magnifying 
power  of  800  diameters  to  see  them  satisfacto- 
rily. Their  diameter  was  measured  at  one-seven- 
hundreth  of  a  millimeter  ! 

M.  Montague  mentions,  that  the  '^parasite" 
is  propagated  with  great  facility,  when  sown  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  in  cooked  rice  for  exam- 
ple, place^  Ijctween  two  plates,  or  in  closed  ves- 
sels. M^ '  Sette  does  not  agree  in  the  opinion  of 
it  being  an  animalcule,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a 
fungus — Zoogalactina  imetropha. 

This  production,  though  so  very  minute,  is 
not  entirely  without  its  economical  uses.  An 
ingenious  chemist  of  Padua,  M.  P.  Col,  has 
been  successful  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
tinging  of  silk  in  the  various  shades  of  rose  co- 
lor, the  tint  being  very  delicate. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS; 

Fi^ouR  AND  Meal. — There  is  rather  more  inquiry 
for  Flour,  and  the  receipts  and  stocks  being  small, 
prices  are  rather  lirmer.  Sales  of  standard  and  good 
brands  at  $9  00  and  $9  25  per  bbl.,  and  extra  at  $9  37 
a  $11  00.  Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers  to  a  fair  ex- 
tent, from  $9  00  up  to  $10  00.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  are  unchanged  ;  the  former  is  held  firmly  at  S7, 
and  the  latter  at  |4  50  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  Wheat  at  full 
rates,  but  supplies  come  forward  very  slowly.  Sales 
of  4500  bushels  fair  and  prime  Southern  red  at  $1  88 
a  $1  90  per  bushel ;  white  at  $1  98  a  $2  05.  Rye  at 
$1  12  a  |l  15  for  new,  and  $1  25  a  $1  27  for  old.  Corn 
is  scarce  at  98c,  afloat.  Oats  are  dull  and  prices  un- 
settled ;  sales  of  10,000  bushels  new  Delaware  inferior 
at  37c,  and  prime  at  40  a  41c. 

Cloverseed  is  more  inquired  after,  but  there  is 
little  or  none  left  in  first  hands;  we  quote  at  $7  a 
%1  50  per  64  lbs.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  $4  50  per 
bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  80. 


RANTED. — A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge o 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  Johiv 
HuEN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooke,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


EY BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiliborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  l^hilada.,  with  easy 
and  clieap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
fiom  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  CornwelFs 
Depot,  either  of  w^hich  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  direct  to 

JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

References. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Siivimons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Weight,  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  tlic  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4 — 4m.  pd. 


r^RIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT.— The  Comnriitlee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aaron  B. 
IviNs  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  and 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books^  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  Mjk 

■p  '        Samuel  J.  Levick, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Martha  Mrllor, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  zno.  16.  Philadelphia. 

SEASONED  LUMBER—constantly  on  hand  and 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

R.  A.  Williams,  i 
J.  J.  Williams,  V 
Sth  mo."4 — 3m.  F.  Shoemaker.  \ 

Merribew  &  Thonapson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb. 
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Extract  from  a  biographical  sketch  of  MAFtTHA 
Lucy  Pease,  of  Henhury  Hill,  Bristol,  vnfe 
of  Thomas  Pease,  deceased  1852,  agedtwenty- 

:  nine  years. 

The  object  of  these  mementos  of  the  departed, 
s  to  magnify  the  grace  of  our  Lord  whereby  they 
vere  redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  prepared  for 
he  abode  of  the  blessed.  Their  ezperience  of 
he  Lord's  goodness  and  love  is  given,  that  they 
nay  serve  as  beacons  to  the  tempest-tost  voyager, 
—as  warnings  to  the  thoughtless  passer  through 
his  world,  or  as  encouragement  to  the  pilgrim 

0  the  better  one, — and  7iot  as  encomiums  on  the 
irtues  of  the  loved  and  cherished  ones  *'gone 
lefore." 

Considerations  like  these  naturally  suggest 
hemselvcs  when  about  to  write  of  one,  who  in 
a  remarkable  a  degree,  attracted  the  admiration 
nd  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  who  diffused 
ach  a  sunshine  of  love  and  happiness  on  all 
round  her.  The  root  and  spring  of  all  was  the 
)ve  of  Christ  dwelling  in  her.  The  real  adorn- 
lent  was  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

She  had  attained,  by  a  series  of  vicissitudes 

1  i<l  trials  almost  from  her  childhood,  a  degree 
'  self-control  and  a  ripeness  of  Christian  experi- 

'  u;c,  but  seldom  enjoyed  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ig  of  life.    In  every  relationship  of  daughter, 
ster,  wife,  and  mother,  tlie  uniform  tenor  of 
i^r  life,  almost  from  her  earliest  years,  testified 
:  ):t,t  she  had  been  with  Jesus, — that  she  had  sat 
'  his  feet,  that  she  had  learned  of  him  who  was 
(H)k  and  lowly  of  heart.    But  much  as  there 
as  that  was  engaging  in  her  as  a  chili],  she  was 
li  '  >t  faultless.    Naturally  of  a  high  spirit,  there 
IS  the  conflict  to  pass  through  in  being  brought 
iitirely  under  the  control  of  the  power  of  Divine 
i  ace.    At  an  early  age,  aho  gave  evidence  of 
ivingbeen  visited  by  the  convictions  of  the  Holy 
)irit,  and  she  yielded  to  'ks  heavenly  influenoos. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  aud  Mary 


Aggs,  and  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  she 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  governess,  a 
person  of  deeply  religious  mind  and  cultivated 
intellect,  but  of  delicate  health  ;  one  who  had 
adopted  from  conviction,  the  principles  of  our 
Society,  and  had  been  received  into  membership. 
To  this  Friend  she  became  much  attached,  and 
the  letters  she  occasionally  wrote  to  her  shew  the 
conscientiousness,  and  fear  of  God,  in  which  she 
began,  as  a  child,  to  walk.  From  one  of  these, 
written  in  1886,  when  she  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  the  following  is  an  extract : 

My  dear — ,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of 

dear  Papa  and  my  poor  cousins,  especially  . 

I  do  not  at  all  know  what  state  of  mind  she  was 
in  when  she  died,  but  I  truly  hope  she  now  wears 
a  crown  of  glory,  and  that  all  her  sorrows  are 
now  passed.  Ibelieve  her  dearfather  went  to  that 
Paradise  above,  and  0,  what  a  happy  meeting, 
to  meet  her  Saviour  and  her  God,  and  to  sing 
with  her  beloved  father  praises  to  God  and  the 
Lamb  for  ever  !  I  sometimes  think  I  should  like 
to  die,  but  I  know  not  the  siing;  and  if  I  were  to 
die  now,  0  !  what  would  be  my  portion  ?  I  hope 
to  be  spared  to  conquer  my  temper,  and  to  be 
more  kind  and  obedient  to  dear  papa,  mamma, 
and  thee,  my  dear  governess ;  1  will  pray  for 
strength,  and  will  try.  Please  to  excuse  my  dis- 
obedience and  unkindncss  to  thee.  But,  dear 
A.  G.,  the  young  must  die  as  well  as  the  old,  and 
I  ought  to  be  ready  :  why  should  he  spare  me 
more  than  any  of  my  neighbors  ?  Many  of  them, 
ah  !  very  many  of  them  were  more  pious  than  I 
am.  We  call  ourselves  Christians,  but  are  in 
reality,  many  of  us,  very  wicked,  and  it  is  some- 
times with  very  great  difiirulty,  that  I  give  up 
to  dear  little  Harry  ;  but  when  I  remember  that 
every  time  I  give  up  it  will  be  less  difficult  the 
next  time,  T  think  it  quite  worth  while  to  do  it, 
besides  giving  him  pleasure  ;  and  these  words 
generally  come  into  my  njind,  "  HIessrd  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God."  0,  what  an  honor,  to  be  called  a  child 
of  God  I  who  wouhi  not  be  eager  to  be  cnlled 
that?  *  *  *  #  When  I  make  mj  poor 
simple  prayer  to  God  at  night,  I  lio  not  forget 
thee,  r  pray  for  thoo,  (hat  thy  pain  may  be 
diminished;  I  would  rho(Tfolly  bear  one  half  of 
it  for  thee,  if  il  sluuild  be  His  will.  Indeed  I 
do  love  thoe,  and  (hough  1  nmoAon  very  naughty, 
I  am  always  sorry  when  1  let  the  tempter  have 
so  much  domiuion  over  me."    ♦    •    ♦  • 
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As  she  grew  up,  her  mind  seems  to  have 
gradually  matured  in  the  Christian  life — the  life 
of  Grod  in  the  soul ;  she  became  very  prayerful, 
spent  portions  of  time  daily  in  studiously  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  seeking,  and  sometimes 
sweetly  partaking  of  communion  with  her  God 
and  Saviour.  It  became  easy  to  see  by  her  in- 
creasingly watchful  and  self-denying  conduct, 
her  closely  guarded  conversation — so  ready  to 
promote  every  one's  comfort  without  considera- 
tion of  her  owD,  so  ready  to  protect  the  character 
of  the  absent,  to  put  the  kindest  construction 
upon  the  motives  and  actions  of  others,  so  gentle 
and  diffident,  yet  evincing  so  much  Christian 
courage,  that  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  was  sown 
in  good  ground,  and  that  giving  all  diligence,  she 
was  adding  to  faith,  virtue — knowledge — pa- 
tience— charity. 

A  few  extracts  from  her  memoranda  and  letters 
will  instructively  illustrate  her  spiritual  exercises, 
and  the  character  of  her  Christian  experience, 
from  her  early  youth  to  maturer  years. 

Twelfth  month,  31st,  1841.  "I  have  en- 
deavored during  this  month  to  rise  early,  and 
employ  my  time  usefully.  In  reflecting  on  the 
eTents  of  this  year,  I  feel  my  own  short-comings. 
How  little  spiritual  growth  has  kept  pace  with 
the  advantages  I  enjoy ;  yet,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  my  Heavenly  Father,  I  have  often  en- 
deavored after  watchfulness,  and  that  I  may  truly 
be  prepared,  whenever  the  summons  may  come, 
to  hear  with  joy  the  call  of  my  Lord.  And  now, 
on  entering  a  fresh  year,  0,  assist  thy  hand- 
maiden more  humbly  and  diligently  to  follow  in 
every  good  work,  to  the  promotion  of  Thy  own 
glory  I" 

Fourth  month,  1st,  1843.  "A  letter  men- 
tions that  has  spoken  in  meetings  for  the 

first  time.  She  is  only  twenty,  very  young  for 
such  a  service,  but  I  believe  the  Lord  will  be 
with  her  and  support  her ;  and  while  I  have 
dwelt  much  on  her  being  called  so  early,  I  have 
thought  that  the  still  small  voice  whispered  to 
me,  '  Gro  thou  and  do  likewise.'  0,  my  Heavenly 
Father !  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  may  I  humbly 
obey." 

Fifth  month,  15th,  (her  birthday.)  What 
improvement  has,  this  year,  been  made  ?  0, 
how  far  short  do  I  fall.  I  cannot  think  the  day's 
work  has  kept  pace  with  the  day,  but  yet  I  trust 
that  through  divine  grace,  the  time  has  n0tl)een 
spent  idly.  Several  little  givings  up  have  been 
accomplished,  and  I  trust  a  more  even  temper 
retained.  0,  my  Heavenly  Father  I  work  in  me, 
and  mould  me  for  thy  service, — for  thy  glory  ; 
and  0,  crush  any  hypocrisy  in  me." 

Sixth  month,  2d.  "The  Yearly  Meeting 
ended, — a  nice  time.  If  I  am  never  again  per- 
mitted to  attend  one,  this  leaves  a  sweet  savour. 
I  trust  I  am  resigned  to  thy  will,  0  my  Heavenly 
Father,  for  I  feel  assured  of  thy  love,  and  that 
thou  wilt  never  leave  nor  forsake  me^  though  so 


unworthy  of  thy  love,  thy  long-suffering,  and  thy 
mercy." 

Tenth  month,  9th.    "  My  Saviour  has  bee 
very  near ;  he  soothes  me  when  I  am  bowed  down 
with  weakness. 

"  Thou  that  art  love,  0  pity  and  forgive, 

And  let  Thy  breath 
Touch  and  make  pure  the  flame 

That  knows  not  death, 
Bearing  it  up  to  Heaven,  love's  own  abode." 

Yes,  to  Thy  care  let  me  commit  what  is  mos 
precious,  and  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done.'" 

Sixth  month.  5th.  To-day  called  on 
and  felt  a  desire  to  hand  a  little  encouragement  t, 
to  dear  E.,  but  felt  so  weak,  and  fearful  it  should  I! 
be  in  my  own  strength,  that  I  did  not.  0,  my  j 
Father,  yet  bear  with  thy  unprofitable  servant,  j 
and  graciously  be  yet  near  to  assist  me." 

Eighth  month,  1st.  "  I  have  felt  very  low,  i 
yet  '  He  who  has  helped  thee  is  still  near,'  seem  i! 
the  consoling  words  whispered  in  my  ear  :  then,  , 
0  my  soul,  1 

"  With  quickened  steps,  thy  heavenward  race  pursue. 
And  nought  of  danger,  nought  of  trial  fear."  j 

Tenth  month,  11th,  1846.    "  T  have  to-day| 
felt  the  renewed  love  of  my  Heavenly  Father,! 
calling  me  and  requiring  me  to  be  more  entirely' 
His.    0  help  and  keep  Thy  servant  amid  the  * 
snares  laid  on  all  sides,  for  thy  youthful  followers  | 
especially.    Let  me  daily  have  recourse  to  that 
Fountain  opened  for  sin.    Thou  great  Phjaician 
of  souls,  heal  my  wounded  spirit,  and  pour  in  the 
balm  of  thy  love.    Strengthen  me  to  give  up  all 
for  Thee,  and  to  follow  in  the  path  in  which  thout 
wouldst  guide   me.    Be  thou    with   nie,    for  ' 
the  struggle  is  sometimes  almost  too  much  foi  * 
me."  ? 

Third  month,  1848.  How  little  things  dis  \ 
tract  my  attention.  How  needful  to  be  on  tht . 
watch.  0  that  1  might  never  be  a  stumblioj  i 
block  to  others,  but  by  a  lowly  and  consistec  ' 
walk,  glorify  God,  and  be  a  useful  member  of  hi:  .' 
militant  Church." 

Fifth  month,  7th.    ''This  month  has  setiif 
with    beautiful  weather.    This  country  look 
beautiful ;  how  lovely  the  prospect !    But  in  m 
solitude  conflicting  thoughts  have  almost  di^i 
tracted  my  mind,  and  none  have  witnessed  li^ 
tears.    How  fervently  I  desire  to  do  that  whicfil 
is  right  in  the  Divine  sight.  He  only  who  knowl 
every  thought  can  tell.    I  sometimes  believe  thl 
deep  baptisms  have  tended  to  my  advancemeJ 
heavenward,  and  0  then  !  I  have  not  had  om 
trial  too  much."  1 

Ninth  month,  23d.    "  This  has  been  a  storm- 1 
day,  my  poor  mind  beaten  and  tossed.  Ari; 
for  my  help,  0  Lord  !  let  me  never  lose  my  tru 
in  thee,  but  do  thou  steer  the  tempest-tossed  ba)  | 
to  the  haven  of  peace,  there  for  ever  to  anch  j 
safe  on  the  Heavenly  shore." 

Bruce  Grove,  Twelfth  month,  28th,  ISis 
"  I  rejoice  to  be  here  again  ;  and  on  my  retur 
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the  words  arose  in  my  mind,  '  what  shall  I  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me/ 
I  feel  such  an  unprofitable  servant,  so  often  de- 
parting from  the  path  in  which  He  would  lead 
me,  and  yet  he  is  pleased  again  and  again  to  visit 
me  with  his  love,  and  to  whisper  peace  to  my 
weary  soul ;  ^  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.'  0  He  will 
carry  us  through  all  as  we  keep  close  to  him, 
and  in  the  end,  if  we  be  permitted  to  see  the  glory 
of  his  salvation,  and  the  words  *  well  done'  are  ad- 
dressed to  us,  all  the  trials  and  crosses  of  this  fleet- 
ing scene  will  sink  as  nothing  before  our  view." 

Bruce  Grove,  Fifth  month,  2d,  1849.  "I 
often,  my  dear  cousin,  bear  thee  in  mind,  and 
foel  nearly  and  tenderly  united  to  thee.  Mayest 
thou  be  upheld  through  all  thy  stoppings.  Firm 
seems  my  belief,  that  He  who  has  thus  far  been 
thy  leader  and  helper,  will  be  thy  rock  and  sup- 
port to  the  end.  0,  He  is  such  a  gracious 
Master,  such  a  tender  Father  !  chiding  so  gently, 
rewarding  so  richly  !  Methinks  it  is  little  to 
give  up  all  for  such  wages  ;  though  truly  the 
struggle  is  often  severe,  and  the  flesh  so  weak." 

Constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  mak- 
ing the  discipline  of  her  own  heart  her  daily 
csire,  as  by  these  records  of  her  inner  life  appears 
evident;  and  cultivating  that  charity  which 
beareth — believeth — hopeth — endureth — and  "is 
kind she  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
insight  into  general  character,  and  never  con- 
nived at  what  she  deemed  wrong  in  others. 
Aptly  applying  to  their  actions,  when  circum- 
stances required  it,  those  principles  of  Christian 
integrity  and  justice  by  which  she  was  herself 
governed,  she  was  bold  in  reproving  the  untruth- 
ful and  the  unjust,  especially  when  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  defamed  and  the  oppressed. 

Frequent  changes  of  residence,  though  favor- 
able to  the  formation  of  her  character  in  some 
respects,  were  a  disadvanta<!;e  in  others.  She 
could  not  engage  in  any  regular,  systematic  plan 
of  usefulness  among  the  poor,  cowards  whom  her 
sympathies  were  largely  extended.  When  about 
nineteen,  however,  she  undertook  a  Bible  dis- 
trict, and  engaged  in  domiciliary  visitation  among 
the  poor  in  her  own  neighborhood.  Unfailing 
kindness,  urbanity,  sound  judgment,  with  tender 
sympathy,  and  generosity  towards  real  distress, 
were  marked  features  in  her  character,  and 
rendered  her  a  valued  co-adjutor,  and  a  true 
friend  to  the  outcast  and  afflicted. 

She  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1852  removed,  with  her  iuisband 
and  family,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lced.s,  ro 
Hcnbury,  near  Bristol.  After  about  two  years 
of  residence  in  that  beautiful  part  of  tlic  country, 
when  the  cup  of  happiness  seemed  full  to  (iv(t- 
flowing,  and  the  mercies  of  their  n(>av(^nly 
Father  were  often  acknowledged  with  h'\artfelt 
thankfulness,  it  pleased  Ilirn  who  doeth  all  things 
well  to  overcast  the  scene,  and  visit  with  inton- 
jsest  sorrow  the  Vppy  homo,  by  taking  away,  in 


the  midst  of  added  joy  and  hope,  the  beloved  wife 
and  mother. 

Her  infant  boy  was  about  three  weeks  old, 
when  she  was  seized  with  her  last  illness  ;  and 
in  two  weeks  more,  she  had  fled  to  that  rest  and 
peace  in  the  bosom  of  her  Saviour,  which  she  so 
long,  by  faith,  anticipated. 

Immediately  after  the  attack,  which  was  at- 
tended with  severe  pain,  and  laid  her  almost 
prostrate,  she  was  placed  on  a  sofa,  where  she 
remained  for  forty-nine  hours,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger.   Her  quiet  submission,  amidst  much  bodily 
sufi"ering,  was  very  striking.    Her  sweetness  of 
temper,  even  then,  did  not  fail  her.    It  was 
truly  instructive    to  be  with  her.    Years  of 
habitual  self  control,  in  prayerful  dependence 
upon  the  great  Exemplar,  had  made  lowliness 
and  meekness,  thankfulness  and  cheerful  content- 
ment under  all  circumstances,  seem  to  those 
around  her  to  be  almost  her  very  nature.  She 
did  not  belie  herself,  even  in  these  trying  hours. 
He  who  had  been  the  strength  of  her  life,  was 
her  light  and  her  salvation,  her  comfort  in  all 
her  tribulation.    She  was  the  one  who  exhibited 
most  entirely  an  abiding  in  the  will  of  God.  She 
remained  uniformly  placid  and  trustful.    "  Calm 
in  the  bosom  of  her  God,"  she  waited  His  time. 
*' My  times  are  in  Thy  hands;"  "Thou  wilt 
never  leave  me,  nor  forsake  me;"  "  All  my 
springs  are  in  Thee;'*  was  the  language  of  her 
heart,  in  substance  often  expressed.    At  her 
I  own  request,  the  twenty-third  psalm,  and  many 
'  favorite  hymns,  were  often  read  to  her.  For 
hours,  almost  nights  together,  her  trme  was  thus 
'  passed ;  patience,  peace,  thankfulness,  prayer, 
I  faith,  hope,  were  the  atmosphere  of  her  death-bed 
\  scene. 

j  At  length  the  case  became  quite  hopelosp ; 
her  strength  sank,  and  the  cold  finger  of  death 

j  was  laid  upon  her  brow.  On  one  occasion,  and 
on  one  only,  did  she  shed. tears,  or  ulter  a  single 
expression  of  lingering  wish  to  stay.  They  were 
a  mother's  tears :  the  remembrance  of  her 
children  wag  more  than  she  could  bear.  The 
tender  tie  of  parental  love  could  not  be  severed 
without  a  conflict.  Perceiving,  in  its  full  force, 
the  closing  scene  drawing  nigh,  a  glow  of  deep 
emotion  suffused  her  expressive  features;  little 
was  said,  but  the  tears  gently,  quickly  flowed. 

After  a  little  recovering  her  solf-popsession, 
she  said — **  I  feel  it  so  rrry  hanl  to  give  nn  my 
children  ;"  and  soon  after — "  but  niy  fiiith  is 
vrn/  sfrontj."  "That  thou  wilt  recover?"  was 
asked  ;  "  No 
Saviour. 

wished  to  h:\vo  rend  to  hrr  the  account  of  the 
ble.^Hcd  .Texu"^  in  th<*  garden  of  Gethseniane.  To 
this  she  listened  with  deep  attention,  and  after- 
wards seemed  to  lay  all  her  dearest  earthly 
treasures  at  the  Pivino  foot  stool,  ntui  in  the 
spirit  of  holy  a  qui.  seen .'e  to  s  \y — "  Thy  will  bo 
done." 


,  slie  added  emph.itieallv,  "  in  n»y 
After  some  ftirfher  remarks,  she 
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This  was  on  First-day  morning.  She  continued 
calm  during  the  day ;  her  bodily  powers  gradually 
becoming  enfeebled,  but  with  mind  clear  to  the 
very  last,  she  patiently  waited  the  dawning  of 
eternal  day  in  the  paradise  of  God.  ^'  Can  no 
more  be  done  ?"  she  said,  within  a  few  hours  of 
her  decease ;  and,  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
negative,  she  seemed  with  confiding  trust  to 
await  the  summons.  Perfect  composure,  and 
a  most  impressive  sweetness  of  expression,  over- 
spread her  countenance.  It  was  a  solemn  mo- 
ment— of  prayer — of  joy.  The  last  message  was 
inaudible ;  a  gentle  sigh  heaved  the  breast — life 
forsook  the  perishable  clay — the  spirit  returned 
to  God  who  gave  it. — Annual  Monitor, 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  LVIII. 
Sophia  Robinson,  ofLimerich,  Ireland,  daughter 
of  Josei>h  and  Lydia  Robinson,  deceased  ^tli 
mo.y  1854. 

The  short  life  and  happy  death  of  this  dear 
young  friend,  affords  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive illustration  of  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  having  the  minds  of  children  early  imbued 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  directed  to  the  convictions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  simple  record  of  the  merciful  kindness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  shown  towards  her  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  may  encourage  others  early 
to  seek  that  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,  which  is  life 
eternal.  . 

Dear  Sophia  was  of  a  gentle  and  retiring  dis- 
position, and  appears  to  have  been  early  and  fre- 
quently favored  with  religious  impressions.  In 
her  very  tender  years,  she  was  not  insensible  to 
the  importance  and  privilege  of  prayer ;  and  some 
years  before  her  last  illness,  it  is  remembered 
with  interest  how,  on  the  death  of  a  little  brother, 
which  she  felt  deeply,  she  came  weeping  to  her 
mother,  and  expressed  her  desire  to  be  assisted 
to  pray  that  she  might  be  made  a  good  child  ; 
putting  up  her  petitions  in  a  few  simple  words, 
to  Him  who  suffereth  little  children  to  come  to 
him,  and  forbids  them  not. 

Her  health,  though  never  robust,  was  pretty 
good,  until  within  a  year  of  her  decease.  About 
that  time,  a  cough  came  on,  which  not  yielding 
to  the  means  used  for  its  removal,  led  to  a  steady 
decline  of  her  strength ;  and  in  the  Second 
month  all  hope  of  recovery  appeared  to  vanish. 
On  being  apprized  of  the  probability  of  her  ap- 
proaching end,  she  at  first  appeared  much 
affected,  and  wept ;  but  in  a  little  while  became 
calmer,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the 
solemn  information  she  had  received  was  "  a  re- 
lief to  her,  as  she  had  often  felt  recovery  doubt- 
ful." On  her  mother  expressing  her  hope,  that 
she  had  not  then  much  to  repent  of;  she  exclaimed 
— "Oj  mamma,  I  have;  more  than  thou  knows." 


Then,  with,  many  tears,  she  spoke  of  having 
allowed  one  of  her  brothers  to  be  punished  for 
something  she  had  done.  It  was  evident  that 
the  good  Remembrancer,  "  the  Spirit  of  Truth," 
was  afresh  at  work  in  her  heart,  and  not  only 
convinced  her  of  sin,  but  led  her  to  repentance 
and  confession ;  and  the  sequel  instructively 
showed,  that  she  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
liock  of  her  salvation.  A  few  evenings  after, 
she  said  that  her  sins  caused  her  much  fear;  she 
spoke  of  a  school-fellow  who  used  to  talk  to  her 
of  things  that  she  ought  not  to  have  listened  to, 
and  that  this  felt  a  burden  to  her  now.  She  was 
reminded  of  the  gracious  promise — "  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow ,  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool."  She  seemed  a  little  relieved, 
and  exclaimed — Ah,  mamma,  I  do  love  my 
Saviour  1" 

At  another  time  she  appeared  discouraged,  and 
wept,  saying  that  she  could  find  no  comfort.  She 
wished  to  have  the  New  Testament  read  to  her  ; 
and  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  6th  of 
Matthew,  and  the  10th  and  14th  of  John.  The 
precious  truths  of  the  sacred  volume  appeared  to 
be  blessed  to  her,  and  after  some  time  she  grate- 
fully acknowledged  that  she  felt  much  more  com- 
fortable. 

One  evening,  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  she  re- 
quested to  be  left  alone,  and  her  voice  was  soon 
beard  in  prayer.    She  afterwards  said  that  she 
felt  much  refreshed.    On  another  occasion  she 
spoke  very  suitably  to  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
hoped  that  they  would  read  and  attend  to  their 
Bibles,  and  expressed  herself  in  a  manner  that  ! 
clearly  indicated  the  consolation  she  was  herself  i 
favored  to  derive  from  its  sacred  contents.    She  j 
wished  to  have  some  purchased  to  present  to  » 
them,  and  wrote  the  appropriate  name  in  each.  r 

She  once  said  that  she  often  tried  to  fix  her  [ 
thoughts  on  her  Saviour,  and,  at  different  times,  \ 
she  uttered  many  sweet  expressions  of  hope  and  j 
trust  in  Him.  One  evening,  after  retiring  to  i 
rest,  she  asked  to  have  the  15th  of  1  Corinthians  ; 
read  to  her.  When  concluded,  she  said,  "  0  how  | 
beautiful !"  and  enquired  for  the  text,  "  Tribula- 
tion worketh  patience,"  &c.,  thus  evincing,  in  an  ' 
interesting  and  instructive  manner,  the  current  • 
of  her  youthful  thoughts.  f 

On  the  20th  of  4mo.,  she  seemed  very  poorly,  \ 
and  in  the  afternoon  suffered  from  palpitation  of  ; 
the  heart.  For  several  minutes  her  lips  were  ; 
seen  to  move  in  prayer;  at  last  she  seemed  no  , 
longer  able  to  keep  silence,  but  supplicated  aloud,  ■ 

O  Lord  enable  me  to  put  all  my  trust  in  thee  ;  : 
enable  me  to  bear  all  my  sufferings, — but,  what  . 
have  my  sufferings  been  to  thine,  Jesus,  sweet 
Jesus  ?  0,  I  hope  my  sins  are  forgiven, — that 
thy  blood  has  made  me  clean."  Her  breath 
being  very  short,  the  abovewas  uttered  at  broken 
intervals,  as  she  sat  propped  up  with  pillows.  A 
few  minutes  after,  she  called  her  mother,  and  • 
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said  :  "  0  mamma,  I  feel  so  happy  ;  I  never  felt 
such  happiness  before ;  now  I  do  trust  there  is  a 
place  prepared  for  me  in  Heaven;  I  feel  there 
is !'  iier  face  beaming  with  an  unusually  animated 
expression.  One  of  her  brothers  came  into  the 
room  as  she  was  saying,  Ah  you  little  know 
what  it  is  to  be  as  I  am.  How  differently  I  feel 
now  from  you  !  If  T  had  my  life  to  spend  over 
again,  it  would  be  different  from  what  it  has 
been,"  She  afterwards  added,  "  What  is  earth 
compared  with  Heaven?  Nothing  !"  Soon  after, 
her  father  having  come  in,  she  supplicated,  0 
Lord  grant  me  an  easy  passage,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
and  if  not,  strength  to  bear  my  sufferings." 

On  the  21st,  her  mother  having  gone  to  take 
a  short  rest,  was  called  at  five  o'clock,  and  found 
her  very  restless.  Her  countenance  was  much 
altered.  She  enquired  if  her  change  was  com- 
ing, and  prayed  for  strength  and  support,  but 
seemed  a  little  distressed.  Her  father  told  her 
not  to  be  dismayed  if  the  tempter  were  permitted 
to  try  her;  but  to  remember  the  assurance  granted 
her  the  day  before,  of  forgiveness  and  heavenly 
happiness,  &c.  She  asked  her  mother  to  come 
near ;  and  when  left  alone  with  her,  she  said 
there  was  something  she  wished  to  tell  her,  and 
hoped  she  would  forgive  her.  On  her  mother 
expressing  her  belief  that  she  had  already  ex- 
perienced Divine  forgiveness,  she  replied — "  0 
yes,  mamma,  but  still  I  should  like  to  tell  thee.'" 
She  then  referred  to  a  childish  naughtiness,  which 
occurred  years  ago ;  and  the  disclosure  appeared 
to  bring  her  great  comfort.  She  folded  her  arms 
round  her  mother's  neck,  and  said — "  Now 
mamma,  my  own  darling  mamma,  I  feel  clear, 
quite  clear."  A  little  after  she  added — Him 
that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out;' 
Jesus  will  not  cast  me  out." 

As  she  appeared  sinking,  the  children  were 
called  in  ;  she  put  her  arms  around  them,  kissed 
them,  and  told  them  not  to  cry  for  her ;  she  was 
not  crying,  and  had  nothing  to  cry  for.  After 
this  touching  scene,  she  again  revived,  brightened 
up  in  the  evening,  and  enjoyed  reading  the  New 
Testament  and  her  favorite  hymns,  and  asked  if 
we  thought  she  would  go  that  night,  saying  she 
would  be  glad  to  go. 

On  the  2'2d,  her  breathing  was  short  and  dis- 
tressing ;  she  frequently  prayed  for  patience,  and 
said  to  her  nurse,  ''0  Anne,  thou  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  joy  I  am  going  to  partake  of;  noth- 
ing could  equal  it  that  I  can  compare  it  to."  A 
little  before  twelve  at  night,  h(!r  parents  were 
called  to  her  bedside,  and  found  that  the  time 
was  come,  when  their  beloved  child  must  be  for 
ever  removed  from  their  sigiit ;  she  looked  at 
her  father,  and  said,  "Him  that  cometh  unto 
me  I  will  not  cast  out."  Ho  replied,  "  And 
thou  believes,  my  darling,  thou  art  going  to 
Him."  Slie  answered  impressively,  *•  T  do  papa." 
The  words  which  she  then  uttered  in  prayer, 
could  not  be  distinctly  heard,  and  after  a  little 


interval,  and  a  few  more  expressions  which  indi- 
cated the  heavenward  tendency  of  her  happy  spirit, 
she  quietly  departed.    Aged  sixteen  years. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
JOHN  HOWARD. 

(Concluded  from  page  342  ) 

In  tracing  the  other  London  haunts  of  Howard, 
we  must  plunge  into  the  prison  world  of  the  last 
century.  Elsewhere  in  the  metropolis,  what  we 
know  of  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  next  to 
nothing.  It  is  a  wonderful  progress  we  have  to 
make,  as  we  follow  this  illustrious  individual  in 
his  circumnavigation  of  charity,  "not  to  survey 
the  suniptuousness  of  palaces  or  the  stateliness 
of  temples;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form 
a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art;  not  to 
collect  medals  or  collate  manuscripts;  but  to 
dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into 
the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the  man- 
sions of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression  and  contempt, 
to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neg- 
lected, to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men."  The  Augean 
stable  which  Hercules  undertook  to  cleanse  is 
no  unapt  symbol  of  the  dens  of  corruption, 
tyranny,  cruelty  and  vice,  which  Howard  re- 
solved to  purify  and  transform,  when  he  entered 
on  his  great  work  of  prison  reformation.  In  his 
book  on  prisons,  he  gives  the  result  of  his  earlier 
visits  to  those  in  Loudon  ;  and  from  that  source, 
aided  by  kindred  documents,  we  derive  the  ma- 
terials of  what  for  the  most  part  will  form  the 
rest  of  this  paper.  The  following  passages  have 
a  graphic  character  about  them,  and  enable  us 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  philanthropist  while 
engaged  in  his  errands  of  mercy  : — "  At  each 
visit  I  entered  every  room,  cell  and  dungeon, 
with  a  memorandum-book  in  my  hand,  in  which 
I  noted  particulars  on  the  spot."  "  I  have  been 
frequently  asked  what  precautions  I  use  to  pre- 
serve myself  from  infection  in  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  which  I  visit.  I  here  answer,  next  to 
the  free  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of 
my  being,  temperance  and  cleanliness  are  my 
preservatives.  Trusting  in  Hivine  Providence, 
and  believing  myself  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  1 
visit  the  most  noxious  cells  ;  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed, 1  fear  no  evil.  I  never  enter  an  hos- 
pital or  prison  before  breakfast,  and  in  an  offcu- 
sive  room  I  seldom  draw  my  breath  deeply." 

A  general  description  of  the  liOndou  prij^ons 
by  Howard,  gives  a  fearful  idea  of  the  neglect  of 
discipline  which  prevailed  when  ho  began  his 
researches.  'J'he  statistics  which  Howard  iiuj»- 
plies  relative  to  the  prison  world  of  JauuIoUi 
afford  terrible  insigiit  into  the  nnscrics  experi- 
enced by  the  captives, 

Newgate  was  rebuilt  botwceu  ITTvS  Aud  1780. 
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As  tbeu  erected,  and  as  it  still  remains,  it  pre- 
sents  a  great  improvement  upon  its  predecessor; 
but,  as  Howard  observed,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
model;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  gaol  fever  broke  out  there,  which 
he  predicted  would  be  the  result  of  its  defective 
and  faulty  arrangements.  One  shudders  on  en- 
tering the  condemned  cells  which  Howard  opens 
for  our  inspection.  There  are  upon  each  of  the 
three*floors,  five,  all  vaulted.  The^ strong  stone 
wall  is  lined  all  round  with  planks  studded  with 
broad-headed  nails ;  and  such  is  the  aspect  of 
these  darksome,  solitary  abodes,  that  criminals, 
before  unmoved,  have  been  struck  with  horror, 
and  have  shed  tears  on  entering  them.  Fifteen 
condemned  cells  happily  appear  to  us,  now  that 
the  criminal  law  has  been  reformed — a  most  un- 
necessary provision ;  but  alas !  when  Howard 
wrote,  they  seemed  not  more  than  to  suffice  for 
the  demand  which  was  created  by  the  Draconic 
severity  of  the  judicial  code.  In  twelve  years 
467  executions  took  place  in  London,  including 
two  by  burning,  the  two  culprits  being  women, 
one  condemned  for  murder,  the  other  for  coining. 

The  hardened  criminal  and  the  juvenile  of- 
fender were  closely  associated ;  and  if  the  latter 
resisted  his  initiation  into  the  mystery  of  the 
prison-house,  he  underwent  a  mock  trial  by 
some  impudent  offender,  who  assumed  the  office 
of  judge,  and  tied  a  knotted  towel  on  his  head  to 
imitate  a  wig.  Prisoners  were  requested  to  pay 
'^garnish/^  as  contributions  to  riotous  entertain- 
ments were  called,  and  the  miserable  creature 
who  had  no  money  was  stripped  of  his  clothes, 
in  discharge  of  the  villainous  demand. 

A  singular  relic  of  the  ancient  administration 
of  torture  is  mentioned  by  Howard  as  continuing 
in  a  form  which  was  observed  in  his  time.  When 
prisoners  capitally  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
were  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  and  the 
judge  asked,  "What  have  you  to  say  why  judg- 
ment of  death  and  execution  should  not  be 
awarded  against  you  ?"  the  executioner  slipped 
a  whip-cord  noose  about  the  thumbs. 

The  Fleet  Prison  stood  not  far  off  Newgate, 
and  there  the  philanthropist  discloses  some  start- 
ling scenes  of  disorder.  "  They  play  in  the 
court-yard  at  skittles,  mississippi,  fives,  tennis, 
etc. ;  and  not  only  the  prisoners,  for  I  saw  among 
them  several  butchers  and  others  from  the  mar- 
ket, who  are  admitted  here  as  at  another  public 
house.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  many  other 
prisons  where  the  gaoler  keeps  or  lets  the  tap. 
Besides  the  inconvenience  of  this  to  prisoners, 
the  frequenting  a  prison  lessens  the  dread  ot 
being  confined  in  one.  On  Monday  night  there 
was  a  wine  club,  on  Thursday  night  a  beer  club, 
each  lasting  usually  till  one  or  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  need  not  say  how  much  riot  they  occa- 
sion ;  how  the  sober  prisoners  and  those  that  are 
sick  are  annoyed  by  them." 

We  are  next  conducted  to  New  Ludgate,  in 


Bishopsgate  street,  a  prison  for  debtors,  free  of 
the  city,  and  for  clergymen,  proctors  and  at- 
torneys. The  common  side  debtors  are  in  two 
large  garrets,  the  forest  and  dock,  which  have  no 
fire-places,  The  prison  is  out  of  repair,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  very  black,  being  never  whitewashed. 
There  is  no  infirmary,  no  bath.  It  was  in  refe- 
rence to  this  debtors'  prison  that  the  Spectator 
says  ;  "  Passing  under  Ludgate  the  other  day,  I 
heard  a  voice  bawling  for  charity,  which  I 
thought  I  had  somewhere  heard  before.  Coming 
near  to  the  gate,  the  prisoner  called  me  by  name, 
and  desired  I  would  throw  something  into  the 
box/'  Happily  it  is  now  all  swept  away,  and 
so  is  the  Poultry  compter,  with  regard  to  which 
Howard  remarks:  "At  the  roof  of  the  prison 
are  spacious  leads,  on  which  the  master's  side 
debtors  are  sometimes  allowed  to  walk,  but  then 
the  keeper  is  with  them,  for  the  leads  communi- 
cate with  the  adjoining  houses,  one  of  which 
affords  a  ready  escape  from  so  close  a  prison  in 
case  of  fire."  From  this  specimen  of  heedless- 
ness about  the  security  of  the  prisoners,  Howard 
next  takes  us  to  the  Wood  street  compter,  where 
all  are  kept  secure  enough;  there  we  are  shown 
a  room  about  35  feet  by  18,  with  23  beds  ranged 
round  the  walls,  on  three  tiers  of  shelves.  At 
one  of  his  visits,  he  informs  us,  there  were  in 
this  room  thirty-nine  debtors,  seven  of  them  with 
their  wives  and  children.  The  room  was  swarm- 
ing with  bugs.  There  was  a  chapel  in  the  court, 
and  under  it  a  tap-room ;  within  the  unwhole- 
some precincts  of  this  place,  eleven  prisoners 
died  in  1773. 

We  pass  on  next  to  Bridewell,  where  there 
was  no  court,  and  fresh  air  could  be  obtained 
only  by  means  of  a  hand-ventilator,  with  a  tube 
to  each  room  of  the  women's  ward.  It  enjoyed 
a  privilege  peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  having  an 
allowance  of  rye  straw  once  a  month.  "  No 
other  prison  in  London,"  says  Howard,  "  has 
any  straw  or  bedding."  In  the  new  prison, 
Clerkenwell,  our  reformer  notices  some  com- 
mendable arrangements,  but  condemned  certain 
cabins  or  cupboards,  five  in  number,  only  10 
feet  by  5  in  measurement,  each  with  a  barrack- 
bed  for  two  prisoners;  miserably  close  and  un- 
wholesome cells,  having  no  air  but  from  grates 
over  the  doors  into  the  gallery.  On  visiting  the 
Clerkenwell  Bridewell  in  1777,  he  found  thirty 
convicts,  committed  for  a  term  of  years.  Some 
of  these,  and  others  besides,  were  sick,  and^ 
complained  of  their  feet,  which  were  actually 
turned  black.  In  1783,  five  were  ill,  one  was 
dying  with  little  or  no  covering  on,  and  in  an- 
other room  one  was  laid  out  dead.  In  the 
women's  sick  ward,  twelve  were  lying  in  their 
clothes  on  the  barrack-bedstead,  and  on  the  floor, 
without  any' bedding  whatever.  In  this  strange 
tour  about  London,  which,  in  proportion  as  the 
scenes  described  shock  our  sensibilities,  must 
have  been  to  our  philanthropist  a  series  of  tor . 
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tares,  we  arrive  next  at  Whitechapel  prison, 
which  presants  nothing  noteworthy,  except  the 
fact  of  the  debtors  hanging  out  a  begging-box 
from  a  little  closet  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  attending  to  it  each  in  turn.  It  brought  in 
only  a  few  pence  daily,  of  which  pittance  none 
partook  but  those  who  on  entrance  paid  the 
keeper  half  a  crown,  and  treated  the  prisoners 
with  half  a  gallon  of  beer.  We  hasten  by  the 
Tower  Hamlets'  G-aol,  in  Well-close  Square,  and 
St.  Catharine's  Gaol,  which  Howard,  though  he 
had  visited  them  repeatedly,  only  briefly  notices; 
nor  can  we  tarry  at  the  Savoy,  with  its  military 
guard-rooms,  where  the  philanthropist  had  seen 
many  sick  of  the  gaol  distemper,  but  where  he 
afterwards  found  a  decided  improvement  in 
health,  owing  to  better  sanitary  regulations.  We 
must,  however,  relate  a  striking  incident  which 
will  ever  associate  with  the  history  of  the  Savoy, 
the  remembrance  of  Howard's  amazing  personal 
courage  and  influence  over  prisoners.  During 
an  alarming  riot  there,  the  men  confined  had 
killed  two  of  their  keepers,  and  no  person  dared 
to  approach  them,  until  the  intrepid  philanthro- 
pist undertook  to  do  so.  Gaolers  and  friends 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  ;  but  in  he  went 
among  two  horrid  ruffians,  whose  savage  spirits 
he  so  completely  subdued  by  his  persuasions, 
that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  quietly  con- 
ducted back  to  their  cells.  At  Tothill  Fields, 
Bridewell,  he  informs  us,  the  prisoners  washed 
their  hands  and  faces  every  morning,  before  they 
came  for  their  allowance,  a  practice  that  must 
have  been  very  grateful  to  hira,  for  he  ever  en- 
forced the  strictest  cleanliness  on  those  over 
whom  he  had  any  control ;  and  we  remember 
hearing  from  an  old  man,  who  lived  at  Carding- 
ton,  how  he  would  notice  and  reward  the  chil- 
dren whose  hands  were  clean;  and  that  he  once 
said  to  a  cottager  who  was  not  over-fond  of  self- 
ablution,  John  Basset,  go  home  and  wash  your 
hands,  or  no  dinner."  Howard  describes  West- 
minster Gate-house  as  empty,  but  the  King's 
Bench,  Southwark,  as  full  to  overflowing.  It 
was  so  crowded  in  the  summer  of  1770,  that  a 
prisoner  paid  five  shilling  a-week  for  half  a  bed. 
and  many  lay  in  the  chapel.  The  debtors,  with 
their  families,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  within 
tiie  prison  walls,  amounted  to  a  population  of 
10(H. 

15ut,  perhaps,  of  all  the  London  prisons,  the 
Marshalsea  was  the  worst,  where  debtors  and 
pirates  were  huddled  together  in  dark  narrow 
rooms,  four  men  in  each,  sleeping  in  two  beds. 
The  tap-room  was  let  to  a  prisoner,  and  there 
the  inmates  of  the  place,  at  times,  slept  on  the 
floor;  and  to  show  tlio  liabits  of  drinking  whicli 
prevailed,  it  is  suflicient  to  repeat  a  statenu^nt 
by  Howard,  that  one  Sunday  GOO  pdts  of  buer 
were  brought  in  from  a  n«Mgiiboring  ]>ublic  house, 
bocauso  the  prisoners  did  not-  like  the  beverage 
supplied  by  the  tapster  within  the  walls.  The 


spot  where  we  close  this  melancholy  ramble, 
amidst  the  scenes  of  prison  life  three-quarters  of 
a  century  since,  is  the  Borough  Compter,  the 
last  place  of  confinement  of  the  whole  number 
in  London  which  Howard  describes.  It  was  out 
of  repair  and  ruinous,  had  no  infirmary  and  no 
bedding,  while  most  o^  the  inmates  t^ere  poor 
creatures  from  the  court  of  conscience,  who  lay 
there  till  their  debts  were  paid. 

It  is  dreary  enough  to  pursue  this  pilgrimage 
from  prison  to  prison ;  but  it  is  instructive  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fallen  state  of  humanity. 
Where  but  in  a  world  where  things  are  sadly 
out  of  order,  and  the  relations  of  the  creature  to 
the  Creator  are  disturbed,  could  such  flagrant 
abuses  prevail  under  the  color  of  political  justice? 
Nor  can  we  help  congratulating  our  country,  and 
blessing  the  God  of  nations,  for  the  improved 
state  of  things  existing  in  our  prisons  at  the 
present  day,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  him  whose  shadow  we  have  been  following. 
It  was  a  tremendous  stronghold  of  iniquity  that 
he  dared  to  assault,  enough  to  make  the  courage 
quail  in  even  a  braver  heart  by  nature  than  his 
own;  but  sustained  by  help  from  heaven  he 
nobly  carried  through  his  mission,  and  crowned 
it  with  a  success  which,  if  not  complete,  was 
signal.  His  life  was  a  truly  earnest  one,  a 
battle  with  wrong,  and  an  errand  of  richest 
mercy.  'Tis  pleasant  to  follow  poets  and  paint- 
ers through  their  career  of  elegant  literature  and 
art;  but  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  a  far  difi'erent 
j  presence,  one  that  gives  us  inspiring  and  solemn 
views  of  human  duty,  as  we  track  the  footsteps 
of  John  Howard.  He  has  something  more 
serious  to  do  than  to  gather  flowers  and  echo 
back  nature's  sweet  music;  he  haste  trample 
on  serpents,  to  rend  asunder  chains,  and  to  let 
rays  of  light  and  love  into  the  cells  of  the  cap- 
tive. Appropriate  is  the  statue  to  him  in  St. 
Paul's,  with  huge  iron  manacles  and  fetters 
under  foot,  and  a  great  key  in  his  hand.  But, 
after  all,  Howard  only  walked  at  a  humble  dis- 
tance in  the  footsteps  of  him  whom  the  Hebrew 
Seer  described  as  binding  up  the  broken-hearted, 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  were 
bound.  Howard's  benevolence  was  but  a  re- 
flected beam  of  his,  who  gave  himself  for  the 
redemption  of  our  race  out  of  a  bondage  worse 
than  that  of  English  or  even  Algerian  gaols. 
His  beneficent  course  was  only  an  outgrowth  of 
the  gospel  he  embraced.  Ah!  reader,  do  jou 
really  believe  this  gospel?  do  you  love  its  com- 
passionate Author?  and  are  you  striving  after 
his  likeness? 

The  story  of  Howard'.^*  personal  exploits 
almost  exhausts  our  store  of  London  association? 
in  ciMineetion  with  his  name.  Wo  remember 
only  <uie  more,  of  a  very  diflerent  eharaeter  from 
the  foregoing.  With  this  we  must  eloso  our 
paper.    Great  Ormoud-stroet  has  boon  the  re^i- 
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dence  of  several  celebrities.  There  lived  Hicks, 
the  learned  author  of  the  Thesaurus ;  there  lived 
Dr.  Mead,  aud  Dr.  Stukely,  and  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth ;  there,  too,  lived  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low,  when  he  was  robbed  of  the  great  seal  by  a 
gang  of  housebreakers;  and  there,  too,  for  a  little 
while,  Howard  took  up  his  London  abode,  in  a 
house  left  him  by  his  sister.  While  there,  a 
female  of  rather  forbidding  appearance  made  re- 
peated inelfectual  attempts  to  see  the  philanthro- 
pist. At  last  she  succeeded,  and  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  library.  He  thought,  from  the 
visitor's  look,  that  one  of  the  other  sex  was  come 
to  him  disguised,  with  some  evil  intent.  So  he 
rung  the  bell  and  intimated  a  wish  that  the  ser- 
vant should  remain  in  the  room.  But  it  was 
quite  needless;  for  the  stranger  turned  out  to  be 
a  real  woman,  but  a  rather  enthusiastic  worship- 
per :  for  she  first  poured  forth  a  flood  of  extrava- 
gant compliments,  and  then  took  her  leave,  de- 
claring that,  after  having  seen  the  man  she  so 
much  admired,  she  could  go  home  and  die  in 
peace. 

fkieTds'  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  25,  1855. 

Wanted, — From  No.  1  to  8  inclusive  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Intelligencer.  Those  of 
our  friends  who  do  not  preserve  them  for  bind- 
ing, will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  sending  by  mail 
a  Copy  of  either  or  all  of  the  above. 


Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay. 
— We  renewedly  feel  the  importance  of  this  in- 
junction, and  in  view  of  our  editorial  labors,  feel 
called  thereby  to  an  increased  care  in  the  observ- 
ance of  simplicity  of  language — not  only  in  what 
may  appear  under  the  editorial  head,  but  also  in 
selecting  matter  for  our  pages.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  care  we  are  sometimes  under  the  necessity 
of  rejecting  contributions,  whether  original  or  se-  1 
lected,  which,  from  ambiguity  of  expression,  may 
be  understood  to  uphold  doctrines  that  stand  not 
in  the  simplicity  of  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends. 
We  desire  to  be  true  to  our  profession  and  faithful 
to  Truth's  convictions.  We  therefore  regret  the 
use  of  language  that  would  even  remotely  lay 
waste  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society 
of  Friends — The  inspeaJdng  word,  as  God's  gift 
for  man's  salvation — but  we  receive  with  glad- 
ness all  testimony  that  tends  to  exalt  the  Stone 
that  was  and  is  set  at  naught  by  the  wise  build- 
ers, but  is  acknowledged  by  us  as  the  chief  cor- 
ner stone.    On  some  occasions,  in  carrying  out 


the  foregoing  views,  instead  of  rejecting  the  con- 
tribution, we  prefer  to  omit  the  objectionable  par- 
agraphs, where  the  connection  can  be  preserved, 
and  hope,  in  so  doing,  we  give  no  offence. 

Died, — On  the  lOlh  inst.,  Hannah  Mitchel, 
aged  78  years,  a  valuable  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  a  member  of  Cincinnati  Monthly 
Meeting,  formerly  of  Bristol,  Pa.  She  died  at  To- 
ledo, after  a  lingering  illness,  which  she  endured 
with  true  Christian  patience  and  resignation.  At 
her  request  her  remains  were  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  after  a  large  and  solemn  meeting,  were 
interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground  on  the  13th 
inst.  Her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  her  children  and  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  yet  we  are  consoled  in  the 
reflection  that  our  loss  is  her  great  gain. 

 ,  Suddenly,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  20th  of 

Seventh  month  last,  Oliver  Hough,  of  this  city, 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  5th  of  Fourth  month   last,  in 

Buckingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Samuel,  only  child  of 
Mitchell  and  Anna  B.  Watson,  and  grandson  of 
Margaret  E.  Bacon,  aged  four  years  and  seven 
months. 


pitcairn's  island. 

(Continued  from  page  349.) 

The  youths  themselves  were  greatly  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  novel  objects;  the  size 
of  the  ship  ;  of  the  guns,  and  every  thing  around 
them  ;  observing  a  cow,  they  were  at  first  some- 
what alarmed,  and  expressed  a  doubt,  whether 
it  was  a  large  goat  or  a  horned  hog,  these  being 
the  only  two  species  of  quadrupeds  they  had  ever 
seen.  These  young  men  informed  the  two  cap- 
tains of  the  many  singular  events  that  had  taken 
place  among  the  first  settlers,  but  referred  them 
for  further  particulars  to  an  old  man  on  shore, 
whose  name,  they  said,  was  John  Adams,  the 
only  surviving  Englishman  that  came  away  in 
the  Bounty,  at  which  time  he  was  called  Alex- 
ander Smith.  This  information  induced  the  two 
captains  to  go  on  shore  with  the  young  men.  Old 
Adams,  having  ascertained  that  the  two  officers 
alone  had  landed,  and  without  arms,  concluded 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  take  him  prisoner, 
and  ventured  to  come  down  to  the  beach,  from 
whence  he  conducted  them  to  his  house.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  very  old  woman, 
and  nearly  blind.  It  seems  they  were  both  at 
first  considerably  alarmed ;  the  sight  of  the  king's 
uniform,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  having 
no  doubt  brought  fresh  to  the  recollection  of 
Adams  the  scene  that  occurred  in  the  Bounty,  in 
which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Sir  Thomas 
Staines,  however,  to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  assured 
him,  that  so  far  from  having  come  with  any  in- 
tention of  taking  him  away,  they  were  not  even 
aware  that  such  a  person  as  himself  existed. 
Captain  Pipon  observes,  that  although  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  they  could  only  consider  him  in 
the  light  of  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye,  yet 
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that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  the  greatest 
cruelty  to  have  taken  him  away  from  his  little 
family,  who,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  been 
left  to  perish,  in  all  probability,  of  want."  The 
colony  at  that  time  consisted  of  ferty-six  persons; 
the  young  men  were  finely  formed,  athletic  and 
handsome;  but  the  young  women  were  parti- 
cularly objects  of  attraction,  being  tall,  robust, 
and  beautifully  formed,  their  faces  beaming  with 
smiles,  and  indicating  unrufBed  good  humor, 
while  their  manners  and  demeanor  exhibited  a 
degree  of  modesty  and  bashfalness  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  most  enlightened  and 
virtuous  people  upon  earth.     Their  teeth  are 
described  as  beautifully  white,  like  the  finest 
ivory,  and  perfectly  regular,  v/ithout  a  single  ex- 
ception ;  and  all  of  them,  both  male  and  female, 
had  the  marked  expression  of  English  features, 
though  not  exactly  the  clear  red  and  white  of 
English  skins,  theirs  being  more  what  we  call 
i  brunette.    But  their  personal  qualifications,  at- 
tractive though  they  were,  excited  less  admira- 
tion that  the  account  which  Adams  gave  of  their 
virtuous*  conduct ;  he  assured  his  visitors  that  not 
one  instance  of  immoral  conduct  had  occurred 
^  among  these  young  people  since  their  settlement 
on  the  island ;  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed  in 
their  little  community,  they  all  declared  that  uo 
serious  quarrels  ever  occurred   among  them, 
I  though  a  few  hasty  words  might  now  and  then 
be  uttered;  but  to  make  use  of  their  own  expres- 
sion, they  were  only  quarrels  of  the  mouth  ;  they 
never  omit  saying  grace  before  and  after  rae;ils  ; 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  they  repeat  morning 
and  evening.    Captain  Pipon  observes  ;  "  It  was 
])leasing  to  see  the  good  taste  and  quickness  with 
which  they  form  little  shades  or  parasols  of 
,  green  leaves,  to  place  over  the  head  or  bonnet, 
!  no  keep  the  sun  from  their  eyes.    A  young  girl 
I  made  one  of  these  in  my  presence  with  such  neat- 
•  ness  and  alacrity  as  to  satisfy  me  that  a  fashion- 
>  i-ble  dress-maker  in  London  would  be  delighted 
1  with  the  simplicity  and  elegant  taste  of  these  un- 
;   Mught  females.    The  same  young  girl  accom- 
1  ;»aiiied  us  to  the  boat,  carrying  on  her  shoulders, 
,  IS  a  present,  a  large  basket  of  yams,  over  such 
1  I  'oads,  and  down  such  precipices,  as  were  scarcely 
e  )assable  by  any  animals  except  goats,  and  over 
I,  jvhich  we  could  scarcely  scramble  with  the  help 
it|)f  our  hands.    Yet  with   this  load   ou  her 
s  houldcrs,  she  skipped  from  rock  to  rock  like  a 
g  ^oung  roc." 

)f  !  Such  were  the  first  accounts  of  this  intcrest- 
D  j  ng  settlement ;  but,  remarkable  as  they  were, 
IS  10  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  island  for 
(1  learly  twelve  years,  when,  in  1825,  Captain 
1-  Jeechoy,  in  the  Blossom,  bound  on  a  voyage  of 
in  lliscovcry,  paid  it  a  visit.  A  whaling  ship  had 
i  ouchcd  there  in  the  n-iean  time,  and  left  beliind 
ae  seaman  named  ]>ulfet,  who,  being  a  man  of 
in  ome  education,  and  of  a  religious  character,  was 
et  1 0  delighted  with  the  behavior  of  the  people,  that 


he  begged  permission  to  remain,  and  had  become 
their  schoolmaster,  under  Adams. 

•'On  the  approach  of  the  Blossom  towards  the 
island,  a  boat  w^as  observed  under  all  sail,  hast- 
ening towards  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  were 
old  Adams,  and  many  of  the  young  men  of  the 
island.  They  did  not  venture  to  lay  hold  of  the 
ship,  till  they  had  first  enquired  if  they  might 
come  on  board  ;  and  on  permission  being  granted, 
they  sprang  up  the  side,  and  shook  every  officer 
by  the  hand  with  undisguised  satisfaction.  The 
activity  of  the  young  men  outstripped  that  of 
Adams,  who  was  somewhat  corpulent.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  sailor's  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  a 
low-crowned  hat,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  till 
desired  to  put  it  on.  He  still  retained  his  sailor's 
manners,  doffing  his  hat,  and  smootliiug  down 
his  bald  forehead  whenever  he  was  addressed"  by 
the  officers  of  the  Blossom.  The  young  men's 
dresses  were  whimsical  enough  ;  some  had  long 
coats,  without  trowsers  ;  and  others,  trowsers 
without  coats  ;  and  others  again,  waistcoats  with- 
out either.  None  of  them  had  either  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  there  were  only  two  hats  amongst 
them,  neither  of  which  seemed  likely  to  hang 
long  together."  Upon  Captain  Beechey's  land- 
ing with  some  of  his  officers,  the  whole  popula- 
tion assembled  to  meet  them,  received  them  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  pressed  them  to  stay 
several  days  with  them.  "  The  village,"  Cap- 
tain Beechey  says,  "  consisted  of  five  houses  on 
a  cleared  piece  of  ground  sloping  down  to  the 
sea.  Dinner  was  laid  for  the  party  at  young 
Christian's  house,  the  table  being  spread  with 
plates,  knives,  and  forks.  John  BufTet  said  grace 
in  an  emphatic  manner,  and  this  is  repeated 
every  time  a  fresh  guest  sits  down,  while  the 
meal  is  going  on.  8o  strict  are  they  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  touch  a  bit 
of  bread  without  saying  grace  before  and  after 
it.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  engaged  Adams  in 
conversation,  and  he  incautiously  took  the  first 
mouthful  without  having  said  grace  ;  but  before 
he  swallowed  it  he  recollected  himself  and  feel- 
ing as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  immediately 
put  away  what  he  had  in  his  mouth,  and  com- 
menced his  prayer."  The  beds  were  now  pre- 
pared. A  mattress  composed  of  palm  leaves,  was 
covered  with  tnppa^  or  native  cloth,  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
sheets  were  of  the  same  material.  The  whole 
arrangement  was  very  comfortable,  one  interrup- 
tion only  disturbed  their  first  sleep  ;  tliis  was  the 
melody  of  the  evening  hynui,  which,  after  the 
lights  were  put  out,  was  elianted  by  tlie  whole 
f.imily  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  early 
(lawn,  they  w^ere  also  awakened  by  their  morning 
hymn  and  the  family  devotion,  after  which  the 
islanders  all  set  out  to  their  several  oeeiipationp. 
Some  of  the  women  had  taken  tlie  linen  of  their 
visitors  to  wash  ;  others  were  preparing  for  the 
next  meal ;  and  »>thers  were  employed  in  the 
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manufacture  of  cloth.  By  our  bed-side," 
says  Captain  Becchey,  had  already  been  placed 
some  ripe  fruits,  and  our  hats  were  crowned  with 
chaplots  of  tlie  fresh  blossoms  of  the  nono,  or 
flower  tree,  which  the  women  had  gathered  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  dew. 

*'  Their  cottages  were  spacious  and  strongly 
built,  of  wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the 
palm  tree.  Immediately  around  the  village  are 
small  enclosures  for  fattening  pigs,  goats,  and 
poultry ;  and  beyond  them  are  the  cultivated 
grounds.  Every  cottage  has  its  out-house  for 
making  cloth,  its  baking-place,  its  pigstye,  and 
its  poultry-house.  The  young  children  are  punc- 
tual in  their  attendance  at  school,  and  are  in- 
structed by  John  Buffet  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  to  which  are  added,  precepts  in  reli- 
gion and  morality,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  than  which,  fortunately,  they 
possess  no  other  books  that  might  mystify  and 
perplex  their  understanding  on  religious  subjects. 
They  seldom  indulge  in  jokes  or  other  kinds  of 
levity,  and  are  so  accustomed  to  take  what  is  said 
in  its  literal  meaning,  that  irony  was  always  con- 
sidered a  falsehood,  in  spite  of  all  explanation  ; 
they  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  uttering  what 
was  not  strictly  true,  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
The  Sabbath  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  Church 
service,  to  prayer,  reading,  and  serious  medita- 
tion ;  no  work  of  any  kind  is  done  on  that  day, 
not  even  cooking,  which  is  prepared  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  I  attended  the  church  on  this 
day,  and  found  the  service  well  conducted  ;  the 
prayers  were  read  by  Adams,  and  the  lessons  by 
Bufi"et,  the  service  being  preceded  by  hymns.  The 
greatest  devotion  was  apparent  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  children  there  was  a  serious- 
ness unknown  in  the  younger  part  of  our  com- 
munities at  home.  In  the  course  of  the  Litany, 
they  prayed  for  their  Sovereign  and  all  the  Royal 
Family  with  much  apparent  loyalty  and  sin- 
cerity. Some  family  prayers,  which  were  thought 
appropriate  to  their  own  particular  case,  were 
added  to  the  usual  service  ;  and  Adams,  fearful 
of  leaving  out  any  essential  part,  read  in  addi- 
tion all  those  prayers  which  are  intended  only 
as  substitutes  for  others.  A  sermon  followed, 
which  was  very  well  delivered  by  Buffet,  and  lest 
any  part  of  it  should  be  forgotton,  it  was  read 
three  times.  The  whole  concluded  with  hymns, 
which  were  first  sung  by  the  grown-up  people, 
and  afterwards  by  the  children.  The  service 
thus  performed  was  very  long,  but  the  neat  and 
cleanly  appearance  of  the  congregation,  the  devo- 
tion that  animated  every  countenance  and  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  little  children, 
prevented  the  attendance  from  becoming  weari- 
some." With  respect  to  Adams  himself.  Captain 
Beechey  states,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  piety.  He  was  on  board  the  Blossom 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  slept  in  the  captain's 
cabin,  but  he  would  never  get  into  bed  till  the 


captain  had  got  into  his  and  was  supposed  to  be 
asleep,  when,  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  cabin,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  performed  his  devotions, 
and  he  was  always  up  first  in  the  morning  for 
the  same  purpose.  He  told  Beechey  one  day, 
that  it  would  add  greatly  to  his  happiness  if  he 
would  read  the  marriage  service  to  him  and  his 
wife,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  living  with 
her  without  its  being  done  when  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Though  Adams  was  aged,  and 
the  old  woman  had  been  blind  and  bedridden  for 
several  years,  Beechey  says  that  he  made  such  a 
point  of  it  that  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  refuse 
him,  and  they  were  accordingly,  the  following 
day,  duly  united.  The  marriages  that  take  place 
among  the  young  people,  are  however,  performed 
by  Adams,  who  makes  use  of  a  ring  on  these 
occasions  which  has  united  every  couple  on  the 
island  since  its  first  settlement.  The  regulated 
age,  under  which  no  man  is  allowed  to  marry,  is 
twenty,  and  that  of  the  women,  eighteen.  The 
restrictions  with  regard  to  relationship  are  the 
same  as  with  us,  and  are  strictly  put  in  force. 

Captain  Beechey  concludes  his  remarks  in  the 
following  words  :  "  All  that  remains  to  be  said 
of  these  excellent  people  is,  that  they  appear  to 
live  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  content- 
ment )  to  be  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful,  and 
hospitable  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  )  to  be 
patterns  of  conjugal  and  parental  afl'ection,  and 
to  have  no  vices.  We  remained  with  them  many 
dajs,  and  their  unreserved  manners  gave  us  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
any  faults  they  may  have  possessed." 

(To  b«  eontiBued ) 


THE  TRUE  WAY  TO  ABOLISH  SLAVERY. 
[Concluded  from  page  322.] 

Having  explained  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I 
am  able,  the  line  of  policy  which  I  recommend, 
I  now  proceed  'a  step  farther.  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  evidence,  that  the  course  which  I  propose 
will  be  crowned  with  success.  The  vitality  and 
potency  of  Political  Economy,  when  judiciously 
enforced,  have  been  triumphantly  demonstrated 
in  the  career  of  the  British  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  This  remarkable  organization  eff"ected 
the  most  difficult  moral  revolution  of  modern 
times.  It  was  humble  in  its  origin,  being  estab- 
lished by  about  half-a-dozen  uninfluential  persons. 
It  was  conducted  with  consummate  prudence, 
tact  and  energy,  and  j^radually  acquired  strength, 
respectability  and  influence.  The  results  of  its 
triumph,  though  already  vast,  are  only  yet  be- 
ginning to  be  developed.  Having  warmly  co- 
operated with  the  League  from  its  commence- 
ment, I  must  be  allowed,  with  some  feeling  of 
exultation,  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  cause 
of  its  establishment,  the  opposition  which  it  en- 
countered, and  the  successful  policy  which  it  pur- 
sued. 

The  Corn  Law  was  enacted  by  a  Landlord  Par- 
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mient,  in  order  to  give  a  high  fictitious  value 
corn,  at  the  e2:peuse  of  the  consumers.  It 
•ohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  ex- 
pt  in  times  of  famine.    While  the  unjust  law 
as  being  hurried  into  existence,  troops  of  sol- 
iers  surrounded  the  House  of  Parliament,  to 
verawe  the  infuriated  populace;  yet,  in  spite  of 
1  opposition  and  remonstrance,  the  couutry  was 
u'ced  to  submit  to  the  imposition.  Years  passed 
'.vay,  and  the  evils  which  had  been  predicted 
om  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law,  were  fear- 
illy  realized.   Monopoly  crippled  the  commerce 
the  country,  discouraged  enterprise,  reduced 
ages,  advanced  poor-rates,  increased  the  average 
f  deaths,  lessened  the  number  of  marriages, 
iused  periodical  famines,  and  in  a  quiet  way 
lurdered  its  tens  of  thousands  by  the  slow  pro- 
ass  of  starvation.    Wise  men  exposed  the  evils 
f  the  system,  and  good  men,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
ce,  mercy — yes,  of  Christianity  itself,  pleaded 
ith  the  monopolists,  and  denounced  their  inhu- 
lanity  and  wickedness.    But  the  monopolists 
'ere  neither  convinced  nor  abashed.    Like  the 
iave-owners,  they  only  folded  their  mantle  the 
lore  closely  around  them. 

At  length  the  League  was  established.  Its  ob- 
3ct  was  to  demonstrate  that,  while  the  Corn  Law 
aflicted  incalculable  injury  upon  the  country,  it 
'id  not  benefit  its  powerf  ul  and  ardent  supporters. 
t  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Corn  Law  system 
id  not  pay  : — in  one  word,  that  monopoly  was  a 
olecism  in  Political  Economy. 

Now  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  mem- 
>ers  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  were 
ind-owners,  and,  therefore,  were  like  a  jury  em- 
)anneled  to  try  their  own  cause.  The  two  great 
political  parties  both  defended  monopoly.  The 
iishops  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
jhurch  were  always  the  warmest  supporters  of 
he  Corn  Law.  The  great  body  of  the  indepen- 
ieut  and  commercial  classes  fancied  themselves 
ntcrested  in  the  continuance  of  the  system.  The 
'armers  almost  to  a  man  held  by  the  Corn  Law, 
vhich  they  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  had 
beeti  enacted  for  their  special  benefit.  Thus,  the 
vast  preponderance  of  the  Legislative  power  of  the 
country  was  exerted  in  support  of  this  gigantic 
imposture,  which  all  the  time  was  extolled  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  Indeed  the 
fortress  of  monopoly  seemed  impregnable.  Who- 
ever ventured  to  attack  it,  was  stigmatized  as  a 
fool  or  a  madn»an — or  worse,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
security,  the  prosperity,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  therefore, 
to  add  that  the  League  was  soon  subjected  to  all 
the  contempt,  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  that 
a  proud  and  powerful  opposition  could  inflict. 
Yet  the  League  stuck  tenaciously  to  its  text.  It 
wielded  its  unanswerable  statistics  without  fear, 
and  without  cessation,  smd  it  published  its  pam- 
phlets by  the  ton.  ^J'lie  most  remarkable  point 
ia  its  policy  was,  that  instead  of  attempting  by  , 


popular  appeals  to  convert  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  were  the  most  likely  to  sympathize 
in  its  principles,  and  thus  as  it  were  set  one  class 
against  another,  its  arguments  were  almost  wholly 
directed  against  the  Landlord-and-Tenant  aspect 
of  the  question,  thus  going  to  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  evil.  This  straight-forward  mode  of 
attack  looked  indeed  to  the  incredulous  like  kick- 
ing against  a  stone  wall.  Even  astute  men,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  Corn  Law,  regarded  this  line 
of  policy  as  hopeless.  But  the  League  was  right. 
Such  was  the  inherent  power  of  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy  advanced  by  the  League,  that 
after  seven  years  of  persevering  attack^  the  spe- 
cious fabric  of  monopoly  was  undermined,  its 
granite  walls  were  shattered  and  honeycombed, 
and  \fhen  a  favourable  political  crisis  anived,  it 
fell  like  a  house  of  cards.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Corn  Law  fell  at  last  by  the 
hands  of  its  former  friends.  The  very  Parlia- 
ment that  had  been  elected,  and  the  very  govern- 
ment that  had  been  raised  to  power,  in  order  to 
maintain  it,  finally  swept  it  away. 

Now  it  must  le  plain  to  every  observer  that 
there  is  in  most  points  a  strong  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  of  the  Corn  Law  and  Slavery.  The 
one  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the 
electors — so  is  the  other;  the  one  was  proclaimed 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  nation's  prosperity  — 
so  is  the  other;  the  one  was  defended  by  the 
luminaries  of  the  church — so  is  the  other;  the 
one  was  clung  to  by  the  fears,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  ignorant — .so  is  the  other; 
the  one  was  vindicated  on  false  and  fallacious 
ideas  of  policy — so  is  the  other;  and  as  the  one 
fell  before  the  wise  and  persevering  application 
of  the  true  principles  of  Political  Economy,  so 
must  the  other  ! 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  advocate  no  merely 
speculative  theory,  but  a  mode  of  action  already 
triumphant  in  an  achievement  equally  difficult  in 
most  respects,  and,  indeed,  more  difficult  as  re- 
gards the  non-representative  and  obstructive 
character  of  the  British  legislature. 

As  a  climax  to  my  argument,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  bring  into  one  focus  the  two-fold  evidence  of 
the  past,  namely,  that  while  the  success  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  clearly  proves  that  the 
means  which  I  recommend  are  commensurate  to 
t\\Q  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object,  so  also 
the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  ]Jritish  West 
India  Colonies,  completely  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  noble  policy  of  freedom  to  the 
slave. 

It  is  very  p  ossible  the  objection  may  be  offered 
to  my  argument,  that  emancipation  iu  the  British 
West  India  Colonies  was  elTooted  not  by  Econo- 
mic, but  by  Religious  AppO!il.  This,  in  the 
main,  is  (rue.  But  the  two  cases  of  Britisli  sla- 
very and  American  slavery  arc  not  parallel.  Bri- 
tish slavery  did  not  exist  in  Enghuid,  but  in  her 
diatant  colouiea.    There  were  in  England  com- 
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paratively  no  prejudices  of  education,  of  habit, 
and  of  social  customs  in  relation  to  slavery,  to  be 
overcome.  The  demand  for  abolition  did  not  jar 
upon  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  a  people  personally 
and  directly  interested  in  the  matter.  The  sys- 
tem of  British  slavery  was  maintained  chiefly  by 
the  influence  of  the  great  West  India  proprietors 
in  the  houses  of  Parliament.  The  Religious 
Appeal  of  the  people  of  England  against  the 
system  at  length  swept  it  away.  But  if  the 
Economic  Appeal  had  been  adopted,  and  urged 
from  the  outset,  it  is  most  probable  that  British 
slavery  would  have  been  abolished  much  earlier, 
instead  of  requiring  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  re- 
ligious public  during  fifty  years  of  anti-slavery 
agitation. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  state  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  I  recommend  to  be  adopted.  I 
must,  however,  first  advert  to  the  objection  which 
may  be  advanced,  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  people 
of  one  country  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  aff'airs 
of  another.  I  fully  admit  the  general  principle, 
nor  do  I  consider  that  as  an  Anglo-American  I 
infringe  it  in  the  present  instance.  My  object  is 
not  to  interfere,  but  simply  to  offer  a  friendly 
word  of  counsel,  and  thus  discharge  my  own  sense 
of  duty  in  this  momentous  matter.  I  admire  the 
martyr  spirit  of  the  American  Abolitionists,  but 
being  convinced  that  they  are  pursuing  a  wrong 
track,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  them,  what  I  have 
endeavored  in  this  essay  to  prove,  is  the  right 
road,  leaving  them  in  their  own  country  to  follow 
it  out.  The  course  then  which  I  recommend  is 
as  follows  :• — Let  a  society  be  formed  in  America 
of  persons  who  subscribe  to  the  views  explained 
in  this  essay.  Let  it  be  a  cardinal  point  in  their 
conduct  not  to  irritate  their  opponents,  for  they 
must  ever  remember  that  their  object  is  to  suc- 
ceed by  persuasion.  Let  them  attack  slavery 
but  not  the  slaveholder.  If  we  wish  to  convince 
a  man  we  must  not  anger  him.  They  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  Richard  Cobden, 
who  was  content  to  take  his  stand  upon  his  own 
unimpeachable  character,  and  who  appeared  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  his  conduct  never  to  in- 
dulge in  personalities,  and  never  to  reply  to  at- 
tacks directed  against  himself,  knowing  that  who- 
ever permits  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  anger 
lowers  himself  to  the  level  of  his  opponent.  The 
slave-holders  of  the  great  American  Republic  are 
ashamed  of  the  word  slavery/'  implying,  as  it 
does,  a  gross  anomaly  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  use  instead  the  term  Domestic  In- 
stitution." Let  this  society  call  itself  by  the 
inoffensive  name  of  the  Economic  Labor 
League/'  or  some  such  pacific  designation.  Let 
the  members  study  the  history  and  policy  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Let  them  not  attach 
themselves  to  any  political  party,  but  confine 
themselves  to  one  great  object,  and  let  that  object 
be  total  and  immediate  Emancipation.  Let  them 


however  accept  every  instalment  which  they  can 
obtain.  Let  them  hold  public  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss and  disseminate  their  doctrines,  and  let  them 
deluge  the  country  with  millions  of  tracts.  Let 
them  rigidly  adhere  to  the  Economic  branch  of 
the  question,  examining  it  thoroughly  in  all  its 
ramifications.  Let  them  publish  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  statistical  proofs 
that  slave-labor  is  costlier  than  free-labor — 
that  slave-property  absorbs  a  vast  amount  of  cap- 
ital, which  might  be  more  profitably  invested  or 
employed,  and  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
hire  laborers  than  to  hold  slaves.  Let  them  re- 
iterate, that  the  owners  of  slaves  are  continually 
liable  to  suffer  the  loss  of  them  by  death  or  escape 
from  bondage— that  they  are  never  safe  from  the 
danger  of  a  negro  insurrection,  and  that  slaves 
are  wasteful,  careless,  idle,  and  untrustworthy 
compared  with  paid  labourers.  Let  them  also 
publish  authentic  statistics  of  the  amount  of  work 
performed  in  a  given  time  by  free  men  and  by 
slaves,  and  also  show  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  educated  and  the  uneducated 
laborer.  Lot  them  publish  the  results  of  eman- 
cipation in  the  British  West  India  Colonies.  Let 
them  compare  the  progress  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  Free  States  with  the  Slave 
States,  and  let  them  show  the  tax-bearing  capa- 
bilities of  the  two,  with  their  relative  powers  of 
production  and  consumption.  Finally,  let  them 
also  show  in  what  degree  icealtli  in  slaves  is 
counterpoised  by  the  reduction  in  the  icorth  of 
land.  It  is  important  for  them  above  all  things, 
to  state  nothing  but  facts,  for  facts  are  irresist- 
ible. This  *'  Economic  Labor  League,"  if  it 
proceed  with  prudence  and  energy,  will  presently 
be  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  men  of  re- 
spectability of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  all  will 
find,  that  when  their  religious  opinions  are  not 
involved  or  compromised  in  working  out  the  ques- 
tion, they  can  cordially  and  harmoniously  co- 
operate in  the  great  and  good  cause.  Even  some 
of  the  slave-holders  themselves  will  join  this 
League.  If  it  be  found  to  deserve  public  confi- 
dence, it  will  suffer  from  no  lack  of  funds  tocarr}^ 
on  its  operations,  and  increase  of  revenue  will 
give  it  increase  of  influence.  The  assaults  of  this 
League  upon  the  American  Domestic  Institu- 
tion," will  inevitably  loosen  the  hold  which  it  re- 
tains upon  the  understandings  and  affections  of 
those  whose  interests  are  concerned.  When  it  is 
proved  to  be  a  political  mistake  and  an  unprofit- 
able delusion,  its  supporters  will  look  more  closely 
into  its  real  character,  and  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, no  longer  blinded  by  prejudice,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discover,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  system  of  Sla- 
very being  thus  undermined,  will  only  await  a 
governmental  crisis  to  receive  its  doom.  It  will 
then  crumble  to  the  dust,  for  political  parties  will 
make  its  downfall  a  means  to  rise  to  power.  It 
.  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  point  out  any  pre- 
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ie  measure  in  order  to  effect  the  final  extinction 
slavery,  because  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
'fference  of  opinion  and  thus  create  disunion, 
is  comparatively  immaterial  in  what  particular 
rection,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  the 
brie  of  slavery  shall  be  made  to  fall.  They 
•ay  rest  satisfied  that  vjhe7i  it  in  undermined  in 
3  way  proposed  it  will  be  sure  to  fall  in  one  di- 
ction or  another. 

P.  S.  With  a  view  to  practical  results,  it  is 
quested  that  those  parties  who  approve  of  the 
■urse  of  policy  advocated  in  this  tract,  will  for- 
ird  their  names  to  the  publisher  in  order  that 
ey  may  be  invited  to  confer  together  at  some 
ture  time. 


WOMAN'S  GENILTS. 

If  a  woman's  heart  has  yearnings, 

Which  time  alone  can  still; 
If  the  loftiest  aspirations 

Her  restless  bosom  fill; 
If  from  the  fountain  of  her  breast 

Flows  every  lofty  thought, 
And  with  all  glorious  imagery 

Her  heart  and  mind  be  Iraught; 

Must  she,  because  a.  ivomavj 

Lay  all  those  gifts  aside — 
The  treasures  of  the  mind  and  heart, 

Which  ought  to  be  her  pride  ? 
Must  she  smother  every  feeling 

That  burns  to  be  expressed, 
And  turn  aside  that  fount  of  thought 

Which  gushes  from  the  breast  ? 

Must  she  keep  her  thoughts  unuttered, 

Must  her  genius  be  confined  ; 
Must  she  draw  a  thick  and  darkening  veil 

On  the  beauties  of  the  mind, 
Because  by  common  minds  'tis  thought 

That  woman  quits  her  sphere, 
When  she  in  point  of  intellect 

Steps  forth  as  man's  compeer? 

Why  did  her  Maker  thus  endow 

A  woman's  soul  with  power? 
If  she  must  all  these  gilts  conceal, 

Were  it  not  a  useless  dower? 
Because  a  woman  has  the  power 

To  climb  Parnassus'  hill, 
And  at  the  stream  of  Helicon 

Her  thirsty  soul  to  fill, — 

It  does  not  render  her  unfit 

For  the  social  ties  of  life, 
Nor  prevent  her  from  fulfilling 

Her  duty  as  a  wife.  i 
Oh!  then,  let  woman  strive  her  best 

To  improve  the  talents  given, — 
But  in  deep  humility  of  heart, 

With  gratitude  to  Heaven. 


HE  DESERTED  ROAD,  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ancient  road  that  wind'st  deserted 

Through  the  level  of  the  vale, 
Sweeping  toward  the  crowded  market 

Like  a  stream  without  a  sail. 

»       Standing  by  thee,  I  look  backward, 
And,  as  in  the  light  of  dreams, 
See  the  years  descend  and  vanish, 
Like  thy  whitely-tented  teams. 


Now  I  stroll  along  the  village 

As  in  youth's  departed  morn, 
But  I  miss  the  crowded  coaches, 

And  the  driver's  bugle-horn. 

Miss  the  crowd  of  jovial  teamsters 

Filling  buckets  at  the  well, 
With  their  wains  from  Conestoga, 

And  their  orchestra  of  bells. 

To  the  mossy  wayside  tavern 

Comes  the  noisy  throng  no  more, 

And  the  faded  sign  complaining, 
Swings  unnoticed  at  tlie  door  ; 

While  the  old  decrepid  tollman, 

Waiting  for  the  lew  who  pass, 
Reads  the  melancholy  siory 

In  the  thickly-springing  grass. 

Ancient  highway,  thon  art  vanquished  ; 

The  usurper  of  the  vale 
Rolls  in  fiery,  iron  rattle, 

Exultations  on  the  gale. 
Thou  art  vanquished  and  neglected, 

And  the  g,ood  which  thou  hast  done, 
Though  by  man  it  be  forgotten. 

Shall  be  deathless  as  the  sun. 
Though  neglected,  gray  anrl  grassy. 

Still  I  pray  that  my  decline 
May  be  through  as  vernal  valleys. 

And  as  blest  a  calm  as  thine.  Read. 

Editorial  Correspondence  of  The  N.  Y.  Tritiine. 
THE  ALPS. 
The  Glaciers. 

(Continued  from  page  344.) 

Two  of  the  most  famous  Glaciers  in  Switzer- 
land, both  outlets,  but  not  the  only  outlets,  fif 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  are  within  plain  sight  of  this 
village,  above  and  below  it.  They  seem  but 
half  a  mile  distant  respectively,  but  are  really 
twice  as  far.  The  Glacier  des  T3ossom,  below, 
is  the  finer  spectacle,  for  it  seems  to  have  built 
itself  up  a  bed  or  platform  of  the  rocks  and 
gravel  it  has  been  industriously  bringing  down 
these  thousands  of  years,  so  that  its  present  base 
appears  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  (and  may  be 
forty  or  fifty)  above  the  wooded  ground  on  either 
side  ;  the  Glacier  des  Beis,  above  us,  is  rather 
less  conspicuous,  but  is  the  more  natural  outlet 
of  the  Mer  de  Ghice,  and  discharges  five  times 
the  water  of  its  rival :  the  Arveiron,  an  ample, 
impetuous  mill-stream,  flowing  from  beneath  it, 
and  forming  the  larger  half  of  the  Arve,  at  their 
junction  just  below. 

A  glacier,  the  reader  will  have  understood,  if* 
the  outlet  or  lower  extremity  of  the  Mer  do 
Glace,  or  some  similar  lake  of  snow  ice,  whore 
it  precipitates  itself  over  the  brow  of  the  lower 
Alpine  ritlge  into  the  valley  below.  It  is  Niagara 
poured  down  the  side  of  the  Alleghanios  whore 
they  are  the  steepe.'«t,  and  frozen  by  an  Arctic 
Winter  into  great  blocks  and  pillars  of  otornal 
ice,  whereof  the  upper  strata  appear  a,'^  pyramids; 
generally  upriglit,  large,  and  knit  tog'elhor  at 
the  base,  but  sharpened  toward  the  tops,  and 
growing  more  pointed  ns  the  sunuijor  advances 
and  as  they  descend  so  as  to  feel  the  milder  at- 
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mospUere  of  the  valley.  Descend  they  do  and 
must,  though  no  life,  no  motion  is  perceptible, 
and  the  stern  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  rivu- 
lets bursting  out  and  pouring  in  miniature  cas- 
cades from  this  side  and  that,  to  unite  with  the 
fuller  stream  which  flows  from  a  cavernous  aper- 
ture at  the  lower  end,  or  perchance  by  the  fall 
of  an  undermined  portion  of  ice  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  the  rolling  down  of  a  rock  which 
has,  by  the  melting  away  of  subjacent  ices,  been 
gradually  undermined  and  left  without  support 
high  up  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Of  course 
there  is  some  movement  in  the  glacier,  torpid  as 
it  seems  else  the  lower  part  would  melt  wholly 
away  during  the  summer,  giving  place  to  a  mere 
cascade  or  mountain  torrent.  Byron  forcibly 
says  : 

"  The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day;" 

And  it  is  calculated  that  this  advance  averages 
some  sis  feet  per  day;  though  in  looking  on  it 
you  would  deem  the  idea  of  motion  as  misplaced 
here  as  in  connection  with  an  iron-mine  or  Mont 
Blanc  itself. 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  a  glacier  seems  not 
only  much  nearer  than  it  really  is — its  immense 
magnitude  belittling  the  distance — but  it  seems 
an  easy  matter  to  step  up  to  either  side  and  put 
your  hand  on  it ;  yet  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  For  not  only  has  the  glacier  built  itself  up  a 
high  bed  or  platform  of  the  rocks,  with  pebbles 
and  gravel  it  has  through  countless  ages  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  above  — a  bed  whose 
sides  are  at  once  steep  and  treacherous,  being  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  their  materials  will  lie — 
but  the  rolling  of  rocks  and  pebbles  from  the 
sides,  with  the  washing  of  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  bas'3  by  the  streams  which  from  time  to  time 
burst  out,  now  at  this  point,  then  at  another, 
(aided  also  by  the  circumstance  that  each  glacier 
expands  during  a  series  of  cold  seasons  and  is 
contracted  by  a  succession  of  relatively  hot  ones,) 
has  environed  each  with  at  least  one  heavy 
moraine,  or  ridge  of  stones  and  pulverized  granite, 
from  rocks  weighing  a  hundred  tons  each  down 
to  the  finest  sand  ;  and  I  noted  at  the  foot  of 
des  Bois  a  bed  of  fine  clay,  manifestly  of  kindred 
origin.  Each  glacier  thus  rudely  resembles  a 
modern  fortress,  with  its  walls  of  moderate 
height,  its  fosse  or  moa^t,  and  its  covering  bank 
or  approach  only  less  high  than  its  own  walls. 
At  the  bottom  of  des  Bois  there  are  in  places 
two  or  three  of  these  moraines,  one  behind  an- 
other, the  most  distant  often  covered  with  scanty 
herbage  and  even  shrubs,  proving  that  tihe  gla- 
cier has  at  some  remote  period  extended  consi- 
derably further  than  it  now  does.  There  is  no  te- 
merity therefore  in  planting  your  house  (as  is 
commonly  done)  just  at  the  foot  of  a  glacier, 
which  overhangs  and  seems  to  threaten  but  will 
never  destroy  it, — unless  Mont  Blanc  should  be 
transformed  into  a  volcano  and  his  eternal  snows 


suddenly  melted — and  then  one  place  in  any  j 
these  Alpine  valleys  would  be  about  as  safe  I 
another.  The  "threatened  dog"  may  "  li4 
longest"  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  being  like' 
to  have  the  earliest  premonition  and  clearest  ail 
preciation  of  the  danger. 

I  should  have  said  ere  this  that  the  Mer  (i 
Glace  itself  has  its  moriane — broad  and  hig' 
and  often  double  or  triple — as  well  as  its  subj  ■ 
cent  glaciers.  T  am  not  sure  that  I  could  cleai 
ly  ^volve  the  law  by  which  movable  rocks  ii 
bedded  in  ice  tend  to  work  gradually  from  i 
centre  toward  the  sides  of  the  lake  or  chann  i 
wherein  they  lie,  but  I  presume  the  fact  is  uj 
disputed.  These  moraines,  composed  of  moi 
or  less  broken  and  triturated  granite,  upheav' 
froiii  inconceivable  depths  by  the  volcanic  cc  i  i 
vulsions  of  our  planet's  infancy,  are  the  mcf 
immediate  source  of  the  crystals,  agates,  c(  i 
nelians,  &c.,  extensively  wrought  and  sold  he;'!i 

I  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  one  rainy  afterno  i  I 
on  the  crest  of  the  nearest  and  most  recei 
moraine^  at  the  foot  of  the  Grlacier  des  Bo= 
watching  and  studying  its  economy.  Twice,  t( 
crash  of  considerable  pillars  or  bastions  of  m 
undermined  by  water  and  falling  outward,  still 
tied  me  from  my  reverie;  frequently  pebbles  a. 
small  stones,  from  which  the  support  had  meltW 
away,  fell  from  near  the  summit  of  the  glaci 
rattling  down  its  side  and  bounding  some  distar  ' 
outward  from  its  base;  and  there  was  quitet, 
rock  right  in  front  of  my  position  which  was  et 
dently  just  ready  to  tumble,  but  stubbornly 
fused  to  make  the  plunge  in  presence  of  a  stm 
ger.    The  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  is  on 
separated  by  a  single  moraine  from  the  beltt 
hemlocks  which  here  confront  it ;  but  these  gri 
on  the  summit  and  sides  of  an  old  moraiim 
with  what  Ceesar  or  Pharaoh  cotemporary,  w 
can  tell  ?    A  venerable  apple-tree  (but  i  thii 
no  apple-tree  ever  bears  in  this  valley)  stands! 
the  rank   green  grass  very  close  to  the  hei 
locks,  and  perhaps  ten  rods  from  the  extremii 
of  the  glacier  ;  the  chalet  of  the  farmer  stands! 
the  open  glade  a  few  rods  further  down  towff 
the  Arve.     The  Arveiron,  however,  does 
issue  from  the  lower  (western  end,  of  the  glacii 
but  from  beneath  its  southern  side  several  N 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  running  of» 
mile  or  so  nearly  parallel  with  the  Arve  befi 
joining  it.    The  Arve  may  be  said  to  have 
source  in  the  glacier  of  Argentiere,  three  j 
four  miles  further  up  the  valley,  though  rivul , 
of  course  descend  to  it  from  the  summits 
mountains  still  further  north  and  east. 

Life  at  Chamounix. 

Most  European  villages  are  absurdly  bu:, 
those  of  Savoy  most  absurdly   of  them  i 
Chamounix,  for  example,  consists  of  a  sin 
street  leading  up  the  right  (west)  bank  of 
Arve,  with  a  bit  of  a  cross  road  running  fj 
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the  church  on  the  hill-side  down  to  and  across 
the  ArvCj  whence  diverge  the  respective  paths  to 
Montanvert  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  one  street 
parallel  to  the  Arve  faces  nine-tenths  of  the 
eighty  to  a  hundred  houses  composing  the  vil- 
lage, and  forms  the  only  constant  channel  of 
intercourse  with  the  world  below.  (In  summer, 
the  road  up  the  vallej  terminates  in  two  mule- 
paths,  one  leading  over  the  Tete  Noir  and  the 
other  over  the  Col  de  Balrae,  into  Switzerland  ; 
both  these  are  closed  through  the  long  Winter, 
and  only  the  former  is  yet  passable  for  the  sea- 
son.) This  main  street  or  road  through  the 
valley,  instead  of  being  straight  and  at  least 
forty  feet  wide,  as  common  sense  would  have  it, 
is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  is  cut  into 
pieces  by  the  pushing  of  the  rude  rock  cabins 
now  from  this  side,  now  from  that,  into  and 
across  the  middle  of  where  the  road  should  be. 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  spot  from  end  to  end 
where  a  traveller  can  see  four  rods  in  either  di- 
rection, and  hardly  one  where  meeting  carriages 
of  any  sort  can  pass.  Heaps  of  manure  put  up 
in  the  Spring  to  rot  for  application  in  the  Fall 
crowd  every  available  space,  irrigating  and  dis- 
coloring the  adjacent  street,  so  that  I  cannot 
believe  any  portion  of  our  Fourth  or  Sixth  road 
in  New  York  so  foul  and  fetid  as  the  centre  of 
the  village  of  Chamounix.  The  dwellings  are 
very  nicely  adapted  to  their  location.  The  three 
or  four  hotels,  supported  entirely  by  strangers, 
who  are  only  seen  here  during  the  Summer 
months,  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  scanty  resources  of  the  valley  and 
the  difficulty  of  intercourse  with  the  world  out- 
side. The  only  manufactures  known  here  are 
those  of  wooden  knick-knacks  (admirably  carved) 
and  of  rings,  bracelets,  breastpins,  &c.,  from  the 
crystals,  agates,  and  other  fancied  stones  found 
about  the  Mer  de  G  lace  and  its  glaciers.  These, 
diversified  by  wood-cutting,  hunting,  &c.,  occupy 
the  long  Winter;  for  the  snow  lies  in  the  valley 
till  April,  and  is  then  expellud  by  sprinkling  its 
surface  with  sand,  ashes,  &c.,  which  hasten  its 
dcpatture.  The  snow  probably  disappears  from 
all  the  adjacent  mountain-faces  in  the  course  of  | 
the  Sainnicr,  but  may  be  seen  on  the  higher  and 
remoter  peaks  at  all  times  when  the  fogS  allow 
them  to  be  visible. 

All  the  laud  that  grass  can  cling  to  and  not 
be  uprooted  by  the  f^rce  of  grtvitation,  is  im- 
proved but  not  wisely.  Gra.is  is  the  staple,  as 
it  should  be;  and  on  this  (in  the  main)  generous 
soil,  under  these  dripping  skies,  these  fountain- 
girdled  eminences,  there  should  never  be  less 
than  two  tons  of  hay  cut  to  the  acre ;  but  there 
is  oftcncr  less  than  half  of  it.  Oats,  Potatoes, 
Cabbages,  Wheat,  Rye,  Hemp,  and  a  little  Flax 
are  cultivated,  and  are  generally  of  fair  promise, 
though  the  custom  of  covering  whole  fields  ir- 
regularly with  seed-potatoes,  i>lanted  but  three 
or  four  inches  apart,  must  tend  to  belittle  the 


harvest.  Plums  are  the  principal  fruit,  but  I 
judge  that  Apples  are  so  lucky  as  to  dodge  the 
frosts  of  one  year  in  every  seven,  or  I  should  not 
meet  apple-trees,  as  I  occasionally  do.  I  trust 
those  who  come  here  next  September  will  find 
ripe  Strawberries;  for  other  berries,  I  infer  that 
the  Autumn  snowt-  fall  too  soon.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  seen  a  few  Grooseberry  bushes 
nearly  up  to  this  point.  The  Vine  stopped  on 
the  rise  of  the  first  long,  hard  hill,  not  far  above 
Sallenche.  Corn  (Indian)  halted  rather  lower 
down. 

I  The  wood  hereabouts  is  mainly  hemlock, 
which  grows  wherever  frost  will  let  it,  and  of 
which  nearly  all  the  boards  used  in  the  valley 
are  made.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Swamp  or 
Bunch  x^lder,  in  America  merely  a  large  shrub, 
but  which  here  grows  luxuriantly,  on  dry  land 
as  well  as  wet,  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  to  the  size  of  a  man's  body,  so  that  it  is 
often  split  into  fence  rails.  Some  pasture  groves 
of  it  are  really  beautiful — the  trees  slender  and 
straight  as  an  arrow.  A  few  birches  and  (I 
think)  blue  beeches,  but  no  oaks,  are  seen.  No 
other  tree  seems  to  endure  persistently  so  low  a 
temperature  as  the  hemlock.  I  never  saw  wild 
flowers  so  abundant  nor  so  delicate  as  they 
are  through  all  this  Alpine  region,  and  the  grass 
is  peculiarly  tender  and  sweet. 

The  people  seem  honest,  kind  and  faithful; 
their  worst  fault  an  addiction  to  beggary.  The 
price  for  a  mule  and  a  guide  for  an  excursion  of 
less  than  a  day  is  six  francs  each  ;  and  if  they 
would  ask  even  more  and  be  content  when  they 
received  it  few  would  object ;  but  to  be  impor- 
tuned for  extra  compensation  after  you  have 
paid  all  that  was  originally  asked  is  a  trial  to 
patience.  The  fields  are  tilled  by  women  more 
than  men — laboriously  yet  inefficiently  ;  they 
work  assiduously,  but  to  little  purpose,  through 
want  of  knowledge  or  skill  and  want  of  means. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  children  who  should 
be  in  school  ([cannot  find  the  school-house) 
each  herding  a  cow,  or  tyro  or  three  goats  on  the 
mountain-side,  or  chasing  disgusted  travellers 
from  place  to  place,  urging  them  to  buy  their 
few  ragged  and  worthless  crystals,  or  a  handful 
of  Alpine  flowers,  or  a  glass  of  water — any  thing 
to  gain  a  penny.  I  am  sure  the  whole  number 
thus  seeking  pence  cannot  realize  three  cents, 
each  per  day  :  those  who  herd  cattle  may  earn 
half  that  sum.  Meantime,  their  fathers  sock 
large  recompense  ns  guides,  coachmen,  \'c. — and 
so  many  seek  that  but  a  small  per  rentage  can 
find — while  the  mothers  are  bowed,  wrinkled  and 
haggish  from  severe  and  protracted  digging, 
bunicn-carrying,  tV:c.  !Most  of  tliem  walk  knit- 
ting, and  1  have  se(Mi  one  knitting  along  t lie  road 
with  a  heavy  basket  strapped  on  liorbu  k.  These 
niounfains  are  niagnifit  cut,  when  tho  fogs  will 
let  them  be  seen  ;  those  glncicrs  are  wonderful  : 
the  fields  are  emerald,  and  innumerable  rills  of 
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purest  crystal  course  swiftly  through  them  from 
the  mountains  to  form  the  turbulent,  greenish- 
milky  Arve,  (for  all  the  streams  issuing  from 
glaciers  have  a  clayey,  lightish  green  hue.)  These 
evergreens  clothe  the  hillside  with  a  verdure  dark 
yet  grateful  to  the  eye  ;  the  gorges,  glens  and 
cascades  are  admirable  in  their  wildness,  variety 
and  profusion  ;  but  these  foggy  mornings,  cloudy 
days  and  chilly  evenings  are  favorable  neither  to 
health  nor  comfort,  and  I  shall  gladly  turn  my 
face  toward  civilization  and  sun-shine  to-morrow. 

jV:  T.  Tribune. 


HOW  TO  DO  GOOD. 

Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said  : — He  who  wants  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  Once,  will  never  do 
anything.  Life  is  made  up  of  little  things.  It  is 
but  once  in  an  age  that  occasion  is  offered  for 
doing  a  great  deed.  True  greatness  consists  in 
being  great  in  little  things.  How  are  railroads 
built  ?  By  one  shovel  full  of  dirt  after  another, 
one  shovel  full  at  a  time.  Thus  drops  make  the 
ocean.  Hence  we  should  be  willing  to  do  a  little 
good  at  a  time,  and  never  wait  to  do  a  great  deal 
at  once.  If  we  would  do  much  good  in  the 
world,  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  iji  little 
thingfi,  little  acts  one  after  another,  speaking  a 
word  here  and  a  word  there,  and  setting  a  good 
example  all  the. time. 


FRUGALITY. 

Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  pru- 
dence, the  sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent 
of  liberality.  He  that  is  extravagant,  will 
quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will  enforce 
dependence,  and  invite  corruption.  It  will  almost 
always  produce  a  passive  compliance  with  the 
wickedness  of  others ;  and  there  are  few  who  do 
not  learn  by  degrees  to  practise  those  crimes 
which  they  cease  to  censure. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  limited  inquiry 
for  Flour,  and  shipping  brands  are  freely  offered  at  $9 
per  barrel.  Sales  of  standard  and  good  brands  at  $9  00 
and  $9  25  per  bbl.,  and  extra  at  $9  50  a  $10  00.  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers  to  a  fair  extent,  from  $9  00  up 
to  $10  50.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  unchanged  ; 
the  former  is  keld  firmly  at  $7  25,  and  the  latter  at 
$4  50  per  bbl.    Last  sale  of  Brandywine  at  $4  75. 

Grain. — There  is  less  demand  for  Wheat,  and  the 
supply  having  increased,  prices  are  lower.  Sales 
of  200jO  bushels  prime  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red 
at  $1  85  a  $1  87  per  bushel ;  white  at  $1  97  a  $2  00. 
Rye  at  $1  15  a  $1  20  for  new,  and  $1  25  a  $1  27  for  old. 
Corn  is  scarce  at  98c  a  $1,  afloat.  Oats — Sales  of 
5000  bushels  new  Delaware  prime  at  39  a  40c. 

Cattle  Market — The  arrival  of  cattle  during  the 
past  week  has  been  quite  large.  At  Torbert's  Ave- 
nue Drove  Yard,  there  were  received  450  cattle,  2000 
sheep,  and  110  cows  and  calves.  Beef  cattle  were 
disposed  of  at  from  $9  to  $11  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  at 
from  41  to  4^  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $2  25  to  $1  50  per  head. 
Cows  and  Calves  $25  to  $65.  Hogs  at  from  $8  25  to 
$8  75  per  lOO  lbs.  The  total  amount  of  stock  for  the 
week  was  as  follows: — Beef  cattle  1100  head,  sheep 
6000,  cows  and  calves  200,  hogs  1000. 


WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  John 
HuEN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooke,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiliborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  CQntinue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  direct  to 

JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

Rpferences. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
William  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT.—The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aaron  B. 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  and 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

Samuel  J.  Levxck, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
Macpherson  Saunders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Martha  Mellor, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia. 
I  _  

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

R.  A.  Williams, 
J.  J.  Williams, 
8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Shoemaker. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ONE 
LORD,  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 

Man  is  very  fond  of  being  thought  knowing. 
Perhaps  few  in  Christendom  would  be  willing  to 
allow  they  know  not  God.  Yet  many,  who  treat 
with  ridicule  the  notions  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  divers  false  gods,  are,  nevertheless, 
igQorant  of  the  one  true  and  living  Grod. 

We  find  in  scripture  the  possibility  of  swearing 
fdsely,  even  in  declaring  that  the  Lord  liveth  ; 
and  that  none  can  truly  and  savingly  call  Jesus 
Lord,  but  hy  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  then  is  the 
real,  substantial,  and  soul-saving  knowledge  of 
God?  How  is  it  obtained,  and  wherein  does  it 
consist  ? 

Is  that  simple  conviction  that  attends  every 
rational  mind,  that,  since  something  is;  since 
matter  exists  under  various  forms  and  modifica- 
tions; since  many  masses  of  it  are  revolved,  in 
wonderful  order  and  harmony,  without  jar  or 
confusion,  from  age  to  age,  around  other  masses 
of  it  J  since  in  the  vegetahle  world  are  displayed 
such  wonderful  marks  of  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom J  since  in  the  animal,  are  evidently  seen 
such  indisputable  tokens  and  proofs  of  an  infinite 
knowledge  and  ability  existent;  since  in  the 
rational,  such  multiplied  and  indubitable  de- 
monstrations of  the  being  of  an  all-wise  almighty 
and  omnipresent  productive  cause,  ruler,  and  up- 
holder of  men  and  all  things  appears,  therefore 
there  is,  there  must  he,  and  it  irrational  to 
suppose  tliere  is  not,  an  eternal  God  ?  Is  this 
rational  conviction  the  s;tving  knowledge  of  God? 
Nay,  verily  ;  thousands  have  this  conviction, 
arising  from  the  foregoing,  and  from  innumerable 
■  iM.)nsiderations,  and  y(!t  live  vvifliout  God  in  the 
world,  as  to  the  sctriiu/  knowledge  of  him,  and 
xre  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

"The  worM  by  wisdom  knew  not  God :"  1 
Hor.  i.  21,  and  it  knows  him  no  more  now,  by 
my  natural  abilities  or  crcaturely  wisdom,  un- 


assisted  by  divine  internal  light,  than  ever  it  did. 
Worldly  wisdom  is  as  inadequate  to  this  know- 
ledge in  one  age  as  in  another.  In  every  age 
God  has  confounded,  and  will  ever  confound  the 
wise ;  he  will  destroy  the  icisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  will  hring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent.^'  1  Cor.  i.  19,  that  so  no  flesh,  no 
creaturely  faculties,  no  natural  sagacity,  shall 
glory  in  his  presence. 

God,  and  the  things  of  God,  knoweth  no  man, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  God  that  is  in  him.    1  Cor. 

ii.  11.  The  natural  |man  cannot  know  them; 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  they  are  only 
spiritually  discerned.  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  God  has 
hid  them  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  re- 
vealed them  unto  babes.  Matt.  xi.  25.  Where 
is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the 
disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?"  1  Cor.  i.  20. 

Can  man,  by  searching,  even  to  the  utmost 
extension  of  human  comprehension,  find  out 
God?  Can  he,  by  all  the  investigations  of 
finite  ability,  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  f 
Nay :  "  it  is  as  high  asheaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
deeper  iha7i  hell,  what  canst  than  know?"  Job 
xi.  7,  8.  ^ 

The  saving  knowledge  of  God  is  not  learned, 
either  by  reading,  reasoning,  or  searching  ever 
so  anxiously  after  it,  in  the  mere  strength  and 
wisdom  of  man.  It  will  forever  chide  his  utmost 
penetration,  till  he  coincs  to  submit  all  his 
boasted  abilities  to  the  rectification  and  illumi- 
nation of  a  superior  principle.  Men  may  search 
the  scriptures,  and  think  to  have  eternal  life  in 
them, and  yet,  not  coming  unto  "  Christ,  the  light 
of  the  world,"  miss  of  that  knowledge,  which 
alone  is,  or  can  give  eternal  life  to  their  souls  I 

The  scriptures  truly  testify  of  him  ;  but  with- 
out his  own  illuminations,  cannot  possibly  reveal 
liim.  No  man  can  truly  call  him  Lord  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Tlie  letter,  without  the  life  and 
light,  ever  will  kill,  ever  will  tend  to  stifle  tliat 
immortal  birth,  that  babe,  to  whirh  the  Father 
revealcth  the  mysteries  of  his  own  heavenly 
hingdom.  It  was  not  in  one  age  only  that  it 
might  truly  bo.  said,  "  the  letter  killeth,"  2  Cor. 

iii.  G,  but  it  does,  and  will  do  it,  in  all  agos  and 
nations.  Jt  has  slain  the  hnhr  of  life  in  tens  of 
thousands,  by  building  up,  substituting,  and  es- 
tablishing notions  ancl  opinions  in  the  8t<^ad  of 
the  one  true  faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
is  only  of  bis  own  production,  and  immediate 
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operation  in  the  soul.  He  alone  begets  it.  He 
alone  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  it. 

A  zealous  attachment  to  the  letter,  without 
the  openings  of  pure  life,  tecds  also  powerfully 
to  kill  and  suppress  the  small  budding  and  be- 
ginning of  the  new  life,  the  second  birth,  by  bol- 
stering up  the  creature  in  a  round  of  lifeless  per- 
formaiiceSj  in  his  own  cime  and  ability.  Thus 
because  he  reads,  that  the  saints,  who  acted  in 
and  by  the  openings  and  influence  of  the  life, 
did  so  and  so  practise;  and  because  he  finds  here 
and  there  an  exhortation  or  injunction  to  this 
and  the  other  duty,  the  natural  man  falls  to 
doing  as  they  did ;  and  though  he  that  believeth 
shall  not  make  haste,  yet  so  great  is  the  haste 
which  this  searcher  of  the  letter,  in  his  own  un- 
enlightened understanding,  is  making,  that  he  is 
frequently  calling  upon  Grod,  and  talking  a  great 
deal  about  him,  before  he  has  ever  rightly  known 
bim ;  as  if  the  scriptures  would  give  him  to  know 
what  a  God  requires  of  him,  with  whom  he  is 
unacquainted,  or  inform  him  when  and  how  to 
worship  a  Being  of  whom  he  is  ignorant ! 

0  man  !  thou  knowest  not  what  to  pray  for  as 
thou  ought,  nor  how  to  pray,  but  as  the  spirit 
helpeth  thy  infirmities.  This  the  spirit  often 
does,  for  those  who  really  know  Grod,  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  or  expressed. 
How  widely  then  do  they  err  from  the  line  of 
their  duty  and  of  divine  appointment,  who  at 
their  own  sefc  times,  importune  the  Almighty 
in  vocal  supplications  and  prayers,  when  all  that 
the  spirit  does  for  them  amounts  only  to  the  be- 
getting of  inward  groaniugs,  which  cannot  be 
uttered  !  As  sure  as  we  attempt  the  vocal 
expression  of  such  inward  and  spiritual  groan- 
ings, we  lose  the  lively  sense,  and  dry  up  the 
little  springs  of  life,  which  accompany  them,  and 
nothing  is  then  left  but  words  without  life,  and 
sounds  devoid  of  substance.    Thus  eminently 

the  letter  killeth.^'  Whereas  the  spirit,  if  singly 
attended  to,  even  in  these  unspeakable  groanings, 
without  any  creaturely  additions,  giveth  life ; 
and  doubtless  would  frequently  not  only  give  a 
small  beginning  of  real  divine  life,  even  to  those 
who  are  thus  unwisely  dissipating  it  by  hastily 
rushing  into  words,  but  were  they  quietly  to  wait 
on  that  inward  operation,  whereby  the  spirit  is 
at  seasons  thus  helping  their  infirmities,  they 
would  witness  a  glorious  degree  of  the  arisings 
and  increase  of  divine  life  in  their  souls ;  yea 
many  times  till  death  would  he  swallowed  up  of 
victory,  and  life  and  light  triumph  over  death 
and  darkness,  to  their  unspeakable  consolation. 
This  is  the  real  and  happy  experience  of  many, 
who  dare  not  presume  to  add  of  their  own  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  inwardly  operative  and  re- 
vealed ;  dare  not  be  rash  to  utter  any  thing  before 
God  ;  dare  not  make  such  haste  as  to  force  them- 
selves into  the  vocal  expression  of  what  God  in- 
tended should  operate  only  to  the  production  of 
inward  groanings  and  divine  life,  and  there  to 


terminate.  These  do  most  joyfully  find,  that  as 
they  are  thus  careful  to  act  the  part  of  true  be- 
lievers, who  must  not  make  haste,  but  abide  in 
the  patient  waiting,  in  that  whereby  they  feel  the 
spirit  helping  their  infirmities,  and  are  willing 
to  be  limited  to,  and  by,  the  measure  and  manner 
thereof,  either  in  inward  groanings  or  vocal  soli- 
citations ;  that  as  these  are  truly  unspeakable, 
and  cannot  be  formed  into  words,  without  great 
loss  of  the  inward  life  and  energy  attending  them, 
so  also  is  the  divine  and  soul-felt  consolation, 
arising  from  dwelling  in  the  depths  of  this  inward 
exercise  and  stillness,  as  truly  unspeakable,  as 
are  the  groanings  through  which  it  is  attained. 

But  they  who  will  make  haste,  who  will  be 
always  ready,  outrun  their  little  portion,  dry  up 
the  small  spring  of  life,  their  words  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  they  wonder  why  they  are  so  cold 
and  lifeless  in  their  devotions  ;  whereas  haid  they 
been  limited  by  the  degree  of  inward  help  and 
life,  and  content  with  inward  breathings  and 
groanings,  they  might  have  increased  with  the 
increase  that  is  truly  of  God ;  might  have 
mounted  upwards  in  living  and  silent  approaches 
towards  his  throne  and  presence,  "  with  wings 
as  eagles  might  run  and  not  be  weary,  or 
walk,  and  not  faint. 

As  this  is  the  certain  efi'ect  of  waiting  upon 
God,  so  directly  the  reverse  is  the  consequence 
of  running  before  him  :  for,  perhaps  it  will  bear 
to  be  repeated,  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."  Here  ends  the  race  of  many  in 
man's  own  wisdom  and  ability,  in  flat  formality, 
if  not  in  degeneracy  into  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
corruption,  from  which  the  Lord  by  the  inward 
working  of  the  spirit,  had  in  some  degree  re- 
deemed them. 

The  operation  of  the  spirit  in  the  soul,  is  that 
which,  in  all  ages,  countries,  and  persons,  began 
and  begins  the  work,  wherever  any  thing  really 
good  and  truly  religious  is  brought  forth;  and 
nothing  else  can  do  it.  Man  once  dead  in  sin, 
would,  without  this  quickening  influence,  for- 
ever remain  so,  having  no  more  ability  of  him- 
self to  quicken  his  own  or  another's  soul,  or  to 
change  his  own  or  others'  inclinations  and  pur- 
suits from  bad  to  good,  than  the  Ethiopian  has 
power  to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots.  But  God,  ever  gracious,  visits  and  revi- 
sits the  souls  of  men,  by  the  operations  of  his 
spirit ;  this  begins  the  work,  and  nothing  can 
carry  it  on,  without ,  the  constant  assistance  of 
this  holy  efficient  principle, this  divine  agency  of 
the  spirit,  in  and  through  every  step,  movement, 
and  performance  of  religious  life. 

The  work  begins  in  the  spirit,  eflfectin^  a 
change,  or  alteration  in  our  inclinations,  disposi- 
tions, views,  enjoyments,  and  pursuits,  and  is 
carried  on  by  its  continued  operations,  advancing 
and  more  and  more  establishing  this  change, 
till  a  conversion  and  settlement-  in  the  divine 
life  is  effected  :  and  our  advancement  is  in  pro- 
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portioD  to  the  degree  of  our  submission  to,  and 
co-operation  with  it :  that  is,  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion goes  on  no  faster  or  further,  than  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  are  in- 
fluenced by,  and  through  this  efficient  operation 
of  the  spirit  or  grace  of  God,  whereby  he  worketh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure. 

And  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  our  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  operation,  and  working  out 
our  oVjijp  salvation  in  and  through  it;  yet  he  that 
thinks  he  can  add  any  thing  of  his  own,  he  that 
thinks  he  can  take  one  step  in  any  stage  of  the 
race,  without  the  spirit's  assistance,  will  find 
himself  mistaken  ;  will  find  he  has  been  trusting 
in  flesh  and  blood,  a  mere  broken  reed,  and  that 
he  has  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  human  ability,  , 
even  though  he  may  have  been  foremost  and 
loudest  in  exclairaiug  against  it. 

He  who  can  do  any  thing  for  himself  that  is 
truly  and  religiously  good,  without  divine  assist- 
ance, may  hope  consistently  enough  to  be  made 
perfect  hy  the  flesh,  or  by  creaturely  ability, 
which  imports  the  same  thing ;  and  he  that  at- 
tempts to  move  of  himself,  unassisted,  in  the 
performance  of  any  outward  acts  of  devotion,  in 
any  vocal  religious  duties  and  performances,  is, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  attempting  to  be 
made  perfect  by  the  flesh. 

Perhaps  this  may  seem  like  a  digression  ;  but 
I  was  led  into  it  from  the  consideration  that 
merely  searching  the  letter  of  the  scriptures 
cannot  bring  a  soul  to  the  real  knowledge  of  God, 
but  that  the  letter  tends,  when  dwelt  in  without 
the  life,  to  kill ;  and  so  far  these  views  are 
naturally  connected  with  the  subject  I  am  upon 
— "  the  knowledge  of  God.'' 

But  to  proceed.  How  shall  he  be  known,  seeing 
neither  reading  nor  reasoning  can  make  us  know 
him  ? 

Answer.  He  never  was,  nor  can  ever  be  sav- 
ingly known,  but  by  immediate  revelation  ;  or  if 
this  word  offend  any,  who  may  ignorantly  sup- 
pose revelation  is  ceased,  and  not  to  be  known 
in  our  day,  though  this  is  a  most  unreasonable 
conclusion  concerning  days  oT  gospel  light  and 
privileges,  I  will  explain.  T  mean  here,  by  im- 
mediate revelation,  the  same  as  if  I  should,  to 
accommodate  myself  to  their  ideas,  express  my- 
self thus  :  God  cannot  be  clearly  and  savingly 
known,  but  in  and  by  the  shinings  and  manifes- 
tations of  his  own  light,  for  whatsoever  doth 
make  manifest  is  light,"  Ephes.  v.  13.  This 
the  apostle  positively  asserts,  and  we  know  it  in 
true.  Wo  cannot  see  any  outward  object  with- 
out light  ;  in  the  light,  objects  becnme  manifest. 
What  light  then  is  that  wherein  is  the  manifes- 
tation and  knowledge  of  God  ?  Surely  it  must 
be  a  light  that  shineth  in  the  8oul ;  for  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  man. 
Read  Romans  i.  19. 

Seeing  then  nothing  but  light  can  make  mani- 
fest, and  that  the  manifestation  of  God  is  to  be 


made  within;  seeing  there  is  no  eternal  life  to 
the  soul,  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  what 
light  has  he  afforded  to  the  souls  of  men  whereby 
they  may  know  hi(n  ?  Answer.  "  The  true  light, 
that  now  shineth,''  1  John  ii.  8,  and  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world;" 
John  i.  9,  the  very  life  of  God,  the  life  of  the 
word,  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and 
was  God.  Read  John  i.  1,  2,  S,  4,  5.  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  the  light  which  enlightens  all  men 
is  Christ,  the  life  of  him  that  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  "  was  and  is  God.''  Well  then  might 
the  primitive  testimony  and  messao;e  be,  that 
God  is  light  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all;'' 
1  John  i.  5,  and  well  might  the  primitive 
,  laborers  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  be  sent  expressly 
to  turn  people  "from  darkness  to  liyht  ;  from  the 
power  of  satan  unto  God."  Acts  xxvi.  18. 
That  is,  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  light,  that 
had  enlightened  them  in  degree,  and  would  and 
did  enlighten  them  much  more  abundantly,  as 
tlieir  attention  became  thus  turned  to  it. 

But  many  hated  this  light,  because  their  deeds 
were  evil,  and  so  it  became  their  condemnation; 
for  "  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  has 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.'* 
John  iii.  19.  But  they  that  love  it,  obey  it, 
and  bring  their  deeds  to  it,  an4  thereby  discover 
that  they  are  wrought  in  God  ;  for  the  light  re- 
veals God  and  the  knowledge  of  his  will  and  ap- 
probation. 

Were  it  not  for  this  inward  divine  light,  all 
nations  must  forever  have  been  in  darkness.  And 
had  it  not  enlightened  every  man,  it  could  not 
be  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  and  aban- 
doned. God  will  never  condemn  a  soul  for  non- 
attention  to  a  light  that  never  shined  in  him,  or 
upon  him,  or  for  the  non-improvement  of  a  talent 
never  afforded.  Some  were  condemned  of  old  for 
the  non-occupation  of  their  talents,  but  none  fcr 
neglecting,  or  not  improving,  what  never  was  be- 
stowed or  offered  to  them,  and  so  not  possible  to 
have  been  improved. 

Indeed  this  cannot  be  ;  God  is  just.  There- 
fore as  sure  as  the  condemnation  is,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  so  sure  the  light  must  en- 
lighten all  that  are  thus  condemned,  else  they 
could  not  be  condemned  for  the  rejection  of  it. 

Observe  how  sweetly  this  conclusion  cointMdes 
with,  and  confirms  John's  testimony,  that  "the 
true  light  enlightoneth  every  man  !  '  lUit  some 
may  say,  we  know  the  light  is  8uffici«Mit  to  con- 
demn, but  it  is  not  able  to  save  nor  to  gi\ ,»  the 
knowledge  of  (u)d.  Surely  such  are  niisi:»kcn, 
for  it  is  abundantly  able  to  do  both,  \x\y\  in  those 
who  attend  to  it,  it  most  joyfully  and  assuredly 
docs  both. 

But,  can  this  light  certainly  reveal,  or  five  the 
knowledge  of  God  ?  V<'a,  m«\st  ccrtaiidy  ;  ,Mid 
nothing  else  can.    He  inhalils  eternity,  and 
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dwells  in  the  light.  In  the  light  only,  therefore, 
can  he  possibly  be  known,  or  manifested  to  the 
soul.  He  is  the  light,  and  extends  beams  of  his 
light  to  the  eye  of  our  souls  or  minds,  as  the 
outward  light,  the  sun,  does  to  the  eye  of  our 
bodies.  Hereby  we  may  receive  the  manifesta- 
tion and  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  too  by  his 
own  light. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


pitcairn's  island. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

The  favorable  impression  made  by  these  ac- 
counts was  fully  confirmed  by  the  Captain,  now 
Lord  Waldegrave,  who  visited  the  colony  five 
years  later  in  the  Seriugapatam,  bringing  with 
him  some  presents  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. But  he  found  that  the  year  before  his 
arrival,  they  had  sustained  the  most  grievous 
loss  that  could  have  befallen  them,  in  the  death 
of  their  beloved  patriarch,  old  Adams,  which 
took  place  in  1829.  Most  providentially,  how- 
ever, an  Englishman  had  been  permitted  to  settle 
on  the  island  five  months  before  his  death,  who 
was  admirably  fitted  to  supply  his  place,  George 
Nobbs.  His  case,  that  of  Buffet,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  before,  and  that  of  another  English- 
man named  Evans,  who  came  about  the  same 
time,  form  the  only  three  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  is  strictly  adhered  to,  against  any  stranger 
settling  on  the  island,  and  these  three  English- 
men have  long  ago  become  in  all  respects  a  part 
of  the  community  by  the  intermarriage  of  them- 
selves and  their  children  with  the  islanders. 
Mr.  Nobbs  was  originally  in  the  British  navy, 
which  he  quitted  for  the  Chilian  service  under 
Lord  Cochrane,  with  whom  he  served  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant. On  leaving  that  service  he  was,  in 
common  with  many  others,  unable  to  recover 
his  pay,  and  returned  to  England.  But  having 
no  longer  any  ties  there,  and  having,  when  in 
South  America,  formed  a  great  desire  to  go  to 
Pitcairn's  Island  and  assist  Adams  in  his  work, 
he  left  England  for  that  purpose  in  1828.  For 
nearly  two  years,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  India,  and  Australia,  he  sought  a  passage; 
at  length,  at  Callao,  in  Peru,  he  met  the  owner 
of  a  launch,  who,  on  condition  of  his  fitting  her 
out,  agreed  to  accompany  him.  Mr.  Nobbs  ex- 
pended what  little  money  he  still  possessed  in 
accomplishing  this  object.  The  owner  was  in 
bad  health,  nevertheless  these  two  left  Callao  by 
themselves  on  a  voyage  of  3,500  miles  which 
they  performed  in  forty-two  days.  The  owner 
died  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  launch  was 
hauled  on  shore,  and  the  materials,  after  she 
was  broken  up,  used  to  build  a  house  for  Mr. 
Nobbs.  As  he  was  a  much  fitter  man  to  succeed 
Adams  in  the  duties  of  schoolmaster  and  pastor 
than  Buffet,  he  seems  by  general  consent  to  have 
been  elected  into  these  oflfices,  and  to  them  he 
added  the  invaluable  qualification  of  doctor^  hav- 


ing formerly  acquired  no  small  stock  of  medical 
knowledge.  Admirably  discharging  his  three- 
fold office,  he  has  continued  (with  one  short  in- 
terval) laboring  among  his  flock  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cellencies of  the  people  have  not  declined  under 
his  guardianship. 

This  short  interval  alluded  to  (to  make  a  di- 
gression from  our  narrative)  was  occasioned  by 
the  wicked  arts  of  an  impostor,  named  Hill, 
who  landed  on  the  island  in  1832,  and  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  the  simple  islanders  that  the 
British  government  had  sent  him  out  to  be  their 
governor.  He  found  that  the  three  English- 
men formed  the  only  obstacle  to  his  gaining 
complete  ascendency  over  the  people,  so  he  con- 
trived to  get  them  banished.  They  took  refuge 
OQ  the  Gambler  Islands,  but  their  exile  was  not 
of  long  duration,  for  Hill  soon  began  to  behave 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  poor  people  to  re- 
pent of  their  confiding  simplicity,  and  exert 
themselves,  by  the  aid  of  a  ship  of  war,  %o 
expel  their  tyrant,  and  recall  their  old  friends. 
Every  year  after  his  return  made  Mr.  Nobbs 
more  and  more  necessary  to  the  colony,  and 
finally  their  desire  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
assume  the  functions  of  pastor  in  a  more  legiti- 
mate way  became  so  widely  known,  and  second- 
ed in  the  proper  quarters,  as  to  lead  to  the  ordi- 
nation which  he  has  lately  received  in  England. 

But  to  return  to  Captain  Waldegrave,  who 
was  as  much  enchanted  as  his  predecessors  with 
the  manners  of  these  people.  They  never,'' 
he  says  "speak  ill  of  each  other.  If  any  questions 
were  asked  as  to  the  character  or  conduct  of  a 
particular  individual,  the  answer  would  be  some- 
thing of  this  kind  :  '  If  it  could  do  any  good  1 
would  answer  you ;  but  as  it  cannot,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  tell  tales.'  The  kind  and  benevo- 
lent feeling  of  these  amiable  people  is  extended 
to  the  surviving  widows  of  the  Tahitian  men, 
who  were  slain  on  the  island,  and  who  would  be 
left  in  a  helpless  and  destitute  state,  were  it  not 
for  the  humane  consideration  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  society,  by  whom  they  are  supported 
and  regarded  with  every  mark  of  consideration." 
Captain  Waldegrave  examined  the  children  and 
was  much  struck  with  the  thoughtful  character 
of  the  answers  he  received. 

In  1831,  as  complaints  had  reached  the  Brit- 
ish Government  from  the  people,  of  a  want  of 
water,  and  as  they  were  even  at  that  time  ap- 
prehensive of  the  island  becoming  too  small  for 
them,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  the  colony  to 
Tahiti ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  They 
felt  much  at  leaving  their  happy  home,  and 
many  would  have  stayed,  but  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion was  worse  than  that  of  change,  so  they  went 
all  together.  A  piece  of  good  land  was  given 
them,  and  they  were  well  received  by  the  queen 
and  people  of  Tahiti,  while  the  English  mission- 
aries took  charge  of  their  interests,  and  every- 
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thing  was  satisfactorily  arranged  for  thoir  com- 
fort. But  this  was  not  to  last  long.  The  change 
of  life  and  diet  soon  produced  a  fatal  sickness, 
which  carried  off  several  of  their  number,  and 
made  them  long  to  return  ;  and  what  was  equally 
distressing  to  these  innocent  people,  the  loose 
and  immoral  manners  of  the  Tahitians  filled  them 
with  disgust.  Being  very  discontented  and  un- 
happy, they  resolved  to  go  back,  and  were  kind- 
ly assisted  in  getting  a  passage.  Curiously 
enough,  the  copper  bolts  of  the  old  Bounty, 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  paid  a  great 
part  of  their  passage  money. 

When  they  once  got  back,  they  made  a  reso- 
lution never  to  quit  their  own  beloved  island, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so  till  the  increase  of 
population  at  some  future  day  makes  it  absolute- 
ly necessary.  This  migration  to  Tahiti  was  ap- 
parently the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  them  ;  but  in  reality  it  proved  a 
great  blessing,  as  the  mischiefs  arising  from  it 
proved  a  beacon  for  the  future,  and  prevented 
them  from  falling  into  the  bad  habits  which  in- 
tercourse with  other  people  might  have  induced. 
Its  injurious  effect  showed  itself  in  a  taste  for 
ardent  spirits,  which,  on  their  return,  they  learn- 
ed to  manufacture  from  the  ti-root,  a  plant  which 
grows  on  the  island.  But  not  long  afterwards, 
fortunately,  all  the  stills  were  destroyed,  and, 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  since  that  time  no 
species  of  spirits  have  been  drunk  on  the  island. 

The  next  peep  we  get  at  our  friends  is  in 
1838,  when  the  island  was  formally  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  gvjvernment  by 
Capt.  Elliott.  This  measure  had  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  to  which  the  colony  had  been 
already  exposed,  and  with  which  they  were  again 
threatened,  by  lawless  strangers  in  whalers.  The 
people  also  very  earnestly  represented  to  Capt. 
Elliott  the  necessity  for  having  some  appointed 
chief  over  their  increasing  community,  for  their 
internal  legulation  nnd  government.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  confer  the  stamp  of  his  authority 
on  a  magistrate  elected  by  themselves,  drew  up 
some  regulations  to  be  observed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  government,  and  presented 

i  them  with  a  union  jack,  as  a  pledge  of  British 
protection.    The  laws  which  were  then  drawn 

I  up  continue  in  force  to  the  present  day,  but 
though  they  arc  few  and  simple,  we  cannot  do 

1     more  than  allude  to  them. 

One  of  their  peculiarities  is,  that  on  all  public 
questions,  every  person  on  the  island,  both  male 
and  female,  above  the  ago  of  eighteen,  has  a 
vote.  The  ciiief  or  magistrate  is  elected  annually: 
he  has  a  counsel  of  two,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  his  autljority  except  to  tlio  captain  of  a 
liritish  man-of-war.    He  is  to  convene  the  pub- 

^  lie  on  occasion  of  complaints  being  made,  to  hear 
them  in  public,  to  commit  them  to  a  jury,  and 
to  keep  a  journal.    ICducation  is  made  compul- 


sory between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Other 
laws  relate  to  hunting  with  dogs,  killing  cats, 
and  other  items  of  the  same  domestic  nature. 
So  important  is  it  to  them  to  preserve  the  last- 
named  useful  animals,  as  I  was  informed  by  Mr- 
Nobbs,  that  at  present,  the  punishment  for  kil- 
ling a  cat  is  to  oblige  the  offender  to  produce 
three  hundred  dead  rats  under  penalty  of  paying 
a  heavy  fine,  or  they  would  otherwise  soon  be 
completely  overrun  with  these  vermin.  The 
law  against  the  use  of  spirits,  or  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind,  has  been  mentioned  before. 
When  a  man  marries,  he  is  to  take  his  share  of 
his  father's  property,  which  is  again  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  amongst  his  children.  The  wife  also 
takes  her  proportion  (an  equal  one  with  that  of 
her  brothers)  out  of  her  father's  land,  so  that 
the  young  couple  come  immediately  into  posses- 
sion of  their  property.  These  laws  appear  to 
have  been  amply  sufficient  for  the  government 
of  the  colony  ;  so  easy  is  it  to  govern  people  who 
are  practically  governed  by  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

In  1843,  we  have  the  following  testimony  to 
their  good  conduct  from  Captain  Sir  Thomas 
Thomson,  of  the  Talbot.  He  landed  on  Sunday  , 
and  fuund  the  islanders  at  church,  so  he  wentii  . 
^'  Nobbs,"  he  says,  "  who  was  reading  the  ser- 
vice, stopped,  and  asked  me  if  he  should  proceed, 
which  I  begged  him  to  do.  He  finished  the 
prayers,  and  afterwards  gave  a  short  lecture.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  attention  and  devotion 
of  the  whole  congregation,  as  a  visit  from  a  man- 
of-war  was  quite  an  event,  only  occurring  once 
a-year ;  and,  although  they  were  most  anxious 
to  hear  the  news,  they  continued  their  devotions 
with  the  same  fervency  as  if  we  had  not  been 
present.  After  the  service  was  finished,  I 
entered  into  all  the  complaints  and  disputes 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  to  their  credit,  I 
may  say,  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  an  hour 
to  arrange  everything  most  amicably.  1  after- 
wards visited  every  house  in  the  village,  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  cleanliness  and 
order  of  the  whole  community." 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  people  by  some  of  their  own  letters,  addres- 
sed to  Captain  Hope  of  the  Thalia,  \^ ho  had  sent 
them  some  presents,  with  a  letter  expressing 
his  regret  at  having  failed  in  reaching  the  island, 
in  consequcmc  of  contrary  winds.  One  from 
the  school  children,  is  the  most  characteristic  : — 
Dear  nud  Htmrn  cd  ISir : — Oiir  teacher 
read  to  us  your  afieptionatc  letter,  and  wo,  his 
scholars,  have  read  it  more  than  onco,  and  will 
treasure  its  benevolent  advice  in  our  minds,  as  n 
rule  of  conduct.  Wo  mucli  regret  tlic  untoward 
circumstances  wliich  frustrated  your  intended 
visit :  for  it  would  have  been  to  us  both  a  plea 
sure  and  a  reward,  if  our  educational  .nx^uin^- 
Mients  had  merited  your  approhition.*  We  at- 
lend  school  five  days  in  the  week,  five  hours 
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each  day  :  our  routine  of  school  duties  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  commence  with  prayer  and  praise, 
conclude  with  the  same ;  Monday — recital  of 
weekly  tasks,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  class  spelling ;  Tuesday — 
the  same  as  on  Monday ;  Wednesday  promis- 
cuous reading  (individually)  in  history,  geo- 
graphy, transcribing  select  portions  of  history, 
&c.;  Thursday — the  same  as  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  j  and  on  Friday^  which  is  the  busiest 
day  of  the  week,  transcribe  words  with  their 
definitions  from  Walker's  Dictionary,  read  hymns, 
&c.,  and  emulative  spelling  concludes  the  whole: 
we  are  generally  an  hour  longer  at  school  on 
this  day.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  elder 
scholars  attend  the  Bible  class  with  their  parents. 
If  the  request  is  not  improper,  will  you,  honored 
Sir,  procure  for  us  some  copy  slips,  as  models  for 
writing,  and  a  few  of  Walkingham's  Arithmetics, 
with  a  key  to  the  same ;  for  we  often  hear  our 
teacher  say,  if  he  had  these  helps  it  would  make 
his  work  easier,  and  we  heartily  wish  he  could 
obtain  the  means  of  making  it  so.  We  are  in- 
deed British  subjects,  and  we  think  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  considered  so,  and  when  we  see 
the  flag  of  Old  England  waving  from  the  staff 
in  front  of  the  school-house,  we  often  remark  to 
each  other,  'That's  our  safeguard  from  the  ugly 
French.' 

^'  As  grateful  scholars,  we  much  regret  the 
possibility^  of  our  beloved  teacher  being  superse- 
ded, as  you.  Sir,  seem  to  intimate  in  your  letters, 
Whatever  may  be  the  qualifications  of  the  per- 
son sent  out,  he  can  never  be  what  our  present 
pastor  has  been,  and  is  to  us.  Fathers  and 
mothers  on  their  death-beds  have  bequeathed 
their  children  to  his  care,  many  of  our  parents 
have  been  educated  by  him,  and  we,  his  present 
pupils,  from  the  time  of  our  birth  up  to  this 
day,  have  been  cared  for  and  watched  over  with 
parental  solicitude.  Now,  dear  and  honored  Sir, 
if  you  would  obtain  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
or  some  other  dignitary,  a  license  for  our  Pastor, 
you  would  fill  our  hearts  with  joy,  and  we  should 
trouble  you  with  more  than  one  letter  expressive 
of  our  gratitude.  We  beg  leave,  honored  Sir, 
to  subscribe  ourselves, 

^'  Your  humble  and  obedient  Servants, 
"  The  School-Children  of  Pitcaikn's  Island. 

■  1847. 

("  Signed  by  15  children,  on  behalf  of  the  rest.'' 
This  letter,  if  written  by  almost  any  other 
school  children,  might  be  suspected  as  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  schoolmaster's  hand,  for,  as 
we  all  know,  letters  do  sometimes  reach  anxious 
parents  from  their  children  at  school,  speaking 
of  their  great  happiness  and  the  excellence  of 
their  teacher  in  terms  so  much  above  the  aver- 
age production  of  the  young  gentleman  or  lady, 
as  to  lead  to  very  natural  suspicions ;  but,  in 
this  case  I  am  disposed,  from  the  uniform  char- 
acter both  of  Mr.  Nobbs  and  the  people,  for  truth 


and  simplicity,  derived  from  so  many  sources,  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter. 

In  1848,  they  were  visited  by  Captain  Worth, 
from  whose  account  of  the  island  we  have  already 
quoted.  He  thus  speaks  of  their  employments 
and  amusements: — "The  principal  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  cultivation  of  the  land  ; 
building  and  improving  their  houses,  which  are 
extremely  neat,  clean  and  commodious ;  rearing 
stock,  fencing  their  plantations,  making  lappa, 
straw  hats,  fancy  boxes,  &c.;  which  together 
with  stock,  fruit,  and  veg  ;tables,  they  sell  to 
ships  calling  there,  and  barter  for  such  articles 
as  they  want. 

Captain  Fanshawe  visited  the  island,  in  the 
Daphne,  in  1849  ;  "  They  present,"  he  says, 
"  the  very  uncommon  spectacle  of  a  society, 
every  individual  of  which  appears  to  be  solely 
guided  in  his  practice  by  the  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity. Their  laws  and  regulations  exhibit  an 
anxious  desire  to  prevent  contention.  Their 
system  does  not  countenance  the  theory  of  com- 
mon property,  but  every  thing  belongs  to  some 
individual  or  family;  and  their  transactions  are 
conducted  in  a  very  liberal  spirit;  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  appear  to  be  almost  unknown 
amongst  them.  The  simple  manliness  of  their 
character  is  very  striking.  They  are  visited 
every  year  by  several  whalers,  whose  crews,  they 
say,  always  behave  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
and  carefully  avoid  doing  or  saying  anything 
that  might  shock  them.  They  are  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  no  anchorage,  so  that  no  vessel 
remains  long  enough  to  allow  the  evil  disposed 
time  for  mischief."  Speaking  of  their  hospita- 
lity he  says  :  "It  is  the  custom  for  the  different 
families  to  take  it  in  turns  to  entertain  visitors ; 
this  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  share  a  burden, 
but  a  pleasure,  as  these  good  people  take  a  de- 
light in  performing  the  rites  of  hospitality." 


HAVE  AN  AIM  IN  LIFE. 

Every  man,  rich  or  poor,  ought  to  have  some 
absorbing  purpose,  some  active  engagement,  to 
which  his  main  energies  are  devoted.  Nut  en- 
joyment but  dut^,  daily  duty,  must  be  the  aim 
of  each  life.  No  man  has  a  right  to  live  upon 
this  fair  earth,  to  breathe  its  air,  to  consume  its 
food,  to  enjoy  its  beauties,  producing  nothing  in 
return.  He  has  no  right  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  civilization,  or  society,  and  of  civil  liberty, 
without  contributing  earnest  and  self  denying 
labor  of  head,  or  heart,  or  hand  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Certainly  no  man  can  be  truly  reli- 
gious who  makes  gratification,  as  dis.inct  from 
self-denying  exertion,  the  great  object  of  life,  and 
the  idler  puts  pleasure  exactly  in  the  place  of 
duty. 

This  principle  of  life  admitted,  however  mani- 
fested, will  produce  daily  deterioration  of  char- 
acter, until  thoroughly  abandoned.    Every  bodily 
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appetite,  every  mental  appetite,  every  mental 
fancy,  every  momentary  fashion,  will  clamor  till 
indulged.  The  body  will  be  pampered,  appetite 
will  lead  on  to  gluttony,  wine  to  drunkenness, 
luxury  to  every  evil  indulgence,  while  the  mind, 
excited  only  by  novelties,  and  enfeebled  by  the 
lack  of  continual  exertion,  sinks  into  utter  va- 
pidity and  uselessness.  There  is  more  hope  of 
the  reforoiation  of  the  worst  sinner  than  of  the 
idler.  Poverty  will  sometimes  scourge  the  vice 
of  idleness  out  of  a  mavn.  But  the  love  of  a 
higher  and  a  better  mode  of  life,  if  once  tasted, 
is  the  chief  hope. 

F  R O^N  ]}  S'  I  N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  N C  E  H. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  1,  1855. 

"  Gift  from  an  Abbess  to  her  Nuns,"  is  the 
title  of  a  work  written  some  time  in  the  17th 
century  by  Le  Mere  Agues  de  St.  Paul  Arnauld, 
Abbess  ©f  Port  Royal. 

^' A  specimen  selected"  from  this  work  by 
M.  A.  Schimmelpennick,  and  compiled  with  the 
history  of  the  monastery,  contains  so  much 
spiritual  instruction  worthy  of  being  treasured 
and  frequently  perused,  that  we  present  it  whole 
to  our  readers.  While  we  are  aware  that  some 
expressions  will  be  found  which  are  not  adopted 
by  our  Society,  we  think  every  heart  will  re- 
spond to  the  internal  excellence  of  this  legacy 
of  love,  and  humbly  acknowledge  the  correct- 
ness of  the  picture  there  drawn.  It  is  one 
among  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the  free 
gift  of  the  spirit's  teachings  to  all  ''nations, 
kindred,  tongues  and  people,"  and  that  those 
who  truly  love  and  serve  the  Lord  ''with  a  per- 
fect heart  and  a  willing  mind,"  shall  be  led  into 
his  blessed  kingdom. 

GIFT  FROM  AN  ABBESS  TO  HER  NUNS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Christian  perfection,  and  the  perfection  of  a 
religious  life,  are  essentially  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

Yet,  although  there  be  but  one  gospel  pro- 
posed to  every  Christian,  a  certain  degree  of 
preference  must  yet  be  given  to  the  call  of  a 
religious,  who  tl-uly  lives  according  to  the  grace 
of  her  vocation,  above  that  of  a  secular,  who 
lives  in  a  Christian  manner  in  the  world. 

The  member  of  a  religious  society  is  not  only 
delivered  from  a  variety  of  external  hindrances, 
but  she  is  favored  likewise  with  many  peculiar 
helps  and  opportunities,  all  favorable  to  a  growth 
in  grace;  whereas  a  secular,  though  equally  de- 
voted to  God  as  to  the  final  object  and  centre  of 
her  affections,  is  yet  sent  forth  not  only  to  labor 


for  his  cause  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation,  but  to  take  a  part  in  a  variety 
of  secular  concerns,  whose  foundation  may  not 
always  stand  in  the  spirit  of  divine  truth ;  and 
the  very  occupation  in  which  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  alienate  the  heart  and  dissipate  the 
mind. 

A  Christian  secular  should  love  God  para- 
raountly;  a  Christian  religious  has  the  favor  to 
be  dedicated  to  God  only. 

In  a  Christian  secular,  divine  love  is  the  su- 
preme; but  in  a  Christian  religious,  it  is  the 
sole  affection. 

My  sister,  if  God  has  indeed  called  thee  in 
an  especial  manner  to  the  service  of  his  sanctu- 
ary; if  he  has  vouchsafed  to  call  thee,  like  Mary, 
to  be  no  more  busied  with  many  worldly  things, 
but  to  wait  in  silence  for  his  teaching,  at  the 
great  Master's  feet,  how  important  is  it  to  thee 
not  to  neglect  the  peculiar  means  of  grace 
afforded  thee;  not  to  undervalue  the  part  he  has 
assigned  thee;  not  to  fall  short  of  the  superior 
degree  of  holiness  and  happiness  to  which  his 
mercy  invites  thee. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  receive 
the  foundation  of  faith,  but,  having  received,  to 
abide  and  to  be  built  up  thereon ;  to  follow  the 
apostle's  advice,  continually  examining  and 
proving  our  ownselves,  whether  we  really  be  in 
the  faith. 

The  manner  of  this  proof,  the  Scriptures  tell 
us,  is  twofold.  "Christ  ism  you,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  except  ye  be  reprobate  ;"  and  our  Lord 
himself  declares,  "By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them."  "If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments." 

It  therefore  appears,  my  dear  sisters,  that  if 
we  would  preserve  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  us  at 
our  religious  vocation;  if  we  would,  when  "  the 
bridegroom  comes,"  be  found  amongst  those 
wise  virgins,  who  not  merely  once  lighted  the 
lamps  of  profession,  but  were  careful  by  a  con- 
stant supply  of  the  oil  of  grace  to  maintain  the 
flame,  we  should  studiously  examine  our  internal 
heart  as  to  the  ground  of  its  hopes,  the  bent  of 
its  desires,  and  the  constancy  of  its  communion 
with  the  only  source  of  all  grace  ;  and  we  should 
equally  see  that  we  receive  not  the  (j race  of  GoJ 
in  vain,  by  diligent  examination  of  our  external 
walk  and  conversation. 

At  the  last  awful  and  irrevocable  day,  the 
great  Father  of  Spirits  will  equally  condemn 
those  who  taught  in  his  najne  iwui  who  di(f  nunit/ 
wonderful  works,  but  whose  heart  did  not  abide 
in  him  by  a  fervent  and  living  faith  ;  and  those 
who  professing  that  fervent  faitli,  yet  neglected 
to  manifest  its  reality  by  corresponding  good 
works. 

This  little  treatise  was  written  to  assist  you, 
my  dear  sisters,  in  making  this  examination. 

At  first  it  was  intended  only  to  exhibit  a 
pattern  the  outward  walk  of  a  rKUKECT  rk- 
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LiGiousj  but  on  consideration  it  seemed  ad- 
visable, under  each  head,  to  oppose  to  it  the 
character  of  an  imperfect  one,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  might  more  plainly  appear. 

By  the  terra  religious,  as  applied  to  both 
these  characters,  it  is  meant  to  denote  two  cha- 
racters who  have  each  made  a  religious  profes- 
sion ;  two  persons  who  have  each,  in  their  mea- 
sure, been  made  partakers  of  divine  grace,  and 
who  have  each  desired  to  renounce  the  world 
and  its  vanities,  and  to  journey  to  that  city 
lohich  alone  hath  foundations.  Both  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  sensible  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  own  hearts ;  both,  by  a  living 
faith,  to  have  not  only  felt  their  need  of  a  divine 
Saviour,  but  to  have  received  that  Saviour  as  the 
only  atoning  sacrifice;  and  both  are  supposed, 
having  received  his  peace  into  their  hearts,  to 
have  .acknowledged  his  spirit  as  the  guide  of 
their  future  course.  In  addition  to  which  it  is 
also  supposed,  that  each,  under  these  impres- 
sions of  grace,  has  voluntarily  and  with  real  sin- 
cerity of  intention,  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
with  an  unfeigned  desire  of  dedicating  herself 
more  unreservedly  to  Christ,  and  walking  in  the 
narrow  path  of  a  strict  religious  rule,  to  which 
she  has  devoted  her  life. 

Both  these  characters  being  partakers  of 
Christian  grace  within,  and  both  having  by  an 
open  profession  renounced  the  world  without, 
they  are  both  in  this  little  manual  designated  by 
the  term  religious.  But  the  first  set  of  examples 
represents  a  person  who,  having  a  single  eye, 
"  walks  wisely  in  the  perfect  way whereas 
the  second  exhibits  one  whose  eye  is  not  equally 
single,  and  who,  therefore,  though  in  the  main 
desiring  to  look  the  same  way,  is  yet  practically, 
if  not  halting  between  two  opinions,  in  a  great 
measure  trying  to  serve  two  masters. 

Both  are  supposed  to  be  sincere  ;  but  the  one 
is  supposed  to  be  altogether^  the  other  partially 
devoted  to  God. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  here 
to  explain,  that  by  the  term  perfect  religious  is 
not  to  be  understood  an  ahsohite  perfection, 
which  would  be  vainly  sought  on  earth,  but 
a  religious  of  a  perfect  or  undivided  will,  whose 
desire  it  is  to  follow  God  altogether,  and  without 
reserve,  without  lowering  the  Christian  standard. 
By  the  imperfect  religious  is  understood  a  person 
of  a  sincere,  but  of  a  divided  will ;  a  person  who 
truly  wishes  in  a  low  measure  to  follow  Christ ; 
one  who  would  feel  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of 
turning  her  back  upon  Zion ;  but  one  who  is  yet 
occupied,  not  solely  by  her  journey's  end,  but 
whose  eye  is  diverted  by  many  of  the  curiosities 
occurring  in  the  intervening  road.  Hence  she 
sometimes  stands  still,  always  allows  herself  to 
loiter,  and  mostly  distracts  her  mind  by  amusing 
herself  with  all  the  passing  objects  she  meets; 
being  quite  content,  provided  she  be  not  mani- 


festly out  of  the  road,  to  follow  at  a  very  un- 
equal pace,  at  a  very  great  distance. 

Both  are  fields  whose  preparation  has  been  of 
God,  and  who  have,  therefore,  not  only  received 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  but  retained  it. 
But  the  one,  by  dint  of  daily  weeding,  and 
dressing,  and  watering  with  the  dews  of  heaven, 
brings  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold.  In  the 
other,  whilst  men  slept  an  enemy  hath  sown  the 
field  with  tares ;  and  though  both  have  grown 
together,  yet  if  it  exhibits  some  wheat  fit  for  the 
garner,  it  also  teems  with  many  a  rough  bramble 
and  flaunting  wild-flower,  fit  only  for  the  burning. 

This  little  manual  is  not  then  addressed  to 
those  persons  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
cast  off  all  fear  of  God;  who  have  deliberately 
and  of  set  purpose  trampled  upon  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  and  determinately  quenched  the 
Holy  Spirit.  These  pages  only  address  those 
who  have  true  but  weak  faith,  and  who,  not  stir- 
ring up  the  gift  that  is  in  them,  are  in  danger 
of  losing  it.  They  address  those  who  have  in- 
deed been  truly  grafted  in  the  vine,  but  who  not 
being  careful  assiduously  to  produce  all  the  good 
fruits  they  might,  are  in  danger  of  being  cut  off 
from  it  as  withered  branches.  It  is  intended 
not  as  an  alarm  to  the  ungodly,  but  as  a  warning 
to  the  negligent.  To  admonish  against  that 
state  of  relaxation  into  which  Christians  insen- 
sibly slide,  who,  without  perceiving  it,  decline 
from  vital  to  formal  religion;  who  lose  spiritu- 
ality of  mind  and  heart,  whilst  the  understand- 
ing still  retains  the  same  opinions,  and  whilst 
the  external  profession  nominally,  and  perhaps 
ostensibly,  remains  the  same. 

The  character  indeed  here  denominated  the 
perfect  religious,  may,  through  the  latent  deceit- 
fulness  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  frailty  and  instability  of  nature,  often  fall 
into  errors ;  but  then  she  does  not  deliberately 
allow  of  them;  and  being  surprised  into  them, 
she  quickly  turns  from  them  to  her  Lord  and 
Saviour  for  pardon  and  cleansing,  in  deep  hu- 
miliation and  self  abhorrence,  well  knowing  that 
he  alone  is  a  Saviour,  and  that  there  is  none 
other,  and  that  of  her  own  self  she  can  do  nothing. 

The  imperfect  religious,  on  the  contrary, 
often  both  gladly  hears  the  word  of  truth,  and 
even  does  many  things.  Nay,  where  no  tempta- 
tions arise  to  allure  her  affections  and  distract 
her  heart,  she  is  even  susceptible  at  times  of 
warm  devotional  feelings,  and  of  exerting  her- 
self in  many  cases  in  the  service  of  God  with 
zeal  and  fervor.  But  her  heart  not  being  solely 
devoted  to  God,  and  having  many  subordinate 
objects  besides  him  her  principal  end,  she  con- 
tinually allows  herself  in  a  divided  heart.  She 
permits  the  Canaanites  of  the  land  to  establish 
their  habitation  in  her  borders;  and  though  she 
would  curb  their  absolute  dominion,  she  yet 
compromises,  by  paying  them  a  heavy  tribute. 
She  of  set  purpose  allows  herself  in  a  multitude 
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of  pursuits,  which  carry  within  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  departure  from  God.  She  does  not 
resolutely  close  her  gates,  and  hence  the  first 
temptation  which  presents  itself  finds  liberty  to 
enter ;  and  opportunity  is  no  sooner  afforded  than 
she  falls  by  inordinate  aj^ction  to  lawful  things. 

Nor  can  she  ever  b€5^.  delivered  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin  till  she  feeh  as  well  as  says  that 
"one  thing  alone  is  needful;''  till  she  in  truth 
renounces  as  ends^  lawful  things,  as  completely 
as  unlawful  things  ]  and  until  she  in  reality 
abandons  all  as  objects  of  an  independent  attach- 
ment, to  become  in  truth  the  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  unreservedly  to  consecrate  her  body,  soul 
and  spirit  to  him,  as  a  continual  and  living 
sacrifice. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  pages,  not  to  dwell 
so  much  on  the  external  measure  of  each  par- 
ticular duty  which  the  perfect  religious  is  called 
to  practice,  as  upon  the  internal  disposition  of 
heart  and  soul,  by  which  that  measure  should 
be  determined.  The  perfect  religious  is  not 
merely  called  to  this  or  to  that  particular  duty, 
but  to  that  disposition  of  heart  by  which  she 
may  be  ever  ready  for  all  to  which  it  may  please 
her  heavenly  Father  to  call  her. 

The  perfect  religious  does  not  confine  her 
views  to  the  one  gre^it  act  of  visible  renunciation 
of  the  world,  its  interests,  its  dissipations  and  its 
cares;  but  the  solemn  vow  which  she  has  pro- 
nounced with  her  lips  as  to  the  world,  without^ 
she  considers  as  a  sacred  pledge  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  her  heart  binds  itself  to  a  continual 
renunciation  of  the  far  more  dangerous  world 
within. 

As  on  her  first  conversion  her  lips  said,  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do;  speak.  Lord, 
■  hine  handmaid  heareth,"  so  this  impression  is 
aot  a  transient  emotion,  but  an  abiding  senti- 
ment; a  seed  deeply  rooted  and  grounded  in  her 
jeart,  whose  fibres  strike  deeper  every  day,  en- 
:wining  themselves  with  every  thought  and  feei- 
ng, and  penetrating  her  inmost  soul,  till  shoot- 
ng  and  growing  upwards,  also,  its  ramifications 
-xtend  themselves  through  her  whole  life,  like  a 
rcc  planted  hi/  the  still  ivaters,  whose  leaf  is  ever 
;reon,  and  which  continually  produces  a  rich 

I  /ariety  of  fruits,  each  in  its  due  season.  The 
'  )orfect  religious  counts  the  cost  before  she  begins 

i  ()  build.  She  well  knows  that  the  true  and 
I  nrire  dedication  of  heart  which  flows  from  an 
i  lit  ire  and  undoubting  faith,  can  be  the  alone 
;<t()t  and  foundation  whence  good  works  can 
•  [ti  ing  up,  according  to  the  declaration  of  our 
,iionl,th:it  ''the  tree  is  known  by  ils  fruits," 

1  1  nd  that  the  tree  nmnt  he  (jood,  hefore  the  FRUIT 

1  jan  possibly  bccoiue  so. 

'  '   It  must,  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  too  severe 
v(|ui,si(i()u  to  demand  this  unwavering  integrity 
jl  litith  and  of  intention. 
As  Christianity  can  give  no  more,  so  it  will 
1,   ccept  no  less. 


St.  Paul  describes  the  very  foundation  of  all 
real  religion  to  consist  in  an  undoubting  faith; 
first,  "  tJicit  God  is/'  and  secondly,  "that  he  is 
in  truth  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligentlj/  seek 
him/'  Now,  as  is  the  strength  or  weakness, 
or  the  natural  or  spiritual  conviction  of  this 
truth,  so  will  be  the  vigor  or  feebleness,  the 
superficiality  or  the  depth  of  intention  and  pur- 
pose, by  which  the  soul  desires  his  favor,  seeks 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  hearkens  to  his 
voice,  and  dedicates  herself  to  the  service  of 
"that  King  eternal,  immortal  and  invisible,"  in 
whose  hand  is  the  breath  of  every  creature;  who 
is  the  father  of  all  sjnrits;  with  whom  is  the 
preparation  of  every  heajL:  and  who  is  the  un- 
speakable, unsearchable,wnfailing  and  eternal 
reward  of  all  who  walk  bglore  him  in  Abraham's 
faith  and  Abraham's  Iqjie. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRESENT. 

"  It  is  something  to  learn  to  live,  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  to  feel  that  the  present  duty,  pleasure,  cir-i 
cumstances,  are  alone  good  and  wonderful.  We 
say  if  we  were  only  differently  placed,  life  would 
be  so  interesting  ;  if  we  were  in  such  or  such  a 
position,  then  should  we  be  intellectual,  or  amia- 
ble, or  useful :  or  if  this  or  that  event  should 
happen  to  us,  then  should  we  be  elated  and  happy. 

That  very  event  or  positio^if  possessed  by  us 
would  look  just  as  little  extra*dinary  as  that  we 
are  now  in  ;  situations  not  our  own,  lie  before  us 
like  landscape  views ;  each  part,  however  mean 
in  detail,  goes  to  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  shares  in  its  ideal  character  :  but  we 
cannot  see  the  picture  of  which  ourselves  form  a 
part.  We  do  not  know  that  the  day.  the  hour, 
the  employment,  the  incident,  before  which  we 
in  our  own  persons  stand,  and  that  looks  perhaps 
so  worn  and  dusty,  is  in  reality  an  inexhaustible 
well  of  truth,  could  we  but  wipe  from  our  eyes 
the  blinding  dust  of  familiarity.  For  life  to  cease 
to  be  poor  and  common-place,  and  become  in- 
trinsically rich  and  wonderful,  we  must  realize 
that  it  is  a  whole,  the  gift  of  God;  then  all  the 
parts  must  be  so  ;  if  relations  to  i  arcnts,  friends, 
society,  are  of  divine  appointment,  then  every 
thing  flowing  out  of  this  relation,  intercourse, 
and  influence  is  of  divine  appoiutmont.  How 
grand  and  mystic  then  is  this  exery  day  life  ! — 
It  is  inlaid  with  divinity,  as  black  oak  inlaid 
with  gold  :  and  Pavid  utters  a  literal  fact  when 
he  speaks  of  his  '  down  sitting  and  uprising'  as 
encompassed  by  God." 

'*  Cursed  be  anger,  for  it  is  fioroo,  and  the 
wrath,  for  it  is  cruel  ;  (/ood  for  nothimj  hut  (a 
7)mkr  divisiomt  in  Jaeob  and  iJisitersions  in 
Israel.  Good  men,  alas  !  good  men  have  done 
s\ich  ill  things  n!»  those,  yc.i,  few  churches  of  the 
UefornKition  have  been  wi)olly  clear  of  these 
iniiyiili"8.— OofA  «    ^f  ithrr. 
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For  F"riends'  Intelligencer. 

Wo  often  bear  the  expression,  This  is  the 
age  of  progress,  of  the  development  of  genius/' 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that  never  was  the 
inventive  faculty  of  man  more  assiduously  or 
more  successfully  cultivated  ;  and  we  are  led  to 
contemplate  with  wonder,  I  had  almost  said  with 
awe,  the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect,  while 
under  the  direction  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  great  Architect  and  Builder  of  the  universe! 
But,  when  the  "will  of  man"  cuts  loose  from 
this  anchorage,  and  acts  independently  of  Him 
who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  who  not 
only  constructed,  but  sustains  the  "stupendous 
whole,''  so  that  noting  clashes  or  mars  the  har- 
mony of  his  works, ^w  soon  we  are  made  to  feel 
the  cons3quences  of  lOur  presumption.  Like  the 
mighty  monarch  who,  ascribed  to  himself  the 
bono  •  of  his  high  es  ate,  his  glory  was  taken  from 
him,  and  from  many  of  us  in  this  day  as  suddenly 
if  not  as  humiliatingly,  and  we  left  in  abasement 
"until  we  know  that  the  Most  High  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  men,"  and  that  they  are  but  instruments 
in  his  hands,  and  so  far  as  they  co-operate  in  his 
will  and  counsel,  are  the  glory  of  all  his  works. 
We  find  in  sacred  history,  that  the  "  ships"  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  to  go  "  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  were  broken  at  Egion-geber," 
(the  word,  or  will  of  man).  Many  great  and 
good  enterprizes  are  made  void  in  this  place, 
which,  under  divine  direction,  would  prove  a 
blessing. 

Then,  indeed,  would  "progression"  be  wit- 
nessed, both  in  the  physical  and  moral  world. 
For  nothing  can  advance  our  real  happiness  but 
that  which  will  eventually  perpetuate  it  to  all 
eternity.  If  wo,  the  rational,  and  therefore  the 
accountable  portion  of  creation  did  but  keep  the 
place  assigned  us  by  Almighty  goodness,  who 
formed  us  capable  of  union  and  communion 
with  himself,  I  have  thought  the  ancient  predic- 
tion would  be  verified — "  it  would  be  as  the  days 
of  heaven  upon  earth." 

And  1  feel  an  increasing  desire  that  our  So- 
ciety especially  may  "  arise  and  shake  itself  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,"  and  seriously  enquire, 
"  where  is  the  good  way,  (which  Friends  in  the 
first  rise  of  the  Society  were  led  in,  and  which 
gave  them  victory  over  the  world  and  its  allure- 
ments) and  walk  in  it."  We  have  the  same 
guide;  "his  hand  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  ear 
grown  heavy,"  but  our  backslidings  and  disobe- 
dience have,  in  a  measure,  separated  us  from  the 
light  of  his  countenance ;  and  the  glory  once  so 
visible  has  been  much  obscured.  May  we  yet 
accept  the  fatherly  invitation,  "  return  unto  me, 
and  I  will  return  unto  you,"  saith  the  Lord. 

R.  H. 

8/^  mo.,  5th,  1855. 


but  surely ;  many  suns,  showers,  and  frosts  pass  | 
upon  it  before  it  comes  to  perfection,  and  in  i 
winter,  when  it  seems  dead,  it  is  gathering 
strength  at  the  root."  , 


"The  growth  of  a  Christian  is  not  like  a  mush- 
room, but  like  an  oak,  which  increases  slowly 


WHEREABOUTS  IS  THE  NORTH? 

A  week  or  two  ago,  we  called  attention  to  the 
many  recent  disasters  at  sea,  some  of  which,  as 
it  was  observed,  might  be  traced  less  or  more  to 
the  deviations  of  the  compass.  It  will  probably 
be  new  to  many,  that  the  whole  doctrine  re- 
'  speeting  the  pointing  of  the  needle  is  now  held 
as  liable  to  very  considerable  modification ;  that, 
in  short,  the  compass,  as  usually  understood,  is 
very  far  from  being  a  faithful  guide  across  the 
ocean ;  and  that  those  mariners  who  depend  too 
exclusively  on  its  aid,  are  likely  to  lead  their 
ships  into  extreme  danger.  But  how,  it  will  be 
asked,  can  this  be,  seeing  that  the  needle  points 
to  the  north  ?  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  the 
needle  points  to  the  north ;  it  points  to  a  spot 
several  degrees  aside  from  north,  and  this  spot 
is  not  always  exactly  the  same.  Admitting, 
however,  that  the  compass,  in  proper  circum- 
stances, does  pretty  steadily  point  to  one  spot  in 
a  northerly  direction,  it  still  remains  true  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  these  circumstances, 
and,  as  the  case  usually  stands,  the  circum-i 
stances  produce  great  and  various  divergences. 

These  tendencies  of  the  compass  to  give  aii 
misleading  direction,  are  no  new  thing,  but  havef 
long  been  under   the  attention  of  mariners. 
Dampier  mentions  them  ;  Sturmy's  Mariner  s 
Magazine  for  1684,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  has  something! 
about  them  ;  more  than  once  they  were  observed 
during  Cook's  voyages,  and  repeatedly  since.  So 
often,  indeed,  that  one  is  surprised  those  most : 
concerned  in  explaining  or  preventing  the  error. | 
should  not  have  taken  instant  pains  to  inqwireiji 
into  it.    But  why  should  any  one  trouble  him- 
self?   It  was  nobody's  business  in  particular; 
and  so  nobody  meddled  with  it.    Your  genuine 
"old  Salt"  snapped  his  finger  at  science;  h( 
could  take  his  ship  out  to  sea,  and  bring  hei  j 
into  port  again,  by  rules  well  known  to  navigators 
Why  should  he  bother  himself  with  that  neT^'j 
stuff  about  compass  errors?    "Lead,  log,  anCif 
look-out,"  had  served  his  turn  for  years  past  | 
and  should  be  his  trust  for  the  future.  Some| 
times,  however,  it  happened  that  neither  shi|| 
nor  captain  ever  came  home  again.    Who  woulC| 
have  thought  it !     Accidents  will   happen—  ^ 
that  was  all ;  and  still  the  old  routine  prevailed  ^ 
Now  and  then  the  lesson  was  repeated  in  a  mop 
impressive  form.    In  ISO^,  the  Apollo  frigate 
and  forty  of  her  convoy,  went  on  shore  in  th , 
night  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.    The  war-sbif. 
trusting  to  her  compass,  signalled  the  course  to  b 
steered,  making  no  allowance  for  the  disturbin 
effect  of  her  guns  upon  the  needle.  Some  of  th 
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nerchant-captains,  remarking  the  error,  steered 
uhe  course  as  shown  by  their  own  compasses,  and 
3scaped  the  fate  of  their  less  observant  brethren, 
ind  how  often  did  it  happen,  during  the  long 
French  war,  that  the  commander  in  charge  of  a 
jonvoy  directed  by  signal  the  course  to  be 
steered  through  the  night ;  and  that  in  the 
Horning,  the  merchant-ships  would  be  seen  dis- 
persed all  around  the  horizon,  one  or  two  of  the 
nost  distant  perhaps  being  carried  off  by  the 
inemy's  cruisers.  Who  was  to  blame  ?  Each 
;aptain  had  steered  the  course  prescribed  ac- 
lording  to  his  own  compass  ;  and  as  no  two  com- 
)asses  agreed,  the  consequence  was  a  general 
traggling,  and  a  loss  of  time  while  the  ships  beat 
ip  into  position,  like  ducklings  to  their  parent- 
Such  being  the  risk  and  difficulty  with  wooden 
hips,  how  much  greater  when  the  vessel  is 
luilt  of  iron;  the  liability  to  error  is  increased 
0  an  alarming  extent.  Indeed,  the  most  anxious 
rial  that  could  befall  a  pilot  or  a  sailing-master, 
vhen  iron  steamers  first  came  into  use,  was  to 
:ave  charge  of  one  from  Plymouth  to  London, 
'he  vessels  would  go  in  any  direction  but  the 
ight ;  and  he  was  a  brave  man  who  could  ven- 
ure  to  carry  on  in  a  fog.  It  was  not  at  all 
nusual  at  sunrise  to  see  the  English  or  French 
hore  right  ahead,  and  the  ship  running  direct 
or  it,  when  she  was  thought  to  be  making  her 
iir  course  up  channel.  The  compass  was  worse 
lan  useless  :  it  was  treacherous.  We  have  heard 
Dme  men  declare,  they  could  have  navigated 
ith  1  ss  hazard  had  there  been  no  compass  on 
oard  at  all. 

The  liability  to  error  is  in  some  cases  practical- 
7  recognized  by  the  captains  of  steamers  plying 
3gularly  from  port  to  port.  Hull  to  Rotterdam, 
>r  instance  ;  they  know  that  to  steer  south-south- 
:ist,  or  whatever  the  course  may  be,  will  not 
ike  them  true  to  their  destination  ;  and,  taught 
y  long  experience,  they  take  a  course  a  point 
:  two  more  to  the  north  or  south,  and  fetch 
leir  port  as  accurately  as  a  ferry-boat  its  landing- 
ace.  They  have  learned,  moreover,  that  to 
ecr  precisely  the  opposite  course  in  returning, 
ill  not  take  them  where  they  wish  to  go;  and 
ire,  also,  they  allow  for  deviation.  The  out 
id  the  home  voyages  are  thus  soicn  to  require 
flcrcut  expedients.  After  this,  shall  we  wonder 
lat,  the  wrecks  around  the  British  coast  alone, 
king  the  year  through,  amount  as  has  been 
id,  to  a  ship  and  a  half  per  day  ?  In  some  years, 
is  more  than  double  that  number. 
The  Admiralty  at  length  took  up  the  sub- 
cl,  arid  appointed  a  "Compass  Committee;" 
tuprehensivo  enquiries  were  made  ;  and  the 
uses  of  error  carefully  investigated.  These 
;ro  more  easily  discoverable  than  the  remedy  : 
it  science  was  brought  to  boar  on  the  (luestion, 
(1,  as  we  shall  see,  with  benelicial  results. 
Many  remarkable  particulars  came  to  light 
ling  the  progress  of  the  inquiry;  and  in- 


stances of  neglect  or  indifference  almost  incredi- 
ble.   The  rough-and-ready  rule,  "  Keep  all  iron 
seven  feet  from  the  binnacle,"  which  most  mari- 
ners were  supposed  to  recognize,  was  proved  to 
be  as  little  acted  on  by  the  navy,  as  "  Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,"  &c.,  among  people  on  shore. 
Iron  tillers  and  capstans  were  not  at  aH  uncom- 
mon ;  and  the  disturbing  effect  of  such  a  mass 
of  metal,  approaching  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  compass,  had  never  been  thought  of. 
If  the  vessel  had  iron  davits  for  the  quarter- 
boats,  the  swinging  of  them  inboard  would  make 
a  difference  of  four  or  five  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  needle.    The  iron  nails  with  which 
the  binnacle-boxes  were  put   together,  would 
cause  a  similar  error ;  and  more  than  once,  the 
lower  part  of  the  box  was  found  to  be  used  a  closet, 
where  iron  bolts,  and  other  sundries  of  the  same 
metal,  were  conveniently  stowed  away.  Surely 
wilful  stupidity  must  have  been  the  presiding 
genius  over  the  makers  of  binnacles  :  how  else 
can  the  use  of  any  other  than  wood  or  copper 
fastenings  be  explained  ?    In  Queen's  ships,  the 
binnacles  are  now  made  without  doors,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  idle  sailor  depositing 
in  them  his  odds  and  ends  of  iron.    An  iron 
i  cistern,  carried  between  decks  near  the  stern, 
would  produce  as  much  disturbing  effect  on  the 
compass  as  a  solid  cube  of  the  same  dimensions. 
The  Courageux  was  lost  on  the  rocks  off  Anholt, 
owing  to  the  needle  having  been  diverted  two 
points  by  a  stand  of  arms,  placed  on  the  half- 
deck  below  the  compass.  The  addition  of  a  large 
gun  to  a  vessel's  battery  would  make  a  differ- 
ence.   Compasses,  too,  were  found  to  disturb 
each  other  when  placed  too  near  together;  and 
the  placing  them  too  near  vv^as  the  common  fault 
of  merchant-ships.    In  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy,  the  binnacles,  where  two  compasses  are 
carried,  are  now  never  fixed  within  four  and  a 
half  feet  of  each  other.     When  both  are  so  lia- 
ble to  be  wrong  from  causes  above  mentioned, 
they  should  at  least  be  prevented  from  making 
one  another  worse. 

Again  :  the  error  of  a  compass  is  not  constant, 
especially  in  iron  ships;  it  varies  with  the  in- 
duced mngnetisui  of  the  vessel,  or  with  the  changes 
in  the  permanent  magnetism.  As  the  ship  pro- 
ceeds on  her  voyage,  so  does  the  change  take 
place  ;  greatest  in  amount  in  the  highest  lati- 
tudes, and  diminishing  towards  the  equator.  It 
is  not  the  same  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  and  it  differs  according  as  the 
course  is  east  or  west.  Nor  is  it  the  same  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  vessel  :  let  a  com- 
pass be  placed  near  the  stern,  another  amidships, 
another  near  the  bow,  and  a  fonrtli  down  below, 
each  will  tell  a  different  tale.  The  ({uot>«ion  thus 
appears  to  bo  one  t^f  insurmountable  diffioulty — 
the  complication  oi  error  too  intrioate  for  un- 
ravclment.  How  do  ships  ever  find  their  way 
across  the  trackless  waters  ? 
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The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  to  narrate, 
in  few  words,  the  principal  means  discovered  and 
employed  for  correcting  the  multiplied  errors  al- 
ready enumerated.  Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bar- 
low, professor  of  mathematics  at  Woolwich,  re- 
commended the  placing  of  an  iron  plate  on 
board  strip  near  the  compass — the  object  being 
to  counteract  the  attraction  of  the  vessel  by  the 
attraction  of  the  plate,  and  thus  keep  the  nee- 
dle pretty  nearly  in  its  true  magnetic  direction. 
This,  which  was  never  supposed  to  be  other  than 
an  imperfect  remedy,  was  fairly  tried  and  kept 
in  use  until,  in  1828,  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer- 
royal,  after  careful  experiment,  showed  a  mag- 
net to  be  a  much  more  eflPectual  and  reliable  com- 
pensation than  the  iron  plate.  The  method  he 
proposed,  was  to  place  a  bar-magnet  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  sheet  of  soft  iron  rolled  as  a  scroll, 
at  such  a  distance  below  the  compass  as  would 
produce  a  deviation  of  the  needle  corresponding 
to  that  caused  by  the  ship,  and  so  neutralize  one 
by  the  other.  Afterwards,  instead  of  the  scroll, 
he  introduced  an  iron  chain  in  a  box,  as  being 
more  uniform  in  its  magnetism.  In  plates,  it 
has  often  been  found  that*one  part  is  weaker  or 
stronger  in  its  magnetism  than  the  rest,  by  which 
its  action  is  rendered  irregular.  Mr.  Airy  showed 
further,  that  a  ship  acts  as  a  permanent  magnet 
on  the  compass,  and  expressed  himself  confident 
in  his  proposed  method. 

On  this  point  there  has  been,  at  times,  much 
discussion  :  one  party  contends,  that  the  only 
safe  place  for  the  compass  is  the  top  of  the  mast, 
far  above  all  metallic  influence ;  another,  that 
as  there  is  in  all  vessels,  generally  below  the 
deck,  a  neutral  point  where  the  needle  is  not  dis- 
turbed, the  compass  should  be  established  on 
that  point.  Without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  these  and  other  questions  which  have  been 
raised,  let  us  see  what  are  the  measures  adopted 
to  know  whereabouts  is  the  north  on  board  ves- 
sels of  the  royal  navy. 

It  was  by  authority  of  the  Compass  Commit- 
tee that  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Airy  and  oth- 
ers were  made.  In  18B6,  they  sent  the  late 
Captain  Johnson  to  make  trials  and  experiments 
on  board  the  iron  steamer  Garryowen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  during  which  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  ordinary  place  for  the  compass 
was  an  improper  position  "  on  board  iron  ves- 
sels; that  the  compass  of  the  steamer  in  ques- 
tion could  not  be  depended  on  ;  and  that  only 
by  raising  it  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
deck,  could  it  be  made  to  work  with  anything 
like  accuracy.  In  conclading  his  report,  the 
captain  suggested  that  in  all  cases  a  record  should 
be  kept  of  the  position  in  which  a  ship  lies  with 
respect  to  the  magnetic  meridian  while  being 
built,  as  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the  hull 
depends  in  great  measure  on  that  position. 

The  result  of  all  this  and  other  skilful  re- 
searches is,  that  the  compass  is  now  treated  by 


the  navy  as  an  instrument  requiring  as  delicate 
handling  as  a  chronometer ;  it  had  too  long  been 
treated  with  little  more  ceremony  than  the  men's 
beef-barrel.    The  needles  are  made  of  the  best 
clock-spring  steel,  well  hammered,  put  together  in 
compound  plates  of  laminae,  and  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care  for  their  important  function. 
The  compass-cards,  instead  of  being  imperfect 
rounds,  roughly  executed  by  the  engraver,  are 
true  circles,  printed  after  having  been  fixed  to 
the  mica  plate  by  a  chemical   operation  not 
liable  to  be  affected  by  damp  or  heat.  The  bowl 
in  which  the  card  swings  is  made  of  copper,  as 
this  metal  has  the  property  of  steadying  the 
needle,  of  checking  its  numerous  oscillations, 
without  disturbing  its  directive  power.  The 
margin  of  the  bowel  is  graduated  by  an  engine,  i 
and  not  by  hand  ;  and  an  azimuth  circle  is  fitted 
to  each,  so  that  at  any  lime  the  compass  can  be 
checked  by  an  astronomical  observation,  or  it  may 
be  used  for  surveying  purposes.    The  pivots  on 
which  the  needle  rests  are  of  metal  harder  thanl 
steel ;  and  a  supply  of  spare  ones,  the  points 
gilded  by  the  galvanic  process,  is  delivered  to 
I  each  ship.    And,  lastly,  all  the  compasses  and 
j  binnacles  are  made  of  one  size  and  pattern, 
i    .So  constructed,  the  compass  becomes  a  stan- 
dard ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  use.    It  is  sent 
,  to  Woolwich,  where  a  building  has  been  erected 
I  and  fitted  up  exclusively  for  the  testing  of  comif 
passes,  and  every  portion  of  the  instruments  is 
I  most  rigorously  examined  and  compared:  notbinc 
;  is  allowed  to  pass  in  the  least  degree  doubtful 
Then,  at  each  of  the  royal  dockyards,  a  compass 
room  is  built — all  on  the  same  plan — the  shelve 
I  fixed  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  an( 
!  on  these  the  com  pass- cards  are  ranged  two  fee 
apart,  with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  needle 
towards  each  other.    Should  any  needle  be  foun 
j  to  alter,  it  is  not  remagnetised,  but  is  at  one 
'  rejected  and  replaced  by  a  good  one ;  and  a  dt 
I  fleeting  apparatus  is  kept  for  the  testing  of  a. 
needles  before  use,  the  particulars  of  each  bein 
I  entered  in  a  book.    A  closet  is  also  fitted  up  o 
board  ship,  in  which  the  compasses  and  nothir 
I  else  arc  to  be  stored  :  it  has  shelves  and  cases  i 
contrived,  that  the  instruments  can  never  bepii 
away  with  the  same  poles  towards  each  othei 
and  the  master  keeps  the  key.  • 
Suppose,  now,  that  a  ship  has  taken  in  all  k  j 
guns,  shot,  shell,  and  iron  of  every  kind,  read 
for  sea ;  the  compasses  are  then  put  on  boar . 
and  the  operation  is  performed  by  which  t  j 
deviations  of  the  standard  are  ascertained. 
see  repeatedly  in  the  newspapers,  announcemer  l 
that  a  vessel  has  ''gone  up,"  or  "  dropp^ 
down,"  to  G-reenhithe,  to  have  her  compasf 
corrected ;  and  without  this,  all  the  means  tak- 
to  secure  exactitude  would  be  inefl'ectual.  | 
basin  is  best  for  the  process  ;  but  it  may  be 
fected  in  a  tideway  at  slackwater.    The  ship 
placed  so  that  by  means  of  warps  her  head  c 
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3  turned  in  succession  to  each  of  the  thirtj-two 
Dints  of  the  compass;  as  each  is  arrived  at,  she 
kept  steady  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  bear- 
ig  of  some  object  a  few  miles  distant  on  shore 
taken  with  the  standard- com  pass.  When  all 
•e  noted,  the  standard  is  carried  on  shore,  and 
le  beariogs  are  again  taken  out  of  the  reach  ot 
le  attraction  of  the  vessel  \  and  in  this  way  the 
eviations  of  the  ship's  compass  on  each  point 
re  ascertained,  the  amount  of  deriation  being 
sactly  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
earings.  All  the  facts  are  recorded  in  a  book, 
ad  thus  the  captain  knows  what  allowance  he 
as  to  make  for  compass  error,  whatever  be  the 
Durse  of  the  vessel.  Yet  after  all  this,  precau- 
ons  are  necessary  :  the  Admiralty  instructions 
inquire  that  no  iron  shall  come  within  seven 
et  of  the  compasses  ;  the  standard  is  to  be  the 
nly  authority  on  board;  and  the  binnacle-com- 
asses  are  to  be  frequently  compared  with  it; 
Dservations  with  the  ^azimuth  circle  are  to  be 
ken  repeatedly  during  a  voyage,  especially 
iould  the  ship  enter  the  southern  hemisphere, 
)r  then  the  deviation  which  was  to  the  east  in 
le  northern,  will  be  to  the  west.  In  this  case, 
ew  steering-tables  must  be  prepared,  by  ''swiag- 
ig"  the  ship  to  the  thirty-two  points,  as  at  first, 
he  needle  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  pivot  when- 
^er  the  guns  are  fired,  to  guard  against  injury 
the  delicate  suspensions  ;  and  all  the  compas- 
1  on  board  to  be  compared  with  one  another 
v'ery  day  at  noon. 

In  all  cases  where  the  standard-compasses  have 
cn  used,  the  result  is  satisfactory.  The  steamer  \ 
'Vyent  once  ran  in  a  fog  from  Milford  Islands  to  ' 
iverpool,  and  hit  the  Bell  Buoy  at  the  mouth 
•  the  Mersey  to  a  fraction,"  as  her  commander 
iported.  Captain  Yidal  surveyed  by  the  new 
'Stem  the  Azores  in  the  Styx  without  accident 
ho  master  of  the  royal  yacht  Victoria  and 
Ihcrt,  after  two  years'  experience,  describes 
10  standard  as  perfectly  trustworthy  ;  and  says 
lat  making  the  "  necessnry  allowance,"  he 
)uld  steer  a  true  course  on  any  point  of  the 
jmpass. 

Here,  then,  is  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
f  avoiding  the  fatal  errors  mentioned  at  the 
jiiimcncement  of  the  present  article  ;  and  if 
iood  for  the  navy,  it  must  be  good  for  the  mer- 
haut-servicc.  Lf  the  owners  of  vessels  will  but 
rovide  themselves  with  proper  standard  com- 
ii^ses,  and  require  that  they  shall  be  used  as 
rcscribcd  by  the  Admiralty,  we  shall  seldom 
ear  of  shipwreck  from  the  compass  indicating 

false  course.  Iron  has  of  late  years  been  so 
inch  introduced  into  the  construction  even  of 

l  odcn  vessels,  as  greatly  to  increase  the  liabili- 
V  to  error,  and  explain  how  it  is  we  hear  more 
I  ;isualty  from  that  cause  t  han  in  former  years, 

lien  more  wood  and  less  iron  was  used.  A 
ravy  responpibility  rests  on  those  who  send 

lips  to  sea,  neglecting  the  important  precautions 


we  have  here  pointed  out.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  proper  to  keep  in  remembrance,  that  the 
best  compasses  may  be  temporarily  deranged  by 
aurora  borealis,  or  other  atmospheric  phenomena; 
and  that  consequently,  all  the  common  aids  in 
good  seamanship  need  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
commanders  of  vessels. —  Cliamhers  Journal. 


lAY^JS  SUNNY  SIDE. 

Though  Life's  a  dark  and  thorny  path, 

Its  goal  the  silent  tomb, 
It  yet  some  spots  of  sunshine  hath, 

That  shine  amid  the  gloom. 
The  Friend,  who  weal  and  woe  partakes, 

Unchanged,  whate'er  his  lot, 
Who  kindly  soothes  the  heart  that  aches. 

Is  sure  a  sunny  spot. 

The  Wife,  who  half  our  burden  bears 

And  utters  not  a  moan, 
Whose  ready  hand  wipes  off  our  tears, 

Unheeded  all  her  own, 
Who  treasures  every  kindly  word, 

Each  harsher  one  forgot, 
And  carols  blithely  as  a  bird — 

She  too's  a  sunny  spot. 

The  Child,  who  lifts  at  morn  and  eve, 

In  prayer,  its  tiny  voice, 
Who  grieves  whene'er  its  parents  grieve, 

And  joys  when  they  rejoice, 
In  whose  bright  eye  young  genius  glows. 

Whose  heart,  without  a  blot, 
Is  fresh  and  pure  as  summer's  rose, 

That  child's  a  sunny  spot. 

There's  yet  upon  life's  weary  roar), 

A  spot  of  brighter  glow, 
Where  sorrow  hall' forgets  its  load. 

And  lears  no  longer  flow  ; 
Friendship  may  wither,  Love  decline*, 

Our  Child  his  honor  blot, 
But  still  undimmed  that  spot  shall  shine  — 

Religion  lights  that  spot. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 
"  Patienck  is  the  Key  of  Content." — Mahomet. 

To  cheer,  to  help  us,  children  of  the  dii<r, 
More  than  one  angel  has  our  Father  iriven  : 

But  one  alone  is  faithful  to  her  trust — 
The  best,  the  brightest  exile  out  of  Heaven. 

Her  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  pleasantness^! 

Her  paths  are  not  the  lightsome  paths  of  joy, 
She  walks  with  wrongs  that  cannot  find  redress, 

And  dwells  in  mansions  Time  and  Death  destroy. 

She  waits  until  her  persecutor,  Care, 

Has  lodged  on  loroheads,  op'^n,  as  the  morn, 

To  plough  his  deep,  besieiiing  trenches  (here — 
The  signs  of  struggles  which  the  heart  has  borne. 

But  when  the  first  cloud  darkens  in  otir  ?kv. 

And  face  to  face  with  life  we  stand  alone, 
Silent  and  swift,  behohl  !  she  dnnvefb  ni>:h. 

And  mutely  makes  our  sufferings  hor  own. 

Though  with  its  bitterness  the  heart  run*  oVr, 
No  words  the  sweetness  of  her  lips  divide  ; 

But  when  the  eye  look<»  up  for  lijjht  onc««  more. 
She  turns  the  cloud  and  showi  its  golden  jide. 

Unto  rebellious  pouIs,  thatmnd  with  Fate. 

To  question  God's  eternal  jn«t ir»«  «lare, 
She  points  above  with  looks  lhat  wh"«per,  «•  Wait- 

What  seems  confusion  here  is  w  isdoTn  there.** 
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To  the  vain  challenges  of  doubt  we  send, 
No  answering  cooifort  doth  she  nainister; 

Her  face  looks  ever  forward  to  the  end, 
And  we,  who  see  it  not,  are  led  by  Kir. 

She  doth  not  chide,  nor  in  reproachful  guise 
The  griefs  we  cherish  rudely  thrust  apart  ; 

But  in  the  light  of  her  innnnortal  eyes 
Revives  the  manly  courage  of  the  heart. 

Daughter  of  God  !  who  walkest  with  us  here, 
Who  rnak'st  our  every  tribulation  thine, 

Such  lisiht  hast  thou  in  Earth's  dim  atmosphere. 
How  must  thy  seat  in  Heaven  exalted  shine! 

How  fair  thy  presence  by  those  living  streams, 
Where  Sin  and  Sorrow  from  their  troublings  cease  ! 

Where  on  thy  brow  the  crown  of  amaranth  gleams, 
And  in  thy  hand  the  golden  key  of  peace  ! 

Bayard  Taylor. 


COFFEE  CURIOUS  HISTORY  OP  ITS  USE. 

Coffee  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  brought  to  the 
Occident  by  the  Turks.  They  call  it  cahveh. 
Yemen,  a  province  in  Asia,  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  place  where  the  coffee  sprung  up.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Arabian  herdsmen  of  the  desert 
of  Al-Dshesira,  approaching  one  evening  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates,  were  the  first  to  discover 
the  enlivening  power  of  coffee.  Worn  out  as 
they  were,  after  a  tiresome  journey  through  the 
desert,  they  were  reclining  beneath  a  coffee  tree, 
and  for  pastime  began  chewing  the  beans.  They 
soon  observed  that  their  weariness  passed  away, 
and  left  them  fine-spirited  through  the  night. 
Next  evening  they  repeated  their  pastime,  and 
it  had  the  same  effect.  They  were  convinced 
that  there  was  hidden  and  refreshing  power  in 
the  coffee  beans. 

It  was  then  introduced  as  a  kind  of  medicine 
for  relaxation,  for  which  purpose  it  was  roasted, 
ground,  and  boiled  in  hot  water,  in  the  manner 
we  prepare  coffee  now.  Consequent  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  wine  drinking  by  Mahomet,  the  use 
of  coffee  soon  became  in  extensive  demand  all 
over  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  From  these 
countries  coffee  was  introduced  by  the  Venetians, 
in  the  year  1591,  into  Italy,  to  be  used  only  as 
an  enlivening  medicine.  At  first  they  tried  it  with 
the  teavea  of  the  coffee  tree,  which  was,  how- 
ever, abandoned,  and  they  resorted  to  the  coffee 
beans,  and  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Arabians.  After  a  while  it  became  a  favorite 
beverage  for  dainty  persons,  and  its  importations 
from  a  foreign  country  rendered  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocracy  of  that  period,  desirable. 

From  Venice,  coffee  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland.  The  first  public 
coffee-house  was  opened  in  London  in  the  year 
1652 ;  a  few  years  after,  the  second  appeared  in 
Paris,  and  a  third  in  Amsterdam.  Not,  how- 
ever, uui.il  the  year  1692,  was  coffee  known  in 
Germany  ;  ii.  was  imported  from  Holland  already 
roasted.  llie  first  public  coffee-house  was  estab- 
lished in  Lo.j  zig,  in  the  year  1720,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  tlie  oldest  coffee-house  in  the  world,  as 


it  is  even  at  the  present  day  a  place  of  public 
amusement. 

Two  circumstances  contributed  principally  to' 
make  coffee  a  general  beverage  in  Germany ; 
firstly,  that  coffee  was  exempted  by  the  govern- j 
ment  from  the  taxes  laid  on  beer  and  wine  :  and.j 
secondly,  the  powers  of  coffee  to  produce  anji 
agreeable  excitement  without  intoxication.  These  )' 
qualities  made  it  the  most  agreeable  beverage  tojl 
ladies  and  business  men.  The  Jews  in  Germany,!' 
known  to  be  the  most  active  merchants,  becamei 
exceedingly  fond  of  this  enlivening  beverage,  and^ 
also  the  poets.  It  is  a  well  known  story  that  the! 
French  poet,  Rousseau,  once  on  a  visit  to  Vol-f 
taire,  remarked  to  the  latter  that  coffee  was  f  I 
poison.  Voltaire  replied,  "True;  but  apoisor'n 
which  affects  the  health  very  slowly,  as  I  hav(  ' 
been  drinking  it  for  sixty  years." 

The  greatest  opponents  to  coffee  drinking  arc ; 
the  homoeopathic  doctors,  who  consider  coffee  a)  j 
most  injurious  to  the  health.  Indeed  it  is,  t(  | 
nervous  people,  particularly  strong  coffee;  als(;l 
to  dyspeptics  it  may  prove  not  digestible ;  but  h  i 
the  latter  case  its  ill  digestion  arises  from  thi 
impure  milk  which  is  mixed  with  it.  { 

The  French  and  Germans  drink  more  blacl| 
coffee  than  white,  and  take  soon  afterward  a  glas  f 
of  pure  cool  water  ;  and  that  custom  is  one  whicl:| 
it  would  be  useful  to  adopt  in  this  country,  asiij 
this  manner  coffee  is  not  even  injurious  i  j 
plethoric  people,  if  they  drink  only  a  smalf 
quantity  of  it.  It  serves  under  this  condition  tf 
aid  digestion  and  enliven  the  spirits.  To  youn  | 
people  it  is  not  so  wholesome  as  beer-soup,  whic'J 
is  used  for  them  in  Germany.  And  young  ladie  I 
who  wish  to  become  as  fleshy  as  the  vocaliff 
Alboni,  must  refrain  from  drinking  coffee,  anji 
had  better  imitate  the  German  in  the  use  (| 
beer-soup.  l^ 

There  is  often  added  to  coffee,  roasted  root  [ 
as  that  of  succory  or  carrot,  for  instance,  whic  f 
diminishes  its  flavor.  Roasted  beans  of  cocoii 
on  the  other  hand,  are  most  healthy  and  palatijl 
ble  if  mixed  with  coffee.  The  Turks  add  diffe  1 
ent  spices,  and  the  French  pour  rum  in  it ;  so  < 
also  the  Italians  and  Germans  ;  and  they  use  tl, 
yolk  of  an  egg  instead  of  cream,  which  is  cor ' 
mendable  where  there  is  no  good  milk  to  be  foun ; 
Particular  care  is  everywhere  taken,  except  ' 
this  country,  not  to  roast  and  grind  the  cofl ' 
before  it  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  otherwi, 
it  loses  by  exhalation  the  volatile  oil  which  ii; 
parts  such  an  excellent  flavor  to  it. 

The  smoke  of  roasted  coffee  is  one  of  the  mc: 
powerful  disinfectants.  Coffee  is  also  an  antidc 
to  poisons  of  opium,  cherry  laurel,  and  intoxk 
tion.  It  is  also  a  preventive  of  costiveness.  T 
consumption  of  coffee  is  from  year  to  year  incre.  " 
ing.  In  Europe  alone,  for  instance,  the  impor 
tion  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  that  is,  from  18 
to  1828,  increased  from  one  hundred  millions 
i  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  poun  ; 
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The  coflfee  tree  reaches  a  height  of  eighteen  to 
renty  feet,  has  with  its  branches  a  pyramidal 
rm,  evergreen  leaves,  and  is  considered  one  of 
le  most  beautiful  of  trees.  In  the  third  year  it 
elds  three  pounds  of  beans.  In  highest  esti- 
ation  concerning  the  quality,  stands  Mocha 
iffee  from  Arabia ;  next  to  it  St.  Domingo, 
iva,  and  St.  J  ago  de  Cuba.    However,  one  kind 

found  more  palatable  in  one  country  than 
lother,  and  different  nations  give  preference  to 
ifferent  kinds  of  coffee. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  POST-OFFICE  FACILITIES. 

It  is  now  about  a  century  since  Benjamin 
ranklin,  then  Postmaster  General  of  the  Colonies, 
it  out,  in  his  old  gig,  to  make  an  official  inspec- 
on  of  the  principal  routes.  It  is  about  eighty 
3tirs  since  Congress  appointed  him  to  his  old 
See,  under  the  now  independent  colonies,  and 
hen  a  small  folio,  containing  but  three  quires 
'  paper,  lasted  as  his  account  book  for  two 
ears. 

1  hese  simple  facts  bring  up  before  us,  more 
)rcibly  than  elaborate  words,  the  vast  increase 
i  post-office  facilities  within  a  hundred  years, 
or  if  a  Postmaster  General  was  to  undertake 
)  pass  over  all  the  routes  at  present  existing,  it 
ould  require  six  years  of  incessant  railroad 
avel,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
iiles  daily  :  while,  if  he  was  to  undertake  the 
)b  in  an  "  old  gig/'  he  would  have  the  work  of 
life-time  before  him.  Instead  of  the  small 
lio,  with  its  three  quires  of  paper,  the  Post- 
O&ce  accounts  consume,  every  two  years,  three 
lousand  of  the  largest  sized  ledgers,  keeping  no 
ss  than  one  hundred  clerks  constantly  employed 
]  recording  transactions  with  thirty  thousand 
3ntractors  and  other  persons. 

Even  as  late  as  the  year  1790.  the  post-office 
icilitiea  were  a  mere  trifle,  at  least  as  compared 
ith  the  present  time.  There  were,  at  that 
eriod,  but  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dies  of  post-routes,  or  about  the  same  number  as 
here  are  now  in  Oregon  !  and  only  seventy-five 
ost-offices.  The  mail  was  often  a  week  between 
iCVf  England  and  Philadelphia ;  a  fortnight  be- 
ween  Boston  and  Savannah  ;  and  in  the  winter 
Imost  as  long  in  going  between  this  city  and 
*ittsburg.  Even  in  1800,  the  post-office  busi- 
ess  of  the  whole  United  States  was  but  little 
;rcater  than  that  of  Pennsylvania  now.  As  late 
3  1810  there  were  but  twenty-three  hundred 
.ost-offices,  or  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  there 
IS  at  present;  while  the  receipts  were  but  little 
ver  half  a  million  of  dollars,  against  six  milliona 
ow.  In  fact,  fifty  per  cent,  more  postage  if^  paid 
,t  the  present  time,  on  newspapers  and  magazines, 
han  was  paid  on  letters,  newspapers,  und  every 
eseriptiou  of  mailable  matter  in  1810.  The 
;reat  impulse  has  been  given  since  1830.  At 
hat  period  there  were  only  one  hundred  and 


fifteen  thousand  miles  of  post-routes,  whereas  now 
there  are  nearly  twice  that  quantity.  Then  there 
were  less  than  nine  thousand  post-offices ;  now 
there  are  over  twenty- three  thousand.  The  last 
five  and  twenty  years  have,  therefore,  exhibited 
a  progress,  in  this  department  of  civilization,  that 
is  in  advance  even  of  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, rapid  as  that  has  been. 

A  good  many  curious  items  are  to  be  found 
in  the  post-office  expenditure.  We  quote  a  few 
as  the  readiest  method  of  showing  how  vast  the 
transactions  of  the  department  are.  Thus,  there 
is  paid,  annually,  for  mail-locks,  keys  and  stamps, 
nearly  thirty-two  thousand  dollars;  a  sum  equal 
to  the  entire  outlay  of  the  whole  department  in 
the  year  1790.  The  stamped  envelopes  and 
postage  stamps  cost  over  fourteen  thousand 
dollars ;  the  mail  bags  fifty  thousand  ;  the  blank, 
seventy-one  thousand;  the  wrapping  paper  forty- 
one  thousand.  We  think  we  can  see  Franklin's 
stare  of  astonishment,  if  he  could  rise  from  his 
grave  under  the  old  flagstone  at  Fifth  and  Arch 
streets,  and  travelling  to  Washington,  not  in  his 

old  gig,"  but  behind  one  of  Xorris'  locomo- 
tives, see  the  three  thousand  ledgers,  the  one 
hundred  busy  clerks,  and  the  enormous  amounts 
paid  for  the  "  sundries,"  which  he  used  to  buy 
for  a  trifle. 

It  is  by  comparisons  like  these,  that  we  realize 
what  vast  strides  have  been  made  within  a  cen- 
tury. Vague,  general  assertions  of  progress 
never  have  half  the  impression  that  facts  such  as 
we  have  quoted  do.  Franklin  jogging  along  in 
the  old  gig,"  and  a  railroad  train  rushing  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour — what  a  commentary  on  the 
difference  between  1755  and  the  present. — Ledger. 


A  WONDERFUL  FLOWER. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Natural  History 
Society,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dr.  Isaiah  Deck  ex- 
hibited a  wonderful  flower.  Its  eharacteristicfe 
are  that  when  dry  it  is  shrunken  and  apparently 
dead,  but  when  it  is  immersed  in  a  glass  of  water 
for  a  minute  or  two,  the  upper  petals  or  fibres  of 
the  head  gradually  swell  and  expand,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  baok  in  equidistant  order,  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  beautifully  radiated  starry 
flower,  somewhat  resembling  the  passion  or  sun- 
flower ;  in  this  state  it  remains  for  hours  some- 
times, and  it  re  assunies  its  original  appearance, 
ready  for  similar  experiments  to  be  repeated  ad 
libitum.  Dr.  Deck  said  it  was  prosontod  to  him 
by  an  Arab,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  a  medi- 
cal service.  Dr.  I),  thinks  it  is  of  the  sp<!Cios 
called  the  Star  of  licthlehoni  and  Hose  of 
Sharon,  which  were  mucli  valued  by  llie  tVusa- 
ders. 

I'HILADICI.PIIIA  MAUKl  IS. 
Flotir  AND  MKAr,. — Tho  market  lor  Hi o!»«l>tnlfs  con- 
tinues excroJiiii;ly  dull,  .tikI  priop;*  still  lown  .  Sluppinjr 
brands  are  o11Vi<m1  at      ."iO  |>fr  l»arr«»l.    TIip  mios  for 
home  coiis!umi>lion  j»ro  limiti'd  witlun  iho  i  -ingo  ol  $8  6'^ 
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a  $9  00  for  common  and  select  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  §9  00  a  $9  50.  Rye  Flour  continues  very  scarce, 
and  it  is  wanted  at  $7  25.  Penna.  Corn  Meal  is  held 
at  $4  50  per  bbl.,  at  which  the  holders  are  firm. 

Grain. —  The  demand  for  Wheat  is  limited,  but  prices 
are  2  a  3  c.ts.  lower.  Sales  of  4000  bushels  prime  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  75  a  $1  76,  and  white 
at  $1  90  a  $1  91.  Penna.  Rye  at  1  $10  a  $1  12.  Corn 
is  scarce  at  97c,  afloat,    Southern  Oats  at  40c  per  bu. 

Cattle  Mark;et. — Arrivals  at  Torbert's  Avenue 
Drove  Yard,  400  cattle,  1000  sheep,  and  50  cows  and 
calves.  Prices,  from  $9  to  $11  for  Beeves,  $2  to  $4  50 
for  Sheep,  $2  to  $4  for  Lambs,  and  $25  to  $65  for  cows. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY  will  be  re- 
Ik*)  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  15th  of 
Ninth  month.  RACHEL  T.  JACKSON, 

9th  mo.  1 — 4t.  Principal. 

I'^^TENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE- 
J]  PARTMENT. — The  Committee  having  charge  of 
the  School  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Aaron  B.  Ivins 
as  Principal,  whose  long  experience  and  success  in 
teaching  they  think  recommend  him  to  the  confidence 
of  Ft  iends  and  others. 

The  School  will  be  opened  on  the  first  Second  day 
in  the  Ninth  month  next. 

The  building,  situated  on  a  lot  adjoining  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  is  airy  and  commodious,  having  been 
erected  especially  for  schools.  The  main  room  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  pupils ;  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  suitable  Class  rooms,  a  Lecture  room, 
and  an  Observatory. 

This  School  has  been  instituted  principally  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends;  when  others  are 
admitted,  it  is  expected  our  testimony  to  simplicity 
will  be  properly  regarded,  and  that  the  rules  esta- 
blished for  its  government  will  be  observed. 

The  pupils  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings 
for  worship  held  at  Cherry  Street  on  Fourth  days. 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted  for  part  of  a  term  ;  nor 
will  any  be  received  under  eleven  years  of  age,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  The 
qualificati(>ns  for  admission  will  be,  a  capability  of 
reading  with  facility  in  the  reading  books  of  the 
School,  writing  a  legible  hand,  and  having  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Geography. 

Lectures  on  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  thought  expedient, 
elucidated  by  suitable  appararus,  will  be  delivered  in 
connexion  with  the  regular  studies. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months 
each',  one  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  Second 
month,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  Sixth  month  ; 
the  other  begitming  on  the  first  of  the  Ninth  month, 
and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  First  month.*  There 
will  be  two  sessions  daily. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  $25  per  term  for  Class  A ; 
$20  per  term  for  Class  B  ;  and  $15  per  term  for  Class 
C,  payable  in  advance.  No  extra  charge  will  be  made 
for  fuel,  pens,  ink  and  slate  pencils. 

School  books  (except  blank  books)  will  be  fur- 
nished, for  the  use  of  which  the  following  charges 
will  be  made.  Parents  or  guardians  may,  however, 
furnish  their  own  books  if  they  so  prefer. 

Class  A,  including  Astronomy,  $2  00  per  term. 
'<     A,  excluding        <'      '      1  75  " 
"     B,       "  <«  1  75  a 

"    C,       "  "  1  50  « 

If  any  book  be  unnecessarily  damaged  by  a  pupil, 
the  Principal  may  assess  such  damage,  and  charge  the 
same  in  addition  to  the  above. 

For  instruction  in  the  Languages  and  Drawing, 
separate  classes  wull  be  arranged  to  receive  those  of 


the  School  who  may  desire  it ;  for  each  of  which  an 
extra  charge  will  be  made.  ■\ 
For  further  information,  application  can  be  made  to 
AARON  B.  IVINS,  Principal,  ; 
Residence^  No.  551  Vine  St.y 
or  to  the  following  Friends  :  ^  ] 

DlLLWYN  PaRRISH, 

S.  W.  corner  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts.  ^ 

J.  Wilson  Moore, 
No.  63  Spruce  Street.  ' 

Jacob  M.  Ellis>  i 
No.  7  N.  2d  St.  &  No.  350  N.  7th  St. 

Ann  a.  Town  send,  •  ' 

No.  254  North  Fourth  Street. 

Sarah  S.  Biddle,  ! 
No.  164  Arch  St.  | 

Deborah  F.  Wharton,  | 
9th  mo.  1.  No.  130  Spruce  St.  | 

*  There  will  fee  no  school  during  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  4 
or  on  the  days  of  the  Quarterly  or  Monthly  Meetings  held  at  % 
Cherry  Street.  ' 


TTy  xM.  A.  GARRIGUES  will  take  a  small  number  , 
VV   of  lads  or  young  men  into  his  family  the  ensuing  i 
season   to   educate.     For  particulars  address  him  I 
through  the  Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J.  ' 
9th  mo.  1— -It.  ' 


WANTED, — A  young  man,  (with  or  without  ai 
family')  who  is  a  good  miller  by  trade.  A' 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  given,  t 
Address  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  O.,  Whiteside  Co.,  Ili.f 
9th  mo.  1.  1 

Y BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.- 1 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  hi  l 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  wii.f 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  montl  | 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  [ 
It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  ii  ' 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  wiih  easjv 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboai) 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  CornwellV 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distaot 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usua  ' 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe  | 
matics  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  thr* 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $6' - 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to         JANE  HILLBORN,  [ 

Byberry,  Pa  i 
References.  j 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J-  j 
William  Parky,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.  j 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J.  1 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa.  ' 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada.  • 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada.,  i 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  ; 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  ' 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camdt ' 
Preparative  Meeting.    For  information  apply  to  Jok  ' 
HuEN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooke,  N 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SEASONED  LUMBER-constantly  ^nTiamTai 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts, 
R.  A.  Williams,  i 
J.  J.  Williams,  ^ 
8th  mo.  4— 3m.  F.  Shoemaker.  S 

Merrikevr  &  Thonopson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tli 
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EMARKS  UPON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ONE 
LORD,  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 
(Continued  from  page  372.) 

As  we  cannot  know  the  outward  sun,  but  by 
s  own  light  and  influence,  no  more  can  we  know 
od,  but  by  his  own  immediate  light  and  in- 
uence. 

Whatsoever  makes  manifest  is  light.  The  light 
^  the  sun  manifests  the  sun,  and  the  things  of 
is  world.  The  light  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
ouse  of  lisrael  is  called  upon  to  walk  in,  and 
lat  only,  can  manifest  God. 

For  this  reason  we  are  exhorted,  ^' While  ye 
avc  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be 
ic  children  of  the  light.''  John  xii.  36.  And 
irther,  as  the  influence  of  the  sun  will  both 
arden  clay  and  soften  wax,  so  the  internal  lurai- 
ary,  though  it  is  powerful  in  the  condemnation 
f  those  who  rebel  against  it,  is  the  joy  and  con- 
)lation  of  those  that  love  it.  They  rejoice  in 
,ic  increase  of  it.  They  walk  therein  ;  it  is  their 
ath.  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
ght,  that  shineth  mere  and  more  unto  the  per- 
3ct  day."  Prov.  iv.  18.  Now  the  just  man's 
(itli  is  his  way^  and  his  way  is  Christ )  for  Christ 
"  I.  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
John  xiv.  G.  Here  we  see  that  Christ, 
light  of  the  world,  and  the  way  of  thcrighte 


ays, 
fc." 

1 


us,  is  truly  that  light  which  is  the  path  of  the 
list.  And  though  m  the  light  of  the  world,  or 
f  the  unregcnerate,  his  shining  in  them,  by 
cason  of  many  clouds  and  obstructions  arit^ing 
rora  themselves,  may  bo  very  dim  ;  yet  whenever 
7Q.  come  to  walk  in  the  light  as  the  apostle  ad 
isea — whenever  we  take  it  for  our  path,  our 
k'ay,  it  will  immediately  shine  more  and  more  ; 
nd  as  we  continue  walking  honestly  tlieriMn,  it 
/ill  increase  in  brightness,  to  the  perfect  day. 
)r,  as  the  groat  pro}^iet  Isaiali  expresses  it, 
'  The  light  of  the  moon  slnill  be  as  tho  light  of 
!ie  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven- 


fold, as  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people." 
Isaiah  xxx.  26.    That  is,  it  appears  dim  at  first, 
like  the  moon,  but  as  it  is  walked  in,  it  not  only 
increases  to  an  equality,  for  clearness,  to  the 
light  of  the  sun  itself,  but  like  the  light  that 
shined  from  heaven  around  the  apostle,  "  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun."    Oh  !  how  sweetly 
experience  confirmeth  these  observations  !  Many 
cannot  believe  how  bright  the  light  shines  in 
those  who  faithfully  walk  in  it,  becau.-e  whatso- 
ever is  not  experienced  is  disputable.  They 
do  not  know  and  experience,  more  than  its  glim- 
mering in  themselves,  or  as  it  were  its  reflected 
or  moon-light  shining,  because  they  have  not 
taken  it  for  their  pathway  through  life  ;  have  not 
given  up  to  walk  in  it ;  and  being  unwilling  to 
believe  they  do  not  know  as  much,  or  see  with 
as  much  clearness  as  others,  they  ignorantly 
judge  the  real  experience  of  those,  who  in  this 
respect  know  manifold  more,  and  see  more  clearly, 
than  they  have  attained,  or  can  attain  to,  whilst 
they  thus  rebel  against  the  light,  to  be  an  idle 
notion,  or  the  eiffect  of  imagination  ;  whej^as 
nothing  is  more  certainly^aif^i  really  known,  than 
what  is  thus  known  in  the  light  of  thVjterd. 

How  would  the  sage  philosopher  dSpise  the 
ignorance  of  a  hlind  man,  who,  because  he  could 
not  see  the  sun,  nor  those  mauy  objects  which 
it  manifests,  would  obstinately  maintain,  that 
neither  the  sun,  nor  any  of  those  objects  have 
an  existence,  but  in  the  imagination  of  those  who 
pretend  they  see  them!  And  yet  just  as  much 
and  as  loudly  docs  this  very  philosopher,  in  the 
exultation  of  his  own  sufliciency,  proclaim  his 
own  ignorance  of  divine  things,  whenever  he 
judges  the  experience  of  those,  who  are  livingly 
acquainted  with  them,  to  be  only  imaginary.  As 
sure  as  he  can  be  that  he  really  does  see  the  sun, 
and  the  objects  it  discovers  to  him,  so  sure  are 
those  who  walk  in  the  light,  that  they  really  do 
see  and  know  it,  and  the  objects  which  it  alone 
makes  manifest;  and  they  have  as  .substantial 
ground  to  mourn  over  his  ignorani'c,  MindncM, 
and  unbelief,  as  he  has  to  dospi.sc  tho  like,  in  tho 
outwardly  blind  man  I 

"  How  oft  is  the  can^lle  of  tho  wicked  put 
out'/"  Job  xxi.  17— put  out  in  thorn  who,  while 
the  light  sliiot  th,  do  thereby  gain  )«onio  real 
tiiough  small  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  will,  and 
their  own  duty,  but  will  not  submit  to  it,  and  so 
glorify  him  not  as  God."    The  oatural  conse- 
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quence  of  their  rebellion  against  the  light,  is, 
"  they  know  not  the  ways  thereof,  nor  abide 
in  the  paths  thereof.''  They  become  "  vain  in 
their  imagination,  and  their  foolish  hearts  are 
darkened thus  it  is  by  disobedience  that  their 
candle  is  put  out ;  and  now  they  are  just  in  a  fit 
disposition,  in  this  state  of  darkness  and  blind- 
ness, to  be  puffed  up,  and  to  profess  themselves 
wise^  with  those  in  the  text,  whose  hearts  were 
so  darkened,  that  they  became  fools.  These  not 
abiding  in  the  path  of  the  light,  not  knowing  the 
way  thereof,  nor  where  or  with  what  clearness  it 
leadeth  those  who  do  so  abide  and  know,  can 
ridicule  this  living  substantial  testimony,  as  a 
matter  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination.  "They 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  and  to 
scoff  at  things  they  know  not,  when  if  they  knew 
the  reality  of  that  knowledge  and  experience, 
which  is  only  in  the  light,  and  had  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  before  their  eyes,  they  would  not  dare 
to  speak  lightly  of  it,  nor  presume  to  ridicule  it, 
or  call  it  in  question. 

But  blindness  and  ignorance  have  ever  most 
confidently  opposed  and  absolutely  denied  those 
truths,  which  require  real  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  be  clearly  settled  in.  How  roundly  and 
boldly  do  the  ignorant  deny  the  truth  of  the 
solar  system ;  perhaps  for  no  other,  and  pretty 
certainly  for  no  better  reason  than  that  of  the 
Indian,  that  if  the  earth  turned  round,  the  suc- 
catash  would  fall  out  of  his  kettle.  Here  the 
philosopher  may  smile,  and  please  himself  with 
the  innocent  ignorance  of  the  untutored  native, 
eveTi  while  he  is  building  up  in  the  rejection  of 
truths  as  well  founded  and  as  certainly  known  to 
be  such,' as* any  respecting  the  solar  system,  and 
bai  ding  nimself  up  too,  by  arguments  altogether 
as  futile  as  the  poor  Indian's. 

Now  let  me  ask  this  philosopher,  dost  thou 
certainly  know,  or  art  thou  clearly  settled  and 
firmly  established  in  any  truth,  which  ignorance 
denies  to  be  such  ?  I  doubt  not  but  thou  art. 
Well  then,  canst  thou  not  readily  suppose,  others 
may  have  as  full  assurance  of  things  that  thou 
art  ignorant  of?  Or  wilt  thou,  because  thou 
knowest  a  little,  restrain  wisdom  to  thyself?  Be- 
lievest  thou  not,  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knows 
not  Grod  ?  Hast  thou  not  read  of  Christ's  mani- 
festing himself  unto  his  followers,  in  a  degree 
that  he  would  not  manifest  himself  unto  the 
world  ?  He  surely  does  so  in  our  day,  and  thou 
has  no  better  grounds  to  gainsay  it,  than  the 
Indian  had  to  deny  the  revolution  of  the  earth. 
Thy  modicum  of  learning  and  knowledge,  no 
more  constitutes  thee  a  competent  judge  in  divine 
things,  than  the  Indian's  notions  and  reasonings 
could  make  him  a  philosopher  or  astronomer. 
Thy  wisdom  is  that  very  thing  that  God  deter- 
mines to  hide  divine  things  from,  though  he 
reveals  them  unto  babes.  Indeed,  in  regard  to 
many  natural  truths,  it  is  not  only  what  is  com- 
monly deemed  ignorance  and  rusticity,  that  op- 


poses and  has  opposed  them ;  the  wise  and  learned  ! 
have  made  the  most  objections  of  any,  to  certain  I 
truths,    unquestionably   ascertained.     What  a  I 
noise  did  the  great  wisdom,  and  learning,  and  f 
religion  of  this  world  make,  against  the  doctrine  - ' 
of  the  antipodes,  on  the  first  discovery  thereof! 
Was  it  not  considered  to  be  an  unphilosophieal  ' 
and  even  heretical  notion?    Did  not  learning 
and  reason,  (so  esteemed,)  level  against  it,  and  f 
against  the  sagacity  that  discovered  it,  all  their 
weapons  ?    Did  not  professed  zeal  for  the  glory  ; 
of  God  and  honor  of  religion,  exclaim  against  it, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  bigotry  and  supersti-  j 
tion  ?    And  might  not  many  other  instances  be 
adduced,  wherein  great  learning  and  capacious  |f 
natural  endowments  have  conspired  together,  in  | 
rejection  of,  and  the  most  zealous  opposition,  to  i 
some  of  the  most  ingenious  discoveries,  which  i 
the  most  enlightened  sons  of  science  have  ever  | 
made,    in  natural   philosophy,  in  astronomy, 
hydraulics,  anatomy,  medicine,  &c.  &c.  ll 
Hence,  if  it  be  possible,  let  the  wisdom  of  this  j| 
world  learn  not  to  vaunt;  let  philosophy  acknow-  | 
ledge  her  proper  limitations ;  let  all  human  pene-  ■[ 
tration  perceive,  and  with  due  humiliation  on  all  (| 
occasions  allow,  that  all  rational  abihty  is  finite.  >' 
Man  is  a  very  short-sighted  being  ;  the  tree  of 
knowledge  seems  to  be  his  delight,  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  exultation,  and  when  he  just  begins  I 
to  imagine  he  has  almost  explored  the  secret  j 
spring  of  nature,  and  fuund  out  her  most  hidden  i 
properties,  motions,  and  causes,  he  is,  in  many  i 
respects,  still  wrapt  in  ignorance  and  error,  still  | 
involved  in  deception    and  uncertainty ;  still  f 
blunders  on,  though  with  ever  so  great  confidence  i 
and  assurance,  through  a  labyrinth  of  perplexity  i 
and  confusion.    Some  few  truths,  and  perhaps  | 
very  few,  he  is  indeed  at  length  enabled  to  in-* 
vestigate,  and  to  settle  with  tolerable  clearness  4 
and  precii^ion.  But,  alas  !  how  many  more  escape  fl 
his  observation  and  elude  his  utmost  exertional 
his  deepest  penetration  !    How  then  shall  this 
frail  child  of  the  dust,  by  all  the  exercises  of 
such  contracted  and  fallible  abilities,  attain  toi' 
the  knowledge  of  God,  or  acquaint  himself  withi' 
the  infinite  Jehovah?    Indeed  he  can  never,  bj'^ 
thus  searching,  find  him  out,  or  by  all  his  reason-i. 
ings  unveil,  or  approach  his  presence  ;  and  yet ' 
our  happiness  depends  upon  knowing  him.     Ac- » 
quaint  now  thyself  with  God,  and  be  at  peace."; 
Job  xxii.  21.    Oh  !  this  is  the  proper  work,  the  | 
true  wisdom  and  dignity  of  man  !    But  this  if  \ 
only  attained  to  in  silence  and  inward  attention.'; 
Hence  he  himself,  who  knows  how  he  must  be 
revealed  to  us,  in  great  condescension  points  out 
the  way;  and,  with  all  the  goodness  and  au-, 
thority  of  heaven,  invites  and  enjoins  our  obser- 
vance of  it,  saying,  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  ]  , 
am  God."    Psalms  xlvi.  10.    He  well  known  i 
this  is  the  way  for  us  to  hear  distinctly,  so  as  t( ' 
understand  and  improve,  by  the  still  small  voice : 
wherein  and  whereby  in  the  shinings  of  his  owi  i 
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light,  he  reveals  himself  to  the  attentive  soul. 
And  as  he  knows  this  is  the  way  whereby  he  is 
known  unto,  and  so  exalted  in  man,  he  immedi- 
ately adds  to  the  foregoing  injunction  of  stillness, 
the  following  promissory  and  glorious  assertion  : 
I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be 
exalted  in  the  earth/'  Indeed  hereby  it  is,  that 
his  exaltation  comes  to  be  effected  in  us.  For 
coming,  through  this  stillness,  to  know  that  he 
is  Grod,  there  is  such  infinite  goodness,  purity, 
and  perfection  thereby  discovered  in  him,  that 
all  that  is  creaturely  bows  before  him,  and  he  is 
exalted  over  all.  Bat  those  who  will  be  forming 
images  of  him,  in  their  own  ideas,  and  falling 
down  in  adoration  before  an  image  of  their  own 
fabricating,  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  are  by 
him  in  just  judgment  left  to  the  chambers  of 
their  own  imagery  ;  and  his  exaltation  over  all 
in  them,  as  to  a  sensible  experience  in  life, 
power,  and  government  in  their  souls,  is  thereby 
prevented ;  for  "  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images,"  how- 
ever  refined,  embellished,  or  specious  in  specula- 
tion, the  image  thus  formed  may  be. 

An  image  has  no  life.  And  what  passes 
current,  among  many  Christian  professors,  for 
the  knowledge  of  Grod,  being  but  an  image  formed 
in  the  mind,  by  the  willings,  runnings,  and  con- 
ceivings of  the  creature,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
wisdom  which  knows  him  not,  which  cannot 
know  him,  and  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  toil- 
ing in  vain,  hewing  out  cisterns,  and  forming 
creeds  and  conclusions  respecting  him,  which 
have  darkened  counsel  with  words,  thoughts,  and 
reasonings,  without  knowledge  :  therefore,  it  is, 
that  what  thus  passes  for  the  knowledge  of  God, 
has  no  life  in  it. 

Oh  !  the  absurd  conclusions  and  assertions, 
which  this  wisdom  has,  with  great  confidence, 
through  ages,  been  endeavoring  to  establish  as 
truth, — in  particular  respecting  God  !  Hence 
what  massacres,  what  rivers  of  blood  have  flowed, 
because  conscience  was  too  much  alive  and  awake 
in  thousands,  to  allow  them  to  subscribe  to 
opinions  and  systems,  which  they  could  not  be- 
lieve ;  indeed,  which  could  not  possibly  be  true. 
How  has  learning,  good  sense,  and  even  religious 
sincerity,  been  shamefully  debased  in  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies,  in 
regard  to  what  is  called  the  trinity,  predestina- 
tion, transubstantiation,  and  many  other  abstruse 
subjects  !  What  shifts  and  artful  evasions  ;  what 
perversions  of  scripture,  reason,  and  common 
sense,  have  multitudes  descended  into,  who,  but 
for  this  foolish  zeal  for  establishing  and  enforc- 
ing doctrines  and  systems  without  a  foundation, 
or  none  but  a  sandy  one,  might  have  shined,  liad 
they  attended  to  the  liglit  that  makes  manifest, 
as  stars  in  their  day  and  generation  ! 

All  this  toil,  labor,  and  imagery  is  the  direct 
opposite  to  that  stillness,  wherein  God  is  known 
and  exalted  over  all  in  man.    And  as  sure  as 


the  true  stillness  leads  to  this  real  knowledge  and 
exaltation,  the  opposite,  willing  and  running, 
framing  systems,  and  hewing  out  cisterns,  in  the 
dark  conceivings  of  man,  will  lead  to,  and  land 
in  confusion,  contradiction,  and  idolatry. 

Cease,  therefore,  thou  who  desirest  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  of  his  will  concerning  thee, 
from  all  expectation  of  attaining  it,  but  by  the 
revelation  of  his  spirit  that  is  in  thee — by  the 
openings  of  his  divine  light.  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in'  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ."  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  This  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  knowing  him,  or  his  glory,  or 
knowing  thy  duty  to  him ;  and  it  is  clear  by  this 
passage,  that  he  really  does  cause  his  light  to 
shine  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  not  re- 
ceived this  knowledge,  for  this  shining  is  here 
expressly  declared  to  be,  in  order  "  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge." 

There  is  this  light  shining  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  "  as  in  a  dark  place,"  "  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehendeth  it  not."  John  i.  5.  It 
shineth  in  order  to  make  manifest^  and  if  attended 
to.  will  more  and  more  reveal  the  will  of  God, 
and  give  the  knowledge  of  his  glory ;  and  when 
this  is  obtained  it  affords  a  very  great  increase 
of  light ;  hence  it  is  called  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God."  This  know- 
ledge of  God  and  increase  of  light,  could  not  have 
been  attained,  had  not  God  first  shined,  by  his 
light,  in  our  otherwise  dark  hearts. 

It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  the  light  is  the 
privilege  of  believers  only  ;  for  none  could  ever 
have  been  believers,  had  not  the  light  first  shined 
to  give  knowledge,  as  the  text  plainly  showeth. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  our  Saviour's  injunction, 
"  While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  light."  John  xii.  36. 
He  knew  there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to 
become  children  of  the  light.  He  did  not  tell 
them,  ye  are  the  children  of  light  and  therefore 
you  have  the  light,  but  pressed  it  upon  them, 
who  were  not  yet  children  of  it,  for  their  own 
souls'  sakes,  to  believe  in  the  light,  which  they 
had  previous  to  their  being  children  of  it,  in 
order  that  they  might  become  such. 

(To  be  rontiimod.) 


MAKE  A  BEGINNING. 

The  first  weed  pulled  up  in  the  garden,  the 
first  seed  put  in  the  ground,  the  first  dollar  put 
into  the  savings  bank,  and  (he  first  mile  travelled 
on  a  journey,  are  nil  important  things  ;  they  make 
a  beginning,  and  thereby  a  hope,  a  promise,  a 
pledge,  an  assurance  that  you  are  in  earnest  with 
what  you  have  undertaken.  How  many  a  poor, 
idle,  hesitating,  crying  outcast  is  now  oroeping 
and  crawling  his  way  through  the  world,  who 
might  have  held  up  iiis  head  and  prospered,  if, 
instead  of  putting  off  his  resolutions  of  amend- 
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inent  and  industry,  he  had  only  made  a  begin- 
ning. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

^  Respected  Friend,  W.  W.  MooRE, — If  thou 
shouldst  think  the  following  di&eourse  of  an 
Indian  woman,  suitable  for  the  columns  of  the 
Intelligencer,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  a  subscriber. 
It  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Christopher 
Healy  and  John  Comfort,  who  were  on  a  re- 
ligious concern,  and  had  visited  them  ;  being  in 
attendance  at  the  time  among  the  Brother  Town 
Tribe  of  Indians,  several  of  whom  were  in  the 
practice  of  meeting  on  First  and  Fifth  days  to 
perform  divine  worship.  They  have  no  regular 
preacher,  but  if  any  one  feels  to  speak  anything, 
they  do  so  ;  they  say  they  think  it  right  to  speak 
as  the  spirit  gives  utterance.  At  one  of  these 
meetings,  held  on  First  day,  Gracy  Tokus  de- 
livered the  following  discourse,  7th  mo.  3d,  '43. 

She  said,     I  feel  a  little  in  my  heart ;  not 
that  I  feel  myself  worthy  :  I  am  a  poor  unworthy 
wretch,  and  if  I  could  feel  my  conscience  clear 
without,  I  would  not  open  my  sinful  ..mouth 
before  the  Lord's  servants.    But  I  seem  to  hear 
the  language  Mary  did,  '  The  Master  is  come  and 
calleth  for  thee.'    It  seems  a  great  thing  for 
such  a  miserable  creature  as  I  am  to  take  this 
language  into  my  sinful  mouth,  but  the  bread  of 
life  has  been  broken  in  my  soul  this  day,  there 
is  such  a  power  in  the  resurrection  power  of  life. 
This  dear  servant  has  been  favored  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  such  power  as  to  raise  my  poor  soul 
to  life;  but  0  !  let  me  tell  you  it  is  an  undeserved 
privilege  to  such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am  ;  it  is 
all  of  the  Lord's  mercy  and  goodness,  and  my 
heart  doth  bless  him  for  it.     Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  great  Master  would  send  his 
servant  this  long  distance  unto  this  dispersed 
people,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  resurection 
power  of  life  ?  But  thanks  be  to  die  Lord  for  this 
undeserved  mercy,  and  though  I  feel  like  a  poor 
creature,  i  can  say  to  you  that  accompany  this 
father  in  the  Gospel,  that  I  pray  the  Lord  that 
he  may  give  you  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit 
that  falls  upon  this  dear  servant,  and  that  he 
will  protect  and  take  care  of  you  so  that  you 
may  return  in  safety  to  your  dear  families,  and 
all  you  have  left,  that  twines  round  your  hearts 
like  strings  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  Lord 
will  reward  every  one  of  you  dear  friends  who 
have  found  in  your  hearts  to  come  with  this  dear 
minister  into  this  despised  part  of  the  land.  The 
Lord  is  abundantly  able  to  keep  and  preserve 
you  and  all  you  have  left  for  his  sake,  and  I  be- 
lieve He  has  crowns  in  store  for  every  one  of 
you  that  He  will  place  upon  your  heads;  and  I 
desire  you  may  be  faithful  to  perform  services 
wherever  He  may  send  you.    And  I  wish  to  ask 
one  favor  of  you,  that  when  you  return  to  your 
friends  and  brethren  at  home,  that  you  would 


give  my  best  love  to  them  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  gospel  we  have  had  preached  this  day.  Tell 
them  a  poor  unworthy  Indian  sister  wishes  and 
prays  for  their  prosperity  and  advancement  in 
the  truth,  and  that  they  may  be  obedient  and 
faithful  to  their  Master  in  whatever  he  makes 
known  to  them  and  requires  at  their  hands ;  and 
that  in  their  seasons  of  divine  favor  they  would 
remember  this  despised  part  of  the  land." 
m  mo,  mh,  1855. 


GIFT  FROM  AN  ABBESS  TO  HER  NUNS. 
(Continued  from  page  3*7.) 

Esteem  for  God. — Perfect  Religious. 

The  device  of  the  perfect  religious  is  that  of 
St.  Paul,  and  1  am  Christ's."  "  His  by  crea- 
tion, his  by  redemption,  his  by  adoption ;  and 
his  too  by  a  deliberate  choice,  and  voluntary 
self-dedication  of  mind,  of  heart,  of  soul,  and  of 
spirit. 

To  him  therefore  she  is  sensible  she  owes  a 
full  and  unqualified  obedience.    To  his  will,  she 
looks  as  her  law ;  to  his  voice  she  listens  as  to 
her  guide  ;  and  his  favor  and  salvation  she  alone 
trusts  in  as  her  shield  j  and  desires,  as  her  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.    Him  she  regards  with 
the  profound  reverence  due  to  the  sovereign 
Creator;  him  she  adores  as  the  object  of  her 
supreme  love,  who  first  loved  her,  and  gave  him- 
self for  her.    To  his  stripes  she  looks  for  heal- 
ing; on  his  all-sufficient  sacrifice  she  depends  for 
mercy  and  a  perpetual  atonement  as  her  great 
Bedeemer  ;  and  on  the  teachings  of  his  spirit  does 
she  wait  continually  in  the  secret  of  her  heart, 
as  the  eyes  of  an  hand-maid  on  her  mistress,  for 
her  guidance.    She  knows  the  voice  of  the  good 
Shepherd  as  a  convincer  of  sin,  a  reprover,  and 
a  comforter.    He  first  taught  her  iieart  to  call 
Jesus,  Lord;  to  his  small  voice  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness she  attentively  listens  as  her  progressive 
guide  into  all  truth.    Thus  she  may  be  said  to  \ 
carry  about  with  her  an  experimental  sense  of  I 
the  verity  of  the  triune  Jehovah.    God  is  con-  ; 
tinually  before  the  eyes  of  her  heart.    The  Chris- 
tian's God,  He  who  reveals  himself  not  only  as  the 
Almighty  Creator  and  universal  Father ;  but  as  • 
the  man  of  sorrows,  and  the  prince  of  peace;  and 
as  the  wonderful,  the  counsellor,  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  i he  world;  j 
that  great  light,  which   whosoever   followeth,  f 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  j 
light  of  life  ;  and  which   whosoever  looks  at  i 
with  a  single  eye,  his  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light.  I 

She  who  has  thus  set  God  before  her  eyes, 
will  of  a  truth  prefer  him  before  all  things.  All 
creatures  will  become  to  her  as  though  they  '  I 
were  not,  as  to  any  final  and  independent  place  ,  j 
in  her  affections.    So  that  she  may  truly  address  j 
,  the  Lord  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  psalmist,  . 
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"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  than  I  desire  beside  thee." 

When  Grod  first  vouchsafed  to  speak  to  her 
heart  by  his  grace  ;  it  answered  through  the  same 
grace.  ^'  Here  am  I,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  ?  Speak,  Lord,  thine  hand-maid 
heareth."  Assuredly  believing  that  she  had 
henceforth  no  other  business  on  earth,  but  to 
listen  to  his  word,  and  execute  his  will.  That 
holy  will  which  he  reveals  to  his  children,  not 
necessarily  by  miraculous  interpositions,  but  by 
the  testimony  of  his  written  word  ;  the  internal 
voice  of  his  living  word  ;  and  the  ordering  of  his 
providence  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
placed  her. 

And  because  these  are  the  triple  voice  by 
which  it  has  pleased  the  universal  Father  to 
make  known  his  will  to  his  frail  creature  man, 
she  assiduously  applies  herself  to  study  and  un- 
derstand the  first;  to  listen  with  fidelity  to 
the  second  ;  and  faithfully  and  cheerfully  to  con- 
form herself  to  them  all. 

Having  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  chosen 
the  religious  society  and  family  in  the  good 
Shepherd's  vast  fold,  in  which  she  apprehends 
she  is  called  to  abide,  she  thenceforth  considers 
its  rules  as  the  manifestation  of  God's  will  con- 
cerning her,  in  the  little  details  of  life.  Having 
embraced  her  order,  and  the  peculiar  post  and 
office  she  there  fills,  through  obedience  to  divine 
requirings ;  so  having  done  this,  she  looks  upon 
all  the  regulations  and  duties  attached  to  them, 
though  ever  so  apparently  minute,  with  respect ; 
as  appointed  for  her  by  God  himself,  and  she 
therefore  endeavors  cordially  to  submit  herself 
to  them  all ;  fulfilling  the  most  minute  with 
fidelity  to  him  ;  and  aiming  rather  at  assiduously 
scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  common  path  she  iSnds 
established,  than  at  hastily  chalking  out  an  ex- 
traordinary one,  from  the  fervor  of  nature  and 
imagination. 

True  religion,  and  true  humility,  are  known 
rather  by  very  uncommon  faithfulness  in  exe- 
cuting common  duties ;  than  by  choosing  an 
eccentric  way,  and  ill  maintaining  it. 

Poverty  of  spirit,  is  much  more  evinced  by  a 
cordial  conviction  that  we  are  only  equal  to  the 
common  path,  in  which  it  has  pleased  in6nite 
wisdom  and  love  to  place  us,  than  in  that  inflated 
and  false  notion  of  our  own  strength,  which 
deludes  us  to  adopt  a  course  far  beyond  our  real 
calling. 

The  perfect  religions  liaving  chosen  her  part 
in  a  reverend  fear  of  God,  and  after  waiting  upon 
him  to  teach  her  where  he  would  have  her  to  be, 
does  not  willingly  cavil  at  petty  human  imper- 
fections, either  in  the  religious  service  of  the 
society  which  she  has  entered,  nor  in  the  duties  [ 
of  her  post,  the  requisitions  of  her  superiors,  the 
conduct  of  her  associates,  or  the  regulations  of 
her  order.  ILaving  consulted  the  divine  coun- 
sellor in  the  choice  of  her  habitation,  she  con- 


siders the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
goods  and  evils,  the  temptations  and  the  helps, 
arising  out  of  thera,  as  the  particular  appoint- 
ment of  providence,  respecting  her.  Hence  she 
faithfully  submits  herself  to  the  yoke,  and  cheer- 
fully takes  up  the  cross,  even  in  the  least  things; 
applying  herself  to  use  them  with  fidelity,  and 
to  wait  upon  God  to  renew  her  strength,  and  to 
supply  her  with  that  grace,  which  will  enable 
her  to  profit,  not  only  by  the  helps,  but  by  the 
temptations,  hindrances,  and  difficulties,  by 
which,  in  his  appointment,  he  has  seen  it  meet 
her  faith  should  be  tried.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  although  she  prefers  waiting  immediately 
upon  God,  to  any  other  thing  in  the  world,  and 
although  there  is  no  pleasure  she  would  not  im- 
mediately sacrifice,  to  spend  the  time  in  his  holy 
sanctuary  ;  yet  she  does  not  repine,  when  illness, 
or  other  duties  allow  but  of  a  short  time  to  spend 
in  prayer,  or  permit  her,  for  a  time,  less  fre- 
quently to  attend  the  divine  service.  She  is 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  Lord  to  whom 
she  has  fully  committed  herself,  is  indeed  a 
faithful  Creator;  and  hence  she  feels  fully 
satisfied,  that  his  wisdom  best  knows  when  to 
appoint  her  times,  whether  to  sp^aJc  to  him,  or  to 
work  for  him,  whether  to  go  forth  from  bis  pre- 
sence amongst  men,  or  to  return  to  his  immediate 
presence,  and  wait  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  for 
his  holy  teachingr. 

Imperfect  Religiovs. 

The  grand  source  of  all  the  errors  of  the  im- 
'perfect  religious  is  a  divided  heart. 

She  does  not  indeed  willingly  indulge  in  sin- 
ful desires,  but  she  allows  herself  lawful  desires 
as  objects  of  attachment.  Hence,  while  she 
faintly  wishes  for  God,  she  ardently  follows 
after  other  goods  beside  him ;  and  whilst  she 
would  deprecate  incurring  his  heavy  displeasure, 
she  has  very  many  other  dreads,  beside  dis- 
pleasing him.  She  in  word  and  in  superficial 
feeling,  acknowledges  God  as  the  sole  author  of 
evety  good  and  perfect  gilt ;  but  she  suff"ers  her 
natural  aifections  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
gifts,  as  often  to  draw  them  wholly  aside  from 
the  giver. 

Thus  her  affection  for  divine  things  is  like  a 
delicate  plant,  close  to  which  many  weeds  and 
wild  flowers  have  taken  mot ;  they  do  not  perhaps 
appear  by  any  means  of  a  p«iisouou3  nature  ;  yet 
they  gradually,  but  eftootually,  draw  away  the 
moisture,  rendering  it  weakly  and  languishing, 
and  as  thci/  gain  strength,  thoy  often  overtop 
and  smother  it. 

The  Imperfect  Koligious  would  not  indeed 
willingly  run  immediately  counter  to  tlie  letter 
of  the  divine  commandments,  and  rush  into 
known  sins,  as  the  horse  to  the  battle.  But 
then  she  cannot  say  in  the  pinoority  of  her 
heart,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  mc  to  do? 
Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth."    On  the 
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contrary,  she  dreads  entering  too  closely  into  an 
examination  of  her  own  heart,  or  waiting  to 
listen  too  attentively  to  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  divine  witness,  lest  her  conscience  should 
become  disturbed,  and  lest  hearing  it  too  dis- 
tinctly, she  should  feel  compelled  to  give  up 
some  portion  of  her  creaturely  attachment  to 
objects  which  she  wishes  to  flatter  herself  are 
lawful,  and  be  obliged  to  increase  in  zeal  and 
diligence,  where  she  is  remiss,  or  take  up  some 
cross  to  which  she  is  indisposed. 

Thus  the  variety  of  objects  of  complacency  in 
which  she  indulges  herself  as  ends,  become  the 
fruitful  means  of  really  distracting  and  dissi- 
pating her  heart  from  Grod,  her  final  good.  Oft- 
entimes, indeed,  she  attends  with  real  fervor  and 
pleasure  the  preaching  of  the  word,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  holy  sacraments ;  but  then  it 
is  not  from  the  fulness  of  one  permanently 
abiding  sentiment  and  established  affection  of 
the  heart.  The  love  of  God  only  takes  its  turn 
amongst  her  other  loves.  The  omnipotent,  and 
holy,  and  ever-blessed  Creator,  is  placed  on  the 
same  rank  with  the  frail  creatures,  the  works  of 
his  hand,  which  alternately  occupy  her.  Thus, 
whilst  she  wishes,  with  a  vague  and  general 
intention,  on  the  whole  to  serve  God,  she  is  in 
fact  so  often  dissipated,  by  what  are  truly  in 
themselves  lawful  objects,  that  she  really  lives 
half  her  time  a  practical  atheist,  without  God  in 
the  world.  She  may  be  compared  to  a  person 
whose  habitual  existence  is  passed  in  a  deep 
lethargy,  with  a  few  occasional  gaspings  to  in- 
hale the  breath  of  heaven — a  few  momentary 
awakenings  to  light  and  life. 

The  imperfect  religious  accustoms  herself  to 
consider  some  things  as  lawful,  and  others  as 
unlawful;  but  she  forgets  that  all  become  un- 
lawful which  are  not  done  to  God,  and  that,  as 
whether  we  eat,  or  whether  we  drink,  all  is  to 
be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  most  neces- 
sary actions,  and  the  most  urgent  duties,  if  we 
forget  him,  only  become  a  means  of  dissipating 
the  heart,  without  affording  a  hope  of  awakening 
the  conscience. 

Hence,  though  she  may  be  said  frequently  to 
vi&it  God,  she  can  never  be  said  abidingly  to 
dwell  with  him.  She  indeed  follows  the  routine 
and  established  rules  of  the  religious  society  to 
which  she  belongs.  With  them  she  attends 
divine  worship  and  sacred  ordinances;  with  them 
she  adopts  unworldly  language;  and,  in  common 
with  them,  too,  she  assumes  a  religious  dress. 
But  she  forgets  that  the  common  rules  of  a  re- 
ligious society  are  established  for  persons  called 
to  walk,  not  in  a  common  or  low  spiritual  path. 
To  enter  that  society,  she  made  profession  of  a 
highly  spiritual  vocation;  and  when  her  negli- 
gence has  suffered  that  holy  spirit  of  faith  by 
which  she  made  profession  to  be  in  measure 
quenched;  whilst  she  vainly  imagines  she  does 
well,  in  conforming  to  the  letter  of  her  rule,  she 


is  in  reality  lying  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
plainness  of  speech  of  her  order,  is  a  sacred 
pledge  given  by  every  individual  adopting  it,  of 
that  truth  in  the  inward  parts  which  should 
dwell  within,  and  of  the  Christian  simplicity  of 
intention,  godly  sincerity  and  gentleness,  which 
should  characterize  their  intercourse  with  men. 
Her  religious  dress,  though  a  silent,  is  yet  a 
daily  outward  act  of  profession,  that  she  aspires 
after  a  complete  internal  as  well  as  external 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world.  Her  attendance  seven  times  a  day  on 
the  service  of  the  Lord,  is  a  declaration  that  it 
is  truly  and  unfeignedly  the  desire  of  her  heart 
to  wait  upon  him  in  the  secret  of  her  soul.  Her 
part  in  assemblies  for  the  business  of  her  order, 
are  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  a  public  profes- 
sion that  it  is  her  wish  to  conduct  all  her  own 
external  concerns  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
under  his  immediate  guidance,  and  by  the  pure 
and  holy  light  of  his  Spirit.        .       .  . 

Thus  whilst  the  imperfect  religious  vainly 
flatters  herself  she  is  in  safety,  because  she  does 
not  openly  abandon  her  rule,  she  is  inwardly 
an  abomination  to  God,  for  drawing  near  to  him 
with  her  lips,  and  outward  profession; 

whilst  it  gives  her  no  concern  that  her  heart  is 
really  far  removed  from  him. 

She  indeed  observes  and  copies  the  usages 
established  amongst  the  excellent  in  her  society; 
and  she  vainly  flatters  herself  because  her  dress, 
her  address,  her  attendance  on  worship  and  on 
chapters  of  business,  exhibit  a  form  in  common 
with  theirs,  that  she  is  like  them ;  forgetting 
that  God  looks  upon  the  heart,  and  that  whilst 
she  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  religious  forms  of 
her  order,  she  ought  to  bestow  a  doubly  strict 
scrutiny  on  the  yet  far  more  important  inquiry, 
whether  she  lives  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise 
of  that  grace  which,  in  her  own  individual  case, 
renders  those  acts  of  outward  profession  a  true 
and  genuine  type  of  her  interior. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept."  This 
is  a  quotation  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  it 
is  used  in  allusion  to  the  multiplicity  of  con- 
cerns and  of  good  counsel,  which  we  often  have 
in  our  meetings  for  business;  especially  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  when  we  have  been  sometimes 
reminded  that  "  when  a  cup  is  full,  it  will  hold 
no  more."  I  recently  heard  of  a  short,  compre- 
hensive sermon,  preached  by  Aden  T.  Corey, 
near  the  conclusion  of  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, some  years  since,  when,  after  there  had  been 
much  good  counsel  given,  he  summed  up  all  in 
these  words  :  Dear  hearts,  let  us  try  to  do  all 
the  good  we  can,  and  as  little  harm  as  we  can, 
and  then  it  will  be  well  with  us.  Dear  hearts, 
let  us  try." 

Another  exemplification  of  "  line  upon  line," 
was  given  in  the  case  of  a  preacher  in  our 
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Society,  once  living  in  Philadelphia,  who  re- 
peated the  same  exhortation  until  it  became 
tiresome  to  his  hearers,  and  one  asked  him  why 
he  always  delivered  the  same  message.  He  re- 
plied "they  had  not  yet  learned  that  lesson; 
when  they  did,  he  doubted  not  his  Master  would 
give  them  another.'' 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 

Some  experience  and  long  observation  has  con- 
vinced us  that,  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
education,  or  what  may  be  appropriately  termed  : 
^'  School  life,"  the  sexes  ought  to  be  instructed 
together.  The  sexes  are  born  in  the  same  family. 
Their  union  in  the  marriage  relation  is  their 
allotment  for  a  long  journey  ;  and  this  indication 
of  nature,  and  this  destiny  of  their  existence, 
both  argue  strongly  for  their  being  trained  in 
company,  accustomed  to  associate  together  under 
the  control  of  authority,  and  to  have  their  minds 
mutually  taught  and  attempered  in  life's  forma- 
tive period. 

On  this  point  we  are  pleased  to  present  the 
sentiments  of  a  distinguished  lady,  premising 
that  if  we  were  subjected  to  the  necessity  of 
sending  our  children  to  boarding  schools,  away 
from  the  sweet  influences  of  borne,  we  should 
by  no  means  wish  to  have  the  institutions 
separate. 

School  Life. — "  I  am  convinced  from  my  own 
recollections,  and  from  all  I  have  learned  from 
experienced  teachers  in  large  schools,  that  one  of 
the  most  fatal  mistakes  in  the  training  of  children 
has  been  the  too  early  separation  of  the  sexes. 
I  say  has  been,  because  I  find  that  everywhere 
this  most  dangerous  prejudice  has  been  giving 
way  before  the  light  of  truth  and  a  more  general 
acquaintance  with  the  primal  law  of  nature, 
which  ought  to  teach  us  that  the  more  we  can 
assimilate  on  a  large  scale,  the  public  to  the 
domestic  training,  the  better  for  all.  There  ex- 
ists still,  the  impression — in  the  higher  classes 
especially — that  in  early  education,  the  mixture 
of  the  two  sexes  would  tend  to  make  the  girls 
masculine  and  the  boys  effeminate,  but  ex- 
perience shows  us  that  it  is  all  the  other  way. 
Boys  learn  a  manly  and  protecting  tenderness, 
and  the  girls  become  at  once  more  feminine  and 
more  truthful. 

Where  this  association  has  begun  early 
enough,  that  is,  before  five  years  old,  and  has 
been  continued  till  about  ten  or  twelve,  it  has 
uniformly  worked  well ;  on  this  point  the  evi- 
dence is  unanimous  and  decisive.  So  long  ago 
as  1812,  Francis  Horner,  in  describing  a  school 
he  visited  at  Enmorc,  near  ]Jridgewater,  speaks 
with  approbation  of  the  boys  and  girls  standing 
up  togetiier  in  the  ^ame  claiss  ;  it  is  the  first 
mention  I  lind  of  this  innovation  on  the  old 
collegiate  or  charity  scluxil  plan — itself  a  con- 
tinuation of,  the  monkish  dif^cipliue.    He  says, 


'  I  like  much  the  placing  of  the  boys  and  girls 
together  at  an  early  age ;  it  gives  the  boys  a 
new  spur  of  emulation.'  When  I  have  seen  a 
class  of  girls  standing  up  together,  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  empty  tittering,  a  vacancy  in  the 
faces,  an  inertness,  which  made  it,  as  I  thought, 
very  up-hill  work  for  the  teacher  :  so  when  it 
was  a  class  of  boys,  there  has  been  often  a 
sluggishness,  a  tendency  to  ruffian  tricks,  re- 
quiring perpetual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
master. 

In  teaching  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  ac- 
customed to  stand  up  together,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  this.  They  are  brighter,  readier,  and 
better  behaved  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  mutual  in- 
fluence working  for  good ;  and  if  there  be 
emulation,  it  is  not  mingled  with  envy  or 
jealousy.  Mischief,  such  as  might  be  appre- 
hended, is  in  this  case  far  less  likely  to  arise 
than  where  boys  and  girls,  habitually  separated 
from  infancy,  are  first  thrown  together,  just  at 
the  age  when  the  feelings  are  first  awakened  and 
association  has  all  the  excitement  of  novelty.  A 
very  intelligent  schoolmaster  assured  me  that  he 
has  had  more  trouble  with  a  class  of  fifty  boys 
than  with  a  school  of  three  hundred  boys  and 
girls  together,  (in  the  midst  of  which  I  found 
him,)  and  that  there  were  no  inconveniencies  re- 
sulting, which  a  wise  and  careful  and  efficient 
superintendence  could  not  control.  '  There  is,' 
said  he,  'not  only  more  emulation,  more  quick- 
ness of  brain,  but  altogether  a  superior  healthi- 
ness of  tone,  body  and  mind,  where  the  boys 
and  girls  are  trained  together  till  about  ten  years 
old,  and  it  extends  into  their  after-life.  I  should 
say  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Grod  in  forming  us  with  mutual  dependence  for 
help  from  the  very  beginning  of  life." 


HOME  POLITENESS. 

"Why  not  be  polite  ?  how  much  docs  it  cost  to 
say,  "  I  thank  you."  Why  not  practice  it  at 
home?  to  your  husbands?  to  your  children  ?  your 
domestics  ?  If  a  stranger  does  you  some  little 
act  of  courtesy,  how  sweet  the  smiling  acknow- 
ledgement !  if  your  husband,  ah  !  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  ;  no  need  of  thanks. 

Should  an  acquaintance  tread  on  your  drc5s, 
your  best,  very  best,  and  by  accident  tear  it, 
how  profuse  arc  you  with  your  never  minds, 
don't  think  of  it,  I  don't  care  at  all ; "  if  a  hu>- 
band  does  it,  he  gets  a  frown  ;  if  a  child  it  i3 
chastised. 

"  Ah!  (hose  are  liKle  things,  say  you.  They 
tell  mightily  upon  the  heart,  let  me  assure  you, 
little  as  they  are. 

A  gentlemen  stops  at  a  friend's  house  and  finds 
it  in  confusion.  He  don'l  see  anytliing  to 
npologi/.o  for, — never  thinks  of  such  mailers. 
Everything  is  all  right — cohl  supper,  cold  room, 
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crying  children — perfectly  comfortable.  Goes 
home,  where  the  wife  has  been  taking  care  of 
the  sick  ones,  and  working  her  life  almost  out. 
Don't  see  why  things  can't  be  kept  in  order — 
there  never  were  such  cross  children  before.  No 
apologies  accepted  at  home. 

Why  not  be  polite  at  home  ?  Why  not  use 
freely  that  golden  coin  of  courtesy?  How 
sweetly  they  sound,  those  little  words,  ''I  thank 
you,"  or  you  are  very  kind."  Doubly,  yes, 
thrice  sweet  from  the  lips  we  love,  when  her 
smiles  make  the  eye  sparkle  with  the  light  of 
affection. 

Be  polite  to  your  children.  Do  you  expect 
them  to  be  mindful  of  your  welfare?  to  grow 
glad  at  your  approach  ?  to  bound  away  to  do 
your  pleasure  before  the  request  is  half  spoken  ? 
Then  with  all  your  dignity  and  authority  mingle 
politeness;  give  it  a  niche  in  your  household 
temple.  Only  then  will  you  have  learned  the  true 
secret  of  sending  out  into  the  world  really  finished 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

What  we  say,  we  say  unto  all — be  polite. 

FRIENJ3S'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  8,  1855. 

We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  noticing  the 
W^heeler  Slave  Case,  and  the  part  which  Pass- 
more  Williamson  acted  in  the  liberation  of  the 
three  slaves,  who,  by  our  laws,  were  entitled  to 
their  freedom.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  almost 
every  reader  of  this  periodical  is  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  judicial  outrage,  which  has  con- 
signed an  upright  and  peaceable  citizen  to  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  during  the  pleasure  of  one 
man,  who  occupies  the  position  of  a  Judge  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States.  This 
fact,  connected  with  the  difficulty  of  condensing 
a  history  of  this  important  case  within  our 
narrow  limits,  has  been  the  reason  of  our  silence. 

When  we  see  the  alarming  inroads  which  the 
slave  power  is  making,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  sustain  the  institution  of  slavery, 
not  only  within  its  present  limits,  but  over  the 
free  states  of  the  Union,  it  may  well  cause  us  to 
tremble  for  our  liberties. 

A  few  days  since,  the  counsel  of  Passmore 
Williamson  applied  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, enforcing  the  application  by  able  arguments, 
delivered  before  a  full  bench  of  the  Court.  No 
answer  has  yet  been  received,  and  the  prisoner 
and  his  friends  must  patiently  await  the  issue 
between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities. 


It  is  well  known,  that  Passmore  Williamson  I 
and  six  colored  men  have  been  indicted  for  rioi  ] 
and  assault  and  battery  on  John  H.  W^heeler. 
The  trial  of  the  colored  men  occupied  nearly  five 
days,  and  on  Second  day,  the  3d  inst.,  the  Jury  ' 
agreed  upon  their  verdict  acquitting  all  the  de- 
fendants except  two,  who  were  declared  guilty  > 
of  assault  and  battery. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  Jane  Johnson, 
the  colored  woman  and  former  slave  of  John  H. 
W^heeler,  testified  in  the  case,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  her  by  the  j 
United  States  Marshal.     This  was  promptly  i 
met  by  Judge  Kelley,  who  protected  the  woman  | 
in  her  legal  right  to  freedom. 

We  lay  before  our  readers,  a  synopsis  of  the 
remarks  of  Deputy  Attorney  General  Wm.  B.  ^ 
Mann,  and  the  charge  of  Judge  Kelley,  as  re- 
ported  in  the  daily  papers. 

In  the  latter,  the  law  is  fully  sustained,  which 
denies  the  right  of  the  slave-holder  to  bring  a  slave 
upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  without  conferring  ' 
upon  him  the  boon  of  freedom.  ' 

THE  WHEELER  SLAVE  CASE.  f 

In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  on  Saturday,  J 
Wm,  B.  Mann,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  con-  i 
eluded  the  case  of  the  colored  men,  whose  case  \ 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  week.  * 

Mr.  Mann  said  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  call  Williamson  for  trial,  because  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  tried,  although  had  it  been 
advisable  to  do  so,  he,  Mr.  Mann,  could  havf  ' 
called  him.    Our  community  has  been  cursed  ? 
with  riots,  ending  in  murder  and  bloodshed,  so  • 
that  we  associate  with  the  name  of  riot  extreme  > 
terror.    We  must  not  sanction  violence,  for  the  { 
favorites  of  to-day  may  be  the  down-trodden  c  ■ 
yesterday.    Pennsylvania  law  provides  an  ap- 
propriate remedy  for  all  injuries — no  injury  can 
be  done  without  redress. 

Mr.  Mann  defined  and  illustrated  what  con- 
stituted a  riot.     When  the  hand  of  violence  is 
once  in  motion,  no  crime  is  too  great  for  com-  i 
mission.    We  have  laws  for  all,  white  or  black,  j 
bond  or  free — and  we  mean  to  administer  them 
in  court — there  is  manliness  enough  in  the  jury 
box  to  do  this.  A  riot  may  be  a  very  small  affair  i 
or  a  very  terrible  one.  If  these  men  did  actually  f 
commit  a  riot,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  f 
to  say  so.    The  motives  of  the  parties  is  not  in  ' 
question,  the  inquiry  is,  did  these  parties,  or  any 
of  them  in  concert  with  each  other,  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner,  lay  hands   violently  upon  Col. 
Wheeler. 

The  boat  was  in  Pennsylvania — the  admirality 
jurisdiction  we  do  not  know  anything  of.  We 
won't  invade  the  jurisdiction  we  have  ceded  to  i 
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the  Unitecl  States,  but  we  will  execute  our  own 
laws.  The  tendency  of  all  central  government 
is  to  encroach  upon  rights,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
jealous  of  her  rights.  Every  true  man  in  this 
country  holds  the  Union  of  these  States  as  para- 
mount to  every  thing  else  on  earth.  It  cannot 
be  dissolved.  The  gentleman  was  most  im- 
pressively eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  the  Union 
and  its  blessings. 

The  woman  was  a  free  woman,  free  as  I  am,  or 
you  of  the  jury  are — the  Act  of  1780  was  again 
alluded  to,  and  the  time  of  its  passage  referred 
to.  The  moment  our  fathers  saw  the  rainbow 
of  hope,  (after  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  colonies  by  France,)  they  passed 
the  Act  of  1780.  The  District  Attorney  read  the 
preamble  of  the  law,  and  praised  the  Legislature 
of  that  day  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  action. 

Mr.  Mann  spoke  at  length  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  repealing  Act  of  '47,  and 
stated  the  law  to  be  that  a  man  had  no  right  to 
hold  his  slaves  even  while  passing  through 
Pennsylvania,  or  of  holding  them  at  all,  even  for 
the  shortest  time,  in  this  State. 

It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Pennsylvania  to  treat 
Jane  Johnson  as  any  other  than  a  free  woman. 
Upon  the  question  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  Mr. 
Mann  remarked,  upon  the  statement  made  by 
^ome  officer  outside  of  the  Court,  on  the  occasion 
3f  Jane's  giving  testimony  in  this  case,  that  he 
«'as  bound  to  take  her  when  she  got  through  with 
ber  testimony. 

He  said  it  was  in  bad  taste,  to  say,  the  least  of 
it.  The  counsel  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Col. 
Wheeler,  for  his  forbearance  and  conduct  in  the 
^■hole  matter. 

The  men  had  the  right  to  speak  to  Jane  on  the 
)oat,  and  Col.  Wheeler  had  the  same  right  to 
'cason  with  her. 

Mr.  Mann  commented  at  some  length  upon 
he  testimony,  and  argued  against  the  taking  of 
,ny  one  witne&s  as  a  guide  in  the  case.  The 
vhole  testimony  must  be  taken  together.  After 
bowing  a  discrepancy  in  Mr.  Sandgran's  testi- 
liony,    he  slightly  reviewed  Jane  Johnson's 
vidence — leaving  the  credibility  to  the  jury.  He 
gain  commended  and  defended  Col.  Wheeler. 
U)  discredit  can  be  cast  upon  Col  Wheeler  for 
!(!niaining  here  to  testify  before  a  Pennsylvania 
ury.    J^jven  if  the  government  of  the  United 
!'(;it('H  had  allowed  or  told  him  to  remain,  it  was 
jiMirteous  and  right  in  it  to  do  so.    The  Colonel, 
jc.  said,  I  commend  to  you  as  an  example  of 
,  i  loderation,  prudence,  coolness  and  forbearance. 

These  defendants  are  not  to  bo  trusted  with 
administration  of  law  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
;»>uld  have  got  a  writ  from  any  alderman,  and 
id  it  served  upon  Col.  Wheeler  by  a  proper 
ili('(^r  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  neod  not  have 
<s('(l  force. 

The  only  principle  in  the  case  is,  whether  wc 
ill  keep  to  our  laws,  and  not  substitute  the 


I  violence  of  a  self-acting  body  of  men  for  their 
peaceful  operation. 

Mr.  Mann  asked  the  Jury  to  decide  this  as 
they  would  any  other  riot,  without  feeling  or 
favor,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
and  by  the  truth. 

Judge  Keliey  charged  the  jury.  The^following 
is  a  brief  synopsis  of  his  charge. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — You  are  about  to 
conclude  the  trial  of  these  ruen  for  r'ot  and 
assault  and  battery.  Did  these  persons  commit 
a  riot?  or  an  assault?  This  case  is  very  impor- 
tant in  its  relations,  however  trivial  in  itself ;  it 
has  caused  much  excitement.  You  and  I  ought 
to  be  free  from  this — I  trust  we  are.  You  must 
be  satisfied  of  guilt  beyond  a  manly,  rea.^onable 
doubt,  before  a  conviction  of  these  defendants. 
The  legal  status  of  the  parties  is  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry in  this  case.  The  Judge  re:id  from  the 
books  the  law  upon  the  case  of  riot.  Yon  must 
determine  whether  these  men  went  to  do  a  lawful 
or  an  unlawful  act.  Happily,  as  the  question  is 
an  important  one,  I  am  not  called  to  consider  it 
hastily,  but  after  much  thought,  day  and  night. 

When  Jane  was  brought  here  by  Col.  Wheeler 
she  and  her  children  were  as  free  as  he  was.  We 
recognise  the  right  of  returning  slaves  who  es- 
cape and  come  here — we  must  stand  by  and  en- 
force the  laws  of  our  own  State.  I  accept  as  part 
of  my  charge  the  law  as  given  you  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

The  Judge  then  read  the  Act  of  1780,  and 
also  the  Act  of  March  3d,  1847. 

A  man  may  bring  his  slave  into  this  State,  but 
he  makes  him  a  free  man  thereby,  for  he  may 
not  detain  him  any  time  whatever.  A  slave 
cannot,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  re- 
main upon  its  soil.  The  object  of  the  act  was  to 
remove  every  law  from  the  statute  book  from 
which  ingenuity  could  make  it  appear  that  slavery 
could  in  any  way  exist  here. 

A  riot  is  a  conspiracy,  with  the  element  of 
tumult,  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  It  requires 
three  people,  with  a  common  intent  and  conduct 
that  causes  terror.  I  shall  not  recall  the  evi- 
dence ;  the  facts  are  for  you.  You  will  ask,  did 
these  men  go  to  the  boat  with  a  lawful  purpose  ? 
Did  the  woman  desire  their  assistance ;  or  did 
they  forcibly  abduct  her  ?  If  she  did  want  to  go, 
yoii  must  judge  of  tiic  amount  of  t\"rco  used. 

If  you  are  satisfied  that  they  only  wont  to  tell 
Jane  she  was  free,  and  conducted  her  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  acted  peacefully,  you  cannot  tind 
them  guilty. 

Tile  Judge  dofinod  an  assault  and  battery.  It 
is  any  violent  or  t)i1Vn.sive  laying  of  hands  on  a 
person.  It  cannot  ho  denied  that  hand;*  wore 
laid  on  Col.  \Vheeler,  but  it  is  claimed  by  the 
defence  that  the  imposition  of  handv*^  wa?i  only  of 
that  gentle  eUaracter  which  the  law^ 'eoognize.s. 

The  evidence  reg;\rding  the  threat  wan  then 
examined  by  .ludgo  Kolley. 
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If  you  find  the  coiDmoo  intent  you  will  con- 
vict all;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  inquire  what 
violent  act  was  committed,  and  by  whom,  and 
render  a  verdict  accordingly.  The  case  is  now 
with  you,  gentlemen. 


Died-— On  the  29th  of  Seventh  last^  at  Macedon 
Centre,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  after  a  short  illness, 
Jacob  Hoag,  aged  95  years,  1  month  and  14  days — 
a  member  of  Farminglon  Monthly  Meeting,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  steady  attender  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  His  deportment  was  truly  exemplary 
both  in  and  out  of  meeting.  Thus  closed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage;  and  no  doubt  he  is  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garner  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe. 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Friends'  Central  School  Avill  be  held  on  Fourth 
day  next,  at  3^  o'clock,  P.M. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis, 

9th  mo.  8th.  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  wilTbe 
held  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  I2th  inst.,  at 
8  o'clock.  Jacob  M.  Ellis, 

■  Philada.,  9th  mo.  8th,  1855.  Clerk. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

An  article  in  the  Intelligencer  last  month,  on 
deaths  by  heat,  recalled  a  conversation  with  a 
person  who  had  been  many  years  a  resident  in 
jSTew  Orleans,  who  said,  "  it  was  the  practice 
there,  for^  those  who  were  obliged  to  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  the  hot  season,  to  keep  a  silk 
handkerchief  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  cthove  the 
head,  or  to  wrap  up  the  head  in  it ;  observing 
that  if  this  was  done,  we  should  not  hear  of 
deaths  by  sun-stroke."  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
use  this  precaution. 


CAUSES  OF  INDIGESTION. 

The  annual  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  this  season  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Gould,  on  the  curative  powers  of  nature,  and  the 
study  of  and  co-operation  with  her  processes,  as 
the  great  secret  of  success  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  so  common  in  this  coun- 
try, he  noticed  the  almost  exclusive  American 
practice  of  giving  to  children  the  food  appropriate 
to  adults,  especially  meats,  for  which  their  sys- 
tems were  not  prepared.  Thus  their  organs  were 
prematurely  excited  and  overtaxed,  and  the  seeds 
of  permanent  derangement  early  planted. 

Vegetarianism. — The  vegetarians  assert  that 
both  in  England  and  America,  persons  who  follow 
their  system  have  lived  through  all  the  periods 
during  which  cholera  and  yellow  fever  have  been 
prevalent  in  modern  times.  Howard,  in  his  phi- 
lanthropic labors,  visiting  the  dungeons  of  Eu- 
rope, which  were  infested  with  such  diseases,  pre- 


served himself  from  the  liability  to  attack  by  a 
pure  vegetable  diet  He  accounted  for  these  facts 
by  the  tendency  of  animal  food  to  cause  an  over- 
flow of  the  biliary  secretion  in  the  system,  and 
hence  to  render  the  patient  subject  to  attack. 

  \ 

pitcairn's  island.  ! 

Concluded  from  page  374.  j 

In  the  year  1850,  the  island  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Brodie,  who  has  collected  and  published  the  i[ 
most  complete  body  of  information  yet  given,  (|| 
with  respect  to  the  colony.     This  gentleman  I 
was  left  behind  on  the  island,  with  four  other  jf 
passengers,  in  the  ship  in  which  he  was  taking  ajl 
passage  to  California,  and  here  they  were  de-jl 
tained  for  sixteen  days.    During  this  time  he] 
employed  himself  in  making  every  inquiry  as  t(| 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ^ 
his  testimony,  after  this  minute  inspection,  to 
the  goodness  and  hospitality  of  his  hosts,  is  as  if 
decided  as  that  of  any  former  visitors;  and  it  is  I 
so  much  the  more  valuable,  from  his  having  hac| 
plenty  of  time  to  discover  if  there  were  anythin[| 
that  had  been  concealed  from  those  who  haJ 
only  visited  the  island  for  two  or  three  days! 
When  it  became  certain  that  the  ship  had  gonil 
on,  and  all  hope  of  her  return  was  given  upj! 
one  of  the  islanders  remarked  to  Mr.  Brodiej 
that  ^'  now  he  had  three  times  more  pleasure  ii' ' 
seeing  him  in  his  house  than  before;  for  whilj, 
the  ship  was  there,  it  might  have  been  supposeii 
that  he  looked  for  some  return,  whereas  it  wa>' 
now  quite  clear  that  none  could  be  made.' 
"  They  appeared, says  Mr.  Brodie,     to  rac  • 
their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  put  us  at  our  eases 
and  to  make  us  believe  that  the  advantage  wa- 
on  their  side,  and  this  with  a  delicacy  and  natif 
ral  good  breeding,  which  it  was  refreshing  i  f 
witness.    Towards  evening,  oranges,  pine-apple  I 
bananas,  plantains,  &c.,  came  raining  in  upc 
us,  together  with  two  large  bags  of  new  clothe' 
from  which  we  were  to  appropriate  whatevt 
happened  to  fit.'^    So  attached  did  these  gO( 
people  get  to  their  guests,  that  when  a  ship  8 
rived  to  take  them  away,  nothing  but  cries  ai  | 
lamentations  were  heard  all  over  the  island.  i 

On  parting,  though  the  most  marked  reser| 
had  been  all  along  preserved  hitherto,  there  wj 
a  general  kissing  all  round;  it  could  not  be  hel, 
ed."    "Thus  ends,"  says  our  traveller, 
stay  amongst  the  most  simple,  innocent,  and  : 
fectionate  people  it  was  ever  my  lot  tobethroif 
amongst.    There  is  a  charm  in  perfect  innocem  f 
which  he  must,  indeed,  be  hackneyed  and  hi  \ 
dened  who  cannot  feel.    Such  a  society,  so  fr(| 
not  only  from  vice,  but  even  from  those  pel  ' 
bickerings  and  jealousies,  those  minor  infirmit 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  engrain;  1 
in  human  nature,  cannot  probably  be  parallel 
elsewhere.    It  is  the  realization  of  the  golc  ' 
age,  all  living  as  one  family,  the  earth  yieldi' 
abundantly,  requiring  only  so  much  labor  \ 
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iffices  to  support  its  occupants,  and  save  thena 
ora  the  listlessness  of  inactivity  :  there  is  neither 
ealth  nor  want,  a  primitive  simplicity  of  life 
id  manners,  perfect  equality  of  rank  and  sta- 
on,  and  perfect  content." 
The  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
hunger  naval  officers  is  well  shown  in  the  fol- 
wing  characteristic  letter  from  a  midshipman 
■the  Daedalus  to  his  mother: — "  VVe  reached 
le  island,"  he  says,  "  on  January  80,  and  now 
must  give  you  a  long  account  of  that  sweet 
ttle  spot,  of  which  I  shall  never  be  tired  of 
leaking.    At  daylight  a  whale-boat  came  off  to 
5,  and  we  accompanied  the  crew  to  the  shore, 
id  were  received  by  about  thirty  young  girls, 
ho  were  all  down  on  the  beach  to  give  us  a 
iarty  welcome  to  their  home.    After  shaking 
inds  with  most  of  them,  they  each  took  the 
ind  of  an  officer  and  led  him  up  the  steep  rock 
hich  leads  to  their  village,  and  we  were  soon 
lively  conversation  j  and  really  to  hear  the 
ank,  artless,  and  innocent  way  in  which  they 
nversed,  was  quite  a  treat  to  me;  and  then 
;ain  to  hear  the  dear  English  language  spoken, 
IS  truly  delightful.    When  we  had  ascended 
e  hill,  they  paired  off  with  the  officer  they  had 
first  taken  by  the  hand  on  landing,  to  their 
spuctive  homes,  and  there  they  made  us  eat 
uit,  poor  things,  for  they  had  nothing  more  to 
fer,  or  we  most  assuredly  should  have  had  it. 
'ell,  after  resting  ourselves  after  our  walk  up 
e  rock,  which  made  us  puff  and  blow,  and  eli- 
ted  many  a  laugh  from  the  girls,  (who,  I  dare 
y,  did  not  think  much  of  our  walking  powers, 
ing  so  easily  tired,)  we  all  repaired  to  the 
urch,  a  neat  little  building  made  of  thatch. — 
e  remained  there  talking  with  them  for  some 
ne,  which  was  the  pleasantest  hour  I  have 
ent  since  I  left  England;  we  then  went  to  the 
ging  room,  and  there  the  greatest  treat  await- 
us;  the  room  was  filled  with  men  and  women 
all  ages — on  seats  round  the  wall  all  the  girls 
10  sang  were  seated,  they  were  from  fourteen 
twenty-five  years  of  age.    And  now  came  the 
;at ;  they  all  struck  up  a  lively  song  to  wel- 
me  us  to  Pitcairn's  Lsland.    After  that  they 
ig  u  great  number  of  hymns  in  beautiful  style, 
lUlly  better  than  you  generally  hear  in  England, 
1  ^t,  second,  and  third  voices.    I  felt  so  happy 
longst  them,  to  see  these  good  innocent  girls 
aising  (lod  in  His  own  way  in  psalms  and 
mns,  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks; 
made  me  draw  a  comparison  with  our  own 
id,   and  mark   the  difference.     A  strange 
)uglit  entered  my  mind  while  T  was  looking  on 
th  pleasure  at  them  all-— it  was  this:  surely 
0  devil  has  no  resting  place  here,  and  indeed 
one  might  judge  from  the  .simplicity  of  their 
luners  and  conversation,  I  almost  tiiink  ho 
s  not.    I  shall  never  forgot  their  attention  anil 
iiduess.    My  fair  hostess  had  a  sweet  expros- 
( 'u  of  countcuance,  with  a  toucli  of  melancholy 


in  it ;  her  husband  was  very  agreeable,  about 
twenty  ;  they  had  been  married  about  a  year, 
and  had  one  of  the  sweetest  little  babies  I  ever 
saw,  so  good  tempered — the  little  thing  would 
look  up  in  my  face  and  stare  with  its  beautiful 
black  eyes,  and  then  clutch  my  bright  buttons  in 
its  tiny  hands  and  laugh — it  appeared  to  be 
laufrhing  all  day.  I  think  they  are  the  most 
Christian  people  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  I 
am  sure,  if  I  were  rich,  I  would  expend  a  thou- 
sand a  year  for  these  kind,  good  people,  who  are 
so  completely  dependent  on  a  few  friends  for 
every  comfort  they  possess.  I  do  ho^e  many 
may  become  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  little 
community." 

The  last  account  of  our  islanders  is  from  the 
pen  of  Admiral  Moresby,  who  visited  them  in 
his  Flag-ship,  the  Portland.    "  It  is  impossible," 
he  says,     to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  order  and 
decency  which  animates  the  whole  community, 
whose  number  amounts  to  170,  strictly  brought 
up  in  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England,  by  Mr.  Nobbs, 
rheir  pastor  and  surgeon,  who  has  for  twenty- 
four  years  zealously  and  successfully,  by  precept 
and  example,  raised  them  to  a  state  of  the  high- 
est moral  conduct  and  feeling.    Mr.  Nobbs  was 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  my  offer  to  convey 
him  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  enable  him  to 
proceed  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  ordina- 
tion.   At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  consent  was  given,  provided  I  would  leave 
the  chaplain  of  the  Portland  until  Mr.  Nobba 
returned.    In  another  letter  Admiral  Moresby 
says,  "  I  can  assure  you,  most  conscientiously, 
that  the  state  of  society  at  Pitcairn  has  not  been 
too  highly  described.    The  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  of  the  Bounty,  as  handed  to  Mr.  Nobbs  by 
John  Adams,  have  been  and  continue  to  be,  the 
objects  of  their  study,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
withstand  the  innovations,  that  too  fervid  imagi- 
nations in  America  and  elsewhere,  have  thought, 
by  their  correspondence,  it  was  their  calling  to 
effect. 

"  Pitcairn's  Island  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
the  St.  Paul's  of  the  Pacific.  I  stayed  four  days 
upon  that  speck  on  the  ocean,  but  rising  like  a 
paradise  from  its  bosom,  covered  with  fruits  and 
no  forbidden  tree,  antl  whore,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  John  Adams,  the  mutineer  and  manslayor, 
has  planted  a  faith,  carried  out  by  his  dosoon- 
dants  ill  lives  of  the  simplest  purity  and  virtue. 
I  believe  there  was  scarcely  n  dry  eye  in  the  ship 
wlion  the  islanders  took  their  leave  ;  wo  ran 
within  liail  of  the  settlement,  hoistod  the  Koyal 
Standard,  fired  a  salute,  and  cheered  them." 

Before  wo  draw  the  lecture  to  a  close,  it  vrill 
now  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  facts  about  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Nobbs  to  England,  towliioh  wo  have 
just  referred.  He  arrives!  last  ()ot<>bor,  was  ad- 
mitted to  deacon's  orders  by  the  Bisliop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  to  Prie^it's  orders  on  November  30, 
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by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  throughout  his 
stay  shewed  him  the  greatest  kindness.  On  De- 
cember 17,  he  left  Enghind  again  for  his  own 
home.  Before  he  set  sail  from  our  shores,  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  making  his  acquain- 
tance, and  from  all  t  saw  and  heard  of  him,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  fully  sustained  the  character 
that  had  gone  before  him.  He  seemed  just  such 
a  simple-minded  person  as  you  would  expect  a 
good  man  to  be,  who  had  been  living  twenty- 
four  years  in  a  spot  so  far  remote  from  the  world. 
Full  of  straiiiht-t'orward  politeness  to  every  one 
he  conversed  with,  quite  unconscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous differences  of  rank  which  separate  the 
classes  of  our  society;  a  duke  or  a  duchess,  a 
bishop  or  a  lord,  made  no  more  impression  upon 
him  on  account  of  their  rank  than  if  they  had 
been  commoners;  and  thus,  while  feted  and  ca- 
ressed by  the  highest  and  noblest  in  our  land,  it 
had  made  no  difference  to  him.  "Go  your  ways," 
he  seemed  to  say,  "  with  all  your  old-world 
classes  and  distinctions,  and  etiquette,  let  me  get 
back  to  my  little  flock  in  the  Pacific." 

He  spoke  of  the  desolate  feeling  which  op- 
pressed him  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  railway 
station  in  London.  He  seemed,  he  said,  to  be 
quite  alone  in  this  great  busy,  swarming  world, 
while  all  that  loved  him  were  thousands  of  miles 
away.  This  Babel,  as  he  called  London — not 
an  original  name  for  it  by  any  means — but  how 
wonderfully  like  Babel  must  it  have  appeared  to 
him  !  He  was  not  lonfj,  however  in  finding 
friends,  for  many  were  prepared  to  receive  him, 
and  he  soon  became  a  kind  of  fashionable  lion; 
indeed  his  next  wonder  was  how  it  happened  that 
everybody  seemed  to  know  about  him,  how  every 
one  seemed  to  consider  himself  his  friend.  His 
time  became  completely  occupied  in  satisfying 
the  inquiries  of  the  numerous  people  who  were 
interested  in  him,  and  his  lodgings  became  every 
day  so  choked  up  with  the  piesents  that  were 
showered  upon  him  for  his  people,  that  he  told 
us  he  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  make  his 
way  through  them  when  he  came  home  in  the 
evening.  Lists  of  the  articles  most  wanted  on 
the  island  were  printed  and  circulated,  and 
considerable  supplies  were  collected. 

It  was  a  very  characteristic  trait  in  our  friend, 
that  while  these  presents  for  the  island  were  sent 
to  him  with  such  profusion,  he  had  scrupulously 
avoided  considering  one  single  thing  as  given  to 
himself  individually,  or  spending  one  single  far- 
thing that  was  given  him  for  his  own  benefit : 
and  it  was  only  just  discovered  before  he  was 
leaving  England,  but  happily  in  time  to  remedy 
his  wants  in  some  measure,  that  he  was  destitute 
of  the  means  of  appearing  decently  dressed  even 
for  the  passage  back.  Thus  was  this  good  pastor 
literally  fulfilling  the  command  of  his  Lord  to 
His  disciples,  <^  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  sil- 
ver, nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your 
journey,  neither  two  coats." 


I  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  that  the  Go^ 
ernment  has  most  liberally  contributed  a  supp] 
of  clothing  :  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagatio 
of  the  Gospel  with  its  wonted  promptitude,  hi 
placed  Mr.  Nobbs  on  its  list  of  Missionarie 
with  a  salary  of  £50  a  year.  This  will  rend( 
him  less  dependent  on  the  support  of  his  flocl 
and  on  his  own  personal  labor,  which  at  his  ag 
is  an  important  consideration. 

As  an  instance  of  his  simplicity  of  manners  an 
small  acquaintance  with  our  ways  in  England,  iil 
may  mention  the  dilemma  he  found  himself  in 
one  morning,  when  asked  to  breakfast  with  tb 
Bishop  of  London  at  the  Palace  at  Fulham.  H  ; 
had  omitted  to  inform  himself  of  the  exact  t\m 
when  he  was  expected,  so  to  make  quite  surp  c  C 
not  being  too  late,  and  having  no  watch,  (fc  • 
such  articles  are  quite  unknown-in  his  Island,  tlij 
sun  and  the  shadow  cast  by  the  pole  in  front  (|| 
the  schoolhous3  being   their  only  measure  i\ 
of  time,)  he  got  up  long  before  daylight,  and  pn 
sented  himself  at  the  porter's  lodge  just  as  theii 
habitants  of  the  place  were  beginninfr  to  unbar  thei 
shutters.  The  police,  seeing  a  stranger  stroUin 
about  at  this  time,  and  thinking  his  story  a  ver 
unlikel}^  one,  were  much  inclined  to  take  him  up 
nor  did  the  porter,  when  he  had  rubbed  his  eyei 
and  at  last  opened  the  gate,  give  him  a  mm 
more  welcome  reception.  However  our  friend  wf  1 
not  a  man  to  be  put  off  in  this  way,  and  I  ha\ 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  got  a  very  goo 
breakfast  in  due  course  of  time. 

But  no  condescension,  no  kindness  of  friend 
no  English  luxuries,  could  make  him  forget  for 
moment  his  great  desire  to  return  home;  ar 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  counted  the  da^f 
till  he  should  sail  to  rejoin  those  who  were  ji 
dear  to  him.    Let  us  hope  that  he  may  have ' 
prosperous  voyage,  and  find  that  all  has  gone  ( 
happily  in  his  absence.    I  asked  him  whether  I 
expected  ever  to  satisfy  all  the  inquiries  wi 
which  he  would  be  overwhelmed  on  his  retni 
He  confessed  that  this  appeared  hopeless,  and 
intends  to  draw  up,  while  on  the  passage,  a  fi 
account  of  all  that  he  has  heard  and  seen,  fi 
principal  apprehension,  with  respect  to  the  futu 
of  the  colony,  was  on  account  of  the  smallness 
the  island,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popul 
tion.    He  earnestly  hopes  that  it  will,  at  le?' 
last  his  time,  for  nothing  could  ever  induce  hi 
to  lead  the  people  to  a  fresh  island.    He  thin 
they  may  go  on  where  they  are  for  ten  years,  b 
no  longer.    Not  that  there  is  any  difficulty  ii 
getting  land  at  other  i.slands,  for  both  at  Huahii' 
and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  have  be(t 
offered  it,  but  the  experience  of  their  sho 
sojourn  at  Tahiti  makes  them  dread  every  thoug 
of  going  amongst  other  islanders.    Their  onjl 
wish  is,  to  settle  on  some  island  where  there  a 
no  native  inhabitants,  and,  on  this  account,  thl 
would  like  Juan  Fernandez,  if  it  did  not  belo" 
to  the  Chilian  government.    They  have  now  i 
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l  iir  hearts  on  Norfolk  Island,  in  case  it  should 
( IT  be  given  up  as  a  penal  settlement.  Mr. 
I  >bbs  had  some  interviews  on  this  subject  with 
( r  late  Colonial  Minister,  who  seems  to  have 
^  :en  him  hopes  that  it  might  some  day  be 
1  rned  over  to  them.  It  would  admirably  suit 
I3m,  being  many  times  larger  than  Pitcairn's, 
]  ving  a  fertile  soil,  and,  above  all  things, 
]  ssessing  no  anchorage,  so  that  they  would  be 
]  arly  as  free  from  molestation  as  they  are  now. 

The  whole  future,  however,  of  this  interesting 
]  ople,  fills  one  with  an  undefined  dread,  for  one 

nnot  help  fearing  that  a  state  of  things  so 
,  lique,  so  remarkable,  cannot  last  forever,  and 
lat  increased  intercourse  with  Europeans,  or  a 

ste  for  less  simple  habits,  may  introduce  some 
'3raent  of  evil  which  may  throw  a  blight  upon 

eir  present  innocence. 

In  discussing  the  character  of  his  people  with 
r.  Nobbs,  I  asked  him  how  he  accounted  for 
ch  an  absence  of  evil  amongst  them — how  it 
;reed  with  the  belief  that  all  mankind  are  sin- 
1,  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  this 
)int.  His  answer  was  well  worth  remembering. 
Because,"  said  he,  "  the  children  have  no  bad 
[ample  before  their  eyes  :  evil  is  no  doubt  in 
lem,  as  in  all  other  human  beings,  but  there  is 
D  encouragement  from  without  to  bring  it  to  the 
irface  ;  the  Bible  is  the  daily  and  hourly  rule 
■life;  if  a  dispute  arises,  they  act  on  the  in- 
iction  '  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
rath.'  Again,  the  young  people  know  they  can 
arry  when  they  are  old  enougl),  so  one  teuipta- 
on  to  sin  is  removed  ;  there  are  no  dilForences 
"  religious  opinion  ;  a  bad  word  or  indecent  jest 

0  unknown  upon  the  island,  nor  are  any  intoxicat- 
ig  liquors  ever  seen." 

Probably  any  community  where  such  rules  as 
lese  are  not  merely  talked  about,  but  zealously 
ut  in  practice,  might  show  a  similar  result.  If, 
iierefore,  in  conclusion,  without  being  thought 
)  have  turned  my  lecture  into  a  sermon,  I  might 
resume  to  draw  a  moral  from  the  simple  story 
f  these  happy  islanders,  I  should  say,  let  us  each 

1  our  sphere,  in  sonie  measure  at  least,  try  to 
nitate  their  virtues.  It  is  true  that  such  an 
bsence  of  evil  example  from  without  cannot  be 

'ttained  in  this  country,  least  of  all  in  this  vast 
/letropolis,  but  let  us  remember  how  all  these 
lappy  results,  under  the  blessing  of  (lod,  flowed 
rom  the  earnest  convictions  and  persevering 
abor  of  one  man  »Iohn  Adams;  aiul  after  he  had 
M'on  enabled  to  reform  himself,  let  us  remember 
vho  were  those  ho  found  himself  called  to  work 
i])on  —  heathens,  murderesses,  adulteresses.  It  is 
,irobable  that  few  could  have  to  deal  with  a  soil 
More  unpromising  than  this,  but  there  is  little 
loubt  that  success,  such  as  hia,  marvellotis  as  it 
j.ppears,  would  be  found  to  follow  any  such  nt- 
{nnjpts;  for  human  nature  is  the  sjime  wliether 
liuder  the  sky  of  l^higland  or  of  tho  Pacific 
'  K-ean,  and  the  faith  that  can  overcome  that 


human  nature,  is  the  common  property  of  those 
that  seek  it,  in  every  climate  and  in  every  period 
of  time. 


INSECTS     INJURIOUS     TO     VEGETATION.  THE 

PEACH  TREE  BOREH. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Glover,  (treating  of  the  peach  tree  borer,) 
which  will  be  published  in  the  forthwming agri- 
cultural report : 

^'  The  peach  tree  borer  (^segeria  excitiosa)  is 
produced  from  eggs  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the 
peach  tree  by  a  wasp-like  moth  of  steel  blue 
color,  with  an  orange  ring  round  the  abdomen. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  during  the  summer  upon 
the  trunk  close  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
also  in  wounds  or  between  the  crotches  of  trees. 
The  worms  when  hatched  devour  the  inner  bark 
and  young  wood,  generally  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  frequently  girding  the  tree  and 
destroying  its  life.    Often  when  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  or  appear  sickly — as  in  the  disease  called 
the  'yellows' — if  the  ground  round  the  trunk 
should  be  turned  up,  the  cause  of  the  disease 
would  be  discovered  to  be  this  worm,  which 
should  be  immediately  cut  out  and  destroyed. 
Trees  attacked  by  these  insects  can  be  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  gum  which  oozes  out  of  the 
wounds  they  have  made.    There  appears  to  be 
J,  succession  of  broods  during  the  warm  season, 
as  very  young  worms  are  found  at  almost  all 
times  except  in  the  colder  months  ;  but  it  has 
been  stated  that  they  mast  pass  a  whole  winter 
before  they  can  assume  the  perfect  state.  On 
the  Eludsoji,  in  New  York,  the  moths  come  out 
about  June  or  July,  and  from  the  chrysalides 
taken  from  a  [each  orchard  I  found  nearly  twice 
as  many  males  as  fem.iles.    Nectarines  and  apri- 
cots are  as  liable  to  be  a  tacked  by  these  worms 
as  the  peach.    They  are  also  sometimes  taken 
from  the  plum  tree  roots,  as  well  as  the  knots  or 
excrescences  to  which  the  plum  is  liable,  but 
which  are  in  no  wise  caused  by  them.    The  worm 
is  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  yellowish-white, 
with  an  am})er  brown  head.    The  chrysalis  is 
brown  and  formed  in  a  case  of  an  oval  shape,  made 
of  the  chips  gnawed  from  the  bark  and  a  gummy 
j  substance  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
insect.    The  perfect  moth  measures  about  an 
inch  across  tiie  expanded  wings.    The  male  is 
smaller  than  the  female,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
cognized by  all  the  wings  being  transparent,  bor- 
dered and  veitied  with  steel  blue,  while  the  up- 
per  wings  of  the  female  are  opaque  and  of  a  dark 
blue  color.    'I'ho  under  ones  transparent,  veined 
and  bordered  with  blue,  ns  in  tl»e  male.  Her 
body  is  likewise  distinguished  by  a  broad  orange 
colored  belt. 

*  l>r  Harris,  in  his  valuable  •  Trontise  on  the 
Insects  of  New  England  Injurious  to  Vegetation.* 
recommends  the  ft>llowing  remedy  ;  'Hemovetlie 
earth  around  the  base  of  tho  tree.  oru>*h  and  des- 
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troy  the  cocoons  and  borers  which  may  be  found 
iu  it  and  under  the  bark;  cover  the  wounded 
parts  with  the  common  clay  composition,  and  | 
surround  the  trunk  with  a  strip  of  sheathing  pa- 
per eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  which  should  ex- 
tend two  inches  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  and 
be  secured  by  strings  oF  matting  above.  Fresh 
mortar  should  then  be  placed  around  the  root  so 
as  to  confine  the  pnper  and  prevent  access  beneath 
it,  and  the  remaining  cavity  may  be  filled  with 
new  or  uuexhaus;ed  loam.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  in  the  spring  or  daring  the  month 
of  June.  In  winter  the  strings  may  be  removed 
and  in  the  following  spring  the  trees  should 
again  be  examined  for  any  borers  that  may  have 
escaped  search  before,  and  the  protecting  appli- 
cations should  be  renewed.'  The  ashes  of  anthra- 
cite cOal  have  also  been  recommended  to  be  put 
into  the  cavities  made  when  the  earth  has  been 
removed  from  around  the  trunks  when  searching 
for  the  worm ;  and  if  the  trunks  are  thoroughly 
searched  three  or  four  times  a  year,  especially  in 
the  earth  near  the  lOots,  and  the  grubs  or  chrysa- 
lides dug  out  and  destroyed,  these  insects  would 
soon  cease  to  be  as  injurious  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent."— AgricidtiLral  Division  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

AFFLTCTJON  SANCT[FIF:D. 

BY  EDWARD  C.  JONES. 
"  He  healetli  th'eni~ that  are  broken  in  heart."— David. 
When  all  our  hopes  are  dropping, 

Like  jewels  from  a  zone, 
And  fate  each  bough  is  lopping, 

Where  verdure's  robe  was  thrown  ; 
When  peace  with  cable  parted, 

Drives  to  a  darkling  sea, 
God  of  the  broken-hearted. 

We  bow  our  souls  to  thee.  ^ 

Our  idols  may  have  perished 

Before  whose  shrine  went  up 
The  incense  wreath  we  cherished, 

In  the  heart's  golden  cup; 
Altar  and  idol  vanished, 

Alone  that  heart  may  be, 

But  from  thy  love  unbanished, 

We  bow  our  souls  to  thee. 
« 

Cold  is  the  consolation 

Which  Earth  vouchsafes  to  grief, 
Nor  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  station, 

From  anguish  brings  relief; 
Time's  comforts  all  are  fading, 

As  dew-pearls  on  the  lawn  — 
Their  warmth  is  but  the  iceberg, 

When  tinged  with  rosy  dawn. 

Though  queenly  in  its  beauty. 

The  flower  must  fold  its  bell, 
And  melody  is  fleeting 

In  music's  purple  shell ; 
So  dear  hands  must  be  folded 

Upon  the  pulseless  breast, 
Tones  which  our  spirits  moulded, 

In  death's  deep  silence  rest. 

Then  desolate  and  grieving, 

With  life  a  cheerless  waste. 
Like  birds  their  snow-clime  leaving, 

To  God's  warm  love  we  haste ; 


And  as  the  child  who  wanders, 

More  genial  finds  the  hearth, 
The  soul  converted  ponders 

Upon  its-Saviour's  worth. 
Oh!  feel  not  then  forsaken. 

When  every  joy  has  fled — 
The  morn— the  morn  is  breaking, 

'Tis  lighter  overhead. 
Good  is  it  thus  to  suffer, 

The  iron  rod  to  feel ; 
Hear,  hear  thy  Father's  offer, 

"  The  hand  that  smites  will  heal." 


WATCH,  MOTHER,  WaTCH. 
Mother,  watch  the  little  feet 

Climbing  o'er  the  garden  wall. 
Bounding  through  the  busy  street. 

Ranging  cellar,  shed  and  hall ; 
Never  count  the  moments  lost, 
Never  mind  the  time  it  costs ; 
Little  feet  will  go  astray, 
(luide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 
Mother,  watch  the  little  hand 

Picking  berries  by  the  way. 
Making  houses  in  the  sand, 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay  ; 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 
"  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  ?" 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 
Mother,  watch  the  little  tongue 

Prattling  eloquent  and  wild. 
What  is  said  and  what  is  sung 

By  thy  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  The  word  while  yet  unspoken. 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken  ; 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  a  Saviour's  name. 
Mother,  watch  the  little  heart 

Beating  soft  and  warm  for  you  ; 
Wholesome  lessons  now  impart. 

Keep,  O  keep  that  }  oung  heart  true. 
Extricating  every  weed. 
Sowing  good  and  precious  seed  ; 
Harvest  rich,  you  then  may  see, 
Ripening  for  eternity. 


VERMONT  VERSUS  VJRGINIA. 

I  make  the  comparison  of  Vermont  and  Vii' 
ginia,  at  the  present  time,  because  the  compar 
son  will  show  some  interesting  statistics  of  bot 
States,  and  because  it  exhibits  most  clearly  th 
difference  between  a  State  of  intelligent  freemer 
and  one  which  is  cursed  with  the  blighting  ic 
fluences  of  slavery.  , 

Nature  has  done  everything  for  Virginia — fc 
Vermont  she  has  done  comparatively  nothing  ■ 
Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  se(| 
tion,  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world — Vei 
mont  has  cold  and  frosts  at  least  eight  month 
in  the  year  ;  Virginia  is  almost  wholly  a  farn 
ing  state  from  the  want  of  intelligence  and  er 
terprise  of  her  people — Vermont  is  a  farmin 
state  from  necessity  ;  Virginia  has  a  natural  so 
which  nothing  but  slave  labor  could  ever  iff 
poverish — Veiii^  UiL  !^as  a  soil  which  nothing  bt 
free  labor  could  possibly  live  upon  ;  Virginia  hf 
eight  months  in  the  year  for  the  growth  of  li( 
harvests — Vermont  has  only  four  j  Virginia  hi 
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inexhaustible  mines  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  salt 
— Vermont  is  comparativdt/  destitute  of  mineral 
wealth  ;  Virginia  has  excellent  facilities  for 
foreign  commerce — Vermont  has  none;  Virginia 

{  has  a  greatextent  of  inland  navigation — Vermont 

I  has  none  ;  Virginia  has  61,000  square  miles  of 
territory — Vermont  has  8,000  ;  the  population 

;  of  Virginia  is  1,421,661,  or  four  and  a  half  times 
that  of  Vermont,  which  is  314,120  ;  the  average 

I  decennial  increase  of  the  population  of  Virginia 
from  1780  to  1850,  has  been  11.39  per  cent. 
— that  of  Vermont  has  been  26.78  per  cent. ; 

I  Virginia  has  2S  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile — 

I  Vermont  has  39. 

!     Li  proportion  to  her  'population,  Vermont  has 
Twice  as  many  Colleges  as  Virginia. 
One  half  more  College  students. 
Nearly  seven  times  as  many  Public  Sehool 
sdiolars. 

More  than  four  times  as  many  Public  Schools. 
Nearly  twice  as  many  Academies  and  Private 
1  Schools. 

Three  and  a  half  times  as  many  pupils  in  the 
■  same. 

:  Four  times  as  many  attending  school  during 
the  year. 

1  But  look  at  the  number  of  adults  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  The  whole  Free  Population  of 
Virginia,  over  20  i/ears  of  age,  is  438,966.  Of 
this  number,  there  are  87,383  Native  American 
Adults  who  cannot  read  and  write,  or  1  in      !  ! 

The  whole  Free  Population  of  Vermont,  over 
20  ^years  of  age,  is  167,787.  Of  this  number, 
there  are  616  Native  American  Adults  who  can- 
not read  and  write,  or  one  in  two  hundred 

.  and  seventy-two.  This  includes  the  Free 
Blacks.  Perhaps  Virginia  may  complain  of  this. 

;  We  will  omit  them,  and  the  result  will  be,  Free 

'  White  Population  of  Virginia,  over  20  years  of 
age,  413,428  ;   ^yllite  Native  American  Adults, 

,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  75,868,  or  one  in 

I  Jive  and  a  half!  I 

Free  White  population  of  Vermont,  over  20 
years  of  age,  167,376  ;  White  Native  American 

I  adults,  wh3  cannot  read  and  write,  56f),  or  one 
in  two  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Let  us  compare  the  Free  Black  Adults  of 
Vermont,  with  the  Native  American  white  citi- 
zens of  Virginia. 

Free  Blacic  adults  in  Vermont  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  one  in  eight.  Free  White  adults 
in  Virginia  who  cannot  read  and  write,  one  in 
five  and  a  half.  Even  the  poor,  miserable, 
free  niggers  (as  a  Virginian  calls  them)  in  Ver- 
mont, are  ahead  of  the  Native  American  white 
citizens  of  Virginia  in  point  of  intelligence. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Yankee  teachers  find  such 
a  fertile  field  for  their  labors,  among  the  be- 

j  nighted  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

But  the  boast  of  Virginia  is  her  agricultural 
interests  ;  let  us  see  how  she  compares  with  Ver- 
mont in  that  respect. 


First,  of  Farms;  Vermont  has,  in  proportion 
to  her  population , 

More  acres  of  improved  land  than  Virginia. 

Her  farms  arc  worth  much  more. 

Her  farming  tools  are  worth  nearly  twice  as 
much,  while  A'^irginia  has  more  than  twice  as 
much  unimproved  land  as  Vermont. 

Second,  Live  Stock;  Vermont  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population, 

More  horses  than  Virginia. 

More  than  twice  as  many  milch  cows. 

Two  and  a  half  times  as  many  working  oxen. 

More  of  "  Other  Cattle.'' 

More  than  three  times  as  many  sheep,  and  the 
value  of  her  live  stock,  compared  with  that  of 
Virginia,  is  as  5  to  3. 

But  Virginia  has,  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, twenty-two  times  as  many  asses  and  mules, 
and  six  times  as  many  hogs  as  Vermont. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Produce  of  the  two  States 
for  one  year.  In  proportion  to  her  population^ 
Vermont  produces 

Nearly  twice  as  much  rye  as  Virginia. 

More  oats. 

More  than  five  times  as  much  wool. 

Seven  times  as  many  potatoes  (of  all  kinds.) 

Seven  times  as  much  barley. 

More  than  four  times  as  much  buckwheat. 

Five  times  as  much  butter. 

Ninety  times  as  much  cheese. 

Ten  and  a  half  times  as  much  hay. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  times  as  many  hops. 

Twenty-three  times  as  much  sugar. 

More  honey  and  beeswax. 

Eight  times  as  much  value  of  orchard  products. 

Virginia  produces,  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, more  tobacco,  peas  and  beans,  flax,  wheat, 
and  corn,  than  Vermont. 

Under  the  head  of  Literary  Statistics,  we  find 
that  in  proportion  to  her  population, Vermont  has 

Nearly  twice  as  macy  newspapers  as  Virginia. 

Their  circulation  is  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much. 

The  number  of  copies  printed  annually 's  much 
more. 

j  Also,  that  Vermont  has,  in  proportion  to  her 
popidation,  / 

Eight  times  as  many  public  libraries. 

Three  times  as  many  volumes  in  the  same. 

Religious  Statistics.  Vermont  has  more 
churches,  more  seats  in  the  churches,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  value  of  church  property  as  Vir- 
ginia, in  proportion  to  her  population.  So  much 
for  the  statistics  of  the  two  States. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  the  preceding  statistics 
that  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  education  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  Vermont  is  greatly 
superior  to  Virginia,  while  even  in  agricultural 
statistics,  which  are  the  boast  of  Virginia,  and 
for  which  her  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
adapted,  Vermont  is  superior  to  the  0!d  Do- 
minion.—  Watchman  and  Reflector. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  xMeal. — The  Flour  market  is  still  dull. 
Sales  of  standard  brands  at  $8  00  per  barrel.  Sales  for 
home  consumption  at  $8  25  a  $8  75  for  common  and 
i-elect  brands,  and  lancy  iote  at  $9  25  a  $9  50  perbbl. 
Rye  Flour  is  quoted  at  *6  75  per  bbl.  Penna.  Corn 
Meal  is  held  at  $4  25  per  bbl. 

g  Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering, 
but  the  demand  is  limited.  Sales  of  3000  bu.  prime 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  r  m1  at  $160,  and  white  at 
$1  GO  a  $1  80  per  bu.  Pe  ma.  Rye  at  $1  09.  Corn  is 
steady  at  98c,  afloat.  Delaware  Oats  sold  at  40c,  afloat. 

MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  commences  on  the 
first  Second  day  ia  the  Tenth  month,  (October.) 
Terms  $140  per  year.  For  particulars,  address  the 
Principal  for  a  Circular. 

BENJAMIN  B  LimNCOTT,  Pri.iciprd, 
9th  mo.  8.       Moorestown,  Builington  Co.,  N,  J. 

^HARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY  will  be  re- 
^  opened  for  the  r  cept  on  of  pupils  on  the  15th  of 
Ninth  month.  RACHEL  T.  JACKSON, 

9th  mo.  1 — It.  Principal. 

^^^W^¥'^~cmVRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  IW.- 
J]  PAKi'MENT.  — i  he  Committee  having  charge  of 
the  School  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Aaron  B.  Ivins 
as  Principal,  whose  long  experience  and  success  in 
teaching  they  think  recommend  him  to  the  confidence 
of  Friends  and  others. 

The  School  will  be  opened  on  the  first  Second  day 
in  the  Ninth  month  next. 

The  building,  situated  on  a  lot  adjoining  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  is  airy  and  commodious,  having  been 
erected  especially  for  schools.  The  main  room  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  pupils;  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  suitable  Class  rooms,  a  Lecture  room, 
arid  an  Ob-er\  atory . 

This  School  has  been  instituted  principally  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends;  when  others  are 
admitted,  it  is  expected  our  testimony  to  simplicity 
will  be  properly  regarded,  and  that  the  rules  esta- 
blished for  its  government  will  be  observed. 

The  pupils  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings 
for, worship  held  at  Cherry  Street  on  Fourth  days. 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted  for  part  of  a  term  ;  nor 
will  any  be  received  under  eleven  years  of  age,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  The  quali- 
fications for  admission  will  be,  a  capability  of  reading 
with  facility  in  the  reading  books  of  the  School,  writing 
a  legible  hand,  and  having  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Arithm-^tic,  Grammar  and  Geography. 

Lectures  on  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  thought  expedient, 
elucidated  by  suitable  apparatus,  will  be  delivered  in 
connexion  with  the  regular  studies. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months 
each,  one  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  Secovd 
month,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  Sixth  month  ; 
the  other  beginnino;  on  the  first  of  the  Ninth  month, 
and  ending  on  tho  last  day  of  the  First  month.*  There 
be  two  sessions  daily. 
.The  price  of  tuition  is  $25  per  term  for  Class  A ; 
.$20  per  term  for  Class  B  ;  and  $15  per  term  for  Class 
C,  p  lyahle  in  advance.  No  extra  charge  will  be  made 
for  fuel,  pens,  ink  and  slate  pencils. 

School  books  (except  blank  books)  will  be  fur- 
nished, for  the  u?e  of  which  the  following  charges 
will  be  made.  Parents  or  guardians  may,  however, 
furnish  their  own  books  if  they  so  prefer. 

Class  A,  including  Astronomy,  $2  00  per  term. 
A,  excluding  1  75  <' 

<c     B,       "  "  1  75 

u     C,       "  "  1  50  " 


If  any  book  be  unnecessarily  damaged  by  a  pupil, 
'the  Principal  may  assess  such  damage,  and  charge  the 
same  in  addition  to  the  above. 

For  instruction  in  the  Languages  and  Drawing, 
separate  classes  wnll  be  arranged  to  receive  those  of 
the  School  who  may  desire  it;  for'each  of  which  an 
extia  charge  will  be  made. 

For  further  information,  application  can  be  made  to 
AARON  B.  IVINS,  Principal, 

B-esidevce^  No.  551  Vine  St., 
or  to  the  following  Friends: 

*  DlLLWYN  PaRRISH, 

S.  W.  corner  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts. 

J.  Wilson  Moore, 
No.  63  Spruce  Street. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
No.  7  N.  2d  St.  &  No.  350  N.  7th  St. 

Ann  a.  Townsend, 
No.  254  North  Fourth  Street. 

Sarah  S.  Btddle, 
No.  164  Arch  St. 

Deborah  F.  Wharion, 
9th  mo.  1.  No.  130  Spruce  St. 


*  There  will  be  no  scliool  during  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  i 
or  on  the  clays  of  the  Quarterly  or  Mon  hly  Meetings  held  at 
IJlierry  Street.      -                            '  ,T 
 ■■    f 

WANTED, — A  young  man,  (with  or  without  a  l| 
family.)  who  is  a  good  miller  by  trade.    A  4 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  giveiu  | 
Address  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  Co.,  111. 
9th  mo.  1.  ' 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  v\ hich  will  be  ff 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  i 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month  f 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  J 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
uybcrry.  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and'  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornw^elPs 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant.  ^ 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual  j| 
branches  of  a  liberal  EngUsh  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Evpry  attention  will  be  given  to    promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60  j 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to         JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

Referef/ces. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
William  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  oi 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  Johi» 
Huen,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooke,  No 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia.  i 

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  anc»| 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co.,  | 
N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

R.  A.  Williams 

^    J.  J.  W^ILLIAMS 

8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Shoemaker 


,MS.  i 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ONE 
LORD,  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 

(Continued  from  page  S87.) 

Can  any  thing  more  plainly  evince  that  it  is 
the  light  which  shines  in  the  hearts  of  the  wicked, 
and  that  only,  which  can  give  them  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  make 
theai  children  of  the  light,  than  these  two  pas 


I  am  not  able  to  conceive  how  any  that  believe 
the  scriptures  can  reasonably  gainsay  it,  or  pre- 
tend they  have  this  knowledge,  whilst  they  pro- 
fessedly reject  that  light  which  shines  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  to  mankind.  Could  man 
attain  it  any  other  way,  he  were  more  excusable 
in  neglecting  the  light;  but  seeing  nothing  else 

can  make  manifest  seeing  these  things  are 
only  spiritually  discerned ;"  seeing  "the  things 
of  God  knowcth  no  man  but  the  spirit  of  God," 
1  Cor.  ii.  11;  seeing  he  revealeth  them  unto 
us  by  his  spirit,"  as  that  only  which  can  search 
them  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity 
to  all  that  would  truly  know  God  and  their  own 
duty  to  him,  to  take  heed  unto  this  light  thus 
"  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and 
the  day  star  arise  in  tlieir  hearts."  2  Peter  i.  19. 
Nothing  else  can  assure  them  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  give  them  a  certain  evidence  that 
they  rightly  understand  the  scriptures,  or  that 
what  they  arc  doing,  ns  duty  to  God,  is  pleasing 
in  his  sight  or  not.  What  certainty  is  tlicrc  in 
visions,  voices,  or  even  miracles,  without  t!u> 
sanction  and  cvi(h>,nco  of  divine  light  upon  tlie 
soul,  seeing,  whatever  makes  any  tiling  manifest 
's  and  must,  be  light '{ 

Did  the  flews  know  (Mirist?  Did  thoy  not 
pronounce  him  a  blasphemer  and  mad  Did 
they  not  say  he  had  a  devil,  and  cast  out  devils 
by  Jkielzebub?  See  of  how  little  avail  is  the 
marvellous  display  of  divine  power,  even  in  the 


working  of  miracles,  towards  the  conviction  of 
those  "  who  rebel  against  the  light;"  and  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  since  nothing  else,  can  mani- 
fest the  difference  between  divine  power  and  the 
power  of  darkness  ? 

Rebelling  against  the  light,  "  they  know  not 
the  ways  thereof."  Job  xxiv.  13.  How  then 
can  they  judge  whether  a  miracle  be  according 
to  its  ways,"  or  not  ?  How  could  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians,  by  any  natural  ideas,  or  by 
mere  human  understanding,  know  whether  the 
signs  and  wonders  wrought  among  them,  through 
the  power  and  by  direction  of  the  Almighty, 
v/ere  really  any  more  than  the  effects  of  magic 
art?  It  is  true,  Moses  and  Aaron  did  some 
things  which  the  magicians  could  not  do.  But 
as  they  had  done  much,  in  imitation  of  what 
divine  power  effected,  it  was  natural  to  suppose, 
that  after  a  little  more  trial  and  experience,  they 
would  be  able  to  equal  all  that  the  servants  of 
God  had  done ;  or  that  if  ^/iey  should  not,  yet 
others  might  be  found  who  could.  For  what 
could  they,  as  natural  men,  conclude,  but  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  nothing  more  than  magi- 
cians, a  little  more  expert,  more  fully  instructed 
and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art,  than  those  of 
Egypt? 

Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  greatest 
signs  or  wonders  would  ever  have  moved  Pharaoh 
to  consent  to  let  Israel  go,  had  not  the  Lord  sent 
his  plagues  upon  him  ;  something  that  he  could 
feel ;  and  even  after  beiug  thus  bowed  a  little, 
how  he  did  again  rebel,  and  refuse  to  let  them 
go,  till  driven  to  extremity  of  distress;  and  after 
all  he  was  so  f\ir  from  a  cU^ar  sense  and  discern- 


ment of  things,  that  he  and  his  hosts  vainly 
pursued  after  them,  and  perished  in  the  Red 
sea. 

ITad  the  Egyptians  known  certainly  it  was  the 
immediate  hand  of  Cod  that  divided  the  soa  for 
Israel,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  they  would 
not  have  fled  back  affrighted,  rather  than  dared 
to  follow  after  thrm  :  for  after  nil  the  former 
signs  and  plagiies,  and  (his  last  won  lorfid  int«»r- 
position  of  Omnipotence  on  behalf  off  tliat  afflietod 
peo]ile,  how  could  the  Egyptians,  viewing  tl»ings 
in  this  light,  Inive  expeoto  I  any  thing  h  sx  upoii 
(heir  daring  insolence,  and  almost  unparalleled 
presumption  in  pursuing  after  tli  ise  on  whoso 
sid(>  Kteriuil  ]\)wer  was  tluis  evidently  Hud 
eminently  engaged,  than  (hat  (he  sea  would  close 
upon  tinMu  fi"  it  did,  by  the  nil-righteous  will  and 
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direction  of  Hira,  whom  they  were  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  disappoint  in  his  purposes  ? 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  that  rebellion  against 
the  light  had  so  blinded  and  hardened  them,  that 
they  were  far  from  a  clear  discovery  of  the  power 
and  ability  of  that  hand  and  arm,  that  wrought 
such  marvellous  things  upon  and  among  them  : 
and  many  may  now  condemn  them,  who  are 
daily  stifling,  in  like  manner,  that  in  themselves, 
which  alone  is  able  to  give  them  a  better  under- 
standing than  the  blind  Egyptians  had.  In- 
deed, it  will  forever  be  impossible  to  have  a  clear 
discovery  or  manifestation  of  divine  things,  what 
is,  or  is  not  of  God,  but  by  the  light  that  mani- 
fests them. 

Come,  reader,  let  us  bring  the  matter  close 
home  to  ourselves.  Let  us  suppose  the  Almighty 
speaking  to  our  outward  ears,  and  with  an  audi- 
ble voice  declaring,  "lam  God  and  at  the 
same  time  denouncing  eternal  death  upon  us,  if 
we  do  or  omit  certain  things.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  he  forbids  us  to  meddle  with 
the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  on  pain  of  death  ;  and 
positively  assures  us  that  this  is  the  absolute  law, 
and  prohibition  of  the  Holy  One.  Now,  unless 
his  holy  spirit  influence  our  hearts,  unless  his 
light  make  it  manifest,  that  it  is  his  voice,  his 
law,  his  prohibition,  how  is  it  possible  to  know 
it  ?  Are  there  no  cheats,  no  counterfeits,  in  the 
world?  We  read  of  satan's  transformations,  his 
appearing  as  an  angel  of  light.  We  read  that 
the  serpent  deceived  Eve,  although  the  voice  of 
God  had  expressly  forbidden  her  to  eat  or  touch 
the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

Now  suppose  we  should  hear  two  outward  and 
distinct  voices :  one  saying,  "  Eat  not,'^  and 
pronouncing  death  upon  us  if  we  disobey :  the 
other  saying,  "  Eat,  and  be  as  gods  knowing 
good  and  evil;"  adding,  '^ye  shall  not  die  how 
are  we  to  distinguish  which  of  these  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  which  the  voice  of  satan  ?  I  think 
I  am  sure,  that  whether  these  voices  proceeded 
through  an  outwardly  visible,  living  creature,  or 
out  of  the  whirlwind,  the  earthquake,  the  furnace, 
or  out  of  the  still,  quiet  earth  or  air,  neither  of 
us  could  tell,  by  the  mere  sound  of  the  voice, 
nor  by  any  of  these  appearances,  which  came 
from  heaven,  or  which  from  hell. 

^'  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
(saith  John)  and  ye  know  all  things."  The 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you, 
but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all 
things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie."  1  John  ii. 
27.  Now  though  such  as  yet  know  not  God 
have  not  so  received  this  anointing,  as  thereby 
to  know  all  things ;  yet  the  fulness  of  the  anoint- 
ing being  no  other  than  a  blessed  increase,  a 
poiizerful  indwelling  influence  and  possession  of 
that  same  holy  light,  that  shines,  at  least  dimly, 
at  times  and  seasons,  in  every  dark  heart,  it  is 
evident  that  some  degree  of  the  same  anointing. 


whereby  the  primitive  Christians  knew  all  things, 
necessary  to  their  salvation,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  give  a  clear  discerning  in  the  things  of 
God  to  any  soul. 

If  "  whatever  makes  manifest  is  light,"  then 
be  that  which  maketh  manifest  called  unction, 
truth,  lifcj  love,  or  whatever  else,  it  is  still  the 
one,  same,  saving,  divine  light,  or  else  it  could 
not  give  the  knowledge  of  all  things.  We  do 
not  suppose  all  things"  here  means  every 
natural  truth,  or  mathematical  demonstration, 
but  all  things  needful  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
a  clear  discovery  of  God's  will,  of  good  and  evil : 
and  that  this  is  obtained  in  "the  Light,"  the 
holy  anointing,  blessed  experience  does  most  in 
fallibly  confirm.  Though  expressed  by  various 
appellations,  it  is  still  the  same  thing,  in  sub' 
stance,  but  not  always  in  degree,  nor  in  the  exact 
manner  of  its  operations  and  influence ;  these 
beino;  much  accordino;  to  the  difierent  states  of 
individaals.  For  "  the  light  of  Israel  shall  be 
for  a  fire,  and  his  Holy  One  for  a  flame."  Isaiah 
X.  17.  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  Heb. 
xii.  29,  and  yet  he  is  as  truly  "  the  fountain  of 
living  waters."  Jer.  ii.  13.  Though  a  fire  to  one 
state,  and  in  one  sense,  and  a  fountain  of  living 
and  refreshing  waters  to  and  in  another,  he  is 
but  one  and  the  same,  and  *^changeth  not." 

It  is  not  outward  signs  and  wonders  only,  that 
we  cannot  know  whence  they  are,  without  "  di- 
vine light,"  but  the  same  difficulty  in  judging 
attends  every  inward  impression.    If  one  has  an 
impulse  to  do  this,  and  another  that,  no  mere 
human  understanding  in  thyself  or  others,  can 
determine,  without  "the  light  that  makes  all 
things  manifest,  whether  one,  or  the  other,  or 
both,  be  right  or  wrong.    Hence  the  necessity  to 
"trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding."  Prov.  iii.  5.: 
Should  a  vocal  voice  or  inward  impulse  enjoin  i 
any  one  to  slay  his  son,  I  am  certain  that  unless i 
the  light  should  make  it  manifest  to  be  an  in-i 
junction  from  God,  the  wisdom,  reason,  learning,: 
and  religion  of  man  would  all  with  one  voice  cry 
out  "  it  is  a  dreadful  delusion."    Indeed,  the: 
immorality  of  the  thing  is  one  of  the  main  evi-i 
dences  that  the  natural  understanding  would  set) 
up  as  a  standard,  whereby  to  determine  thai 
action  to  be  evil ;  and  it  is  good  to  have  a  reve- 
rent regard  to  this  standard  so  as  carefully  tOi| 
shun  all  immoralities;  but  in  Abraham's  case, 
when  God  did  command  him,  for  the  trial  of  his 
faith  and  obedience,  to  ofi^er  up  his  own  son,  had 
he  leaned  to  a  natural  or  unenlightened  under- 
standing, must  he  not  surely  have  disobeyed  the 
word  of  God  ?    Or  had  he  consulted  with  the 
wise  and  prudent,  the  devout  and  zealous,  would 
they  not  have  told  him  he  was  mad  ?    Was  not 
Christ  condemned  by  the  strictest  among  theh 
people  as  a  profaner  of  the  sabbath,  and  his 
followers  accused  as  turners  of  the  world  upside  |u 
down  ?  and  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  still 
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believing  itself  competent  to  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  able  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the 
most  difficult  and  important  points,  doctrines,  and 
duties;  and  to  determine  what  is  of  God,  and 
what  is  contrary  to  him  ! 

Is  natural  wisdom  another  thing  now  than 
formerly  ?  Are  not  its  deductions  and  conclu- 
sions as  contradictory  as  ever  ?  Do  not  some 
sensible  men  altogether  reject  Christianity,  even 
in  theory  ?  And  is  not  a  reason  why  they  do 
so,  readily  to  be  found  in  the  many  irrational 
and  unscriptural  mysteries,  as  thoy  are  called, 
which  this  world's  wisdom  has  endeavored  to  add 
to,  or  engraft  upon  it  ?  What  sober,  cool, 
thinking  man  can  believe,  that  there  are  three 
distinct  and  separate  persons  in  one  God,  that 
each  of  these  persons  is  God,  and  yet  that  there 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  only  one  ?  Who  can 
have  any  idea  of  personality,  without  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  thought,  taking  in  the 
idea  of  distinct,  separate  existences  ?  Is  there 
generally  understood  any  other  meaning  to  the 
word  ijerson  ?  If  not,  and  three  persons  can 
yet  be  but  one,  may. we  not  affirm,  that  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  one?  One  family  they 
may  be ;  but  suppose  that  together  as  one  family, 
they  had  all  power,  wisdom,  &c.,  yet  who  would 
affirm  Peter  has  all,  James  has  all,  and  John 
has  all ;  that  Peter  is  the  whole  family,  James 
is  the  whole,  and  John  is  the  whole )  and  yet 
there  is  but  one  whole,  but  one  that  has  all 
power,  &c.  Or  who  does  not  see,  that  if  this 
whole  family  really  consists  of  three  distinct 
persons,  and  each  of  these  three  is  the  whole, 
then  Peter  is  not  only  Peter,  but  he  is  Peter, 
James,  and  John  ;  James  also  must,  at  this  rate, 
be  both  Peter,  James  and  John,  and  so  must 
John  ?  Shall  we  not  be  obliged  to  grant  that 
this  makes  three  Peters,  three  Jameses,  and  three 
Johns  ? 

And  can  any  man  living  extricate  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  at  this  day  maintained  by 
thousands,  from  all,  or  any  of  these  difficulties, 
absurdities,  and  impossibilities  ?  If  the  Father 
is  a  person,  the  son  a  person,  and  the  holy  ghost 
a  person,  then  here  are  three  distinct  and  separate 
persons.  Then,  if  the  Father,  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  person,  be  God,  the  son  God,  and  the 
holy  ghost  God,  each  as  distinct,  separate  persons, 
surely  here  are  three  Gods. 

And  further,  if  God  always  consists  of  three 
separate  persons,  then  it  follows,  that  seeing  each 
of  these  three  persons  is  very  God,  there  must 
in  every  one  of  the  three  exist  the  Father,  son, 
and  holy  ghost.  This  will  make  nine  separate 
persons,  and  so  on  ;  for  again  three  times  nine  is 
twenty-seven,  and  I  find  no  where  to  stop,  ad 
infinitum. 

Some  zealous  trinitarian  may  think  me  as 
wicked  as  the  Jews  thought  Christ,  my  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  be  ready  to  pronounce  me,  as  they 
did  him,  a  blasphemer,  for  thus  exposing  the 


sandy  foundation  on  which  that  Babel  of  con- 
fusion, the  common  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is 
built.  And  did  I  not  believe  that  God  is  deter- 
mined to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  I 
should  greatly  marvel  that  wise  and  sober  men 
of  every  religious  name  in  Christendom,  have  not 
long  ago  united  in  exploding  sucji  a  monster  of 
absurdity. 

I  verily  believe,  any  truly  conscientious  Chris- 
tian, whose  views  are  clear  and  thoroughly 
rational,  would  yield  up  his  life  in  the  flames, 
before  he  would  subscribe  to  such  a  creed  ;  a 
creed  which  every  attempt  to  explain  and  estab- 
lish, must  of  necessity  be  as  absolute  a  confusion 
of  hnguage,  as  was  that  on  the  plains  of  Shinar, 
unless  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  a  person  is 
not  a  distinct  and  separate  existence ;  that  is,  that 
a  person  is  not  a  person,  or  not  what  general  con- 
sent and  custom  have  taught  us  to  understand  by 
a  person. 

Well  may  we  cry  out,  "  Where  are  the  wise." 
&c.  "  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  V  If  men  had  been  content  with 
scripture  language,  the  simple  diction  of  the  holy 
ghost,  all  this  confusion  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  enemies  of  Christianity  would  not  have 
had  such  cause  to  laugh  it  to  scorn. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  there  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven  1  John  v.  7,  not  three 
persons,  any  more  than  three  Gods ;  but  one 
eternal  God  over  all ;  as  to  his  nature,  being,  ex- 
istence, and  substance,  absolutely  and  entirely 
ONE.  Hear,  0  Israel  !  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord."  Deut.  vi.  4.  But  the  subtle  dis- 
puter  of  this  world  queries,  if  there  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  what  are  they,  if  they 
are  not  three  persons  ?  But,  serious  reader,  I 
wish  thee  not  to  puzzle  thyself  about  mysteries, 
but  rather  advise  thee,  for  thy  soul's  good,  to 
wait  upon  God,  in  the  measure  or  manifestation 
of  his  divine  light  that  shines  in  thy  heart,  for 
the  opening  of  the  seals  of  the  sealed  book.  This 
light  is  the  key  of  David,  it  was  the  key  that 
unlocked  and  opened  unto  him  deep  things,  and 
otherwise  inexplicable  mysteries,  and  even  gave 
him  more  understanding  than  his  teachers.  It 
is  as  able  to  open  unto  thee  all  things  necessary 
for  thee  to  know;  but  be  not  thou  too  hasty; 
have  a  care  thou  art  not  too  fond  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  lest  thou  also  be  puffed  up  with  vain 
notions,  and  fancy  thou  art  wise  and  learned  in 
things  whereof  thou  art  profoundly  ignorant. 
Oh  !  this  has  caused  thousands  to  reject  the  real 
openings  of  *'the  light !"  This  made  the  Jews 
reject  Christ.  How  they  disdained  the  mean- 
ness of  his  appearance!  how  they  hated  his  doc- 
trines !  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  and  the 
Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?  But  this  people, 
that  know  not  the  law,  are  accursed."  See  how 
full  they  were  of  their  own  sufficiency  !  They 
thought  they  Jcnew  something  whereby  they 
could  determine  about  divine  things,  about  doc- 
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trines  and  messengers,  whether  they  were  of  God 
or  not ;  and  so  in  their  great  boast  of  knowledge, 
they  rejected  the  messenger  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  whom  those  they  called  accursed,  and 
ignorant  of  the  law,  gladly  received,  and  thereby 
obtained  everlasting  salvation  to  their  souls. 
"  G  reat  is  the  -mystery  of  godliness,  and  it  had 
been  better  for  mankind,  had  they  been  content 
with  what  the  holy  ghost  has  revealed,  and  does 
reveal,  than  to  push  their  inquiries  to  such  un- 
reasonable and  unjustfiable  lengths  as  they  have 
done,  in  the  prying  of  that  vulture^ s  eije,  luhich 
hath  not  seen,  and  never  can  see  into  that  which 
is  within  the  veil. 

Some  glances  of  these  things,  individuals  have 
had,  in  the  Lord's  way  and  time,  who  have  taken 
up  the  cross  to  their  own  will  and  wisdom,  sub- 
mitted all  their  natural  powers  and  capacities  to 
the  rectification  of  a  superior,  a  divine  principle, 
and  have  patiently  and  perseveringly  waited  on 
the  Lord,  for  the  opening  of  the  seals  :  but,  as 
Paul  said  in  regard  to  things  seen  in  the  third 
heaven,  so  may  it  be  said  of  certain  things,  which 
have  been  opened  in  our  day  with  unquestionable 
clearness  in  the  pure  vision  of  divine  light,  to 
wit,  that  they  are  words  or  things  in  some  sense 
^'  un^peahahle,'^  and  scarcely  'Mawful  for  a  man 
to  utter,"  because  men  cannot  receive  them. 
For  this  reason  Christ  spake  in  parables,  that  the 
meaning  and  mystery  should  be  hid  from  the 
wise  and  revealed  unto  hahes  ;  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  knovj  those  things,  whereof  he  so  spake  ; 
but  to  others  it  was  not  given,  as  himself 
testified. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the   Autobiography  of  Sarah  (^Lynes) 
Grubb. 

"  Once  when  young  in  the  ministry,  being  at 
an  inn,  with  the  family  with  whom  I  lived,  I 
heard  one  of  them  say,  she  had  placed  a  hand- 
kerchief in  one  of  the  chambers,  and  on  going  to 
fetch  it,  could  not  find  it.  Immediately,  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  a  sense  that  a  young 
girl,  whom  1  had  seen  in  the  house,  had  stolen 
the  handkerchief.  I  was  astonished  at  my  con- 
viction of  this  fact,  for  I  had,  by  no  means,  a 
disposition  to  suspect  any  one  of  evil.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  suppressed;  for  I  saw  with 
clearness,  she  had  committed  the  theft;  what 
showed  it  me,  was  the  light  of  the  Lord,  which 
came  like  lightning  into  my  mind.  I  ran  to 
inquire  for  tlie  girl,  who  came,  not  knowing  my 
business  with  her.  I  looked  at  her,  and  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  told  her  she  had  stolen  the 
handkerchief,  which  she  dared  not  deny,  and  it 
was  produced.  Then  I  spoke  to  her,  the  power  of 
the  Lord  accompanying  what  I  said  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner ;  the  girl  turned  very  pale,  almost  like 
a  corpse.  I  continued  to  declare  of  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  warn  the  young  creature 
for,  perhaps,  twenty  uiinutes.    While  the  Lord's 


word  was  passing  through  me,  a  servant  was 
cleaning  the  floor  of  the  room  where  we  stood  ; 
one,  apparently  of  the  very  lowest  of  her  class. 
She  felt  so  struck  by  the  authority  with  which 
the  communication  was  attended,  that  she  raised 
her  hands  with  astonishment.  The  mother  of 
the  young  girl  came  to  me  before  we  left  the  inn, 
and  asked  me  how  I  could  tell  that  her  daughter 
had  taken  and  concealed  the  handkerchief;  to 
which  I  replied,  that  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  it,  from  a  sense  given  me  by  the  spirit  of 
Truth  in  my  own  mind,  the  anointing  which 
could  not  only  give  me  to  be  without  doubt  in 
this  thing,  but  also  did  influence  all  that  take 
heed  to  it,  so  as  to  lead  them  out  of  sin  and 
bring  them  to  live  godly  lives.  I  told  her,  she 
had  this  gift  of  God  in  herself;  that  all  the 
children  of  men  had  it,  or  a  measure  of  it,  and 
warned  her  to  take  heed  to  it.  I  understood 
they  were  all  Papists  who  heard  me  speak.  After 
this  was  over  and  we  passed  away  from  the  place, 
I  was  so  overcome  with  what  had  occurred,  that 
I  could  not  refrain  from  many  tears. — Letters, 
<&c.,  of  S.  Grubb,  page  6. 

From  a  Correspondent. 

Piety  is  comely,  wherever  found — but  when 
its  fruits  are  apparent  in  early  life,  they  seem 
invested  with  peculiar  beauty.  The  following 
letter  written  by  our  late  friend,  John  Jackson, 
in  his  24th  year,  prior  to  his  coming  forth  in 
the  ministry,  and  before  he  had  manifested  to 
the  world  a  submission  to  the  secret  operations 
of  Divine  Grace,  contains  so  much  that  is  ex- 
cellent, that  its  perusal  may  be  instructive  not 
only  to  the  young  but  to  those  of  riper  years. 
It  alludes  to  some  remarks  made  in  a  religious 
opportunity  in  the  family  of  a  Friend. 

Darby,  9  mo.  1,  1834. 

Dear  Friend  : — I  feel  a  freedom  to  commu- 
nicate a  few  sentiments,  suggested  by  some  re- 
marks thou  made  last  evening  at  M.  C.'s,  in 
which  I  understood  thee  to  hold  out  the  idea, 
that  a  mind  highly  cultivated  aud  improved  by 
a  judicious  application  of  its  time  and  talents  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  not  suscepti- 
ble of  greater  enjoyments,  than  one  ignorant  of 
the  truths  of  philosophy  as  illustrated  by  the 
aid  of  science.  Also,  the  ambition  that  prompts 
man  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  leads  him  to  follow  the  world, 
solely  bent  upon  the  acquisition  of  its  treasures. 
I  do  not  write  with  a  desire  to  be  found  in  op- 
position to  thee,  and  I  hope  that  a  little  inter- 
change of  sentiment  will  prove  that  such  is  not 
the  case ;  therefore  I  submit  my  views  in  the 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  my  heart. 

I  believe  that  we  are  constituted  with  minds 
that  are  designed  for  endless  progression  in 
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knowledge,  virtue,  and  felicity;  and  in  order 
that  every  improvable  faculty  thereof  may  be 
continually  receiving*  new  accessions  of  know- 
ledge, infinite  wisdom  has  seen  best  to  spread 
before  us  a  wide  field  for  contemplation  ;  and 
according  to  my  views  of  the  subject,  our  hap- 
piness is  wisely  connected  with  this  improve- 
ment, which  is  as  essential  to  this  end,  as  the 
exercise  of  the  body  is  conducive  to  its  health. 

By  the  Divine  works  we  are  every  where  sur- 
rounded, and  when  I  consider  myself  admitted  to 
become  a  spectator  thereof,  I  look  upon  them  with 
the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude — and  when  I 
contemplate  the  Majesty  and  Wisdom  that  have 
been  exerted  in  producing  the  order  and  harmo- 
ny that  reign  throughout  the  whole  universe,  I 
cannot  believe  myself  brought  hither  to  look 
with  thoughtless  eyes  upon  so  much  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur,  but  am  led  rather  to  believe, 
that,  properly  directing  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator's  works, 
would  not  only  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  under- 
standing, but  magnify  its  conceptions  of  His 
wisdom  and  power,  and  inspire  the  spirit  of 
gratitude,  devotion  and  reverence. 

Science  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines,  before  which  superstition,  that  grand 
enemy  to  human  happiness,  has  vanished  like 
the  darkness  of  night,  before  the  splendor  of  the 
morning  sun.  In  its  pursuit  the  mind  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  subjects  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of 
existence.  Nature  invites  it  to  a  feast  of  plea- 
sure, and  she  opens  her  inexhaustible  store- 
house and  presents  every  day  new  beauties  and 
new  discoveries  that  afibrd  instruction  to  the  in- 
quiring mind  of  man.  He  may  contemplate  the 
sun  in  its  meridian  splendor,  or,  in  the  silence  of 
the  midnight  hour,  turn  his  eyes  towards  the 
canopy  of  heaven  to  behold  innumerable  worlds 
that  have  had  their  consecrated  paths  from  time 
immemorial,  still  moving  in  the  same  perfect  or- 
der, as  on  the  day 

"  When  nature's  beauteous  form  began 
And  when  to  difTt rent  form  the  waters  sfood, 
As  o'er  the  chaos  moved  the  breathing  God." 

And  will  not  such  contemplations  inspire  him 
with  sentiments  similar  to  these,  "Lord  when  I 
consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
'  tlic  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
:iiid  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitcst  him.  Thou 
liastmade  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor." 

We  discover  too,  by  the  aid  of  science,  those 
laws  by  which  tlio  universe  is  governed  and  in 
what  manner  the  extensive  plans  of  J)ivine  Tro- 
vidence  are  carried  on.  It  enables  us  not  only 
to  direct  the  ship  through  tlio  pathless  ocean, 
but  to  measure  the  comet's  flight  over  fields  of 
unlimited  space.  It  gratifies  tho  vision  of  tlie 
philosopher  with  scenes  of  which  the  ignorant 
have  but  a  faint  conception,  by  making  him  ac- 


quainted with  the  magnitude  of  worlds  placed 
at  such  inconceivable  distances  from  us,  as  to 
appear  but  as  twinkling  luminaries  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  It  teaches  him  to  remember 
that  the  same  Eternal  mind  which  conceived 
their  vast  formation — whose  divine  hand  placed 
them  in  their  proper  ranks  and  gave  them  mo- 
tion, could  by  a  small  exertion  of  its  powers 
reduce  them  to  nothing,  and  hurry  the  world 
with  all  its  glittering  appendages  into  tumult 
and  confusion,  dissolution  and  chaos.  And 
while  we  descend  into  the  remote  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, and  with  the  light  of  chronology  peruse 
the  annals  of  the  past,  we  may  remember  ^that 
time,  on  whose  devastations  we  ponder,  which  has 
caused  the  most  splendid  cities  to  moulder  in  the 
dust,  and  the  proud  empires  of  ancient  renown 
to  sleep  with  the  ashes  of  their  founders,  com- 
pels us  at  the  same  moment  to  advance  towards 
eternity,  and  finally  lands  us  in  its  fathomless 
and  unbounded  ocean. 

And  dost  thou  not  think,  my  dear  friend,  that 
there  are  many  hours  in  the  season  of  youth, 
that  may  be  wisely  appropriated  to  laying  up  a 
fund  of  useful  information  which  memory  shall 
unlock  when  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  in- 
creasing years?  I  do  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to 
inculcate  the  idea  that  we  can  by  scientific  per- 
ception penetrate  the  recesses  of  mysterious  rev- 
elation, or,  by  entering  into  the  intricate  laby- 
rinth of  metaphysical  reasoning,  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  God  Supreme. 

No,  verily,  for  by  such  attempts  too  many 
have  wandered  far  upon  the  barren  mountains  of 
skepticism  and  infidelity,  and  Micn-by  made 
shipwreck  of  hopes  and  feelings  that  would  have 
gone  with  them  through  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,  and  illuminated  their  pathway  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  glory.  I  speak  of  the 
loss  which  such  have  sustained,  with  feelings 
commemorative  of  the  goodness  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  who  has  preserved  me  by  continued  visi- 
tations of  his  fatherly  care,  upon  the  brink  of 
infidelity,  upon  which,  I  fear,  I  once  was  border- 
ing. Ah  !  when  I  contemplate  the  regular  suc- 
j  cession  of  spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  win- 
ter— the  perfect  order  and  harmony  throughout 
Ilis  ample  creation,  and  man,  as  the  centre  to 
which  the  emanations  of  his  beneficence  flow. 
I  dare  not  for  a  moment  doubt  his  existence  and 
the  greatness  of  his  power. 

Although  tho  cndo\Ymcnts  of  li(erntt:ro  nnd 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  may  not  be 
re(inirod,  to  advance  us  in  the  way  of  olernal  life, 
yet,  if  timreby  our  views  of  a  Creator  phould  be 
enlarged  and  our  hearts  inspired  to  declare 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almiirhty  !  tliine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair.    Thyself  how  wondrous  then, 
rn.>^pO!»k»hle--w  ho  .<:ilto9t  above  these  hrareni, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these,  lliy  lowest  works— yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  biyond  thought,  and  power  divine  I" 
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should  tho  ambition  that  prompts  us  outward, 
be  construed  into  a  desire  to  acquire  earthly 
fame  ?  I  own,  that  all  our  pursuits  after  know- 
ledge, should  he  with  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  ways  and  the  works  of  the  Deity,-  because  I 
believe  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  exalt  our 
idea  of  his  goodsess,  and  proportionally  endear 
him  as  a  divine  Benefactor  to  our  hearts. 

"  Philosophy  baptized 
la  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  ejes  indeed,  and  viewing  all  she  sees 

meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 
Gives  Him  His  praise  and  forfeits  not  her  own  : 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days. 
On  all  her  branches.    Piety  has  found 
Friends,  in  the  friends  of  science — and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews." 

I  do  not  wish  thee  to  understand  me  as  look- 
ing to  these  things  as  the  primary  source  of  hap- 
piness. My  desire  is  to  build  upon  a  founda- 
tion that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  that  I  may  be 
found  walking  in  fellowship  with  those  who  feel 
the  communion  of  the  holy  spirit  and  the  love 
of  God  continually  to  abound  in  their  hearts. 
My  own  unfaithfulness  in  maintaining  the  in- 
egrity  of  a  self-denying  follower  of  the  cross, 
has  made  me  unworthy  to  become  even  one  of 
the  hindermosfc  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  yet, 
desiring  to  advance,  such  precious  opportunities 
as  we  had  last  evening  afi'ords  me  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  language  cannot  express.  To 
feel  the  sensible  presence  of  that  Being,  whom 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  and  the 
mind  tilled  with  a  desire  that  His  knowledge 
might  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea,  is  a  privilege  that  I  highly  appreciate.  In- 
deed when  I  think  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
many  professing  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
moral  darkness  that  envelopes  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  not  God,  ray  spirit  is  clothed  with 
earnest  desires  that  the  great  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest would  send  forth  his  dedicated  children  and 
qualify  them  more  and  more  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with 
power,  that  the  borders  of  Zion  might  be  en- 
larged, and  converts  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  be 
multiplied  like  the  drops  of  the  morning. 

In  thy  labors  to  promote  this  great  cause, 
thou  hast  the  unity  and  sympathy  of  my  feel- 
ings— and  knowing  thy  advanced  experience  is 
capable  of  affording  a  helping  hand,  I  would  so- 
licit its  extension  towards  a  brother,  oftentimes 
laboring  under  discouragements,  yet  desirous  to 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  and  the 
support  of  its  testimonies.  Of  latter  times  my 
mind  has  been  led  to  look  at  the  beauty  and 
sweet  simplicity  of  those  Christian  testimonies 
professedly  supported  by  those  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing, who  manifested  so  great  an  obedience  to  the 
opening  visions  of  light,  as  to  support  them  in 
the  midst  of  persecution,  thus  evincing  to  the 
world,  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.    Theirs  was  a  religion,  that  con- 


sisted in  a  practical  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  although  it  was  unadorned  with  the  vain 
embellishments  of  art,  yet  it  shone  as  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  the  light  whereof  spread  abroad  among 
the  nations,  and  many  were  gathered  thereby  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  salvation  that  was  found 
within  her  gates.  Oh  that  these  testimonies 
could  advance  continually,  until  all  that  is  op- 
posed to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should  be  sha- 
ken to  the  very  foundation,  and  the  power  of 
eternal  truth  spread  and  prevail  in  the  earth. 

I  have  extended  this  communication  beyond 
what  I  expected,  for  which  I  offer  no  apology, 
save  that  which  is  found  in  the  freedom  I  feel  to 
communicate  my  sentiments  to  thee. 

My  love  to  and  for  thyself,  the  portion 

always  due  from  Thy  friend, 

John  Jacksok. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
A  CHAPTER  ON  COMETS. 

Comets  have  been,  in  all  ages,  regarded  with 
intense  interest,  both  by  the  peasant  and  the 
philosopher.  Their  sudden  and  singular  appear- 
ance, their  great  magnitude  and  velocity,  and  the 
usual  appendage  of  a  stream,  or,  as  it  has  been 
commonly  called,  a  tail,  projected  from  the  side 
furthest  from  the  sun,  have  rendered  them  objects 
of  the  highest  curiosity.  The  term  tail,  however, 
is  by  no  means  happy,  as,  in  receding  from  the 
sun,  the  tail  goes  before  and  not  behind  the  body 
of  the  comet.  This  appendage  presents  some- 
what the  appearance  of  hair;  hence  the  name 
comet,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  coma, — "a 
lock  of  hair.''  These  bodies  in  their  motion  are 
not  confined  to  the  zone  in  which  the  planets 
move,  but  come  from  remote  regions  of  space. 
The  curves  or  orbits  which  they  describe  are  also  j 
very  eccentric  )  that  is,  greatly  deviating  from  a 
circle.  In  this  respect  they  are  distinguished 
from  planets.  The  orbit  of  Mercury,  for  instance, 
has  a  considerable  eccentricity,  his  least  distance, 
compared  with  his  greatest,  being  as  about  2  tp 
3;  whereas  these  elements  in  the  orbits  of  some 
comets  are  more  than  a  1000  to  1. 

The  sun  is  found  to  be  at  the  focus  of  their 
orbits,  and  his  gravitation  is  the  centripetal  force  i 
concerned  in  the  description  of  their  tracks.  \ 
From  him  they  derive  their  light,  which  is  re-  - 
fleeted  to  us  from  their  whole  volume;  but  their 
texture  seems  not  sufficiently  compact  to  present  * 
the  varying  phases,  as  in  the  moon  and  several 
of  the  planets.    It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  the  materials  of  a  comet,  in  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  sun,  may  for  the  time  become  self- 
luminous  ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary and  rapid  changes  which  then  take  place,  . 
that  some  extremely  powerful  excitation  is  pro-  • 
duced  by  the  proximity  of  that  luminary,  not 
unlikely  of  an  electrical  nature,  and  sufl5cient  to 
induce  a  phosphorescent  property  in  the  highly  ; 
attenuated  substance  of  the  nebulous  appendage  ' 
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if  the  comet.    Several  of  these  bodies  are  en- 
irely  devoid  of  streams  or  tails,  presenting 
nerely  a  round  or  oval  figure,  resembling  a  mass 
>f  vapor  or  mist.  After  the  most  careful  examina- 
ioa  with  tbe  best  telescopes,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  even  the  nucleus,  or  the  body  of  the 
;omet  itself,  ever  consists  of  matter  in  a  solid 
Uate.    Some  are  quite  transparent,  so  that  the 
smallest  stars  can  be  seen  through  the  most 
iense  part  of  them.    Hence,  from  their  great 
thinness,  these  curious  bodies  seldom  shine  with 
mything  like  the  brightness  of  the  planets ', 
though,  in  this  respect,  there  is  the  greatest  di- 
versity among  them,  which  we  must  attribute  to 
diflferences  in  their  densities,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  physical  elements,  as 
adapted  for  the  absorption  or  reflection  of  light. 
Their  light  usually  resembles  loose,  faintlj'-illu- 
rained  vapor,  but  several  have  exhibited  tints  of 
faint  red,  some  of  blue,  and  others  of  a  bright 
gold  color.    It  is  only  during  their  passage  in 
tha  lower  parts  of  their  orbits  that  they  become 
visible  to  us;  at  about  five  or  six  times  our  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  they  are  lost  through  the 
feebleness  of  their  light.    Hence  only  large  and 
'bright  comets  remain  visible  for  any  considerable 
time. 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  we  may  observe,  in 
the  velocity  of  different  comets.  The  great 
comet  of  1680,  and  that  of  1843,  are  remarkable 
instances  of  this;  the  velocity  of  the  latter  at 
the  perihelion  (the  point  of  the  orbit  nearest  to 
the  sun)  was  36G  miles  in  one  second  of  time. 
Both  these  comets  approached  nearer  to  the  sun 
than  any  others  that  have  been  computed.  That 
of  1680  passed  round  the  sun  at  a  distance  from 
his  surface  of  one-third  of  his  radius,  or  about 
147,000  miles,  while  that  of  1843  was  at  one 
time  only  one-seventh  of  his  radius,  or  about 
03,000  miles  distant  from  the  luminous  sUrfacc 
of  that  glorious  and  wonderful  body.  To 
what  an  enormous  heat  must  these  comets 
have  been  exposed — a  heat  that  would  have 
melted,  and  perliaps  rendered  gaseous,  all  our 
earths,  rocks  and  metals.  From  their  amazing 
velocity,  their  distance  from  the  sun  would  very 
rapidly  increase,  but  still  the  heating  influence  of 
the  latter  would  be  prodigious.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  the  intensity  of  heat  upon  the  comet 
of  1843  must  have  been  47,000  tinies  greater 
than  what  wc  experience  at  about  3000  times 
the  distance  of  that  body  from  the  sun.  If  .we 
regard  thin  as  wholly  free  thermometric  heat,  it 
is  to  us  inconceivable  that  the  comet  was  not 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  actual  dissipation  of 
its  sulistancc  in  space. 

The  dilatation  which  comets  undergo  froni  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  rapidity  witii  which 
it  takes  place,  is  astonishing.  The  comet  of  I6S0 
threw  off  a  streamer  or  tail,  on  the  side  turned 
from  the  sun,  of  GO  millions  of  miles  in  length, 
and  this  in  the  space  of  48  hours.    Ita  direction 


would  suggest  that  some  powerful  repellent  force 
must  have  been  exerted  upon  it  by  the  sun  It 
subsequently  attained  to  a  length  of  123  mlllicns 
of  miles.  One  that  appeared  in  1769  had  a 
stream  of  48  millions  of  miles ;  and  the  beauti- 
ful comet  of  1811,  visible  for  several  months, 
was  accompanied  by  one,  divided  into  two 
branches,  that  extended  over  180  millions  of 
miles.  In  this  comet,  as  is  generally  observed, 
the  streamer  was  separated  by  an  invisible  atmos- 
phere from  the  head,  which  was  about  540,000 
miles  in  diameter. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  matter  of  tbe 
tails,  projected  to  so  great  a  distance,  -could  ever 
be  all  again  collected  by  the  attraction  of  the 
nucleus,  or  main  body  of  the  comet.  This  may 
partly  account  for  the  observed  decrease  of  this 
appendage  at  the  successive  visits  of  the  same 
comet.  The  material  thus  left  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sun,  may  also,  by  the  agency  of  this 
powerful  attraction,  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  that  nebulous  medium  or  atmosphere 
surrounding  him,  called  the  zodiacal  light,  which 
very  much  resembles  the  matter  of  a  comet's 
tail.  While  some  comets  are  entirely  without 
this  appendage,  others  have  been  seen  with 
several,  as  the  comet  of  1823,  which  had  two  tails. 
They  were  of  unequal  magnitude  and  brightness  ; 
the  larger  and  brighter  one  turned  from  the  sun, 
the  smaller  nearly  towards  it.  Another,  seen  in 
1744,  had  no  less  than  six  streams  about  30° 
long,  spread  out  over  a  very  considerable  angle. 
Except  in  small  comets,  we  may  add,  the  tails 
are  seldom  straight. 

It  is  a  comparatively  modern  discovery  that 
these  bodies,  erratic  as  they  appear,  are  in  their 
motions  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  forces  which 
regulate  planetary  motion.  It  is,  for  instance, 
capable  of  demonstration  from  laws  of  gravity, 
that  a  body  projected  at  a  given  distance  from 
the  sun  with  any  amount  of  velocity,  unless 
thrown  directly  toward  the  centre,  must,  in 
scientific  language,  describe  a  curve.  In  order, 
too,  that  it  may  revolve  permanently,  it  must 
describe  either  a  circle,  or  that  oval  figure  called 
an  ellipse.  After  the  most  careful  olstrvations 
of  the  great  comet  of  1680,  made  by  Newton 
and  Dr.  Halley,  an  elliptical  orbit  was  computed 
and  laid  di^wn  to  represent  its  observed  motion, 
and  this  orbit  was  rigorously  maintained  through- 
out its  visible  course. 

The  first  actual  prediction  of  a  conuM's  return 
to  the  sun  was  made  by  Pr.  Halley,  and  l)is  at- 
tempt, apparently  so  darinn  and  hazardous,  was 
crowiud  with  success.  Having  (diservod  and 
co]nj)Ulcd  the  eletnenta  of  n  spKiidid  comet  that 
appeared  in  ItiS'J,  with  a  tail  f^O"^  in  lenpth,  he 
r(  inaiked  a  striking  coincide  iw  e  bctwoi  n  its  ele- 
ments and  those  of  two  large  comets  recorded  in 
the  years  1()07  and  1531,  and  he  conceived  ihoy 
might  be  three  distinct  visits  of  one  and  llio 
same  comet.    Now  betwccu  these  dates  thi  r<> 
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were  respectively  intervals  of  76  and  75  years: 
adding,  therefore,  77  years  to  the  period  when  he 
himself  observed  it,  he  ventured  to  predict  its 
next  return  in  1759.  He  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  its  motion  would  be  affected  by  the 
attractions  of  the  planets,  and  that  the  differences 
in  the  periods  of  its  return,  as  given  above, 
might  be  thus  accounted  for.  Halley  did  not 
live  to  see  his  predictions  fulfilled ;  but  the  high 
probability  of  a  successful  result  encouraged  the 
astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  that  period 
to  investigate  most  minutely  all  the  effects  due 
to  planetary  disturbance  on  the  orbit  of  the 
comet ;  and  it  was  finally  concluded  that  it  would 
come  to  the  perihelion  in  the  middle  of  April, 
1759.  It  did  so  on  the  32th  oe  March  in 
THAT  YEAR.  G18  days  had  been  allowed  for  the 
influence  of  the  attraction  of  the  various  planets 
in  delaying  the  arrival  of  the  expected  stranger; 
100  being  due  to  Saturn,  and  518  to  Jupiter. 
The  calculation  of  the  astronomers,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  was  a  near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  was  a 
glorious  triumph  of  the  intellect  over  sense.  The 
path  of  the  comet  had  to  be  computed  from  day 
to  day;  it  was  exposed,  too,  to  disturbing  influ- 
ences, varying  in  intensity  and  direction,  while 
for  nearly  77  years  it  was  invisible.  This  noble 
achievement  was  effected  by  the  spiritual  intellect 
of  man,  in  reliance  on  the  certainty  of  those  laws 
by  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  govern 
the  world  of  matter,  and  which,  by  scrutiny  and 
thought,  it  has  also  been  his  will  that  man  should 
discover.  In  this  instance  the  astronomer's 
patient  and  laudable  inquiry  met  with  an  ample 
and  rich  reward.  The  next  return  of  Halley's 
comet  was  predicted  for  1835  ;  and  after  all  the 
elements  of  disturbance  had  been  re-computed 
with  the  most  rigorous  and  indefatigable  care, 
its  passage  through  the  perihelion,  after  the 
absence  of  76  years,  was  foretold  within  ten  days 
of  its  actual  occurrence.  Had  certain  discoveries 
since  made  by  Professor  Airy  been  known  at  the 
time,  the  prediction  would  have  been  fnlfilled  to 
the  very  day.  The  appearance  of  this  comet  at 
its  several  visits  have  been  considerably  different, 
but  its  identity  has  been  accurately  verified.  Its 
next  return  may  be  expected  in  1911. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Approbation  oe  our  Families,  who 
are  with  us  in  our  secret  hours,  hear  our  pri- 
vate converse,  know  the  habits  of  our  lives  and 
the  bent  of  our  dispositions,  is,  or  should  be,  to 
us,  far  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  than  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  or  the  worship  of  the 
world. 


MOMENTS  IN  HEAVEN. 

There  are  moments  when  every  spirit  that 
hath  breathed  eternal  life,  feels  in  the  presence 
of  some  great  and  unknown  power.  In  the  cool 
evening,  the  shady  noon,  or  the  dewy  morning. 


all  and  every  one  hath  felt  that  some  power  above 
the  earth  was  near.  A  silent  spell  sheds  o'er 
the  spirit  a  foretaste  of  Heaven's  joy.  Thoughts 
come  as  rays  of  light  illuminating  the  cell  within, 
and,  peering  out  over  the  lovely  landscape,  reveal 
beauties  that  were  never  seen  before. 

FR I  E  1^1)  FTFtE  L  J7r  G  E  N  C  K  h" 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  15,  1855. 

The  name  of  Job  Scott,  as  author  of  the  lead- 
ing article  in  our  last  number,  was  unintentionally 
omitted. 

"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  This 
is  a  scripture  declaration,  and  to  remember  them 
and  do  them  good  remains  to  be  a  part  of  our 
Christian  duty.  We  cannot  but  regard  with  in- 
terest many  of  the  reformatory  measures  of  our 
day  that  have  for  their  object  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  this  class  among  us,  and  more 
especially  those  which  promote  habits  of  useful 
industry,  which  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the 
mind  and  awaken  feelings  of  self-respect  by 
furnishing  not  only  literary  knowledge,  but  also 
that  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  A  report  has  recently  been 
furnished  us  in  relation  to  what  our  Sisters  are 
doing  in  a  neighboring  city. 

The  account  of  the  school  for  the  little  German  . 
girls  inspired  us  with  the  hope  that  the  seed  thus 
sown  may  yield  an  abundant  harvest.    We  think 
it  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good.  The  old  adage 
still  holds  good,    an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."    Hence  do  we  not  only  hail 
this  important  movement  in  New  York,  with 
pleasure,  but  also  the      Homes  for  Friendless  • 
Children"  in  our  own  city.  We  cannot  butbelieve, 
that  if  those  in  whose  hearts  the  feelinss  of 
benevolence  have  ripened  into  active  operation,  , 
carry  forward  the  great  work  with  an  eye  single  ; 
to  Him  who  can  alone  bless  their  efforts,  that  in  : 
after  years  many  of  those  who  have  been  thus  i 
shielded  and  cared  for  when  they  could  not  care  " 
for  themselves,  will     arise  up  and  call  them  ] 
blessed."  [ 

The  following  information  relative  to  the  early  } 
interest  of  our  community  in  the  cause  of  educa-  ' 
tion  is  gleaned  from  an  editorial  notice  in  the  . 
Public  Ledger,  and  shews  that  much  good  can  be  | 
accomplished  by  individual  energy.  i 

The  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establish-  | 
ment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools"   was  \ 
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riginati  d  in  the  winter  of  1799,  among  some 
pprenticeS;  clerks  and  young  men  just  commenc- 
ng  business,  who,  seeing  the  disadvantages  the 
hildren  of  the  poor  labored  under  at  that  time 
opiocure  an  education,  generously  formed  an 
ssociation  f(  r  the  purpose  of  teaching  gratui- 
ously  such  children  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
ducation.  A  night  school  was  opened,  and, 
Iternately,  these  youthful  pioneers  in  so  momen- 
ous  an  undertaking  commenced  the  work,  giving 
Dstructions  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  pupils, 
.'he  first  season  their  entire  revenue  was  sixteen 
ollars,  derived  from  their  own  contributions.  The 
uccess  of  the  experiment  was  so  great  that  the 
ucceeding  year  the  members  taxed  themselves 
ach  one  dollar  per  month  and  opened  a  day 
chool.  The  school  rapidly  increased,  and  an 
.ct  of  incorporation  was  deemed  necessary. 

While  these  young  men  were  practically  estab- 
ishing  the  common  school  institution,  a  wealthy 
j-erman,  Christopher  Ludwig,  was  providing 
unds  for  a  similar  institution.  This  gentleman 
miigrated  from  Germany,  a  poor  lad,  with  much 
xperience  in  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  the 
•  umble  and  useful  occupation  of  baking,  and 
.vith  twenty-five  pounds  as  the  extent  of  his 
brtune  when  he  embarked  for  Philadelphia. 
With  industry,  frugality  and  enterprise,  he 
nonaged  to  make  money  in  baking  gingerbread 
u  Letitia  court.  He  accumulated  property,  and 
It  his  death,  in  IHOl,  left  $8000  to  the  Associa- 
ion  which  should  first  be  incorporated  for  the 
)urpose  of  teaching  gratis  the  poor  children  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  magnitude  of  the  bequest  induced  the 
Trustees  of  the  I'ennsylvania  University  to  be- 
;orae  a  competitor  fur  it,  against  the  Philadelphia 
society  above  referred  to.  It  was  required  that 
he  act  of  incorporation,  after  receiving  the 
)fficial  signatures,  should  be  enrolled  at  Lancaster. 
The  ageiit  of  the  University  and  the  agent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  started  on  a  race  to  Lan- 
Mster,  each  with  a  deed  in  his  pocket,  to  get  the 
jcnefit  of  a  first  enrolment,  which  would  secure 
;hc  legacy.  The  University  man,  though  on 
loraeback,  and  with  the  first  start,  let  the  agent 
)f  the  Society  distance  him  before  he  reached  the 
irst  stopping  place,  and  he  abandoned  the  race. 
The  Society's  man  kept  on,  unconscious  of  his 
ictory,borrowingand  hiring  horses  from  farmers 
when  his  own  gave  out,  and  reached  Lanciister, 
iixty-six  miles,  in  seven  hours,  and  had  the  eu- 
•olment  properly  made  and  recorded.  This 
ecured  the  legacy,  and  enabled  the  society  to 
j;reatly  extend  its  operations.  The  citizens  sub- 
icribed  $2,800  additional,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  15  enjamin  Hush.  A  school-iiouse  was  fitted  I 
ip,  and  Thomas  Walters,  in  1S02,  undertook  the  I 
luties  of  the  first  regular  teacher  of  the  school,  | 
ivith  sixty  pupils.  The  friends  of  the  school  i 
jontiuued  to  augment,  and  also  the  number  of 
)upils.    In  1811,  a  school  for  girls  wa.n  cstub- ' 


lished.  In  1814,  under  the  managers  of  the 
same  society,  two  Lancasterian  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  Southwark,  and  the  County  Com- 
missioners allowed  the  Society  86  a  pupil  for  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  which  the  managers 
admitted  into  the  school.  The  next  year  the 
Legislature  made  provisions  for  public  schools, 
and  relieved  the  Society  of  its  duties,  though  it 
continued  to,  and  still  does,  support  two  free 
schools. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  yet  zealously 
active  in  the  encouragement  and  support  of  means 
designed  to  elevate  the  poorer  classes,  and  furnish 
them  with  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  rich, 
to  enlarge  their  mental  capacities  and  qualify 
them  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Our  Free  Schools  have  extended  far  and  wide 
the  means  of  education,  and  no  child  need  now 
be  without  the  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  in  that  occupation  for  which  he  has  a 
talent  or  preference. 

We  cannot  approve  of  all  the  practices  en- 
couraged and  the  sentiments  inculcated  in  our 
public  schools,  at  the  present  time ;  yet  we  be- 
lieve the  free  school  system  is  a  necessary  element 
for  the  healthful  sustenance  of  our  form  of 
government. 


In  our  last  number  it  was  announced  that  the 
Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
were  deliberating  on  the  petition  of  Passmore 
Williamson,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  On  7th 
day,  the  8th  inst.,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was 
delivered  in  Philadelphia  by  Judge  151ack,  ad- 
verse to  the  granting  of  the  petition.  Judge 
Knox  dissenting.  Our  space  will  not  admit  the 
publication  of  the  voluminous  opinions  on  which 
grounds  for  the  decision  and  the  dissent  of  Judge 
Knox  are  founded.  They  will  be  published  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  United  States,  and  those 
interested  in  the  important  issues  involved  in  the 
case,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  for 
themselves. 

The  colored  men,  IJallard  and  Custis,  who 
wore  convicted  of  an  assault  and  battery  on  John 
11.  Wheeler,  appeared  before  Judge  Kelly  on 
7tli  day  hist,  and  were  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  (^f  ten  dollars  each  to  the  Ciuiunonwcahh,  to 
pay  (ho  costs  of  prosecution,  and  to  be  comniit- 
tcd  to  prison  for  one  week. 

Passmore  Willianison  still  remains  a  prison*  r 
in  IMoynuK  using,  and  bears  liis  incarceration 
with  manly  fortitude,  supported,  as  we  beliovo 
he  is,  by  a  conscience  void  of  otfence,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  cause  of  his  iniprisouuicnt. 
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LETTER    OF    SYMPATHY    TO  PASSMORE 
WILLIAMSON. 
Lake  kSuperior,  on  Board  the  North  Star, ") 
August  11,  1855.  / 

My  Dear  Sir, — With  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation I  have  learned  the  story  of  your  im- 
prisonment ;  and  now,  from  this  distant  retreat, 
where  I  am  for  the  moment,  I  make  haste  to 
send  you  my  sympathy. 

From  beginning  to  end — from  side  to  side, 
and  in  every  aspect — this  transaction  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  clear,  indubitable,  and  utterly 
unmitigated  outrage.  The  new-fangled  doctrine, 
that  a  slavemaster  can  voluntarily  import  his 
alleged  slave — of  course  with  all  the  revolting 
incidents  of  Slavery — into  the  Free  States,  is 
not  more  odious  than  it  is  preposterous.  It 
is  scouted  by  reason  and  disowned  by  universal 
jurisprudence.  You  were  right  in  disregarding 
it.  In  stepping  forward  to  remind  persons 
claimed  as  slaves  on  this  pretext,  that  all  such 
claim  is  baseless,  you  did  a  good  work.  It  was 
this  knowledge  which  filled  them  with  confi- 
dence to  regain  their  Grod-given  liberty.  And 
for  this  it  appears  that  you  have  been  brought 
before  a  man  who,  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,"  has  cast  you  into  prison.  This 
outrage  was  rendered  more  outrageous  by  the 
way  in  which  it  was  done. 

It  was  perpetrated  through  the  great  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  This  writ  of  freedom  and  de- 
liverance, which  in  England  has  often  been  styled 
the  palladium  of  the  Constitution — which  is 
recognised  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  Constitu- 
tional Grovernment — which  finds  no  place  in  a 
despotism,  and  which  is  the  very  master-key 
appointed  to  unlock  prison  doors  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free — has  been  made  in  your  case, 
by  a  hocus  pocus  without  precedent,  the  instru- 
ment of  imprisonment  and  oppression. 

Strange  and  disgraceful  as  all  this  is,  it  must 
be  considered  as  the  natural  fruit  of  slavery. 
Any  person,  whosoever  he  may  be — whether 
simple  citizen  or  magistrate — who  undertakes  to 
uphold  this  wrong,  seems  forthwith  to  lose  his 
reason.  He  may  be  just,  humane  and  decent  in 
other  things,  but  in  the  support  of  slavery  he 
becomes  unjust,  inhuman  and  indecent — often 
in  obvious  unconsciousness  of  his  degradation. 
The  blindness  which  makes  him  insensible  to  a 
wrong  so  transcendent,  naturally  makes  him 
insensible  to  the  lesser  wrong  by  which  it  is 
maintained.  What  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
the  trial  by  jury,  the  privilege  of  debate,  or 
your  liberty  or  mine,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
person  who  has  already  screwed  himself  to  the 
pitch  of  injustice  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  an  institution  which  separates  parent  and 
child — which  stamps  woman  as  a  concubine — 
which  shuts  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and  which 
snatches  from  the  weak  all  the  hard-earned 
fruits  of  incessant  toil  ? 


But  there  must  bean  end  to  these  things; 
and  as  Shakespeare  found  a  jewel  in  the  toad's 
head,  so  do  I  find  a  cheering  omen  in  the  in- 
justice which  has  made  you  its  victim.    There  j 
is  an  old  saying,  handed  down  from  distant  : 
antiquity,  that,     Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  | 
they  first  make  mad  '/^  and  I  have  often  of  late  Ij 
been  impressed  by  its  truth.  The  Slave  Oligarchy  'l 
is  mad,  and  their  overflowing  madness  runs  I 
through  every  agent  and  tool.    In  all  that  they  \ 
do — especially  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  and  its  j 
cruel  enforcement,  the  Nebraska  Bill  and  its  li 
felonious  administration,  and  now  in  the  im-  1 
prisonment  of  an  unoffending  citizen — I  rejoice  , 
to  believe  that  there  is  unmistakeable  evidence  I 
of  that  madness  which  precedes  a  fall.    Verily  - 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  returning  justice  will  i  ii 
once  more  bear  sway;  then,  among  the  triumphs  ;  ;i 
of  Freedom,  will  be  a  reckoning  with  unjust  !  ( 
judges.  ]) 

Meanwhile,  accept  my  congratulations  on  the  j  i 
portion  of  responsibility  and  dignity  which  is 

yours.    It  is  a  privilege  to  suffer  for  truth  ;  and  : 

1  envy  not  the  meanness  of  that  soul  which  ',fi 

would  hesitate  to  prefer  the  stone  walls  of  a  c 

prison,  to  the  cushioned  seat  of  the  magistrate  i 

by  whose  irrational  and  tyrannical  edict  you  have  jv 

been  condemned.  |a 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  regard, 

very  faithfully  yours,  jo 

CHARLES  SUMNER.  t 

Passmore  Williamson,  Esq.,  Moyamensing  Prison,  L 

Philadelphia.  ( 


Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  ScJwol  k 
Association  for  Geiinan  Girls.  April,  1855.  |tl 

The  Managers  of  the  Industrial  School  fv)r  ji 
German  Girls,  present  the  following  Report  to  jli 
the  Society  : —  jtl 

This  School  is  intended  for  the  Street  children  i[t 
of  the  German  quarter  of  our  City — for  those  \\ 
who  from  ignorance  of  our  language,  poverty  of  ih 
parents,  or  gross  indifference  to  its  necessity,  are  \  \ 
unwilling  or  unable  to  attend  the  Public  Schools,  .j  t 
It  has  been  open  without  interruption,  through  i|  1 
two  winters  and  one  summer,  and,  we  feel  con-  i  j 
vinced  there  is,  at  present,  no  better  way  of  I  \ 
reaching  these  neglected  girls,  so  exposed  to  all  I 
the  temptations  of  a  large  city.    The  general  : 
arrangements  of  these  School.*  are  too  well  knowu  > 
to  require  special  notice.    This  was  removed  on  \\ 
the  first  of  May,  from  the  single  room  in  which  .| 
it  was  opened  the  previous  winter,  to  a  house 
No.  14  Avenue  C,  near  Second  Street,  where  \ 
r20  children  may  be  received  every  day,  except  '\ 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  two  comfortable  school-  \  ] 
rooms.    A  good  dinner  is  provided  for  them,  | 
with  meat  three  times  a  week,  which  a  certain  j  , 
number  of  the  older  girls  assist  the  Matron  in  [ 
preparing.  They  are  taught  to  do  general  house-  ;  i 
work,  to  wash  and  iron  such  coarse  articles  as  t 
are  used  in  the  School,  and  to  keep  the  house  in  ;  ■ 
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c  er.  The  Matron  bathes  each  child  once  a 
^:3k,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  are  taught  to 
£7  upon  plain  garments,  which  are  given  to 
t  m  as  they  may  require  them. 

The  Infant  Scliool  is  under  the  care  of  a 
]  ncipal  teacher,  who  devotes  her  wholp  time 
t  forty  little  girls  from  six  to  ten  years  old, 
t  chiug  them  through  pictures,  until  they  can 
t  derstand  English.  They  learn  readily  and 
)  :h  patient  attention.  Their  minds  are  in  gene- 
1  wakeful,  active  and  clear,  and  their  disposi- 
t  ns  affectionate  and  docile.  The}^  are  easily 
i  crested  by  religious  instruction,  which  is 
i  /ays  of  the  simplest  and  most  direct  character. 
\  ey  listen  attentively  to  little  talks  about  the 
1  ht  and  wrong,  as  to  some  new  thing,  and  the 
i  -erest  and  curiosity  they  evince  is  very  differ- 
( i  from  the  manner  of  children,  long  accustomed 
t  such  teachings.  The  gentle,  kindly  influence 
V  the  Principal  is  much  increased  by  her  visit- 
i ;  the  homes  of  the  children,  which  is  done 

<  istantly. 

The  School  for  older  girls  numbers  eighty-two, 
;  >m  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age — under  the 
rarge  of  a  Principal,  assisted  by  the  volunteer 
t  .chers.^  The  order,  regularity,  and  self-control 
'  lich  exist  in  this  School,  are  very  remarkable ; 
!  (!  spring  from  the  Principal's  decided,  but 
riet  influence,  without  the  use  of  punishment 

<  reward.  The  number  of  ladies  who  have 
1  ight  through  the  winter,  has  been  sixty  a  week 

■  dividing  their  attendance  between  the  morning 
i  d  afternoon.  Many  have  served  through  two 
s  ;ere  winters,  with  great  perseverance  and  faith- 
J  ness — and  we  look  to  this  intercourse  between 
1  3  poor  and  the  highly  favored,  as  the  most 
'  luable  feature  of  this  form  of  charity.  It  has 
.  i  in  many  cases  to  a  personal  interest  between 
13  teacher  and  some  one  child,  which  may  be 
'  3  means  of  influencing  her  future  life — giving 
i  r  a  friend  and  adviser  whom  she  may  approach 

■  th  coniidcnce.  Many  of  those  connected  with 
I  J  School  receive  one  child  on  Saturday,  to 
I  tch  her  f;ome  nicer  kind  of  work,  to  create  a 

sto  for  more  refining  amusements,  and  to  try 
awaken  her  religious  feelings  through  personal 
tcrcourse,  and  through  the  aff"ections.  There 
0  difiorc'ut  ways  of  carrying  out  such  an  object, 
itcd  to  diflcrcnt  tastes  or  circumstances.  The 
'II  can  (ind  a  way  of  using  what  we  have  and 
lat  wo  arc — God's  gifts  to  us — for  the  good  of 
hers. 

ThrouLili  the  German  visitor,  and  the  volun- 
monthly  visitors,  every  child  has  been  visited, 
id  we  know  the  condition  of  iho  family.  The 
ports  of  all  our  habitual  visitors  are  to  the 
nu!  etfect,  'J'liey  say — We  can  hnrdly  oxer- 
■io  too  much  care  in  lliis  matter  of  giving, 
liven  by  the  hard  season  to  beg,  when,  pcrha})s, 
oy  never  begged  before,  it  lins  becouK!  easy  tt) 
em,  and  may  readily  become  habitual."  'JMie 
dioious  manner  in  which  garments  have  been 


distributed  in  the  School  after  close  inquiry,  and 
the  rules  which  prevent  the  teachers  from  giving 
to  their  classes,  have  had  a  very  favorable  in- 
fluence in  doing  away  with  that  constant  asking 
for  clothing,  which  both  parents  and  children 
seemed  to  think  the  only  object,  of  those  who 
came  to  serve  them,  was  to  gratify. 

Of  those  sent  to  the  Public  Schools  we  receive, 
generally,  good  accounts.  We  wish  to  keep  up 
their  connexion  with  the  School,  by  encouraging 
them  to  take  books  from  the  Circulating  Library, 
belonging  to  the  School  and  bj  attending  the 
Christmas  and  other  festivals.  The  Library  has 
two  hundred  volumes,  donations  from  publishers 
and  friends,  and  about  twenty-five  children  take 
out  books.  They  are  returned  with  regularity, 
and  it  is  considered  a  distinction  to  have  them. 
Several  little  girls  say  that  they  teach  their 
mothers  some  of  the  words  and  tell  them  the 
stoiies.  This  loan  of  books  is  an  inducement  to 
study  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  sufiicient 
English  is  learned  to  entitle  them  to  take  out  a 
book,  is  very  encouraging. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  misery  and  this  grow- 
ing pauperism  of  our  City — the  saddest  thought 
and  fact  of  this  sad  winter — we  may  console 
ourselves  with  the  feeling  that  this,  our  work 
among  children,  cannot  fail  to  do  some  good, 
even  if  it  be  partial  and  limited.  The  influences 
under  which  they  are  brought,  and  the  spirit 
which  leads  our  teachers  to  go  to  these  poor 
vagrants,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  them  to  come 
to  us,  must  make  its  true  impression  upon  them. 
It  is  no  child's  play  which  should  fill  womcns' 
Tiiinds  and  hearts  in  this  country.  The  time  has 
passed  when  they  may  think  their  duties  are 
bounded  by  their  own  walls.  la  an  earlier  and 
ruder  age  of  Christianity,  when  protection  was 
necessary  for  those  whose  consciences  called  them 
to  duties  which  lay  beyond  their  homes,  the  garb 
and  authority  of  the  Church  gave  to  a  fjw  that 
security  which  law  and  an  advanced  civilization 
now  provide  for  all.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
of  Mercy  live  up  to  this  view  of  woniens'  duties, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other — and  with  tlie  cor- 
ruptions and  prejudices  of  the  Old  World,  the 
dress  of  a  nun  and  the  sanctity  of  religious  vows, 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  that  re.-^peet  and  de- 
ference, which  women  so  generally  roocive  among 
us.  This,  in  changing  their  position,  enlarges 
their  duties  and  increases  their  responsibilities. 
The  independence  they  enjoy,  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  older  countries,  slnnild  bean  incentive 
to  increased  faithfulness  in  using  it.  The  educa- 
tion they  receive,  often  only  limited  by  c.ipacity 
or  inclination,  sliould  be  something  niore  than  a 
dead  letter,  an  affair  of  expense  or  display,  or  at 
best  of  selfisli  and  refined  grati float i(Mi.  The 
position  of  women  in  this  country,  more  peculiar 
tiian  they  are  aware  of,  and  exciting  ihe  atten- 
tion of  Kuropeiins  to  an  extent  not  understood 
among  us,  brings  with  it  responsibilities  which 
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it  would  be  well  for  them  to  consider.  There ' 
is  no  privilege  without  its  attendant  duty — and 
these  blessings  of  education  and  of  freedom, 
should  result  in  enlarged  minds  and  capacities, 
wider  interests  than  those  which  have  generally 
satisfied  women ;  should  strengthen  their  resolu- 
tions and  enable  them  to  direct  wisely  their  sym- 
pathies and  exertions.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by 
those  whose  sense  of  Christian  duty  leads  them 
among  prisoners,  that  this  preventive  work  for 
children  is  the  chief  hope  they  have  for  the  de- 
crease of  crime  in  large  cities.  Every  feeling  of 
gratitude  towards  God,  of  obedience  to  the  words 
and  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Him,  whose  life 
was  with  the  lowly  and  neglected,  should  make 
this  work  among  the  poor,  especially  among 
children,  a  part  of  the  recognized  duty  of  every 
woman,  to  be  discharged  as  all  other  duties  are, 
with  self-sacrifice  and  effort,  and  at  some  personal 
cost  and  labor. 

MY  GROPINGS  NINE  MILES  UNDER  GROUND. 

In  th©  month  of  September,  accompanied  by  ' 
a  young  friend,  the  writer  gratified  a  long- 
cherished  desire  by  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  ninety  miles  south 
from  Louisville.  A  tedious  and  fatiguing  stage- 
coach journey  of  eighteen  hours  brought  us  to 
Bell's  hotel,  a  comfortable  road-side  inn,  where 
the  coach  deposits  passengers  for  the  cave.  Mr. 
Bell,  mine  host,  now  descending  the  hill  of  life, 
is  well  known  on  the  road,  and  is  famed  for  not 
having  seen  the  Mammoth  Cave,  although  a  thirty 
years'  resident  within  seven  miles  of  it.  A  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife  from  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
were  our  sole  and  agreeable  companions  to  the 
cave.  After  two  hours'  jolting  in  a  buggy  over 
a  most  uncomfortable  road,  through  beautiful, 
rolling,  oak-clad  "  barrens,"  we  were  housed  in  a 
good  hotel  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
cave  visitors. 

Having  fortified  ourselves  with  a  good  dinner 
as  well  as  coarse  woolen  jackets  and  caps,  we  set 
out  for  our  first  day's  excursion  underground. 
Mat,  our  negro  slave  guide,  with  nothing  slavish 
in  learning,  dress,  or  language,  provided  a  lamp 
for  each  of  us,  and  led  us  down  a  steep  path  into 
a  deep  dark  ravine.  At  the  bottom  appears  the 
Mammoth's  Mouth,  a  wide  orifice  of  very  for- 
bidding aspect,  to  which  we  descended  by  rude 
steps  constructed  of  the  loose  rocks  and  earth. 
On  entering,  we  were  met  by  a  flight  of  bats, 
numbers  of  which  inhabit  the  outer  parts  of  the 
cave. 

The  part  immediately  within  the  entrance  is 
comparatively  contracted,  although  about  the 
size  of  a  railway  tunnel,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Narrows.  This  expands  into  a  more 
spacious  section  called  the  First  Salpetre  Vats. 
Here  was  an  extensive  manufactory  of  saltpetre 
for  gunpowder  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  It 


was  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  fine  alluvial  eart  i 
with  which  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  deeply  covere(  I 
The  wagon  tracks  and  foot-prinfs  of  the  oxeneni 
ployed  in  the  work  are  still  distinctly  visibl  f 
Lines  of  wooden  pipes,  by  which  the  ley  w; : 
conveyed  to  the  evaporating  pans,  numeroi  i 
wooden  vats  and  other  erections,  show  the  gre  I 
extent  of  the  work  carried  on  in  this  pand  if 
monium — truly  a  fit  place  for  the  preparation  '\  | 
the  death-dealing  material.  The  roof  of  the  vaif 
house  is  a  lofty  dome,  called  the  Rotunda.  |* 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  cave  ha'  l! 
fanciful  designations,  derived  froai  the  names 
various  objects  to  which  they  have  a  rude  resei  { 
blance,  or  from  some  incident  in  their  histor 
Thus,  having  passed  the  first  vats,  we  meet  tlji, 
Cliffs  of  Kentucky  River,  which,  the  Kentuckii  f 
informs  us,  this  lamp-lit  landscape  really  reser 
bles.  Next  appear  the  Church  and  Pulp  , 
where  there  was  at  one  time  regular  preachin  'f 
and  where  a  sermon  is  still  delivered  at  tim  j 
when  visitors  are  many.  It  is  an  irregular  vau  i 
sixty  feet  in  height.  We  then  passed  throuf  j 
the  Second  Saltpetre  Yats,  where  the  cave  1 
wide  and  lofty,  cumbered  with  hills  of  stones  ai j 
saline  earth  thrown  up  in  the  process  of  lixivi| 
tion,  and  enter  the  Gothic  Gallery.  Across  tl  f 
division  runs  a  ledge  of  the  limestone  rock  pil 
jecting  from  the  wall,  and  from  this  Gallery,  t 
which  we  ascend  with  some  little  diflSculty, 
have  a  peculiar  view  faintly  revealed  by  t  \ 
scattered  lamps  beneath  us.  f 

Leaving  the  main  cave  here,  we  turned  to  t  j 
right,  into  the  Gothic  Avenue, in  which  the  roc  ; 
assume  a  rude  resemblance  to  Gothic  architectu]  | 
Here  in  a  niche  was  found  the  mummy  of  f 
woman.  As  no  known  tribe  of  American  India  j 
preserve  their  dead  in  this  manner,  she  is  I  j 
lieved  to  have  belonged  to  an  extinct  race,  pi!* 
haps  to  those  who  raised  the  numberless  mystej 
ous  mounds  which  are  scattered  over  the  weste  j 
state — a  numerous  people  who  have  left  no  othj 
history. 

Rousing  himself  from  the  reverie  into  whi 
the  mummy  story  will  probably  throw  him,  t 
tourist  soon  reaches  the  Gothic  Chapel,  which 
well  entitled  to  its  name  from  the  massive  ribt 
pillars  and  arches  formed  by  the  junction  of  t 
stalactites  from  the  roof,  and  the  stalagmi 
from  the  floor.    Descending  into  a  deep  cav^ 
called  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  scrambling  throu  , 
Elbow  Crevice,  we  contemplate  the  beauties  , 
the  Star  Chamber,  of  which  some  one  has  trr, 
said  that  the  roof  seems  to  be  split  open,  reve- 
ing  the  vault  of  the  night — heaven  spangl 
with  stars.    This  most  beautiful  phenomenoBi 
caused  by  the  roof,  fifty  feet  above  us,  beil 
coated  with  a  black  crust,  studded  with  smj 
crystals,  which  twinkle  in  the  lamp-light.  | 

The  Deserted  Chamber  is  memorable  as  l|' 
scene  of  a  curious  experiment  in  the  treatmO 
of  consumption.    The  air  of  the  cave  being  m  j, 
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i  unaffected  by  the  changes  of  the  season,  con- 
uptive  patients  were  to  be  cured  by  being 
ried  alive.  Houses,  which  are  still  standing, 
re  built  in  the  now  deserted  chamber,  and  the 
luntary  immigration  to  a  species  of  classical 
ides  duly  took  place.  Through  their  love  of 
e  light,  they  consented  to  remain  in  darkness 
those  who  had  been  long  dead.''  Life  is 
'eet,  but  the  result  was  as  might  have  been 
ticipated.  They  enjoyed  indeed  a  mild  and 
uable  though  damp  climate;  but  then  the 
jom,  the  silence,  with  the  wakeful  sensitive- 
ss  these  must  have  produced,  and  the  constant 
oiety  of  their  fellow  consumptives,  exerted  a 
neful  eflfect.  It  was  soon  found  that  their 
:uation  was  too  unnatural  for  healthy  influences, 
id  the  well-meant  scheme  was  gradually  aban- 
)ned,  "  the  last  man"  having  persevered  for  a 
;ar  without  benefit. 

With  a  heavy  sigh  for  the  consumptives,  or 
:rhaps  to  test  the  soundness  of  our  own  lungs, 
3  trudge  on  again  in  search  of  other  wonders, 
ravelling  the  Winding  Labyrinth,  we  are 
»ruptly  stopped  by  a  wall  of  rock,  in  which  we 
;rceive  an  opening  like  a  G-othic  window, 
■ithin  this  window  is  Goran's  Dome.  Our 
lide  ignites  some  oiled  paper  and  throws  it 
to  the  abyss.  While  thus  illuminated,  we 
an  over  the  window  sill,  and  perceive  this  grand 
id  beautiful  cavity  rising  one  hundred  ftet 
)ove,  and  sinking  as  far  beneath  us.  Such 
iaces  possess  an  indescribable  attraction,  and  I 


ing  rock  saved  him,  and  he  found  himself  on  the 
further  side.  A  gangway  was  soon  after  thrown 
across  the  narrow  part  of  it.  It  is  found  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  depth. 
Several  deeper  passages  have  been  found  opening 
into  it  in  different  directions.  Indeed  the  lime- 
stone formation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bottomless 
Pit,  (to  repeat  that  awful  appellation,  so  sug- 
gestive of  a  more  terrible  reality,)  and  Goran's 
Dome,  is  quite  honey-combed  with  caves,  above, 
below,  and  around.  One  part  of  it  is  worn  into 
the  form  of  a  very  deep  circular  draw  well,  ap- 
parently as  perfect  as  plummet  and  compass  can 
make  it.  Here,  however,  as  we  have  said,  ended 
our  first  day's  excursion,  and,  in  miner  language, 
we  "  went  to  gniss'^  again. 

We  set  out  anew  next  morning  to  penetrate 
to  the  extremity  of  the  cave  and  explore  its  vari- 
ous branches.  Mat  carried  a  can  of  oil ;  Albert, 
another  slave  of  much  intelligence,  a  basket  of 
provisions;  and  our  suite  was  completed  by  his 
wife  Helena,  a  brown  woman,  cheerful,  neat,  and 
rather  good  looking.  We  proceed  by  the  main 
cave,  over  the  ground  already  described,  till  we 
reach  the  Giant's  Coffin,  a  fallen  rock  lying  near 
the  wall.  This  coffin  hid  for  thirty  years,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  cave,  the  entrance  to  the 
parts  reserved  for  this  day's  excursion.  Visitors 
1  passed  and  repassed  closely  by,  without  dream- 
(  ing  that  behind  it  lay  a  passage  leading  to 
avenues  more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any 
I  yet  discovered. 

)uld  not  resist  the  desire  to  descend  to  the  '  Turning  sharp  behind  the  Giant's  Coffin,  we 
)ttom  if  at  all  practicable.  Turning  back  a  few  j  descend  by  a  ladder  through  the  steps  of  lime 
eps,  I  followed  Mat  through  narrow,  rugged,  (  into  the  Valley  of  Humility.  Thence  through 
id  tortuous  crevices,  gradually  descending  to  |  the  winding  way,  or  Fat  Man's  Misery,  a  long 
16  top  of  a  water-worn  pass,  only  large  enough  i  serpentine  water- worn  passage,  just  wide  enough 
"   "    '       "  for  ordinary  "  humans,"  but  in  which  one  of  the 

Falstaff  species  would  be  miserable  indeed,  and 
would,  doubtless,  wipe  his  brow,  and  heartily 


admit  a  man's  body.  This  pass  may  be  com 
ired  to  a  chimney  stuck  round  internally  with 
likes  of  rock,  mud  being  substituted  for  soot. 
;  was  some  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  opens  into 
le  bottom  of  the  Dome.  Scrambling  down 
3ar-fashion,  we  soon  reached  the  bottom,  and 
oran's  mnjestic  dome,  illuminated  by  the  lights 
f  our  party  at  the  window  in  mid-distance, 
iwered  above  us  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
set — a  sharp  cone,  ribbed  like  a  groined  vault, 
id  polislied  by  that  persevering  architect,  water, 
icking  up  a  few  pebbles  as  memorials,  we  rc- 
irncd  l)y  the  same  rat-holes,  thoroughly  be- 
7iearcd,  but  delighted. 

Our  first  day's  excursion  terminated  at  the 
ottoiiiloss  Pit.  This  fo;irful  place  for  a  time 
"t  bounds  to  discovery  in  the  cave,  completely 
arring  furth(;r  progress.  To  look  into  it,  and 
stcn  to  tlic  booming  thunder  that  rose  from  an 
nknown  depth  when  a  etouo  was  hurled  into  it, 
)ng  deprived  the  most  stout-hearted  of  their 
etermination  to  explore  At  length  a  subter- 
mean  (^jlumbus  crossed  it  at  the  second  at- 
Mupt,  only  escaping  destruction  by  a  hairbreadth, 
lis  ladder  slipped,  but  u  deatli  grip  of  a  prc^jcct- 


congratulate  himself  when  he  had  wriggled  him- 
self through  the  pass  into  Great  Relief.  We 
next  reach  in  succession  River  Hall;  Bacon 
j  Cliamber,  its  roof  strangely  worn  into  resem- 
blance of  scores  of  bacon  han)s  hanging  from  it ; 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  horrid  gulf  with  a  black  pool  at 
the  bottom,  that  one  shudders  to  look  at  ;  the 
River  Styx,  which  is  hoard  rushiiig  along  in  a 
chasm  below  us  to  join  Lake  Lethe.  Wc  cross 
the  river  by  a  natural  bridge,  which  leads  us  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  a  pond  of  linipid  water, 
never  once  rufllcd  by  a  brccRO.  We  are  paddled 
over  it  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  land  xipon  a 
stnooth,  sandy  beach,  at  tJieentraner  (^f  the  (irc^t 
Witlk.  This  is  a  lofty  and  wide  corri<lor,  thre« 
hundred  yards  long,  tiirougli  which  the  river 
flows  when  its  waters  arc  high  :  but  we  nor  walk 
without  obstruction  ever  it.s  eandy  bed.  Appa 
nntly  it  has  been  altogether  excavated  by  nin- 
ning  water,  of  wliirh  every  part  of  its  phelvos  and 
cavities  bcarj^  the  iniprew.  It  lends  to  Kcht> 
llivcr.    Upi^n  it-*  quiet  and  pellucid  waters  wr 
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embark.  The  lamps  are  ranged  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  and  Mat  seats  himself  with  his  paddle 
in  the  stern.  Silently  she  glides  through  an  arch 
so  low  that  we  must  crouch  in  passing,  but  which 
immediately  expands  again  into  a  wide  irregular 
pass.  So  transparent  is  the  water,  that  although 
sometimes  twenty  feet  in  depth,  we  can  distinctly 
survey  its  bed,  its  every  stone  and  crag,  even  to 
the  bottom.  While  sitting  in  breathless  admira- 
tion, che  guide,  by  a  blow  upon  the  boat  from 
his  paddles,  awakes  the  slumbering  echo.  It 
rolls  around  us,  reverberates  along  the  vaults, 
and  dies  away  in  the  gloom,  like  a  peal  of  music 
uttered  in  thunder,  sinking  by  soft  cadence  into 
primeval  silence.  Then  the  paddle  is  timed  to 
a  negro  melody,  with  an  abrupt  pause  at  the  close 
of  each  verse.  Hark  !  The  echo  expires  with 
such  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  bass  note  from  a 
strong  piano,  that  we  may  exclaim,  surely  there 
is  some  other  instrument  than  rock  and  water 
here.  A  voice  hails  us  from  the  darkness  ahead. 
"It  was  only  an  echo.''  "No;  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  voice."  Reaching  the  termination  of 
our  voyage,  where  the  river  disappears  through 
a  low  conduit,  we  find  that  the  voice  was  from  a 
solitary  fisherman  who  had  been  pursuing  his 
sport  since  early  morning  ;  for  the  waters  of  the 
cave  are  tenanted  by  two  species  of  fish  as  pecu- 
liar as  their  habitation — fish  without  eyes — divine 
skill,  economical  in  all  its  workings,  having 
denied  them  organs  which  would  here  have  been 
useless, 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRAY  FOR  THOSE  THOU  LOVEST. 

Yes  pray  for  those  thou  lovest,  thou  mayst  vainly,  idly 
seek, 

The  fervid  words  of  tenderness  by  feeble  words  to 
speak ; 

Go  kneel  before  thy  Father's  throne,  and  nneekly, 
humbly  there, 
Ask  blessings  for  the  loved  ones  in  the  silent  hour 
of  prayer. 

Yesj  pray  for  those  thou  lovest,  if  uncounted  wealth 
were  thine. 

The  treasures  of  the  boundless  deep,  the  riches  of 
the  mine, 

Thou  couldst  not  to  thy  cherished  friend,  so  dear  a 
gift  impart, 

As  the  earnest  benediction  of  a  deeply  loving  heart. 

Seek  not  the  worldling's  friendship,  it  shall  droop  and 
wane  ere  long, 
In  the  cold  and  heartless  glitter  of  the  pleasure 
loving  throng ; 
But  seek  the  friend  who,  when  thy  prayer  for  him  shall 
murmured  be, 
Breathes  forth  in  faithful  sympathy  a  fervent  prayer 
for  thee. 

And  should  thy  flowery  path  become  a  thorny  bed  of 
pain. 

The  friendship  formed  in  bonds  like  these  thy  spirit 
shall  sustain. 

Years  may  not  chill,  nor  change  invade,  nor  poverty 
impair 

The  love  that  grew  and  flourished  at  the  holy  time 
of  prayer. 


From  the  Dollar  Newspaper. 
''PERSEVERE." 

BY  J.  M.  HALDEMAN,  JR. 

Oh  !  what  a  sweet  and  magic  power 

A  single  word  has  on  the  ear, 
That,  whispered  in  a  parting  hour, 

Can  bring  our  dearest  friends  so  near. 

'Twas  but  a  word— but  it  was  spoken 

When  friend  from  friend  was  forced  to  part; 

'T  was  but  a  word — but 't  was  a  token 
To  brighten  o'er  a  beating  heart. 

'T  was  but  a  word — but  often  when 
A  withered  hope  I've  sorrowed  o'er, 

That  word  has  cheered  me  on  again. 

And  brought  me  peace  and  joy  once  more. 

'T  was  but  a  word — a  single  word — 
But  oft,  when  gloomy  cares  were  near, 

Its  magic  tones  again  I've  heard — 
Thy  parting  word,  to  "  Persevere." 

'T  was  but  a  word — but  oft  when  night 
Has  shadowed  all  things,  far  and  near, 

f  love  to  think  my  beacon  light 
Is  in  that  word,  to  Persevere." 

Then  think  not  I  shall  e'er  forget 

The  parting  word — 't  is  prized  by  me 

Whene'er  I  think  of  thee;  'tis  yet 
Endeared  to  me  by  memory. 


CHRISTIAN  CIRCUxMSPECTION.       '  ' 

Teach  me,  wiih  mind  unruffled  and  serene,  ^ 
To  meet  the  hourly  accidents  of  life  ;  j 
And  let  the  tones  of  gentle  patience  lend 
Their  soft  sweet  music  to  my  lightest  word.  | 
O  !  may  I  bear  in  mind,  that  from  the  roots 
Of  withered  and  neglected  duties  spring 
The  rankest  sin-weeds  that  infest  the  heart ;  ' 
That  wisdom  infinite  has  placed  me  here  | 
To  work  thy  will,  watched  o'er  by  angels'  eyes, 
Cherished  and  cared  for  not  alone  by  those 
Whom  Thou  hast  given  to  tread  life's  path  with  me, 
But  with  a  love  beyond  all  human  ken,  ' 
By  Thee  on  whom  my  hopes  of  heaven  depend,  ■[' 
My  Lord,  my  God,  my  Saviour,  and  my  Friend.  • 
Calvert's  "  Wife's  Maitual."  'i 


HUMAN  ELEVATION. 

''I  know"  says  Channing,  "  but  one  elevatioDv 

of  a  human  being,  and  that  is  Elevation  of  Soul 

Without  this,  it  matters  nothing  where  a  mar 

stands,  or  what  he  possesses;  and  with  it,  b(j 

towers;  he  is  one  of  God's  nobility,  no  matteitl 

what  place  he  holds  in  the  social  scale.  Then: 

are  not  different  kinds  of  dignity  for  differenl ' 

orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same  to  all.  The 

only  elevation  of  a  human  being,  consists  in  th(  ^ 

exercise,  growth,  energy  of  the  higher  principles , 

and  powers  of  his  soul.    A  bird  may  be  sho  , 

upward  to  the  skies  by  a  foreign  force,  but  il 

rises,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  only  wher 

it  spreads  its  own  wings,  and  soars  by  its  owi 

living  power.    So  a  man  may  be  thrust  upward; 

in  a  conspicuous  place  by  outward  accidents,  bu 

he  rises  only  so  far  as  he  exerts  himself,  and  ex 

pands  his  best  faculties,  and  ascends  by  a  fre^ 

effort,  to  a  nobler  region  of  thought  and-action.'i 

i 
i 
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now  TO  PLANT  TREES. 

The  number  of  PhiladelphiaDswlio  have  ^'cot- 
tages out  of  town/'  or  who  reside  permanently 
in  the  rural  districts,  has  rendered  the  planting 
of  shade  and  other  ornamental  trees  a  subject  of 
general  interest.  Every  person,  who  owns  an 
acre,  desires  to  have  trees  on  it.  Yet  so  few 
individuals  understand  how  to  set  them  out  pro- 
perly, that  usually  it  is  only  after  frequent  trials, 
and  after  years  have  passed,  that  the  coveted  ob- 
ject is  attained. 

This  failure  is  the  result  of  a  popular  notion 
that  trees  do  not  require  cultivation.  Four  men 
out  of  five,  who  set  out  trees  around  their 
houses,  think  that  is  only  necessary  to  put  thriv- 
ing young  plants  into  the  ground,  and  that  na- 
ture will  do  the  rest.  Yet  if  the  farmer  were 
to  display  similar  ignorance  in  relation  to  his 
wheat  or  potatoes,  these  same  persons  would  pro- 
nounce him  a  fool.  A  young  tree  demands  cul- 
tivation as  much  as  corn.  What  the  method  of 
that  cultivation  should  be  is  the  subject  we  pro- 
pose to  consider.  We  can  do  it  best  by  giving 
an  actual  experience. 

A  gentleman,  some  two  years  ,  ago,  purchased 
a  small  piece  out  of  town,  which  had  on  it  quite 
a  number  of  deciduous  trees,  planted  about  four 
years  before.  None  of  the  trees,  however,  were 
healthy,  though  some  throve  better  than  others. 
Resolving  to  reset  them,  he  had  them  all  care- 
fully dug  up,  and  in  this  process  noticed  that  the 
most  flourishing  had  been  accidentally  put  down 
in  large  holes  and  where  the  soil  was  compara- 
tively rich.  He  found  also  that  the  puniest  of 
all  had  been  set  in  a  soil  so  hard  that  their  roots 
had  been  unable  to  penetrate  the  nearly  imper- 
vious earth.  He  concluded  from  this  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  transplanting  trees  lay  in  the 
omission  to  provide  a  proper  soil  for  the  suckers 
of  the  roots  to  extend  themselves  in,  and  that 
this  omission  could  best  be  corrected  by  increasing 
the  diameter  of  the  hole,  as  well  as  by  supplying! 
a  soil  sufficiently  nutritious.  The  air,  he  reasoned, 
was  always  the  same,  whether  a  tree  was  well  or 
illy  set  out.  A  damaging  exposure  being  avoided, 
(lie  proper  care  of  the  roots  was  all  in  all. 

Accordingly  he  dug,  for  each  tree,  a  hole  five 
feet  in  diameter.  The  top  soil  he  carefully  re- 
served, but  the  sub-soil  ho  rejected.  Placing  the 
young  plant  in  its  proper  position  in  this  hole,  he 
had  the  roots  carefully  spread  out,  even  the  small- 
>38t  sucker,  patiently  avoiding  to  bruise  them, 
rhc  hole  was  then  filled  up  with  the  top  soil,  and 
with  other  similar  soil  brought  from  other  parts 

the  field.  The  time  chosen  for  sotting  out  the 
roes  was  autumn,  on  the  supposition  (hat  they 
would  be  in  a  better  condition  to  receive  the  bene- 
ioial  influences  of  spring  than  if  thoy  were  left 
i,ill  the  latter  season  to  bo  planted.  A  covering 
>f  well-rotted  manure,  about  four  inches  deep, 
vas  spread  over  the  ground,  around  the  young 
roo,  as  far  as  the  hole  had  extended,  which  the 


winter  rains  gradually  dissolving,  became  dissem- 
inated through  the  earth  below,  where  it  was 
drunk  up  by  the  roots.  The  results  fully  veri- 
fied the  expectations  of  the  transplanter.  In 
eighteen  months  the  trees  have  grown  more  than 
they  did  in  the  four  preceding  years,  and  surpass 
in  luxuriance  nearly  all  those  which  have  been 
set  out  in  the  neighborhood.  They  now  require 
no  more  care. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  scientific  cultivation 
of  shade  trees,  this  narrative  may  seem  unneces- 
sary. It  details  a  process  substantially  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  pursued,  they  will  say,  both 
in  England  and  the  United  J^tates  foi'  over  fifty 
years.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  few  men 
who  purchase  rural  homesteads  about  Philadel- 
phia have  studied  the  scientific  cultivation  of  trees, 
and  that  they  generally  suppose  nature  will  kill 
or  nourish  the  tree  as  she  pleases,  and  that  all 
they  can  do  is  to  stick  it  in  the  ground.  Besides, 
the  plan  we  have  detailed  is  one  which  a  man  of 
the  most  moderate  means  can  adopt,  for  it  does 
not  require  the  calling  in  of  a  professional  assist- 
ant, with  its  attendant  bill  of  costs. — Ledger. 


LABELS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

After  a  trial  of  some  years,  we  can  confidently 
recommend  the  following  composition  as  making 
an  indelible  marking  paint  on  zinc  for  trees.  Let 
strips  of  zinc,  half  an  inch  wide  and  perfectly 
bright,  of  any  suitable  length  be  procured,  punch 
a  hole  in  one  end,  and  suspend  by  copper  wire 
to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  the  name  written 
on,  and  it  will  remain  for  many  years  indicating 
at  all  times  the  name,  and  preventing  much  of 
the  confusion  so  prevalent  in  the  nomenclature  of 
fruits.  It  should  be  written  with  a  quill  pen, 
and  always  shaken  before  using.  Take  one 
dram  verdigris,  one  drachm  sal  ammoniac  powder 
and  half  a  drachm  of  hunp-black,  and  mix  with 
ten  drachms  of  water. — Selected  from  (he  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Journal, 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  MKAt,. — The  Flour  market  is  firmer. 
Standard  brands  are  now  held  at  $7  (V2  a  $8  00  per 
barrel.  The  sales  for  home  consumption  at  $7  75  up 
to  $8  25  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  higher  figures.  Nothing  doing  in  Rye  Flour  :  last 
sale  is  quoted  at  S6  25.  Fenna.  Corn  Meal  is  hold  at 
$4  25  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  ot  Wheat  offering, 
and  prices  are  well  maintained.  Sales  of  (iOOO  bushels 
iiood  and  prime  Southern  red,  part  Tennessef,  at 
*1  70  per  bushel,  and  $1^85  a  $1  S8  for  prime  white. 
Small  sales  of  l")i>lawiuc  Uye  at  $1  00,  and  Penna. 
nt  Oi).  Corn  is  dull  :  last  sales  of  yellow  at  05r, 
afloat.  Oats  are  in  better  demand,  nn»i  .'lOOO  bushels 
good  Delaware  soM,  part  at  'M  a  ;<0]e  per  btiRh«»l. 

Ci.ovKRSKKi>  IS  not  inqviired  after,  but  there  is  little 
or  none  lelt  in  first  hands  ;  we  quote  at  .'>0  a  $7  ST* 
per  ()l  lbs.  Sales  of  Timothy  ot  $3  7.'^  «  fA  ?0  p«r 
bushel,  and  Flaxsc  Ml  at  $1  S.'^. 
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}7>LDR1DGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
1j  for  VOUNG  men  and  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's 
Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  [nstitution  will  open  on 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. Terms  of  admission  $20  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 
For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLrrCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  15— 2m.      Eldridge's  Hill,  SaJcm  Co.,  N  .J. 

\j\  00  REST  OWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  Et>K 
iVi  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  commences  on  the 
first  Second  day  in  the  Tenth  month,  (October.) 
Terms  $140  per  year.  For  particulars,  address  the 
Principal  for  a  Circular. 

BENJAMIN  B.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal, 
9th  mo.  8.       Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY  will  be  re- 
|(^  opened  for  the  r 'ception  of  pupils  on  the  15th  of 
Ninth  month.  RACHEL  T.  JACKSON, 

9th  mo.  1 — 4t.  Principal. 

"I7RIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
Jl!  PARTMENT.— The  Committee  having  charge  of 
the  School  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Aakon  B.  Ivins 
as  Principal,  whose  long  experience  and  success  in 
teaching  they  think  recommend  him  to  the  confidence 
of  Friends  and  others. 

The  School  will  be  opened  on  the  first  Second  day 
in  the  Ninth  month  next. 

The  building,  situated  on  a  lot  adjoining  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  is  airy  and  commodious,  having  been 
erected  especially  for  schools.  The  main  room  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  pupils;  in  addition  to 
v/hich  there  are  suitable  Class  rooms,  a  Lecture  room, 
and  an  Observatory. 

This  School  has-been  instituted  principally  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends;  when  others  are 
admitted,  it  is  expected  our  testimony  to  simplicity 
will  be  properly  regarded,  and  that  the  rules  esta- 
blished for  its  government  will  be  observed. 

The  pupils  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings 
for  worship  held  at  Cherry  Street  on  Fourth  days. 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted  for  part  of  a  term  ;  nor 
will  any  be  received  under  eleven  years  of  age,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  The  quali- 
fications for  admission  will  be,  a  capability  of  reading 
with  facility  in  the  reading  books  of  the  School,  writing 
a  legible  hand,  and  having  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography. 

Lectures  on  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  thought  expedient, 
elucidated  by  suitable  apparatus,  will  be  delivered  in 
connexion  with  the  regular  studies. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months 
each,  one  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  Second 
month,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  Sixth  month  ; 
the  other  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  Ninth  month, 
and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  First  month.*  There 
will  be  two  sessions  daily. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  $25  per  term  for  Class  A ; 
$20  per  term  for  Class  B  ;  and  $15  per  term  for  Class 
C,  payable  in  advance.  No  extra  charge  will  be  made 
for  fuel,  pens,  ink  and  slate  pencils. 

School  books  (except  blank  books)  will  be  fur- 
nished, for  the  use  of  which  the  following  charges 
will  be  made.  Parents  or  guardians  may,  however, 
furnish  their  own  books  if  they  so  prefer. 

Class  A,  including  Astronomy,  $2  00  per  term. 
"     A,  excluding        «      "      1  75 
a    B,       "  "  1  75 

u    C,       «  «  1  50  " 


If  any  book  be  unnecessarily  damaged  by  a  pupil, 
the  Principal  may  assess  such  damage,  and  charge  the 
same  in  addition  to  the  above. 

For  instruction  in  the  Languages  and  Drawing, 
separate  classes  will  be  arranged  to  receive  those  of 
the  School  who  may  desire  it;  for  each  of  which  an 
extra  charge  will  be  made. 

For  further  information,  application  can  be  made  to 
AARON  B.  IVINS,  Principal, 

'Residence,  No.  551  Vine  St., 
or  to  the  following  Friends: 

DlLLWYN  PaRRISH, 

S.  W.  corner  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts. 

J.  Wilson  Moore, 
No.  63  Spruce  Street. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
No.  7  N.  2d  St.  &  No.  350  N.  7th  St. 

Ann  a.  Towksend, 
No.  254  North  Fourth  Street. 

Sarah  S.  Biddle, 
No.  164  Arch  St. 

Deborah  F.  Wha*rton, 
9th  mo.  1.  No.  130  Spruce  St. 


*  There  will  be  no  school  during  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  on  the  days  of  the  Quarterly  or  Mou  hly  Meetings  held  at 
Cherry  Street. 


WANTED, — A  young  man,  (with  or  without  ai 
family,)  who  is  a  good  miller  by  trade.  A} 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  given.l 
Address  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  O.,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.-. 
9th  mo.  1.  I 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be? 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiliborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month' 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat; 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  CornwetPs 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant.! 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usuala 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe  * 
matics  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $6C 
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EMARKS  UPON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ONE 
LORD,  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 
(Continued  from  page  4o4  ) 

But  in  regard  to  the  three  that  bear  record  in 
eaven,  some  few  hints  may  be  given,  which  per- 
aps  will  offend  none  of  the  true  babes,  none  of 
hose  to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  these  things; 
hough,  if  they  should  offend  the  wise  and  pru- 
ent,  it  will  be  nothing  new,  nor  yet  a  strange 
tiing,  seeing  God  will  hide  these  things  from, 
leni. 

God  is  love,  is  light,  is  life,  power,  wisdom, 
redness,  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  a  fire,  a 
ifincr,  &c.    Yet  although  he  is  truly  all  these, 
3  is  but  ONE,  and  always  the  same,  yesterday, 
)-day,  and  for  ever.    He  changeth  not.  He 
iveth  the  upright.    He  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
7ery  day  ;  yet  he  is  not  at  one  time  angry,  and 
,  another  loving,  in  such  wi'^e  as  to  make  any 
lange  or  alteration  in  himself;  neither  is  there 
ly  thing  or  things  in  him,  which  'lA  not  per- 
ctly  one,  and  thut  always  and  forever.  His 
iturc  is  such,  that  he  is  an  eternal  fountain  of 
ve,  and  yet  that  same  nature  maketh  him  a 
nsuming  fire,  and  a  God  of  vengeance  to  the 
icked.    Indeed,  these  two  seemingly  different 
Mirations  of  his  power,  are  not  in  himself  in 
1  y  wise  different.    It  is  no  more  two  acta,  or 
(■rations  in  himself,  whereby  one  soul  is  con- 
latcd  and  another  condemned,  than  it  is  two 
fferent  natures  in  the  sun,  to  soften  pitch  and 
rden  clay.    He  i.s  to  men  and  to  all  things, 
r()r(lingt()  theirown  state,  condition,  and  being, 
is  whole  nature  is  in  such  eternal  opposition  lo 
evil,  that  every  soul  that  commits  it,  must 
d  his  vengeance.    Yet  it  is  not  in  our  power, 
all  our  evil  deeds,  to  alter  him,  the  imcliangc- 
loGo.d;  or  to  disturb  his  repose,  by  ulirring 
passions  of  anger  or  revengp.    He  cannot  be 
J I  one  time,  other  than  what  he  is  »t  all  times. 


He  is  wise,  just,  good,  &c.,  but  these  are  not  in 
him  different  properties.  We  tell  of  his  attri- 
butes; and  it  is  very  proper  that  we  should,  in 
order  to  convey  our  ideas  of  him  one  to  another. 
But  let  us  not  so  far  deceive  ourselves  as  to  con- 
clude one  attribute  really  exists  in  him,  in  any 
kind  of  distinction  from  another.  We  distin- 
guish wisdom  from  power,  among  men  ;  and  so 
attributing  these  to  God,  many  may  be  led  to 
consider  him,  as  it  were,  in  parts ;  or  that  there 
is  something  else  than  simply  one  in  him.  It 
is  perhaps  more  strictly  proper  to  say  God  is 
wisdom  ;  is  goodness;  is  power;  is  justice,  &c., 
than  to  say  he  has  these  attributes.  Hence  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  many  scripture  phrases,  as, 
''God  is  love,"  ''God  is  light,"  "  Our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire,"  &c.  And  it  is  strictly  true 
that  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  God  himself;  his 
power  is  himself ;  so  is  his  goodness,  his  love, 
his  light,  his  life,  &c.  All  is  one. 

It  is  true  we  have  a  difi"erent  idea  of  power, 
from  what  vi^e  have  of  wisdom  ;  but  when  we  say 
God  is  almighty,  we  don't  mean  that  something 
in  him  is  so,  which  something  else  in  liim  is  not; 
but  we  mean  that  he  himself,  as  a  simple,  un- 
compound,  indivi.sible  Being,  is  ichoUy  so  ;  but 
when  we  say  he  is  wise,  or  good,  or  ho/y,  we 
mean  that  he  is  one  eternal  fountain  of  every 
tiling  that  is  truly  good,  valuable,  or  excellent. 
He  is  riches,  he  is  health,  he  is  all  in  all  to  them 
that  love  Irim.  Well,  therefore,  might  he  call 
himself  by  the  name,  "  I  Am."  This,  to  me, 
implies  all  perfection,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  am 
in  and  of  u)yself,  what  none  else  is,  or  can  be. 
I  am  love.  1  am  ligl 
be,  or  can  be  desired,  in  a  right  mind, 
and  there  is  ntuie  beside  me."  "  l^eside  me  thejre 
is  no  saviour."  Had  lie  gone  about  to  describe 
what  he  was,  it  might  liave  been  cither  endK\«8, 
or  else  have  been  so  confined  as  to  include  but  a 
small  part  of  what  seems  comprehended  in  those 
two  wortls,  "  I  Am,"  which,  to  mo,  are  equal  to 
the  phia.se  of  his  being  ALL  IN  ALL."  Sotue 
njay  call  this  a  wandering  from  the  subject,  but 
I  intended  to  show  that  whatever  we  read  of  a 
plurality  in  (i<'d,  or  of  the  three  that  be:»rrorord 
in  heaven,  there  is  \wi  any  thing  in  God  that  is 
not  strictly  oxK. 

That  the  K-ithcr  is  in  the  son,  and  the  son  tQ 
(he  Father,  1  readily  allow.  I  and  n  y  Tathcr 
are  one,"  is  Christ's  own  language,  the  iMn^uagc 
o(  eternal  trtith  I     .\iid  evi  n  tiie  nanu^  of  the  son 


1  am  all  that  ought  to 
I  am. 
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that  is  bora  and  given  unto  us  is  the  Mighty 
Grod,  the  liverlasting  Father."  Indeed,  it  must 
be  so,  if  the  Father  and  son  are  one,  seeing 
*^  God  is  one,  and  his  name  one."  Christ,  as  he 
is  God,  is  the  same  with  the  Father,  and  no  more 
a  distinct  person  from  him,  than  God  as  light 
and  God  as  love  is  two  distinct  fountains ;  one 
of  light,  and  the  other  of  love.  Hence,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  his  name  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
"  The  Everlasting  Father."  Now,  if  he  is  the 
everlasting  Father,  who  can  distinguish  him 
from  the  Father,  or  make  him  a  distinct  person  ? 
Observe  well,  that  I  speak  of  Christ  now,  as  he 
is  God.  In  time  he  became  the  son  of  man,  and 
partook  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
men  has  strove  hard  to  make  a  God  of  man  ; 
whereas,  the  distinction  between  the  godhead 
and  the  manhood  ought  never  to  be  lost ;  for, 
wherever  it  is,  language  will  he  confounded. 
God  was,  it  is  true,  "manifest  in  the  flesh:" 
but  do  Christians  worship  a  God  of  flesh  ?  Was 
the  outward  body  of  Jesus  the  everlasting  Father? 
In  one  place  we  read,  "  The  word  was  made 
flesh;"  but  I  never  could  believe  any  more  from 
that  passage  than  that,  as  another  text  hath  it. 
He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but 
the  seed  of  Abraham."  And  again  :  "  Foras- 
much as  the  brethren  were  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  himself  also  took  part  of  the  same." 
So  I  understand  that  he  only  took  Jiesli,  for  if  the 
word  was  absolutely  made  flesh,  then  fliesli  was 
the  wordi  and  the  word  was  something  that  was 
made.  Whereas,  "  the  word  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God,  and  truly  was  God,"  conse- 
quently, was  not  made.  If  it  was  made,  it  was 
a  creature  ;  if  it  was  not  made,  and  yet  was  real 
flesh,  then  in  the  beginning"  was  flesh,  flesh 
was  with  God,  and  flesh  was  God,  I  hope  the 
reader  is  satisfied,  by  this  time,  that  flesh  is  not 
God  nor  any  part  of  God.  The  word  was  God, 
and  this  word  took  flesh,  according  to  that  testi- 
mony, "  Lo  !  I  come,  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
me."  Here  is  both  he  that  came,  the  eternal 
word,  and  the  body  that  was  prepared  for  him. 
He  told  Philip,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father  also."  Surely  many  saw  that 
outward  body,  who  did  not  see  the  Father ,  but 
all  who  saw  through  the  veil,  so  as  to  have  a  full 
view  and  clear  sight  of  him,  for  whom  the  body 
was  prepared,  him  who  came  to  do  the  Father's 
will  in  that  body,  saw  the  Father. 

My  Father,"  said  he,  "is  greater  than  I." 
Here  he  speaks  of  himself,  in  a  difl*erent  respect 
from  what  he  did,  in  saying  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one."  Why  will  the  wisdom  of  man  through 
ages  strive  so  hard,  to  fix  the  crown  of  Godhead 
on  flesh  and  blood  ?  Did  not  Jesus  tell  of  a  day 
and  hour,  of  which  neither  the  angels,  nor  even 
the  son  himself  knew,  but  the  Father  only  ? 
Surely  Christ,  the  holy  word,  that  was  and  is 
God,  knows,  and  always  did  know  all  things.  If 
he  knew  not  something,  which  yet  the  Father 


did  know,  then  he  could  not  be  God.  Hence 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  by  the  son  which 
he  here  says  /{^new  not,  he  meant  the  same  as 
when  he  said,  "My  Father  is  greater  than  Ij"|| 
but  it  is  certain  there  is  no  greater  or  less  in  j! 
God,  nor  any  lack  of  knowledge.  :ji 

But  all  these  buildings  are  but  Babels  of  con- 1 
fusion  ;  and  tend  to  prevent  many  sober,  rational,! 
well  disposed  persons  from  believing  in  Christ  at  | 
all.    I  have  great  charity  for  these,  even  for| 
some  that  are  professed  deists.    I  do  not  wonder  | 
that  they  are  so.    I  could  as  soon  believe  as  ^ 
they  do,  as  believe  most  of  the  creeds  that  have 
been  invented  by  professed  Christians  :  indeed,  =, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  be 
true.    It  is  not  a  whit  easier  for  me  to  believe  L 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  so  called,  ■ 
than  that  of  transubstantiation.    Nay,  if  the 
outward  visible  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  of ; 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  deified  and  worshipped  as  ' 
God,  I  confess  I  think  it  is  as  much,  transub- ) 
stantiation  as  any  thing  I  have  met  with,  unless  ' 
it  be  granted  that  God  was  flesh  and  blood  from 
all  eternity.  ' 

Thus  clear  it  is,  that  men  greatly  err  wUen  [ 
they  undertake  to  divide  God  into  three  persons,| 
or  to  set  up  something  as  God,  which  was  not  * 
I  God  from  everlasting  ;  which  it  will  be  aeknow-  • 
1  ledged  flesh  and  bh^od  were  not;  neither,  indeed,  ^ 
can  flesh  and  blood  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  ; 
'  heaven.    Christ  speaks  of  hiuiself,  and  is  spokeu  ; 
of,  sometimes  as  God,  and  sometimes  as  man.  > 
This  has  contributed  to  effect  the  Father's  pur- : 
pose  and  determination;  that  is,  to  hide  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent ;  and  yet  the 
wise  and  prudent  will  be  prying  into  them  !  • 

"  That  which  is  conceived  in  thee,  is  of  thci 
I  ^^o^y  ghost."    These  words  to  Mary,  show  that  • 
God  was  the  Father,  and  she  the  mother  olj 
Christ ;  hence  he  was  both  the  son  of  God  and! 
the  son  of  man.    Hence  also,  although  Christ  is ; 
properly  in  some  sense,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  ■ 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father;  yet,  is  every 
real  member  of  his  mystical  body,  the  church,  9 , 
true  born  son  or  daughter  of  God  ;  an  heir  ol 
God,  and  joint-heir  with  Christ :  seeing  in  sucb 
there  is  properly  a  divine  birth,  "  born  again  ol 
God,  not  of  corruptible,  but  of  incorruptible  seed, 
by  the  word  of  God,  that  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever."    "  He  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  that  ar( 
sanctified,  are  all  of   one;    hence  he  is  noi^ 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren."    "  Christ,  the . 
first  fruits,"  "  the  first  born  of  every  creature," 
"  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,"  hath  in 
all  things  the  pre-eminence.    Yet  every  membei 
of  his  body  is  a  real  branch  of  him,  the  true  vine 
and  being  ingrafted  into  the  good  olive-tree,  the) 
partake  of  the  richness  and  fatness  thereof ;  anttj 
grow  thereby,  from  stature  to  stature,  till  thfljl 
arrive,  if  faithful,  "  to  the  measure  of  the  stature^ 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ."    Christ  is  formed  iij 
them,  and  is  in  them  the  hope  of  glory.    The  { 
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know  that  unless  he  be  in  them,  they  are  re- 
probates. "  The  world  seeth  me  not,  but  ye  see 
me/'  is  his  language  unto  them.  This  regards 
not  his  outward  appearance,  for  the  world  saw 
him  in  that,  and  crucified  him  too  ;  but  the  sense 
in  whicli  he  here  speaks  of  himself,  is  as  he  is 
the  Eternal  Word,  the  light  whereof  is  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  the  same  in  substance  as  another 
expression,  wherein  he  calls  himself,  the  spirit 
of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because 
it  Fceth  him  not/' 

The  world,  and  worldly  Christians,  and  out- 
ward-court worshippers,  want  something  outward, 
that  they  can  see  with  their  eyes,  or  readily  ap- 
prehend with  their  natural  abilities.  Hence, 
the  many  inventions  of  outward  forms,  and  the 
practice  of  many  outward  ceremonies.  These 
being  easily  attained  to  and  performed,  and  in- 
ward spiritual  worship  and  waiting  requiring 
much  subjection  of  that  which  loves  to  make 
haste,  and  to  be  always  ready :  and  a  clear,  full, 
and  living  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the 
spirit  of  truth,  in  the  inner  man,  not  being  at- 
tained, but  through  the  death  of  our  own  wills, 
and  a  cessation  from  depending  on  our  own 
natural  wisdom  and  understanding.  Hence,  for 
the  sake  of  ease,  most  men  take  up  with  what  is 
almost  continuallj^  presenting  in  the  chambers  of 
imagery,  in  their  own  minds.  Hence,  the  vast 
variety,  not  only  of  outward  forms,  and  modes  of 
worship,  but  of  opinions  concerning  God,  Christ, 
the  scriptures,  man's  will,  and  many  other 
articles. 

This  I  am  certain  will  continue  to  be  the  case, 
Dill  men  learn  to  trust  to  the  teachings  of  God, 
^ho  has  promised  to  teach  his  people  himself, 
md  lean  less  to  their  own  natural  understand- 
ngs.  Not  that  the  natural  understanding  of 
iian  is  useless,  and  ought  to  be  rejected ;  but 
lept  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  proper  order,  as 
hat  through  which  the  communication  of  divine 
things  is  made,  and  understood.  "  Ye  were 
;ome  time  darkness,  but  now  ye  are  light  in  the 
jord,"  said  the  apostle,  to  the  believers. 

Here  we  see  that  the  natural  man,  with  all  his 
earning,  understanding,  and  abilities,  is  in  a 
itate  of  spiritual  darkness,  so  that,  though, 
-hrough  the  adorable  goodness  of  God,  the  divine 
ight  shineth  in  his  heart,  even  in  his  natural 
.tate,  yet  it  is  but  as  in  a  dark  place — in  dark- 
less, and  the  darkness  compreheudcth  it  not." 
\nd  though  the  shining  thereof  is  expressly  'Ho 
;ive  the  knowledge  of  tho  glory  of  God,"  many 
I  re  so  dark,  so  far  from  comprehending  it,  that 
jliey  deny  it  to  be  divine  ;  as  if  a  natural  light 
ould  give  the  knowledge  of  him  who  is  a  spirit, 
nd  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned  ! 

Our  understanding,  our  reason,  and  every 
jiciilty  is  given  for  valuable  purposes ;  but  still 
ji  subordination  to,  and  dependence  on  the  illu- 
linations  of  heavenly  light,  in  every  thing  cou- 
iDrning  true  religion,  and  the  saving  knowledge 


of  God.  A  fool,  and  even  a  madman,  has  the 
sense  of  feeling,  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  &c.,  yet 
all  these  senses,  though  in  full  vigour,  are  not 
always  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  rushing  pre- 
cipitately and  voluntarily  into  the  fire  or  water, 
or  from  doing  himself  or  others  injury.  Here 
we  see  how  these  inferior  senses  are  dependant 
on  the  superior  powers  of  the  mind  for  direction, 
and  that  their  usefulness  to  us,  in  a  sound  state, 
is  greatly  owing  to  the  mental  faculties,  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason  and  the  understanding  •  and  yet 
we  do  not  infer  from  this,  that  the  senses  are 
useless — far  otherwise :  tbey  are,  un'der  proper 
direction,  of  very  great  use ;  but,  without  the 
aid  of  superior  help,  can  answer  but  little  good 
purpose.  So  it  is  with  our  superior  endowments; 
unless  divinely  helped,  illuminated,  and  directed, 
we  know  nothing  clearly  of  divine  things,  and 
can  do  nothing  religiously  useful  :  yet  this  no 
more  supposes  we  must  lay  aside  or  reject  our 
mental  faculties,  in  things  spiritual,  than  the 
little  real  use  the  sensitive  faculties  are  to  the 
idiot,  or  madman,  supposes  we  ought  wholly  to 
discard  their  use  in  things  natural. 

As  it  is  true  that  the  fool  and  madman  run 
about  wild,  know  not  whitlier  they  wander,  and 
do  little  or  no  good  to  themselves  or  others,  in 
things  natural,  even  though  they  pretend  to  be, 
and  really  think  they  are,  very  knowing,  wise, 
and  useful ;  though  they  affect  to  do  great  things, 
and  imagine  they  achieve  very  grand  matters ; 
apprehend  themselves  to  be  mighty  moiiarchs, 
or  commanding  officers  ;  so  also  it  is  equuUy,  and 
not  less  sadly  true,  that  many,  in  the  busy  exer- 
cise of  their  mere  rational  faculties,  are  vainly 
wandering  about  in  many  zealous  performances, 
thinking  they  are  doing  great  things,  and  that 
they  are  very  knowing  in  religion,  and  that  they 
are  of  mighty  importance  to  the  future  welfare 
of  mankind  ;  imagining  that  they  influence  the 
minds  of  gieat  numbers  to  the  love  of  divine 
things,  and  yet,  for  the  want  of  that  which  alone 
is  able  rightly  to  assist  their  faculties,  and  qualify 
them  for  usefulness,  in  things  of  this  nature,  all 
tho  mighty  toil  is  as  much  imnginary,  as  much 
beside  the  realities  of  religion  and  true  devotion, 
and  as  useless  to  mankind,  in  things  spiritual,  as 
are  the  great  activity  and  anxious  agitation  of 
the  lunatic,  in  things  natural.  And  not  only  so, 
but  both  often  do  a  great  deal  of  inisehiof ;  and, 
in  order  to  determine  which  does  tho  uio^it,  w« 
need  but  compare  tho  iu)portanoe  of  temporal 
and  eternal  things,  and  look  at  the.  various  spe- 
cies of  idolatry  which  this  religious  Ini'^to  and 
activity,  without  divine  aid,  h;is  introduciHl,  and 
still,  from  age  to  age,  is  introducing  among  men  ; 
insomuch  that  the  many  ehnngos  fn>:n  creed  to 
creed,  and  from  form  to  form,  nie  often  little  or 
nothing  better, — in  .«hort,  are  nothing  else  than 
a  change  from  one  image  and  one  forn>  of  idoli. 
try  to  another.  1  Hupi)ose  few,  if  any,  who  wor- 
ship images,  have  ever  thought  thcmselvosidola- 
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ters,  and  yet  they  certainly  are  ;  and  so  are  all 
who  attempt  to  worship  God  without  divine  in- 
fluence and  qualifications  :  and  the  same  hasty, 
active  disposition,  which  prompts  people  now  to 
these  formal  performances,  in  their  own  set  times, 
and  in  their  own  forward  wills,  has  also  intro- 
duced every  kind  of  idolatry,  imagery,  and  babel 
of  confusion,  that  have  at  any  time  appeared  in 
the  world.  Let  us  look  at  the  consequences  of 
this  will  worship,  and  of  that  of  zeal  which  has 
promoted  it,  and  we  shall  easily  see  which  does 
the  most  harm  among  men. 

What  bitterness  and  persecution,  what  blood- 
shed and  butchery,  as  well  as  false  doctrines  and 
absurd  opinions,  has  this  ever  ready,  ever  rest- 
less and  active  disposition,  caused  in  the  earth  ! 
Yea,  doctrines  which  have  induced,  perhaps, 
millions  to  rest  the  eternal  salvation  of  their 
immortal  souls  upon  a  mere  broken  reed,  upon 
imputed  righteousness"  without  regeneration  j 
or  to  set  down  at  ease,  upon  some  other  founda- 
tion, equally  imaginary,  equally  dangerous ; 
covering  themselves  with  a  covering,  and  not  of 
God's  holy  spirit ;  whereas  every  other  covering 
will  utterly  fail  in  the  day  of  trial,  though  the 
wo  denounced  against  such  will  never  fail  :  for 
nothing  but  the  one  safe  covering  can  keep  that 
dreadful  wo  from  the  souls  of  any. 

Some  may  think  this  bears  too  hard  upon  self- 
activity  and  religious  haste,  and  that  surely,  in 
this  age  of  irreligious  haste  and  debauchery,  and 
every  evil  work,  men  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
embracing  almost  any  religious  creed  and  form 
of  worship,  supposing  it  better  to  worship  God, 
(as  they  call  it,)  in  any  mode,  and  even  in  the 
mere  ability  of  man,  than  not  to  worship  him  at 
all ;  especially  as  men  will  have  some  object,  and 
be  in  pursuit  of  something;  and  therefore,  if  not 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  devotion,  will  be  apt  to 
take  up  with  some  of  the  current  amusements 
and  dissipations  of  the  day,  and  settle  into  an 
habitual  life  of  impiety  and  alienation  from  all 
good. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'I'o  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Having  perused  with  interest  and  spiritual 
instruction  the  Gift  of  an  Abbess  to  her  Nuns," 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  editors  of  this  paper 
had  given  it  a  place  in  their  columns,  as  it  con- 
tains valuable  hints  for  every  sincere  seeker  for 
eternal  life.  It  is  calculated  to  "  stir  up  the 
pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance  "  of  their 
highest  interests,  and  cause  the  luke-warm  and 
indifi'erent  to  see  their  condition  with  blushing 
and  confusion  of  face.  Although  it  is  true  that 
"  it  contains  views  not  adopted  by  our  Society," 
yet  all  will  certainly  make  allowance  for  this, 
and  accept  with  profit  the  excellent  teachings 
contained  therein  ;  which,  it  is  evident,  were  the 
result  of  humble  waiting  for  daily  spiritual  food. 

Having  noticed  no  continuation  of  the  work 


ELLIGENCER. 


in  last  number,  these  remarks  are  given  for  your 
encouragement  by  A  Subscriber. 


A  brief  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris-  i 
tian  people  called  Quakers,  at  Lwyn-Gwrill^ 
in  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  in    Great  | 
Britain.    By  John  Humphrey.  ' 

In  the  year  1661,  our  sufferings  in  Lwyn-  ' 
Gwrill  were  very  cruel,  our  persecutors  driving  r 
us  out  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  putting  us  k 
in  a  pen-fold  by  the  highway  side,  while  they  ■  ] 
were  drinking  and  making  merry  over  us,  and  I 
over  the  witness  of  God  in  themselves ;  and  in  a  \\ 
scofi&ng  manner  asking  "  If  tbe  little  dog  that  l 
followed  us  was  the  spirit  that  led  us  V  i 

After  they  had  fitted  themselves  for  their  work,  f, 
they  drove  us  two  nailes  by  the  sea  shore,  abusing 
us  with  their  swords,  forcing  us  to  trot  before  < 
their  horses,  it  being  late.  It  was  their  intention 
to  oblige  the  ferry-man  to  put  us  on  a  little  i 
island  or  bank  of  sand  in  the  sea,  to  secure  us  for  | 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  to  drive  us  twenty- 
four  miles  further,  where  some  of  our  Friends  j 
were  in  prison.    They  had  neither  warrant  nor  j 
officer  among   them,  but  some  of   our  kind  \ 
neighbors  overtook  us  before  they  had  us  into  the  ; 
boat,  and  treating  with  them  between  jest  and  * 
earnest,  they  released  us  out  of  their  hands  that  , 
night.  ]| 

Soon  after,  the  same  party  came  in  the  night  f 
time,  and  broke  open  the  house  of  John  i 
William,  (the  father  of  Rees  John*  and  William  s 
John,  who  laid  down  their  bodies  in  Pennsylva-  ; 
nia).  They  violently  hauled  all  the  family  out  of  ' 
their  beds,  excepting  their  mother,  who  was  a 
cripple  and  could  not  stir,  but  as  she  was  helped  » 
in  and  out  of  bed.  They  drove  them  a  mile  be-  i 
fore  day,  slapping  them  with  their  swords,  and  ■ 
(leaving  none  in  the  house  but  the  impotent  wo-c'l 
man)  they  put  them  in  an  ale  house  while  they 
sought  after  others.  ; 

The  chief  of  them  went  to  the  house  whererj 
my  wife  lived  with  her  brother,  before  she  wasf»j 
married  ;  he  knocked  at  the  door,  but  she  kept 
it  shut  until  she  was  prepared  to  let  him  in, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  have  any  good  design. 
He  sent  her  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  went 
up  and  down  taking  all  sorts  that  did  not  go  totj 
the  steeple  houses,  even  maids  from  the  cottage* 
were  driven,  bare  footed,  twenty  miles  before 
their  horses,  and  not  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  ^ 
channel  of  the  road.    On  the  way  they  met  an 
old  woman  returning  from  the  mill  with  a  bag  , 
of  meal  on  her  head.    (Her  son  and  daughter 
used  to  come  to  our  meetings  sometimes).  They 
threw  down  the  bag  into  the  channel  and  made 

*  It  was  usual  in  Wales,  for  parents  to  call  their 
childrens'  surname  after  the  father's  first  name., 
Hence,  Rees  John  and  William  John  were  the  sons  of 
John  William,  Edward  Foulke  was  the  son  of  Foulke 
Thomas,  and  Hugh  Griffith  the  son  of  Griffith  Robert 
&c.  . 
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the  old  woman  trot  six  miles  before  their  horses, 
until  she  was  overcome  with  fatigue;  there  thej 
left  her  in  the  road,  and  sent  the  rest  to  prison, 
in  a  town  called  Balla.  Here  they  remaioed  in 
prison  a  considerable  time,  but  at  length  were 
released. 

I  have  seen  some  of  these  persecutors  after- 
wards come  to  our  doors  and  gladly  accept  a 
crust  of  bread  at  our  hunds.  Soon  after  the 
prisoners  were  released,  they  were  again  taken 
by  a  warrant  and  brought  before  a  Justice,  who 
tendered  the  oath  to  them,  and  upon  their  refusal 
they  were  committed  to  prison,  as  well  as  all 
sorts  of  professors  who  were  under  the  least  con- 
vincement,  until  the  prison  was  full.  Here  they 
remained  until  the  assize,  where  they  paid  two 
and  six  pence  a  week  for  their  diet,  besides  other 
duties  aud  customs,  which  would  amount  to  a 
great  sum  of  money  in  a  year,  and  was  no  small 
gain  to  the  jailor.  The  prisoners  now  began  to 
count  the  cost,  and  that  what  estate  they  now 
had  would  soon  be  consumed  at  that  rate,  and 
such  as  were  not  willing  to  part  with  all,  went 
away  with  the  flood  at  the  assize. 

But  I  may  not  omit  to  record,  for  a  memo- 
rial to  posterity,  the  faithful  suflForings  and  sore 
ajS^ictious  in  particular  of  four  Friends,  viz.  my 
brother  Samuel  Humphreys,  (who  ran  his  race 
and  finished  his  course  in  the  land  of  his  na- 
tivity, but  his  wife  and  seven  children  removed 
in  the  year  1683  to  Pennsylvania,)  the  two  bro- 
thers Evan  John  and  Rees  John  before  men- 
tioned, and  one  John  William,  a  poor  husband- 
man, who  went  through  great  conflicts  and  suf- 
fered the  bufi*etings  of  Satan,  both  within  and 
without.  These  four  Friends  refused  to  swear 
at  all,  because  Christ  commanded  his  followers 
saying,  Swear  not  at  all."  They  faithfully 
maintained  the  doctrine  that  this  only  true  law- 
giver hath  power  to  kill  or  to  save  alive.  This 
doctrine,  indeed,  was  not  preached  at  large  among 
us  in  those  days. 

It  might  be  said  of  these  plain  illiterate  men, 
as  was  said  of  Pet(u-  and  John  of  old;  indeed, 
their  innocent  boldness  was  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, though  they  could  not  read  nor  write,  save 
in  their  own  native  language.  The  court  was 
,  astonished  and  ma,d  with  fury,  because  they 
could  not  make  them  bow  to  their  wills,  when  so 
many  had  obeyed  their  commandments  and 
bowed  their  heads  to  the  Imnge  they  had  set 
up,  and  even  taken  the  oath  upon  their  knees, 
j  The  anger  of  the  court  was  kindled  against 
these  faithful  sufTi'rers,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  be  immediately  chained  in  ircuis,  which 
was  douo.  by  the  jailor  in  the  presence  of  (he 
courtjlinking  them  two  and  two,  and  binding 
their  mmds  to  tluMr  backs;  they  were  then  cnu- 
Veyed  to  the  jailor's  house  wliere  they  reniained 
'  all  night,  in  that  posture,  the  jiiil  being  twelve 
miles  distance  from  that  town. 

It  was  stormy  weather,  and  floods   were  in 


their  way  to  the  jaii,  and  when  the  jail  was  re- 
moved, they  were  forced  tu  travel  all  day  coupled 
with  chains,  only  their  hands  were  loosened. 
When  they  arrived  the  jailor  provided  meat, 
drink  and  beds  for  them  at  the  same  rale  that  he 
charged  others  before  the  sessions  :  he  put  vic- 
tuals on  the  table,  calling  some  of  his  associates 
to  see  him  tender  his  meat  to  them,  asking 
them,  "  if  that  was  not  sufficient  for  such  men 
to  eat?"  some  said  "it  was  suflicieut."  He 
then  vowed  with  curses  and  oaths,  "  if  they 
would  not  take  that  he  would  famish  them  to 
death,  and  their  blood  should  be  upoti  their  own 
heads,"  and  some  affirmed  he  might  do  so,  and 
so  he  did  endeavor  to  do  for  a  long  while  ;  but 
means  were  found  in  his  absence  to  convey  a 
little  food  to  them  on  a  pika  through  a  hole  iu 
the  wall  to  keep  them  alive  :  they  were  kept 
close  prisoners  until  the  next  assize  when  they 
were  released  by  the  court. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

A  boy  was  once  tempted  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions to  pluck  some  ripe  cherries  from  a  tree 
which  his  father  had  forbidden  him  to  touch. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  fur  if  your  father 
should  find  out  that  you  had  taken  them  he  is  so 
kind  that  he  will  not  hurt  you." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  replied  the  boy,  why 
I  should  not  touch  them.    It  is  true  ni}'  Father 
may  not  hurt  me;  yet  my  disobedience  I  know 
would  hurt  my  Father,  and  that  would  be  worse 
I  to  me  than  any  thing  else." 

Was  not  this  an  excellent  reason  ? 


Goodness  to  be  interesting,  must  be  humble, 
modest,  unassuming  :  not  fond  of  show  ;  not 
waiting  for  great  aud  conspicuous  occa-^ions ;  but 
disclosing  itself  without  labor  and  without  de- 
sign in  pious  and  benevolent  offices,  so  simple, 
so  minute,  so  steady,  so  habitUMl,  that  they  will 
carry  a  conviction  of  the  singleness  and  purity  of 
the  heart  from  which  they  proceed.  Such  good- 
ness is  never  lost.  It  glorifies  b}'  the  very 
humility  which  encircles  it ;  just  as  the  lights  of 
Heaven  often  break  with  peculiar  splendor 
through  the  uloud  which  threatened  to  obscure 
thcni.  ClIANNlNG. 


BEAUTIFUL  EXTRACT. 

My  God,  give  rao  not  merely  strength  to  ab- 
stain from  that  which  is  evil,  but  to  ablior  it — 
not  merely  that  in  my  conversation  and  doings 
I  might  maintain  the  nio.ot  strict  an<l  gmrdcd 
dectirum,  but  that  in  my  heart  I  might  be  en- 
abled to  maintaiii  an  otherenl  purity — glorifving 
the  Ti(ud  with  my  soul  and  spirit,  as  well  m 
body,  which  arc  the  TiOrd's. — />r.  Chofmrr$. 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  the  pleasant  season  of  Spring,  I  went  forth 
on  a  little  journey  to  visit  the  Friends  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  composing  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Meeting ;  a  valuable  friend  in  the 
neighborhood  feeling  the  same. concern,  we  were 
companions  together,  and  I  hope  one  another's 
helpers  in  the  work.  We  took  a  steamboat  at 
Arch  St.  wharf,  and  found  we  were  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  the  passengers.  Among  them 
was  a  young  woman  of  pleasing  appearance,  who 
was  going  to  £^ine  Grove,  Maryland,  to  take 
charge  of  a  school.  She  interested  us  much  by 
her  modest  deportment  and  lonely  condition ; 
and  with  health  exceedingly  frail  going  far  from 
all  her  relations,  among  strangers,  excited  our 
deep,  and  heartfelt  sympathy.  We  have  since 
heard  that  she  was  not  benefitted  by  the  change 
of  climate  as  was  anticipated,  and  returned  to 
her  parents  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  since  has  died.  Dear  Caroline, 
her  sweet  spirit  has  passed  away,  but  her  mem- 
ory is  precious  even  to  a  transient  acquaintance. 
Her  influence  was  felt,  and  threw  a  radiance 
around  the  influence  of  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spi- 
rit which  is  of  great  price."  The  countenance 
of  another  young  woman  on  board  much  inter- 
ested us.  She  was  young,  handsome,  the  dar- 
ling of  her  parents,  and  the  object  of  attraction 
in  her  circle,  in  possession  of  every  thing  to 
render  her  life  (K)mfortable  and  happy.  She,  too, 
has  since  passed  away,  she  too,  has  been  called. 
Oh  !  so  soon,  to  fill  a  seat  in  heaven.  The  ride 
down  the  river  and  bay  was  pleasant.  We  en- 
joyed the  beautiful ,  prospect  of  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  the  shore  scenery  on  both 
sides  of  villages  and  towns.  When  we  reached 
Donna  landing,  about  ten  miles  from  Camden, 
we  were  affectionately  received,  and  next  day  at- 
tended the  meeting  held  in  Camden,  and  visited 
our  friends  in  that  place  :  met  with  a  kind  re- 
ception from  all;  a  feeling  of  warm  hospi- 
tality pervades  this  place.  Camden  is  a  very 
pretty  inland  village,  and  a  pleasant  settlement 
of  Friends.  In  the  village  and  neighborhood 
round  their  salutary  influence  is  sensibly  felt  in 
removing  the  evils  of  slavery  and  intemperance. 
Their  example  of  practical  righteousness  in  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  has  had  its  efl'ects  in 
lessening  these  evils  for  miles  around.  Warner 
Mifflin,  the  genuine  Quaker,  and  energetic  aboli- 
tionist, resided  near  here.  A  cluster  of  poplars 
mark  the  abode  of  this  dignified  philanthropist, 
who  was  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  his  day 
and  generation,  and  though  he  is  dead  his  ex- 
ample yet  speaketh  the  powerful  language  of  go 
and  do  likewise. 

We  were  kindly  invited  by  a  respected  rela- 
tive, who  was  going  to  the  quarterly  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Easton  on  the  eastern  shore  of, 
Maryland,  to  take  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  which 
we  gladly  accepted,  and  about  1  o'clock  on  second 


I  day  morning  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  lit- ij 
tie  son,  an  interesting  lad,  whose  lively  remarks  j 
much  amused  us.    We  rode  through  many  large  | 
plantations,  where  the  desolating  influence  of 
slavery  was  seen  and  felt,  and  seeing  them  en- 
gaged in  their  hopeless  toil,  the  feeling  expressed 
by  Cowper  revived  again  and  again  :  i 
^'  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground,  | 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  when  1  sleep  and  tremble 

when  I  wake, 
For  all  the  wealth  which  sinews  bought  and  sold 
Have  ever  earned  !    No  !  dear  as  freedonrt  is, 
And  in  nny  heart's  just  estimation  prized  a^  ove  all 

price,  ill 
I  would  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave,  | 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him."  j 

We  passed  through  much  forest  land,  and  the 
trees  were  glittering  with  the  brilliancy  and 
freshness  of  the  early  spring,  enlivened  by  the  , 
beautiful  blossoms  of  the  laurel  and  the  fragrant 
magnolia.    About  sunset  reached  the  hospitable  ; 
abode  of  our  friend  S.  D.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Choptank  river;  we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  ' 
him,  his  wife  and  family,  and  enjoyed  their  so-  : 
ciety  much.     They  have  a   pleasant,  quiet, 
house ;  though  in  the  midst  of  a  slave  popula- 
tion, he  seems  to  think  he  is  in  the  right  place  'i 
for  him,  and  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  using  | 
his  influence  for  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  . 
around  him.  There  are  several  families  of  Friends  • 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  support  a  small  meet-  J 
ing  about  two  miles  from  his  place,  near  the  vil-  i 
lage  of  Danton.    The  river  is  navigable  to  this  j 
village;  a  steamboat  runs  to  Baltimore  several  f 
times  in  the  week.    The  land  appears  to  be  in  a  ( 
better  state  of  cultivation.  ; 

Our  kind  friends  accompanied  us  next  morn- 
ing to  the  meeting,  a  distance  from  their  resi-  * 
dence  of  20  miles.    We  passed  through  a  very  ? 
pretty  country ;  the  village  of  Hillsboro,  and  I 
just  beyond  the  Lloyd  plantation  where  Frede-  ! 
rick  Douglas  was  raised.    On  this  is  an  oak  I 
tree,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  its  proper-  | 
tions  I  have  ever  seen;  stretching  its  enormous 
branches  on  all  sides  in  faultless  symmetry,  co- 
vered with  the  richest  foliage ;  it  was  and  ever  will  | 
be,  as  long  as  it  exists  in  its  present  beauty,  an  | 
object  of  admiration  and  wonder.    0  that  lib-  ( 
erty  might  here  erect  her  temple,  and  that  her 
votaries  only  might  ever  be  shaded  by  its  um-  ; 
brageous  branches.    At  present  that  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  poor  slave  toils  beneath  its  shadow, 
and  stops  to  cool  his  care-worn  brow  under  its  - 
refreshing  branches.    This  tree  is  known  among 
OUT  people  as  the  Quaker  inn,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Friends  stopping  there  to  eat  their 
dinners  in  the  shade  on  their  journey  from  Cam- 
den to  Easton,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  which 
they  accomplish  in  a  day.    We  arrived  at-^neet- 
ing  in  due  season,  and  found  our  Friends  frora^ 
the  difl"erent  branches  there.    The  meeting-house 
at  Third  Haven  is  very  ancient ;  it  is  supposed 
that  George  Fox  held  some  meetings  there.  It 
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is  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  immense 
oaks,  which  form  a  lovely  shade  for  all  to  as- 
semble under  and  interchange  the  affectionate 
regard,  or  kind  inquiry.  I  never  beheld  a  more 
interesting  sight  than  when  witnessing  the 
friendly  sympathy  that  was  manifested  in  one 
another,  and  -the  love  and  affection  that  existed 
among  them.  The  sweet  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings was  sensibly  felt,  and  caused  us  to  go  re- 
joicing on  our  way.  We  attended  the  different 
adjournments  of  the  meeting,  which  held  three 
days,  to  our  own  comfort  and  solid  satisfaction, 
and  visited  among  our  friends  in  their  beautiful 
homes,  enjoying  the  social  intercourse.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  kind  hospitality  and  the  affec- 
tionate regard  our  friends  manifested  towards 
us,  and  always  may  I  bless  the  Father's  hand 
who  led  me  forth  to  visit  this  interesting  por- 
tion of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  We  felt  deep  sym- 
pathy for  our  friends  in  their  peculiar  situation, 
surrounded  by  those  of  other  persuasions,  many 
of  whom  are  slave  holders.  They  have  been 
and  are  still  exerting  a  powerful  influence  around 
them  in  holding  up  our  testimonies  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  and  the  faithful  labors  of  the 
exercised  burden  bearers  will  no  doubt  be 
!blessed.  ''The  harvest  truly  is  plentiful  and 
the  laborers  are  few."  It  seemed  right  to  make 
a  few  notes  by  the  way  as  we  were  passing  along, 
and  thus  commemorate  the  tender  dealings  of  an 
Almighty  hand  to  us,  and  the  language  was  ap- 
plicable, "  Return  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  has  dealt  bountifully  with 
thee.^' 

A  Friend. 


From  lUuatrations  of  Genius. 
EXTRACT. 
By  H,  Giles. 
However  unconscious,  indifferent,  or  opposed 
IS  to  what  pious  men  deem  real  concerning  the 
nfinite,  the  invisible,  and  the  eternal,  no  mind 
)f  strong  faculties,  moved  by  ardor  for  the  true, 
)r  the  beautiful,  or  the  excellent,  or  the  grand, 
)ut  must  feel  in  every  profounder  consciousness 
he  mysteri/  that  is  within  it,  and  the  mijatcry 
liat  unfolds  it.  Take  the  action  of  a  powerful 
nind,  dealing  with  the  most  naked  ideas  of 
nathematical  rclatum.  It  loses  itself  in  the 
'alculus,  deals  with  the  remotest  mathcniatics, 
•is(>s  to  the  most  abstract  results,  in  which  pure 
houghts  seem  to  discover  reasoning  from  time, 
space,  change  and  matter.  Yet,  how  perfectly 
oever  the  most  transcendent  problems  may  be 
('Solved,  however  determinate  may  bo  the  re- 
ult,  they  arc  all  within  an  infinitely  ineluditig 
(iroblem,  of  which  (he  unknown  X — the  mt/s- 
cry  of  Imntj — meets  them  on  every  side, 
,nd  dolics  analysis. 

\  Take  the  action  of  a  powerful  mind  dealing 
/ith  matter  in  its  masses.  It  discovers  their 
ositions,  motions,  order,  distances,  appearances, 


measurements,  weight,  and  forces.  It  traces 
their  paths,  it  notes  their  places,  and  with  an 
accuracy  which  excites  delight  and  wonder,  un- 
folds the  universal  laws  of  bodies  and  their 
mechanism.  But  the  action  of  mind  stops  not 
with  matter  in  the  integrity  of  separate  masses. 
It  penetrates  their  interior  constitution  ;  it  looks 
into  their  secret  processes;  it  applies  its  geolo- 
gies to  the  strata  of  the  bulky  mountains ;  it 
applies  its  chemistries  to  the  arrangement  and 
operations  of  invisible  particles;  and  here  the 
unknown  X  again  appears,  the  mystery  that 
evades  solution.  If  design  and  purpose  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  the  mystery  of  creation  ;  if  they 
are  doubted  or  denied,  the  mystery  is  not  less 
in  being  simply  the  mystery  of  existence. 

Take  further,  the  action  of  a  powerful  mind 
dealing  with  organized  and  vitalized  forms ; 
then  upward  through  all  the  grades  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  development,  from  the  blade  of 
grass  to  the  kingly  tree,  from  the  insect's  egg 
that  slumbers  in  the  mud,  to  the  lion  that  rules 
the  forest  or  the  eagle  that  overtops  the  cloud, 
there  is  universe  above  universe,  there  is  uni- 
verse within  universe  ;  and  ample  as  the  regions 
are  which  observation  has  traversed,  harmonious 
as  the  order  is  which  science  has  evolved,  all 
that  intellect  discovers  or  understands  is  but  a 
point  encompassed  by  immensity  ;  and  mystery 
is  in  the  point  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  immensity 
that  surrounds  it — the  mystery  of  life.  Super- 
add to  these  the  element  of  distinct  conscious- 
ness, that  separates  itself  from  all,  and  that  is 
cognizant  of  itself;  the  subjective  entity,  with- 
out which  being  would  be  blank,  pnd  creation 
objectless,  and  life  a  wilderness  of  blind  sensa- 
tion; without  which  no  glory  would  be  called 
from  above  the  sun,  no  wisdom  evoked  from  be- 
neath the  earth,  and  no  gratitude  sent  up  in  ar- 
ticulated anthems  from  the  heart  of  life.  But 
this  very  consciousness  is  the  crowning  mystery — 
the  mystery  of  spirit. 

Man  is  not  only  thus  embosomed  in  mystery, 
but  has  the  deepest  of  mysteries  in  his  capacity 
to  apprehend  mystery.  Man  is  not  only  em- 
bosomed in  mystery,  but  is  in  himself  the  sum 
of  all  mysteries. 

That  he  is  at  all,  involves  the  mystery  of 
being;  that  he  is  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
formed,  involves  the  mystery  of  creation;  that 
ho  breathes  and  feels,  involves  the  mystery  of 
life;  and  that  he  reasons  and  believes,  involves 
the  mystery  of  spirit.  I'Vom  this  element  of 
religion,  then,  no  man  (tf  energy  can  est-ape  ;  it 
is  injpressed  on  it  within  and  from  witliout  ;  it 
meets  it  in  every  direction  ;  in  tlie  whole  circle 
of  human  thought  and  human  knowledge,  it  it 
the  centre  aiid  the  circumference. 


Mark  the  most  of  yourself,  your  talents  and 
opportunities,  wasting  no  idle  breath  or  empty 
siglis  on  what  you  might  have  been,  under  kinder 
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auspices.  If  your  Maker  had  thought  any  other 
talents  or  opportunities  better  for  you,  he  would 
have  given  them  to  you. 


F  [{ I  K  N  1)     [  M  T  K  L  L  L  G  F>  NCE  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  22,  1855. 

The  continuation  of  the  work  alluded  to  by 
A  Subscriber"  was  omitted  in  our  last  num- 
ber, on  account  of  the  reception  of  other  matter 
claiming  precedence. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  chronicling  the  events  of  time,  we  often  find 
standing  in  bold  relief,  living  characters  whose 
many  virtues  shed  a  light  around,  pointing  to 
purity  of  life,  and  setting  an  example  worth}^  of 
emulation.  Such  an  instance  we  witness  in  view- 
ing the  life  of  our  beloved  friend  Ruth  Ray, 
(widow  of  Francis  Ray,)  a  member  of  Chatham 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  V.,  who  departed  this  life 
the  14th  of  b>ighth  month,  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age 
of  76  years  and  6  months,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  nearly  sixty  years.  Bein": 
ardently  attached  to  the  great  principles  promul- 
gated by  its  early  foun\lers,  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes which  the  Society  has  of  latter  years  so 
painfully  passed,  and  deeply  engaged  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion,  she  was  ever  ready  to  en- 
courage, admonish  and  instruct.  As  years  ad- 
vanced, the  calm  serenity  of  her  mind  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous,  and  her  testimony 
afforded  abundant  evidence  that  she  had  improved 
the  talent  given  her,~that  her  lamp  was  trimmed 
and  burning,  and  when  called  upon  by  the  great 
Giver  of  goodness,  she  was  ready  to  yield  up  the 
golden  grain  with  the  increase  ;  and  though  dead 
she  yet  speaketh :  "  Follow  me  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  Christ."  T.  B. 

Pied, — In  Huntingdon  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  9th  of 
Fifth  month  last,  of  paralysis,  Benjamin  Mason, 
aged  nearly  70  years.  He  was  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  kind  parent  and  good  neighbor. 

PRIVATE  TEACHER. 

An  intelligent  Female  Friend,  competent  to 
teach  a  few  girls  in  a  private  family,  to  whom  a 
small  compensation  with  a  home  in  the  family  for 
the  winter  would  be  satisfactory,  may  hear  of  an 
opening  of  the  kind  by  addressing  P.  T.,  care  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,"  with  name,  reference  and 
compensation  desired. 

SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

If  you  would  have  your  son  be  something  in 
the  world,  teach  him  to  depend  on  himself.  Let 
him  learn  it  is  by  close,  strenuous  personal  ap- 
plication that  he  must  rise — that  he  must,  in 
short,  make  himself,  and  be  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune. 


A  FACT  NOT  GENERALLY  CONSIDERED.  ''He 

that  would  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  rnu^t  go  in  the  way  he  would  train  up  a 
child." 


GIFT  FROM  AN  ABBESS  TO  HER  NUNS. 
Suhviisuon  to  God.  —  Perfect  Reliyious. 

(Continued  fronti  page  390.) 

The  perfect  religious  truly  loves  God.  Her 
adherence  of  heart  is  really  to  him. 

This  being  the  case,  her  pleasure,  even  in  reli- 
gious  exercises,  is  a  fruit  of  her  love  to  him,  andi , 
is  therefore  really  kept  in  subordination  to  hisi ' 
will. 

She  desires  that  the  love  of  God  may  really  be  i! 
the  spring  of  all  her  actions.    She  therefore  i! 
loves  her  religious  exercises  for  God.    Hence  i. 
her  love  for  them  is  not  a  superstitious  love.  Shon 
knows  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  together, i; 
Christ  will  not  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  if  they* 
are  met  in  their  own  name,  instead  of  in  his.i , 
Ordinances  can  never  be  blessed,  unless  God* ' 
blesses  them.    In  his  favor  is  life,  in  the  light, 
of  his  countenance  alone  we  can  see  light,  andi , 
at  his  right  hand  only  are  rivers  of  joy  and  plea-i 
sures  for  evermore  :  nor  will  our  heavenly  Father.  \ 
ever  bless  religious  ordinances  to  us,  when  we  go; 
in  our  own  will,  to  the  neglect  of  other  duties  f 
to  which  his  holy  will  has  manifestly  called  us. 

The  perfect  religious  is  therefore  disposed  by  ' 
a  real  principle  of  humility  and  submission,  to  ; 
suffer  the  deprivation  of  religious  ordinances,  » 
when  God,  by  illness,  or  any  other  manifest  duty,  \ 
or  accident,  interdicts  her  from  enjoying  them,  , 
knowing  that  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  that  his  wisdoA  will  provide  her  path  better  : 
than  her  short-sightedness.    She  knows  that  his  s 
holy  and  loving  presence  fills  heaven  and  earth,  ; 
and  that  the  abundant  riches  of  his  goodness  re- 
plenish the  wants  of  every  living  soul,  and  that 
therefore  she  never  can  be  sent  empty  away,  • 
whilst  she  abides  in  him  and  him  alone  who  is  t 
her  fulness.    Nor  can  she  ever  be  separated  from  ■ 
him  whilst  her  soul  truly  waits  upon  him,  and  ' 
whilst  she  in  truth  listens  to  his  voice  and  obeys  \ 
his  requirings,  as  implicitly  and  submissively  in 
that  which  she  refrains  from  doing,  as  in  that 
which  she  does. 

An  heartfelt  submission  to  a  privation  so 
severe,  is  often  a  more  unequivocal  mark  that 
the  soul  seeks  after  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
than  the  most  ardently  zealous  practice  of  every 
external  exercise  of  piety.    Nay,  she  will  even  : 
profit  by  the  state  of  interior  desolation,  dark-  ' 
ness,  and  heaviness,  in  which  it  pleases  infinite  ■ 
wisdom  sometimes  to  leave  her.    The  prophet 
Isaiah  has  said,  "  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  , 
that  walketh  in  darkness  and  hath  no  light?  Let 
him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay 
upon  his  God."    St.  Peter,  too,  describes  those 
who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  : 
unto  salvation,  as  being  frequently,  for  a  season,  ij 
in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations  i%i 
the  trial  of  their  faith.    Hence,  the  perfect  reli-  j 
gious,  instead  of  being  utterly  dismayed  at  such 
times,  looks  upon  them  as  seasons  vouchsafed  by  ; 
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the  Lord  for  self-examination.  That  she  may 
try  her  own  heart  to  its  -  very  ground,  and  see 
whether  or  not  she  follows  him  from  spiritual 
helfishness  ;  whether  it  be  God,  or  the  consola- 
tions of  God,  she  follows.  Whether  she  loves 
him,  or  only  loves  the  spiritual  blessings  he  has 
bestowed  on  her;  whether  the  main  object  of 
her  pursuit  has  been  the  benedictions  of  God,  or 
the  great  God  himself  of  all  benedictions. 

It  is  neither  teuiporal  pleasure,  nor  even 
spiritual  pleasure,  which  ought  to  be  the  final 
object  of  our  attachment,  but  God  himself.  For 
so  long  as  it  is  merely  enjoyment  which  we  seek, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  though  the  latter 
be  of  a  far  more  elevated  nature  than  the  former, 
it  is  still  ourselves  and  not  God  that  we  seek.  It 
is  the  creature  and  not  the  Creator,  since  whilst 
we  seem  to  desire  him,  we  only  seek  him  as  a 
means  whereby  to  enjoy  ourselves,  thus  placing 
ourselves  above  him. 

The  proof  that  our  final  attachment  is  to  God, 
and  not  to  the  swectne.ss  we  find  in  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, appears  by  our  practising  them  with  the 
same  fidelity,  and  the  same  adhesion  of  will,  when 
deprived  of  all  sensible  comfort,  as  when  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  most  lively  spiritual  en- 
joyment. The  perfect  religious  is  really  rooted 
and  grounded,  not  in  frames  and  feelings,  but  in 
the  faitli  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  When 
therefore  she  walks  in  darkness,  and  has  no 
light ;  she  truly  trusts  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  word,  like  a  lamp  in  that  darkness,  shows 
iier,  step  by  step,  whither  her  feet  should  tend. 
And  this  conviction  of  fiith  is  so  solidly  grounded 
upon  tho  Rock  of  Ages,  that  she  can  truly  say 
with  the  afflicted  prophet  Job,  'though  he 
should  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

It  is  not  indeed  that  she  does  not  most  ardent- 
ly desire  the  light  of  the  Lord's  countenance. 
Her  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning,  but  then  her  soul 
doth  patiently  wait,  on  his  word  does  she  hope, 
and  his  name  and  his  sure  word  of  promise  so 
establish  her  heart,  that  she  is  enabled  to  trust 
without  wavering  upon  his  effectual  assistance, 
even  though  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  his 
i-ensible  p?eseuc(^. 

Hence  if  the  Lord  should  not  see  it  meet  im- 
mediately to    answer  her  ardent   desire,  the 
solidity  of  faith  and  reality  of  grace  preserve  her 
heart  fixed  and  grounded    in    peace,  though 
stripped  of  sensible  consolation,  and  though  her 
uffliction  may  be  very  grievous  to  her.    Nay,  as 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  the  goo<l  of 
those  who  truly  l<>ve  God,  so  tills  state  of  dark- j 
nes.s  and  di^privation  will,  und(;r  the  diviiK^  bless- j 
ing,  dispose  her  with  renew(Ml  humility  to  receive 
the  cordial  of  divine  consolation,  having  experi- ! 
I'liccd  of  a  truth  that  they  are  gifts  wholly 
gratuitous  on  tiie  part  of  God,  that  without  him 
she  can  do  nothing,  and  that  unless  the  sun  of 
righteousness  arise  upon  her  with  healing  in  his 


beams,  she  is  only  like  a  desert  land  which  can 
of  itself  produce  nothing,  without  being  daily 
watered  by  the  dew  from  heaven,  and  renovated 
by  the  sun,  the  source  of  life  and  light. 

The  perfect  religious  desires  to  wait  continually 
upon  God,  deeply  s'jnsible  that  in  her  dwelleth 
no  good  thing,  and  that  every  good  uui  perfect 
gift  must  come  down  from  above,  but  then  she 
waits  upon  him,  not  so  much  that  he  may  re- 
plenish her  with  that  theoretic  knowledge  of  di- 
vine truths,  which  may  enable  her  to  discuss 
them,  as  that  he  may  impart  to  her  the  detailed 
knowledge,  step  by  step,  of  the  particular  path 
in  which  he  would  have  her  to  walk.  She  knows 
that  those  who  are  in  the  Spirit  should  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  a  daily  walk  in  the  Spirit.  She 
therefore  waits  ;  and  even  on  sacred  subjects  she 
carefully  endeavors  to  restrain  all  merely  natural 
curiosity  :  she  truly  feels  herself  niortall}'  dis- 
eased J  she  desires  above  all  to  be  healed,  she 
knows  herself  to  be  sinful ;  she  desires  to  be 
cleansed  ;  she  is  then  careful  that  her  desire  for 
instruction  be  always  with  a  view  to  real  obedi- 
ence. She  knows  that  as  the  name  of  Gc><^  may 
be  taken  in  vain  by  word  of  mouth,  so  may  that 
holy  name  be  taken  in  vain  by  unsuitable 
thoughts  and  imaginations  in  the  heart,  and  his 
commandment  may  thus  be  transgressed  in  the 
secret  of  the  soul,  even  whilst  the  lips  are  sealed. 
And  she  is  deeply  convinced,  that  all  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  God  come  tinder  that  de- 
nomination, which  are  fostered  as  an  entertain- 
ment to  a  speculative,  or  busy  and  irreverent 
curiosity,  instead  of  prostrating  the  soul  before 
him  in  humble  adoration,  or  yielding  the  hom- 
age of  implicit  obedience.  If  the  perfect  reli- 
gious seeks  the  knowledge  of  God  above  all 
things,  she  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  fear 
it  above  all  things.  Knowing  that  for  every 
degree  of  the  knowledge  of  God  she  receives  in 
the  day  of  grace,  he  will  demand  a  corresponding 
fruit  in  the  day  of  judgment.  She  therefore 
continually  examines,  with  a  holy  jealousy,  what 
is  the  disposition  of  heart  she  brings  to  spiritual 
reading.  She  takes  heed  not  only  that  she  hears, 
and  what  she  hears,  but  especially  likewise  takes 
heed,  how  she  hears. 

She  waits  upon  him  at  every  step,  that  he 
may  not  only  enlighten  her  darkness,  but  renew 
her  fervor,  and  sustain  her  strength.  She  sits 
in  silence  at  his  feet,  not  only  to  learn  the  know- 
ledge of  liis  truth,  but  th.it  ho  ntay  vo\iehsafe  to 
inspire  her  heart  with  the  unfeigned  love  of  it. 

She  is  assiduous  in  her  attachment  to  spiritual 
reading,  especially  to  that  of  tlie  holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  book  published  by  God  hinjsolf,  and  whoso 
contents,  like  their  great  Author,  consists  of 
truth  without  any  nuxturc  of  error.  She  also 
diligently  assists  at  every  means  of  instrviction 
in  divine  things,  and  she  desires  to  attend  them 
with  all  the  attention  of  wliieh  she  is  capahlo, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  prayer.    Nevertheless  she  at- 
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lends  without  superstitiously  attaching  herself 
to  them.  b»he  well  knows,  that  unless  the  groat 
Author  himself  explain  his  book  to  the  heart, 
even  the  written  word  of  truth  will  not  avail. 
Unless  the  lamb  himself  break  the  seal,  the  book 
cannot  be  epened  unto  her;  unless  the  root  and 
olFspring  of  David,  he  who  has  the  key  of  David 
unlock  her  heart,  the  most  holy  truth  will  find 
no  entrance.  Hence  those  outward  practices  of 
devotion  in  which  she  is  most  assiduous  she  does 
not  rely  upon,  but  rather  passes  through  them 
to  rest  in  the  secret  of  her  soul  on  him  alone 
who  is  the  true  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  her 
church ;  knowing  that  those  alone  are  blessed, 
who,  hearing  his  sayings,  abidingly  keep  them. 

She  fears  lest  she  should  delude  herself  by 
mistaking  the  occupation  of  the  mind  about  reli- 
gion, for  the  submission  of  the  heart  to  religion. 
She  knows  that  if  a  curse  attends  the  avaricious 
heaping  up  of  temporal  riches  without  using 
them,  a  still  heavier  curse  attends  laying  up  in  a 
napkin  the  talent  of  spiritual  wealth.  She  there- 
fore seeks  spiritually  as  well  as  temporally,  not 
so  much  to  build  barns  and  store-houses  to  heap 
up  the  abundance  of  her  goods,  as  to  look  up  to  her 
heavenly  Father  for  that  daily  bread  which  may, 
day  by  day,  renew  her  own  soul  in  hfe,  and  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  those  whom  his  providence, 
from  day  to  day,  sends  to  her. 

All  that  she  desires,  is  to  have  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  him  crucified  ; 
known  not  by  theory,  but  by  experience  ;  for  it 
is  only  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  men  can 
call  him  Lord,  and  it  is  only  with  the  heart  man 
can  believe  unto  righteousness.  Hence  she 
rather  fears  than  desires  that  knowledge  of  divine 
truths,  which  tends  rather  to  furnish  the  under- 
standing, than  to  regulate  the  heart.  Know- 
ledge, says  the  apostle,  puffeth  up,  but  charity 
huildeth  up. 

Moreover  whether  the  Lord  gladdens  her 
heart  by  lifting  upon  her  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, or  whether  she  is  in  sadness  and  heavi- 
ness from  his  withdrawing  it )  in  either  case  the 
foundation  of  her  faith  is  the  same,  and  she  sub- 
mits alike  to  the  divine  dispensation  with  true 
resignation  of  heart. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Appetite. — A  medical  writer  says  that  the 
failure  of  appetite  in  the  summer  is  apt  to  be 
considered  as,  per  se,  an  evil,  to  be  doctored  and 
removed ;  while  it  is  only  a  sign  of  mischief,  not 
the  mischief  itself.  Instead,  therefore,  of  re- 
sorting to  stimulating  condiments  or  medicines 
to  force  an  appetite,  one  should  live  abstemiously 
for  a  few  days,  and  as  the  system  works  off  the 
causes  of  disease,  a  natural  appetite  will  come 
back.  In  those  rare  cases  in  which  a  failure  of 
appetite  depends  on  absolute  deficiency  of  food,  a 
return  to  more  generous  diet  presents  the  only 
hope  of  relief. 


MY   GROPINGS  NINE    MILES  UNDER  GROUND. 
[Concluded  from  page  414.] 

Setting  forward  again  with  increasing  cuiiosity, 
we  proceed  for  a  mile  and  a  half  through  a  wide 
avenue  called  Silliman's,  which  has  in  general  the 
appearance  of  a  dry  river  channel.  Here  lie 
what  are  termed,  after  the  nomenclature  of  classic  \ 
mythology,  the  Infernal  Regions,  traversed  by  a 
shelving  slippery  path,  where  a  single  false  step 
would  plunge  us  into  a  dark  chasm  which  is  close 
alongside.  Escaped  from  this  place  of  evil  name,  ii 
the  wild  and  rugged  Pass  of  El  Gau  soon  re-  | 
ceives  us.  It  may  bo.  two  miles  long  and  thirty  ij 
to  sixty  feet  in  height,  but  so  narrow  that  our  i 
lamps  can  scarcely  light  the  eye  to  the  roof — a  iji 
most  strange  dry  river  channel,  wholly  water-  j 
worn,  with  galleries  of  projecting  ledges  on  either  | 
side,  and  at  various  heights.  The  limestone  at  ,j 
the  partings  of  the  strata  is  worn  into  all  kinds  \ 
of  fantastic  shapes  and  cavities,  wide  low  caverns  i 
and  sharp  shelves,  their  serrated  outlines  and  i 
deep  shadows  giving  the  pass  an  air  of  gloomy  'j 
grandeur,  which  we  frequently  linger  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  pass  of  El  Gau,  and  seemingly  also  our 
pilgrimage,  terminates  at  Hebe's  Spring  of  sul- 
phurous water.  But  no — look  up.  A  long 
ladder  leads  to  an  ugly  black  hole  which  opens 
its  jaws  in  the  roof  Through  it  lies  the  way  to  I' 
Cleveland's  Cabinet,  another  spacious  avenue  two 
miles  long.  Its  walls  and  roof  are  almost  wholly  ? 
incrusted  with  white  gypsum,  in  every  variety  of 
form.  The  chefs  iToeuvres  of  the  cabinet  are 
Mary's  Bower  and  Charlotte's  Grotto,  where  the 
gypium  on  the  roof  has  effloresced  into  the  most 
beautiful  variety  of  vines,  leaves,  and  flowers,  of 
formal  likeness  the  tnost  striking,  but  all  of  spot- 
less white.  The  roof  of  Charlotte's  Grotto 
might  be  compared  to  a  parterre  of  flowers — 
bleached,  petrified  and  inverted — the  beauteous 
work  of  a  subtile  artist.  The  whole  avenue  is 
quite  dry,  but  cumbered  with  fallen  rocks,  which 
make  walking  slow  and  difficult.    But  while 

forward  "  is  the  word,  the  weakest  feel  no 
weakness  here. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  hill  of  huge  fallen 
rocks,  which  we  climb  on  hands  and  feet,  and 
from  the  summit  look  down  into  Dismal  Hollow, 
a  chaos  vast,  where  our  lamp's  feeble  rays  are  , 
lost  in  gloom.  Let  us  descend  and  scatter  with 
our  lights  around  its  verge.  We  have  surely 
penetrated  to  the  regal  hall  of  chaos  and  ancient  ' 
night."  Well  might  its  vague  sublimity  lead 
the  imagination  of  tourists  astray,  who  have 
variously  estimated  its  area  at  from  two  to  eight 
acres ;  but  enough  remains  when  I  say  that  one 
acre  seems  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  There  are 
heights  and  hollows,  with  rocks  upon  rocks  in 
dire  confusion  hurled."  The  dismal  ruin  is 
spanned  by  a  vault  of  Titanic  masonry,  terribly 
grand ;  its  rudely  regular  dome,  curving  upward 
till  lost  in  darkness,  which,  above  and  around  us,  i 
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irows  its  mantle  of  mystery  over  the  sombre 
randeur  of  the  scene. 

There  are  several  avenues  leading  from  Dismal 
follow.  Following  one  of  them  a  little  way  we 
Dme  in  sight  of  Sarina's  Arbor  in  a  nook  beneath 
s,  and  a  very  wet  and  incommodious  bower  she 
3eras  to  have  chosen,  teuantable  only  by  a  mer- 
laid.  The  descent  being  precipitous  and  dif- 
iCult,  our  Lexington  friend  sat  himself  down  at 
10  top  and  resolved  to  rest  content  with  what  he 
ad  seen,  while  his  more  spirited  lady  determined 
)  persevere.  Our  way  lay  along  a  slanting  slip- 
ery  rock,  with  a  black  chasm  at  its  verge.  But 
iir  cheerful  and  attentive  guide,  throwing  him- 
3lf  buck  against  the  wall  beyond,  and  bridging 
le  clefts  with  his  limbs,  offered  his  not  handsome 
ut  useful  limbs,  as  stepping  stones  across  the 
•eacherous  surface.  By  them  we  passed  in  safety 
ad  reached  the  arbor,  which  well  rewarded  our 
jriosity.  It  is  draped  with  wavy  sheets  of  brown 
;alactites,  appearing  at  a  hasty  glance  like  very 
lick  leather  tapering  downward  to  sharp  edges, 
□d  when  struck,  sounding  like  metallic  plates  in 
very  note  of  the  gamut.  The  water,  ancient 
ecorator,  still  trickles  from  the  drapery,  and, 
Jceived  into  a  basin,  forms  Medora's  Spring, 
let  us  have  a  draught  of  its  limpid  water,  for 
e  have  now  attained  tbe^'benmost  bore"  of 
le  Mammouth  Cave,  nine  miles  from  daylight. 

Our  stomachs  now  began  to  remonstrate  against 
10  want  of  attention ;  so  recrossing  Dismal 
Lollow,  and  taking  our  parting  look  of  it  from 
le  Rocky  Mountains,  we  select  a  convenient 
ag  for  our  dining  table,  and  Albert  displays  the 
)ntents  of  his  basket,  fowls,  ham,  and  bread ; 
)od  fare  for  a  party  of  human  moles.  Bethink- 
I  g  myself  to  write  a  letter  from  this  novel 
vouac  to  a  dear  friend  "  far,  far  away  "  in  the 
orld  of  sun  and  moonlight,  a  stone  is  stuck  into 
fissure  and  my  lamp  hung  upon  it;  the  sole  of 
he  Lady's  Slipper  forms  an  elegant  writing 
3sk,  and  a  blunt  pencil  bluntly  records  my  feel- 
igs.  But  now  slaves  and  freemen  have  dined, 
id  the  lady  has  nine  miles  between  her  and 
!St,  with  abated  novelty  to  sustain  her  home- 
ard  steps. 

We  exauiined  some  minor  avenues  of  the  cave 
!  we  returned,  but  left  miles  unvisited.  The 
lides  very  properly  preserve  the  mineral 
iriositics  of  the  bowers  and  arbors  from  the 
mds  of  selfish  tourists  ;  but  abundance  of 
;autiful  specimens  may  be  picked  up  in  other 
!)oks  and  crevices  in  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  where 
e  spent  some  time  in  collecting  them.  Not  the 
ast  beautiful  forms  wliich  the  gypsum  assumes 
G  those  of  long  crystalline  needles,  and  straight 
*lk-likc  fibres.  Large  white  spiders,  plump  and 
ivial,  the  aldermen  of  the  race,  inhabit  the  dry 
isures,  and  arc  the  only  indigenous  occupants 
0  saw  besides  the  fish  and  bats.  There  are, 
)wever,  we  were  told,  some  rats  occasiouully 
ot  with. 


The  estimated  length  of  the  cave,  Line  miles, 
is  as  near  the  truth  as  the  guides  can  judge  by 
the  time  taken  to  traverse  it.  In  that  distance 
it  is  believed  that  we  cross  our  own  tiack  more 
than  once,  but  at  various  heights  and  depths,  as 
we  go  from  end  to  end,  turning  and  twisting 
about,  rising  and  descending  through  the  most 
unexpected  openings,  and  with  the  strangest  tor- 
tuosities. Probably  among  the  thousands  of  un- 
examined nooks  and  holes  other  discoveries  will 
be  made,  as  some  have  been  made  lately.  The 
proprietor  forbids  a  survey  and  plan  of  the  cave 
to  be  made — which  would  be  very  interesting — 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  guides  that  the  whole 
lies  beneath  a  surface  embraced  in  a  circle  three 
miles  in  diameter. 

Several  points  of  minor  interest  solicit  our 
notice  as  we  repass  them,  of  which  we  may  now 
find  time  to  note  the  following;  leaving  many 
halls,  avenues  and  so  forth,  still  unmentioned  : — 
Diamond  Grotto,  where  alabaster  varies  her  freaks 
by  gemming  the  roofs  with  diamonds.  Mamre 
Ceiling  and  Snow-ball  Room,  which  she  has  ceiled 
with  hailstones  and  snow-balls  of  exquisite  purity. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  named  from  the  stalactites 
in  the  form  of  huge  clusters  of  grapes  with  which 
it  is  hung.  The  Hanging  Rucks,  which  have 
caved  in  from  above,  and  remain  suspended  by 
their  angles,  a  stony  avalanche  in  threatening 
confusion.  The  Great  Western  Steamship,  a 
rock-shelf  jutting  from  an  angle  of  Silliman's 
Avenue.  Purgatory,  a  difficult  by-way  to  which 
the  guides  resort  when  Echo  River  rises  too  high 
to  be  freely  navigated.  Sidesaddle  Pit,  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  as  plumb  as  any  miner  could  exca- 
vate it,  and  water-worn  to  the  smoothness  of 
polished  ashler.  The  Arched  Way,  a  long,  low 
and  narrow  passage,  regularly  arched  as  if  by 
compass.  Floating  Clouds,  seemingly  another 
startling  view  of  the  sky.  Napoleon's  Dome, 
which  runs  up  into  a  cone  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet,  crusted  over  with  white  crystalline  gypsum. 
The  Register  Room,  the  roof  of  which  is  the 
visitor's  book,  and  has  its  mammoth  pag<  s  full 
of  their  names,  written  in  candle  smoke.  A 
natural  arm-chair  of  stalagmite.  Post  oak  Pillar, 
a  column  of  the  natural  order,  we  will  call  it  sup- 
porting the  roof.  The  First  Echo,  a  spot  where 
a  stamp  of  the  foot  on  the  floor  vsounds  beneath 
us  like  a  stroke  on  a  huge  bass  drum,  showing 
that  we  are  upon  the  roof  of  a  lower  vault,  and 
possibly  raising  unpleasant  doubts  as  to  the 
safety  of  our  floor.  This  phcnomenuu  is  frrquent- 
ly  observed. 

Proceeding  ahead  of  our  party,  and  keeping 
beyond  eye  and  ear  shot  of  them,  as  we  wander 
on  in  silence,  the  darkness  receding  from  and 
following  the  small  circle  of  our  lamp,  we  realize 
the  sensations  of  loneliness  and  awe  that  can 
only  bo  felt  in  such  a  place.  But  this  is  an 
amusenunit  that  must  be  cautiously  imluliied;  a 
wrong  turn  may  sejiarate  us  from  the  guide,  o 
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our  reveries  may  be  rudely  disturbed  by  a  step " 
into  one  of  the  numerous  clefts  and  chasms  that 
lie  in  the  way.  Followiog  our  party  at  a  short 
distance  is  the  best  way  to  view  the  cave,  as  we 
have  thus  the  benefit  of  all  the  lights  before  us, 
and  form  a  better  idea  of  its  heights,  widths,  and 
rugged  grandeur,  than  those  in  front  can  have. 

Let  me  seat  myself  on  this  stone,  extinguish 
ray  lamp,  and  allow  my  companions  to  pass  on. 
How  unique  the  scene  as  they  appear  and  disap- 
pear among  the  knolls,  rocks,  and  hollows,  their 
lights  chasing  for  a  moment  the  shadows,  now 
there,  now  yonder,  streaming  upward  and  athwart 
with  fitful  gleam.  The  darkness  advances — our 
distance  lengthens — and  now  the  merry  laugh  no 
longer  readies  us;  their  voices  sink  to  echoed 
murmurs,  the  last  footfill  has  died  upon  the  ear, 
the  last  gleam  has  vanished  from  yon  far-off  crag, 
not  even  a  drop  of  water  reminds  us  of  motion. 
Hush !  let  breath  and  pulse  be  still.  Darkness 
that  may  be  felt.  Silence  as  of  non-existence. 
Self-consciousness  the  most  intense.  Was  ever 
isolation  so  complete?  Life  so  distant  and  yet 
so  near.  We  listen  for  the  still  small  voice" 
of  the  Eternal,  and  seem  to  hear  a  whisper" 
of  his  presence.  Happy  they  who  in  such  a 
moment  feel  that  they  are  reconciled  to  him,  and 
that  he  is  their  father  and  their  friend. 

Ye  who  bow  to  the  powerful  attraction  of  the 
unknown  in  matter  or  spirit,  how  you  would  have 
triumphed  to  be  the  first  that  ftood  upon  the 
brink  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  and,  bending,  gazed 
with  eager  longing  into  the  gloom  beyond— rest- 
ing not  till  you  had  passed  the  gulf,  undaunted 
by  its  black  terrors — hastening  onward  into  the 
world  of  old  night  to  lift  the  veil  from  scenes 
unrevealed  to  any  eye  but  their  Creator's — 
scarcely  heeding  the  wants  of  nature  till  you  had 
gazed  upon  each  glassy  lake,  drunk  from  each 
pellucid  spring,  sailed  upon  each  silent  river, 
listening  with  wondering  delight  to  its  musical 
echoes,  peered  into  each  black  chasm,  traversed 
each  dusky  avenue  and  murky  hall,  rejoiced  over 
those  flowers  of  stone,  stood  awe-struck  beneath 
the  vault  of  Dismal  Hollow,  penetrated  to  the 
utmost  bourn  of  this  wondrous  subterrene,  and 
sighed  that  there  was  not  such  another  to  ex- 
plore. 

But  it  is  time  to  welcome  back  the  light.  We 
strike,  therefore,  our  lucifer  match  and  overtake 
our  companions,  who  have  waited  for  us  at  a  turn 
where  the  seeming  exit  is  by  a  wide  and  inviting 
avenue,  but  the  real  one  by  an  insignificant  cleft 
which  might  have  been  blundered  past  unnoticed. 
We  have  been  altogether  no  less  than  eleven 
hours  underground,  and  our  excursion  draws  to  a 
close.  Day  again  appears  before  us  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  dark  vista,  in  its  mild  radiance 
more  beautiful  and  grateful  than  ever.  Hail, 
holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven,  first-born!"  The 
fanning  breeze  again  salutes  us,  the  fresh  verdue, 
the  waving  boughs,  the  music  of  the  woods,  their 


flowers  and  fragrance.  Ah,  poor  consumptives 
ye  made  a  sad  change  ! — National  Magazine 
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LENGTH  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

An  article  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood'i  i 
Magazine,  on  the  above  subject  holds  out  th( 
idea  that  the  age  of  man  should  be  one  hundrec  |j 
years,  instead  of  three  score  and  ten.  The  autho;  Ij 
says  :     We  do  not  simply  die  ;  we  usually  kil  f 
ourselves.  Our  habits,  our  passions,  our  anxietiei  i 
of  body  and  mind  ;  these  shorten  our  lives,  anc } 
prevent  us  from  reaching  the  natural  limit  o;  l  j 
human  existence."    Gluttony,  he  asserts,  del| 
stroys  more  lives  than  intemperate  drinking,  anci  j 
yet,     it  is  the  fashion  to  restrict  the  term  sot' 
briety  to  the  moderate  use  of  liquors."    A  sobei  ' 
life  no  doubt  implies  moderation  in  all  things—  , 
in  eating,  drinking,  and  the  enjoyment  of  allth(i  ' 
pleasures  of  life.    But  although  we  have  readj 
and  heard  much  of  moderation  in  eating  and  in 
drinking,  the  difficulty  has  always  arisen  in  qui 
minds  respecting  the  true  standard  of  moderation 
What  is  it?  who  will  define  it  ?    The  stand 
suitable  for  one  is  not  for  another.  No — temper 
ance  in  all  things.    But  no  man  can  or  shoul 
set  up  his  own  standard  for  his  neighbor.  And 
yet  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  general  rules  for 
temperance  may  be  set  down,  which  if  followed 
would  be  of  immense  benefit ;  such  as  not  to  eat^ 
so  much  as  will  unfit  the  mind  for  its  usual  ex-  * 
ertions  ;  or  so  much  as  will  make  the  body  heavj  ' 
and  torpid.    Not  to  pass  hastily  from  one  ex- 
treme of  living  to  another,  but  to  change  slowly 
and  cautiously,  to  eat  plain  and  wholesome  food,  j 
and  to  proportion  its  quantity  to  the  tempera-(i| 
ment,  the  age,  and  strength  of  the  eater.  Not! 
to  allow  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink  to  re- ! 
gulate  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  but  experience,  i' 
void  of  sensual  desire."    These  rules,  if  followed.  [ 
will  tend  to  promote  health,  and  thus  lead  to  a  • 
greater  length  of  days  and  years  in  man's  exist- ! 
ence;  still  there  is  a  natural  period  for  man  to 
exist,  and  neither  food,  drink,  nor  sobriety  can . 
place  him  beyond  that.  We  find  that  each  species 
of  animal  has  its  boundary  of  life,  and  so  has  man. 
He  has  his  infancy,  youth,  middle  age,  old  age, 
and  then  comes  the  winding  sheet  and  the  narrow 
house. 

But  how  long  does  his  existence  last?  how' 
many  years  encircle  his  natural  life  ?  These  are , 
important  questions.  We  find  that  thirty  years 
is  considered  to  be  a  generation ;  that  is  the  whole 
world  is  re-peopled  every  thirty  years  with  a  new 
race,  and  a  like  number  departs  from  it  in  that 
period.  But  no  person  considers  thirty  years  as 
the  natural  term  of  man*s  life— seventy  years 
being  generally  set  down  as  that  limit.  A  book, 
however,  recently  published  in  Paris,  by  M. 
Flourens,  which  has  created  no  small  sensation 
in  that  city,  places  old  age  at  eighty-five  years, 
and  the  complete  natural  life  of  man  about  n 
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jntury.  Buffon,  the  naturalist,  entertained  such 
1  opinion.  The  rule  of  life  laid  down  by  him,  is, 
lat  animals  live  from  six  to  seven  times  the 
umber  of  years  required  to  complete  their  growth, 
ich  as  the  horse,  which  completes  its  growth  at 
»ur  years,  lives  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
3ars,  and  a  man  who  takes  eighteen  years  to 
iach  his  full  growth  may  live  more  than  a 
undred  years.  There  are  but  few  men  who 
ve  to  a  hundred  years,  and  just  as  few  horses 
lat  live  to  twenty-four,  but  that  affords  no 
eason  why  many  men,  and  almost  all  men  of  a 
)und  constitution,  may  not  live  for  a  century, 
'he  table  of  M.  Flourens  relating  to  life  is  as 
allows : — 

Man  grows  for  20  years,  and  lives  90  or  100 
The  camel        8    "  "  40 

The  horse         6    <^  25 
The  ox  4    "  «     15  or  20 

The  dog  2  "     10  or  12 

This  is  somewhat  different  from  Buffon,  but 
le  sets  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  that  all  the  large 
nimals  live  about  five  times  longer  that  the 
ime  required  for  their  full  growth.  This 
[uestion  is  one  of  deep  importance  to  the  whole 
luman  family.  It  is  one  to  which  the  inge- 
nious Frenchman  has  brought  a  great  amount  of 
:nowledge  in  investigation,  and  he  holds  up  sci- 
nce,  as  presenting  to  all  men  a  life  of  sobriety,  a 
ery  extended  fund  of  existence. — Scientific  Am. 


BEAUTY  EVERYWHERE. 

BY  E.   C.  MARSHALL. 

Adoring  souls  some  beauty  find 

In  every  humble  nook, 
In  every  line  some  glowing  thought 

Through  all  of  Nature's  book; 
Enrapt  they  hear  the  Eternal's  voice 

In  thunders  of  the  storm, 
They  see  His  spirit  hovering  o'er 

The  mountain's  misty  form  : 
They  fancy  heavenly  symphonies 

Inspire  the  nightingale, 
They  see  angelic  footprints  on 

The  violets  of  the  vale. 
Each  moment  fleeting  past,  gives  seme 

New  beauty  joyous  birth, 
Some  glories  of  the  azure  dome 

Or  iris  hues  of  earth  ; 

The  sweetly  slumbering  lake, 
The  wild  swan,  round  whose  downy  breast 

U'he  dashing  ripples  break. 
The  skylark's  lonely  path  on  hisih, 

Each  leaflet's  tiny  scroll, 
Have  all  its  deepest  raptures  waked 

Within  the  living  soul. 
'Tis  sweetest  solace  thus  to  hear, 

Through  Nature's  canopy, 
Unceasing  swell  the  choral  strains, 

In  rnelling  harmony 
Sent  forth  from  all  crevitod  things, 

In  holy  stillness  breathing 
A  rapture  on  the  atturuMi  oar, 

A  story  ever  wreathing, 
Or  in  the  grandeur  of  the  storm, 

Or  when  the  dew  drop  glistenp, 
Of  teachings  fraught  with  truth  divine 

To  every  one  that  listens. 


THE  REWARD. 

BY  J.   G.  WHITTIE.I. 

Who,  looking  backwards  from  his  manhood's  prime, 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ; 

And,  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress,  planted  thick  behind, 
Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  wind 

From  the  loved  dead  ? 

Who  bears  no  trace  of  Passion's  evil  force  ? 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  oh  terrible  Remorse  ? 

Who  would  not  cast 
Half  of  his  future  from  him,  but  to  win 
Wakeless  oblivion  for  the  wrong  and  sin 

Of  the  sealed  past  ? 
Alas!  the  evil  which  we  fain  would  shun-, 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished  for  good  undone; 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall ; 
Poor,  blind,  unpro^table  seivants  all, 

Are  we  alway. 
Yet  who,  thus  looking  backwards,  o'er  his  years, 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears, 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  simple  as  he  was, 
To  cheer  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause. 

His  fellow-men  ? 
If  he  hath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  cell  ol  sin  ; 

If  he  hath  lent 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
Over  the  sufFt-ring,  mindless  ol  his  creed 

Or  hue,  hath  bent  : 
He  has  not  lived  in  vain,  and  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives, 

With  thankful  heart 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  he  never  more 

Can  henceforth  part. 


YORUBA — CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Journal  publishes  the 
following  interesting  comuiunieatiou  from  T.  J. 
Bowen,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  people 
and  natural  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Yoruba. 

This  country  is  commonly  but  im{.ropcrly 
called  Yarriba  on  our  maps.  It  is  reckoned  by 
geographers  a  part  of  Ccntnil  Africa,  although 
the  southern  line  is  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  This  classification  is  juj-t,  for 
the  character  of  the  countiy  and  the  people  is 
decidedly  that  of  Central  Africa,  and  very  unlike 
any  thing  found  in  the  other  regions  near  tlu- 
coast. 

Several  independent  tribes  speak  the  Yoruba 
language,  and,  in  fact,  arc  the  same  people  in 
origin,  character,  religion,  &c.  The  principal  of 
these  are  Ijoba  and  ll'eh,  on  the  coa>'<t  of  Yoruba, 
and  Ijebu,  Egba,  Otfa  and  Iketu  on  the  .^^outh. 
The  fiame  language  is  spoken  at  Lagos,  liatlagry, 
and  on  the  coast.  The  j)eople  of  I'flVong  (Ka- 
Kaiula,)  speak  a  similar  tongue.  'J'he  Nuti  is 
quite  diffe  rent,  yet  evidently  belongs  to  the  same 
family  of  languages.  A  part  of  Nufi  lies  ou 
this  .^ide  the  Niger,  so  that  Voiuba  docs  not  ox- 
tend  to  that  great  river  at  any  point. 

The  various  tribei?  who  ppeak  (ho  Yoiuba 
language  probably  number  a  million  of  souU.— 
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They  occupy  a  country  about  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Georgia.  In  former  times  they  were  much 
more  numerous!.  But  hundreds  of  towns  have 
been  destroyed  by  war.  I  have  counted  eighteen 
sites  of  depopulated  towns  in  a  journey  of  sixty 
miles.  That  district  is  now  a  desert,  or  rather  a 
huge  forest.  Most  of  the  towns  visited  by  the 
Landers  are  now  in  ruins,  including  Awyow, 
(Katunga  or  Eyeo,)  the  capital.  The  slave  trade 
has  done  this.  Vast  numbers  of  Yorubas  have 
been  exported,  and  vast  numbers  have  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  siege.  Many  are  now  in 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Sierra  Leone,  &c.  Sometimes 
they  purchase  their  freedom  in  America  and 
come  home.  Others  have  been  sent  to  the 
Barbary  States.  They  are  almost  as  numerous 
in  Sokoto,  &c.,  as  in  Central  Africa.  Very 
lately  a  man  returned  to  Ijaye  from  Sokoto, 
where  he  had  been  a  slave  fourteen  years.  He 
brought  me  a  fowl,  as  a  present,  which  I  deli- 
cately refused  to  accept,  and  he  listened  with 
apparent  wonder  to  the  gospel. 

The  surface  of  Yoruba  is  chiefly  an  elevated, 
gently  undulating  pain.  In  this  country  the 
Kong  mountains  are  not  a  continuous  chain,  but 
are  broken  in  detached  masses  with  plains  around 
and  between  them.  Their  greatest  height  is 
probably  two  thousand  feet.  In  many  places 
they  are  quite  rugged,  being  composed  of  granite. 

Yoruba  is  a  prairie  country,  and  resembles 
Texas.  Timber  is  scarce.  The  scenery  is  often 
most  beautiful,  but  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
it,  my  object  being  to  state  facts  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

The  country  is  well  watered,  being  everywhere 
traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water  flowing  over 
rocky  beds.  The  largest  rivers  are  the  Ogun 
and  the  Osshun,  which  are  less  than  one  hundred 
yards  in  width.  They  never  overflow,  and  there 
is  not  an  acre  of  swamp  in  the  eouufcry,  so  far  as 
I  have  ever  seen  or  heard. 

The  soil  is  of  second  quality,  as  we  would  say 
in  America,  but  in  many  places  it  is  poor,  and 
often  gravelly  or  rocky.  The  rocks  are  almost 
entirely  granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  and  ifon  con- 
glomerated. There  is  no  lime  in  any  form. — 
Iron  is  the  only  metal  known  to  exist. 

Vegetation  is  very  luxuriant.  The  grass  on 
the  prairies  is  often  twelve  feet  high  and  some  of 
the  forest  trees  are  immense.  They  are  never 
fit  for  house  logs,  being  too  short  when  small 
enough  and  too  long  when  large  enough.  Their 
trunks  are  invariably  nearly  white.  All  the 
saplings  are  crooked.  There  is  eo  fine  wood  for 
exportation  and  but  little  camwood,  that  is  a  kind 
of  logwood.  C  uirse,  strong  timber  is  common 
enough  in  the  forest.  There  is  one  tree,  the 
wood  of  widch  is  exactly  like  white  hickory,  but 
the  leaves,  fruit,  &c.,  are  very  difi'erent.  Showy 
flowers  are  nam-  rous  on  the  trees,  but  very  scarce 
on  the  fields  anu  prairies.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
wild  fruit  is  fit  io  eat. 


During  the  dry  and  hot  season  vegetation  ha 
a  period  of  repose.  This  begins  in  November 
and  ends  in  February.  By  the  middle  of  J anuary 
the  grass  in  the  prairie  is  brown  and  dry,  and  ; 
good  many  trees  shed  their  leaves. 

My  limits  will  allow  me  to  describe  but  few  o 
the  trees  and  herbs  which  are  worthy  of  notice | 
The  oil  palm  is  the  most  valuable  tree  in  Africal 
The  palm  oil  trade,  like  the  cotton  trade,  ii 
destined  to  enrich  nations.    This  yellow  oil  isai 
important  article  of  food  in  Africa.    The  har( 
nuts,  when  burnt  and  ground,  afi"ord  another  oil 
which  is  used  for  lamps  in  all  Yoruba,  where  thi 
palm  grows.    The  foot  stalks  of  the  leaves  an 
15  or  20  feet  long,  and  are  used  for  rafters  iri| 
thatching  houses. 

On  the  high  plains  of  the  interior  the  pain 
does  not  flourish  ;  but  here  its  place  is  suppliec 
by  the  butter  tree.  This  tree  is  no  way  relatec 
to  the  palm.  It  bears  fruit  as  large  as  an  egg 
The  seed  is  a  large  stone,  or  nut,  with  a  sof 
shell.  From  this  is  made  an  oil  of  a  bluisl 
yellow  color,  as  hard  as  butter,  and  slightly 
aromatic.  The  people  call  it  butter,  and  use  i 
to  fry  in. 

The  seeds  of  the  African  locust  are  exclusively 
used  in  palaver,  sauce  or  hash.    Locust  seeds 
like  kola  nuts,  are  an  important  article  of  traffi  ' 
throughout  the  country.    The  butter  trees  an( ; 
locust  trees  grow  on  the  prairies,  giving  them  i  * 

I  picturesque  appearance.    The  kola  tree  prefer.' 

j  the  forest.    It  does  not  bear  till  about  twen^  j 

I  years  old. 

I     In  the  forests  there  is  a  species  of  black  pepper 
j  High  botanical  authorities  say  it  is  not  cubebs 
\  but  in  this  they  are  doubtless  mistaken  ;  perhap  , 
I  the  plant  they  speak  of  is  not  Yoruba  plant.  ^ 
{     In  the  east  of  the  country  are  a  few  trees  calle( 
\  ashori,  of  which  the  natives  tell  wonderful  stories  ■ 
i  No  plant  grows  near  such  a  tree,  and  any  birc  ■ 
or  insect  which  flies  near  it,  falls  dead.    Th( " 
wood  is  black,  and  so  heavy,  they  say,  as  to  sin] 
in  water.    A  piece  an  inch  long,  which  I  hav( 
seen,  was  valued  at  two  dollars.  It  is  used  as  ai 
I  amulet,  and  appears  to  be  very  scarce.  To  scol] 
I  a  piece  from  this  tree  is  said  to  be  a  ver 
dangerous  exploit.    The  man  who  attempts  i 
runs  rapidly  by  the  tree,  making  one  blow  witl 
a  cutlass,  another  follows  to  pick  up  the  chip,  bu  • 
sometimes  one  or  both  fall  dead  by  the  tree, 
must  regard  this  tree  as  fabulous,  though  every 
body  believes  there  are  such  in  Ijebu.  ' 

The  people  have  most  of  the  cultivated  plant 
known  among  us.  Corn  and  yams  are  thi 
principal  crop. 


New  Villages  in  Canada  West. — Since  th 
Reciprocity  Treaty  went  into  operation,  a  dozei 
new  villages  have  sprung  up  on  the  shores  o , 
Lake  Huron,  in  the  Huron  district,  to  ship  pre 
duce.  Building  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  wharve 
and  piers  are  being  constructed. 
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NO  MAN  HIS  OWN  MASTER. 

No  human  being  is  independent  of  his  fellow- 
nen.  The  claims  of  humanity  cannot  be  laid 
Lside  like  a  garment  and  the  man  stand  forth 
lenuded  of  his  responsibilities  and  obligations, 
n  one  sense  he  is  his  own  master,  and  that  is  as 

sentient  and  free  moral  agent;  but  he  is  not 
lis  own  master  as  far  as  the  consequences  of  his 
icts  affect  others,  nor  as  to  accountability  which 
Niil  follow  him  both  here  and  hereafter.  No 
)ne  has  a  right  to  trifle  with  his  own  well  being, 
(ither  physically  or  morally  ;  for  however  humble 
nay  be  his  position,  the  happiness  of  others  is 
nore  or  less  dependent  upon  him.  As  a  citizen 
)f  the  State,  as  a  member  of  human  society,  as 
)ne  of  a  group  of  friends,  or  of  a  family  circle, 
he  social  ties  are  next  in  strength  of  claim  to 
hose  which  bind  him  as  an  accountable  being  to 
iis  Creator. 

Do  you  observe  that  lowly  man  across  the 
itreet He  is  a  day  laborer  at  his  trade,  and  so 
ar  as  outward  appearances  are  concern^jd,  might 
je  spared  from  the  midst  of  this  swarming  human 
live,  and  never  be  missed.  Even  this  community 
vould  move  on  in  its  usual  bustle  and  activity 
vithout  his  aid,  and  how  much  less  then  would 
lis  absence  affect  the  great  community  of  man  ? 
\.nd  yet  this  individual,  humble  as  he  seems,  is 
)f fearful  consequence  at  his  own  fireside;  and 
lis  fall  by  vice  or  misfortune  would  be  attended 
vith  a  grievous  amount  of  woe  and  suffering.  He 
abors  industriously  through  the  livelong  day, 
vith  his  energies,  both  physical  and  mental,  bent 
ipon  his  occupation.  He  seems  almost  a  part 
ind  portion  of  the  machine  he  is  engaged  in 
luperintending,  so  regular  and  clock-like  are  his 
noveraents  in  connection  with  its  ceaseless  pul- 
ations  ;  but  when  the  labors  of  the  day  are  done, 
md  he  is  released  from  his  toil,  we  have  an  op- 
)ortunity  of  seeing  him  in  another  and  nobler 
position.  The  prattle  of  childhood  greets  him  at 
he  gate;  the  pleasant  smile  of  his  wife  welcomes 
lim  home;  and  the  tremulous  voice  of  an  aged 
,nd  helpless  mother,  pleased  as  an  infant  at  his 
eturn,  awaken  all  the  tender  and  holy  emotions 
)f  his  inner  soul.  He  experiences  a  proud  con- 
iciousness  that  near  and  dear  ones  look  to  him 
IS  their  stay  and  support,  and  he  stands  up  in 
lie  true  dignity  of  manhood  as  the  protector  of 
hose  whom  a  kind  Providence  has  committed  to 
lis  care.  Age,  with  footsteps  tottering  upon  the 
'ergo  of  time  ;  womanhood,  in  the  sacred  rcla- 
iou  of  mother  to  his  children  ;  and  infancy,  weak 
,nd  helpless  in  the  first  blossomings  of  life's 
^oung  spring — all  look  to  him  as  tiioir  guide  and 
1  (ay,  and  gather  around  him  as  a  flock  around 
I  he  good  shepherd. 

1  Is  such  a  man  his  own  master  ?  Has  he  a 
ight  to  trifle  with  his  own  life,  his  own  health 
r  his  own  moral  well  being  !  Does  not  a  weight 
f  helpless  humanity  depend  upon  his  physical 


labors  for  suppoit,  and  upon  his  moral  conduct 
for  an  example  ?  He  stands  as  the  almoner  of 
the  Creator's  bounties  to  his  own  household,  and 
any  deed  or  thought  immediately  or  remotely 
affecting  his  own  capacities  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  that  station,  is  an  act  of  treason  to  the  govern- 
ment of  God.  What  greater  incentive  to  act 
uprightly  can  an  individual  desire,  than  the 
thought  that  immortal  souls  near  and  dear  to 
him  are  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  that  a  strict 
account  of  his  stewardship  will  be  required  of 
him  hereafter  ? — Rural  New  Yorker. 


Description  of  Mud  Geyser,  at  Fort 
Yuma,  California. — This  wonderful  spring  of 
hot  mud,  which  lies  about  sixty  miles  south  of 
Fort  Yuma,  is  situated  on  a  vast  plain,  which 
extends  eighty  miles  south  from  the  Gila.  The 
soil  of  the  plain  isfof  a  dry  mud,  which  was  ap- 
parently at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea. 
The  landscape  is  of  the  most  dreary,  barren  and 
monotonous  character.  The  Geyser  covers  fif- 
teen or  twenty  acres.  About  the  edges  there  is 
a  warm,  soft  mud,  with  pools  of  warm  water 
here  and  there.  In  the  centre  the  mud  bubbles 
like  boiling  Indian  pudding,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  steam  is  constantly  rising,  and  is  visible  at  a 
great  distance.  The  mud  and  muddy  water  is 
frequently  thrown  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  ;  and  at  these  times  the  Geyser  often 
makes  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  distinct  from  that 
of  the  fall  of  the  mud.  • 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  very  firiTily  held.  Sales 
of  standard  brands  for  export  at  $7  50  per  barrel. 
The  sales  for  home  consumption  are  at  $8  00  up  to 
$8  12  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  higher  figures.  Nothing  doing  in  Rye  Flour  ;  last 
sale  is  quoted  at  $6  25.  Penna.  Corn  Mea!  is  held  at 
$4  25  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offerin?, 
and  prices  are  again  higher.  Sales  of  10,500  bushels 
Pennsylvania  and  Southern  red  at  $1  65  a  $1  80  per 
bushel,  and  $1  85  a$l  90  for  fair  and  prime  white. 
Small  sales  of  Penna.  Rye  at  $1  09,  and  Delaware 
at  $1  00^  Corn  is  dull  at  91c,  afloat.  Oats  are  coming 
forward  more  freely,  with  sales  of  ordinary  and  good 
Delaware  at  38.^  a  39c  per  bushel. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  VnnnjHtJy 

London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  22. 


KENNETT  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  next 
Session  will  open  on  the  5ih  day  of  Eleventh 
month,  1855.  The  course  of  study  will  einbrace  all 
the  branches  of  a  solid  English  education.  IVrms  for 
Boarding,  Tuition,  isic.,  $55.00  per  session  of  Five 
Months.  Pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  5t^50.  For 
reference,  &c.,  address 

SAMUEL  MARTIN,  Prinnpa/y 
9lh  mo.  93d — 4t.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
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ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
VOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  [nstitution  will  open  on 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  nfionth  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $20  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  linglish  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Couise  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 
For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLn  CRAFT, 
9th  mo.  15— 2m.      Eldridge's  HilL  Salem  Co.,  N  .J. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  commences  on  the 
first  Second  day  in  the  Tenth  rtionlh,  (October.) 
Terms  $140  per  year.  For  particulars,  address  the 
Principal  for  a  Circular. 

BENJAMIN  B  LWPmCOTT,  PrUcipal, 
9th  mo.  8.       Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

^HARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY  will  be  re- 
Ik3  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  15th  of 


Ninth  month. 
9th  mo.  1— 4t. 


RACHEL  T.  JACKSON, 

Principal  <■ 


1  FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE- 
j]  PARTMENT.— The  Committee  having  charge  of 
the  School  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Aaron  B.  Ivins 
as  Principal,  whose  long  experience  and  success  in 
teaching  they  think  recommend  him  to  the  confidence 
of  Friends  and  others. 

The  School  will  be  opened  on  the  J^/•s^  Second  day 
in  the  Ninth  month  next. 

The  building, situated  on  a  lot  adjoining  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  is  airy  and  commodious,  having  been 
erected  especially  for  schools.  The  main  room  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  pupils;  in  addition  to 
which  there  ar^suitablt;  Class  rooms,  a  Lecture  room, 
and  an  Observatory. 

Thi.; School  b^s  been  instituted  principally  for  thf 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends;  when  others  are, 
admitted,  it  is  expected  our  testimony  To  simplicity 
will  be  properly  regarded,  and  that  the  rules  esta- 
blished for  its  government  will  be  observed. 

The  pupils  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings 
for  worship  held  at  Cherry  Street  on  Fourth  days. 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted  for  part  of  a  term  ;  nor 
will  any  be  receiyed  under  eleven  years  of  a^e,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  The  quali- 
fications for  admission  will  be,  a  capability  of  reading 
with  facility  in  the  reading  books  of  the  School,  writing 
a  legible  hand,  afid  having  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography. 

Lectures  on  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  thought  expedient, 
elucidated  by  suitable  apparatus,  will  be  delivered  in 
connexion'\vith  the  regular  studies. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months 
each,  one  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  Second 
month,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  Sixth  month  ; 
the  other  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  Ninth  month, 
and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  First  month.*  There 
will  be  two  sessions  daily. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  $25  per  term  for  Class  A  ; 
$20  per  term  for  Class  B ;  and  $15  per  term  for  Class  \ 
C,  f  iyahle  in  advance..   No  extra  charge  will  be  made  \ 
for  fuel,  pens,  ink  and  slate  pencils.  f 

School  books  (except  blank  books)  will  be  fur-  \ 
nished,  for  the  U'se  of  which  the  following  charyes  j 
will  be  made.    Parents  or  guardians  may,  however 
furnish  their  own  books  if  they  so  prefer. 

Class  A,  including  Astronomy,  $2  00  per  term, 
•^f     A,  excluding        <'      "      1  75       "  * 
'«     B,       "  1  75  " 

C,       "  '«  1  50  " 


If  any  book  be  unnecessarily  damaged  by  a  pupil, 
the  Principal  may  assess  sucfs  damage!^ and  charge  ih% 
same  in  addition  to  the  above. 

For  instruction  in  the  Languajjes  and  Drawing, 
separate  classes  will  be  arranged  to  receive  those  of 
the  School  who  may  desire  it;  for  each  of  which  an 
extra  charge  will  be  made. 

For  further  information,  application  can  be  made  to 
AARON  B.  IVINS,  Principal, 

Residence,  No.  551  Vive  St., 
or  to  the  following  Friends  : 

DlLLWYN  PaRRISH, 

S.  W.  corner  Eitihth  and  Arch  Sts. 

J.  Wilson  Mooke, 
No.  63  Spruce  Street. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
No.  7  N.  2d  St.  &  No.  350  N.  7th  St. 

Ann  a.  Townsend,  i 
No.  254  North  Fourth  Street.  1 

Sarah  S.  Biddle,  L 
No.  164  Arch  St. 

Deborah  F.  Whar -ON, 
9th  mo.  1.  No.  130  Spruce  St. 


*  There  will  be  no  school  during  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  f' 
or  on  the  days  of  the  Quarterly  or  Mon  hly  Meetings  held  at  [' 
Cherry  Street.  » 


\1  7  ANTED, — A  young  man,  (with  or  without  a 
V    fam'ly.)  who  is  a  good  miller  by  trade.  A 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  given.  ; 
Address  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  Co.,  III.  i 
9th  mo.  ].  I 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiliborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleftsanl  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Ph.ilada.,  with  easy 
and  clie.tp  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboa* 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  corapiise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfoit  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  'I'uition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session, 'payable  one-half  in  lulvafice. 

For  circulars,  direct  to         JANE  HILL  BORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

Refere/'Ces. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parky,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Wiixiams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons.  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada, 
A.  T.  W.  Wright.  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  Joh.n 
Hunn,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  VVm.  W.  Mooke,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Bioad  and  Green  Sts. 

R.  A.  Williams, 

J.  J.  WlLLlAiMS, 

8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Shoemaker. 


:ms. 

MS,  i 


MerrihevjT  &  Tho^npson,  Printers,  MeTchai^«bi4(h. 
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lEMARKS  UPON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ONE 
LORD,  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 
(Continued  from  page  420  ) 

But  let  it  be  considered,  we  do  not  contend 
or  the  casting  off  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God 
—far  from  it.  Bat  that  our  fear  and  reverence 
ught  to  be  so  real,  so  deep  and  awful,  as  to  pre- 
ent  our  forward,  hasty  attempts,  to  come  before 
im  with  outward,  vocal  offerings,  before  we  are 
ssured  of  his  requirings  and  assistance  therein, 

st  he  reprove  us  with,  "  who  hath  required  this 
t  your  hands  !" 

The  safe  state  is  that  of  a  careful,  inward  wait- 
ig  for  direction,  looking  to  the  Lord  for  help,  in 
nies  of  awful  silence  ;ind  profound  stillness  be- 
)ro  him,  and  in  reading  the  scriptures  and  other 
ooks,  or  in  viewing-  the  works  of  creation  and 
'rovidence.  God  alone  can  give  the  right  turn 
nd  direction  to  our  minds,  and  prf>fitably  inflii- 
nce  our  thoughts,  meditations,  inferent-es,  con- 
lusions,  and  devotions  in  any  of  these  times  and 
:;casions.  Haste  is  almost  always  dangerous, 
ut  waiting  on  the  Lord  for  clearness,  dirt?ction, 
ad  qualification,  is  always  safe,  and  never,  if 
ghtly  exercised,  fruitless;  though  I  fear  many 
ho  seem  very  religious,  in  wliat  they  can  do  of 
icmselves,  are  yet  so  unacquainted  with  the 
•al,  certain  openings,  directions,  and  qualifica- 
ons,  which  are  and  m^y  be  received  through 
aiting  on  tiie  Lord  in  tlic  light,  that  they  do 
nry  sincerely  doubt  and  disbelieve  tlicm  ;  osteom- 
ig  what  others  declare  of  them,  to  bo  whimsical 
|iid  imaginary ;  and  conclu  ding  there  is  no  readier 
jay  for  people  to  gr  nv  notional  and  bo  overcome 
ith  imagination  and  delusion,  than  to  bo  in- 
jardly  still  and  pttrntivn  to  what  passes  in  their 
Ivvn  breasts,  especially  as  it.  is  sorrowfully  true, 
lat  divers  have  given  them  occasion,  pretcn<ling 
'divine  inspiration,  a  commission  immodiatoly 
<Mii  Heaven  for  tho  i)erformanco  of  unreason- 
do,  extravagant, 


and  even  wicked  notions. 


It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
same  hasty  disposition,  which  keeps  up  such  a 
round  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  lifelcss'devotions, 
has  carried  away  many  in  different  ages,  who 
have  had  or  pretended  to  have  had  faith  in  in- 
ward manifestations  and  openings  :  but  ro  far 
from  destroying  the  reality  of  divine  openings, 
impulses,  and  manifestations,  these  are  pregnant 
instances  of  that  mischief  which  arises  from  mak- 
ing haste,  and  not  waiting  in  the  patience  for  a 
clear  discerning  and  discovery  of  divine  things. 
Satan  is  a  transformer  and  can  assume  the  like- 
ness of  an  angel  of  light.  Is  there  therefore 
nothing  certain  ?  If  so  how  came  it  ever  to  be 
known  with  certainty  that  satan  could  thus  re- 
semble a  pure  intelligence  Surely  every  coun- 
terfeit implies  a  reality,  and  had  there  been  no 
such  thing  as  clear  inward  openings  and  mani- 
festations, it  is  scarcely  credible  that  wicked  men, 
seduced  by  satan,  would  s>:>  frequently  have  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  the  world  with  pretended 
ones. 

"  Bristol  stones,"  says  archbishop  Tillotson, 
"  would  never  pretend  to  be  diamonds,  '\K  there 
never  had  been  diamonds."  'Jhe  remark  has 
much  in  it.  It  extends  a  great  way,  and  1  think 
as  it  abundantly  confutes  those  sceptics  who  re- 
ject all  revealed  religion  because  there  arc  multi- 
tudes of  pretenders  to  it  ami  counterfeiter^  of  it, 
who  yet  know  little  or  notiiing  ajjout  it ;  so  does 
it  also  and  as  atiiply  overthrow  their  objections 
who  deny  any  clear  inward  knowledge  of  (lodor 
infallible  intimations  of  his  will,  because  many 
have  presumptuously  pretended  to  them  whilst 
ignorant  of  them. 

Docs  any  true  believer  who  has,  as  .scripture 
assorts,  "  the  witness  in  himself,"  doubt  his  own 
adoption  and  sonship,  or  the  reality  of  that  in- 
ward i)lesse<l  enjoyment  called  in  sacred  record 
"  the  love  of  (iod  shed  al)r»>ad  in  the  heart,"  he- 
cause  wiokod  men  and  ignorant  enfhiisiasts  have 
the  auda('ity  to  lay  claim  to  tlie  same  lliing? 

How  did  Paul  know  that  'Mho  law  ot  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Ghri>t  .Tesns"  ha<l  pot  him  "  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ?"  Why,  he  had 
the  wiffiess,  the  certain  evidence  of  it  in1nmi»olf, 
or  ho  never  ctnild  have  known  it.  Neither  read- 
ing nor  reasoning,  witlxMit  tho  living  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  holy  spirit,  could  pos.nibly  ascertain 
him  thereof.  He  was  ignorantly  once  alire, 
without  this  law  of  tho  spirit  of  life  :  and  though 
doubtle^<s  a  great  reader  of  the  outward  law,  «nvl 
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a  great  reasoner  too,  yet  thought  all  was  pretty 
well  with  him  :  but  when  God  revealed  his  son 
in  him  immediately,  things  were  brought  close 
home  to  his  real  inward  state  by  the  coming  of 
tlie  inward  commandment,  the  inward  or  spiritual 
law,  (for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  out- 
ward before,*  ar)d  strict  in  its  observance,)  he 
found  himself  ia  a  state  of  death,  being  slain 
thereby  to  that  superficial  life  he  had  before 
falsely  gloried  in.  This  stripped  him  of  all  his 
supposed  attainments  in  religion,  and  brought 
him  to  the  lojs  of  all  things.  He  died  to  that 
state  of  darkness,  and  was  brought  into  newness 
of  life  ;  he  won  Christ  and  was  found  in  him,  not 
having  on  his  own  righteousness,  which  was  be- 
fore thought  so  highly  of  in  the  creaturely  ability 
and  performance  of  the  outward  law ;  here  he 
found  opened  in  him  a  fountain  of  life  and 
righteousness,  and  therein  a  new  and  divine 
ability.  Now  although  he  knew  that  of  himself 
he  could  do  nothing,  yet  he  found  living,  inward 
help  and  ability  to  do  all  things  through  Christ 
that  thus  inwardly  and  powerfully  strengthened 
him.  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  did  really,  and  not  feignedly,  nor  impu- 
tatively,  but  truly  and  substantially  set  him  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

Now  how  did  Paul  know  all  this  real  ?  Be- 
fore this  he  was  undoubtedly  deceived,  mistaken, 
and  thought  far  otherwise  of  himself  and  others 
than  according  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  his 
own  and  their  state.  Will  it  be  urged  that  he 
was  still  deceived  ?  that  he -still  knew  nothing, 
because  he  could  not  know  any  thing  truly  in 
regard  to  religion  or  regeneration,  while  he  was 
a  mere  natural  man,  and  strove  to  know  spiritual 
things  of  himself,  in  his  own  ability,  and  by  his 
own  wisdom  and  learning  ?  If  so,  away  with  all 
pretence  to  reality  in  religion;  talk  no  more  of 
regeneration,  divine  enjoyment,  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  the  peace  of  God  that 
passeth  all  mere  natural  understanding  !  But 
he  was  not  deceived  ;  when  he  came  to  learn  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  he  found  his  own  utter  in- 
ability, his  need  of  an  inward  teacher,  and  could 
declare,  I  know  nothing  by  myself;"  1  Cor. 
iv.  4  ;  and  yet  being  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ward unction,  the  holy  anointing,  the  divine 
light,  he  knew  and  learned  thereby  all  things 
necessary  to  his  salvation  and  duty.  The  fulness 
of  divine  instruction  and  knowledge  in  and  by 
the  light,  enabled  him  to  testify,  that  the  shining 
of  this  true  light  is  expressly  intended  to  give 
the  knowledge  of  G-od  and  divine  things;  or  in 
his  own  words,  '^to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  /'  2  Cor.  iv.  C  ;  for  he  declares  positively, 
that  for  this  very  purpose  ^'  God,  who  commanded 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts.'^  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  Then  surely  what  is  clearly 
opened  in  our  hearts,  by  the  inshinings  of  this 
holy  light,  giving  us  according  to  the  express 


design  of  its  so  shining  therein,  a  real  knowledg 
of  God,  of  his  glory,  of  our  own  state,  and  of  oi^ 
diaty  to  him,  may  be  relied  upon  as  matter  ( 
certainty. 

If  it  is  necessary  we  should  know  God  and  ou 
duty,  which  will  not  be  questioned,  it  is  certainl 
attainable :  if  it  is  not  attainable  by  all  th 
searchings,  conceivings,  and  reasonings  of  mei 
natural  wisdom  and  learning,  as  it  is  not,  the 
some  other  help  is  necessary;  and  if  necessan 
it  is  certainly  afforded,  and  that  through  God' 
shining  in  our  hearts  to  give  us  this  necessar 
knowledge. 

Here  is  a  ground  of  certainty  ;  without  thii 
we  may  read,  contend,  dispute,  and  reason  a 
our  days,  and  never  know  God,  or  ourselve 
never  know  who  is  right  or  who  or  what  is  wron^ 

Paul,  unconverted  Paul,  was  very  confider 
that  he  was  right,  but  when  stripped  of  all  h 
creaturely  confidence  and  reduced  to  the  loss  c 
all  things,  he  found,  confident  as  he  had  beer 
that  he  knew  nothing  :  and  hence  he  saw  th? 
every  man,  who  thinks  he  knows  or  can  possibl 
know  any  thing  clearly  of  God,  or  the  things  ( 
God,  of  himself  as  a  mere  man,  without  divin 
light  in  his  own  soul,  certainly  knows  notliin 
about  them  as  he  ought  to  know.  He  learne 
these  things  in  a  way  that  greatly  humbled  an 
brought  down  his  former  boasted  ideas,  abilitiei 
and  self-sufficiency.  He  saw  that  all  he  was,  c 
profitably  could  be  in  religion  and  divine  knov 
ledge,  was  alone  by  the  grace  of  God.  He  saitl 
"  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am.''  H 
knew  he  could  be  nothing  good  oruseful,by  an 
other  means.  Here  by  the  law,  influence,  au 
teaching  of  this  very  principle  of  divine  graci 
all  boasting  was  excluded,  and  will  be  whenevf 
man  knows  himself,  and  his  inability,  and  absi 
lute  dependence  on  superior  help,  both  for  ii 
struction  and  strcnoth  in  reliiiion,  for  the  knov 
ledge  of  God,  and  the  performance  of  every  duty 
for  indeed  all  works  performed  by  man  nieref 
are  but  the  works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  I 
which  no  flesh  can  be  saved.  It  is  but  the  o] 
man  with  his  deeds,  trying  to  obey,  trying  i 
climb  up  to  heaven  some  other  way  than  I 
Christ,  or  by  the  ability  which  he  giveth,  wher 
by  they  that  are  his  can  do  all  things  throug 
his  strengthening  influence.  Here  is  the  m}' 
tery  of  law  and  gospel. 

Many  high  professors  of  Christianity,  wl 
value  themselves  greatly  upon  their  rejection 
works,  and  upon  what  they  call  faith  in  Chris 
are  yet  as  "  ignorantly  going  about  to  establii 
their  own  righteousness,"  as  ever  the  Jews  weri 
and  so  do  not     submit  themselves  to  the  righ 
eousness  of  God,"    Such  the  apostle  describe 
formerly,  and  such  there  are  now ;  they  profe . 
great  veneration  for  this  very  doctrine  of  tl' 
apostle,  and  are  as  ignorant  of  his  meaning, 
tLe  Jews  were  of  that  righteousness  which  th 
rejected  in  order  to  establish  their  own.  ; 
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It  was  not  only  after  Christ  came  in  that  out- 
ward body,  that  the  Jews,  by  going  about  to  es- 
tablish their  own,  did  not  submit  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God  :  (read  Rom.  x.  3,)  it  was  long 
before  also ;  it  was  whenever  they  depended  on 
the  mere  creaturely,  or  outward  performance  of 
those  things  which  God  had  instituted  among 
them  :  for  the  letter  without  the  life  will  kill. 
The  offering  of  incense  will  be  as  offering  swines' 
blood,  unless  it  be  done  under  a  sense  that  the 
preparation  of  the  heart  and  answer  of  the  tongue 
are  of  the  Lord. 

Every  religious  work,  done  merely  in  man's 
ability,  is  a  work  or  deed  of  the  law,  by  which 
no  flesh  shall  be  justified,  and  yet  the  doers  of 
the  law  shall  be  justified,  though  not  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law.  The  deeds  of  the  law  can  never  re- 
deem the  soul  from  sin,  nor  quicken  it  to  God, 
But  he  that  is  a  real  doer  of  the  law,  must  be 
therein  helped  by  a  principle  of  divine  life,  must 
know  the  inward  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
without  being  a  doer  of  the  divine  law,  in  this 
ability,  no  man  is  saved  ;  for  the  hearers  of  the 
law,  talk  what  they  will  of  faith  and  imputation, 
if  they  are  not  doers  of  it  in  this  sense,  shall  not, 
as  Paul  says,  be  justified  :  but  the  full  bringing 
in  of  the  better  hope  justifies  ;  for  Christ  is  then 
alive  in  us,  he  is  our  hope  of  glory,  and  by  him 
we  livingly  draw  nigh  unto  Gnd,  feel  after  him, 
and  find  him,  know  our  souls  made  alive  in  him, 
and  united  to  him  ;  this  does  indeed  make  per- 
fect even  touching  the  very  conscience. 

Flere  the  conscience  is  made  clean,  being 
washed  with  pure  spiritual  water,  thoroughly 
and  really  cleansed  by  the  inward  spiritual  blood 
and  cleansing.  Here  the  soul  is  baptized  into 
Christ,  and  livingly  puts  on  Christ,  is  baptized 
with  him  into  real  death  to  all  evil,  else  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  rising  with  him  into 
newness  of  life  )  for  where  evil  is  lived  in  and 
lives  in  us,  there  full  newness  of  life  is  not  and 
cannot  be  known  :  for  this,  with  all  the  daubings 
of  untempered  mortar,  all  the  crying  of  peace, 
poacG,  through  belief  in  a  mere  imputed  righteous- 
ness, is  still  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  ;  who  is 
and  will  be  in  the  alienation  and  separalion  from 
Cod.  ]5ut  where  the  better  hope  is  fully  brought 
in  and  our  whole  man  is  under  the  influence  of 
jChrist,  our  inward  hope  of  glory,  here  the  only 
I  ruo  doer  of  the  law  is  brought  forth,  who  never 
l.iils  of  divine  justification,  because  every  jot  and 
llittle  of  (iod's  law  is  fulfilled  in  (he  soul ;  and 
indeed  nothing  can  pass  away  of  it,  till  it  be 
thus  fulfilled  ;  it  remains  and  will  remain  in  force 
against  or  upon  us  until  wc  thus  know  it  ful- 
filled. 

'  Christ  came  not  and  comes  not  to  destroy,  but 
lo  fuHil  it  ;  and  none  can  say  they  are  not  under 
law,  but  unihu' grace,  who  do  not  know  (he 

^  aw  fulfi.led  in  them.  Paul  says,  "  Wc  are  not 
\/i(hout  law  to  God      l»ut  that  n>an  who  is  not 

under  the  law,  nor  yet  has  known  it  fulfilled  in 


him,  is  far  from  being  under  grace.  Grace 
teaches  the  denial  of  all,  not  part  only,  but  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  also  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  even  here  in  this 
present  world.  How  then  can  he  that  lives 
otherwise,  and  disregards  or  submits  not  to  these 
teachings  of  grace,  be  under  grace?  No,  no; 
some  men  have  strange  notions  of  grace,  and 
think  a  state  of  grace  consistent  with  a  life  of 
pollution ;  but  Christ  has  told  us,  "  whosoever 
committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin,"  John  viii. 
34,  and  his  apostle,  that,  his  servants  ye  are  to 
whom  ye  obey."  Rom.  vi,  16.  Grace  allows 
of  no  inquity,  requires  a  clean  heart,  a  pure  con- 
science, the  denial  of  all  ungodliness  ;  and  where 
Christ  rules,  it  must  be  so,  for  his  fan  is  in  his 
hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor  and 
burn  up  all  the  chaff,  in  those  who  know  the  full 
work  of  his  fiery  baptism,  with  unquenchable 
fire.  This  is  the  state  of  one  who  is  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace  ;  for  though  he  is  not 
without  law  to  God,  yet  he  has  passed  from 
it;  for  it  is  he  who  still  in  degree  transgressetli 
it,  though  he  may  desire  to  know  it  fulfilled  in 
him,  that  is  under  it  and  in  condemnation  ;  but 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  wholly 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Why  so  ?  Because  they  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.  This  is 
being  under  grace,  for  here  the  teachings  of 
grace  are  complied  with ;  all  ungodliness  is 
denied. 

This  is  certainly  the  case  where  there  is  not  a 
walking  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit ;  for 
what  saith  the  apostle,  Walk  in  the  spirit  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  Gal.  v. 
16.  Again,  "The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other  ;"  Gal.  v.  17:  in- 
deed so  contrary,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
that  walketh  in  and  after  the  spirit,  to  live  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  :  so  that 
the  apostle  was  very  safe  in  his  assertion  that 
such  should  not,  because  he  knew  they  could  not. 

Our  blessed  Lord  also  tells  us,  "  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters ;"  but  many  who  will  think 
themselves  his  followers,  and  servants  too,  plead 
a  privilege  of  serving  his  enemy  at  his  expense, 
and  of  being  in  him,  whilst  under  the  condoiHna- 
tion  of  his  righteous  law  of  light;  although  it  is 
certain  there  is  "  no  condemnation  to  those  who 
abide  really  in  liim  not  because  lie  becomes 
'Sa  cloak  for  their  sins,"  by  imputati  on  of  his 
righteousness  to  thotn  whilst  they  remain  sinful 
in  themselves  ;  for  (his  is  as  glatingan  absurdity 
as  can  be,  and  impossible  (o  be  true  ;  bu(  by 
actually  doijig  away  their  sins.  He  shall  s.ivc 
his  people  fronty  not  in  their  sins  ;  his  work  is 
s<i/v(ifion.  Til  8  i."*  tho  dostruo(ion  of  sin  :  l»o 
destroys  the  wt  rks  of  the  devil,  makes  an  abso- 
lute end  of  sin  in  (ho  soul,  and  brings  in  ever- 
lasting right(M>usne.«8,  true  holiness,  without 
which  none  ."hall  sec  tho  J^ord. 
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This  is  never  imputed,  indeed  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  imputed  to  tlie  sinner  con- 
tinuing in  sin.  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity  but  why  ?  Be- 
cause his  sins  being  remitted,  and  his  soul 
cleansed,  he  is  in  fellowship  with  his  God.  But 
there  is  no  fellowship  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, Christ  and  belial.  God  will  forever  impute 
sin  to  the  soul  that  liveth  in  it.  He  is  in  eternal 
opposition  to  all  evil;  therefore  evil  deeds  must 
always  bring  under  condemnation;  it  is  an  im- 
possibility that  any  man  should  be  holy  in  Christ 
whilst  he  is  sinful  in  himself.  God  sees  us  as 
we  are,  but  man  is  prone  to  believe  absurdities, 
and  will  in  general  sooner  lay  hold  of  almost  any 
broken  reed,  and  believe  an  impossibility,  than 
submit  to  the  daily  cross  of  Christ,  which  alone 
can  slay  the  enmity,  and  bring  him  into  real  dis- 
cipleship.  Indeed,  what  cannot  that  man  believe, 
who  can  think  himself  holy  in  Christ,  an^d  yet  be 
actually  unholy  !  It  is  true  Christ  reconciles  to 
God,  and  justifies  the  ungodly ;  for  if  we  were 
not  ungodly,  what  need  of  reconciliation  and 
justification?  The  work  of  reconciliation  is  of 
twain  making  one  new  man,  and  so  making  peace; 
justification  is  the  making  him  just  who  was  not 
so  before. 

(To  be  continuetl.) 

For  Friends'  InteHiijencer. 
"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
may  be  lost." 

In  the  divine  economy  nothing  is  lost,  and 
lately  being  at  the  house  of  my  dear  friend  John 
Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  I  was  kindly  furnished 
with  several  letters  written  by  his  son,  Willet 
Hicks  Hunt  (since  deceased).  I  read  them  with 
deep  interest,  and  it  felt  to  me  at  the  time  that 
"  Friends*  Intelligencer  "  would  be  a  pioper  and 
acceptable  place  for  appropriate  extracts  from 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  survivors.  I  requested 
them,  together  with  the  account  of  iiis  last  ill- 
ness and  death,  which  his  father  furnished  me, 
which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  connect  in  the 
form  of  a  memoir.  Joseph  Foulke. 

LETTER  FROM  HIS  FATHER. 

Bancocas,  9th  mo.  Sth,  1855. 

Dear  Friend  : — Believing  that  the  dying 
testimonies  of  those  who  have  been  called  from 
works  to  rewards,  have  their  peculiar  usefulness, 
I  was  made  willing  to  answer  thy  request  in  giv- 
ing  an  account  of  the  few  last  years  of  the  life 
of  my  dear  eldest  son  Willet  H.  Hunt,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  6th  day  the  26th  of  6th 
month,  1855,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  there 
w;is  a  manifest  change  in  the  man,  after  leaving 
his  fiither  to  seek  a  livelihood  for  himself.  He 
tried  many  things  which  subjected  hiin  to  that 
kind  of  company  which  was  unprofitable,  and 
calculated  to  lead  him  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death.    But  ever  to  be  praised,  God  in  matchless 


goodness  and.  mercy  followed  him  with  his  glori- 
ous ministration  of  condemnation,  which  ef- 
fected the  mighty  change.    He  now  longed  to 
leave  the  city,  and  way  opening  he  removed  from^ 
Philadelphia  to  Salem,  New  Jersey.    "Here  (as 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  sister)  I  find  is  the 
place  appointed  for  me  of  God^  for  here  it  was  I  \ 
was  enabled  to  renew  my  covenants,  which  I  have  P 
labored  to  keep  inviolate."    In  another  letter  to  t 
his  sister  he  says,  *'I  am  very  busy  at  the  car-ij 
penter  trade,  and  ]so  far  my  labors  have  been  t 
crowned  with  success."  f 
While  he  resided  in  Salem,  he  says  in  a  letter  i 
to  his  sister  dated  1  mo.  10th,  1851,     As  the  ! 
age  of  manhood  has  arrived  upon  me,  the  strug-  i| 
gle  of  business  occupies  the  most  of  my  time  f 
and  attention,  as  thou  knowest.    I  have  expe-  ' 
ricnced  much  in  my  life. 

"  Yes  dear  sister,  I  have  been  ayouth  that  has 
rebelled  against  a  very  acute  and  sensitive  con-  'k 
science,  and  before  death  overtakes  us,  may  we  | 
experience  that  redemption  that  can  only  extri-  j 
cate  us  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  from  ruin.  | 
Oh  I  often  does  niy  mind   dwell   on  the  past  ; 
scenes  of  our  childhood.     Those  happy  hours 
we  spent  together,  never  reflecting  upon  futu- 
rity.    But  ah  !  true  are  the  words  of  the  pro-  I 
phet,  "  The  summer  is  past,  the  harvest  is  ended, 
and  we  are  not  saved."  Whut  a  touching  passage 
is  this.  Does  it  not  apply  forcibly  to  every  sinner?  \ 
It  most  assuredly  does  to  me,  I  candidly  confess."  j 

I  recommend  thee,  my  dear  sister,  to  search 
diligently  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  for  in  them  i; 
thou  wilt  find  more  lasting  and  useful  instruction  •[ 
than  in  any  other  book.    It  is  a  schoolmaster  : 
that  leadeth  unto  Christ,  for  they  testify  of  me,  » 
saith  the  Lord.    But  thou  may  remark,  this  is  || 
strange  language  f)r  Willet  to  use,  &g.    But  no  f 
matter  things  have  changed.    I  yet  feel  that  I  if 
am  not  the  worst  creature  that  ever  lived,  and  t 
do  intend  to  strive  with  all  my  might  to  do  the  ' 
right  thing;  though  sometimes  it  seems  almost 
impossible;  yet  I  live  in  hopes  that  futurity  may 
be  crowned  with  righteousness,  and  lasting  hope. 
I  do  intend  to  keep  the  holy  Scriptures  more 
constantly  in  my  mind.  I  do  most  firmly  believe, 
that  the  day  will  come  when  we  will  be  brought 
to  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  while 
here  on  earth.    And  it  sometimes  makes  a  deep  ' 
impression  on  my  mind.    Ah  !  dear  sister,  thou  , 
can  perceive  that  I  have  rebelled  against  a  very 
acute  and  sensitive  conscience.    Oh  !  what  re-  ' 
hellion  I  have  passed  through,  unknown  indeed 
to  every  one  but  ray  God.  j 
In  another  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  Banco-  ' 
cas,  6th  mo.  15th,  1851,  he  says,  "I  again 
make  an  humble  attempt  to  write  thee  a  few 
lines,  and  in  so  doing,  I  earnestly  enquire  after  i 
thy  health,  assuring  thee  that  mine  is  good,  only  } 
laboring  at  times  under  great  nervous  debility."  : 
"  We  were  favored  this  afternoon  with  the  ' 
company  of   ,  who   held  an  appointed  ! 
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neeting  at  Rancocas.  It  was  largely  attended, 
cle  spoke  pointedly  to  the  subject  of  our  soul's 
salvation  ;  it  took  a  deep  hold  on  my  mind.  I  took 
t  directly  to  myself;  I  did  not  get  an  interview 
Nith  the  dear  man.  I  departed  in  agony  of  mind ; 
ny  heart  throbbed  in  my  bosom.  I  was  indeed 
entirely  unnerved.  Oh  !  dear  sister,  thou  know- 
jst  me  not;  no  one  knows  me.  I  am  a  traveller 
done,  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  pathway,  beset  with 
horns,  where  the  viper  and  other  venomous  rep- 
lies are  the  only  inhabitants.  The  secrets  of  my 
leart,  the  dark  things  therein,  under  the  bane- 
ul  influence  of  these  serpents,  are  unknown  to 
iny  but  myself  and  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  I 
jannot  pen  my  thoughts;  I  cannot  speak  them, 
t  is  beyond  my  pen  to  describe.  It  is  beyond 
ny  tongue  to  utter.  It  is  enough  to  break  down 
;he  strongest  mind.  I  have  forgotten  wisdom. 
[  have  avoided  understanding  and  discretion,  for 
;bey  are  the  companions  of  Truth  and  Righte- 
Dusness. 

''The  words  of  the  dear  minister  this  after- 
loon  worked  strongly  on  my  mind^  also  my  dear 
rather  this  morning  spoke  powerfully.  It  broke 
me  down,  I  was  overcome  ;  I  sobbed  aloud.  The 
Friend  this  afternoon  in  the  course  of  his  com- 
iiunication  said,  "  wilt  thou  go  on,  wilt  thou  re- 
main in  the  clutches  of  the  enemy,  who  has. com- 
passed thee  about  unto  the  soul,  and  is  earnestly 
seeking  thy  everlasti  ag  ruin  ?" 

It  appears  at  the  time  he  wrote  these  two  let- 
ters to  his  sister,  his  residence  was  at  Salem,  and 
iie  was  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Rancocas,  to 
ivhom  the  last  was  written.  His  father's  letter 
:o  me  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  after  remaining  for 
some  time  at  this  place  (Salem),  industriously 
3ngaged  in  business,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
house;  and  was  received  with  joy.  He  assisted 
in  the  work  on  the  farm  a  short  season,  and  then 
engaged  in  business  with  a  carpenter  at  Ranco- 
cas; there  he  gave  great  satisfaction,  prospered, 
and  grew  in  good  esteem  among  his  friends,  and 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  became 
more  and  more  solid  and  reflective,  his  conversa- 
tion and  countenance  manifested  the  change  of 
lieart.  lie  frequently  complained  of  great  in- 
ward weakness  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but 
continued  to  work  at  his  trade  until  winter,  when 
lie  came  home  and  employed  himself  at  light 
services,  as  he  felt  able. 

During  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  1855, 
ho  came  to  the  city  in  order  to  attend  a  few  sit- 
tings. He  came  to  my  lodgings,  appeared  very 
serious,  and  had  but  little  to  say.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  concluded  to  return  immediately  lionie, 
where  ho  arrived  to  take  his  chamber  and  die. 
He  was  conhned  about  a  week,  during  two  or 
three  days  of  which  time  his  p:iiu  must  iiavc 
been  severe,  but  no  complaint  or  nnirmur  es- 
caped his  lips.  As  he  drew  near  liis  close  l>e 
ippearcd  to  lay  very  easy ;  jiud  as  wo  sat  so- 
lemnly around  liis  bed,  1  asked  him  if  ho  had 


anything  in  his  mind  he  wished  to  communicate 
to  his  father  ?  After  laying  a  little  while  he 
was  at  his  own  request  raised  up  on  a  pillow.  In 
this  posture  after  a  pause  he  said,  ''  Raise  up  my 
hands,"  and  as  we  raised  up  his  hands,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  the  immortal  spirit  was  about  to 
leave  its  clay  tenement.  After  this  struggle  sub- 
sided, we  laid  down  his  hands  again,  which  ap- 
parently were  still  in  death.  He  now  turned  his 
head,  and  with  a  most  impressive  smile  of  inno- 
cence said,  "  Ml  is  right  I  All  is  right !  !"  Oh  ! 
dear  friend,  this  last  testimony  of  my  dear  child 
seemed  to  thrill  through  the  souls  of  all  present, 
and  caused  a  general  burst  of  feeling,  which  to 
some  of  us  will  be  lasting  as  our  natural  lives.'' 
I  conclude  affectionately,  &c.  thy  friend, 

John  Hlnt. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TRUTH  IS  A  LASTING  TREASURE. 

Seek  it  then  dear  children,  it  is  a  priceless 
gem,  the  highest,  purest  gift  of  God  to  men,  and 
freely  offered  to  all.  When  found  and  treasured 
in  the  mind's  own  casket,  it  will  embellish  all  con- 
tained therein;  its  qualities  are  various.  It  gives 
to  every  faculty  a  power  of  action,  suited  to  the 
place  appointed  by  the  Creator,  who  made  noth- 
ing in  vain.  It  is  light  to  show  us  how  to  walk,  to 
teach  us  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  what 
to  choose  and  what  to  shun.  It  nerves  with 
strength  to  do,  or  leave  undone  as  duty  calls. 
It  stands  as  a  monitor  on  all  occasions,  gentle  as 
a  dove,  to  seek  and  listen  with  attention  and  re- 
ceive instruction,  and  its  rebukes  are  proportion- 
ately severe  when  rejected  or  neglected.  Its 
province  is,  to  lead  all  souls  to  God;  that  is, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  land  them  safely  be- 
yond the  storms  and  tempests  ever  rising  in  this 
uncertain  state  of  being.  This  truth  is  Christ, 
the  Saviour,  ever  present  with  his  creature  man, 
to  teach  him  wisdom,  and  lead  him  in  the  paths 
of  peace.  Come  to  him,  then,  whatever  be 
your  state,  and  ask  his  blessing,  for  he  is  full  of 
mercy;  his  power  is  all  sufficient.  O  let  him  do 
his  work,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Our  hearts  are  his  temple,  in  them  he  delights 
to  dwell,  and  illumine  every  perception  by  the 
diffusion  of  his  own  radiant  brightness  and  sur- 
prising excellence.  Dear  children  he  visits  you 
when  very  young  ;  by  the  movings  of  bis  holj 
spirit,  by  the  touches  of  his  love  to  win  you  un- 
to himself,  to  make  you  all  his  own.  Can  you 
appreciate  this  heavefily  guest,  that  presents 
himself  to  your  minds  in  ri\yal  brightness;  and 
offers  to  direct  you  salely  through  timo?  The 
angel  of  his  presence  sits  by  to  guard  your  pre- 
cious minds  from  evil,  to  place  a  check  on  all 
that  is  not  aect^jitaiilo  to  him  who  gave  you  your 
being,  and  causes  you  to  fool  diii(juiet  wheu  too 
much  inolinoil  to  self  indulgonoe,  and  euoouragcn 
also  all  that  is  right  by  sweetly  calming  ovary 
fear,  and  soothing  every  sorrow  that  may  liar 
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the  passions  wlien  self  has  been  denied  some 
darling  pleasure,  or  some  fond  project  has  been  re- 
signed because  a  secret  sense  was  felt  that  it  might 
be  wrong.  Keep  near,  keep  near  this  Oracle 
within,  and  let  obedience  strengthen  your  love 
for  him  who  will  crown  your  existence  with  bless- 
ings of  a  high  order,  if  you  love  him  above  all, 
and  delight  in  his  law,  "written  in  the  heart 
and  printed  in  the  thoughts."  S.  H. 

^th  mo.  l^th,  1855. 


For  Friends'  Jntelligencer. 

Catherine  Owens  was  a  resident  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  an  elder  of  Troy  Monthly  Meeting. 

Though  possessed  of  limited  means,  she  ac- 
complished much  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  and  destitute.  Children  were  the  espe- 
cial objects  of  her  care,  and  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum at  Troy  owes  its  establishment  to  her  exer- 
tions. 

Having  no  family  of  her  own,  being  unmar- 
ried, much  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  visiting 
the  solitary  and  friendless,  thus  practically  exem- 
plifying the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  subjoined  testimony  to  her  worth  was 
written  by  one,  intimately  acquainted  with  her, 
though  they  were  not  united  in  religious  profes- 
sion. 

The  tomb  has  recently  closed  over  one  of  our 
most  beloved  and  valued  fellow  citizens,  Cathe- 
rine Owen,  who  died  on  the  28th  ult.  As  her 
life  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  public  service,  a 
sense  of  justice,  no  less  than  the  grateful  love 
and  profound  sorrow  of  the  community,  compels 
us  to  offer  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  de- 
parted worth. 

Catherine  Owen  was  one  of  that  class  of  great 
and  good  women  for  which  our  city  has  been 
distinguished,  whose  efforts  for  suffering  hu- 
manity have  brought  comfort  and  encouragement 
into  its  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  It 
is  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  the  moral  power  of 
her  venerated  person  gliding  through  our  streets, 
associated  as  it  was  with  our  most  useful  chari- 
ties,— herself  the  moving  spirit  in  many  of 
them.  Heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and  storm,  were 
alike  to  her.  Her  aged  form,  unbowed  by  the 
weight  of  nearly  four- score  years  which  pressed 
upon  her  placid  brow,  might  at  times  be  seen, 
treading  its  various  ways  on  errands  of  mercy. 
In  our  paths  and  at  our  firesides,  her  very  pre- 
sence kindled  our  hearts  to  love  the  destitute 
poor  J  and  she  would  plead  their  cause  with  the 
gentlest  accents,  when  her  example  failed  to 
move  us.  She  represented  their  wants,  drew  a 
simple  picture  of  their  sufferings,  took  us  and 
our  children  to  their  comfortless  dwellings,  and 
by  the  love  she  manifested  for  them,  and  the 
light  of  her  own  blessed  spirit  cast  upon  the  i 
scene,  helped  us  to  forget  the  revolting  circum- 
stances incident  to  their  condition,  and  to  con- 


template only  our  common  humanity  in  our  com- 
mon origin  and  destiny.  She  brought  the  rich 
into  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  was  even  a 
greater  benefactor  to  them,  for  she  called  forth 
their  benevolent  affections  and  made  charity  at- 
tractive by  her  own  beautiful  exemplification  of  it. 

Catherine  Owen's  silent  influence  pervaded 
every  class  of  society.    Hers  was  not  that  low  I' 
form  of  charity  which  relieves  mere  physical 
wants.    She  had  ever  for  the  recipient  of  her 
bounty  a  smile  of  approbation,  and  a  kindly 
word  of  advice  or  instruction.    Her  time,  her 
thoughts,  her  affections,  and  her  personal  atten- 
tions in  their  own  miserable  abodes,  were  freely  ^ 
bestowed  upon  the  poor.    In  return  they  yielded  | 
to  her  influence,  and  sought  to  improve  them-  J 
selves  and  their  condition.  | 

Her  religion  prompted  her  "  to  visit  the  fath-  * 
erless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  to  minister 
to  their  wants,  but  the  ofl5ce  in  which  she  most  i 
delighted  was  the  care  of  the  fatherless.    The  j 
orphans  were  her  peculiar  charge.    Her  heart  \ 
embraced  them  all.    Their  moral  training,  their 
physical  comfort,  their  intellectual  cultivation, 
the  refinement  of  their  sensibilities,  the  exercise  i 
of  their  social  affections,  all  that  is  requisite  to  | 
make  one  good  and  wise,  respectable  and  happy,  \ 
were  considered  by  her  essential  to  their  welfare.  ' 
All  that  a  father's  care  or  a  mother's  love  could  ; 
dictate  she  sought  to  obtain  for  them.    To  ac-  > 
complish  her  wishes  she  practised  the  strictest 
self-denial,  the  most  persevering  industry,  and  ^ 
the  most  untiring  energy.    The  home  provided 
for  them  in  the  Orphan's  Asylum  was  gladdened 
by  many  a  beam  of  sunshine  through  her  influ- 
ence with  our  benevolent  citizens.    When  these  , 
children  gathered  around  her  coffin,  and  their  ^ 
tears  fell  upon  her  shrouded  form,  we  wept  for  ; 
them,  for  we  felt  that  they  were  orphaned  afresh.  : 
Whose  love  would  supply  the  place  of  her  ten-  ; 
der  affection  ?    But  we  remembered  that  ''when  f 
my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  the  Lord  tak-  \ 
eth  me  up."    He  will  raise  up  another  mother 
to  add  to  the  number  of  those  noble  women  who 
now  make  the  orphan  children  their  own.  She 
was  the  friend  of  all  who  were  orphaned  in 
heart.    Like  her  Divine  Master  she  was  the 
friend  of  sinners,  to  do  them  good. 

Catherine  Owen's  influence  wasso  unobtrusive  i 
that  it  stole  upon  us  as  unconsciously  as  the  silent 
dew.  Unlimited  power  was  yielded  to  this  gen- 
tle woman.  She  was  allowed  to  do  all  the  good  ' 
that  the  strength  and  ability  conferred  upon 
her  by  her  Heavenly  Father  would  permit.  Mo- 
ney was  freely  placed  at  her  disposal  by  gentle- 
men, when  she  informed  them  that  it  was  needed 
for  the  orphan  or  destitute. 

She  was  lovely  in  person,  agreeable  in  man- 
ners, and  eminently  social  in  disposition.  She 
combined  in  an  unusual  degree  mildness  with  | 
firmness,  prudence  with  intrepidity,  and  activity  ! 
of  life  with  serenity  of  mind.    Her  character  1 
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eemed  to  exhibit  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
^love,  joy.  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness, 
roodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance/' 
?rom  her  stand-point  the  faults  of  others  were 
concealed  by  their  good  qualities.  Reproaches 
vere  unknown  to  her,  the  law  of  kindness  was 
ipou  her  lips,  and  that  charity  which  "  thinketh 
10  evil"  in  her  heart.  In  her  society  we  were 
ed  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  The  good 
jualities  and  the  good  deeds  of  others  were  her 
'avorite  theme. 

Free  from  prejudice,  and  loving  the  beautiful 
n  nature,  in  art,  and  in  human  character,  she 
'emained  to  an  advanced  age  in  sympathy  with 
;he  world.  She  was  willing  to  spend  and  be 
ipeot  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  fel- 
ow  creatures.  But  although  not  weary  of  it, 
ber  regards  were  above  its  narrovi^  sphere. 
She  was  willing  as  St.  Paul  expressed  himself, 
'either  to  continue  with  you  for  furtherance  and 
oy  in  the  faith,  or  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
vhich  is  far  better." 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  angel  of  death  called 
ler.  He  came  in  an  hour  when  she  thought 
aot,"  yet  found  her  watching.  He  delivered 
lis  message  kindly,  and  she  was  not,  for  God 
-ook  her.  It  seemed  to  us  a  translation.  We 
jazed  after  her  in  her  heavenward  course,  and 
orayed  that  her  mantle  might  fall  upon  us,  en- 
riched with  those  exalted  virtues  which  are  the 
Tuits  of  righteousness. — Ttot/  Budget. 

GIFT  FROM  AN  ABBESS  TO  HER  NUNS. 
Suhmisdon  to  God. — Imperfect  Religious. 

(Continued  from  page  426.) 

Although  the  imperfect  religious  is  far  from 
possessing  a  permanent  sense  of  the  value  either 
)f  spiritual  instruction  or  of  religious  opportuni- 
[ies,  and  hence  not  unfrequently  attends  them 
vith  disgust,  and  oftenor  still  with  negligent  in- 
lilFerence,  yet  it  also  frequently  happens  that 
die  assists  at  them  with  fervor,  because  she  has 
'xpcrienccd  spiritual  sweetness  and  eomfoit  in 
ittcnding  them. 

At  such  seasons  she  suffers  her  heart  to  attach 
tscif  tn  tliem  as  an  end.  She  becomes  discon- 
Iciited  when  other  duti(  S  deprive  her  of  a  con- 
lliiiual  attendance  upon  them,  and  she  places  her 
U)V\  desire  upon  tiiis  sensible  comfort,  instead  of 
|  i}Mni  submission  to  the  will  of  (lod,  who  bestows 
l^ntisfaction  and  joy,  or  withdraws  them  in  what- 
j  iver  manner,  and  at  whatever  seasons,  he  sees 
pe.st. 

j  ]f,  in  ;idilition  to  any  hindnmee  in  attending 
ilivinc  ordinances,  (Jod  also  withdraws  his  sensi- 
Mo.  comforts  from  her  soul,  she  tlieii  becomes 
,il together  perplexed,  and  no  longer  knows  where 
lo  betake  herself,  or  whither  to  look  to.  The 
jV(  ly  ground  of  her  hope  seems  to  fail  her,  and 
^(Jod  becomes,  as  it  were,  inaccessible  to  her,  be- 
luise  she  was  accustomed  to  seek  him  througli 
he  medium  of  frames  and  feelings,  which  con- 


tinually fluctuate,  instead  of  upon  the  firm  ground 
of  faith,  v/hich  is  immutable.  Hence  she  falls 
into  great  weakness  and  discouragement,  if  not 
into  despair,  as  though  she  had  lost  every  thing, 
although  in  reality  God  remains  to  her  as  entirely 
as  before,  nay  he  may  be  said  to  remain  to  her 
in  a  more  perfect  and  holy  manner,  since  it  is 
without  any  foreign  mixture  of  her  own  self- 
complacency,  if  she  were  but  sufficiently  spiritu- 
ally-minded to  discern  and  to  appreciate  it. 

When  in  this  state  of  desolation,  no  longer 
finding  any  pleasure  in  spiritual  things,  she  only 
drags  herself  unwillingly  to  all  her  religious  ob- 
servances, as  though  to  pay  an  unwilling  debt, 
and  as  though  they  became  useless  as  soon  as 
they  no  longer  contributed  to  her  pleasure.  Yet, 
in  fact,  they  are  perhaps  then  most  useful,  be- 
cause most  humbling.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  in 
especial  mercy  that  he  has  withdrawn  the  sun- 
shine of  his  countenanoe,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
discovering  to  her  conscience  the  subtle  self-love 
and  self-complacency  which  was  mingled  with 
her  dedication  to  him.  The  very  lesson,  which 
his  love  sets  before  her,  is  to  teach  her  to  prove 
the  inmost  ground  and  intention  of  her  heart,  by 
discovering  to  her  that  she  had  hitherto  been, 
step  by  step,  following  God  for  her  own  pleasure, 
not  from  unmingled  adoration  of  his  holiness,  or 
unfeigned  obedience  to  his  will,  abstracted  from 
spiritually  selfish  ends  ;  God,  therefore,  in  very 
faithfulness,  is  willing  to  deliver  her  from  this 
delusion,  by  discovering  to  her  the  ground  of  her 
heart,  and  teaching  her  to  follow  him  from  dedi- 
cation to  him  only. 

The  imperfect  religious  earnestly  desires  that 
the  Lord  may  soon  restore  to  her  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  but  she  does  not,  in  the  mean  time, 
examine  her  own  heart,  and  pray  to  him,  and 
wait  before  him,  until  he  be  pleased  to  discover 
unto  her  wherefore  he  has  withdrawn  it.  She 
does  not  take  to  heart  his  chastisement,  and 
earnestly  desire  that  the  dew  of  his  spirit  should 
so  fructify  it,  as  to  cause  it  to  bring  ftuth  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousncs><.  She  only 
views  it  as  so  much  h^st  time,  and  thus,  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  despises  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord.  Hence,  not  regarding  it  as  his  message 
to  her  soul,  i'ar  from  st'cking  to  listen  to  it  with 
reverence,  nnd  humble  herself  nntler  hi^  m-glity 
hand,  she  onl}'  struggles  impatiently  to  free  her- 
self from  this  disagreeable  state,  and  to  induce 
another  less  launiliating.  This  she  vainly  im- 
agines she  can  ellect  by  her  own  industry,  not 
rix3ollecting  tiiat  the  spirit  of  (lod  alone  ran  be 
the  true  eon>i'orter.  Nor  will  ho  ever  become 
the  comforter  of  tliat  sonl  wliieli  is  unwillinj; 
fully  to  siibmit  to  liis  holy  and  jmiifving  vi^il- 
ings,  as  tlie  eonvincer  of  sin. 

She  is  not  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  linvi 
jieaee,  but  in  tiiat  in  which  (lod  lias  placed  it. 
It  is  neitlier  inherent  in  ordinances,  in  reading, 
in  prayer,  nor  in  meditation;  but  in  unfeigned 
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and  unreserved  submission  of  heart  and  soul  to 
the  conduct  of*  God  over  us,  so  that  we  may  from 
the  very  ground  of  the  mind,  adopt  the  language 
that,  "  whether  we  live,  or  whether  we  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's." 

Christ,  the  all-sufficient  Saviour,  is  no  less 
fiiithful,  as  to  what  he  does  in  us,  than  what  he 
does  for  his  people.  No  sooner  has  his  disciple 
received  his  free  justification,  than  his  Spirit  in 
equal  faithfulness  carries  on  the  work  of 
sanctification.  He  therefore  in  mercy  bestows 
those  successive  discoveries  and  corrections  of 
sin  which  can  never  be  removed  bat  by  either 
quenching  the  light  of  his  Spirit  by  an  awful 
apostacy,  or  by  opening  the  eyes  of  our  heart  to 
the  blessed  influx  of  his  heavenly  light,  and 
purifying  our  heart  by  an  operative  faith  on  him 
who  is  equally  styled  our  wisdom,  our  redemp- 
tion, and  our  sanctification. 

The  imperfect  religious  has  not  considered 
this  ;  she  is  therefore  truly  distressed  at  her  deso- 
late state  j  much  because  she  thinks  she  has  made 
shipwreck  of  the  faith  ;  more  perhaps  at  the  loss 
of  that  self-complacence  with  which  she  previ- 
ously flattered  herself,  and  received  the  flattery 
of  others,  on  her  spiritual  attainments.  She 
therefore  makes  all  sorts  of  efforts  to  remedy  the 
barrenness  and  dryness  of  her  soul.  But  her 
endeavors  are  made  in  her  own  will.  Her  ex- 
pectation is  from  her  own  efforts.  As  though 
the  will  of  man  could  effect  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Hence  she  ransacks  all  the  good  books  she 
can  by  any  means  obtain,  to  fill  her  mind  with  a 
store  of  good  thoughts,  but  their  abundance  does 
not  profit  her,  because,  whilst  she  busies  herself 
with  industry  to  hoard  them,  she  forgets  to  seek 
the  benediction  of  God — the  dew  from  above 
which  can  alone  cause  them  to  fructify.  Hence 
she  reads  spiritual  works  abundantly,  but  she 
scarcely  ever  waits  on  the  Lord  to  listen  to  his 
voice  in  the  secret  of  her  soul.  She  forgets  that 
it  is  not  those  who  labor  in  the  form  of  external 
observances,  but  those  who  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
wait  on  the  Lord,  who  renew  their  strength : 
they  it  is  who  shall  mount  with  wings  like  the 
eagle,  who  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  who 
shall  walk  and  not  faint.  She  forgets  that  the 
end  of  all  religious  truth  is  its  application  by  the 
good  physician  to  the  soul. 

She  therefore  seeks  out  and  reads  with  avidity 
all  books  of  devotion,  and  collects  the  greatest 
variety  and  number.  She  also  diligently  seeks 
after  all  who  are  eminent,  or  at  least  celebrated 
for  piety,  and  takes  every  means  of  being  in  their 
company  and  enjoying  their  conversation.  She 
vainly  imagines  that  when  she  shall  have  stored 
her  mind  with  a  clear  understanding,  and  have 
filled  her  memory  with  a  capacious  treasure  of 
the  truths  of  Scripture,  that  she  shall  be  truly 
religious.  But,  alas  !  she  only  experiences,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  the 


increase  of  knowledge  is  often  only  the  increase 
of  sorrow.    Being  ignorant  of  this,  she  rather 
attaches  herself  to  the  knowledge,  than  to  the  j 
obedience  of  the  truth.    Thus  the  very  instruc-  i 
tion  which  proves  a  blessing  to  others,  becomes  i 
a  real  source  of  hindrance  and  of  self-delusion  to 
her.    She  has  the  misfortune  rather  to  seek  to 
know  the  truths  of  God  because  they  are  sub-  '  ' 
lime,  than  to  apply  them  because  they  are  bene-  ■ 
ficial. 

Hence  she  introduces  into  her  soul  the  vice  of  * 
curiosity,  instead  of  inuring  it  to  the  virtue  of  f 
obedience.  She  resembles  a  man  who,  though  \ 
starving,  should  rather  inquire  curiously  into  the 
various  recipes  by  which  the  viands  placed  before  <\ 
him  were  composed,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  \ 
renew  his  strength  by  actually  partaking  of  them.  | 
Thus  surrounded  by  plenty,  her  soul  starves. 

Whereas,  the  perfect  religious  only  wishes,  to 
know  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  this  un-  \ 
happy  nun  wishes  rather  to  be  acquainted  with  { 
all  things  else.  Thus  having  never  dug  deep  'I 
and  become  fully  established  on  the  right  f'ounda-  -f 
tion,  she  is  always  learning  many  truths  ;  yet  is  t 
never  able  to  come  to  the  experimental  knowledge  i 
of  the  one  fundamental  truth. 

After  a  time  the  state  of  che  imperfect  reli- 
gious becomes  yet  worse.    Finding  her  own  . 
efforts  vain,  she  is  tempted  to  give  up  all  in  de- 
spair.   Not  being  brought  to  wait  in  humble  si- 
lence before  God,   that  she  may  renew  her  i 
strength,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  her  desolate 
state,  she  seeks  comfort  from  creatures  to  divert 
the  sense  of  her  sorrows  ;  and  thus  her  heart  by 
degrees  becomes  dissipated  and  alienated  from  ; 
God. 

When  the  imperfect  religious  sinks  into  this  j 
negligent  state,  she  gives  herself  no  trouble  as  - 
to  religious  instruction,  but  vegetates  on  from 
day  to  day  without  ever  thinking  of  stirring  up 
the  gift  that  may  be  in  her.    Thus  she  settles 
down  in  a  formal,  heartless  round  of  attendance 
at  daily  worship,  reading,  and  the  dress  and  1 
language  prescribed  by  the  custom  of  her  order, 
whilst  all  is  desolate  and  barren  within. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  poor  nun  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  the  land  is  desolate 
for  want  of  knowledge,"  since  in  truth  there  is 
nothing  so  poor  or  so  barren  as  the  human  soul, 
when  destitute  of  the  experimental  knowledge  of  ^\ 
God. 

(To  be  continued.) 


god's  presence. 
They  who  have  God's  presence  have  all  that 
they  need;  for  in  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  his  right  hand  pleasure  for  evermore.  Are 
they  in  doubt  and  danger  ?  they  hear  the  Mas- 
ter's voice  saying,  ^'  Peace,  be  still,"  and  "  It  is 
I ;  be  not  afraid  !"  Are  they  in  the  water  or  the 
fire  ?  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  thee; — when  thou  walkest  through 
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he  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned/'  Christians, 
ndeed,  are  not  over  particular  about  circumstan- 
lesj  so  that  they  are  blessed  with  God's  presence. 
When  Jesus  is  seen  walking  upon  the  sea,  they 
£now  that  there  will  soon  be  a  great  calm.  The 
people  of  God  know  what  winter  is,  as  well  as 
lumiuer;  they  know  what  thorns  are  as  well  as 
lowers.  Often  do  they  walk  in  desolate  places, 
.nd  stumble  in  rugged  pathways,  with  a  dark- 
less that  may  be  felt  all  around  them  ;  but  when 
jod  is  with  them,  crooked  things  are  made 
traight,  and  rough  places  plain.  I  ask  not, 
herefore,  whether  you  are  at  ease  or  in  trouble ; 
whether  you  are  sitting  down  in  green  pastures, 
>r  standing  up  in  a  fiery  furnace;  but  rather, 
's  there  one  withyou  likeunto  the  "  JSon  of  Godf" 
^ee  Dan.  iii.  25. 

'^UIEN  D8^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  29,  1855. 

No  doubt  the  late  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
^assmore  Williamson  have  caused  heaviness  in 
aany  hearts,  not  alone  on  account  of  personal 
rivation  occasioned  thereby ;  but  that  such 
lings  should  be,  after  the  light  of  Christianity 
as  for  eighteen  centuries  been  spreading  its 
ivifying  influences — and  now  when  it  is  seem- 
igly  beaming  with  powerful  effulgence,  even  in 
ar  very  midst,  it  is  indeed  marvellous  that  there 
re  those  who  love  darkness  so  much  more  than 
ght,  that  they  close  their  eyes  and  turn  their 
acks  upon  the  first  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
mtained  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and 
ijoiued  upon  all  bearing  the  name  of  Christ, 
hich,  if  accepted,  would  be  upon  their  hearts  as 
le  beams  of  the  outward  sun  ever  have  been  to 
1  animated  nature.  But  let  us  not  be  entirely 
iscouraged  by  the  si(/7is  of  the  times.  Behind 
lese  clouds  of  political  expediency  and  aggran- 
zeraent,  there  is  a  Power,  which,  from  seeming 
n\,  can  evolve  much  good,  and — has  set  the 
m  in  the  clouds. 

We  know  through  what  large  amount  of  suf- 
ring  the  principles  first  promulgated  by  George 
ox  were  forcibly  impressed  by  his  coadjutors; 
liiil  even  the  scofi'ers  became  willing  receivers; 
kI,  from  the  small  seed,  a  mighty  tree  arose, 
liich  has  indeed  spread  its  branches  for  ihrhnl- 
'/  of  (he  notions.  Great  truths  were  produced 
hich  have  been,  by  degrees,  permanently  graft- 

into  j  olitical  and  religious  codes,  and  taken 
(•t  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  bear  al>un- 
nt  fruit.    These  lovers  of  truth  and  righteous* 


ness,  patiently  suffered  all  kind  of  persecutions  ; 
preferring  death  in  loathsome  prisons  to  the  re- 
nunciation of  one  sinfjle  testimony.  Like  their 
divine  Master,  when  reviled,  they  reviled  not 
again" — but,  humbly  received  the  cup  of  perse- 
cution with  the  simple  prayer,  "Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  One 
who  bears  their  name  is  now  realizing  a  small 
portion  of  their  suffering,  and  by  this  humili- 
ating means,  purchasing  perhaps  as  important 
results.  It  may  be  not  alone  the  blessed  boon 
of  freedom  for  millions  yet  unborn,  but  awaken- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  to  realize  the  mo- 
narchical power  of  that  law  by  which  a  peaceable, 
unoffending  citizen  can  be  held  in  confinement 
by  the  will  of  one  man,  without  limitation  or  ac- 
countability. We  desire  that  he  may  con* 
tinue  firm  to  his  trust,  with  patient  humility, 
and  are  exceedingly  desirous  that  our  Society 
may  not,  in  this  season  of  excitement,  compro- 
mise one  principle,  or  swerve  from  any  of  our 
testimonies  either  in  word  or  act — but  endeavor 
at  all  times  to  observe  the  "apostle's  injunction, 
"Be  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer" — "Be  pa- 
tient; establish  your  hearts;  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh.  Take  the  prophets  who 
have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  ex- 
ample of  suffering  affliction,  and  of  patience." 
We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  on)y  way,  per- 
manently, to  establish  the  good  which  we  desire. 

The  letter  from  Charles  Sumner  which  ap- 
peared  in  our  last,  was  published  without  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Association. 


Died, — Suddenly,  on  the  SDth  of  last  month, 
Edmund  P..  son  of  Margaret  K.  Bacon,  aged  37 
years  and  6  months. 

 ,  After  a  brief  illness,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  her 

home  near  Ricliniond,  Ind.,  Elizabeth,  consort 
of  William  Thistlethwaite,  in  the  Gist  year  of  her 
age.  So  peacefully  did  the  messenger  fold  about 
her  the  mantle  of  immortality,  that  it  should  be 
rather  said,  life  passed,  than  that  .she  died. 

From  Ihc  Norlh  Anirrirnn  of  Ptii  nio.  1S55. 
WALHENSIAN  TIlOi  ni.KS  F-NPFP. 

The  unhappy  difforenoes  which  had  existed 
between  the  French  and  Italian  portions  of  the 
Church  of  the  Waldcnscs,  wore  settled  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  held  at  Tour  recendy.  Dr. 
DeSanetis,  the  leader  of  the  lt:»linn  party,  who 
had  b(M^n  involved  in  diffu'ulties  with  Mr.  Meillc, 
which  led  hiiu  to  decliuethe  professorship  of  the 
new  theological  seminary,  was  present,  became 
reeoDciled  to  his  late  autagouiHt,  and  aoceptcti 
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the  post.  Each  made  a  speech  characterized  by 
much  emotion,  in  which  the  faults  of  the  past 
were  confessed,  and  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
conclusion  of  the  scene  is  thus  described. 

This  done,  DeSauctis  and  Meille,  ''so  long  and 
so  bitterly  divided,  obeying  a  common  impulse, 
fell  into  each  other's  arms;  and  the  V7hole  Sy- 
nod, the  numerous  audience,  and  even  a  priest 
who  had  come  there  as  a  spy,  all  burst  into  tears. 
A  member  then,  hardly  able  to  command  his 
emotion,  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  amid 
the  sobs  of  the  assembly.  It  was  a  noble  scene, 
where  the  power  of  God's  spirit  was  universally 
felt.  The  Synod  spent  an  hour  in  sweet  bro- 
therly congratulations,  and  then  returned  to  its 
work,  which  was  carried  on  unto  the  end  in  a 
mo^t  lovely  Christian  spirit." 

The  following  information  extracted  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  the  15th  inst.,  is  an  in- 
teresting exposition  of  the  opinion  of  one  learned 
in  the  law  upon  a  similar  case,  to  that  which  is 
now  claiming  attention. 

The  case  of  Passmore  Williamson  very  natu- 
rally recalls  that  of  Yates  v.  the  People,  which 
was  disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  Errors  of  this 
State  in  1810.  The  prisoner  having  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  custody 
of  the  Sherijff  of  Albany  for  mal  practice  and 
contempt,  was  brought  into  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  after  due  ex- 
amination thereof  the  cause  of  commitment,  he 
was  ordered  to  be  remitted  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sheriff,  there  to  remain  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Upon  thi,^,  a  writ  of  er* 
ror  was  brought,  returnable  in  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors, and  the  question  was  whether  a  writ  of  er- 
ror would  lie  in  the  case,  and  whether  that  court 
could  revise  a  commitment  for  contempt  by  a 
judge  of  an  inferior  court.  As  a  member  of  the 
court,  De  Witt  Clinton  gave  his  judgment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  prisoners.  The  following  extract  from 
his  opinion  is  interesting  in  its  application  to  the 
question  now  under  discussion  : 

It  U  alleged  that  the  pardoning  power  may 
be  extended  to  the  prisoner,  which  will  afford 
him  complete  relief  The  mercy  of  the  Execu- 
tive is  one  thing  and  the  justice  of  the  Court 
another.  A  pardon  is  not  a  remedy  in  the  course 
of  the  law.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  afforded 
at  pleasure,  and  is  entirely  extrinsic  from  judi- 
cial proceedings.  The  sura  of  the  reasoning 
is  this :  That  a  citizen  may  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  without  the  accusation  of  a  grand  or  the 
interposition  of  a  petit  jury,  and  on  the  'mere 
fiat  of  a  single  judge;  that  this  judge  shall  be 
without  control  and  the  citizen  without  appeal ; 
that  he  must  continue  imprisoned  for  life,  unless 
the  judge  shall  relent,  or  unless  the  Executive 
shall  pardon.     This  doctrine  may  suit  the  meri- 


dian of  Constantinople,  hut  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  a  free  government.  If  the  Gover- 
nor cannot  or  will  not  pardon,  and  if  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  or  will  not  relieve,  then  a  citizen 
may  at  any  time,  on  the  grounds  contended  for, 
be  incarcerated  for  life  hy  a  court  composed  of  a 
single  judge,  and  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial  . 
by  his  peers,  and  the  judge  cannot  be  called  to 
account  for  his  conduct.    For,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derstand the  positions  which  are  maintained, 
they  are  these:    A  court  may  commit  for  con- 
tempt, whether  perpetrated  in  court  or  not.  This  - 
commitment,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  cannot  be  I 
examined  or  overhauled  by  any  other  tr  ibunal,  | 
but  it  is  to  be  considered  as  final  and  conclusive,  1 
and  it  may  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  1 
court.    If  the  prisoner  is  brought  up  on  a  writ  I' 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  court  is  to  remand  him  the 
moment  it  is  perceived  to  be  for  a  contempt,  and  , 
no  writ  of  error  will  lie  on  this  decision  ;  and  al- 
though this  may  he  wicked  and  oppressive,  and  ] 
moT/  operate  as  an  imprisonment  for  lifp.,  yet  the; 
court  so  acting  is  not  liable  to  punishment;  for] 
a  commitment  is  a  judicial  act,  and  it  is  con- 1  ) 
tended  that  no  judge  can  be  questioned  for  judi-r 
cial  acts  as  such.    Here  then  is  a  case  (exclu-'l  ' 
ding  the  favorable  interposition  of  the  Executive  i 
or  Legislature,)  where  an  unjust  or  tyrannieali 
jud''ge  may,  at  pleasure,  imprison  an  innocent 
man  for  life,  and  yet  place  punishment  at  defi-  ' 
ance.   A  doctrine  pregnant  with  such  monstrous  ^ 
absurdities,  and  teeming  with  such  horrible  re-  i 
suits,  can  never  be  in  unison  with  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  a  free  and  enlightened  system  of  ju-  ' 
risprudence.     And  although  I  trust  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  such  practices  in  thr 
times  in  which  we  live,  yet  loe  ought  to  fix  ouik 
eye  on  futurity.    The  all-pervadihg  force  of  cor- 
ruption and  the  all-grasping  lust  of  power  maj  ' 
raise  up,  for  the  destruction  of  unborn  genera  ' 
tions,  men  who  will  devote  themselves  tooppres  ' 
sion  and  to  blood.    Why  are  we  to  expect  ai] 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  nations  ?  Ici 
the  true  course  of  events,  we  must,  indeed,  fraj 
vel  the  round  of  human  calamity.  Pestilence 
and  war,  famine  and  oppression,  will  visit  us  J 
and  we  must  anticipate  that  in  some  period  thd 
Tresilians  and  the  Jeffrieses  of  former  times  wil ; 
live  again  in  our  tribunals — men  who  will  im  f 
prison  under  the  forms  of  justice,  and  murde  f 
with  all  the  solemnities  of  law.  ^ 

Although  the  public  papers  have  containe(' 
minute  details  connected  with  the  arrest  of  Pass 
more  WilliamsoUj  we  present  the  following  ful 
statement  from  his  father,  published  in  th ; 
North  American  of  the  18th  inst.,  as  we  believ. 
it  can  be  relied  on  :  | 

What  were  the  real  facts  which  rendered  thi 
resort  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  ( 
Wheeler's  slaves  an  impossibility?  Sufiiciei| 
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re  within  my  knowledge,  and  I  will  state  them 
s  briefly  as  I  can. 

Pussmore  Williamson  is  my  son,  and  is  asso- 
iated  with  me  in  business,  at  the  S.  W.  corner 
f  Seventh  and  Arch  streets.  That  he  is  a 
lember  of  the  Society  aforesaid,  and  Secretary 
f  its  Acting  Committee,  has  already  been  re- 
eatedly  stated.  On  the  18th  of  the  Seventh 
lonth  (July)  last,  at  full  4^  o'clock  P.  M.,  I 
as  standing  by  his  side  at  his  desk,  when  "Wil- 
am  Still,  clerk  at  the  officc  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
ociety,  entered  our  office,  and  laid  on  Pass- 
lore's  desk  in  front  of  me,  an  open  and  almost 
legibly  written  note,  which  I  picked  up,  and 
aving  with  difficulty  read,  handed  it  to  Pass- 
lore,  who  also  read  it.  The  substance  of  the 
iformation  it  contained  was,  that  there  were  at 
iloodgood's  Hotel,  on  Walnut  st.  wharf,  three 
aves,  with  their  master,  who  had  brought  them 
lere,  and  was  intending  to  take  them  thence  to 

York  by  the  5  o'clock  line;  that  said  slaves 
esired  their  freedom,  and  a  request  that  some 
le  would  immediately  come  down  and  attend  to 
le  case.  Still  proposed  that  they  should  resort 
)  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  usual  in  such 
ases,  to  which  Passmore  replied,  "  that  it  was 
upossible  to  do  so,"  and  assigned  two  reasons, 
St  ^'that  there  was  no  Judge  in  the  city,  so  far 
,5  he  knew,  who  had  authority  to  grant  the  writ 
id  2nd,  ^'  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
rocure  the  writ,  and  have  it  served,  even  if  a 
udge  were  at  hand  to  grant  it."  He,  Pass- 
ore,  being  then  particularly  engaged  with  busi- 
j'ss  preparatory  to  leaving  the  city  that  evening, 
/  the  11  o'clock  train  of  cars  for  Harrisburg, 
I  attend  an  election  of  officers  for  a  Telegraph 
ompany,  next  day,  at  that  place,  stated  it  was 
fipracticable  then  to  go  himself,  and  requested 
ill  to  proceed  immediately  to  liloodgood's,  and 
tend  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  slaves  and  their 
ihts  ;  and  if  he  could  do  no  more,  to  endeavor 

sec  them,  dO  as  to  be  able  to  describe  them, 
1(1  then  to  send  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  New 
ork,  so  that  the  case  could  be  met  in  a  proper 
ly,  upon  their  arrival  there.  Still  tlien  started, 
I  it  were,  to  attend  to  the  instructions  given 
111,  but  when  passing  out  of  our  door,  turned 
ooii  his  heel  and  inquired  whether  there  was 
:yl.hing  to  prevent  the  slaves  leaving  their  nias- 
r  if  ihv.y  saw  proper  to  do  so  To  which  iu- 
liry  ra,s.siiiore  replied,  "  they  have  a  perfect 
^ht  to  go  where  they  please,  and  they  can  do 

unless  forcibly  restrained  by  their  master." 

ill  then  left  our  office  to  proceed  to  Blood- 
od's  ;  Passnioro  resumed  his  business  at  his 
.sk  in  fiont,,  and  I  passed  back  to  my  desk, 
!  li  re  I  usually  sit. 

Within,  I  think,  tlireo  minutes  afterwards, 
isanioro  again  throw  down  his  pen,  left  his 
sk,  put  on  his  coat  and  iiat,  and,  without  a 

id  Hpdken  by  eitlicr  of  us  to  the  other,  ho. 
jsl  ily  left  the  office.    1  had  no  doubt,  however, 


as  to  where  or  the  purpose  for  which  he  went. 
After  what  appeared  to  me  then  a  very  short  ab- 
sence, (I  think  not  exceeding,  though  it  may 
have  been  less  than  a  half  an  hour,)  he  returned 
to  our  office,  and  to  myself  and  John  Farnum, 
who  happened  then  to  De  with  me,  he  related 
the  circumstances,  as  to  himself  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  release  of  Jane  Johnson  and 
her  two  children  from  the  custody  and  control  of 
their  previous  master,  on  board  the  steamboat 
Washington  ;  their  passing  from  thence  over  the 
wharf  and  down  Delaware  Avenue  to  Dock 
street,  and  from  that  point  seeing  them  enter  a 
carriage  at  Dock  and  Front  streets,  and  driven 
off.  The  relation  then  made  by  him  was,  in  sub- 
stance, and  I  think  almost  in  terms,  the  same  as 
was  made  by  him  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  20th  of  same  month,  (two 
days  later,)  upon  his  affirmation,  and  by  leave 
of  the  Court. 

After  Passmore's  return  to  our  office,  as  above 
stated,  he  was  constantly  and  uninterrnptedly 
engaged  in  preparing  business  at  his  desk  until 
10  J  o'clock,  with  the  single  exception  of,  in  the 
meantime,  going  to  his  home  for  his  evening 
meal,  and  perhaps  changing  his  clothes  prepara- 
tory to  leaving  the  city  fur  Harrisburg.  During 
most  of  the  evening  I  was  present  with  him  in 
our  office  ;  and  at  10^  o'clock  or  later  he  left 
it;  T  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  retired  im- 
mediately to  my  chamber  for  the  night,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  asleep  in  my  bed.  At  11  o'clock 
my  wife  woke  me,  and  stated  that  our  door  bell 
had  been  twice  rung.  I  immediately  arose,  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  front  window  ot  my  cham- 
ber, from  which  I  distinctly  saw  at  least  three 
persons  on  and  near  my  door  steps,  only  one  of 
whom  I  then  recognized  as  Deputy  Marshal 
Wm.  H.  Miller,  who  was  spokesman  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  inquired  their  business.  He  informed 
me  they  wanted  to  see  Passmore  Williamson,  to 
serve  a  writ  ujiow  him.  I  informed  them  dis- 
tinctly and  explicitly  that  this  (meaning  my 
house)  was  not  the  residence  of  Passmore,  nr-r 
was  he  then  here;  that  it  was  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, where  he  was  ordinarily  to  be  seen  during 
business  hours  ;  that  iiis  residence  was  with  his 
own  family,  at  No.  IJ2  Huttonwood  st.,  between 
Franklin  and  Eighth  streets,  and  that  lie,  Pass- 
more,  was  then  from  home,  on  his  way  to  Hnr- 
ri>burg,  where  his  duty  n  tjuired  him  to  bo  next 
morning. 

Not withf^tanding  my  explicit  statomont,  tlie 
party  manifested  by  wiuils  and  eond\iot,  decided 
incredulity  in  regard  to  the  facts;  so  much  so, 
as  to  evince  a  desire  still  to  have  a<lmissi(Mi  into 
my  liouse.  1  regarded  myself  insulted,  impro- 
perly and  wantonly,  and  therefore,  without  pay- 
ing more,  I  retire»i  again  to  my  bod,  K'Hving 
them  to  choose  their  own  course  of  procedure. 
I  had  searcely  laid  down  when  1  heani  tho 
steam  whistle  of  ti>e  11  o'clock  train  of  cars 
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startiug  on  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill,  or  what 
I  believed  was  such.  Why  it  was  necessary  for 
three  or  more  United  States  officers  to  present 
themselves  at  my  door,  or  that  of  Passmore  Wil- 
liamson, at  11  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  only  pur- 
pose of  serving  a  writ  upon  Mm,  is  for  those 
officers  themselves,  or  those  whom  they  were 
serving,  to  explain.  Other  persons  can  only  ima- 
gine and  surmise.  That  it  was  their  intention, 
under  instructions,  on  gaining  admission,  to  ran- 
sack the  house  from  bottom  to  top,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  and  taking  into  custody 
Jane,  Daniel  and  Isaiah,"  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  them  under  the  kind  care  and  protection 
of  a  superior  officer,  1  will  not  assert.  Next  morn- 
ing at  6  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can  say,  my  door 
bell  was  again  rang.  I  opened  the  door,  and 
received  from  the  hand  of  Deputy  Marshal  Mil- 
ler the  original  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued 
against  Passmore  Williamson,  returnable  at  3- 
o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  said  day,  (19th  July) 
which  I  subsequently  handed  to  E.  Hopper, 
Esq.,  and  requested  that  he  would  attend  at  the 
place  and  hour  designated,  for  the  purpose  of 
manifesting  proper  respect  to  the  Court  and  its 
process,  by  giving  the  necessary  explanation  as 
to  Passmore's  absence  from  home,  and  his  con- 
sequent want  of  knowledge  of  any  such  process 
having  issued.  The  evening  of  the  same  day, 
a  copy  of  an  alias  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  issued 
against  Passmore,  was  handed  to  me  at  my  door 
by  Deputy  Marshal  Miller,  the  original  of  which 
was  left  by  some  person,  I  know  not  who,  at 
Passmore's  house  on  Buttonwood  street.  The 
writ  was  returnable  next  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  about  8|  o'clock 
Passmore  made  his  appearance  at  our  office,  with 
the  alias  writ  in  his  hand.  He  then  informed 
me  he  had  arrived  at  home  from  Harrisburg  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  of  that  morning,  and 
that  he  had  in  no  way  heard  of  the  writ  having 
been  issued  until  informed  of  it  by  his  wife  af- 
ter his  arrival.  I  informed  him  that  Edward 
Hopper,  Esq.,  the  day  before,  had,  at  my  in- 
stance, appeared  at  Court,  and  explained  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  absence  from  the  city,  and  pro-  i 
posed  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  his  aid  as  ' 
council  in  preparing  his  return  to  the  writ. 
Passmore  assented,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  E. 
Hopper's  office.  The  return  was  there  endorsed 
upon  the  writ,  Passmore  himself  writing  it  in 
the  usual  form,  according  to  the  dictation  of  his 
counsel,  and  having  thus  proceeded  therein  to 
the  proper  point,  I  requested  a  pause,  and  pro- 
posed adding  the  words — or  at  any  other 
time,'' — which  being  approved  by  both  Passmore 
and  his  counsel,  they  were  accordingly  inserted ; 
then  believing,  as  I  now  do,  that  those  words 
asserted  truth  and  only  truth,  in  the  denial  of 
any  custody,  power  or  possession  by  him  of  the 
parties  commanded  by  the  writ  to  be  produced. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case  within  my  own 


knowledge ;  and  I  do  not  and  cannot  doubt  but 
that  I  am  in  possession  of  full  and  precise  infor- 
mation, from  himself  and  from  others,  of  every 
part  of  Passmore's  agency,  actings  and  doings 
in  any  way  relating  to,  or  having  connexion  with' 
the  release  of  Jane  Johnson  and  her  two  chil- 
dren from  the  custody,  possession  and  control  of 
John  H.  Wheeler,  her  and  their  assumed  mas- 
ter, on  board  the  steamboat  Washington,  at  Wal-i 
nut  street  wharf ;  and  I  have  now  no  hesitation 
in  saying  and  averring — -.as  I  have  repeatedly 
heretofore  said  and  declared  to  individuals — 
that  I  fully  and  heartily  approve  of  every  act,-| 
matter  and  thing  which,  either  from  niy  owD'vi 
knowledge,  or  from  information  derived  fromj 
himself  or  others,  I  know  or  believe  was  by  Pass-?^ 
more  done  and  performed,  or  caused  or  procured^ 
to  be  done,  performed  and  acted  in  connexion 
with  that  case.  Thos.  Williamson. 


STAMPED    ENVELOPES — MODE    OF    MANU-  , 
FACTURE. 

The  paper  from  which  the  envelopes  are  manu 
factured  is  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  i 
bears  the  water  mark,    P.  0.  D.  U.  S.'^    These | 
initials  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  Unitedi 
States,  are  so  arranged  that  they  appear  on  eacb  i 
envelope  after  the  paper  is  cut.    The  paper  if ; 
brought  in  large  sheets  from  the  mills,  packec  * 
in  cases,  and  carefully  counted  and  marked  ir 
divisions  of  fifty  sheets  each.    This  is  the  firsi  i 
counting.    When  it  arrives  at  the  factory,  it  if  t 
examined  and  reckoned  again  to  ascertain  thalj 
the  number  of  sheets  agrees  with  the  invoice 
This  is  the  second  counting.    It  is  then  taker 
to  the  cutting  room,  in  the  basement  of  No.  151  ^ 
Pearl  Street.    In  this  room  is  situated  the  in  ' 
genious  cutting  machine,  driven  by  steam  power  r 
The  knife,  which  is  made  of  the  exact  size  an(| 
shape  of  the  envelope  before  it  is  folded,  is  placed 
upon  a  file  of  four  hundred  sheets,  and  being  se  i 
under  the  lever  of  the  press,  is  made  to  pas  | 
easily  through  the  whole  thickness  of  paper,  pro  j 
ducing,  in  about  three  seconds  of  time,  four  hun  j 
dred  envelopes,  cleanly  and  perfectly  cut,  read;' 
to  receive  the  stamp  preparatory  to  being  folded! 
The  sheets  thus  cut  are  counted  a  third  time,  am , 
conveyed  to  the  stamping  or  embossing  room  oi 
the  first  floor.    Here  are  ten  or  twelve  ingeni 
ously  constructed  embossing  processes,  superic 
tended  by  as  many  intelligent  and  expert  youn 
women.    Each  press  stamps,  with  a  perfect  an 
beautiful  impression,  as  near  as  we  could  judg( 
about  sixty  envelopes  per  minute,  after  whid 
having  been  counted  a  fourth  time,  and  the  im 
perfect  impressions,  if  any,  removed,  they  ar 
handed  to  another  class  of  young  women,  whos 
business  it  is  to  place  the  adhesive  self-sealin 
preparation  on  the  outer  flap  of  the  envelope! 
So  skilful  are  the  hands  in  this  department,  thj 
one  person  it  able  to  prepare  and  dry  about  s.\ 
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housand  self-sealing  envelopes  per  hour  !  After 
his,  they  are  counted  the  fifth  time,  and  pressed 
n  the  folding  department.  The  machines  em- 
)loyed  for  this  purpose  are  among  the  most  in- 
genious and  perfect  that  we  have  ever  witnessed, 
ten  or  twelve  of  these  are  employed,  and,  like 
he  stamping  presses,  each  is  managed  by  a 
'oung  woman.  The  press  moves  with  the  most 
)erfectly  regularity.  The  sheets,  now  cut  into 
he  proper  shape,  stamped,  and  made  self-sealing, 
re  brought  to  this  instrument,  which  completes 
he  process,  and  in  an  instant  of  time,  prepares 
ach  envelope  for  use.  A  feeding-band  is  em- 
loyed,  on  which  the  flat  envelope  is  laid  ;  it  is 
hus  carried  forward  to  an  apparatus  which  places 
le  adhesive  gum  on  the  side-flaps,  folds  the 
nvelope,  fastens  it,  and  drops  it  into  a  tin  box 
?hich  quietly  counts  off  its  contents  into  layers 
f  twenty-five  each,  and  hands  them  over  to  be 
ounted  again,  bandaged  and  packed,  subject  to 
be  order  of  the  Post  Master  General.  About 
fty  hands  are  constantly  employed  in  this  de- 
irtment  alone;  and  we  understand  it  is  Mr. 
lesbitt's  intention  to  manufacture,  in  addition 
)  those  made  for  the  Government,  a  supply  of 

is  bcfiutiful  article,  unstamped,  for  the  trade.  

'^rw  Yorli,  Times. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

0  THE  MEMORY  OF  ELIZABETH  PICKERING, 
OF  GERM  ANTOWN,  Pa. 

"  Icome,  by  th_v  crace  I  come." 

These,  thy  last  spoken  words  on  earth, 

I  seem  to  hear  them  now, 
While  (lews  of  death  were  gathering  fast 

Upon  thy  placid  brow; 
And  Seraph  bands  awaited 

The  loved,  the  good  the  fair, 
Who  had  trod  Heaven's  courts  before  thee 

To  hail  thy  entrance  there. 
Some,  in  the  warmth  and  gladness 

Of  youth's  most  joyous  day, 
Somej  in  the  dewy  twilight 

Of  life's  declining  ray, 
Have  gone  from  earih  forever,-— 

I  heir  conflicts  all  are  o'er, 
And  through  deep  tribuhtion 

Have  gained  the  Eternal  shore. 

A  year  has  flown,  my  sister, 

Since  tby  spirit  passed  away 
From  loved,  (amiliar  paths  of  life 

To  Heaven's  unclouded  day. 
Though  bright,  and  ever  bri-htening. 

Were  the  beauteous  things  of  time, 
Yet  how  dim  to  thee  their  brightness, 

To  the  radiant  li^'ht  Divino. 
Prepared,  in  mansions  of  the  blest, 

'l"hy  wakening  eye  to  greet, 
Where  pilgrim  bands,  from  every  climp, 

In  sweet  communion  meet. 

A.  J.  P. 

Bucks  County,  9th  mo.  r>th,  1855. 


'  Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  rrapon  shine  ? 
.7an  we  dig  peace  or  wisdotn  faom  the  mine  7  • 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer;  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune,  than  our  happines*.** 


A  PRAYER  FOR  STRENGTH. 

BY  MARIE  ROSEAU. 

Give  me  thy  strength,  my  Father;  I  am  frail, 
And  weak  and  helpless,  unto  thee  I  pray 
For  strong  upholding  power,  lest  by  the  way 
My  footsteps  falter,  and  my  courage  fail. 
I  need  thy  strong  assistance — many  foes 
Are  waging  warfare  with  a  fearful  strife, 
While  I,  devoid  of  strength — almost  of  life — 
May  not  attempt  such  numbers  to  oppose. 
Give  me  thy  guidance,  Father,  round  my  way 
So  many  dangers  lie  and  hidden  snares. 
That  I  am  fearful  oft,  lest  unawares 
My  feet  into  some  secret  pitfall  stray. 
The  wrong  so  oft  in  guise  of  right  appea-rs, 
The  evil  often  hidden  from  my  view, 
That  I  am  doubtful  sometimes  what  to  do; 
My  brain  bewildered  and  confused  by  fears. 
How  oft  o'er  duty's  pathway  clouds  like  night 
Spread  darkest  shadows,  and  no  single  ray 
Appears  to  show  the  safe  and  better  way. 
Father,  'tis  thee  alone  can  guide  aright. 
Give  me  thy  grace,  my  Father,  day  by  day, 
As  newer  trials  come,  and  earthly  cares 
Increase  the  burden  which  my  spirit  bears; 
Thy  grace  to  lighten  care  and  cheer  the  way. 
Give  me  thy  grace  when  hope's  glad  ray  appears, 
Gilding  the  future  with  its  golden  light, 
While  I,  enchanted  by  the  glorious  sight. 
Know  nought  of  sorrow  or  foreboding  fears. 
Oh!  then  I  need  thy  grace  to  guide  aright. 
Lest  quite  bewildered  by  the  brilliant  ray, 
I  tread  unheedingly  the  flow'ry  way, 
Till  duty's  safter  path  be  lost  to  sight. 
Give  me  thy  guidance  ever  on  my  way 

Throughout  the  strangely  varied  p.ith  of  life — 
Thy  strength  to  conquer  in  the  hour  of  strife, 
And  all-sufficient  grace  for  every  day. 

Krom  the  I.eisnre  H'  lir. 
A  CHAPTER  ON  COMETS. 
(Concluded  from  page  408.) 

The  period  of  the  arrival  of  some  other  comets 
is  now  ascertained  with  a  prccisidn  equal  to  that 
of  the  planets.  One,  knowti  by  the  name  of 
Encke,  revolves  round  the  sun  in  the  ^ilOl  l  period 
of  Till  days,  or  about  85  yearn.  It  hns  no  tail, 
but  presents  a  very  iiid(  finite  nucleus  at  that  end 
of  the  oval  figure  nest  the  sun.  Another  comet, 
revolving  in  2410  days,  or  about  (v]  years,  is 
named  after  the  a.'-tronomcr  ]>iila.  It  has  a  very 
S!iiall  tail,  and,  even  when  liriglitist,  is  barely 
visible  to  the  nuked  eye.  It  obliijuoly  crosses 
the  orbit  of  our  pbniet  twice  in  its  revolution,  and 
if  at  that  moment  the  earth  were  at  the  same 
point  (if  its  unnual  orbit,  it  would  become  a  mo^X 
conspicuous  and  brilliant  object,  and  we  should 
have  to  plunge  through  a  portion  t>f  the  nebu- 
lous matter  of  the  conut.  On  account  of  the 
great  rarity  of  this  body,  if  would  «fl"oid,  per- 
haps, no  appreciable  resisfatu'o  to  our  soli.l  globe  ; 
so  that  there  woubl,  perhaps,  belittle  or  mi  niit- 
chicf  from  the  eoUi.sion.  As  the  motion  of  the 
two  bodies,  howevi  r,  would  be  in  different  direc- 
tions, gn  at  ami  «le.struef ive  liurrioancs  Uiighl  bo 
produced  in  our  atmosphere;  nor  do  wo  know 
that  cometary  nuUtcr  wouM  |irovc  salubrious  to 
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human  lungs.  However,  some  millions  of  years 
must  pass  before  this  merely  possible  rencontre 
can  happen;  in  which  prodigious  interval  the 
very  thin  matter  of  this  comet  may  become  dissi- 
pated in  space,  or  absorbed  into  the  sun,  while 
our  own  globe  may  have  reached  its  final  con- 
summation. At  this  comet's  last  visit  in  18  46, 
it  was  clearly  seen  to  separate  into  two  distinct 
bodies,  and  the  fragment  was  readily  observed  as 
a  smaller  comet.  Their  apparent  distance  asun- 
der continually  increased,  and  at  its  maximum 
was  about  one-third  the  apparent  diameter  of  our 
moon.  Both  had  tails,  and  the  oflfcpring  in  all 
respects  bore  resemblance  to  the  parent.  They 
were  traced  for  nearly  three  months,  moving 
parallel  with  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  will  make  us  acquainted  with 
two  or  three  more  periodic  comets. 

We  have  already  shown  that  Biela's  comet  is 
the  only  one  from  which  a  collision  could  reason- 
ably be  apprehended.  We  shall  now  prove  how 
insignificant  is  the  quantity  of  matter  even  of  a 
large  comet.  In  1770,  one  of  these  bodies  sud- 
denly surprised  the  philosophic  world.  Its  mag- 
nitude and  extent  at  one  time  were  such,  that 
while  the  nucleus  was  on  the  horizon,  its  tail 
reached  the  zenith.  It  appears  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  great  mass  of  Jupiter  for  its  appear- 
ance at  all  J  and,  what  is  also  curious,  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  same  cause  that  we  have  never  seen 
it  since  !  Mons.  Lexell,  who  carefully  observed 
and  computed  its  elements,  believed  it  to  move 
in  what  is  termed  by  mathematicians,  an  eccen- 
tric ellipse,  in  the  period  of  about  5^  years;  and 
as  other  observers  and  computers  justified  his 
conclusion,  the  question  was  naturally  asked — 
Why  had  it  not  been  frequently  seen  at  its  pre- 
vious approaches  to  the  sun?  As  this  could  not 
be  answered,  and  as  the  severest  examinations  of 
the  computations  cast  no  doubt  on  their  correct- 
ness, astronomers  were  content  to  wait  till  1776 
ibr  its  expected  approach.  From  its  relative 
position  to  the  earth  and  sun,  however,  at  that 
time,  it  was  foreseen  that  it  must  then  elude  ob- 
servation.   It  has  never  since  been  seen. 

As  these  facts  seemed  to  throw  a  suspicion 
over  the  best  deductions  of  the  talented  mathe- 
maticians of  that  day,  the  curious  problem  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Science.  By  taking  into  account 
the  position  of  Jupiter  in  1767,  antecedent  to  the 
comet's  appearance,  and  subsequently  in  1779 
(assuming  the  period  of  5  J  years),  it  was  found 
that  in  1767  it  came  within  nine  million  miles  of 
Jupiter,  and  thus  a  change  was  produced  in  its 
original  solar  orbit,  in  which  new  orbit  it  could 
never  have  been  observed  from  the  earth.  Its 
previous  non-appearance  seemed  thus  accounted 
ibr.  In  the  month  of  August,  1779,  it  again 
came  so  near  to  Jupiter  as  to  pass  between  his 
third  and  fourth  satellites;  it  was  at  this  time 
only  about  one  million  of  miles  distant  from  him, 


being  one-fifth  nearer  than  his  fourth  moon.  Th' 
attraction  of  the  planet  was  now  greater  upon  th 
comet  than  the  solar  attraction,  in  the  high  prO' 
portion  of  200  to  1 !    With  such  a  force  disturlji 
ing  that  of  the  sun,  the  comet  was  thrown  agai 
into  a  new  path,  which,  after  it  had  quitted  th 
neighborhood  of  Jupiter,  would  carry  it  awa 
forever  beyond  the  range  of  our  vision,  unles  ' 
some  further  extraneous  power  should  agai 
alter  its  track.    So  small  was  the  mass  of  th  i 
great  comet,  that  the  motions  of  the  small  bodi( 
forming  Jupiter's  satellites  were  not  in  the  lea 
degree  deranged.    Had  the  velocity  of  the  com 
been  considerably  less,  it  might  have  been  d 
tained  by  Jupiter  as  a  member  among  his  moon 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1770,  the  comet's  distanc 
from  the  earth  was  only  about  seven  times  th;  \ 
of  our  moon,  and  yet  not  the  least  influence  wj 
observed  on  the  tides,  nor  any  disturbance  of  oi 
atmosphere;   while  its  period  was  lengthene  | 
above  two  days  by  the  attraction  of  the  eartl  j' 

Comets  are  very  numerous;  many  hundrec  ■ 
have  been  observed,  and  we  cannot  doubt  th; 
more  have  escaped  observation  from  being  buric 
in  the  sun's  rays,  from  being  above  the  horizc , 
only  by  daylight,  or  from  being  too  small  an ; 
faint  to  be  seen  without  telescopes.    A  few  hai  | 
been  sufficiently  bright  to  be  visible  to  the  nake 
eye  in  broad  daylight,  and  some  when  only  a  fe  ,', 
degrees  from  the  sun.    In  the  year  43  B.  C,  i| 
1402,  1632,  and  1843,  such  comets  appeared.  ;l 

Perhaps  the  mass  of  a  large  comet,  formidah 
as  it  may  appear,  does  not  exceed  a  few  pounc 
weight,  hence  the  impossibility  of  its  producir 
any  appreciable  disturbance  in  our  system.  Th 
shows  the  folly  of  those  fears  that  have  been  e 
tertained  on  this  subject.    Whiston  believed  th  *1 
the  great  comet  of  1680  caused  the  deluge  in  tl  !| 
time  of  Noah,  and  that  the  same  body  wou  • 
eventually  destroy  our  world  by  fire.  Being  alt ) 
gether  ignorant  of  the  physical  constitution  . 
comets,  his  fancy  thus  attributed  the  most  opp 
site  effects  to  one  and  the  same  cause.    A  lar; 
comet  that  passes  very  near  to  the  sun  would  ce 
tainly  carry  along  with  it  a  large  quantity  • 
heat;  but  we  know,  from  the  contraction  of  i 
volume  as  it  recedes,  that  this  heat  must  be  so( 
dissipated  in  space.  ,j 

Like  all  the  other  productions  of  their  ad(| 
able  Creator,  comets  are  doubtless  intended  . 
serve  some  beneficial  purpose  in  the  great  stri 
ture  of  the  universe.    The  contrary  suppositi'»i 
seems  a  perverse  and  absurd  conclusion,  for  wbf| 
mischief  or  evil  has  ever  been  produced  by  o  ' 
of  these  bodies?    By  the  ignorant  and  supers 
tious,  it  is  true,  they  have  been  regarded  as  p< 
tents  of  disaster,  calamity,  and  devastation  ;  b 
not  the  slightest  grouBds  exist  for  such  a  cone 
sion.    In  the  popedom  of  Calixtus  III.,  wh . 
the  Turks  were  at  war  with  the  papal  powe 
Halley's  comet  suddenly  appeared  with  an  < 
tensive  tail,  and  as  it  had  a  considerable  cur 
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ure,  which  to  the  terrified  imaginations  of  the 
"cclesiastics  of  tliat  period  gave  it  a  resemblance 
0  the  scimetar  of  their  enemies,  it  was  denounced 
rom  the  Vatican,  by  an  anathema  which  con- 
;igued  it  and  the  Turks  to  the  same  awful  des- 
ioy.  Great  indulgences  were  promised  to  those 
vlio  would  daily  repeat  their  paternosters  and 
ive-Marias  for  this  desirable  end  ;  and  a  bell  was 
oiled  at  noon  to  convoke  the  faithful  for  this 
loly  purpose.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that 
he  Romish  church  has  fostered  error. 

Comets,  too,  have  with  equal  absurdity  been 
upposed  to  predict  the  birth  or  the  death  of 
iings,  and  the  overthrow  of  dynasties!  The 
';reat  one  that  appeared  in  the  year  43  B.  C, 
ihortly  after  the  murder  of  Csesar  (just  too  late 
s  an  omen  of  that  event),  was  represented  as  the 
:potheosis  of  the  emperor,  or  the  ghost  of  that 
lero,  assuming  his  place  among  the  divinities. 
iVhen  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  on  his  death-bed, 
•a  being  told  that  a  comet  was  visible,  he  re- 
iiarkcd,  with  satisfaction,  that  it  had  paid  him 
espect  by  its  visit. 

Their  sudden  appearance  in  the  heavens,  and 
he  imposing  and  astonishing  aspect  which  they 
tresent,  have,  even  in  recent  times,  in.spired  alarm 
nd  terror.  One,  however — the  splendid  comet 
if  181 1 — escaped  somewhat  of  the  general  odium  ; 
or  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  agent  concerned 
u  the  remarkably  beautiful  autumn  of  that  year, 
nd  was  also  associated  with  the  abundant  and 
uperior  yield  of  the  continental  vineyards,  the 
vine  of  that  season  was  called  the  cornel  wine. 

But  this  was  too  lenient  a  concession;  and  the 
hiring  innovation  was  repudiated  by  a  medical 
v'riter  of  our  metropolis,  who  found  that  this 
omet  had  been  the  caus'3  of  some  peculiar  dis- 
use and  misfortunes  that  happened  in  London, 
nd  he  particularly  traced  its  influence  in  pro- 
r.cing  an  epideuiic  sickners  prevailing  among 
iic  cats  in  Wesf.phalia  !  Alay.  in  our  erring  and 
isordered  world,  we  can  always  find  a  calamity 
)  suit  a  comet,  though  vvc  may  not  always  find 
comet  to  suit  a  calamity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  relics  of  the  ab- 
j'lrdities  of  astrology  have  contrihuted  to  the 
h  rors  on  the  subject  of  comets  which  still  linger 
h  some  minds.     l>ut  what  influence  can  mere 
'<iigo  masses  of  planetary  matter,  rolling  with 
iiiKizing  velocity,  and  millions  of  miles  distant 
•     us,  have  ujion  the  actions  and  condiict  of 
KHi,  intelligent,,  resj)()nsible  agents?  Reason 
jiid  common  sense  smile  at  such  an  absurdity, 
i'o  imagine  that,  dur  world  of  land  and  wafer,  of 
;.)('ks  and  metals,  as  it  sweeps  along  through 
jiace  at  ()8  thousands  of  mihis  per  hour,  guides 
|r  controls,  by  its  mere  mechanical  operations, 
,  1 10  thoughlH  and  feelings,  m'>tiv(>s  or  destinies, 
r  the  iiihabitaiils  of  other  worlds  (if  thoy  be  in- 
V  ibited),  is  a  proposition  which  only  re(|\iir(<s  to 
entertained  for  a  moment  to  be  immediately 
carded.    Yet  sucli  was  the  ridiculuuH  hypo- 


thesis in  relation  to  comets  which  our  forefathers 
could  gravely  propound,  and  which  is  not  yet 
finally  abandoned  in  regions  where  ^'  the  school- 
master" has  not  been  ''abroad." 


TREE  PLANTING. 

We  notice  among  the  munificent  bequests  of 
Elliot  Cresson,  a  legacy  of  §5,000  to  be  em- 
ployed in  planting  trees  in  Philadelphia.  There 
is  something  touching  in  this  gift.  It  is  fragrant 
of  good  taste  and  friendly  feeling.  It  seems  to 
express  gratitude  for  the  comforting  shade  of 
some  old  tree  under  which  the  weary  philanthro- 
pist had  meditated  his  schemes  of  usefulness ; 
and  of  considerate  interest  for  the  health  and 
pleasure  of  future  generations,  who  are  to  people 
the  city  of  his  birth.  And  when  monuments  of 
marble  and  of  bronze  shall  crumble,  the  broad 
arms  of  the  elm  and  the  oak  shall  stand  out 
against  the  sky  as  the  befitting  memento  of  the 
liberality  and  the  taste  of  the  tree-loving  Philadcl- 
phian. 

Every  one  should  plant  trees.  No  object  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  spreading  elm,  or  a  lively 
evergreen  ;  none  more  productive  than  the  apple 
or  the  luscious  pear.  Half  the  labor  bestowed 
on  a  single  crop  of  potatoes,  would  originate  an 
orchard,  the  product  of  which  in  a  few  years 
would  be  equal  in  value,  annually,  to  the  potato 
crop,  yet  with  but  little  labor  beyond  the  harvest- 
ing. A  fortnight's  toil  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  ia 
transplanting  choice  fruit  trees  to  the  road  side, 
or  tastefully  grouping  them  on  the  lawn,  will 
ultimately  add  more  to  the  value  of  the  place 
than  twice  the  time  employed  in  building  or 
fencing.  For  their  own  comf  rt,  for  the  sake  of 
their  descendants,  for  the  tastu  and  improvement 
of  the  country,  plant  trees — let  every  body  plant 
trees. 

That  bald,  naked  church,  tasteless,  treeless  I 
Who  will  have  compassion  on  the  worshippers, 
and  surround  it  with  tree^  That  district 
school  hfuise,  bare  and  unsightly;  who  will  in- 
terest the  boys  in  planting  and  protecting  shrubs 
and  trees,  so  that  ii  will  make  it  an  attractive  and 
beautiful  spot  ?«  'J'hose  verdureless  villages,  with 
their  houses  thrust  upon  the  street,  who  will  dis- 
tribute honey-suckles,  and  Virginia  creepers,  and 
prairie  roses,  that  they  may  be  turned  into 
civilized  habitations? 

There  is  a  softening,  humanizing  influence  in 
horticulture  and  tree-planting,  tliat  wo  could 
wish  were  more  general.  There  is  too  much 
danger  of  the  gross  and  sensual  and  selfish  in 
our  national  character,  and  while  our  reliance 
must  be  on  religious  ;nid  educational  influence.^* 
to  correct  this  tendency,  wo  believv^  that  powl 
and  only  good,  would  come  of  the  love  for  trees 
and  flowers,  and  tlu^  «Miltivation  of  boih.  It  nmy 
be  blessed  in  leading  the  lieart  up  to  the  lovc  of 
the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  g.irdan  of  Ood. — 
Anicrican  V  y  lujrr. 
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Guano  in  Abundance. — Consular  despatches 
communicated  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
since  the  1st  of  J anuary  last,  state  that  deposites 
of  guano  have  been  discovered  in  tlie  islands 
composing  the  canton  of  St.  Andres,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena,  in  the  islands  belonging  to 
the  Ecuador,  off  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Manabi;  in  an  islet  called  ^'  Hergest's  Rocks," 
situated  near  the  island  of  Naukahiva,  in  the 
Marquesas  group ;  on  the  east  end  of  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe;  on  St.  Mark's  Island;  on  the 
proximity  of  the  bay  of  St.  Bartholomew;  on  a 
small  rock  near  the  south-west  end  of  the  island 
of  Nataviclad;  on  the  Maria  island.  The  govern- 
ment of  Carthagena  has  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  guano  from  the  island  of  San  Andres. 


An  Arctic  Expedition,  under  Dr.  Rae, 
fitted  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  has 
started  from  Great  Slave  Lake  for  the  mouth  of 
the  river  where  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's party  were  found,  to  ascertain  more  fully, 
if  possible,  the  circumstances  attending  their  sad 
fate. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

.Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  quiet  but  firm.  Sales 
of  standard  brands  for  export  at  $8  00  per  barreL 
The  sales  for  home  consumption  are  at  $8  25  up  to 
$8  37  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  $9  50  per  barrel.  Little  is  doing  in  Rye  Flour  ; 
sales  are  reported  at  S6  00.  Penna.  Corn  Meal  is  held 
at  $4  50  per  bbl. 

Grain.— There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
prices  are  again  higher.  Small  sales  of  fair  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Southern  red  at  $1  80  a  $1  87  per  bushel, 
and  $1  85  a  $2  00  for  fair  and  prime  white.  Small 
sales  of  Penna.  Rye  at  $1  10,  mostly  in  store.  Corn 
is  scarce  at  91c,  afloat.  Oats  are  in  better  demand  ; 
sales  of  ordinary  a'nd  good  Pennsylvania  at  40c. 

Cattle  Market. — 'J'here  has  been  considerable 
activity  in  the  Cattle  M.irket  the  past  week.  The 
total  stock  in  market  was  as  follows:  Beef  Cattle 
1000  head  ;  Sheep,  GOOO  ;  Cows  and  Calves,  130;  Hogs, 
1500.  Beeves  sold  at  from  $8  25  to  $10  50  per  100 
lbs.  ;  Sheep  at  4i  per  lb.,  and  $2  75  to  $4  25  per  head  ; 
Lambs  at  from  $2  to  $4;  Cows  and  Calves  at  $30  to 
$60  ;  hogs  at  from  $8  25  to  $8  75  ^er  100  lbs. 

GREEN  LAWN  FEMALE  SEML^ARY  will  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.    Terms,  $50  for  'Twenty  weeks.  Com- 
petent Male  and  Female  Teachers  will  have  charge, 
and  Lectures  will  be  given  on  various  branches  taught. 
For  Circulars  acMress 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal, 
UuionvilU  P.  O  ,  Chester  Go,.,  Pa. 
9th  mo,  29th— 4t.  pd. 

E N N E T  r  F E M  ^ L  li^SE M INARY.— The  next 
Session  will  open  on  the  5!h  day  of  Eleventh 
month,  1855.  The  course  of  study  will  embrace  all 
the  branches  of  a  solid  English  education.  Terms  for 
Boarding,  Tuition,  &c.,  $55.00  per  session  of  Five 
Months.  Pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  For 
reference,  &c.,  address 

SAMUEL  MARTIN,  Pruicipal, 
9th  mo.  22d — it.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


7  T  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  c 
J  LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOI 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  EleventI 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  Fo 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 
London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  22.  

LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOI 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  o 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twent 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de 
livered  by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 
ALL  FN  FLITCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  15— 2m.      Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  IS  J 

OORESTOWN    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOI 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  commences  on  th. 
first   Second  day  in  the  Tenth   month,  (October. 
Terms  $140  per  year.    For  particulars,  address  th( 
Principal  for  a  Circular. 

BENJAMIN  B.  LIPPINCOTT,  Brincipal, 
9th  mo.  8.       Moorestown,  Burlington^Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED, — A  young  man,  (with  or  without 
family,)  who  is  a  good  miller  by  trade.  I 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  given 
Address  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  Co. ,111 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS." 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  b 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  wil 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  mont' 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  i 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  eas;. 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  (Jay  by  steamboa 
from  Bickley's  Landirig,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwall' 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usuf 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Matht 
matics  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  th 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $6 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to        JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa 

References. 

Charles  Stokes,  Rancocaa,  N.  J-  ^ 

WiLLiAiM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Charles  W^illiams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada.  , 

A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada.,  ; 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School  ^ 
8th  mo.  4 — 4m.  pd. 

WANTED. — A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge ( 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camde 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  .Toh 
HuNN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooee,  N< 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

QEASONIi:!)  LUMBER— constantly  oh  hand  ai 
for  sale  by  R.  A%^j&  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts 
R.  A.  Williams 
J.  J.  Williams, 
8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Shoemaker. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4lhl 
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EMARKS  UPON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ONE 
LOilD,  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 
(Continued  from  page  436.) 

The  apostle,  after  telling  the  believers  they 
ere  once  sinners,  adds,    but  ye  are  washed,  ye 
e  sanctified,  ye  are  justified;"  and  without 
lis  washing  of  regeneration,  this  teal  sanctifica- 
on  of  the  spirit,  no  complete  justification  and 
conciliation  with  Grod  can  ever  be  known. 
What  reconciliation  does  man  stand  in  need 
1    What  has  separated  him  from  God?  Has 
jy  thing  but  sin  ?    Will  God  then  be  reconciled 
him  again  in  sin  ?    No,  verily  :  that  which 
th  let  and  separate,  will  forever  let  and  sepa- 
te,  till  it  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  removed,  these  imputarians  may  say,  by 
irist.    I  grant  it  is,  where  Christ  destroys  the 
•)rks  of  the  devil  in  the  soul,  and  nowhere  else, 
ow  is  it  removed  where  it  remains?    This  is 
gross  delusion,  and  as  rank  absurdity  as  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.     That  was 
^(ntrived  as  an  easy  way  to  get  to  heaven  in  sin, 
d  so  was  this,  and  each  alike  stark  naught  for 
ta  purposo.    God  is  a  fountain  of  unchangeable 
L  irt^fcyj  had  it  not  been  so,  sin  would  not  sepa- 
ijuC  the  soul  f|;om  him,  or  from  his  approbation 
1  i'ld  no  possible  sophistry,  no  twisting,  turning, 

*  (  daubing  a  thousand  ways,  can  ever  reconcile 
ce  soul  to  hihi,  that  remains  defiled  with,  or  un- 
(r  the  power  of  sin.  God  might  as  well  have 
i|>Kiined  in  full  unity  with  Adam  in  his  disobc- 
<  :uco  and  alienation,  as  now  to  be  reconciled  to 
ri/  other  man  in  sin  ;   the  same  impossibility 

'  t  it  prevented  one  will  forever  prevent  the  other. 
Death,  immediate  dratli,  was,  spiritually,  the 
ciscquence  of  sin  to  Adam  ;  this  separated  liim 
f  m  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  an<l  made  him  a 

s,|pndercr  in  the  earth  ;  and  every  sin  of  every 

•  ,1  that  is  in  its  original  nature  deadly,  or  a  sin 
Jji  io  death,  will  as  surely  in  like  manner  bring 


spiritual  death  instantly  upon  the  soul,  and  con- 
tinue the  soul  under  death  and  banishment  from 
God,  till  it  is  removed,  rooted  out,  destroyed  or 
washed  away. 

Adam  had  his  fig-leaves  for  a  covering,  and 
ever  since,  his  followers  in  transgression  have 
been  sinning  and  sewing  fig  leaves  together, 
turning  this  way  and  that  to  hide  their  naked- 
ness. But  so  sure  as  the  cherubim  and  flaming 
sword  turned  every  way  in  Adam's  day,  against 
him,  so  certainly  do  they  still  against  every  soul 
that  continues  in  sin.  Turn  which  way  he  will, 
these  will  turn  as  many  ways  against  him,  for 
they  are  placed  on  purpose  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  can  no  more  suffer  any  other 
man  than  they  could  Adam,  to  put  forth  his  hand 
and  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  to  eat,  and  live  for- 
ever. 

Every  soul  that  feeds  upon  the  tree  of  life  will 
live  forever;  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,  but  it  grows  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  God,  where  no  impure  thing  can  come.  No- 
thing can  come  there,  but  what  the  flaming  sword 
has  no  controversy  with  ;  that  is,  none  but  those 
who  have  known  the  seed  of  the  woman,  Christ 
the  life  and  light  of  the  world,  to  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head  in  them.  These  are  saved  by  the 
righteousness  of  Christ;  and  there  is  no  more 
possibility  of  being  saved  by  Christ,  while  sin 
liveth  in  them,  and  they  in  sin,  than  there  was 
for  Adam,  in  rebellion,  to  cat  of  the  tree  of  life  ; 
it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  very  ground 
of  it,  and  all  the  reason  exists  i.ow  against  it  that 
ever  did. 

The  whole  scope  of  salvation  by  Cl)ri>t,  is  that 
of  a  real  bruising  of  satau  under  us,  destroying 
his  power  in  us,  binding  the  strong  man,  casting 
him  out,  utterly  spoiling  all  his  goods,  granting 
us  remi.-^sion  of  sins  that  are  past,  preservation 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness  all  the  days  of 
our  lives,  and  union  atid  communion  with  G(xl, 
the  fountain  of  all  good,  here  and  liereafier  for- 
ever. 

True  it  is,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  leather,  ,lesus  Christ  the  righte- 
ous, who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sjns.  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  I  John  ii.  1,  -  ;  but  this  lidvooaey  ftnd 
propitiation  does  not  exempt  us  from  t)ie  neces- 
sity of  daily  self  denial,  and  real  inward  holiness, 
else  (Mirist  would  be  a  clonk  for  our 
whereas  ho  himself  testifies,  that  if  he  **  h.ui  not 
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come  and  done  the  works  which  none  other  man 
did,"  tlie  people  would  not  have  had  sin  ;  but 
now  they  have  7io  cloak  for  their  sins.''  John 
XV.  22,  24.  He  died,  not  that  we  might  sin 
with  impunity,  but  that  we  should  henceforth  not 
serve  sin,  nor  live  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  him 
that  died  for  us.  Through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ,  we  have,  upon  true  faith  and  repentance, 
remission  of  past  sins,  and  this  holds  as  long  and 
as  often  as  upon  any  slip,  deviation,  or  short  com- 
ing, we  lay  hold  on  our  propitiation,  by  true  faith 
and  real  unfeigned  repentance ;  and  this  remis- 
sion is  without  respect  of  persons,  as  'elect  or  re- 
probate from  eternity.  He  tasted  death  for  every 
man,  and  is  the  fountain  of  propitiation  for  all. 
^'  He  that  will  come  may  come,  and  partake  of 
the  waters  of  life  freely,  without  money  and  with- 
out price."  We  have  none  of  us,  as  men,  any 
thing  wherewith  to  pay  the  price  of  remission  of 
sins ;  if  we  have  it,  we  must  have  it  freely  ;  it 
is  an  act  of  free  grace  and  pardon,  but  is  not  be- 
stowed on  those  who  continue  sinning  on,  cruci- 
fying the  son  of  God  afresh  and  puting  him  to 
open  shame.  It  is  they  that  come  that  partake 
of  the  waters  of  life,  and  not  they  that  will  not ' 
come.  Christ  would  have  gathered  rebellious 
Jerusalem,  (so  universally  is  he  a  propitiation 
for  sin,)  but  they  absolutely  would  not ;  hence, 
though  he  stood  ready  a  propitiation  for  their, 
as  for  all  men's  sins,  yet  they  would  not  have 
the  benefit  thereof,  so  it  becomes  their  con- 
demnation. For  he  does  not  force  our  wills,  so 
as  to  destroy  that  free  agency,  without  which  we 
could  not  be  accountable  creatures. 

It  is  utterly  vain  to  address  mankind,  upon 
the  score  of  religion,  duty,  faith  and  obedience, 
•upon  any  other  principles  than  those  of  free  mo- 
ral agency.  If  man  can  have  no  freedom  of 
choice,  say  no  more  to  him  about  his  duty,  leave 
him  to  the  results  of  fatality  but  call  him  not 
a  rebel  or  sinner  for  doing  what  his  God  eternal- 
ly decreed  he  should  do,  and  therefore  must  de- 
light to  have  him  do.  If  man  does  God's  will, 
what  God  ever  willed  and  determined  him  to  do, 
let  his  fellow  creatures  cease  casting  stones  at 
him;  cease  to  blame  and  defame  him ;  for  sure 
I  am,  he  pleases  his  God  completely,  who  does 
his  will  exactly ;  and  if  his  kindred  men  would 
let  him  pass  in  peace  through  this  world's  vale, 
I  make  no  doubt  at  all,  but  he  must  and  will 
have  the  favor  of  his  God  forever ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  believe,  that  the  God  of  love 
will  ever  punish  man  for  doing  his  own  holy  will, 
and  acting  in  all  things  in  exact  conformity  to 
his  eternal  counsel  and  decrees. 

Sometimes,  when  I  take  d  view  of  the  incon- 
sistent opinions  of  the  wise,  learned,  and  reli- 
gious of  om  age,  I  marvel,  and  can  scarcely  tell 
why  some  of  our  greatest  pretenders  to  reason 
condemn  the  ignorance  and  absurdity  of  the  an- 
cients, save  that  I  know  pride  is  fond  of  self- 
applause.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  doctrine 
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of  the  ancients  that  is  more  ridiculous,  or  more 
impossible  to  be  true,  than  this  absolute  repro- 
bation scheme,  and  with  it  ranks  the  modern 
imputation  doctrine,  whereby  God  is  represented 
as  viewing  men  as  pure  and  holy  in  his  son,] 
whilst  they  are  impure  and  defiled  in  themselves,  j 

Another  absurdity  is  three  distinct  persons  i 
and  yet  one  God,  as  before;  and  1  am  prettj 
certain  that  when  the  wisdom  of  this  world  caEi 
make  these  three  crooked  things  straight,  anti  i 
christ  will  be  able  to  demonstjate  that  he  is  God,« 
and  nothing  will  thenceforward  remain  unachiev 
able  to  the  queen  of  sophistry,  the  wisdom  of  th.\i\ 
world.  She  has  through  ages  blinded  the  mindf  j 
of  her  votaries,  and  will  do  so.  What  then  can 
excuse  the  religious  of  this  and  succeeding  agesii 
in  their  voluntary  homage  to  her  ?  She  wil' ' 
never  be  able  to  teach  the  things  of  God  Foil; 
in  this  one  respect  I  am  a  firm  predestinarian.  .i 
believe,  as  Christ  did,  that  God  has  determineij 
to  hide  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  from  he 
forever,  and  leave  her  to  grope  in  darkness;  an  ] 
then  perhaps  the  most  so  when  she  thinks  she  i 
nearest  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge.  | 

Alas !  alas  !  will  men  never  see  the  imposs  I 
bility  of  attaining  divine  knowledge,  by  abilitif| 
merely  human  ?    Effects  can  never  exceed  thei  l 
causes  ;  divine  things  are  not  knowable  but  b  f 
divine  instruction  and  illumination.    But,  sav| 
the  wisdom  of  man,  God  has  made  a  divine  rev  J 
lation  of  himself,  of  his  will,  and  man's  duty,  i  j 
the  scriptures.   Very  true:  and  to  those  to  who  j 
it  was,  or  is  made,  it  was  or  is  an  infallible  mar 
festation,  safe  to  depend  upon,  being  attend' 
with  a  certain  knowledge.    But  what  is  he  to  r 
who  has  only  the  letter,  and  human  reason  to  e 
pound  it?  The  letter  killeth,  and  human  reascf 
ings,  not  under  direction  of  divine  light,  haveiji 
tr  duced  most  dreadful  confusion  and  absurdij 
into  the  many  creeds  in  Christendom.  [ 

What  but  too  great  dependance  on  hum 
ability  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  1  \ 
made  so  many  of  the  best  natural  abiliti  i 
through  divers  ages,  so  systematically  blind  j 
their  creeds  and  opinions?  Is  human  wisd'i 
grown  a  whit  wiser,  in  divine  things,  than  e 
she  was  ?  If  not,  why  are  men  as  confideut  j 
ever  their  forefathers  were,  that  she  is  all'-su  i 
cient  to  give  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  and; 
divine  instruction  ?  [ 

One  age  condemns  another  as  erroneous,  (f 
country,  one  society,  and  one  individual  goesi 
pronouncing  others  absolutely  wrong,  mistat; 
and  deceived;  and  yet  each  maintains  the  s\, 
ciency  of  human  reason,  or  natural  abilities  | 
understand  the  scriptures,  and  establish  a  sys 
of  divinity  consistent  with  unerring  wisd 
This  age  condemns  certain  notions  of  past  aj 
as  abominable  errors.    Those  who  held  said  " 
rors,  thought  human  reason,  unassisted  with 
vine -light,  fully  adequate  to  a  right  undcrst; 
ing  of  scripture.   The  next  age  will  probably  . 
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eran  the  notions  of  this,  as  grossly  ridiculous,  | 
ad  well  it  may,  many  of  them  !  But  the  next 
ye  may  be  assured,  that  all  the  errors  of  this, 
rose  from  the  rejection  of  the  only  key  of  all 
ivine  knowledge,  the  divine  light  of  Christ  in 
le  soul! 

Nothing  ever  did,  or  can  make  things  clearly 
lanifest,  but  light.  Natural  light  manifests 
atural  things;  divine  light,  and  that  alone,  di- 
ine  things.  He  that  thinks  he  knows  any  di- 
ine  truth,  without  divine  light,  supposes  an  ef- 
ict  without  an  adequate  cause.  A  man  may 
3  soon  beget  an  angel,  as  divine  knowledge,  or 
le  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  can  be  propagated 
ithout  divine  light  and  influence.  This  is  the 
07ie  that  the  wise  human  builders,  in  all  ages, 
ave  rejected  and  set  at  naught.  Hence  they 
ave  built  without  a  firm  foundation;  hence, 
)oner  or  later,  their  buildings  have  fallen ;  and 
)  will  those  of  this  and  the  next  age  also,  unless 
ley  wait  for  and  depend  upon  divine  illumina- 
on.  This  is  the  key  of  David,  which  opened 
»  him  great  mysteries,  and  made  him  wiser  than 
is  teachers. 

I  pray  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
hrist,  to  open  the  eyes  of  poor  benighted  man- 
ind,  and  bring  the  people  off  from  this  unhappy 
ipendanceupon  unenlighted  human  understand- 
ig,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  teachers! 

Oh!  how  mournful,  that  even  though  God 
raciously,  by  a  light  truly  divine,  shineth  in  our 
earts,  to  give  us  divine  knowledge,  yet  multi- 
ides,  age  after  age,  will  still  rely  on  the  broken 
^ed  of  human  sufficiency  !  Can  any  man 
onder,  if  deists  or  even  atheists  abound  in 
hristian  countries,  and  mock  at  all  revealed 

ligion  ? 

What  is  this  religion  that  God  has  so  clearly 
vealed  in  the  scriptures  ?  Human  wisdom  has 
;ver  yet  settled  it,  and  never  will.  One  says, 
is  here  in  my  creed ;  no,  says  another,  it  is 
^re  in  mine,  and  greatly  different  from  thine; 
third  cries,  no  such  matter,  it  is  only  to  be 
und  in  this  of  mine,  and  is  diametrically  oppo- 
to,  in  many  respects,  to  both  of  yours;  mine  is 
ic  genuine  result  of  pure  reason,  yours  the  off- 
)ring  of  fallacy  and  deception.  This  they  nearly 
1  think  of  each  other's,  and  their  own,  and  all 
!aintain  the  sufficiency  of  reason  to  discover 
uth.  Here  they  all  err.  Right  reason  is  ever 
informablo  to  truth,  but  men's  reason  unassist- 
I  is  o{t(Mi  unable  of  itself  to  discover  even  many 
itnral  truths,  and  always  utterly  so,  in  regard 

divine  truth.  And  hence,  all  ages  will  be 
ible  to  endless  error  and  confusion,  until  divine 
^ht  alone  is  (hipended  upon,  to  discover  divine 
nth.  Then  will  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
ved  walk  together  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 
lit  till  then,   I  expect  infidels  and  deists  will 

ve  auii)le  cause,  either  to  ridicule  the  pretend- 
i  clearness  of  every  human  creed  in  (^hristen- 

m,  or  to  exalt  their  own  boasted  rational  reli- 


gion of  nature,  or  denial  of  all  religion,  over  the 
inconsistent  systems  of  man-made  divinity. 

Oh !  that  the  time  past  might  suffice,  where- 
in Christians  have  vainly  attempted  to  "  hew  out 
to  themselves  cisterns  V  If  this  world  should 
ever  prove  eternal,  human  wisdom  would  forever 
be  unable  to  hew  out  a  single  cistern,  that  can 
hold  the  living  water  of  salvation,  the  true  Chris- 
tian divinity. 

I  know  some  have  been  ridiculed  for  pretend- 
ing to  advance  reason  against  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  for  the  discovery  and  direction  of  divine 
things,  as  if  this  insufficiency,  if  real,  (as  it  cer- 
tainly is,)  must  therefore  render  reason  useless. 
Whereas  reason  under  divine  influence  and  illu- 
mination is  abundantly  subservient  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  indeed  is  that,  without  which  man  can- 
not understand  any  doctrines,  either  in  naturals 
or  spirituals. 

By  asserting  the  absolute  inadequacy  of  reason, 
unassisted  by  divine  influence,  to  discover  divine 
truths  or  the  meaning  of  parables  and  deep  mys- 
teries, ever  designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  to  be 
hid  from  mere  creaturely  wisdom,  it  is  not  at  all 
intended,  nor  indeed  implied,  either  that  these 
are  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  reason,  or  that 
reason  is  not  to  be  an  assistant  in  propagating 
truth.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  rational  facul- 
ties that  receive  the  illuminations  of  divine  light, 
and  being  thereby  rectified,  are  brought  to  com- 
prehend, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  what  this 
light  is,  and  the  certainty  and  reality  of  its  teach- 
ings; that  it  is  truly  divine,  an  emanation  from 
God,  the  very  life  of  the  Eternal  Holy  Word, 
and  that  its  teachings  are  all  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  mind  and  will  of  God.     Whereas,  with- 
out attention  to  this  light,  so  as  thereby  to  obtain 
this  rectification  of  our  faculties,  we  are  utterly 
unable  clearly  to  comprehend  the  light,  what  it  is 
and  the  infallibility  of  its  discoveries  and  dictates 
It  shines  in  the  hearts  of  such  as  in  a  dark  place 
in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  if 
not.   Hence  many  of  the  brightest  sons  of  genius 
learning,  and  mere  rational  improvement,  nre  so' 
unable,  with  all  their  philosophy,  to  compre  hend 
what  this  light  is,  that  they  strenuously  diMiy,  in 
flat  contradiction  of  that  sacred  record  which  they 
call  the  only  rule,  that  all  men  have  a  divine 
light  shining  in  the  heart ;  or  that  the  light 
which  enlightcneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  is  the  very  life  of  the  eternal  Loi/os  or 
Word,  that  was  with  (Jod,  and  was  and  is  God  ; 
and  yet  we  know  that  if  it  were  not,  it  cotild  not 
possibly  "give  us  the  light  of  the  knowlotliic  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  f.iee  of  .lesus  (^hrist." 

This  light  sinning  in  man,  is  that  very  /acr 
of  Jesus  (7j/-/.s7,  in  which  we  receive,  and  out  of 
which  no  man  possibly  can  receive,  thi.s  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God.  (Jod  hath  "spoken 
unto  us  by  his  S'Mi,"  hence  the  son  i.-*  enl/rd  fhf. 
word  of  <>od,  that  by  whieit  the  Father  spc»kcth 
to  the  Btates  oT  all  men  individually.    '1  he  life 
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of  this  eternal  word  shining  in  all,  speaks  plainly 
God's  will  unto  them  and  their  duty;  and  un- 
seals unto  their  understandings,  who  believe  in  it, 
the  otherwise  sealed  book,  it  being,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  key  of  David.  By  this  it  is,  that  our 
rational  faculties  are  so  opened  and  enlarged  in 
divine  things,  that  we  see  with  clearness,  and 
comprehend  what  we  could  not  otherwise  do,  by 
all  our  study  and  investigations.  Our  faculties 
being  depraved,  in  a  state  of  alienation,  we  rea- 
son according  to  our  various  customs,  preposses- 
sions, and  inclinations. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  following  acc6unt  of  Rebecca  Vail  who 
was  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  has 
been  sent  us  for  insertion  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Blessed  are  they  who  know  their  peace  made 
with  God,  before  they  go  hence  to  be  seen  of 
man  no  more.  And  of  this  happy  number  we 
fully  believe  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  be 
one.  She  gave  abundant  evidence  before  her 
departure,  that  a  mansion  of  rest  was  prepared 
for  her  in  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  her  Heavenly 
Father — where  she  oft  ^desired  we  would  endea- 
vour to  meet  her. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  and 
Phebe  Harned,  and  was  deprived  of  the  tender 
care  of  her  mother,  when  about  11  years  of  age, 
and  of  her  father  about  9  years  after.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  went  to  reside 
with  her  youngest  sister.  Her  parents  living  in 
a  neighborhood  remote  from  Friends,  their  chil- 
dren received  most  of  their  education  at  boarding 
schools,  and  'after  being  deprived  of  a  father's 
house,  she  concluded  to  spend  another  term  at 
school,  in  order  to  become  better  qualified  to 
make  herself  useful,  by  instructing  others.  In 
this  design,  she  was  disappointed;  for  soon  after 
her  return  from  school  in  1850,  alarming  symp- 
toms of  consumption  became  apparent :  and  al- 
though the  remedies  resorted  to  appeared  some- 
what to  improve  her  health,  the  disease  was  not 
removed.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  she  attended 
the  yearly  meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York ;  and  not  long  after,  remarked  to  one  of 
her  sisters,  how  much  satisfaction  she  had  deri- 
ved from  mingling  with  her  friends  on  these  oc- 
casions, especially  with  such  as  felt  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  our  society  :  remarking  that 
she  thought  some  considered  her  appearance  not 
very  consistent,  but  the  time  might  not  be  far 
distant,  when  she  should  perhaps  make  a  change ; 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  until  she  could 
live  every  way  consistently—^for  she  abhorred 
hypocrisy  ;  and  that  the  great  inconsistency  too 
often  apparent  in  thelivesof  many  whomakea  high 
profession,  was  enough  to  discourage  young  per- 
sons from  making  any  pretensions  to  religion. 

The  fol'owing  autumn,  her  disorder  appeared 
to  be  making  rapid  progress  ;  and  she  was  so  en- 
feebled, as  not  to  leave  her  room  durirg  the  win- 


ter. Many  of  her  relatives  felt  great  anxiety  or 
her  account,  fearing  she  was  not  aware  of  hei 
precarious  situation,  as  her  general  deportmenli 
did  not  manifest  much  concern.  But  to  thos« 
to  whom  she  sometimes  ventured  to  express  hei 
feelings,  she  gave  abundant  evidence  that  sh(ij 
was  not  unconcerned  about  her  future  welfare -J, 
During  the  winter,  in  a  letter  to  a  sister,  shd' 
referred  to  the  uncertainty  of  her  stay  here,  ancj 
said  that  she  felt  resigned  to  her  situation,  andi 
did  not  feel  any  great  obstacles  in  her  way,  noil 
any  great  attachments  to  earth;  and  some  monthii 
after,  to  the  same  individual  she  wrote,  that  heij 
health  seemed  fast  on  the  decline  ; — she  mighiij 
be  here  some  time,  but  did  not  calculate  upon  it  I 
time  was  only  as  a  day  to  her;  she  knew  heij, 
disease  so  well,  it  being  the  same  her  father  and  if' 
eldest  sister  died  with. 

She  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  to  bi ; 
married  to  a  promising  young  man  of  our  soeie  • 
ty,  and  they  finally  concluded,  notwithstandinj  \ 
the  prospect  of  her  restoration  to  health  continu  1 
ed  to  be  unflattering,  to  proceed  in  the  consum  \ 
mation  thereof,  as  a  means  of  allowing  them  ti  ] 
be  more  together,  and  contributing  to  the  quie^i 
tude  of  her  mind.  They  were  married  abou| 
seven  months.  1 

On  the  30th  of  1st  mo.  after  attending  carc| 
fully  to  the  disposal  of  what  things  she  possess ; 
ed,  she  remarked  that  she  believed  all  was  noT  * 
arranged  to  her  mind;     for,^'  said  she,  "  I  havi 
done  with  the  world,  and  the  things  of  it/'    Sh  i 
expressed  no  more  at  that  time,  and  being  ver  ; 
weak,  her  anxious  relatives  feared  that  she  wouL 
not  be  able  to  be  interrogated  as  to  her  futur 
prospects;  but  the  following  day,  on  one  of  he» 
sisters  coming  to  see  her,  she  manifested  a  wisl^ 
to  say  something  ;  on  being  encouraged  to  do  S( '. 
by  the  sister  who  attended  upon  her,  she  repliec  ^ 
"I  am  too  weak  to  say  much."    Her  sister  r( 
marked,  that  she  believed  strength  would  be  a  ' 
forded  to  say  all  that  was  required.    She  soo 
commenced  speaking  in  a  distinct  and  aiidibl 
voice,  saying,  she  believed  she  should  be  favore 
to  relieve  her  mind  before  she  was  taken  away 
adding,  "I  feel  nothing  in  my  way.    I  am  onli[ 
waiting  to  be  released — waiting  to  see  my  mairf 
ter  in  the  light  I  have  been  striving  for.  No  ob! 
knows  what  I  have  passed  through,  for  two  (f 
three  weeks  past.    1  do  not  know  why  ;  perhaj  j 
it  has  been  for  my  own  good — or  for  the  good  ( : 
others.    I  see  that  I  have  missed  it  in  son' 
things,  but  all  is  now  passed  over.    Some  ha'  \ 
considered  me  too  lively  and  thoughtless,  bi. 
that  was  my  natural  disposition  ;  my  most  plea 
ant  hours  have  been  spent  in  retirement ,  and  n 
prayers  have  often  ascended  to  be  prepared  f 
my  latter  end.''  She  adverted  to  her  having  be(  ■ 
censured  for  inconsistency  in  her  apparel,  but  r 
marked  that  she  did  not  feel  burthened  on  th 
account ;  that  she  had  dressed  like  her  associate 
and  thought  little  about  her  clothing  after  it  w: 
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>ut  on.    She  remarked,    I  have  sometimes  gone 
nto  company  when  it  has  been  more  from  the 
olicitations  of  my  young  friends,  than  from  any 
atisfaction  I  expected  to  receive.    It  has  gene- 
ally  been  too  trifling  to  be  compared  with  that 
erived  from  being  alone."       I  desire  none  of 
ou  to  grieve  for  me.    I  am  going  home  ;  but  be 
iithful,  and  your  Heavenly  Father  can  take  care 
fyou.    I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  J.  (meaning 
er  husban  1,)  he  is  away  from  all  his  friends  (be- 
ig  in  business  in  a  town  remote  from  any  meet- 
ag  or  settlement  of  Friends  :)  her  sister  remark- 
ig  he  had  a  betw  care-taker  than  any  of  them 
ould  be;  she  repliea,  -i  Know  ic.    ixc  ilxcx..i 
d  me  that  we  might  be  more  together  ;  but  he 
willing  to  give  me  up.    He  knows  I  shall  be 
etter  off.    You  all  have  families  to  leave,  (mean- 
ig  her  three  sisters  and  the  nurse,  who  were  pre- 
ent,)  but  I  have  none  but  him — what  a  blessing 
is.    Some  of  my  friends  have  felt  very  anxious 
3  know  my  state  of  mind  ;  but  I  have  not  been 
ne  to  express  it.    It  is  but  little  we  can  do  one 
or  another,  and  I  have  kept  my  feelings  and 
xperience  mostly  to  myself    I  bave  thought  if  j 
ny  thing  was  required,  it  would  be  said  towards 
he  last."    She  wished  that  a  general  invitation  j 
flight  be  given  to  her  funeral,  without  formality  ;  , 
nd  that  the  arrangements  might  be  plain,  but  I 
uitable  for  a  young  person  ;  and  that  it  might  | 
le  at  the  meeting  house.    She  mentioned  the  | 
lamcs  of  a  few  whom  she  wished  to  be  invited, 
emarking  "  they  were  very  kind  to  me  when 
was  in  Philadelphia,  away  from  my  friends. 
They  could  not  have  been  more  so  had  I  been 
heir  own  child ;  and  I  think  it  due  to  them  to 
)e  informed." 

I  believe  I  have  now  expressed  all  that  is  on 
ny  mind.    I  feel  quite  comfortable  ;  have  suf- 
cred  V(!ry  little  pain — none  to  speak  of  to-day. 
have  no  cause  to  complain.    I  have  every  com- 
ort — all  done  for  me  I  can  desire." 
During  the  afternoon  and  evening,  she  con- 
iiiued  very  feeble,  and  in  the  evening,  when 
(-me  of  her  family  were  around  her  bed,  she 
oinmonccd  bidding  them  farewell,  appearing  to 
0  taking  her  final  leave;  she  wished  to  kiss  them, 
iiid  take  each  by  the  hand  ;  after  she  got  through 
vith  those  in  the  room,  she  desired  the  rest  of 
Ihe  family  called  in,  which  being  done,  she  bade 
I  hem  all,  one  at  a  time,  a  most  affectionate  fare- 
well, imparting  to  each  such  counsel  as  presented 
to  her  mind,  desiring  them  not  to  grieve  for  her, 
for  she  should  be.  better  off — she  was  going  home, 
where  she  would  be  happy. 

After  lying  quiet  awhile,  as  if  only  waiting, 
and  about  to  be  released,  she  revived  a  little  and 
said,*'!  am  brought  back ;  what  is  it  for?  arc 
some  of  you  trying  to  hold  mo?  do  let  me  go." 
|]?eing  assured  that  however  trying  to  the  natural 
f(  ('lings  to  part  with  her,  they  did  not  desire  to 
l>r()long  her  sufferings,  but  were  willing  to  give 
ill  r  up  to  the  disposal  of  her  Heavenly  Father  ; 


after  awhile,  she  said,  "perhaps  there  are  more  of 
my  friends  I  ought  to  see." 

After  naming  some  individuals,  several  in  the 
town  were  sent  for,  all  of  whom  she  appeared 
glad  to  see.  To  one  of  her  aunts,  she  said  ''I 
have  been  brought  back  :  I  do  not  know  what 
lor.  Her  aunt  replied,  perhaps  thou  hast  some- 
thing more  to  do.  She  replied,  "I  do  not  know; 
I  thought  all  was  done  ?  Then  on  a  cousin  com- 
ing  m,  who  she  desired  to  see,  and  who  had  lost 
a  sister  she  had  been  intimate  with,  she  said: 

I  am  going  to  leave  you.  I  am  going  home, 
going  to  see  M.  (meaning  her  cousin.)  where  I  shall 
and  meet  us,  and  we  will  all  be  happy  together. 
Be  kind  to  thy  mother,  for  she  is  a  good  mother." 

The  following  day  she  was  quite  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  desired  to  see  as  many  of  her  friends 
as  she  could.  A  considerable  number  visited 
her,  and  much  instructive  matter  was  communi- 
cated ;  not  remembered  correctly.  Toward  even- 
ing, several  times  she  expressed,  what  a  hap- 
py day  this  has  been  to  me,  and  I  have  seen 
so  many  of  my  friends."  Her  disorder  continued 
changeable.  Sometimes  she  could  converse  pretty 
freely,  then  would  have  sinking  spells,  when  she, 
as  well  as  those  with  her,  thought  she  was  going. 
On  reviving  she  would  generally  query — why  it 
was  she  could  not  go,  if  any  of  us  could  tell,  and 
if  we  knew  of  any  one  else  who  wished  to  see 
her,  remarking  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  im- 
pateint,  she  was  willing  to  do  all  she  was  able 
to  do,  and  to  wait  until  the  right  time  came.  On 
being  told  her  brothers  had  not  yet  seen  her,  it 
might  be  that  she  was  kept  to  see  them — she  said, 
''p  rhaps  so."  Many  of  her  relatives  and  ac- 
quaintances continued  to  visit  her,  to  all  of  whom 
she  had  more  or  less  to  say.  Sixth  day  evening 
her  elder  brother,  and  the  remaininir  brother-in- 
law,  arrived.  She  was  much  pleased  to  see  them, 
and  said  she  had  often  thought  of  them  during 
the  day,  and  thought  they  would  come.  Ou 
seventh  day  her  sister  in-law,  M.  H.,  expressed  to 
her,  that  if  she  had  any  thing  to  say  to  her  bro- 
ther, perhaps  she  could  say  it  to  her,  and  she 
would  tell  him,  if  he  did  not  get  there  in  time 
to  see  her.  She  then  said,  1  believe  J.  is  en- 
deavoring to  walk  in  the  narrow  path.  He  is 
very  lively  sometimes,  but  that  is  his  natural 
disposition — he  has  many  serious  t hough t^*.  Last 
winter  we  spent  some  pleasant  hours  together  ; 
and  he  often  went  to  meeting  alone,  when  I  could 
have  rejoiced  to  go  with  him,  had  1  boon  able. 
Then  referring  to  all,  (hor  throe  sisters  being  pre- 
sent also,)  she  desired  they  would  all  be  faitliful 
in  attendinj^  meetings,  and  take  their  children  to 
meeting,  striving  to  keop  them  in  moilorstion, 
although  she  did  not  think  it  best  to  be  too  co- 
ercive. She  desired  them  to  go  to  quarterly  and 
yearly  meetings  ;  saying,  how  \\\\\A\  tluy  h:»d  on- 
joyed  mingling  t«»gi'ther  at  such  season?.  Kofor- 
ring  to  her  cousin  IV,  some  one  queried  if  she 
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wished  to  see  her;  and  upon  her  coming  in  she 
said  :  I  want  thee  to  be  faithful  in  attending 
meetings.  I  know  there  are  times  when  it  is 
difficult  for  thee  to  leave;  hut  be  assured  the 
time  spent  in  that  way  will  afford  thee  more  satis- 
faction than  in  any  other  way  it  can  be  passed. 
I  have  been  prevented  much  from  going  (mean- 
ing it  is  supposed  by  her  cough.)  If  I  could 
live  my  time  over,  1  should  do  very  differently. 
Thee  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  an  own  sister 
could  not  have  done  more  for  me,  and  I  hope 

thee  will  be  rewarded  for  it.    Be  faithful,  and 

_         .       _  11      ^ ,  J. — 

much  of  thy  attention  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  thee  to 
throw  aside  thy  natural  disposition. 

Then  speaking  of  her  brothers,  she  signified 
that  three  of  them  had  not  yec  been  to  see  her, 
and  her  youngest  brother  in  particular,  she  said, 
felt  very  near  to  her — they  grew  up  together,  and 
were  much  attached ;  she  thought  when  he  was 
to  see  her  last,  he  felt  she  would  not  be  here  long. 

2d  mo.  4th.  First  Day.  This  morning  our 
dear  Rebecca  seemed  quite  bright,  and  on  some 
of  her  friends  speaking  about  going  to  meeting, 
but  thought  perhaps  they  had  better  stay  with 
her,  she  seemed  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and 
said,  •*  we  would  have  meeting  there;"  and  J. 

W.  L  sitting  by  the  bedside,  she  spoke  to 

him,  saying,  "  perhaps  thy  father  will  meet 
with  us ;  and  being  asked  if  she  wished  him 
to  come,  she  replied,  she  would  be  pleased  if 
he  would.  He  was  informed,  and  a  number  of 
other  friends  came  also,  making  about  30  alto- 
gether in  the  room.  After  they  assembled  sh^ 
laid  very  quiet  and  composed. 

J  L  was  moved  during  the  silence  to 

address  the  company  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  submitting  ourselves 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Heavenly  Potter,  in 
order  to  become  purified  and  fitted  as  our  dear 
young  sister  appeared  to  be  for  the  Master's  use. 
After  he  had  finished  speaking,  she  remained  in 
a  sweet  and  quiet  frame  of  mind  for  some  time, 
and  then  spoke  in  the  following  manner.  I 
have  something  to  say,  (can  you  all  hear  ?)  be- 
ing told  we  could,  she  replied  :  "  I  have  not 
strength  to  say  much,  but  I  feel  very  desirous 
you  should  all  be  faithful  to  the  one  thing  need- 
ful— not  let  your  daily  avocations  take  all  of 
your  time,  but  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
prepare  for  your  latter  end.  It  is  an  every  days' 
work — not  confined  to  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week  set  apart,  but  all  days  are  alike.  Try  to 
spend  a  part  of  each  day,  if  it  is  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  meditation,  for  we  know  not  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  we  may  be  called, 
whether  First  day  or  some  other  day.  Who  of 
you  here  will  be  the  first  to  follow  me,  we  know 
not.  I  know  there  are  some  in  this  assembly 
who  are  in  delicate  health.  Oh,  how  easily  that 
slender  thread  of  life  is  broken. 

Some  of  you  have  families  who  need  a  father 


and  mother's  care,  to  train  thorn  in  the  nurtu 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  and  then  when  y 
are  gone,  their  Heavenly  Father  will  take  ca 
of  them,  and  bring  them  home  to  that  Heaven 
mansion,  where  all  will  be  united— where  thei 
will  be  no  more  parting— no  trials  or  pam— -hi 
all  will  be  peace  and  joy. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  my  tricnds. 
have  been  deprived  of  mingling  with  you,  ai 
am  thankful  you  were  willing  to  meet  with  n 
to-day,  instead  of  at  the  meeting  house.    I  fei 
that  it  has  been  a  good  meeting-    It  is  my  las* 

On  First  day  afternoon  a  young  friend  and  h 
wife  J.  and  M.  F.  called  to  see  her.    Of  tl 
latter,  she  enquired  about  her  sister,  who  was 
delicate  health.     She  was  very  weak  and  iii 
able  to  talk  much;  but  said  as  they  left,  "fan 
well  M.,  Eliza  will  soon  follow  me;  and  I  wis 
thee  to  prepare  for  the  separation."    Then  to  J  ^ 
"  thee  has  a  kind  helpmate — be  kind  to  her,  and 
hope  you  will  both  strive  to  be  faithful,  and  coir ' 
to  meet  me.    I  am  going  to  be  happy — farewel 
farewell." 

She  noticed  some  young  friends  who  had  com  \ 
into  the  room,  saying,  you  are  the  last  of  m  ; 
young  friends,  I  believe  who  have  not  been  to  se  j 
me.  I  have  been  called  back  several  times.  1  ai 
looking  for  ray  brothers  to  night,  and  cannot  las ' 
much  longer.''  Then  speaking  of  her  nurse,  sh  i 
said,  she  had  been  a  mother  to  her. 

Her  brothers  arrived  near  7  o'clock  nex 
morning.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  them,  but  wa  . 
too  feeble  to  articulate  many  words,  but  couL 
be  understood  that  she  wished  them  to  know  sh 
was  too  weak  to  talk  much,  but  that  we  who  hai 
been  with  her  must  tell  what  she  said. 

After  this  her  speech  almost  failed,  though  shti 
continued  very  sensible  to  the  last.  A  littk 
while  before  her  departure,  she  raised  her  hancu 
for  us  to  see  that  it  was  getting  cold ;  and  in  i 
few  minutes  closed  her  eyes,  and  quietly  breath 
ed  her  last,  like  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep 
the  8th  of  the  2d  mo.,  1855,  aged  26  years  11 
months  and  12  days,  and  we  doubt  not  has  re  | 
ceived  that  crown  that  fadeth  not  awa3^ 

She  manifested  a  remarkable  degree  of  calm- 
ness and  resignation,  and  it  was  a  lesson  of  deep  j 
instruction  to  be  with  her;  only  in  a  few  instan-1 
ces  in  taking  leave  of  her  nearest  connections,  [ 
especially  her  dear  husband,  did  her  feelings  for! 
a  moment  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  generali 
tranquillity  of  her  mind.  \ 

She  frequently  desired  some  one  to  read  aloud»| 
in  the  Bible,  after  she  became  unable  to  read  it  | 
herself:  showing  thereby  how  highly  she  prized  j 
those  sacred  writings,  and  what  consolation  and'i 
refreshment  they  are  calculated  to  afford  the  be- 
lieving mind.  R.  H.  V. 


Never  speak  evil  of  any  man.  If  a  good  man, 
it  is  impiety;  if  a  bad  man,  give  him  your  prayers,  j 
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The  following  letter  (being  the  commencement 
f  a  series)  was  written  by  our  deceased  friend 
•^lisha  Dawson,  while  on  a  religious  visit  in  Eng- 

Iand,  has  been  sent  us  by  his  daughter  for  pub- 
ication. 

Now  at  Liverpool,  this  2d  of  12th  mo.,  1835, 
lealth  of  body  and  mind  very  good  through  mercy, 
ind  this  morning  my  mind  was  turned  so  feel- 
ngly  towards  my  dear  children,  who  might  pro- 
bably at  times  be  almost  ready  to  conclude  in 
-heir  minds,  surely  our  aged  father  has  almost 
.""orgotten  us,  or  doth  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
vrite  to  us.  Truly  my  dear  chillren  I  may 
sure  you  that  very  few  days  pass  by,  but  what 
you  are  brought  into  my  affectionate  remem- 
brance;  but  the  concern  before  me  is  a  very  great 
nd  deeply  interesting  one.  Some  of  our  very 
valuable  friends  here  have  said  to  me,  that  they 
view  it  as  the  most  important  mission  and  most 
deeply  interesting  concern  to  our  society,  that 
any  friend  has  embarked  in  since  its  rise;  wishing 
me  not  to  be  turned  aside  or  intimidated  at  any 
thing  that  may  be  said  to  me  or  thrown  in  my 
way,  for  several  who  have  been  with  me  have 
observed  that  my  mission  here  might  be  viewed 
as  the  first  foundation,  stone  forrebuilding  us  up 
in  the  unity  of  the  One  Blessed  Spirit,  in  the 
bond  of  all  holy  and  heavenly  affection,  never 
again  to  be  severed.  I  have  had  the  company 
of  many  friends  of  the  first  standing  here,  who 
are  friendly  and  very  much  in  the  same  view  as 
myself  in  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  ; 
while  others  are  so  fearful  of  being  seen  by  me, 
that  I  pass  by  them  :  others  again  venture  to  see 
me,  but  are  not  willing  to  speak  on  society  con- 
cerns, and  it  is  not  ray  mission  to  press  upon 
any.  My  labors  here  arc  mostly  among  friends 
of  the  upper  class,  yet  sometimes  I  find  others 
very  free,  open  and  friendly,  also  many  of  this 
class  exceedingly  useful  to  me  in  paving  the  way 
for  interviews  with  friends,  and  opening  the  way 
for,  and  arranging  of  public  meetings ;  but  I  may 
have  remarked  that  my  labors  in  this  land  have 
been  mostly  in  the  explaining  and  setting  forth 
of  our  religious  faith,  or  what  some  call  ''doc- 
trinal views,"  as  it  is  on  these  subjects  that  we 
have  been  so  much  misrepresented  in  (his  land, 
as  well  as  in  our  own  country  ;  and  I  think  con- 
sidering the  circle  in  which  1  move  hero,  T  am 
favored  to  get  along  nearly  as  well  as  I  did  in 
your  country  during  my  last  visit  amongst  you. 
I  have  not  had  very  many  [luhlic  meetings  ;  yet 
when  way  opens  in  my  own  mind,  and  feeling  an 
evidence  of  the  opening  of  truth,  they  have  been 
sealed  with  a  remarkable  evidence  of  favor  to 
the  admiration  of  those  present.  'J'ho  principal 
difference  between  our  views,  and  those  of  friends 
here,  appears  to  bo  in  regard  to  the  f/rrvi/  nfon- 
in<j  sacrifice  without  the  i/afcs  o/ Jcrus<f/cni,  they 
amalgamating  with  the  views  of  other  reformed 
churches,  which  1  have  never  believed  Friouds 


subscribed  to  as  any  point  of  their  religious 
faith.  I  have  received  two  very'friendly  visits 
from  Luke  Howard,  went  to  Ackworth  school, 
passed  through  the  same  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal teachers  and  Charles  Ellcock,  a  very  friend- 
ly man,  and  a  serviceable  one  to  me.  It  was  at 
his  house  that  Luke  Howard  and  two  other 
friends  met  me  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Luke  and  these  three  friends  with  myself  had 
two  interesting  interviews,  where  much  conversa- 
tion passed  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  with 
very  little  apparent  diversity  of  view  ;  and  that 
on  the  subject  above  stated,  Charles  P^llcock 
peifned  down  the  substnnce  of  what  passed  ; 
Luke,  wishing  me  all  good  success  in  this  great 
and  good  concern  here,  said,  <'the  cause  of  separa- 
tion did  not  appear  to  be  of  that  kind  which  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  when  the 
present  warmth  of  feeling  subsided."  I  have 
travelled  much  in  this  land,  nearly  all  in  the 
post  coaches,  passing  the  public  towns  and  cities, 
have  been  in  the  great  city  of  London,  frona 
thence  went  to  Southampton,  took  ship  from 
thence  over  to  the  island  of  Gruernsey,  joining 
to,  or  very  near  France.  I  had  a  very  rough 
stormy  passage,  was  very  sea-sick,  more  so  than 
when  in  the  general  ocean,  going  to  Liverpool. 
When  I  got  to  the  island  I  soon  recovered,  put 
up  at  a  boarding  house,  went  to  a  Friend's  Meet- 
ing, sat  in  peaceful  silence  throughout ;  a  friend 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him  ;  I  went,  we  had 
much  conversation,  and  a  valuable  friend  and 
elder  from  Southampton  was  present ;  all  united 
with  every  view  we  hold.  I  showed  my  certifi- 
cates from  home,  all  of  which  were  well  approved. 
I  paid  several  visits  to  Friends,  Ministers  and 
Elders,  all  to  great  satisfaction,  after  which  I 
had  two  large  public  meetings,  one  amongst  the 
Methodists  and  one  amongst  the  Independents, 
to  which  most  if  not  all  the  Friends  upon  the 
Island  came.  I  then  felt  clear  of  this  place,  so 
returned  back  to  Southampton,  and  so  to  London, 
then  through  several  towns  to  Bristol,  thence 
through  many  towns  to  liirmingham,  thence  to 
Castle-Donnington.  Here,  also,  I  had  a  Tory 
large  meeting,  wherein  we  all  rejoiced  together 
in  the  renewed  evidence  of  ])ivine  favor  ;  from 
thence  to  Long-Eaton,  a  town,  where  I  had  a 
public  meeting  before,  the  first  one  I  had  in  this 
kingdom,  and  as  I  was  toll,  very  near  (he  same 
place  where  George  Fox  had  his  first  public 
meeting  ;  and  when  I  n^w  returned  the  people 
were  desirous  of  another  njoeting  with  them, 
and  n\y  own  feelings  also  being  that  way,  1  granted 
the  re<|uest  and  a  favored  time  it  proved. 

I  then  went  through  several  towns  to  Shef- 
field, a  large  manufacturing  town,  stopped  some 
days  here  with  my  kind  friend  .lohn  Sanderson, 
a  Protcatdut  so  called,  or  Churchman,  who«6 
daughter  is  married  to  the  son  of  Samuel  Uicka 
of  New  York.  1  am  now  under  thenooossity  of 
passing  over  many  things  which  might  be  inter- 
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esting  to  you,  for  want  of  room  and  time.  Since 
coming  to  this  place  I  have  had  several  friendly 
visits  from  a  number  of  friends  and  others.  1 
have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  my  stay  in  this  large 
and  arduous  field  of  exercise.  I  am  now  looking 
towards  Devonshire,  a  large  range  of  country 
lying  south  and  south-east  of  London,  and  may 
spend  the  winter  in  that  district  if  life  and  health 
remains  with  me.    Soon  after  I  came  to  this 
country  I  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  to 
many  Friends,  also  general  letters  to  all  where  L 
might  go,  which  were  founded  upon  the  exten- 
sive recommendations  given  me  in  my  own 
country,  all  of  which  were  seals  of  great  friend- 
ship and  answered  me  a  valuable  purpose  where 
I  have  gone.    I  often  remember  you,  my  dear 
children,  with  the  tender  feelings  of  an  affection- 
ate father,  who,  although  very  far  absent  in  body, 
yet  feels  as  though  present  in  spirit,  and  through 
mercy  enabled  to  feel  lively  solicitude  for  your 
present  and  eternal  well  being,  together  with  all 
my  dearly  beloved  friends  of  the  west,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  I  never  was  more  sensible  of  the  need 
of  the  prayerful  sympathy  of  all  my  dear  friends 
than  at  this  time  when  so  cut  off  from  the  inter- 
esting society  to  which  I  feel  so  warmly  attached ; 
and  although  I  fall  in  now  and  then  with  some 
very  kind  agreeable  friends,  and  others,  yet  the 
nature  of  my  concern  leads  me  on  so  that  I  soon 
leave  them  again ;  so  that,  however  pleasing,  yet 
I  must  try  to  be  resigned  to  this  chequered  path, 
and  when  I  am  blessed  with  an  evidence  that  I 
am  in  the  line  of  duty,  do  rejoice  in  it  whenever 
and  wherever  witnessed,  and  so  consider  myself 
at  home,  although  cut  off  from  that  society  in 
■which  I  have  so  abundantly  rejoiced,  for  I  have 
been  confirmed  that  I  must  resign  and  become 
weaned  from  every  heloved  in  this  world,  so  far 
as  to  go  at  the  Lord's  bidding,  wheresoever  he 
in  his  mercy  may  bid  me,  in  the  few  yet  re- 
maining days  of  my  life.    I  am  often  much  alone 
in  public  houses  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  it 
furnishes  me  an  opportunity  of  inward  retire- 
ment wherein  I  am  often  refreshed  in  spirit  and 
sometimes  deeply  instructed  in  spiritual  truths, 
wherein  I  at  times  much  rejoice  in  spirit.  I 
frequently  attend  Friends'  meetings  here  in  towns 
where  I  go,  and  sit"  in  peaceful  silence  mostly. 
I  purpose  leaving  here  to-morrow  :  I  should  love 
dearly  to  receive  a  line  from  you  as  soon  as  may 
be ;  please  tell  me  how  you  and  Friends  in  Ohio 
are  getting  alpng,  and  direct  your  letter  to  the 
'^care  of  Sauderson,  Brothers  &  Co."  Shejfield, 
Yorkshire,    Old  England,  for  Elisha  Dawson. 
Please  let  John  Melson  Laws  see  this,  as  well  as 
all  who  may  wish  to  hear  from  the  ^poor  old  man.' 
And  so  I  must  conclude.    Elisha  Dawson. 


There  are  three  inquiries  the  right  application 
of  which  constitutes  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
From  whence  came  I  ? — What  is  my  business 
here  ? — and,  whither  do  I  tend  ? 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  |!  ( 

"  That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end,"  or  in  a  little  different  language,  those  per- 
sons have  answered  the  great  end  of  their  crea- 
tion, whether  their  pilgrimage  on  earth  has  num- 
bered few  or  many  years,  who  have  attained  to  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  ^'  our  leather  in  Hea- 
ven."   Whether  their  course  of  life  has  been  a  ' 
prolonged  exemplification  of  that  beautiful  Scrip- 
ture passage,     the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shi- 
ning li^ht,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day,"  or  whether  "  the  young  man  : 
or  the  young  woman  of  blooming  form  and  pro-  * 
mising  hopes,"  is  taken  away,  and  to  our  finite 
vision  seems  laid  in  an  untimely  grave."  ' 

These  reflections  ai'ose  after  the  perusal  of  a  li 
letter,  giving  some  particulars  of  the  closing  1 1 
scene  of  Mary  J.  Lukens,  daughter  of  Reuben  r 
and  Catherine  D.  Lukens,  who  passed  away  on  \ 
the  6th  of  last  month,  in  the  24th  year  of  her 
age. 

From  the  letter  above  referred  to,  the  follow-  <] 
ing  extracts  are  taken  :  | 

"  Thou  mayest  remember,  that  at  the  time  of  1 
thy  last  visit  to  her,  she  was  quite  comfortable,  i 
riding  out  daily,  and  much  enjoying  the  com-  J 
pany  of  her  friends  as  they  called  to  see  her.  | 
This  was  her  condition  until  within  two  weeks  of  ■ 
her  decease,  when  a  rapid  and  discouraging  f 
change  took  place,  great  weakness  and  oppres-  | 
sion  prevailing  most  of  the  time,  and  to  such  an  \ 
extent  that  she  had  to  be  carried  to  and  from  ■ 
the  carriage,  which  continued  as  late  as  the  second  . 
day  preceding  her  death.  On  the  following  ' 
morning,  her  mother  feeling  sensible  that  her  | 
close  was  near  at  hand,  proposed  removing  her 
to  a  front  cliamber,  where  she  would  be  more  ^ 
comfortable.  With  this  she  cheerfully  acquiesced,  ; 
apparently  seeing  that  no  further  benefit  would  \ 
arise  from  her  riding  out,  or  leaving  her  room.  | 
A  little  while  after  she  had  laid  down,  she  looked 
up  at  her  mother  and  said,  'Now  there  no  longer 
remains  any  choice  or  preference  with  me  be- 
tween life  and  death,'  appearing  entirely  re- 
signed to  the  wil]  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
whether  for  a  continued  journey  in  life,  or  for  an 
early  rest.  This  she  said  in  a  calm,  impressive 
manner,  and  with  a  countenance  illumined  with  a 
heavenly  expression,  which  more  than  confirmed 
her  language. 

"  She  had  not  known  (or  manifested)  until 
this  hour  a  reconciliation  to  the  Divine  will ;  and 
this  enviable  state  had  doubtless  been  attained 
by  a  severing,  as  it  were,  of  joint  from  joint,  as 
she  had  been  most  ardently  attached  to  life  and 
its  transient  pleasures.  But  it  seemed  that  her 
long  season  of  suffering  had  made  them  and  her 
own  will  a  joyful  sacrifice,  for  which  she  was  re- 
warded with  a  patience  which  sustained  her  to 
the  end,  and  eminently  distinguished  her  re- 
maining days.  Not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips, 
but  she  was  full  of  meekness,  gentleness  and 
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loving  kindness  to  all.  Nothing  of  self  remained 
unsubdued,  and  thus  continued  this  beautiful, 
ripe  condition,  to  the  time  the  gathering  hand 
came,  when  she  gently  passed  to  her  blessed 
rest.  About  half  an  hour  before  her  close,  she 
took  her  father  and  mother  each  by  the  hand  and 
feelingly  desired  that  they  would  come  near  to 
her — and  after  tenderly  surveying  them,  she 
asked  her  father,  whether  he  thought  her  physi- 
cian could  relieve  her  oppression,  which  was  very 
great.  Her  mother  re[)lied,  that  she  must  look 
only  to  her  Heavenly  Father  for  aid,  to  which 
she  mildly  answered,  '  I  have,  mother  ;  all  I  ask 
is  a  little  temporary  relief/^ 

These  were  her  last  words,  and  before  her 
earthly  physician  came,  she  had  found  a  relief 
infinitely  beyond  his  skill,  and  we  trust  a  home 
with  the  blessed,  in  endless  life. 

On  4th  day,  the  8th,  the  relatives  and  friends 
onvened  at  the  house  of  her  father  at  Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania,  where  an  interesting  meeting  was 
leld,  previous  to  the  interment.  W. 

9/A  mo.,  1855. 

II I  K  N  I)     INT  K  L  L  I  (i  K  N C  K  K. 

FhTlIdELPHIA,  tenth  month  G,  1855.  I 

Secret  Societies. — One  of  these  combina-  j 
ons  has  lately  been  endeavoring  to  attract  and  j 
in  the  multitude  by  the  exhibition  of  splendor 
I  some  of  its  most  alluring  forms.  | 
To  those  who  can  see  through  this  net-work  j 
'  worldly  pomp  and  exaltation,  we  need  say  i 
)thing,  except  to  encourage  them  to  bear  their 
stimony  firmly  against  all  such  organizations.  | 
For  the  Youth,  whose  eyes  are  yet  resting 
th  pleasure  upon  this  outside  display,  we  have 
en  deeply  solicitous,  and  would  give  a  warning 
ice,  fearing  they  might,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tter  and  show,  become  dazzled,  blinded,  and 
1  !n  enslaved  unawares.    We  earnestly  desire 
t  y  niay  refrain  from  any  participation  in  such 
(  emonics,  and  that  no  arguments,  however 
E  ;cious,  may  induce  them  to  take  one  step  to- 
V  rds  a  union  with  ;my  secret  societies. 

,LM»e  discipline  of  our  Society  has  the  following 
cl  client  counsel,  whereunto  we  shall  do  W(!ll  to 
t,  0  heed,  and  we  hope  it  may  stir  up  parental 
c  ^J  wliich  is  greatly  needed  upon  this  import- 
a  Hubj(!ct. 

Under  a  t(Midc  r  concern  for  iho  preservation 
0  »ur  nKMubers  in  that  purify  and  simplicity 
w  eh    bi^come  our  Christian    jn-ofession,  this 
n|  ting  is  engaged  solemnly  to  caution  tiiein, 
especial ly   the   yoimger  part  of  Hociely, 


bers  a  pledge  of  secrect/.  Many  of  these  extract 
money  from  their  members  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  benevolence  ;  whilst  they  frequently 
draw  them  away  from  their  families  and  busi- 
ness, into  places  and  practices  inimical  to  their 
best  interests.  Their  convivial  meetings,  their 
vain  ostentatious  processions  and  hifrh  sounding 
titles,  are  corrupting  in  their  tendencies,  and 
inconsistent  with  our  religious  profession. 

''Friends  are  therefore  earnestly  and  affection- 
ately advised  against  becoming  or  continuing 
members  of  such  associations.  Our  divine  Mas- 
ter encouraged  no  secret  societies.  His  disciples 
were  to  stand  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  which  could 
not  he  hid.  They  were  to  let  their  light  shine 
he/ore  men,  that  they  seeing  their  good  works, 
might  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven." 


list  any  connection  witli  tiic  Kooietios  of  Free 
rnSy  the  associations  calling  tliemselvos  '  Odd 
jws/  or  any  others  requiring  of  their  uumu- 


DiED, — On  the  morning  of  the  6ih  nit.,  at  his 
residence  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aaron 
Baker,  in  the  84ih  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased 
was  one  of  two  Friends  who  were  members  of 
Scipio  Monthly  Meeting  when  it  was  established, 
and  continued  a  member  of  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  among  those  who  early  settled  in 
this  country.  He  was  a  steady  and  exemplary 
attender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  a  long  lime  an 
elder,  and  earnest  in  the  support  of  our  Christian 
testimonies  and  discipline.  His  close  was  marked 
with  great  quietness  and  composure. 

 ,  On  the  1 5th  ult  .  Acors  Rathbun,  in  the 

84th  year  of  his  ase.  at  Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y., 
M^here  he  has  resided  many  years,  havini;  re- 
moved to  that  place  when  the  county  was  new. 
His  native  place  was  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a 
standard  bearer  in  our  Society,  being  of  a  weiiihly 
spirit,  and  was  believed  to  he  one  of  tliose  pillars 
in  the  Lord's  house  that  did  indeed  go  no  more  out. 

In  the  rerncAal  of  the  above-named  friends, 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  of  which  ihey  were 
both  members,  as  well  as  their  respective  Monthly 
Meetings,  have  met  with  a  loss  which  must  long 
be  lell.  There  was  but  one  day's  dilference  in 
their  ages,  and  but  nine  days  in  their  death.  The 
evidence  lias  been  allbrded  that  the  loss  which  is 
experienced  by  the  survivors,  is  eternal  gain  to  the 
dear  objects  of  this  notice. 


A  Stateil  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  lOth  inst..  at 
8  o'clock.  .Iacob  M.  Klli.«, 

riulada.j  10th  mo.  Olh,  1855.  Clerk. 


Death,  says  Sonoca,  falls  heavy  upon  him 
who  is  too  much  known  to  othcr.s  and  too  little 
to  himself;  and  Pontanu.-*,  a  niau  oolobrated 
among  the  early  restorers  of  literature,  thought 
the  study  of  our  own  hearts  of  8t>  much  iin|H>rt« 
anco,  that  ho  ha5  recommended  itfnmi  his  tomb: 
"  I  urn  Fontanus,  beloved  by  the  powers  of  lite- 
rature, admired  by  men  of  worth,  and  dignified 
by  ilie  monarchs  of  the  worhl.  Thi>u  knowost 
now  who  1  am,  or,  more  properly,  who  1  WM. 
I'or  thee,  stranger,  1  who  am  in  darkne."*»  caUDot 
know  thee,  but  i  cuCrcat  tbea  to  kuow  thyself.'' 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

From  a  compendium  of  the  Census  of  1850  I 
have  selected  the  following  statistics  relative  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  which  I  have  thought 
might  be  of  interest  to  your  subscribers 


mo.  Tld,  1855 

Nvuimbe'-  of 
States.  Kricuds' 

Aleeting  Houses. 

1 


L.  K.  B. 


Dist.  of  Columi 
Connecticut, 
Delaware,  . 
Geoigia,  .  . 
Illinois,  . 
Indiana,   .  . 
Iowa,  .    .  . 
Maine,    .  . 
Maryland,  . 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey, 
New  York,  . 
North  Carolina 
Ohio,  .    .  . 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  fsland. 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee,  . 
Vermont, 
Virginia, 


Total 


5 

9 

2 

6 
89 

5 
26 
26 
40 

7 

15 
52 
133 
31 
94 
142 
18 
1 
4 
7 

15 


Value 
of 

Property. 
$1000 
7150 
24,900 
400 
23^0 
60.355 
C300 
15  680 
114,050 
108,600 
4850 
15,200 
207,100 
309,380 
8075 
82,175 
662,287 
57,800 
500 
1300 
5500 
18,825 


Accommo- 
dati  DS- 

200 
1025 
3636 
500 
1550 
44,915 
1550 
7725 
7760 
14,423 
1400 
4700 
25,545 
49,314 
13,220 
30,866 
61,274 
6370 
500 
1600 
2550 
6450 


oppression  to  ifs  foundation.  Now,  that  a  Friend 
of  Philadelphia  not  only  procures  free  groceries 
of  every  description  needed,  but  has  in  opera- 
tion a  cotton  manufactory  which  supplies  every 
essential  article  of  that  material,  it  seems  that 
the  scruples  of  those  who  are  thus  concerned, 
may  bekept  inviolate  ;  particularly  astho?e  goods 
are  offered  at  wholesale,  as  well  as  retail,  and 
can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  where  de- 
sired. ■  ^  S.  A. 
^Yooihtown,  N.  J.  9  mo.  1855. 


728      $1,713,767  287,073 


F()r  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FREE  LABOR. 

Though  we  may  differ  in  sentiment,  yet  if  we 
speak  and  act  with  submission,  it  is  no  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  individuals  or  the  quiet  of 
society,  to  offer  interchanges  of  thought,  or  feel- 
ings. 

That  fear  which  suggests  to  our  conservatism 
the  need  of  placing  defenses  around  the  truth, 
is,  perhaps,  as  dangerous  an  element  as  innova- 
tion. We  are  safe  only,  and  only  free,  in  that 
pure  love  which  casts  out  all  fear. 

I  have  felt  that  allusion  may  be  made  to  a 
subject  that  has  claimed  the  attention  of  many 
just  and  consistent  persons  through  two  or  three 
generations  past,  and  which  seems  to  rather  in- 
crease than  otherwise ;  although  it  has  not,  and 
never  may  become  a  testimony  of  the  Society,  as 
a  body. 

I  allude  to  the  concern  bo  avoid  the  use  oi  the 
products  of  the  slave,  or  unpaid  labor.  That  such 
a  concern  is  in  the  abstract  right,  none  can  deny. 
It  might  seem  that  all  who  come  to  hear  this 
inspoken  mandate,  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  would  feel 
its  force  as  an  individual  requisition  ;  yet,  as  it 
is  for  us  not  to  judge,  perhaps  it  may  be  other- 
wise.   The    amount  of  encouragement  that  is 
given  to  free  labor  by  a  demand  for  its  products, 
has  not  so  far  as  I  remember,  been  clearly  stated.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  it  would  not  only  prove,  as  a 
record  of  facts,  the  superiority  of  freedom,  but 
would  develop  a  quiet  force,  that,  without  war  or 
turmoil,  would  raze  the  ever  tottering  fabric  of 


The  following  correspondence  having  been  of- 
fered for  publication,  we  give  it  place,  in  the 
belief  that  the  answers  to  the  queries  proposed 
may  be  interesting  to  others  beside  the  r  pro- 
pounder. 

m  mo.  ^m,  i855. 

To  :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 

Quarterly  Meeting  yesterday,  at  Mount  Holly, 
and  heard  thy  address,  and  so  far  as  I  under- 
stood ir,  was  well  satisfied  with  it.  From  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  understand  a  few  points,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  write  to  thee,  seeking  after 
information.  Although  a  stranger,  yet  I  believe 
thou  art  always  ready  to  give  information  to  any; 
one  that  may  desire  it.  The  points  I  wish  the- 
to  speak  on  are  as  follows : 

j^irst— Are  all  our  propensities  by  nature 
pure  and  holy,  as  Adam's  were  creat  ed 

Second— If  we  are  by  nature  created  pure  and 
holy,  do  we  retain  that  moral  purity  of  heart  bj 
external  works  of  obedience  to  the  commandi 
ments?  Thine  truly,  •  • 

REPLY. 


Qfh  mo.  l,t.  1855. 
Respected  Friend  -.—Thine  of  the  29th  uli 
was  received  last  evening. 

Thou  art  right  in  supposing,  I  am  willing  t 
give  information  or  explanation  to  any  honcv 
inquirier,  respecting  views  I  feel  myself  cahc 
upon  to  advance. 

It  has  been  painfully  evident  to  me,  from  tl 
first  of  my  religious  convictions,  that  much  ( 
the  (so  called)  religious  teaching  of  the  prcsei 
and  past  ages,  is  false  in  principle  and  mischie 
ous  in  practice,  and  that  if  professing  Chiistiai 
more  generally  entertained  correct  views 
Deity,  his  laws,  our  connexion  with  and  accounl 
bility  to  him,  Christendom  would  present  a  b< 
ter  appearance,  and  come  much  nearer  being 
bright  and  shining  light,  a  beacon  to  those  th 
are  in  spiritual  darkness.        '  _  , 

Question  IsL    "  Are  all  our  propensities 
nature  pure  and  holy,  as  Adam's  were  created 
The  figure  of  Jacob  and  Esau  is  somewlj 
explanatory,    that  the  elder  is    to   serve  1| 
youncrer.     The  elder  is  our  animal  propei 
ties  ;°  the  younger,   the      son    that  God 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave/'  &c.,  the  im 
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in  which  we  were  created,"  "  the  life  breathed 
into  us  when  we  became  living  souls." — 
All  our  animal  propensities  were  created  or  made 
by  God,  and  are  consequently  good,  that  is,  good 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created. 
They  are  pure,  for  he  created  nothing  impure, 
and  if  *'  the  child  born,  the  son  given,"  "  whom 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave,"  and  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  government  w*  to  rest,  is 
permitted  to  have  the  government,  they  will  con- 
tinue pure,  being  used  only  for  their  natural  and 
necessary  purposes.  But  they  are  not  holy  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  signification  of  the  word, 
for  that  implies  progress,  attainment,  under  the 
leadership  of  that  holy  principle,  the  son,  the 
Saviour. 

Question  '2nd.  ^'  If  we  are  by  nature  created 
pure  and  holy,  do  we  retain  that  moral  purity  of 
heart  by  external  works  of  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments ?" 

This  question  is  partially  answered  above.  W  e 
are  by  nature  pure,  innocent,  but  not  holy,  and 
"  moral  purity  of  heart  "  can  only  be  retained 
by  becoming  holy.  And  we  can  only  become 
holy  by  yielding  to  the  leadership  of  the  son  of 
God,  the  child  born,  &c."  realizing  the  new 
birth — or  as  George  Fox  taught,  minding  (obey- 
ing) the  light.  The  young  man  that  came 
to  Jesus  had  realized  that  "external  works  of 
Dbedieuce  to  the  commandments,"  that  is  keep- 
ing the  commandments,  had  not  made  him  holy  ; 
bad  not  placed  him  in  that  condition  of  spi- 
ritual enjoyment  he  desired.  He  had  great  pos- 
sessions; it  was  no  fault  that  he  was  rich, 
loseph  of  Arimathea  was  rich.  Theyoung  man's 
:ault  was,  that  he  held  his  riches  in  a  selfish 
spirit,  as  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
'erred  them  to  the  heavenly  treasure  which  Je- 
ius  promised  him.  Hence  the  command  sell 
vhat  thou  hast,  &c.,"  put  from  thee  that  which 
tands  in  the  way  of  the  younger  resting  and 
governing  within  thee  The  elder  under  the 
eadership  of  selfishness,  had  become  the  ruler. 

Affectionately  thy  friend, 

H.  W.  E. 


AN  EARTHQUAKE  IN  .JAPAN. 

I  A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
i'riting  from  on  board  the  United  States  frigate 
I'owhattan,  at  Shanghge,  gives  some  further  par- 
jculars  of  the  earthquake  by  which  the  town  of 
imoda  was  destroyed.  The  calamity  occurred 
Q  the  the  23d  of  December,  1854,  and  the 
lock  lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Nothing 
I  heated  the  approach  of  the  event,  the  weather 
ping  very  clear.  At  10  A.  M.  a  large  wave 
jas  observed  entering  the  bay,  and  in  a  few  min- 
j-es  all  the  streets  of  Simoda  were  inundated, 
>uses  and  temples  swept  down,  the  junks  forced 
)in  their  anchorage,  and  floating  in  every  di- 
ction, knocking  one  against  the  other,  crack- 


ing and  sinking.  About  five  minutes  after- 
ward, the  water  receded  and  then  returned  again, 
with  tremendous  force,  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town,  junks,  &c.  Out  of  one  thou- 
sand houses,  only  sixteen  were  left.  A  cloud  of 
steam  was  observed  over  the  town,  and  the  air 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  gas. 
At  the  same  time  a  Japanese  junk  thrown 
against  a  Kussian  frigate,  was  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  sunk.  Ropes  were  immediately  thrown  to 
the  drowning  men,  but  only  two  seized  them, 
and  were  saved,  the  rest  rather  choosing  to  die 
than  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country,  which 
forbids  them,  without  permission,  to  go  on  board 
a  foreign  vessel.  The  water  in  the  bay  continued 
to  rise  and  fall,  until  4  P.  M.,  the  lowest  depth 
observed  he'mg  four  feet,  and  the  highest  sixty 
odd. 


THE  BASIN  OE  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

The  basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  long 
trough,  separating  the  Old  World  from  the  New, 
and  extending  probably  from  pole  to  pole.  This 
ocean  furrow  was  probably  scored  into  the  solid 
crust  of  our  planet  by  the  Almighty  hand,  that 
there  the  waters  which  he  called  seas  might  be 
gathered  together  so  as  to  let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear and  fit  the  earth  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
From  the  top  of  Chimborazo  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic,  at  the  deepest  place  yet  reached  by 
plummet  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  the  distance 
in  a  vertical  line  is  nine  miles.  Could  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  be  drawn  off  so  as  to  expose 
to  view  this  great  sea-gash,  which  separates  con- 
tinents, and  extends  from  the  Arctic  to  the  An- 
tartic,  it  would  present  a  scene  the  most  rugged, 
grand,  and  imposing. 

The  very  ribs  of  the  solid  earth,  with  foun- 
dations of  the  sea,  would  be  brought  to  light, 
and  we  should  have  presented  to  us,  atone  view, 
in  the  empty  cradle  of  the  ocean,  a  thousand 
fearful  wrecks,"  with  that  dreadful  array  of 
dead  men's  skulls,  great  anchors;  heaps  of 
pearls,  and  inestimable  stones,  which  in  the  po- 
et's eye,  lie  scattered  in  the  iDottom  of  the  sea, 
making  it  hideous  with  sights  of  ugly  death. 
The  deepest  part  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  is 
probably  somewhere  between  the  Bermudas  and 
the  Grand  Banks.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  held  in  a  basin  about  a  mile  deep  in 
the  deepest  part.  There  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  between  Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  a  remarkable  steppe, 
which  is  already  known  as  the  telegraphic  plateau. 
A  company  is  now  engaged  with  the  project  of 
a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  wires  along  this  plateau 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland.  The  great  circle 
distance  between  these  two  shore  lines  is  1600 
miles  and  the  sea  along  this  route  is  probably 
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nowhere  more  tliaa  10,000  feet  deep. 
Mauri/. 


■Prof. 


THE  GYMNOTUS. 


The  Gyinonotus  is  a  species  of  eel,  found  in 
some  of  the  rivers  of  South  A  merica.  Its  length 
is  about  five  or  six  feet,  the  body  being  of  nearly 
uniform  thickness  throughout.  It  is  possessed 
of  remarkable  electric  powers,  which  are  gene- 
rated from  organs  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
body  througiiout  nearly  its  entire  length. 

Humboldt,  during  his  travels  in  South  America, 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  the  Gymnotus,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
periencing them  personally,  from  having  incau- 
tiously trodden  on  one  of  them,  soon  after  being 
drawn  out  of  the  water.  From  the  violence  of 
of  the  shock  he  received,  he  continued  to  feel 
pain  in  his  knees,  and  in  almost  every  joint  of 
his  body,  all  the  rest  of  the  day.'^ 

He  relates,  in  his  narrative,  the  following. 
The  Indians  told  us  they  were  going  to  catch 
these  eels  with  horses.  We  could  form  no  idea 
of  this  extraordinary  mode  of  fishing  ;  but  soon 
saw  our  guides  returning  from  the  plain,  where 
they  had  surrounded  and  captured  some  wild 
horses  and  mules.  They  brought  with  them  about 
thirty,  and  drove  them  forcibly  into  the  pool. 

The  extraordinary  splashing  caused  by  the 
feet  of  the  horses,  brought  the  eels  out  of  the 
muddy  bottom,  and  excited  them  to  the  combat 
They  appeared  of  a  yellowish  livid  color,  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  huge  water 
snakes,  and  making  their  way  beneath  the  bellies 
of  the  horses  and  mules.  The  struggle  which 
ensued  between  these  animals,  endued  with  such 
widely  different  organizations,  presented  a  most 
picturesque  spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided 
with  harpoons,  and  long  slender  cane  poles, 
closed  around  the  pool,  some  of  them  climbing 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  extended  horizon- 
tally over  the  stream.  By  their  wild  cries,  and 
by  means  of  their  long  reeds,  they  headed  off  the 
the  horses,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  gain- 
ing the  border  of  the  basin.  The  eels,  rendered 
furious  by  the  commotion,  defended  themselves 
by  the  repeated  dischiirge  of  their  electrical 
batteries. 

"  For  a  long  time  the  victory  appeared  to  be 
in  their  favor.  Several  of  the  horses  had  sunk 
down  under  the  violence  of  the  invisible  dis- 
charges, which  they  were  receiving  on  all  sides, 
and  on  their  most  sensitive  vital  organs.  Stunned 
by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  they 
now  and  then  disappeared  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Others  panting,  with  mane  erect, 
and  eyes  expressive  of  agony,  were  regaining 
their  feet,  and  seeking  to  escape  from  the  at- 
tacks, by  which  they  were  overwhelmed.  They 
were  constantly  driven  back  by  the  Indians  to 
the  middle  of  the  pool. 


Notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  all  vigilance,  , 
a  few  of  the  animals  succeeded  in  their  attempts  : 
to  escape.    After  gaining  the  banks,  they  ap-  , 
peared  to  stumble  at  every  step,  to  extend  them-  I 
selves  upon  the  sand,  as  of  irtidtr  limbs  were  I 
benumbed  and  overcome  b^ fatigue,  from  the  j 
electric  shocks  of  the  gyjamoti.  | 
"  In  less  than  five  minutes,  two  of  the  horses  \ 
were  drowjjj^'d.    They  were  not  probably  killed  ^| 
outright^oy  the  shocks,  but  simply  stunned;  j 
and -in  this  state  they  were  drowned,  being  un- 
able to  recover  themselves  during  the  prolonged 
struggle  between  the  other  horses  and  the  electri- 
cal eels. 

We  had  begun  to  entertain  doubts,  whether 
this  mode  of  fishing  might  not  terminate  by  the  i 
successive  destruction  of  all  the  horses  employed  jl 
in  it ;  but  gradually  the  impetuosity  of  this  un- 
equal  contest  became  diminished,  the  exhausted 
eels  dispersing ;  for  they  require  a  long  repose  i 
and  abundance  of  food  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  'j 
galvanic  force  expended.  \ 
The  mules  and  the  horses  finally  appeared  | 
less  frightened,  their  manes  dropping,  and  their? 
eyes  expressing  less  terror.    The  gymnoti  began t( 
timidly  to  approach  the  border  of  the  bogs,  wheu  | 
they  were  taken  by  means  of  the  little  harpoons  | 
attached  to  long  lines.  | 
While  the  lines  were  kept  dry,  in  raisingi 
the  fishes  into  the  air,  the  Indians  were  not*| 
affected  by  any  sensible  shock.    In  a  few  minutes  ll 
we  had  five  eels,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
very  slightly  wounded.    Several   others  were 
taken  towards  evening  by  the  same  means. 

"  Two  rows  of  little  yellow  spots  are  sym- 
metrically arranged  along  the  back,  from  the 
head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Every  spot  sur  i 
rounds  an  excreting  duct.  The  skin  of  thfii 
animal  is  coated  with  a  slimy  matter,  which  (ail 
tested  by  Volta)  serves  to  conduct  electricit;if 
twenty  or  thirty  fold  better  than  water."  j 

One  of  this  species  of  eels,  a  large  gymnotusii^ 
was  exhibited  for  several  years  in  London,  wher 
ample  opportunities  were  afforded  to  make  es 
periments  upon  his  electrical  powers. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  exhibiting  tb 
electricity,  excited  by  his  animal  organizatio  j 
was  found  to  be  by  the  contact  of  two  copper  plateif 
fitted  like  saddles,  to  be  applied  near  his  hea 
and  tail.  A  stiff  iron  rod  was  soldered  to  eac 
of  these,  and  the  whole  was  coated  with  caoi 
chouc,  to  insulate  them,  excepting  only  the  par. 
applied  in  contact  with  the  fish. 

The  shocks  were  found  to  be  most  powerfi 
when  the  two  conducting  wires  were  placed,  tl 
one  near  the  head,  and  the  other  near  the  tai 
The  circuit  was  completed  by  holding  the  wir 
one  in  each  hand.  On  whatever  part  of  tl 
animal  these  conductors  were  placed,  the  curre 
of  electricity  was  always  found  to  proceed  fro  : 
that  which  was  nearest  to  the  head,  to  that  whi 
was  nearest  to  the  tail. 
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It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sidney  that,  on  giving 
lie  animal  a  good  shaking  with  these  wires,  he 
•ecame  angry,  emitting  a  discharge,  which  caused 
•Q  electric  spark  to  pass  between  a  knob  and  a 
)iece  of  gold  leaf,  which  was  partially  burned 
hereby.  Compound  substances  were  decom- 
losed,  steel  needles  were  magnetized,  and  other 
)henomena  were  presented,  similar  to  those  pro- 
luced  by  a  regular  galvanic  apparatus.  After 
he  eel  had  been  apparently  exhausted,  a  small 
ish,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  food,  on 
swimming  under  his  body,  received  a  shock  that 
dlled  it  instantly,  "  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by 
ightning,''  as  Prof.  Faraday  adds,  after  which 
he  eel  swallowed  its  prey. 

Capt.  Basil  Hall  was  fairly  laid  prostrate  on 
,he  floor  by  a  shock  ;  and  the  same  happened  to 
I  bold  life-guardsman,  who  came  down  upon  the 
ooards  with  the  clang  of  cuirass  and  sword,  to 
'  ;he  great  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

Faraday,  in  summing  up  the  powers  of  electri- 
3al  fishes,  observes :  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ng  out  the  enormous  absolute  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  the  animal  must  put  in  circulation 
it  each  eflfort.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  com- 
mon electrical  machine  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
supply  electricity  sufficient  in  a  reasonable  length 
)f  time  to  cause  true  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  water;  yet  the  current  from  a  fish  has 
done  it. 

"  The  electrical  discharges  each  endure,  for  a 
sensible  period  of  time,  resemble  more  those 
)f  a  Voltaic  apparatus,  intermittent  in  its  action, 
than  those  of  a  Leyden  jar,  which  make  their 
transit  in  an  instant." 

By  experiments  instituted  by  Faraday,  for 
:.he  purpose  of  comparing  the  intensity  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  discharge  of  electricity 
from  the  gymnotus  exhibited  in  London,  and 
from  electrical  batteries,  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
3lusion  that  a  simple  medium  charge  from  the 
fish  was  at  least  equal  to  the  discharge  of  an 
electrical  battery  of  fifteen  jars,  containing  3,500 
square  inches  of  glass  coated  on  both  sides,  and 
charged  to  its  highest  degree." 

It  appears  by  experiments  made  with  the  same 
3el,  that  a  conducting  wire  teas  rcndrrrd  ml  hot, 
by  the  electric  discharges  developed  by  it. 
'  The  following  account  is  given  of  the  practical 
use  which  the  gymnotus  makes  of  its  electrical 
powers  for  subserving  his  own  wants,  independ- 
ently of  his  employment  of  thcju  as  a  means  of 
iclf-defencc. 

A  live  fish,  about  five  inches  in  length,  was 
Iropped  into  the  tub.  The  gymnotus  instnntly 
urned  around  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
;oil  inclosing  the  fish,  the  latter  representing  a 
liamcter  across  it;  a  shock  passed;  and  then,  in 
m  instant,  was  the  fish  struck  motionless,  ns  if 
)y  lightning,  in  the  midst  of  tlio  water,  it.s  nido 
loatiug  to  the  light.  The  gymnotus  made  a 
urn  or  two  to  look  for  its  prey,  which  having 


found,  he  bolted  it,  and  then  went  searching  for 
more." — Allen's  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of 
Nature. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

Every  one  knows  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  passions  on  the  human  frame. 

Hope  and  success  are  finer  tonics  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  apothecary^s  shop.  And  even 
fear  may  boast  its  cures.  A  German  physician 
succeeded  in  curing  an  epidemic  convulsion 
among  the  children  of  a  poor  house,  by  the  fear 
of  a  red  hot  poker.  The  fits  had  spread  by 
sympathy  and  imitation ;  and  this  great  physi- 
cian, mistrusting  the  ordinary  remedies  in  so 
grave  a  case,  heated  his  instrument,  and  threat- 
ened to  burn  the  fiist  one  who  should  fall  into 
a  fit.    The  convulsions  did  not  return. 

A  celebrated  scholar  was  once  attacked  with 
fever  at  a  country  inn.  He  was  visited  by  two 
physicians ;  one  of  them  supposing  from  the 
poverty  of  his  appearance,  that  he  would  not 
understand  a  foreign  language,  said  to  the  other 
in  Latin,  "  Let's  try  an  experiment  on  this  poor 
fellow."  As  soon  as  they  were  gone  the  pa- 
tient got  out  of  bed,  hurried  on  his  clothes, 
scampered  off  as  fast  as  possible,  and  was  cured 
of  his  fever  by  the  fright. 

Not  long  since,  a  girl,  being  attacked  by  ty- 
phus fever,  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  A  week 
afterwards  her  brother  was  seized  with  the  same 
disease,  and  was  sent  to  the  same  institution. 
The  nurses  were  helping  him  up  stairs  at  the 
hospital.  On  the  way  he  was  met  by  some  per- 
sons who  were  descending  with  a  c(>flSn  on  their 
shoulders.  The  sick  man  inquired  whose  body 
they  were  removing,  when  one  of  the  bearers 
inadvertently  mentioned  the  girl's  name.  It 
was  his  sister.  The  brother,  horror  struck, 
sprang  from  the  conductor,  dashed  down  j^tairs, 
out  of  the  hospital  gate,  and  never  stopped  run- 
ning until  he  had  reached  home — a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  I  He  flung  himself  on  the  bed 
immediately,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  awoke 
next  morning  entirely  cured  of  his  illness. 

The  most  beautiful  instance,  however,  that 
we  have  met  with,  is  one  in  which  the  cure  de- 
pended on  the  combination  of  the  pleasures  of 
hope  and  memory.  Dr.  l\ush,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  was  educated  in  the  country,  in  a 
very  remote  part  of  which  ho  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting,  in  conipany  with  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, various  scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and 
among  others  the  nest  of  an  eagle  in  a  romantic 
situation.  For  some  time  theso  visits  were  very 
frequent.  Knsh  aflt^wards  left  the  school  and 
settled  in  Thiladelphia,  where  he  found  his  for- 
mer associate  a  ninrried  woman.  Many  years 
after,  she  hail  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  in 
which  she  lay  in  a  complete  stnto  of  insen.'«ibilitv, 
apparently  lost  to  all  surrounding  objoct?.  fn 
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this  state,  Rush,  then  a  physician,  was  called  to 
visit  her.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  strong  and  cheerful  voice,  "  The  Eagle's 
Nest !"  The  words  revived  an  association  of 
ideas  comprehending  the  actions  of  her  youth. 
She  immediately  grasped  his  hand,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  from  that  hour  recovered  rapidly. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  WASTED  FOUNTAINS. 

"  And  their  nobles  have  sent  their  little  ones  to  the  waters ; 
they  came  to  the  pits  and  found  no  water ;  they  returned  with 
their  vessels  empty." — Jeremiah  xiv.  3. 

"  When  the  youthful  fever  of  the  soul 

Is  awakened  in  thiie  first. 
And  thou  go'st  like  Judah's  children  forth 

To  slake  the  burning  thirst; 

And  when  dry  and  wasted,  like  the  springs 

Sought  by  that  little  band, 
Before  thee,  in  their  ennptiness, 

Life's  broken  cisterns  stand; 

When  the  golden  fruits  that  tempted  thee. 

Turn  to  ashes  on  the  taste, 
And  thine  early  visions  fade  and  pass, 

Like  the  mirage  of  the  waste  ; 

When  faith  darkens,  and  hopes  vanish 

In  the  shade  of  coming  years, 
And  the  urn  thou  bear'st  is  empty, 

Or  o'erflowing  with  thy  tears; 

Though  the  transient  springs  have  failed  thee. 
Though  the  founts  of  youth  are  dried, 

Wilt  thou  among  the  mouldering  stones 
In  weariness  abide  ? 

Wilt  thou  sit  among  the  ruins, 

With  all  words  of  cheer  unspoken, 

Till  the  silver  cord  is  loosened. 
And  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  ? 

Up  and  onward  !  toward  the  East 

Green  oases  thou  shalt  find, — 
Streams  that  rise  from  higher  sources 

Than  the  pools  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Life  has  import  more  inspiring 

Than  the  fancies  of  thy  youth: 
It  has  hopes  as  high  as  heaven. 

It  has  labor,  it  has  truth. 
It  has  wrongs  that  may  be  righted, 

Noble  deeds  that  ma)'  be  done ; 
Its  great  battles  are  unfought. 

Its  great  triumphs  are  unwon. 
There  is  rising  from  its  troubled  deeps 

A  low,  unceasing  moan; 
There  are  aching,  there  are  breaking 

Other  hearts  beside  our  own. 
From  strong  limbs  that  should  be  chainless, 

There  are  fetters  to  unbind  ; 
There  are  words  to  raise  the  fallen. 

There  is  light  to  give  the  blind. 
There  are  crushed  and  broken  spirits  "* 

That  electric  thoughts  may  thrill; 
Lofty  dreams  to  be  embodied 

By  the  weight  of  one  strong  will. 
There  is  God  and  Heaven  above  thee ; 

Wilt  thou  languish  in  despair  ? 
Crush  thy  griefs  beneath  thy  feet, 

Scale  the  walls  of  Heaven  by  prayer. 
'Tis  the  key  rf  the  Apostle 

That  will  open  Heaven  below; 
'Tis  the  ladder  ol  the  Patriarch 

Whereon  Angels  come  and  go. 


CHILDHOOD. 

BY  DAVID  BATES. 

Childhood,  sweet  and  sunny  childhood, 

With  its  careless,  thoughtless  air, 
Like  the  verdant,  tangled  wildwood. 

Wants  the  training  hand  of  care. 

See  it  springing  all  around  us —  I 

Glad  to  know  and  quick  to  learn;  v 

Asking  questions  that  confound  us ;  !' 
Teaching  lessons  in  its  turn. 

Who  loves  not  its  joyous  revel, 

Leaping  lightly  on  the  lawn,  j! 

Up  the  knoll,  along  the  level,  | 

Free  and  graceful  as  a  fawn!  | 

Let  it  revel :  it  is  nature  | 

Giving  to  the  little  dears 
Strength  of  limb,  and  healthful  features. 

For  the  toil  of  coming  years.  | 

He  who  checks  a  child  with  terror,  I 

Stops  its  play,  and  stills  its  song, 
Not  alone  commits  an  error, 

But  a  great  and  moral  wrong.  | 

Give  it  play,  and  n^ver  fear  it—  » 

Active  life  is  no  defect;  %  ! 

Never,  never  break  its  spirit — 

Curb  it  only  to  direct.  [ 

Would  you  dam  the  flowing  river,  | 

Thinking  it  will  cease  to  How?  | 

Onward  it  must  go  forever —  | 
Better  teach  it  where  to  go. 

Childhood  is  a  fountain  welling, 

Trace  its  channel  in  the  sand,  j 
And  its  currents,  spreading,  swelling. 

Will  revive  the  withered  land.  - 

Childhood  is  the  vernal  season:  \ 
Trim  and  train  the  tender  shoot;  ' 

Love  is  to  the  coming  reason 
As  the  blossom  to  the  fruit. 

Tender  twijis  are  bent  and  folded —  » 
Art  to  nature  beauty  lends  ;  ^ 
Childhood  easily  is  moulded; 

Manhood  breaks,  but  seldom  bends.  t 

f 

The  following  items  of  general  interest  we  take  \ 
from  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ^'  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advaccenient  of  Science,** 
which  commenced  its  ninth  annual  meeting  in 
Providence,  R..  1.,  on  the  15th  of  8th  mouth. 

Temperature    of  the   Planets. — Prof. 
Loomis  read  a  paper  on  the  temperature  of  the 
planets.     Ascertaining  the  temperature  which  , 
the  earth  would  have,  in  case  the  heat  of  the  , 
sun  should  be  withdrawn,  to  be  81°  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit,  he  proceeded  to  assume  that  to  be  ' 
the  temperature  of  the  planetary  spaces.  Tacitly  • 
assuming  also  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  produces  ' 
an  effect  on  other  planets  precisely  similar,  with 
relation  to  its  intensity,  to  that  pfoduced  upon 
the  earth,  he  goes  on  to  assign  to  Jupiter  and 
the  planets  beyond  it  a  temperature  differing  not 
more  than  a  degree  from  that  of  the  stellar  spaces, 
to  Mars  a  mean  temperature  of  ll*'  above  zero 
at  the  equator  and  51^  below  at  the  poles ;  tc; 
Venus  a  temperature  of  230^^  at  the  equator  and. 
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2^  at  the  poles,  and  to  Mercury  1,006°  at  the 
quator  and  386o  at  the  poles.  If  our  moon  had 
n  atmosphere  of  the  same  density  as  ours,  its 
lean  temperature  would  be  the  same ;  but  as  it 
ad  no  appreciable  atmosphere,  that  would  make 
slight  change,  and  he  would  place  it  at  40^. 
Jut  this  temperature  must  be  much  more  un- 
ettled  than  ours,  as  the  lunar  day  is  more  than 
;3  times  as  long  as  ours.  Applying  these  re- 
ults  to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  he  concluded 
hat  it  could  exist  only  on  the  polar  regions  of 
i^enus,  her  equatorial  regions  being  hotter  than 
Doiliog  water,  and  the  equatorial  regions  of  Mars 
saving  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point. 

Zodiacal  Light. — Dr.  Geo.  Joaes,  U.  S.  N., 
ietailed  a  number  of  astronomic  observations, 
f  this  nebulous  light,  made  at  sea  on  a  voyage 
DO  China. 

Only  some  vague  notices  of  the  Zodiacal  Light 
occur  in  ancient  authors  before  it  is  distinctly 
and  briefly  mention  by  Chuldrey  in  1661.  It 
was  first  carefully  observed  by  Cassini,  an  Italian 
by  birth,  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris.  He 
thought  it  an  emanation  of  the  sun.  His  asso- 
ciate Tacio  thought  it  a  ring  around  the  sun. 
Miran,  in  1731,  thought  it  an  atmosphere  con- 
nected with  the  sun.  In  all  subsequent  specu- 
lations no  new  observations  after  Cussini's  were 
used  till  1832. 

After  discussing  the  various  theories  that  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  this  phenomcn,  and 
finding  that  no  one  of  them  will  answer  to  the 
facts  developed  by  his  observations.  Dr.  Jones 
proposes  as  an  alternative,  the  existence  of  a 
nebulous  ring  around  the  earth,  the  reflection  of 
which  is  made  apparent  to  us  in  that  luminous 
track  of  an  elongated  triangular  figure,  noticed 
in  the  evening  after  twilight. 

We  may  well  query  he  remarks — if  the  i/odi- 
cal  Light  comes  a  from  nebulous  ring  around  our 
earth  and  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  may  not 
the  shooting  stars  and  even  the  aerolites  have 
their  origin  there  ?  Observations,  1  think,  show 
that  there  is  a  constant  commotion  within  the 
ring  itself ;  may  not  the  nebulous  matt<;r,  half 
agglomerated  here  and  there,  be  shot  by  thcf-e 
commotions  beyond  its  sphere,  and,  caught  by 
the  attraction  of  the  earth,  be  drawn  down  till, 
striking  our  atmosphere,  they  glance  in  any 
casual  direction,  and  taking  fire  become  consumed, 
thus  giving  us  the  shooting  stars  ?  And  may 
not  this  nebulous  matter,  still  further  solidified, 
affxjrd  us  the  a)rolitc8  ?  For,  if  such  matter  could 
have  once  afibrdcd  us  our  moon  it  may  easily 
aff'ord  bodies  such  as  jcrolites  are  found  to  be. 

What  is  .nebulous  tnatter  ?  My  observations 
throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  very 
inuisparcnt,  for  1  luul  no  difiieulty  in  seeing  stars 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  through  its  most  efl'ulgont, 


and  therefore  densest  portions.  But  transpa- 
rency does  not  argue  tenacity  as  a  matter  of  course : 
for  rock  crystal  and  the  diamond  are  the  most 
transparent,  while  they  are  the  densest  and  hard- 
est of  all  bodies.  But  of  whatever  composed,  I 
do  not  suppose  the  ring  of  the  zodiacal  light  to 
be  composite,  for  its  internal  disturbances  are 
opposed  to  this.  But  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, such  reasonings  cannot  satisfy  us  :  they 
only  beckon  us  to  be  searchers  and  further  col- 
lectors of  facts. 


CORAL  REEFS. 

In  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Redack  and 
Ralick  Islands,  (or  the  Marshal  Islands,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,)  extending  over  a  spread 
of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  not  a  stone  or 
fragment  of  a  rock  is  to  be  seen  other  than  coral ; 
all  the  old  lands,  with  their  hard  rocks,  have 
disappeared  beneath  the  sea  ;  and  so  valuable  are 
even  the  smallest  pebbles  of  hard  rock,  that  when- 
ever a  drift  tree  is  thrown  ashore  on  one  of  the 
islands,  its  roots  are  instantly  searched,  and  any 
little  stones  that  are  entangled  therein  are  carried 
to  the  chief  as    droits  belonging  to  the  crown." 

The  aspect  of  these  ^'  atolls,''  as  they  are 
called,  is  peculiar.  The  dark  clear  blue  water 
of  the  unfathomable  ocean  rolls  around  them, 
kept  in  long  gentle  undulations  by  the  perpetual 
breath  and  impulse  of  the  trade-wind.  This 
long,  lazy  swell,  meeting  suddenly  with  the  ob- 
struction of  the  steep  wall  of  (he  reef,  lifts  itself 
into  vast,  wide,  continuous  ridges  of  blue  water, 
that,  rising  higher  and  higher,  at  last  roll  over 
and  fiill  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  in  broad 
cataracts  of  foam.  One  great  ring  of  snow-white 
surf  thus  environs  the  whole  reef-mass  except  at 
the  leeward  openings,  forming  a  well  marked 
boundary  between  the  deep  blae  of  the  ocean 
and  the  bright  grass-green  water  of  the  tranquil 
and  comparatively  shallow  lagoon  inside.  The 
little  islets  on  the  ring  of  the  reef  are  margined 
by  beaches  of  glittering  white  sand,  covered 
with  grecji  bushes,  and  often  crowned  by  the 
pliant  stem  and  gently  waving  plumes  of  (he 
graceful,  feathery  cocoa-palm.  The  elements  of 
the  scene  are  few  and  simple  ;  yet  it  is  not  oiily 
beautiful  but  most  impressive.  The  bright  con- 
trast of  the  color  seen  under  a  tropical  sun,  with 
the  clear  deep  sky  overhead  ami  the  few  piled  up. 
mountain(uis  and  stationary  clouds,  looking  like 
towers  of  woolpacks,  wliieh  are  characteristic  of 
the  Pacific  horizon,  pleases  and  sati.vfies  the  eye, 
while  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  with  the 
contemplation  of  such  wonderful  results  spring- 
ing from  the  apparently  antag«>nistie,  but  really 
united,  action  of  the  great  force  of  nature.  The 
great  internal  disturbing  agencies,  and  the  de- 
structive action  of  waves  and  winds  are  together 
set  at  defianoe  and  overeouje  by  the  vital  energies 
and  powers  of  itich  an  iD!<ignificAnt  animal  as  a 
little  polyp. 
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The  high  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whether  sur 
rounded  by  an  encircling  barrier  reef  or  not,  have 
likewise  generally  many  features  in  common. 
They  rise  into  lofty  peaks  and  ridges  in  the  in- 
terior, grass  grown  but  bare  of  trees,  from  which 
radiate  many  buttress-like  ridges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines  that 
open  into  valleys  as  they-^roceed  toward  the 
sea.  Each  radiating  ridge  has  its  sides  also 
closely  and  deeply  furrowed  by  rocky  glens  that 
run  straight  from  its  crest  on  either  side  into 
the  valleys,  and  each  ends  frequently  in  a  craggy 
promontory  that  juts  into  the  sea,  with  dark  pre- 
cipices of  dark  rock  separating  the  valleys  from 
each  other.  Over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  ridges, 
as  well  as  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys  and  ravines, 
spread  dark,  umbrageous  forests,  while  groves  of 
cocoa-palms,  bamboos,  breadfruits  and  the  broad- 
leafed  banana  extend  a  cross  the  more  open  and 
level  tracts.  Under  these  trees  the  inhabitants 
build  their  huts,  cultivate  their  gardens  and  lead 
their  simple  and  light-hearted  lives.  If  such  an 
island  have  an  encircling  reef,  the  lagoon  between 
it  and  the  land  forms  a  tranquil  sea-lake  or 
natural  harbor  in  which  the  natives  may  disport 
themselves,  while,  as  the  reef  often  closes  in  upon 
the  land  and  cuts  this  off  where  the  precipitous 
dividing  ridges  that  bound  each  valley  strike 
into  the  sea,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
adjacent  valleys  have  no  easy  method  of  com- 
munication either  by  land  or  water,  and  are 
thus  apt  to  form  isolated  districts,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  often  at  enmity  with  each 
other. — Dublin  University  3Iagazine. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  quiet  and  steady.  Sales 
of  standard  brands  for  export  at  $8  00  per  barreL 
Sales  deliverable  all  this  nnonth  at  $7  75  a  $7  81. 
The  sales  for  home  consumption  are  at  $8  00  up  to 
$8  37  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  $9  50  per  barrel.  Little  is  doing  in  Rye  Flour  ; 
sales  are  reported  at  $6  25.  Penna.  Corn  Meal  is  held 
at  $4  50  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
prices  are  still  quite  firm — the  millers  are  holding  off 
for  increased  receipts  and  lower  prices.  Small  sales 
of  prime  Penna.  and  Southern  red  at  $1  86,  afloat, 
and  $2  00  for  fair  and  prime  white.  Penna.  Rye  is 
firm  at  $1  12,  mostly  in  store.  Corn  is  scarce  at  91 
a  92c,  in  store.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand  ;  sales  of  ordi- 
nary and  good  Pennsylvania  at  40  a  41c. 

IpLDRTDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
li  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  npxt,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  1 5— 2m.      Eld  ridge's  Hi/l,  Salem  Co.,  IS  .J. 


GREEN  LAWN  FEMALE  SEMINARY  will  corr 
mence  the  Winter  Session  on  the  5tb  of  Elevent 
month  next.    Terms,  $50  for  Twenty  weeks.  Coiu^I 
petent  Male  and  Female  Teachers  will  have  charge  J 
and  Lectures  will  be  given  on  various  branches  taught] 
For  Circulars  address 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal,  , 
Unionvilli  P,  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa,  I 
9th  mo.  29th— 4t.  pd. 

KENNETT  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  nex  j 
Session  will  open  on  the  5th  day  of  Eleventl  ' 
month,  1855.  The  course  of  study  will  embrace  al  !■ 
the  branches  of  a  solid  English  education.  Terms  foi  |[ 
Boarding,  Tuition,  &c.,  $55.00  per  session  of  Five  ill 
Months.  Pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  Foi|i 
reference,  &c.,  address  • 
SAMUEL  MARTIN,  Principal, 
9th  mo.  22d — 4t.  Keflneit  Square,  Pa.  ; 

IT  is  intended  to  commenr  •  the  Winter  Session  ol 
LONDON  GROVE  BO  ABIDING  SCHOOL  FORi; 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Elpventhij 
month  next.    Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks..    For  t- 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars,! 


enquire  of 
9th  mo.  22. 


BENJ.  SWAYr 
London  Grove  P.  0. 


111  ci pal  J 
r  Co.,  Pa.  'j 


TTJANTED, — A  young  man,  (with  or  without  a 
.  VV  family.)  who  is  a  good  miller  by  trade.  A 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  given. 
Address  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  O.,  Whiteside  Co.,  III. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  ^ 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  mile?  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Matb«- 
matics  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to        JANE  HILLBORN', 

Byberry,  Pa. 

References. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Cam<|en,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
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aEMARKS  UPON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ONE 
LORD,  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT, 
(Concluded  from  page  452.) 

Reason  of  itself  is  so  inadequate  to  the  know- 
edge  of  divine  mysteries  or  truths,  that  her  most 
iignified  champions  are  at  this  day,  and  for  many 
ges  have  been  strenuously  combatting  each 
)ther's  most  finished  systems  of  divinity  (so 
;alled  by  them.)  Like  the  potsherds  of  the 
liarth,  they  dash  one  against  another,  greatly  to 
he  confusion  and  reproach  of  every  babel  in 
Christendom.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  that 
'  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand 
)ut  after  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  very  masters 
n  Israel,  to  establish  a  kingdom  or  house  upon 
he  sand  of  human  reasonings,  their  buildings  do 
ind  will  fall ;  "  for  God  will  dcstroij  the  icisdoni 
[f  the  wise,  and  hring  to  nothing  the  understand- 
n<j  of  the  iirxidenl.'^  A  superstructure  thus 
■rccted  on  the  sand,  may  have  been  so  propped 
iip  by  sophistry  and  art  as  to  maintain  a  consid- 
irable  degree  of  credit  and  even  veneration,  for 
everal  ages;  but  sooner  or  later  all  such  grow 
ut  of  estimation,  as  the  fallacy  of  their  pretended 
upport  has  been  perceived.  l*cople's  eyes  have 
)cen  so  far  opened,  as  to  see  some  part,  more  or 
ess,  of  the  deception,  and  so  the  tottering  build- 
Dg  has  tumbled,  and  great  has  sometimes  been 
\\Q  fall  tlwreof. 

And  yet, — alas  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
Hth  all  its  boasted  abilities,  its  rational,  and  as 
ome  would  have  it,  almost  infallible  faculties! — 
;io  sooner  has  the  absurdity  of  one  once  ceie- 
ratcd  system  been  clearly  discovered,  and  the 
tysteni  itself  therefore  rejected,  but  the  minds  of 
ilie  same  men,  who  liave  just  seen  and  rejected 
he  one,  have  readily,  (such  is  the  tyrannic  sw.iy 
<  I' human  reasonings,  when  onco  believed  suOi 
i  Hit  for  the  diseovery  of  divine  trutlis,)  with 
igernessand  avidity,  embraced  another  babel  of 
nifusion,  as  ill  founded  and  as  unsupported  as 


the  other.  And  some  have  thus  revolved  from 
one  confused  system  and  abturd  opinion  to 
another,  till  they  have,  in  the  course  of  life,  cm- 
braced  much  of  the  many  false  doctrines  which 
have  prevailed  in  their  day,  and  some  have 
finally  landed  in  an  opinion  as  foreign  from 
truth  as  any  they  have  rejected,  or  perhaps  come 
about  to  the  first  they  held  \  and  I  doubt  not  but 
multitudes  will  still  go  the  round  of  this  uncer- 
tain circle,  seeing  there  is  but  one  infallible  way 
for  any  to  escape  it  entirely,  and  that  is,  for  all 
who  think  seriously  of  religious  things,  to  attend 
to  truth  in  the  inward  parts. 

Pilate  asks  ''what  is  truth  ?"  Christ  says,  ''I 
am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  He 
surely  is  so.  He  speaks  truth  in  all,  whether 
they  will  hearken  to  it  or  not.  He  enlightens 
all :  and  his  words  of  truth  in  all,  and  his  light 
in  all,  will  in  time  and  eternity  be  the  condem- 
nation of  all  that  live  and  die  regardless  thereof, 
or  rebellious  against  it;  for  the  word  which  he 
has  spoken  in  the  heart  shall  judge  us  all  at  the 
last  day. 

Many  ignorantly  deny  this,  and  that  Christ  is 
by  his  light,  grace,  or  spirit  in  all.  Oh  !  how 
little  they  are  aware  that  some  do  certainly  know 
that  they  could  not  possibly  deny  these  truths 
unless  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  Father  and  the  son.  All  that  rightly 
know  them,  know  that  the  same  which  formerly 
condemned  them  for  all  evil,  even  though  they 
then  knew  not  what  it^was,  and  positively  denied 
its  divinity,  is  now  known  to  be  Christ  in  them, 
the  hope  of  glory,  their  light,  their  life,  and  con- 
solation. They  know  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  him  ;  they  have  the  wiincss  in  themselves; 
others  may  deride,  but  they  still  know  and  he- 
licve,  yea,  '•  know  in  whom  they  do  believe," 
know  that  it  is  he  and  not  another.  Moreover, 
they  know  that  there  is  no  clear  knowledge  of 
him  without  this  inward  ao<|uaintance  with 
hiin. 

Some  deny  Iiis  actual  indwelling  in  the  t«aint!<, 
and  his  inward  appearance  in  all  tlio  wicked  to 
condemnation  ;  this  is  no  less  than  at  once  avow- 
ing that  they  themsolves  know  him  not.  Thoy 
talk  of  him  aH  at  a  distance,  as  if  they  know  iiiiu 
by  the  scriptures  only  after  the  tlo^h  ;  he  WMi 
once  known  afUr  the  thsh;  ^\ti/rt  uow  hnicf/nr(h 
know  i/c  him  no  more,"  said  llie  ap.wtio  ;  and 
himself  said,  '*  lie  dwelleth  with  y»»u  huJ  oha.l 
bo  in  you."  .lohu  xiv.  17. 
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"  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  I"  Is 
this  only  through  the  scriptures  ?  By  no 
means ;  it  is  universal,  at  the  door  of  all  hearts, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Burn  the  Bible  and  he 
still  will  knock.  Though  we  heartily  bless  God 
for  the  use  of  the  scriptures,  in  X)ur  own  lan- 
guage, and  are  highly  edified  and  comforted  in 
reading  them,  when  opened  by  the  light  of  Christ, 
but  we  may  be  deprived  of  these.  Many  good 
Christians  have  been  so  all  the  days  of  their 
^ves,  and  many  others  for  many  years,  by  one 
circumstance  or  other  j  but  no.,man,  no  circum- 
stance, or  complication  of  circumstances,  can  de- 
prive us,  if  W8  love  God,  of  the  true  light  that 
enlightens  all.  A  light  to  enlighten  the  very 
Gentiles,  and  the  true  glory  of  God's  inward 
Israel ;  yea,  in  them  the  very  Aope  of  their  glory . 
And  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  come  in  and  sup 
with  them,  a  ad  they  with  him,  and  thus  become 
the  hope  of  their  glory  too,  that  he  knocks  at 
the  doors  of  all,  who  have  not  yet  opened  to  him, 
nor  received  him. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  his  indwell- 
ing in  those  who  have  willingly  received  him, 
in  the  way  of  his  being,  appearing,  and  knocking 
in  those  who  do  all  they  can  to  get  rid  of  him, 
keep  him  out,  and  stifle  his  convictive  voice  and 
knockings.  So  that,  though  he  must  be  really 
in  all  such  in  a  certain  sense  and  manner,  at 
whose  doors  he  knocketh,  for  his  knocking  is 
not  an  external  thing  or  act,  it  is  called  knock- 
ing to  convey  the  idea  of  his  striving,  in  love 
to  the  soul,  so  to  come  into  full  possession  of  the 
heart  and  affections,  as  cordially  and  joyfully  to 
sup  with  the  soul,  and  the  soul  with  him  ;  yet. 


kill  and  make  alive. This  Christ,  the  life,  may 

say  in  regard  to  the  work  of  life  in  every  true 

Christian  ;  something  in  depraved  man  must  be 

wounded  and  slain,  and  something  in  him  must 

be  healed  and  made  alive,  before  he  can  live  to 

God  in  that  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

Now,  what  can  kill,  but  he  that  can  bind  the  ; 

strong  man,  and  cast  him  out,  and  spoil  his 

goods ;  he  that  can  finish  sin  and  make  an  end 

of  transgression  ?    And  then,  who  or  what  can 

make  alive,  but  he  that  brings  in  everlasting  , 

righteousness  instead  thereof?    And  if  this  be 

so,  then  it  is  clear  that  Christ  the  light,  the  life, 

the  tree  of  life,  the  bread  of  life,  the  righteous-  i 

ness  and  justification  of  him  that  believes  in  the 

light,  and  so  becomes  a  child  of  the  light,  is  also  1^ 

the  condemnation  of  him  that  believes  not  in, 

but  rebels  against  the  light.    And  there  is  no  ; 

getting  rid  of  this  condemnation,  but  by  wholly  i| 

submitting  to  the  ministration  thereof ;  if  it  be  ' 

rightly  submitted  to,  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  ] 

to  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  the  ' 

soul  has  sinned  against  him,  it  will  in  due  time 

.   .  .  .       .    ■  I 

be  clearly  seen,  how  it  is  that  the  ministration 

even  of  condemnation  is  glorious  ;  and  that  be-  ! 

cause  being  rightly  endured,  it  leads  the  soul| 

directly  on  to  the  ministration  of  justification,! 

which  is  much  more  glorious.  :{ 

Here  the  poor,  tried,  but  submitting  soul,] 

even  in  the  very  agonies  of  extreme  condemna-j 

tion  and  righteous  judgment,  still  says,  with  Job,  j 

"though  he  slay  me,  3'et  will  I  trust  in  himj"f 

and  with  Peter,  or  the  disciples,  "  to  whom  shall  j 

we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life, 

Here  a  hope  takes  place,  that  he  who  kills  will 


I  say,  though  he  is  and  must  be  really,  in  all,  in  1  make  alive  ;  and  this  hope  was  never  yet  disap- f 
a  true  sense,  at  whose  hearts  he  thus  knocketh,  I  pointed  in  any,  who  have  rightly  endured  th(| 
still  this  hinders  not  but  that  he  does  truly  day  of  the  Lord's  indignation  and  fierce  wratl  j 
^'corae  in"  to  those  who  open  to  him.  I  against  sin  ;  for  this,  rightly  endured,  never  fails'' 

He  is  in  all ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  he  could  1  to  destroy  the  devil  and  all  his  works;  thoroughly 
not  by  his  light  be  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  1  not  in  part  only,  but  thoroughly  to  cleanse  tbt- 
but  he  is  not  in  tlieir  affections,  nor  their  guide  j  floor  of  the  heart.  This  slays  the  enmity  ;  her 
in  their  actions  ;  and  this  is  the  entrance  which  '  the  life  is  lost,  is  slain,  and  crucified,  on  thi 
he  delights  in,  and  is  knocking  and  pleading  for,  j  cross  of  Christ;  and  this  soul  must  and  will  live 
and  until  he  obtains  it  in  good  degree,  he  cannot  |  nor  can  all  the  gates  of  death  prevail  against  hii 
be  their  actual  saviour,  or  their  hope  of  glory.  j  life  in  God  ;  he  thus  abiding  in  the  death  aii" 
Thus  we  see  he  is  all  in  all,  both  in  condem-  |  loss  of  his  own  life. 


nation  and  ju-<tification  ;  for  being  in  all,  such  as 
are  governed  by  his  holy  influence  must  unavoida- 


This  is  salvation  by  Christ ;  this  is  being  save  ; 
by  his  life  :  it  is  immutably  ordained,  "  he  tha' 


bly  feel  peace  and  reconciliation  ;  whilst  such  as  j  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it."    There  is 
strive  against  him,  resist  his  spirit,  and  do  de- !  great  ado  about  imputation  of  Christ's  righteom ; 
spite  thereunto,  must  as  unavoidably  feel  con-  !  ness  to  souls  defiljed  with,  and  living  in  sin  ;  bi 


demnation.  Thus  he  is  a  flaming  sword,  turn^ 
ing  every  way  to  guard  the  tree  of  life,  against 
all  that  have  any  thing  in  theni,  that  wars 
against  the  life  of  the  Lamb,  in  their  own  souls. 

The  Lamb,  or  in  other  words,  the  life  of  the 
Lamb,  is  the  tree  of  life  that  grows  in  the  midst 
of  the  paradise  of  God,  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  Nothing  can  heal  the  nations,  but 
Christ  the  Lamb.  He  is  the  life,  he  is  the 
heiler,  the  binder  up;  *'  I  wound  and  I  heal,  I 


the  life  in  sin,  yea,  the  very  life  of  sin,  must  1 
lost,  or  else  eternal  life  will  be  lost.  It  is  tb 
very  doctrine  of  him,  whom  many  are  strivin 
to  make  to  "serve  with  their  sins,"  and  as 
"  cloak  for  their  sins,"  by  imputation;  thoug 
himself  has  declared,  that  now  he  has  come  ar 
done  what  he  has,  "they  have  no  cloak  for  the. 
sins." 

The  doctrine  of  imputation,  rightly  unde 
stood,  is  very  precious  to  the  true  believer  • 
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Christ  J  though  he  knows  it  belongs  not  to  a  state 
of  present  sinfulness,  but  to  those  who  are  washed 
and  made  clean,  and  to  no  soul  any  whit  further 
than  he  is  so,  really  so.    This  soul  feels  the 
blessed  benefit  of  imputation,  and  of  non-imputa- 
tion also.    This  is  the  blessed  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  will  not  impute  sin ;  no,  he  forgives  his 
sins.    Here  is  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  and  mercy  of  Grod  in 
Christ ;  here  his  former  sins  are  covered,  as  it 
were,  or  blotted  out,  or  passed  by;  here  he  is  re- 
conciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son  ;  the 
mighty,  immense  score  of  his  old  sins,  however 
formidable,  is  not  equal  to  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  so  is  not  suffered  to  prevent  his  being 
saved  by  the  life  of  Christ.    Indeed,  every  soul 
that  is  saved,  is  saved  by  his  life  inwardly  re- 
vealed ;  for  though  the  reconciliation  to  God  in 
regard  to  past  offences  is,  and  must  be  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  that  not  without  our  being 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  real  death  to 
sin,  filling  up  what  remains  behind  of  his  suffer- 
ings, yet  the  joy  of  God's  salvation  is  only  known 
in  and  by  the  life  of  Christ  in  man,  Christ  in  us 
the  hope  of  glory.    He  that  rightly  believes  in 
Christ,  not  every  historical  believer,  not  every 
one  that  believes  with  man's  faith,  or  the  faith 
of  the  creature,  but  every  one  who  believes  with 
that  faith,  which  is  livingly  felt  to  be  of  the 
operation  of  God,     out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers   of    living   waters.'^    This  Christ  has 
promised;  it  cannot  fail.    Every  true  believer 
witnesseth  it;  it  is  in  him  a  well  of  living  water, 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.    He  can  say, 
"  Spring  up,  0  well  I" — he  can  sing  livingly 
unto  it :  here  is  the  new  song,  the  song  of  salva- 
tion.    This   is  being   saved  by   the   life  of 
Christ.    These  can  never  despise  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  in  its  true  meaning ;  they  bow 
down  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  forever ; 
they  acknowledge  the  remission  of  their  mani- 
fold sins  ;  they  give,  they  sing  glory  to  God  on 
high,  in  that  he  so  loved  us,  that  lie  gave  his 
only  begotten  son  for  us ;  they  ascribe  their  re- 
conciliation wholly  to  Christ,  but  can  never  be 
such  idle  dreamers,  as  to  imagine  that  he  saves 
people  in  their  sins,  or  that  his  merits  are  im- 
puted to  such  as  are  daily  crucifying  him  in  the 
spirit,  so  as  to  justify  them  in  the  sight  of  God. 


DOMESTIC  ENDEARMENTS. 

I  hold  it  indeed  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a  mind 
not  poised  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  be  insensible 
to  the  pleasure  of  home,  to  the  little  joys  and 
endearments  of  a  family,  to  the  affection  of  re- 
lations, to  the  fidelity  of  donjcsties. 

Next  to  being  well  with  his  own  conscience, 
the  friendship  and  attachment  of  a  man's  family 
;ind  dependents  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  cotn- 
iurtable  circuuistances  of  his  lot. 


Extracts  from  a  Memoir  of 'RicnAB.B  Reynolds, 
hi/  his  grand-daughter. 

Under  feelings  of  deep  reverence  and  affection, 
I  undertake  the  task,  which  has  been  allotted  to 
me,  of  giving  some  account  of  the  life  of  my 
grandfather,  Richard  Reynolds. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing,  to  attempt  to  portray  the 
character  of  another, — to  trace  the  footsteps  of 
one  who  has  passed  away  from  the  earth, — to 
collect  the  scattered  signs  and  records  of  his 
mind's  existence, — knowing,  the  while,  that  there 
is,  in  every  human  being,  an  inner  life,  which 
cannot  be  penetrated.  And  this  is  peculiarly  to 
be  felt,  in  the  present  instance,  of  one  whose 
whole  conduct  was  governed  by  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  and  a  sensitive  shrinking  from 
the  observation  of  others. 

There  was  nothing  in  my  grandfather's  station 
in  life,  in  his  attainments  in  any  branch  of 
science  or  literature,  or  in  any  circumstances 
connected  with  him  or  his  family,  to  render  him 
a  man  of  public  mark  or  interest.    It  was  solely 
through  his  self-denying  benevolence  and  ex- 
tended beneficence  that  he  became  so  widely 
known  in  his  life-time,  and  that  becomes  before 
us  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since 
:  he  was  removed  from  this  earthly  scene.  So 
greatly  was  he  esteemed  in  his  native  place,  that 
shortly  after  his  death  a  meeting  was  held  in 
i  Bristol  to  consider  the  most  appropriate  mode  of 
j  recording  his  worth  and  perpetuating  his  name  ; 
1  and  a  charitable  society  was  formed  and  entitled 
I  ''The  Reynolds  Commemoration  Society."  And 
'  shall  he  who  was  so  beloved  and  respected  by 
I  his  fellow-citizens,  as  to  win  from  them  this  testi- 
mony to  his  virtues  and  beneficence,  be  suffered 
to  remain  unremembercd,  and  almost  unknown, 
'  in  the  habitations  of  his  descendants  ? — shall  his 
I  labors  of  love,  and  his  self-denving  life,  exist 
I  only  in  the  recollection  of  the  few.  who  must 
I  soon  follow  him  to  the  grave  ? 

He  departed  this  life,  leaving  behind  him 
children,  and  grandchildren,  and  groat  grand- 
children,— and  now  his  son, — alone  in  his  gene- 
ration,— is  the  beloved  graiidfither,  whose  sons 
and  daughters,  fast  approaching  the  evetiing  of 
their  dai/,  I8fek  as  he  did  on  their  children's 
children  playing  around  their  hearths, — and  they 
would  not  that  these  should,  one  day,  nsk,  and 
ask  in  vain,  — Who  was  the  Hoynolds,  whose 
name  has  thus  been  perpetuated  ? 

Richard  Reynolds,  b<ui»  in  I>rist»il,  aooor^ing 
to  a  meuiorantiuni  in  his  own  handwriting,  on 
the  1st  of  Novcn>l>or,  (>.  S.,  in  tlie  year  17Hr>, 
was  the  only  son  of  Kiehard  and  Jano  Krynolds, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  f.imily 
probably  joined  this  sect  at  the  ooniuienooment, 
as  the  ujarriage-crrtifieale  of  Miehnel,  \\w  frtllier 
of  the  above-mentionetl  Kiehard  Koynold",  fur- 
namcd  the  '*  Honest,"  is  dated  in  the  year  1704, 
and  is  signed  by  hia  father  .>lioh.'ieI  as  a  wilne.<'», 
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who  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  early  converts  to  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  certificate  is  in  the  usual  form  (essentially) 
of  these  documents,  as  required  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  Quaker  mode  of  conducting  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  in  their  public  assemblies  ;  and 
as  so  few  of  my  grandfather's  descendants  now 
remain  in  the  fc'ociety,  an  extract  from  it  is  here 
given.  The  name,  parentage,  occupation  or  sta- 
tion in  life  of  the  parties  being  set  forth,  also  the 
fact  of  their  having  given  due  notice  of  their  in- 
tention of  marriage,  and  of  their  having  been 
declared  clear  of  all  other  similar  engagements, 
and  as  having  the  consent  of  their  parents,  it  thus 
proceeds  :—  "  Now  these  are  to  certify  all  whom 
it  may  concerne,  &c.,  this  ffoure  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  twelvth  month,  called  Ffebruary,  in 
they  yeare,  according  to  the  English  account,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fbure.  They  the 
said  Michaell  Reynolds  and  Susanna  Bromley  ap- 
peared in  a  publick  assembly  of  the  said  people 
and  others  mett  together  for  that  end  in  their 
publick  meeting  place  att  Stratford  aforesaid, 
He  the  said  Michael  Reynolds  taking  the  said 
Susanna  Bromley  by  the  hand  did  solemnly  and 
expressly  declare  that  he  did  take  her  (the  said 
S.  B.)  to  be  his  wife — and  then  and  there,  in  the 
said  assembly,  the  said  Susanna  Bromley  in  like 
manner  holding  him  (the  said  M.  R.)  by  the 
hand,  did  soleainly  and  expressly  declare  that 
she  did  take  him,  the  said  M.  R.,  to  be  her  hus- 
band— and  each  of  them  did  solemnly  promise  to 
be  loving  and  faithful  to  each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  husband  and  wife,  until  it  should  please 
the  Lord  to  separate  them  by  death — and  the 
said  Michaell  Reynolds  and  Susanna  Bromley  as 
a  further  confirmation  thereof,  did  then  and  there 
to  these  presents  set  their  hands,  &c.,  &c.''  To 
this  certificate  there  are  about  twenty  signatures, 
three  of  which  are  expressed  by  a  mark. 

Young  Richard  Reynolds  was  sent  to  school, 
at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  to  a  Friend,  named 
Thomas  Bennet,  of  Pickwick,  in  Wiltshire.  The 
little  boy,  who  was  leaving  his  home  for  the  first 
time,  to  go  to  school,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
was  set  forth  on  his  journpy  in  a  primitive  style, 
under  the  care  of  a  carrier,  on  horseback  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  he  often  pleasantly  referred 
in  later  years,  as  contrasting  with  the  early  habits 
of  ease  and  indulgence  which  he  saw  encouraged 
in  many  of  the  families  around  him.  Another 
incident,  which  he  used  to  relate,  was  no  less 
illustrative  of  the  simple  manners  of  that  period, 
when  one  or  two  pence  a  week  was  the  whole  of 
his  allowance  of  pocket-money,  although  bis 
father  was  in  a  lucrative  business  as  an  iron  mer- 
chant. On  his  first  return  to  school,  after  the 
holidays,  one  of  his  companions  ran  up  to  him, 
as  he  entered  the  play-ground,  saying,  "  Dick, 
thou  owes  me  a  p'enny."  Dick  immediately  paid 
the  penny,  which  was  the  only  one  that  he  pos- 


-and  he  keenly  felt  his  poverty,  but  he 
also  felt  the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  the 
debt.  In  after  life,  the  principle  of  owing  no 
man  anything,  he  ever  most  scrupulously  main- 
tained; and  when,  in  managing  the  concerns  of 
others,  he  had  to  endure  a  temporary  infringe- 
ment of  this  habit  of  punctuality,  it  occasioned 
him  a  degree  of  distress,  that  would  be  thought 
by  some  almost  a  refinement  upon  honesty. 

The  defective  education  existing,  probably  in 
most  schools  of  the  same  class,  at  that  period, 
may  be  inferred  by  a  proceeding  of  the  boys  at 
Thomas  Bennet's,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would 
not  occur  at  the  present  day,  UnderstandiDg 
that  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  consisted  of 
children  whose  parents  were  members  of  the  es- 
tablished Church, — and,  in  the  ignorance  of 
their  prejudiced  minds,  conceiving  that  a  diver- 
sity of  religious  profession  was  a  just  ground  of 
hostility,  they  resolved  to  go  in  a  body,  and 
valiantly  fight  the  Church  boys.''  Sallyitfg 
forth  accordingly,  for  this  especially  unquakerly 
purpose,  they  encountered  the  other  party,  who, 
unacquainted  with  their  design,  met  them  with 
so  much  civility,  and  in  so  courteous  a  manner, 
that  their  hearts  instantly  relented,  and  they  re- 
turned home  secretly  convicted,  and  ashamed  of 
their  unworthy  project. 

Whilst  at  this  school,  Richard  Reynolds  was 
guilty  of  the  only  deliberate  falsehood,  which,  as 
he  used  to  say,  he  believed  he  had  ever  uttered 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  He  had  been  accused 
of  some  fault,  of  which  he  wa'--,  in  reality,  inno- 
cent ;  but  appearances  were  so  much  against  him, 
that  the  master,  feeling  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
urged  the  hoy  to  confess,  promising  forgiveness 
to  induce  him  to  do  so,  and  threatening  him  with 
a  fiogging  if  he  continued  obstinate.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  in  maintaining  his  innocence, 
until  he  was  ordered  by  the  master  to  go  into* 
the  adjoining  room,  in  which  was  the  girls' 
school,  and  there  to  ask  for  the  instrument  of 
this  degrading  punishment.  The  corporal  pain, 
and  even  the  disgrace,  he  would  have  borne  ;  but 
he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  endure  this  great 
humiliation, — and  he  pleaded  guilty. 

For  years  this  sin  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  con- 
vinced the  master  of  his  unintentional  injustice, 
and  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  his  severity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Thomas ; 
Bennet  took  a  sincere  and  permanent  interest  in 
the  future  welfare  of  his  pupils,  and  that  he 
gained  and  preserved  their  esteem  and  afi"ection. 

Richard  Reynolds  was  removed  from  Thomas 
Rennet's  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  just  as  a 
growing  taste  for  classical  study  had  taught  him  . 
to  value  the  time  and  opportunity  for  making  | 
further  progress,  especially  in  the  Latin  language. 
History  had  also  become  a  favorite  pursuit ;  and 
it  was,  I  believe,  about  this  time,  that  his  iin-«i 
agination  was  so  much  excited,  by  the  braver, 
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ind  heroism  of  the  soldier's  character,  and  the 
ylory  of  skilful  and  successful  warfare,  that  he 
iad  felt  a  strong  desire  himself  to  embrace  a 
military  life. 

Of  his  conduct,  or  of  anything  which  might 
mark  the  progress  of  his  character,  during  the 
next  six  years,  we  unfortunately  know  little  or 
nothinfr,  beyond  what  may  be  inferred  from  one 
of  his  letters,  written  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  (and  a  copy  of  which  is  here  given,) 
to  John  Maccappen,  a  young  man  for  whom  he 
had  formed  a  sincere  and  arJent  attachment, — 
in  which  mutual  pleasure  in  each  other's  society, 
and  a  strong  sympathy  in  each  other's  tastes  and 
pursuits,  was  combined  reverence  for  religion, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  bo  guided  by  its  prin- 
ciples. 

To  John  Maccappen. 

Ketlaj,  March  mil,  1758. 
My  dearest  Friend, — I  have  often  thought 
one  reason  why  many  letters  we  receive  from  our 
friends  are  read  with  indifference,  compared  with 
others  received  from  the  same  persons,  is  our  not 
being  in  the  same  disposition  or  frame  of  mind 
with  the  writer.  That  this  letter  may  not  want 
that  advantage,  I  will  tell  thee,  I  have  been  re- 
flecting on  the  many  occurrences  we  have  been 
jointly  concerned  in  since  the  time  we  first  be- 
came acquainted.  We  were  both  young,  appren- 
tices to  the  same  trade  and  in  the  same  street. 
A  similitude  of  circumstances  and  inclinations 
was  the  foundation  of  our  intimacy,  productive 
of  very  salutary  effects  to  me.  I  remember  with 
pleasure,  one  of  our  first  evening  walks  together 
in  the  rope-walk,  that  our  conversation  was  seri- 
ous, and  concluded  with  joint  resolutions,  that, 
let  others  do  as  they  would,  we  determined  to  be 
religious.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us, 
could  we  have  as  easily  practised  as  resolved  ! 
but  alas  !  I  too  soon  gave  back,  too  soon  returned 
to  my  former  follies,  and  added  new.  I  fear  I 
was  the  means  of  engaging  thee  in  the  practice 
of  many  things  thou  wast  conscious  were  not 
right  and  wouldst  not  have  done,  had  not  my  ex- 
ample strengthened  the  temptation  and  increased 
that  disposition  we  all  naturally  have  to  what  is 
wrong  ;  but  yet,  we  have  great  reason  to  bo  thank- 
ful to  that  frracious  Preserver  of  men,  that  we 
were  not  suffered  to  be  guilty  of  any  gross  sins. 
Oh!  my  friend,  my  dearest  friend,  may  we  be 
jrrateful,  may  our  future  conversation  be  influ- 
enced thori'by,  and  may  we  for  the  time  to  come, 
be  as  i\('lpmects  and  incentives  to  each  other  in 
the  way  that  is  right!  I  protest,  lean  never 
reflect  on  the  many  hours  we  have  spent  together, 
but  I  am  seized  with  a  sort  of  tender  melancholy, 
an  agreeable  pensivencss.  Mow  frecjuent  were 
our  excursions  to  ('lifton  and  over  the  Downs  ! 
how  often  to  the  river  side,  and  the  Hot-well 
rocks  !  but  above  all,  the  square  was  our  most 
common  resort.  There,  how  often  we  talked 
down  the  summer's  sun  I 


Those  days  are  gone,  irrevocably  gone,  and  we 
are  separated  by  too  great  a  distance  ever  to  hope 
for  the  like  again.  But  let  me  conjure  thee  to 
come  and  see  me,  if  it  be  but  for  a  short  time. 
The  spring  is  coming  on,  and  I  expect  thou  wilt 
be  too  buvSy  when  that  is  far  advanced  to  come 
then. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

PacHARD  Reynolds. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


Prepared  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the 
years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them." 

This  scripture  passage  was  brought  to  mind, 
when  reflecting  upon  the  removal  of  John 
Blakey,  late  of  Fallston,  Maryland,  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  and  LydiaW.  Blakey,  who  died  after  a 
short  and  severe  illness  on  the  16th  of  6th  mo. 
last,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.  We  believe  it 
was  by  taking  heed  to  this  injunction,  that  our 
young  friend  was  able  to  lay  down  his  life  in 
peace. 

His  mother's  testimony  concerning  him  is, 
that  while  full  of  life  and  energy,  he  adhered 
closely  to  the  principle  of  life  within — no  one 

}  could  persuade  him  to  depart  from  its  teachings. 

'  No  wickedness  or  cruelty  dwelt  within  him,  and 
instead  of  contending  when  things  went  as  he 
thought  wrong,  he  would  turn  away  and  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  tears.  He  was  unwilling 
to  absent  himself  from  meetings  appointed  for 
divine  worship,  and  even  the  morning  he  was 
taken  sick,  could  not  be  prevailed  cn  to  stay  at 
home,  remarking  the  meeting  would  be  small. 
He  assembled  with  his  friends,  but  went  imme- 
diately to  bed  on  his  return,  and  in  one  short 
week  rendered  up  his  life  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
desiring  his  mother  not  to  grieve,  saying,  it  was 
all  right  he  should  be  thus  taken.  He  was  a 
youth  of  fine  principles,  and  was  strengthened 
to  bear  testimony  against  speaking  of  the  fail- 
ings of  others,  by  not  only  refraining  therefrom 
himself,  but  checking  the  disposition  when  ap- 
parent in  other.-',  saying  he  doubted  not  he  had 
faults  of  his  own,  which  might  be  equally  re- 
provable. 

It  is  not  with  a  desire  to  n(Io,/izv  that  these 
points,  remarkable  in  one  so  young,  are  bnmght 
into  view,  but  rather  with  the  hope  that  his  ex- 
ample may  stimulate  those  who  are  left  a  little 
longer  upon  this  transit(»ry  8oen<%  to  seek  wij*- 
dom  and  with  all  thoir  gettings,  get  undor.xtftiui- 
ing.  "  'I'hen  shalt  th-m  walk  in  thy  w.«y  safely, 
and  thy  Uu\i  shall  not  stumble  ;  when  thou  lio»t 
down,  thou  shall  not  bo  afraid — yea  tlu)U  shalt 
lie  down  and  thy  t-leep  .>hall  be  sweet." 


Nature's  real  wants  are  few;  but  the  cravings 
of  fancy  are  infmitc. 
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From  W.  Armi»taad'8  Select  Miscellanies. 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE    DISUSE    OF   MUSIC  IN 
RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray 
with  the  understanding  also :  I  will  sing  with 
the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understand- 
ing also/' — (1  Cor.  xiv,  15.) 

To  those  who  believe  that  they  can  neither 
proach,  pray,  nor  sing,  in  an  acceptable  manner, 
without  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  use  of  artificial  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, even  the  simplest  that  can  be  devised, 
must  be  irrelevant.  It  is  accordingly  declined 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
devotions,  lest  it  should  supersede  those  qualifi- 
cations for  which  they  are  engaged  reverently  to 
wait  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  either  to  preach,  pray,  or  sing,  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also;  or  if  not 
especially  gifted  or  required  to  perform  either  of 
these  duties  in  an  audible  manner,  that  they  may 
be  employed  in  solemn  attendance  on  the  imme- 
diate teaching  and  ministrations  of  the  good  word 
of  life,  in  themselves,  or  as  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered through  prepared  and  appointed  instru- 
ments, in  whose  solemn  exercises  they  may  thus 
become  capable  of  uniting  in  spirit  to  their  own 
edification. 

Friends  are  a  people  brought  forth  under  the 
cross  in  a  remarkable  degree;  many  requisitions 
of  duty  of  which  they  are  made  sensible,  have 
involved  a  measure  of  suffering  and  sacrifice  that 
appears,  to  the  eyes  of  human  reason,  greatly  to 
exceed  the  proportionable  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  such  apprehended  duty  is  attach- 
ed. The  declining  to  take  off"  a  hat  as  an  act  of 
complaisance  to  a  fellow  creature,  or  to  any  as- 
semblage of  fellow  creatures,  because  it  is  a  token 
of  homage  due  only  to  the  Creator;  the  address- 
ing of  persons  by  their  proper  names  only,  when 
no  especial  relation,  natural  or  civil,  admits  of  a 
further  distinction,  because  more  consistent  with 
Gospel  simplicity  than  the  epithets  of  modern 
times;  the  use  of  a  single  pronoun  to  an  indi- 
vidual because  the  adoption  of  the  plural  was 
originally  derived  from  the  corrupt  source  of 
pride  or  adulation  ;  the  substitution  of  numerical 
distinctions  for  the  heathen  names  of  days  and 
months,  because  the  use  of  the  latter  is  not  strictly 
consonant  with  the  renunciation  of  all  idolatrous 
practices;  and  lastly,  the  abstaining  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  most  attractive  art  (that  of  music), 
even  as  a  serious  recreation,  or  engagement,  be- 
cause of  its  obviously  ensnaring  tendency,  are 
all  peculiarities  in  which  they  cannot  expect  the 
concurrence  of  other  Christian  professors,  who 
have  not  been  made  equally  sensible  of  a  reli- 
gious obligation  to  the  observance  of  them.  It  is 
enough  for  those  who  have  been  made  so,  to  sub- 
mit without  hesitation,  whether  they  may  or  may 
not  be  able  fully  to  apprehend  all  the  purposes  of 
unerring  Wisdom,  in  dictating  such  observances 


to  a  people  who  have  been  raised  up  in  these 
latter  days  to  bear  a  distinguished  testimony  to 
the  immediate  government  of  Christ  in  his  pure- 
ly spiritual  appearance. 

It  is  observable  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  New  Testament  of  instrumental  music,  ex- 
cept in  the  Apocalypse,  where  harps  are  described 
as  are  also  golden  vials  full  of  odors,  the  one 
as  significant  of  the  praises,  the  other  of  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  ;  and  certainly  not  proposed 
as  models  for  our  imitation.  That  vocal  music 
was  practised  by  the  primitive  disciples  and  their 
blessed  Master,  is  no  proof  that  it  remains  to  be 
an  instituted  part  of  religious  worship,  except  ua- 
der  such  qualifications  as  undoubtedly  accom- 
panied the  performance  of  it,  when  thus  aided  by 
the  presence  and  the  example  of  him  who  alone 
fulfilled  all  righteousness,  both  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  dispensation.  As  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  was  probably  performed  the  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn  after  the  Paschal  supper ;  which 
from  that  time  forward  became  commemorative, 
as  it  was  before  typical,  of  him  who  is  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  though 
according  to  the  apprehensions  of  Friends,  not 
designed  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  second  coming  in 
spirit,  as  the  everlasting  Head  of  his  own  Church. 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  indeed,  mu- 
sic, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  especially 
recognized  ;  and  while  sanctioned  by  Divine  au- 
thority, was  confessedly  a  most  impressive  sign 
of  devotional  afl"ections;  but,  like  all  external 
signs,  it  is  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
substance  which  it  was  intended  to  indicate,  and, 
in  common  with  some  others,  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate character,  it  has  been  much  exhibited  in 
this  state  of  separation  during  many  ages  of  the 
professing  Christian  church.  If  then,  a  company 
of  sincere  believers  have  apprehended  themselves 
called  upon  to  bear  testimony  in  doctrine  and 
practice  to  the  essential  enjoyment  of  the  sub- 
stance, as  separable  from  the  shadow  or  sign, 
when  the  latter  is  not  renewedly  dictated  by  a 
degree  of  spiritual  influence;  may  they  be  faith- 
ful to  their  tru  t,  leaving  others  at  equal  liberty 
to  seek  the  substance,  through  the  medium  of  the 
sign,  who  believe  they  are  best  maintained  in 
such  conjunction,  unless  experience  shall  conduct 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  more  excellent  way. 


DRESS. 

Now,  I  am  aware  these  things,  respecting 
dress,  &c.,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  mens'  wisdom  des- 
pised, and  thought  of  no  consequence;  indeed,  of 
themselves,  I  am  persuaded  they  are  of  no  con- 
sequence, or  if  done  from  a  wrong  motive,  may 
be  rather  injurious  than  otherwise;  yet,  when 
the  Lord  commands,  it  becomes  his  creatures  to 
obey,  and  not  to  reason  about  it,  whether  of  con- 
sequence or  not. 

When  I  felt  a  desire  to  reason  about  it,  the 
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sample  of  Naauiaa  the  Syrian  was  brought  to 
oy  remembrance.  When  the  prophet  ordered 
lim  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan,  his  pride 
ind  wisdom  were  offended;  he  wanted  some 
!;reat  thing  done,  somewhat  pompous,  and  agree- 
ible  to  the  ideas  of  his  worldly  mind ;  and  had 
lot  his  servants  been  wiser  than  their  master, 
le  might  have  continued  in  his  disease;  but  the 
jvent  proved,  how  despicable  soever  the  means 
ippeared,  it  fully  answered  all  he  could  wish ; 
here  fore  it  is  good  for  any  one  who  feels  ocea- 
.ionally  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  against  any- 
thing, however  trifling  it  may  appear,  not  to  con- 
;ult  with  flesh  and  blood,  not  to  reason  about  it, 
mt  give  up  in  simplicity  of  mind;  and  then  I 
im  persuaded  it  will  be  found  of  more  conse- 
juence  than  was  apprehended;  for  if  we  are  not 
■aithful  in  the  little,  how  can  we  expect  the 
greater  will  be  committed  to  us?" — J.  SpalJiivj. 


TRUST  IN  PROVIDENCE. 

Oliver  Heywood,  a  pious  man  who  lived  in 
:he  seventeenth  century,  suff"ered  at  various  times 
■'or  his  religious  opinions,  and  was  often  reduced 
:o  great  difficulties  through  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  His  biographer  relates  the  follow- 
ng  anecdote  which  he  declares  to  be  perfectly 
luthentic.  At  one  time  his  stock  of  money  was 
:|uite  exhausted,  the  family  provision  entirely 
consumed,  and  his  servant  Martha,  who  had 
lived  in  the  family  for  many  years,  had  furnished 
for  their  support  all  the  savings  she  had  previ- 
Dusly  laid  by.  Oliver  still  trusted  that  God, 
v7hom  he  had  desired  to  serve,  would  yet  pro- 
vide for  the  extreme  need  of  himself  and  family. 
Mis  children  became  impatient  for  food,  and  as 
^et  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  After 
considering  the  matter,  Oliver  called  his  servant 
bo  him,  and  desired  her  to  take  a  basket,  go  to 
Halifax,  and  call  upon  a  shopkeeper  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted  in  Northgatc,  and  ask  for  the 
loan  of  live  ishillings.  If  the  shopkeeper  should 
be  kind  enough  to  lend  the  money,  he  desired 
her  to  buy  some  cheese,  some  bread,  and  such 
Dther  little  things  as  were  needed  in  the  family. 
He  concluded  with  desiring  her  to  be  as  expedi- 
tious as  she  could  be,  as  the  children  werefretful 
jt'or  watit  (»f  something  to  cat.  He  desired  the 
Lord  would  give  her  good  speed.  JMartlia  went 
;is  directed,  but  wiieu  she  came  near  the  house 
where  she  w;is  to  beg  the  loan  of  five  shillings, 
through  timidity  and  baslifulncss  her  heart  failed 
I  her.  She  passed  by  the  door  again  and  again, 
but  could  not  gather  courage  enough  to  go  in 
and  tell  her  errand.  At  lengtli  the  storekeeper, 
who  was  standing  at  his  shop  door,  noticed  her, 
and  called  her  to  hini.  He  iu(|uired  if  she  was 
not  Oliver  Heywood's  servant.  With  an  anxious 
heart  sh(i  replied  in  the  ailirnjative.  On  this  he 
pxpresst'd  his  gladness,  saying,  "  Some  friends  at 

M  have  remitted  to  me  five  guineas  for  your 

master,  and  1  was  just  thinking  how  I  could  con- 


trive to  send  it."  Martha  burst  into  tears,  and 
for  some  time  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  The 
necessities  of  the  family,  the  trust  of  her  master 
in  Providence,  the  seasonableness  of  the  supply, 
all  pressing  upon  iTer  mind  at  once,  quite  over- 
powered her.  At  length  she  toid  the  store- 
keeper upon  what  errand  she  had  come  to  Hali- 
fax, and  how  her  courage  had  failed  at  the 
thought  of  asking  him  to  ISnd  her  poor  master 
money.  The  tradesman  was  affected  at  the  nar- 
ration, and  bade  Martha  freely  come  to  him,  if 
the  like  necessity  should  at  any  future  time 
press  on  them.  She  purchased  the,  necessary 
provisions,  and  then  hastened  home,  to  lighten 
the  hearts  of  the  almost  famishing  household. — 
Buck's  Anecdotes. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  ?  Come 
they  not  hence  even  of  your  lusts,  that  war  in 
your  members  James  iv.  1.  Through  these  in- 
quiries left  upon  record  in  the  scriptures  of 
truth,  we  may  presume  that  the  apostle  .James 
considered  the  unsubjected  passions  of  man  to 
be  the  fruitful  source  of  evil.  The  same  apos- 
tle tells  us,  "The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.'^ 

According  to  the  views  thus  held  up,  we  can 
readily  decide  which  influence  would  most  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness  and  enable  us  also  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  us. 
We  can  readily  perceive  that  if  we  are  under 
the  government  of  fleshly  lusts,  strife  is  engen- 
dered, which  brings  trouble — but  if  these  fleshly 
lusts  are  subject  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,  peace  is  our  portion. 

Is  not  the  inquiry  then  one  of  great  interest, 
how  are  we  to  know  our  creatureJi/  desires  made 
suhject  to  the  heavenlij  government  ?    We  know 

It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  bis 
own  steps,"  but  we  also  know  the  blessed  lan- 
guage of  gospel  invitation  is,  "  If  any  mnn  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  who  giveth  libe- 
rally and  upbraideth  none,"  yea,  the  guidance 
of  the  Divine  spirit  is  not  withheld  from  those 
who  seek  it,  and  it  will  ever  prove  suifivicnt  to 
load  those  who  are  governed  by  it  out  from  un- 
der the  bondage  of  sin,  and  establish  them  in 
all  purify  and  love. 

(jonje,  then,  ye  who  are  weary  of  the  thral- 
dom of  this  world's  spirit,  and  seek  nnother  rw 
Icr.  ('Omo,  yield  yoursidvos  as  sul  jecls  of  the 
sweet  influences  of  iieavonly  love,  under  whoso 
governmi'Ut  the  spirit  of  strife  h«»h  no  place, 
and  reeeive  in  lieu  thereof  "  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  easy  to  bo  entreated,  full  of  niorcy  nud 
good  fruits,  without  partiality  \Niihout  hj- 
poerisy."  J.  «1. 

lO/A  mo.,  1855. 
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True  Science  cocsists  of  the  principles 
which  enter  into  the  superstructure  of  universal 
nature,  and  can  only  mislead  when  its  applica- 
tion is  erroneous. 


F  RI  E  N  D  S'  1  N  T  E  L  L  I  G  E  NCK  U. 


PHILADELPHIA^  TENTH  MONTH  13,  1855. 

The  remarks  of  our  friend  Gr.  D.  are  given 
in  a  kind  spirit,  and  contain  so  mufeh  that  may 
be  projQtable,  that  although  they  were  not  intend- 
ed for  publication,  we  take  the  liberty  of  insert- 
ing them. 

We  unite  in  the  sentiment,  'Hhat  our  useful- 
ness, either  as  individuals  or  as  a  body,  depends 
entirely  on  our  devotedness  to  God yet  it  is 
not  for  us  to  judge  whether  our  brother  is  "re- 
fusing to  yield  obedience  to  the  grace  of  God? 
and  is  pursuing  his  own  course,"  so  long  as  the 
fruits  he  brings  forth  do  not  give  evidence  of  be- 
ing from  the  corrupt  tree.  With  regard  to  the 
essay  in  question,  it  was  admitted  as  the  produc- 
tion of  an  honest  man,  who  believed  he  had  some- 
thing to  suggest  that  would  benefit  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  who  had  a  right  to  be  heard. 

Lulijard,  9th  mo.  17th,  1855. 

»  *  *  I  feel  as  interested  as  ever  in  the  pub- 
lication and  spread  of  your  paper.  I  think  it  has 
been  conducted  wisely  and  discreetly,  yet  there 
is  once  in  a  while  an  article  that  does  not  cor- 
respond with  my  feelings.  That  long  essay  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishman,  pointing  out  the  means 
necessary  to  abolish  slavery,  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment a  superficial,  powerless  argument. 

And  then  the  invitatitm  given  to  Friends  to 
enter  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  proposed  plan,  I  think  was  entirely 
wrong.  1  have  long  been  satii^fied  in  my  mind 
that  our  usefulness,  either  as  individuals  or  as  an 
organized  body  of  profe  ssed  Christians,  especially 
as  respects  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  depends 
wholly  upon  our  devotedness  to  God. 

The  great  work  necessary  to  abolish  slavery 
is  to  change  the  governing  principle  in  the  soul 
of  man.  Just  as  long  as  man  refuses  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  pursues  his 
own  course,  just  so  hmg  he  is  in  the  slave  power, 
and  notwithstanding  he  may  talk  much  about 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  use  great  exertions  for 
its  abrogation,  he  is  still  in  the  very  power  out 
of  which  slavery  springs  as  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence. And  all  his  labor  and  all  his  efforts  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  to  endeavor  to  cast  out 
devils,  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  devils.  The 
truth  is,  we  do  not  live  in  a  world  of  chance,  but 
in  a  world  governed  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws. 
And  we  may  just  as  well  undertake  to  dethrone 


Omnipotence  as  to  bring  about  results  contrarf 
to  those  laws.  Therefore,  dear  friend,  the  desiii 
of  my  mind  is  that  we  may  all  of  us  endeavcii 
to  draw  near  unto  God  ;  live  in  strict  obedienc  ii 
to  what  he  requires  of*  us  ;  watch  and  pray  con  I 
tinually ;  take  up  the  cross  daily,  and  then,  ii'j 
this  waiting,  humble,  obedient  state,  we  shall  no  is! 
only  be  qualified  at  times  to  lend  a  hand  of  hel] 
to  a  friend  or  neighbor,  but  our  own  souls  wil; 
be  filled  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  j 

G.  D.  I 

Errata  in  Ko.  28  of  the  Intelligencer.. — Neaiftj 
the  bottom  of  the  first  column  on  page  436,  in| 
the  Memoir  of  Willet  H.  Hunt,  for  "  6th  month"! 
read  bth  month;  and  about  the  middle  of  thef 
j  first  column  on  page  437,  for  "  to  whom"  read 
when. 

THE  RULE  OF  LOVE  AND    THE  RULE  OE  FEAR.  I 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 
"To  mould  the  Soul  and  form  the  moral  Man." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  besti 
manner  of  training  up  the  young.    The  kindest!; 
of  parents,  the  wisest  of  guardians  are  sometimes  | 
sadly  perplexed.    The  old  adage  "  Spare  the  rod,  j 
and  spoil  the  child,"  is  voted  as  obsolete  by  most  4 
persons  of  the  present  day  and  generation.    The  * 
rule  of  love  is  regarded  as  far  more  potent  in  a  1 
general  sense  than  the  rule  of  fear.    This  is  on  ^ 
the  principle  that  persuasion  is  better  than  harsh-  > 
ness,  reasoning  better  than  blows.    And  yet  we  j 
are  told  by  some  of  (he  most  experienced  teach-  ij 
ers,  men  who  are  not  only  clear  of  head,  but  bene-  i 
volent  in  heart,  that  there  are  exceptions,  and  i 
that  in  some  cases  the  most  rigid,  the  most  \ 
rigorous  policy,  is  necessary.    This  is  perhaps,  r 
true.    There  are  few  rules  to  which  there  are  not  { 
exceptions.    There  are  few  systems  that  must  j 
not  be  varied  at  times,  and  although  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  gentle  reproof,  a  kindly  re-  ' 
buke,  a  persuasive  appeal,  will  have  far  more 
efi"ect  than  severe  censure  or  physical  punish- 
ment— there  may  he,  and  there  doubtless  are  in- 
stances where  the  latter  course  is  necessary.  The  t 
modern  philosophy,  generally  speaking,  is  that  of  i 
kindness  and  gentleness.    We  should  win  the  • 
respect  of  our  children,  secure  their  confidence  \ 
and  deserve  their  love,  and  thus  obtain  an  influ-  ; 
ence  and  a  power  over  them  that  are  almost  in-  * 
vincible.    But  how  shall  this  best  be  accom- 
plished ?    How,  if  defective  ourselves,  either  in  . 
temper  or  in  mind,  shall  we  so  impress  character, 
manners,  and  morals  upon  the  pla.'itic  nature  of 
our  offspring,  as  to  render  them  obedient,  affec- 
tionate, dutiful  and  faithful  to  all  their  obliga- 
tions ?    How,  if  we  be  peevish  and  fretful,  if  we 
give  way  to  the  bursts  of  passion  and  tlie  mad- 
ness of  prejudice,  can  we  look  for  truth,  sincerity, 
and  affability  in  the  creatures  of  our  example?  : 
How,  if  we  meet  them  with  reproaches,  rebukes  ' 
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id  domestic  despotism,  can  we  inspire  frankness, 
ncerity,  confidence  and  love?    These  questions 
)ver  the  whole  ground.  They  define  the  relative 
uties  between  parent  and  child.    The  young  are 
iturally  imitative,  and  therefore,  to  them,  ex- 
nple  is  every  thing.    Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
ood.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
lat  we  advocate  the  doctrine  that  children  are 
iturally  perfect,  and  that  they  require  no  watch- 
ilness,  no  vigilance,  no  restraint.    It  is  exactly 
therwise.    They  must  be  taught  first  by  ex- 
:nple,  and  then  controlled  and  restrained  by  the 
leans  best  suited  to  their  particular  dispositions.  ( 
1  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  already  ob- 
jrved,  by  the  gentleness  of  persuasion,  the  in- 
uence  of  love,  and  the  power  of  reason.  But 
hen  these  will  not  avail,  and  are  wholly  disre- 
arded,  some  more  vigorous  policy  will  be  found 
bsolutely  necessary.    It  seems  to  us  that  the 
reat  error  and  its  bitter  fruits  are  to  be  found 
I  the  two  extremes — over  indulgence  in  the  one 
ise,  and  excessive  harshness  in  the  other.  In 
le  first,  the  child  is  permitted  to  grow  up,  reck- 
iss,  vicious  and  disobedient,  because  of  the  want 
,f  proper  restraints;  and  in  the  last  he  is  ren- 
ered  hypocritical,  revengeful  and  malignant,  in 
Dnsequence  of  the  domestic  despotism  of  home, 
a  the  one  case  he  is  petted  and  spoiled,  his  errors 
re  described  as  virtues,  his  insolence  as  smart- 
ess,  his  pertness  as  readiness  and  wit,  and  thus 
e  is  absolutely  taught  to  be  insulting,  disobedi- 
it  and  insolent.    In  the  other,  he  is  indirectly 
acouraged  to  become  distrustful,  watchful,  de- 
jitfal,  and  all  through  the  rule  of  fear,  and  to 
Scape  severe  penalties  for  trivial  errors  at  home, 
[he  proper  policy  lies  between  these  two  ex- 
jemes.    Children  should  be  regarded  as  child- 
]in,  and  treated  as  such.    It  is  unfair  and  un- 
atural  to  expect  in  them,  the  care,  the  gravity, 
le  decorum  and  the  knowledge  that  can  only 
e  acquired  by  age,  experience  and  proper  train- 
ig  ;  and  while  allowance  is  made  for  youth  and 
is  indiscretions,  while  the  errors  and  infirmities 
lie  pointed  out  and  corrected,  the  other  foUy^ 
!  lould  be  carefully  avoided  of  commending  when 
rebuke  is  necessary,  and  applauding  when  a 
;od  of  dissent  or  a  word  of  reproof  would  be  far 
'lore  appropriate.    And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  much 
Usier  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  in  this  connexion 
i;in  to  practice  it.    We  have  known  instances 
;i  which  the  kindest  of  parents,  the  most  watch- 
il,  the  most  generous,  and  yet  the  most  obscrv- 
ig,  have  been  sadly  unfortunate  with  their 
iiildren.    They  have  resorted  to  every  means, 
1(1  ill  vain.    They  have  adopted  first  one  policy 
jnd  then  another,  and  only  to  be  still  further 
|(irplcxed.    At  tin's  moment,  how  many  families 
1  Philadelphia  are  pained  to  the  very  heart,  by 
'  10  reckless  and  profligate  conduct  of  one  of  their 
1  rubers,  one  too,  iicrliaps,  who  may  possess 
any  generous  (jualities,  who  may  have  had 
i  vished  upon  him  every  tenderucss,  expense  and 


care,  and  who  yet,  from  evil  associates,  vicious 
habits,  or  an  ungovernable  temper,  may  be  the 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  anguish  !  Still, 
even  with  such,  kindness  is  perhaps  the  best 
policy,  for  sooner  of  later,  unless  the  heart  be 
hard  as  adamant,  and  the  principles  base  beyond  • 
redemption,  it  must  eventually  exercise  its  magic 
influence.  This  kindness  should  not,  however, 
be  indiscriminate,  improvident  and  unassociated 
with  gentle  rebukes,  mild  appeals,  and  salutary 
restraints.  It  should  be  remembered  that  none 
are  hopeless,  and  that  there  are  times^  seasons 
( and  circumstances,  when  conviction  flashes  upon 
the  mind,  and  with  it,  a  determination  to  amend, 
reform  and  pursue  the  better  and  brighter  way. 
Such  a  time,  such  a  season,  should  be  constantly 
sought  for.  There  are  prodigals  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  the  touching  parable  of  Holy  Writ 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  its  sublime  yet 
gentle  lesson  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  ever  be 
disregarded. — Fa.  Inquirer. 


BEAUTIFUL  EFFECT  OF  PAIN. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  pain  is  its 
tendency  to  develop  kind  feelings  between  man 
and  man ;  to  excite  a  friendly  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  others  toward  the  person  immediately 
afliicted.  No  sooner  is  a  person  attacked  with 
illness,  than  a  corresponding  degree  of  interest 
is  excited  in  his  behalf.  Expressions  of  solici- 
tude for  his  welfare  are  put  forward,  offers  of 
assistance  are  made,  old  friendships  arc  revived, 
new  ones  developed ;  all  this,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  essentially  connected  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  sickness.  AVere  it  not  for  this,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  this  sympathy,  and 
there  would  be  no  manifestation  of  it.  Every 
man  would  be  left  to  battle  with  the  attacks  of 
illness  as  he  could;  and  no  kind  voice  would  be 
raised  to  cheer  him  in  his  hours  of  solitary 
gloom ;  no  tender  hands  put  forth  in  ofl&ces  of 
kindness ;  no  midnight  watchers  volunteer  to 
attend  his  bedside.  In  contemplating  the  uses 
of  pain  that  a  gracious  God  has  attached  to  our 
constitution  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  existence, 
is  there  any  one  that  calls  for  louder  admiration 
than  this,  whfoli^  unites  the  whole  family  of 
Adam  in  one  universal  brotherhood;  which 
gives  exercise  to  the  noblest  cliaritios  of  our 
nature,  and  which  is  the  means  of  securing  to  us, 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  most  sec  their 
value,  the  tenderest  assistance  of  the  best  and 
kindest  feelinjis  of  our  nature? 


To  rUESEUVK  GVM  Ar.VUIC  Soi.l  TlONS. — A 

few  drops  of  nlc«^liol,  or  any  essential  oil,  will 
preserve  a  quart  of  the  mucilage  of  "  gum  arn- 
bic"or  "gum  tragacanth '*  from  spoiling.  A 
small  quantity  of  dissolved  alum  will  prosorvo 
flour  paste.  A.  c. 
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GIFT  FI103I  AN    ABBESS  TO  HER  NUNS. 
[Concluded  from  page  440. j 

Zeal  for  the  Honor  of  God. — Perfect  Religious. 

The  true  happiness  of  the  perfect  religious  con- 
sists in  the  honor  of  God.  Her  most  pungent 
'  sorrow  arises  from  the  experience  how  little  his 
divine  plenitude  of  perfections  and  holiness  affects 
his  sinful  and  insensible  creature,  man. 

As  she  loves  God  above  all,  so  his  interests 
are,  in  her  estimation,  above  all  other  interests. 

The  humiliations,  injuries,  or  contumely,  there- 
fore, which  she  herself  receives,  inflict  upon  her 
no  permanent  sorrow.  All  the  good  she  is 
favored  to  dispense,  she  rejoices  should  be  attri- 
buted not  to  her  own  natural  disposition,  or 
talents,  but  as  the  work  and  gift  of  his  grace 
only  ;  and  that  her  fellow  creatures  should  recog- 
nize it  simply  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  great  power 
and  mercy  of  God.  She  bears  continually  in 
her  heart  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist.  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.'^ 

As  mankind  mostly  live  in  awful  forgetfulness 
of  God,  add  all  his  mercies  are  commonly  repaid 
with  insensibility  and  ingratitude  ;  so  the  sins  of 
the  children  of  men  pierce  her  heart  with  deep 
and  genuine  sorrow.  She  may  truly  say  with 
David,  my  zeal  hath  consumed  me,  because 
mine  enemies  have  forgotten  thy  works."  Psalm 
cxix.  139.  She  afflicts  her  soul  then,  and  re- 
fuses to  be  comforted.  She  mourns  not  only 
over  the  sins  of  the  church,  but  over  her  own 
sins,  and  over  the  instability  and  frequent  infi- 
delities of  her  own  heart,  which  should  attach 
itself  by  a  permanent  adhesion  to  God  its  centre. 

She  knows  she  is  called  by  his  grace  to  fulfil 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  Seek  the  Lord  and 
his  strength,  seek  his  face  evermore. Psalm 
cv.  6.  Comparing  herself  with  this  holy  stand- 
ard, she  is  deeply  humbled  at  her  own  falling 
short  ]  weighed  in  the  pure  and  holy  balance  of 
the  sanctuary,  she  feels  herself  to  be  utterly  want- 
ing, and  she  therefore  prostrates  herself  in  deep 
and  unfeigned  self-abasement  and  self-abhorrence, 
in  the  dust  of  humiliation  at  his  feet.  But  be- 
cause the  same  God  who  imparts  to  her  the  sense 
of  her  own  nothingness  and  vileness,  also  vouch- 
safes to  manifest  his  redeming  love  to  her  soul, 
and  the  sufferings  by  which  he  hath  blotted  out 
her  sins,  and  pardoned  her  iniquities  ;  so  though 
she  remains  deeply  contrite,  she  is  yet  not  utterly 
confounded.  Nay  she  esteems  this  very  humilia- 
tion a  blessing,  since  God  only  imparts  the  grace 
of  living  faith  to  those  who  have  applied  with 
fidelity,  that  of  genuine  repentance. 

lm])€rfect  Religious. 

The  imperfect  religious  has  very  little  zeal 
or  even  concern  for  the  honor  of  God. 

She  imagines  herself,  however,  to  be  zealous, 
because  she  often  pursues  religious  occupations 
with  great  seeming  fervor ;  and  if  she  be  a  per- 
son of  talent,  both  her  imagination  and  under- 


standing are  often  well  stored  with  noble  an<  » 
affecting  sentiments,  and  with  just  and  frequentl'  e 
with  brilliant  thoughts  on  religious  subjects.    '  i 

In  reality,  however,  this  religious  seeks  he  \ 
own  honor,  and  not  that  of  God.    In  proof  oj  t 
which,  when  others  fall  short,  or  remain  in  a  s'ati|  1 
of  lukewarmness,  she  rather  feels  a  secret  pleaili  1 
sure  in  comparing  her  own  state  with  theirs,  a  J 
though  their  deadness  constituted  a  title,  or  a 
least  corroborated  her  own  title  to  acceptance  j 
instead  of  feeling  really  grieved  to  the  very  soulfe  ( 
at  seeing  the  holy  and  ever  blessed  God  thusl  \ 
ignominiously  dishonored  by  his  wretched  creaeil  l 
tures.  1  1 

She  would  indeed  feel  the  greatest  self-abhoHj  | 
rence,  did  she  even  suspect  herself  to  be  in  jf  ; 
state  of  insensibility  towaids  God.    Hence  she  ' 
assumes  an  appearance  of  zeal  and  fervor,  whict 
not  only  deceives  others,  but  deludes  herself  ; 
For  she  is  continually  busied  about  good  things  ]  i 
yet  all  her  occupations,  however  useful  they  maj|  i 
be  to  others,  profit  her  own  soul  nothing,  becausff 
they  are  not  grounded  upon  the  heart-abasin^t.  i 
sense  that  she  can  of  her  own  self  do  nothing  > 
and  that  in  truth  it  belongs  to  God  only  eithei  1 
to  pardon  sin  through  his  precious  blood,  or  tci 
purify  the  heart  through  the  operations  of  W\  \ 
holy  Spirit. 

All  her  multitude  of  devotional   practice*  ^ 
weaken  instead  of  strengthening  her,  because 
they  are  furnished  from  the  scanty  pittance  oi ; 
her  own  fund,  instead  of  being  supported  by  3 » 
continual  drawing  from  the  inexhaustible  treasury!  ( 
of  God.  _  I 

Little  does  it  avail  to  read,  to  think,  or  to  talt  ■  i 
much  of  religious  things,  whilst  destitute  of  that ' 
grace  by  which  they  are  alone  applied.  In  vain  j!  i 
does  she  strive,  by  heaping  up  an  accumulated|  i 
multitude  of  ideas,  reflections,  and  imaginations^  ( 
to  erect,  like  the  children  of  Babel,  a  tower  bjif  i 
which  she  may  ascend  to  heaven,  whilst  she  for-'f  ( 
gets  with  Elijah  to  wait  until  the  fire  fromi  \ 
heaven  itself  shall  descend  to  kindle  the  sacri- 
fice. .  - 

The  imperfect  nun  would  be  much  surpjised,'|  i 
were  she  told  that  she  only  renders  to  God  a '  i 
mere  exterior  worship.    Yet  nothing  is  moreii  ! 
true.    For  it  is  with  the  heart  man  believeth:  i 
unto  righteousness.    Now  the  heart  and  the 
understanding  are  essentially  different.     Thai ' 
which  enlightens  the  one,  by  no  means  neces-, 
sarily  vivifies  the  other.    Reason  is  the  lamp  oi 
the  one,  grace  the  manna  of  the  other.    The  un- 
fortunate religious  who  substitutes  the  former  for 
the  latter,  commits  the  same  mistakes  as  a  patient 
who,  prostrate  on  her  sick  bed,  and  opening  her 
curtains  to  the  noon  day  sun,  should  expect  that 
the  light  to  see  her  way  should  also  impart  the 
strength  to  walk  in  it. 

The  imperfect  religious,  proceeding  upon  the 
radical  error  of  looking  to  herself,  and  not  to  God, 
substitutes  theological  information  for  religious'  l 
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ace,  doctrinal  conversation  for  childlike  obedi- 
ce,  and  harsh  censures  of  the  erring,  for  that 
ep  spiritual  experience  of  her  own  heart,  which, 
th  the  sin  of  others,  discovers  the  force  of  the 
tnptation,  and  an  ungodly  self-complacence  in 
■r  own  superiority  for  that  deep  grief  at  their 
alts,  which  should  lead  her  continually  to  bear 
era  on  her  heart  before  God,  and  to  pour  out 
!r  snui  in  prayer  for  their  immortal  souls. 
Indeed  the  harshness  of  her  censures  bears  an 
act  proportion  to  the  slenderness  of  her  faith, 
le  does  not  enjoy  a  deep  and  realizing  sense  of 
e  holiness  and  love  of  God,  her  heart  is  not 
Illy  affected  by  the  state  of  alienation  and  for- 
•tfulness  of  man.  She  is  not  penetrated  by  an 
7fui  sense  either  of  the  value  of  the  soul  or  of 

■  8rnity,  therefore  she  does  not  from  her  very 
.  art  pity  and  yearn  over  those  who  are  hasten- 
:  g  to  destruction.    Nor  dots  she  experimentally 

low  the  deep  disease  of  the  human  soul  :  she 
akes  therefore  no  allowance  for  its  weakness. 
She  falls  into  the  v<ame  error  respecting  her- 
,lf,  and  she  measures  the  decency  of  her  own 
ilk  against  the  license  of  that  of  worldly  per- 
ns, forgetting  that  the  utmost  wanderings  of 
c  unawakened,  she  ought  to  view  as  small  in 

■  mparison  to  the  least  deviation  of  a  disciple,  or 
•  e  most  secret  sin  against  light  and  love  in  one 
iio  has  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
:id  who  is  under  the  teaching  of  his  holy  Spirit, 
be  carelessness  of  a  su.pine  and  reckless  world 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  deep  ingratitude 

(  allowed  deviation  in  the  children  of  God. 

If,  however,  by  any  chance  bhe  is  unavoidably 
Irced  into  a  reluctant  comparison  of  her  own 
<urse  with  that  of  the  perfect  religious,  she  pru- 
I  ritly  stops  at  the  comparison  of  their  external 
'ilk,  and  shutting  hor  eyes  to  the  wide  differ- 
I  ee  of  the  internal  principle,  she  remains  wholly 
i  sensible  of  her  state  :  considering  her  defi- 
<MJcy  under  each  article  as  trivial,  and  but  so 

tie  falling  short,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  obscr- 
'  tiun.  She  sees  that  her  defalcation  outwardly 
i  not  notorious  ;  she  flatters  herself  that  though 
1  t  as  strict  as  some,  her  deficiencies  neither  out- 
>rdiy  exclude  lier  from  the  society  of  the  reli- 
j  )us,  nor  do  they  inwardly  lead  her  into  im- 
'  Mli;ite  profanity,  nor  do  they  arise  from  any 
i  inifcstly  malignant,  profligate,  or  blasphemous 
;  ssion.  Hence  she  considers  herself  safe,  never 
].!()ll(icting  that  the  slight  defect  in  her  outward 
I  lions  is  y(!t  a  certain  Hymptom  of  the  dee]>  de- 
"  Misiori  of  tiie  heart  within  ;  and  that  it  is  by 
I;'  .slate  and  condition  of  the  heart  that  (iod 
^il  judge  tlie  sons  atjd  daughters  of  men.  In 
firitual  as  in  temporal  sicknesses,  the  torpor  of 
t  '  palsy  is  no  less  dangerous  than  tlie  raving  of 
t  ^  fever  which  distorts  the  whole  frame;  the 
J  noHt  itnperceptiblo  spot  of  the  plague  token,  is 
1  h'ss  fatal  than  the  wide  and  gaping  wound 
-  1(1  the  Lord  our  God  has  solemnly  declared 
till  he  will  as  assuredly  spue  out  of  his  nioutli 


the  tepid  Laodicean,  who  is  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
as  he  will  cast  into  the  fiery  lake  the  liar,  the 
unbelieving,  and  the  idolater. 


NUTMEG  PLANTATIO^^S  AT  SINGAPORE. 

A  Singapore  correspondent  of  the  Rochester 
Union  gives  the  following  account  of  the  nut- 
meg plantations.    He  says:    The  nutmeg  plan- 
tation I  visited  belongs  to  a  Chinaman  by  the 
name  of  Wampoa,  and  is  situated  some  four  miles 
from  the  city.    It  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
thoroughly  tropical  place  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
place  is  surrounded  by  hedge  rows  of  bamboo, 
neatly  cut,  and  within  are  large  fields  in  which 
are  planted  cocoanut,  beetleuut,  mangosteen  and 
nutmeg.    The  latter  field  embraces  nearly  fifty 
acres;  and,  like  the  others,  the  trees  are  in  regu- 
lar rows,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
about  thirty  feet  apart.    Some  are  of  very  large 
size,  and  not  less  than  thirty  feet  in  height. 
Like  coffee,  the  trees  require  great  attention, 
and  through  manuring  and  irrigation  and  the 
ground  must  be  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds. 
They  are  removed  from  the  nursery  the  second 
year,  and  for  two  years  after  must  be  kept 
covered  from  the  burning  sun  by  mats,  which 
are  spread  over  them  by  means  of  four  supports 
set  in  the  ground.    The  roots  are  also  mulched 
with  coarse  litter.    They  commence  bearing  four 
to  five  years  from  the  planting;  but  tlie  tree  does 
not  produce  its  full  crop  until  it  is  eighteen  years 
old.    The  produce  of  a  tree  is  then  worth  five  or 
six  dollars  a  year.    One  nutmeg  per  day  from 
each  tree  is  regarded  as  a  profitable  yield.  Upon 
the  tree  before  the  husk  opens,  the  fruit  does  not 
look  unlike  the  hickory  nut  before  the  shell 
drops.    They  are  fit  to  pick  when  the  outer 
shell  opens,  so  as  to  disclose  the  mace  which 
covers  the  inner  shell  that  encloses  the  fruit; 
these  trees  are  examined  every  morning  through- 
out the  year,  to  see  if  any  of  the  fruit  is  fit  to 
pick.    When  it  is  ready  to  gather,  the  mace  is 
a  most  brilliant  crimson,  and  exceedingly  pretty. 
After  it  is  plucked,  the  outer  shell  is  thrown 
away,  then  the  mace  is  carefully  taken  off,  flat- 
tened with  thQ  hand,  and  spread  on  wooden 
trays  to  dry.    It  is  occasionally  turned  over,  and 
the  rain  kept  from  it  until  thoroughly  dry,  when 
it  is  put  in  bags  for  market.    The  nut  is  also 
placed  on  wooden  or  metal  pans,  and  kept  in  the 
sun  until  the  nut  within  will  rattle  about  in  the 
shell,  when  the  shell  is  broken  olV  and  the  nut 
is  ready  to  be  parked  and  sent  to  market.  If 
the  shell  which  covers  tl>e  nutmeg  is  broken 
before  the  fruit  is  dry,  it  is  ruined  ;  and  great 
care  is  exercised,  therefore,  in  this  process  of 
drying.    Resides  the  nutmeg,  my  Chinese  en- 
tertainer derives  (]|uite  a  revenue  from  his  cocoa- 
nut,  beetlenut  and  mangosteen  orchard. 

The  mangosteen  is  held  in  the  highest  roputo 
of  any  fruit  in  the  tropics,  and  is  giMwn  in 
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greater  perfection  at  Singapore  and  Penang  than 
elsewhere.  I  must  confess  to  what  in  the 
opinion  of  my  fellow  traveller  was  regarded  as 
wanting  in  a  just  appreciation  of  its  qualities, 
when  I  dechxred  it  quite  inferior  to  the  better 
variety  of  our  peaches — or,  indeed,  to  the  Tekel 
or  white  Doyenne  peach. 


A  STRANGE  SECRET  OF  NATURE. 

The  American  Medical  G-azette  has  the  follow- 
ing curious  account  of  the  petrifaction  of  human 
bodies : 

In  the  old  Cathedral  Church  of  Bremen  is  a 
vault,  the  atmosphere  of  which  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  preserving  from  decay  all 
bodies  that  may  be  placed  therein.  Visitors 
are  shown  eight  human  bodies,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  birds,  etc.,  all  of 
which,  by  mere  exposure  to  this  atmosphere, 
have  become  dried  and  free  from  all  offensive 
effluvia,  resembling,  in  appearance,  coarse  parch- 
ment. 

The  body  nearest'  the  door  is  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish major,  said  to  have  lain  there  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years.  The  second,  that  of  a 
G-erman  student,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  duel. 
The  hard  dry  flesh  still  shows  the  sombre  wourids 
on  his  throat  and  arms.  His  body  has  been 
there  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  The 
third,  that  of  a  Swedish  countess,  whose  body 
has  remained  free  from  the  lot  of  common  mor- 
tals for  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  The 
fourth,  that  of  a  Swedish  General,  who  was  killed 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  whose  throat 
still  exhibits  the  mark  of  the  wound  of  which  he 
died.  The  fifth  is  that  of  his  aid-de-camp,  who 
lost  his  life  at  the  same  time  by  a  cannon  ball 
striking  him  in  the  side.  The  destruction  of  the 
parts  is  plainly  visible-  The  sixth  body  is  that 
of  a  workman  who  fell  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church  when  near  its  completion — four  hundred 
years  ago — and  broke  his  neck.  Owing  to  this 
accident,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  vault 
became  known ;  for  the  body  of  the  deceased 
workman  was  laid  in  this  vault,  for  a  few  days, 
and  having  evinced  no  signs  of  decomposition, 
the  singularity  of  the  fact  induced  the  authori- 
ties to  permit  it  to  remain,  and  here  it  has  re- 
mained during  all  that  time.  The  seventh  is 
the  body  of  an  English  lady  who  died  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  since  of  a  cancer  in  the  lower 
jaw;  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  still  percep- 
tible in  the  ulcerated  flesh.  The  eighth  is  the 
body  of  a  working  man  who  has  lain  here  for 
sixty  years. 

In  a  marble  sarcophagus,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  are  said  to  repose  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  Van  Engle- 
brechten ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  be  ex- 
posed to  public  view  on  account  of  some  still 
surviving  relatives  of  the  family. 


Each  of  these  bodies  retains  to  a  great  degre 
the  appearance  peculiar  to  itself  in  life.  Thu 
the  Swedish  General  was  a  short  round-face( 
man,  inclined  to  corpulency;  his  aid-de-cam| 
was  a  slender,  well-proportioned  man,  in  thrl 
prime  of  life.    As  in  general  appearance,  so  alsj 
in  facial  expression,  do  these  bodies  differ;  th<il 
parchment-like  skin,  though  drawn  tightly  ovej; 
the  bones,  still  shows  something  of  the  manne 
in  which  the  muscles  beneath  them  once  worked  } 
The  only  reasonable  solution  of  the  peculiari^f 
of  this  result  (for  no  other  part  of  the  churcldi 
possesses  it)  that  I  have  heard  is,  that  here  ah( 
the  plumber's  work  of  the  building  was  executetu 
and  the  melting  and  otherwise  preparing  tin! 
material  for  the  roof.    We  can  only  supposed 
then,  that  the  entire  chamber  became  so  sur^j 
charged  with  lead,  that  it  has  continued  eveJ, 
since  to  give  forth  vapors,  which,  forming  an 
antiseptic  chemical  compound  of  lead,  have  opef 
rated  upon  the  cadavara  exposed  to  its  influence  | 


REMARKABLE  OAK  TREE  AT  BRIGHTON.  | 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislaf 
ture  in  1837,  under  the  administration  of  Govt 
Everett,  to  make  a  zoological  and  botanical  surve  I 
of  Massachusetts,  found  the  largest  and  oldegf 
white  oak  tree  of  their  survey  at  Brighton.  Th'f 
survey  was  completed  in  nine  years;  the  resuli 
published  in  a  thick  <ictavo  volume,  drawn  u  | 
with  great  care  and  fidelity  by  George  B.  Emei  t 
son,  Esq.,  the  Chairman,  and  a  copy  of  the  sam  ( 
was  sent  to  every  town  in  the  Commonwealt  ; 
for  preservation.  As  the  great  tree  referred  t 
has  just  been  cut  down,  having  decayed  beyon 
the  hope  of  recovery,  we  give  here  the  descri[  i 
tion  of  its  enormous  size  and  great  age,  from  th  t 
pen  of  Mr.  Emerson,  one  of  the  Commissionen- 

The  picturesque  ruin  of  a  white  oak  is  stanci, 
ing  in  Brighton,  where  Nonantum  street  crosst,, 
Washington  street.   At  the  surface  of  the  groum 
it  measures,  this  1st  of  October,  1845,  twentn 
five  feet  and  nine  inches  in  circumference;  s' 
three  feet,  it  is  twenty-two  feet  four  inches;  i  ■ 
six  feet,  fifteen  feet  two  inches.     It  tapei 
gradually  to  the  height  of  about  twenty-five  fee 
where  the  stump  of  its  ancient  top  is  visib! 
below  which  point  four  or  five  pretty  lar' ; 
branches  are.  thrown  out,  which  rise  twenty  * 
thirty  feet  higher.    Below,  the  places  of  man 
former  limbs  are    covered    over  by  imnieni* 
gnarled  and  bossed  protuberances.    The  truo  • 
is  hollow  at  the  base,  with  a  large  opening  c 
the  southwest,  through  which   boys  and  me 
may  easily  enter.    It  had  probably  passed  i  j 
prime  centuries  before  the  first  English  voit'i 
was  heard  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Ba 
It  is  still  clad  with  abundant  foliage ;  and, 
respected  as  its  venerable  age  deserves,  it  nir 
stand  an  object  of  admiration  for  centuries 
come. 
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The  next  largest  oak  tree  to  which  the  Com- 
issioners  refer,  was  found  at  Bolton,  ''nearly 
pposite  Deacon  Nurse's/'  measuring,  ''in  1840, 
ineteen  feet  just  above  the  roots,  and  fourteen 
'■et  at  three  feet  from  the  ground."  Nothing 

said  of  the  age  of  this;  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
s  circumference  at  the  two  measurings  was 
aarly  six  feet,  and  eight  feet  less  than  the 
righton  oak. 

Mr.  Emerson  observes  that  the  great  value  of 
le  white  oak  has  caused  the  destruction  of 
most  all  trunks  suitable  for  timber,  so  that  it 

rarely  found  cf  a  great  size.  We  insert  his 
ascription  of  two  or  three  elm  trees  from  the 
.eport,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  size  with 
le  remarkable  oak  which  has  just  been  cut  down: 

The  great  elm  on  Boston  Common  was  mea- 
ired  by  Prof  Gray  and  myself  in  June  of  1844. 
-t  the  ground,  it  measures  twenty-three  feet  six 
iches;  at  three  feet,  seventeen  feet  eleven 
iches;  and  at  five  feet,  sixteen  feet  and  one 
ch.  The  largest  branch  towards  the  south-east, 
retches  fifty-one  feet. 

The  classical  elm  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Bo- 
nic  Garden,  Cambridge,  measured  fourteen 
et  nine  inches,  at  four  feet,  in  1838. 

In  Hinghiim,  on  the  road  leading  to  Cohasset, 
ist  below  the  turn  from  the  Old  Colony  House, 
ands  an  elm  which  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lanted  in  1729.  It  may  have  been  one  hun- 
red  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
3ars  old  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  1839,  when  I 
easured  it  in  company  with  that  excellent 
)tanist,  AVilliam  Oukes,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich.  It 
as  thirteen  feet  in  circumference  at  four  and  a 
ilf  feet  from  the  ground.  At  from  ten  to  fif- 
en  feet,  oij^ht  large  branches  are  thrown  out, 
hich  sweep  upwards  in  a  broad  curve,  making 

noble  round  head  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high, 
he  immense  roots  which,  beginning  at  three  or 
et  above  tiio  surface,  stand  out  like  abutments 

all  directions,  chiefly  west  and  east,  give  an 
ea  of  permanency  and  vast  strength.  The 
Ltremc  spread  of  the  limbs  is  forty-five  feet 
om  the  trunk,  making  the  breadth  of  the  head 
ore  than  ninety  feet.  In  the  angle  of  one  of 
10  branches,  where  we  measured  it,  was  growing 
currant  bush  with  ripe  fruit. -^Bosfou  'frana. 

For  Frinnds'  [ntpHigonccr. 

ABSALOM. 

MY    KDWARD  C.  JONES. 

Fioiii  M.ihiiuiiim's  gates  poured  out, 
A  storu  i\t)(l  biinripii'd  host, 
And  (>v('iy  lirnrt  tlio  issue  scanned, 
A  kin;;dom  yuiiicil  or  lost, 

AViiiIc  each  stronjj  pulse  was  braced  and  free, 
And  kindling  eyes  spake  victory. 
Ry  iVtiilianaun'n  }i;ates  there  stood 
A  sorrow  strieken  King; 
He  lh()(>}^ht  <>|  r.phrttiiii's  shady  wood, 
Whore  soon  tli<'  sliout  should  ring, 
An<l  Joah's  lightning  force  iuu«t  oonie, 
Against  his  ptior,  dear  Ab9ah)in. 


The  Father  then  forgot  the  King, 
And  as  his  troops  filed  past, 
His  heart  in  every  tender  string 
Was  quivering  to  the  last  : 
Quivering  as  lute  when  storms  awake, 
And  every  chord  must  bend,  or  break. 

*'0h  !  Joab,  when  the  battle's  din 

Is  thickening  on  the  air, 

Remember  that  with  all  his  sin, 

My  erring  boy  is  there  ; 

He  whom  an  infant  I  embraced, 

Ere  guilt  on  his  pure  brow  was  traced. 

True  he  has  exiled  me  from  home, 
When  age  has  seamed  my  brow, 
But,  ah  !  the  Palace  and  the  Dome 
Seem  less  than  trifles  now; 
The  blaze  of  jewelry  is  dim, 
When  my  poor  spirit  thinks  of  him. 

Deal  gently  with  him,  for  my  sake, 

Though  ruin  he  would  seek, 

Let  not  thy  loyal  an>^er  break, 

When  all  his  force  is  weak  ; 

And  when  his  Banner  droopeth  low, 

For  David's  sake  withdraw  the  blow. 

He  has  been  tempted  by  the  lure 

A  false  ambition  spread, 

But  once  his  heart  was  clear  and  pure, 

Ere  guilt  its  poison  shed  ; 

That  speaking  eye,  and  candid  brow 

His  boyhood  owned,  are  with  me  now. 

Deal  gently  with  him — he  may  yet 

Retrieve  this  bitter  wrong, 

And  while  his  eyes  the  tear-drops  wet, 

In  virtue's  ways  be  strong; 

Forget  the  traitor  in  the  child. 

And  to  my  heart  be  reconciled.'* 

The  bannered  host  have  swept  along, 

With  loyal  hearts  and  true. 

And  Joab  heads  the  valiant  throng, 

'J  he  battle-task  to  do  ; 

Ah  !  David  !  in  thy  anguish  wild. 

Justice  has  marked  and  doomed  thy  child. 


A  FRIEND. 
How  may  lovely  things  we  find 

In  earth,  ami  air,  and  sea — 
The  distant  bells  upon  the  wind. 

The  blossom  on  the  tree  ; 
But  lovelier  far  than  chime  or  flower, 
A  valued  Iriend  in  sorrow's  h»ur. 
Sweet  is  the  carol  of  a  bird 

When  warbling  on  the  spray, 
And  beautiful  the  moon's  pale  beam 

That  lights  us  on  our  way;  ^ 
Yet  loV«Uer  friendship's  look  and  word 
Than  moonlii'ht  or  than  warbling  bird. 
How  prized  the  coral  and  the  shell, 

And  valu*-!!,  too,  the  pearl  ; 
Who  can  the  hidden  tioasiires  tell 

O'er  which  the  soft  waves  curl  / 
Yet  dearer  sti'l  a  Iriend  to  nie 
Than  all  in  earth,  or  air,  or  tea. 


A  KIND  WORD. 
Is  it  not  as  ra«v  Rpokrn, 

Ah  the  word  that  giveth  pain  t 
May  ii«>l  FrientUhi|»'»  chain  when  brokePi 

He  by  kindness  linked  again  * 
Nnv,  while  lijiht  and  joy  impressing, 

'i'r\itli  njid  rrrtttndp  record, 
Frauj;lit  with  every  iovrriMgn  bletting. 

In  the  kind  forgiving  word  f 
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SEAVAGE  AND  IMPROVED  AGRICULTURE. 

Kingsley,  the  author  of  Alton  Locke,"  has 
remarked,  in  a  beautiful  article  on  marine  life, 
that  Nature  is  the  best  of  scavengers,  and  the 
eldest  philanthropist  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  re- 
form. It  is,  in  fact,  a  universal  rule  of  her 
economy  to  make  even  evil  useful  in  working 
out  the  good,  for  the  pestiferous  marsh  yields 
the  most  luxuriant  crops,  and  the  foul  carbonic 
acid  which  men  exhale  is  the  sustenance  of 
plants. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  reflection  by  the  ap- 
plication which  has  been  made,  in  Grreat  Britain, 
of  the  refuse  of  sewers  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  the  wholesome  imitation  of  Nature 
which  it  displays.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  a  practical  farmer,  at  Ash- 
barton,  England,  that  the  sewage  of  towns  might 
be  beneficially  employed  to  fertilize  exhausted 
soils.  The  results  even  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions. Lands,  which  let  at  two  pounds  an  acre, 
have  been  made  so  valuable  by  this  process,  that 
twelve  pounds  an  acre  are  now  obtained  for  them. 
In  Scotland  similar  experiments  have  led  to 
equally  surprising  results.  Poor,  sandy  soils, 
which  once  would  have  sold  fur  half  a  crown  an 
acre,  yield,  since  they  have  been  fertilized  by 
sewage,  an  annual  rent  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  an  acre. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  a  Mr.  Stothert  pro- 
poses to  construct  works  at  London,  by  which 
the  sewer  drainage  of  that  city,  instead  of  being 
wasted  as  now,  may  be  made  available  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  He  estimates  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  collecting,  mixing  and  distributing  the 
sewage  of  that  vast  metropolis  at  about  a  million 
of  dollars,  while  the  annual  receipts  from  farm- 
ers would  be  nearly  twenty  millions.  Extrava- 
gant as  this  estimate  appears  at  first  sight,  the 
facts  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  ex- 
cessive. The  total  amount  of  Lquid  sewage 
discharged  from  London  daily  is  150,000,000 
gallons,  equal  to  500,000  tons,  yielding  five 
thousand  tons  of  solid  matter.  This  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  fertilize  ten  millions  of  acres  year- 
ly. A  company  is  already  in  existence,  though 
working  on  a  small  scale,  to  furnish  agricultu- 
rists with  sewage  matter;  and  as  this  company 
receives  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  it  is  certainly 
within  bounds  to  calculate  on  receiving  half  that 
sum.  Even  at  this  price,  the  manuring  of  lands 
by  sewage  would  be  cheaper  than  by  guano, 
which  is  so  extensively  employed  by  British  ag- 
riculturists. Mr.  Stothert's  scheme^  therefore, 
if  Parliament  can  be  induced  to  undertake  it, 
will  yield  the  most  surprising  results,  even  as  a 
mere  financial  speculation. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that,  whether  this  reform 
is  undertaken  now,  or  postponed,  the  time  will 
come,  when  not  only  London,  but  every  great 
city,  will  employ  its  sewage  to  fertilize  the  soil. 


The  very  principle,  in  fact,  which  teaches  tfc^j 
scientific  farmer  to  save  the  drainage  of  his  sti 
bles  and  barn-yard,  in  order  to  enrich  his  fielc  i 
with  it,  should  lead  great  cities  to  economiz| 
their  sewage  matter,  for  it  is  but  doing  the  saiii| 
thing  on  a  larger  scale.    At  present,  this  n] 
fuse  from  towns  taint  the  |air,  and  pollutes  th'ii 
rivers  into  which  it  flows.    But  when  the  pni  i 
gross  of  civilization  shall  have  worked  thisdes;! 
rable  reform,  this  sewage  matter  will  assist  till 
cheapen  bread,  by  improving  soils.  It  is  strangti 
indeed,  that  this  economical  employment  of  th 
refuses  of  cities  has  not  sooner  been  thougbi, 
of,  especially  by  nations  boasting  such  progresi 
in  material  civilization  as  do  England  and  thi 
United  States.  | 
In  a  word,  and  to   return  to  the  origin?  ' 
thought,  if  we  would  advance,  we  should  imitat 
nature  more.    Nature  never  wastes  anything  i 
She  transmutes,  but  does  not  destroy ;  econo  ( 
mizes,  but  does  not  squander.  Great  cities,  wheil 
they  come  to  be  properly  managed,  will  givl 
back  to  the  country  as  much  as  they  take  frooi 
it,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  constant  drain! 
upon  its  fertility. — Ledger. 


HEBRON. 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  Hebron,  the  remains  C: 
the  old  terraces  on  the  hill-sides  showed  thatthf 
country  had  once  been  covered  with  vineyards  ? 
while  the  corn  fields  in  the  valleys,  and  the  herd.* 
of  cows  grazing  in  the  rich  pastures,  awakenetil 
many  recollections  of  home.  It  is  a  prettji 
cheerful-looking  town,  beautifully  situated  on  th 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  vineyards  amt 
olive-grounds.  The  great  mosque,  built  over  th  ji 
tombs  of  the  Patriarchs,  rises  conspicuously  abov  { 
the  rest  of  the  town;  and,  in  riding  towards  th  J 
place  where  our  tents  were  to  be  pitched,  w  [ 
passed  a  large  square  tank,  with  steps  descend! 
ing  into  it  at  the  angles,  which  has  been  suf « 
posed,  without  any  evidence,  to  be  "  the  pool  c 
Hebron,'^  where  David  hanged  the  sons  c. 
Rimraon.  11 

We  did  not  find  the  interior  of  the  town  t  'I 
correspond  with  its  external  beauty.  The  street 
are  steep,  dark,  and  very  dirty,  and  the  bazaar, 
neither  extensive  nor  well  stocked.    The  popi: ' 
lation  is  only  about  4,000;  of   these,  fort  ' 
families  are  Jews,  and  Elias  the  Saraff  ami  hi  ^ 
family  are  the  only  Christians  in  the  town.    Th  , 
Moslems  of  Hebron  have  always  bad  the  chai , 
acter  of  being  most  bigoted  and  fanatical;  an 
we  found  that  it  would  be  useless,  if  not  danger 
ous,  to  attempt  to  enter  their  mosque. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  churches  founded  b; 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine 
and  was  long  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  It  i 
said  to  be  built  over  the  cave  of  Macphclah,  an 
contains  the  suppositious  tombs  of  Abrahan 
Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Jacob,  and  Leah.  Fc- 
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ore  than  a  century,  only  two  or  three  Europeans 
ive  gained  access  to  the  mosque.    Ali  Bey, 
ho  visited  it  in  1807,  and  passed  as  a  Moslem, 
ves  a  minute  description  of  the  sepulchres 
hich,  he  says,  are  each  in  a  separate  department, 
1  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  mosque.    All  the 
phulchres,  according  to  his  account,  "have 
iparate  entrances,  closed  with  iron  gates,  and 
Y  wooden  doors,  plated  with  silver,  and  secured 
7  silver  bolts  and  padlocks.    The  tombs  of  the 
atriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets  of  green 
Ik,  magnificently  embroidered  with  gold ;  those 
f  their  wives  are   red,  embroidered  in  like 
lanner.    I  counted  nine,  one  over  the  other,  on 
le  sepulchre  of  Abraham.     The  rooms  also 
hich  contain  the  tombs  are  covered  with  rich 
irpet.''    But  this  very  circumstantial  descrip- 
on  is  at  variance  with  earlier  accounts,  which 
3present  all  the  six  tombs  as  in  a  cave  under 
le  mosque.    Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
[ebron  in  the  twelfth  century,  gives  the  follow- 
ig  description  of  the  place.     I  came  to  Hebron 
3ated  on  a  plaine ;  for  Hebron  the  ancient  me- 
-npolitan  citie  stood  upon  an  hill;  but  it  is  now 
esolate.    But  in  the  valley  there  is  a  duplicitie, 
hat  is,  as  it  were,  two  little  valleys,  and  there 
he  citie  is  placed;  and  there  is  an  huge  temple 
here,  called  Saint  Abraham,  and  that  place  was 
he  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  at  what  time  the 
ountry  was  possessed  by  the  Ismaelites.  But 
ije  Gentiles,  who  afterwards  obtayned  and  held 
he  same,  built  sixe  sepulchres  in  the  temple,  by 
he  names  of  Abraham,  SharifF,  Isaac,  Rebecca, 
Tacob,  and  Lia,  and  the  inhabitants  now  tell  the 
lilgrimes  that  they  are  the  monuments  oP  the 
)atriarchs  ;  and  groatsummesof  money  are  offered 
here.    But  surely  to  any  Jew  coining  thither, 
nd  offering  the  porters  a  reward,  the  cave  is 
bowed,  with  the  iron  gate  opened,  which  from 
mtiquities  remayneth  yet  there.    And  a  mau 
!;oetli  down  with  a  lamp-light  in  the  first  cave, 
Yherc  nothing  is  found,  nor  also  in  the  second, 
uitil  he  enter  the  third,  in  which  there  are  sixe 
nonuuients,  tiic  one  right  over  against  the  other; 
md  each  of  thetn  are  engraven  with  characters, 
ind  distinguished  by  the  name  of  every  one  of 
hem  after  the  manner — Scpulchrum  Abraham 
,nfttns  noslri,  super  qucni  pax  sit:  and  so  the 
(>st,  after  the  same  example.    And  a  lampc 
ix  rpotually  burneth  in  the  cave  day  and  night; 
I  ho  officers  of  the  temple  continually  ministering 
i>il  for  the  maintenance  thereof"  Sanderson, 
who  was  in  Hebron  in  1010,  agrees  with  the 
Spanish  Jew  in  describing  the  tombs  as  in  a  cave 
under  that  church  ;  but,  in  his  tinu\  pilgriuis 
do  not  appear  to  have  b(!en  allowed  to  enter  the 
cave;  "  but  at  a  sfjuare  ImUi,  thnmgh  a  thick 
wall,  tliey  might  diseern  a  littiii  light  of  a  lamp." 
"  The  fJews,"  "do  their  ceremonies  of  prayer 
there  without.     The  IMoiuTvS  and  Turks  are  per- 
mitted to  have  a  little  more  si^^lit,  which  is  at  the 
top,  where  they  letdown  the  oil  for  the  lampc." 


From  the  New  Haven  Journal. 
THE  TREASURE  CHEST  OF  THE  ATLANTIC — IN- 
TERESTING LETTER. 

Pt.  Dover,  Aug.  26th,  1855. 
You  no  doubt  have  heard  of  the  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  obtain  the  money  chest  lost 
with  the  steamship  Atlantic  three  years  ago — 
said  to  contain  $60,000.    The  statute,  I  believe, 
limits  the  claim  of  ownership  over  property  thus 
lost  to  three  years.    In  this  case  the  time  limited 
expired  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  Green,  the  cele- 
brated submarine  diver,  reached  here  on  the  21st, 
in  the  canal  boat  schooner  Yorkshire,  Gapt.  Pat- 
terson, on  his  way  to  the  wreck,  25  miles  dis- 
tant.   They  returned  yesterday,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  Capt.  Patterson,  I  obtained  the 
following  account  from  him  :  "  About  10  o'clock 
(says  Capt.  P.)  on  the  24th,  all  being  ready, 
Green  descended  by  means  of  a  line,  which  hav- 
ing a  grapple  on  the  end  had  become  fast  to 
something  below.    He  was  dressed  with  three 
pairs  of  flannel  drawers,  three  shirts,  also  flannel, 
three  pairs  of  woolen  pants,  three  coats,  and  three 
pairs  of  woolen  stockings,  surmounted  by  his 
submarine  armour;  on  his  feet  he  had  a  pair  of 
stogy  shoes,  with  a  lead  sole  half  or  five-eights 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  belt  of  80  lbs.  of  shot 
around  his  body,  to  sink  him,  (and  the  breast 
piece  of  the  armour  cannot  weigh  less  than  50 
lbs.)    Taking  hold  of  the  line,  he  descended, 
finding  it  perfectly  so  that  he  could  see  all  around 
him  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  when  it  grew  dark, 
and  for  the  balance  of  his  fearful  journey  amid 
the  caverns  of  the  deep,  he  was  guided  solely  by 
the  line,  until  at  the  depth  of  140  ff.et,  when  ho 
struck  bottom,  or  something  which  he  soon  made 
out  to  be  the  wheel-house  of  the  ill-fated  boat; 
groping  along,  he  slid  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
from  thence  to  the  guards  of  the  boat ;  by  pok- 
ing around  he  discovered  the  precise  ]iosition  of 
the  boat,  and  found  himsi^lf  not  far  from  the 
sought  f)r  office,  and  made  fast  the  end  of  a  line 
which  he  had  carried  down  with  him,  to  a  stuin- 
chion  near  the  gangway,  and  giving  the  sicjnal 
he  ascended,  carrying  with  him  a  piece  of  the 
wheel-house  which  he  had  secured,  (a  piece  of 
which,  about  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide  nn  I 
1  }  inches  thickt  was  sawed  off  and  pres(>nted  to 
me  by  the  captain  of  the  Yorktown.)    He  had 
gone  down,  in  all,  152  feet,  and  rcm;iined  just 
40  minutes.    After  resting,  he  again  descended, 
having  first  partaken  of  a  hearty  meal  witliont 
removing  his  dress,  save  the  head  piece.  Hi** 
exeittunent  was  ititense  at  his  great  sueecfs  thus 
far,  and  when  he  deseonde<l  the  second  time  ho 
was  (j\iite  hot,  (the  day  was  intensely  hot.)  IV- 
secnding  hy  liis  second  line,  ho  soon  stood  on  the 
(leek  ;  finding  his  way  along,  he  soon  reached  tho 
"  third"    window,   wliieh   luung  unbroken  he 
•shattered  it,  and  reaehing  in  his  hnnd  at  last  laid 
it  upon  the  much  covetjid  safe,  just  in  the  posi- 
tion wliich  it  had  been  described  to  him.  Not 
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being  able  to  reach  far  enough  to  make  this  line 
fast,  he  again  ascended  for  a  hook  to  hook  through 
the  handles ;  reaching  the  deck,  he  made  known 
his  success  and  requirement,  and  as  no  hook  was 
ready,  sat  down  until  one  could  be  secured  to  a 
line.  As  they  were  about  ready,  he  rolled  over, 
saying  he  was  sick.  They  stripped  him  and  did 
all  in  their,  power  for  him,  but  were  finally 
obliged  to  buoy  the  lines  and  make  sail  for  this 
place,  for  medical  attendance.  They  reached 
here  at  noon  yesterday,  and  two  physicians  were 
immediately  called,  who  expressed  their  opinion 
that  he  could  not  live  ;  however,  they  labored 
faithfully  with  him,  and  at  night  pronounced 
him  better,  and  this  morning,  although  not  out 
of  danger,  it  is  thoaght  he  will  live,  and  is  in  a 
fair  way  for  a  speedy  recovery.^'  He  says  if  his 
life  is  spared  he  will  yet  be  the  owner  of  that 
chest.  He  will  no  doubt  be  more  cautious  in 
future  how  he  makes  a  dive  when  he  is  warm, 
and  on  a  full  stomach.  His  first  exclamation  on 
his  second  ascension  was,     I  touched  the  gold," 

Pennsylvania  Iron. — It  is  said  that  Penn- 
sylvania now  produces  as  much  iron  as  was  manu- 
factured in  all  Great  Britain  thirty  years  ago. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  quiet  but  higher.  Sales 
of  standard  brands  for  export  at  $8  12  per  barrel. 
The  export  demand  for  home  consumption  is  at  $8  00  a 
$8  25  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  $S  75  a  $9  50  per  barrel.  Little  is  doing  in  Rye 
Flour;  sales  are  reported  at  $6  25.  Penna.  Corn  Meal  is 
held  at  $4  50  per  Lbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
prices  are  firmly  maintained.  Sales  of  inferior  and 
prime  Southern  and  Penna.  red  at  $1  62  a  $1  84.  and 
$2  00  a  $2  05  for  fair  ami  prime  white,  afloat  and  in 
srore.  Sales  of  Penna.  Rye  at  $1  12  a  $1  13.  Corn 
is  scarce  at  92c.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand  ;  sales  of  or- 
tiary  and  good  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  42c. 

Cattle  Market. — The  Cattle  Market  during  the 
past  week  was  quite  active,  and  lOOO  Beef  cattle  were 
disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  to  $10  per  100  , 
lbs.,  and  Irom  $4  to  $5  on  foot.  There  were  4500 
Sheep  in  market,  and  sales  were  made  at  fronn  $2  25 
to  $4  75  per  head,  and  $4  25  to  $4  75  per  lb.  Lambs 
are  selling  at  $2  and  $4  50  per  h<  ad.  160  Cows  and 
Calves  were  sold  at  from  $25  to  $75. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS. — The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855  —  3m.  pd. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  "BENJ.  SWAYNF,  Prmcipal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


GREEN  LAWN  FEMALE  SEMINARY  willcoi 
mence  the  Winter  Session  on  the  5th  of  Eleven 
month  next.    Terms,  $50  for  Twenty  weeks.  Coi 
petent  Male  and  Female  Teachers  will  have  charg 
and  Lectures  will  be  given  on  various  branches  taug^ 
For  Circulars  address 

EDITH  B.  CHALF ANT,  Principal, 
TJnionvilli  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.)  Pa. 
9th  mo.  29th— 4t.  pd. 

KENNETT  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  ne 
Session  will  open  on  the  5th  day  of  Eleven 
month,  1855.  The  course  of  study  will  embrace  < 
the  branches  of  a  solid  English  education.  Terms  f 
Boarding,  Tuition,  &c.,  $55.00  per  session  of  Fi' 
Months.  Pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  Fi 
reference,  &c.,  address 

SAMUEL  MARTIN,  Principal,  \ 
9th  mo.  22d — 4t.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO  , 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hi!  , 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  o  ; 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  tvvent'i 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  z\\ 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  d< 
livered  by  a  practical  Chemist.  j 
For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRA^T,  i 
9th  mo.  15— 2m.      Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N..  • 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  I; 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiliborn,  wi  i 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  mont  i 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  \ 
It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  i^ 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  eas  j| 
'  and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steambon 
j  from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell  I 
!  Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distan 
[The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usuh 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathf  j 
matics  and  Drawing.  ; 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to    promote  tbf 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  | 
Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $6| 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance.  [ 
For  circulars,  direct  to        JANE  HILL  BORN,  | 

Byberry,  Pa 

References. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
JoHis  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 
Princijjal  of  the  Normal  School 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

WANTED. — A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camde' 
Preparative  Meeting.    For  information  apply  to  Joh 
HuNN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooue,  Nc 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  an, 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

W.  A.  WlI^IAMS,  i 

J.  J.  WiLLiAlas,  > 
8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Shoemaker.  \ 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4lb 
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[OUGHTS  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION. 

BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

Embarked  on  the  stream  of  time,  and  carried 
ward  with  uniform  and  irresistible  force,  how 
my  thousands  do  we  see  amusing  themselves 
the  pursuit  of  shadows,  or  gliding  along  in 
s|pid    unconcern,    notwithstanding  their  sur- 
rmding  companions  daily  disappear,  and  are 
[ne  they  know  not  whither.    We  also,  fellow- 
-eller,  are  making  rapid  progress  in  our  course ; 
£1.1  it  will  surely  be  wise  to  devote  a  few  mo- 
nts  to  reflect  upon  the  most  important  of  all 
sLjects  which  can  possibly  occupy  our  atten- 
n; — the  purpose  of  oui  e*  '-«^tcnce,  and  Jhe  end 
our  vny,-' 

.{' we  col.-.v^cj  our  animal  frame,  conipu>'3d  of 
'ts  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole, 
1  put  together  with  inimitable  skill;  orsurvey 
means  that  have  been  appointed  to  sustain 
tis  fabric,  during  the  limited  period  of  its  ex- 
nce;  if  we  look  upon  the  inferior  animals,  or 
ly  thestructurc  of  the  vegetable  tribes  ;  if,  by 
ins  of  the  faculties  we  possess,  we  endeavor 
understand  a  little  of  the  laws  which  appear 
guhite  tlie  operations  incessantly  taking  place 
this  lower  world  ;  or,  if  we  lift  our  eyes  to 
so  luminous  bodies  scattered  through  flic  im- 
iisity  of  space,  all  proceeding  harmoni(msly  in 
paths  prescribed  to  tlicm, — should  not  our 
Is  be  filled  v\itli  awe  and  revcrcMJce  ?  Noth- 
short  of  infitiite  Wisdom  could  have  effected 
nothing  short  of  iuHuitc  Power  could  sus- 
I  it  for  a  moment. 

'iiis  Wisdom  ntid  this  Power,  0  fellow-travol- 
is  Ood,  even  /////(Jod.  lie  h;is  condescended 
reato  thee  what  thou  Jirt.  Kind  and  bene- 
-nt,  as  unlimited  in  power—Ilo  luis  provided 
thy  comfort,  thy  aeeommodation,  thy  ploa- 
\  even  here.  He  has  furnished  theo  with 
iblo  food,  has  enamelled  the  fieIdH  with 
s,  and  instructed  every  warbler  of  the  grove 


in  his  peculiar  song.  He  has  endowed  thee  with 
reason,  whereby  thou  m  lyest  understand  a  littio 
portion  of  His  wonders  ;  and^  to  crown  the  whole, 
has  given  thee  a  capacity  to  acquaint  thyself  with 
Him,  the  Author  of  them  all.  Every  thing  pro- 
claims that  the  object  of  the  Creator  is  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures  ;  and  if  thou  be  not  happy, 
the  fault  is  in  thyself.  Do  not  suppose  ihatthou 
art  placed  in  this  transitory  scene,  merely  to 
eat,  to  drink,  and  to  sleep  ;  and,  after  a  few  years, 
to  vanish  away  like  a  dream  or  a  vision  of  the 
night.  No — thy  great  Creator  has  called  thee 
into  existence,  at  that  period  which  was  consis- 
tent with  His  Supreme  will  ;  and  though  thy 
frame  shall  go  to  decay,  when  it  may  please  Him 
to  call  for  the  spirit  which  animates  it;  yet  be 
assured,  that  this  spirit  shall  exist  for  ever. 
When  the  present  life  ceases,  thou  must  enter 
upon  eternity ;  which  will  be  either  miserable 
beyond  description,  or  unspeakably  happy.  The 
few  and  uncertain  moments  of  thy  present  state, 
are  all  that  are  allowed  thee  to  prepare  for  it. 
Be  roused  then  to  a  just  consideration  of  thy 
condition ;  venture  not  to  sleep  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  but  apply  thyself  in  earnest  to  the 
great  work,  before  that  awful  proclamation  ia 
made, — He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still."* 

The  only  mean  of  becoming  happy  here  and 
hereafter,  is  by  earnestly  endeavoring  to  know 
and  perform  the  will  of  God.  This  we  cannot 
do  of  ourselves  ;  but  He  is  graciously  ple.ised  to 
enable  us,  by  giving  to  every  one  of  His  rational 
creatures  a  portion  of  His  good  spirit, t  which 
is  secretly  operatingm^oJi  the  soul.  This  it  is 
which  makes  us  uneasy  when  we  do  wrong,  and 
which  fills  the  mind  with  eomftrt  nnd  'y^y  whoa 
we  do  right.  Thus  fln^  Plvine  Heiiig  communi- 
cates with  His  crealuit'S  ;  thus  lie  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  draw  them  to  Himself;  audio 
proportion  as  they  attend  to  tluse  secret  itn* 
pulses,  He  manifests  himsolf  more  juid  nforo 
clearly  to  thrm,  and  they  bcM  o  no  mope  elosclj 
united  to  Him. 

Hut  this  Divine  Sj>irit  which  slriv»^s  with  man 
for  liis  good,  if  neglocte«i  or  re^i.-'tod,  will  bo 
gradually  withdrawn  :  wo  may  harden  our  hearts 
against  it,  despiso  Jl»  reproofs,  a«id  silence  it« 
voice /or  a  time.  .Jo.  shall  then  bo  left  to  our- 


•  Rc».  rh.  Txii.  v»»r»#  1 1, 
t  Titus,  ch.  ii.  vortr  1 1. 
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selves,  and  permitted  to  follow  our  own  evil  pro- 
pensities ;  our  souls  will  be  in  a  state  of  defile- 
ment and  alienation  from  the  source  of  true 
happiness ;  and  if  we  die  in  this  state,  dreadful 
indeed  will  be  our  portion.  That  witness  for 
God  which  we  have  refused  to  hear,  will  then 
speak  out  in  a  voice  not  to  be  silenced,  and  from 
which  we  shall  be  no  longer  able  to  escape. 

Now  is  the  acceptable  time;  now,  while  we 
have  health  and  strength,  let  us  use  all  diligence 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  God,  that  we  may  be 
at  peace ;  for  though  He  desires  the  salvation*  of 
all.  He  willhe  sought  unto,  and  he  has  graciously 
promised  to  be  found  of  those  who  seek  Him 
aright. 

Our  attempts  will  be  much  promoted  by  occa- 
sional and  frequent  retirement  from  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  life ;  if  it  were  only  for  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  a  time ;  that  we  may  pour  out  our 
souls  unto  our  heavenly  Father  in  prayer,  be- 
seeching that  he  would  manifest  unto  us  Mis 
will,  help  us  to  subdue  ou7'  own,  and  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  His.  A  diligent  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  also  an  excellent  mean  of 
strengthening  our  good  desires,  and  comforting 
us  under  trial,  if  we  entreat  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  it  J  for  this  only  can  open  our  understand- 
ings to  receive  those  eternal  truths,  which  are 
indeed  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
world,  but  revealed  to  the  babes  in  Christ.*)* 

True  prayer  is  by  no  means  so  diflScult  as 
some  have  imagined  ;  every  secret  aspiration  to 
God,  even  if  no  words  be  uttered,  is  prayer ;  and 
we  may  be  in  the  exercise  of  it,  even  when  our 
hands  are  engaged  in  our  lawful  occupations. 
This  is  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  enjoined  to 
his  disciples,  that  they  might  not  enter  into 
tjmptation.J 

Many  awakened  souls  have  suffered  great  loss, 
and  made  for  themselves  a  long  wilderness,  by 
consulting  with  those  who  were  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  themselves,  and  going  from  one  learned  man 
to  another,  to  seek  that  without^  which  can  only 
be  found  within.  The  kingdom  of  God,  said 
Christ,l|  is  within  you;  his  constant  reference 
was  to  this :  his  constant  aim,  to  turn  men  from 
a  dependence  upon  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
to  the  essence  of  it.  When  we  are  so  far  con- 
vinced of  these  great  truths  as  to  give  up  our- 
selves wholly  to  God,  and  can  say  with  sincerity, 

Thy  will,  and  not  mine,  be  done  then  we 
shall  enjoy  that  heavenly  communion  which  con- 
stitutes the  happiness  of  the  blessed  above.  Nar- 
row prejudices  will  no  longer  exist,  our  souls  will 
expand  with  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  we 
shall  consider  all  mankind  as  branches  of  the 
same  family,  having  one  common  Father.  We 
shall  feel  a  real  interest  in  the  happiness  of  all 

♦  1  Tim.  ch.  ii.  verse  4, 
t  Matt.  xi.  verse  25. 
X  Matt.  xxvi.  verse  41. 
il  Luke  xvii.  verse  21. 


within  our  influence,  and  endeavor  to  promote  it 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  These  are  the 
effects  which  would  be  produced  by  submitting 
to  the  operation  of  Divine  grace  in  the  heart. 

We  shall  then  experimentally  know  that  God 
is  good.    We  shall  be  qualified  to  taste  and  see 
how  gracious  He  is,  by  His  influence  upon  our 
minds ;  by  those  virtuous  thoughts  which  He 
awakens  in  us ;  by  those  secret  comforts  and  re- 
freshments which  He  conveys  into  our  souls; 
and  by  those  ravishing  joys  and  inward  satisfaC'i 
tions,  which  are  perpetually  springing  up  and 
diffusing  themselves  among  all  the  thoughts  of 
good  men.    He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence, 
and  is  as  a  soul  within  the  soul,  to  irradiate  itsi 
understanding,  rectify  its  will,  purify  its  passions, 
and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man.    How  happy 
is  an  intellectual  being  who,  by  prayer  andi 
meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works,  opens  thisi 
communication  between  God  and  his  own  soul! 
Though  the  whole  creation  frown  upon  him^,  andl 
all  nature  look  black  about  him,  he  has  his  lightl 
and  support  within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheerf 
his  mind,  and  been  him  up  in  the  midst  of  allf 
those  horrors  which  encompass  him.    He  knows  j 
that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer ; 
to  him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is » 
capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.    In  the . 
midst  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends  to  that . 
Being  who  whispers  better  things  within  his 
soul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender.ij 
his  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  his  head.    In  hisi 
deepest  solitude  and  retirement,  he  knows  thm 
he  is  in  company  with  the  greatest  of  Beings  ^ 
and  perceives  within  himself  such  real  sensatiomi 
of  His  p^fise"cp  as  '^'^^  'no^^e  delishtful  than  anjf 
thing  th\  .  iversatioiiji 

of  His  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  ui  death,  h(| 
considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  be  nothfj 
ing  else  but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition  j 
which  stands  betwixt  his  soul  and  the  sight  of 
that  Being  who  is  always  present  with  him,  anci 
is  about  to  manifest  Himself  to  him  in  fulness  o- 
joy."*  If  we  duly  ponder  these  things,  fellow; 
traveller,  and  give  up  our  hearts  to  the  guidanct! 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  end  of  our  journey  wil! 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  existence,  inconceiv ' 
ably  glorious,  and  eternally  happy  !  ; 


I  am  afraid  deep  sufferings  and  baptisms  mus 
be  known  by  all  who  retain  their  place  in  thi 
Lamb's  army;  but  such  is  the  equity  and  trutl| 
of  our  Captain,  that  if  patience  have  her  perfeC' 
work,  his  true  followers,  even  through  the  regioi* 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  fear  no  evil.    May  th 
Stay  of  the  righteous  in  every  generation  thu  ' 
direct  our  steps,  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  c 
judgment,  to  the  honor  of  his  cause,  tho  dignifj. 
ing  his  name,  and  to  our  own  peace. — S.  Fothei 
gill.  I 

•  Collection  of  Papers  from  the  Spectator,  page  ^ 
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Extracts  from  a  i/emo<Vo/ Richard  Reynolds, 
hy  his  grand-davghter. 

(Continued  from  page  469  ) 

Scarcely  was  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, when  a  friend  of  his  father's,  Thomas 
Goldney,  of  Clifton,  who  was  the  partner  of 
Abraham  Darby,  in  the  iron  works  at  Coalbrook 
Dale,  engaged  Kichard  Reynolds  to  transact  some 
business  for  him  in  Shropshire; — for  which  place 
he  set  out  in  1756,  on  the  journey  which,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  was  to  have  so  momentous  an 
influence  upon  his  future  life.    He  arrived  at 
the  Dale,  and  there  was  introduced  to  Hannah, 
the  only  daughter  of  Abraham  Darby,  by  his 
first  marriage.    She  was  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  her  mind  was  one  of  no 
common  order  ; — to  a  most  amiable  and  generous 
disposition  were  united  a  truly  humble  spirit, 
and  habits  of  piety  and  serious  reflection.  My 
grandfather,  young,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  ad- 
miration of  beauty,  and  very  susceptible  to  its 
influence,  was  equally  so  to  goodness )  and  it  was 
always  understood,  that  his  aff'ections  were  first 
drawn  towards  Hannah  Darby,  by  his  witnessing 
(unknown  to  her)  an  instance  of  kindness  and 
consideration  to  one  whose  claims  were  overlooked 
by  others,  in  sending  out  of  her  own  private 
allowance  a  liberal  token  of  remembrance  ; — an 
iction  in  its  kindliness  of  nature,  and  unobtrusive 
manner  of  performance,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  own  benevolent  and  shrinking  disposition. 
In  a  few  months  after  this  visit  to  Coalbrook 
Dale,  he  was  married  to  the  object  of  his  choice, 
m  the  20th  of  May,  1?57  ;  and  having  become 
I  partner  in  the  iron  and  coal  works  at  Ketley, 
ibout  five  miles  from  Coalbrook  Dale,  he  went  to 
'eside  there.    Few  young  men,  at  the  age  of 
;wenty-one,  could  begin  life  under  more  auspi- 
cious circumstances  :  his  domestic  happiness  was 
complete,  and  in  the  management  of  extensive 
vorks  and  a  large  number  of  workmen,  he  en- 
ered  on  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness,  which  was 
jalculated  to  call  into  full  exercise  the  various 
)owers  of  his  mind,  and  received  dignity  and  im- 
)ortance  from  his  high  integrity  and  active  bene- 
volence,— whilst  in  the  society  and  dear  com- 
)anionship  of  his  wife,  he  derived  from  hor  cul- 
ivated  taste,  her  piety,  and  her  cheerful  disposi- 
ion,  the  purest  enjoyment. 

But,  in  a  few  short  years,  he  was  called  upon 
0  resign  this  happiness  :  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1762,  his  wife  died,  after  an  illness  of  only  four 
lays.  From  a  friend  who  came  to  their  house 
.8  a  guest,  and  who  there  was  taken  ill  of  the 
noasles,  she,  in  the  exercise  of  her  hospitable 
ares  and  attention,  herself  took  the  infection. 
)n  the  fourth  day  of  her  illness,  the  medical 
ttCndant  considered  her  to  be  going  on  so  sati- 
actorily,  that  her  husband,  who  had  some  impor- 
mi  business  to  attend  to  in  Shrewsbury,  set  out 
arly  in  the  morning,  without  communicating  to 
is  wife  that  he  was  going  from  homo.    A  short 


time  after  his  departure,  an  alarming  alteration 
took  place  in  her  symptoms,  which  was  quickly 
perceived  by  herself,  and  by  those  about  her,  as 
indicative  of  approaching  dissolution.  Express- 
ing her  grief,  on  finding  that  her  husband  was 
not  in  the  house,  she  endeavored  to  use  the  little 
strength  that  remained  to  licr,  in  making  such 
arrangement  of  her  outward  affairs  as  the  time 
admitted ;  then  taking  a  tender  leave  of  her  two 
little  children,  a  son  about  four  years  of  age,  and 
a  daughter  one  year  and  a-half  old,  she  waited 
with  humble  resignation  and  Christian  fortitude 
the  summons  of  her  heavenly  Father.  A  mes- 
senger had  been  immediately  dispatched  to  recall 
her  husband,  who  arrived  in  time  to  receive  her 
last  words  and  parting  embrace,  as  she  thanked 
him  for  all  his  kindness  to  herself,  and  com- 
mended their  infant  children  to  his  care.  The 
stroke  of  death  was  sudden  ;  as  if,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  joy  of  his  life,  the  light  of  his 
home  was  destroyed, — the  beloved  wife  of  his 
bosom  was  taken  away  !  His  sorrow  was  too 
deep  for  utterance  ; — and  never,  even  to  the  latest 
year  of  his  life,  did  he  omit,  secretly  to  distin- 
guish the  sad  hour  of  his  bereavement,  by  spend- 
ing a  portion  of  the  day  in  retirement  and  medi- 
tation. Some  time  after  his  loss,  he  thus  speaks 
of  her  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. — 

"  How  often  with  a  devotion  and  humility  of 
soul  that  converts  the  ventings  of  sorrow  into 
tears  of  joy,  has  she  repeated  from  one  of  Watt's 
hymns : 

♦  My  God,  my  portion  and  my  love, 

My  everlasting  all, 
Pve  none  but  thee  in  Heaven  above, 
Nor  on  this  earthly  ball.' 

I  have  her  book  before  me  with  the  leaf  folded 
down  at  this  place.  Never,  I  believe,  was  there 
greater  sincerity  of  intentional  compliance  with 
the  requirings  of  apprehended  duty,  nor  often 
greater  resignation  of  will  or  acquiescence  of 
choice  with  the  dispensations  of  Providence- 
Such  were  her  dispositiotis  towards  her  God— 
towards  her  friends,  all  that  can  be  conceived  of 
the  tendcrest,  warmest  affection  'glowed  in  her 
faithful  sympathising  breast' — all  that  constitutes 
happiness  below,  or  ensures  it  above — 

*  These  were  all  her  own  ;* 
and  she  was  mine,  and  T  was — was  most  blest  " 
Richard  Reynolds  continued  to  reside  at 
Ketley;  the  works  there  furnished  him  with  ac- 
tive employment,  and  his  fully  occupying  his  tim^ 
and  attention  assisted  him  in  maintaining  that 
composure  of  mind  which  ho  worthily  derived 
from  the  higher  sources  of  religious  cinsolatioD, 
— a  strong  practical  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  (iod,  through  which  ho  w;vs  pre- 
served in  patient  submission  and  acquiosconce  to 
the  Divine  will. 

In  the  year  17<>n,  ho  loft  Kotloy  to  reside  at 
(^>albrook  Halo,  in  consoquonoo  of  arran;^oracnt», 
rendered  needful  by  tho  death  of  his  father-in- 
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law,  Abraham  Darbj,  who  by  his  great  exertions 
and  spirit  of  enterprise,  had  extended  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company  far  be- 
yond the  locality  where  those  works  were  situated, 
having  established  foundries  in  London,  Bristol 
and  Liverpool,  and  agencies  at  Newcastle  and 
'J'ruro,  for  the  disposal  of  steam-engines,  and 
other  machinery  made  of  cast  iron,  used  in  the 
deep  mines  of  those  districts.  As  the  oldest  son 
of  Abraham  Darby  was  too  young  to  take  the 
place  of  his  father,  the  want  of  a  person  qualified 
to  superintend  this  extensive  business  was  a  cause 
of  great  anxiety  to  the  Company,  and,  in  this 
emergency,  they  requested  the  assistance  of 
Kichard  Reynolds.  Influenced  by  affection  for 
the  family  of  his  late  beloved  wife,  and  regard 
for  his  kind  friend  Thomas  Groldney,  he  consented 
to  leave  his  home,  and  relinquish  his  daily  atten- 
tion to  the  furnaces  at  Ketley  and  Horsehay,  and 
to  take  upon  himself  the  care  and  responsibility 
of  superintending  these  works,  in  which  he  had 
no  direct  pei'sonal  interest,  as  the  shares  which 
formed  the  portion  of  his  wife,  had  been,  at  his 
own  request,  settled  upon  her  children.  The 
necessity  of  so  much  attention  to  a  business, 
which  called  for  incessant  labor  and  activity,  and 
took  him  much  away  from  home,  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  attend,  as  he  desired,  lo  the  safety 
and  education  of  his  children,  and  this  source  of 
care  and  anxiety  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  although  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  ever  was,  a  sincere  mourner  for  the 
loss  of  her,  whom  he  had  loved  with  all  the 
ardor  and  depth  of  a  first  affection,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  wish  to  provide  a  mother  for  his 
helpless  children,  by  a  second  marriage.  He  w^as 
particularly  sensible  to  the  charms  and  advantages 
of  female  society  ;  his  constitutional  reserve  and 
difl&dence  readily  yielded  to  an  influence  which 
drew  out  the  varied  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the 
excellencies  of  his  character,  heightened  his  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and 
by  sympathy  in  those  religious  sentiments  which 
exercised  so  large  an  influence  upon  his  wliole 
character,  was  indeed,  essential  not  only  to  his 
happiness,  but,  as  he  believed,  to  his  improve- 
ment and  religious  advancement.  On  the  1st  of 
December,  1768,  he  was  united  to  Rebecca 
Gulson,  daughter  of  William  G  ulson  of  Coventry, 
(the  intimate  and  dear  friend  of  his  late  w  fe;) 
who,  by  her  kindness  of  heart,  her  tranquil  dis- 
position, and  her  regard  for  the  memory  of  their 
mother,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  take  the  charge 
of  her  two  children,  William  and  Hannah  Mary. 
She  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  most 
simple-hearted  and  truthful  in  her  practice  of 
the  Christian  virtues,  and  was  possessed  of  much  j 
practical  sound  sense  and  understanding.  For 
many  years  she  contributed  largely  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  husband,  uniting  with  him  in  his 
works  of  charity,  taking  an  earnest  part  with 
him  in  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  strengthening 


his  religious  hopes,  and  sharing  in  his  daily  medi- 
tations and  prayers.    She  was  an  eminently  con-  i 
sistcnt  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
conscientiously  observant  of  plainness  and  simpli- 
city in  dress  and  domestic  accommodations,  not  ; 
only  as  more  consistent  with  her  apprehension  of  i 
the  Christian  character,  but  as  aftording  addi-  i 
tional  means  of  relieving  the  wants  of  others, —  j 
thus,  by  self-denial,  giving  to  benevolence  the  ■  i 
only  distinctive  quality  which  makes  it  a  virtue.  .  j 
Richard  Reynold's  engagement  with  the  Coal-  - 
brook  Dale  Company  was  terminated  by  the  sons  <  |i 
of  the  late  Abraham  Darby  assuming  the  direc-  •[ 
tion  of  their  own  affairs;  and  in  1768,  he  left  i 
Coalbrook  Dale,  and  returned  to  Ketley,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  left  the  Dale  works  in  a  r' 
prosperous  state.    It  was  whilst  they  were  under  , 
his  management,  that  an  important  change  was  ' 
accomplished  in  the  mode  of  converting  cast  or  j 
crude  iron  into  malleable  or  bar  iron.    This  pro-  \ 
cess  was  previously  carried  on  in  a  tire  called  a.  ' 
finery,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  smiih  s  forge,  , 
and  wood-charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  made  use  of 
In  this  fire  the  iron  was  exposed  to  the  blast  of 
powerful  bellows,  and  was  in  constant  contact  ' 
with  the  fuel.    The  quantity  of  charcoal  thus  , 
used  was  rapidly  consuming  the  woods  of  the 
country,  and  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  sub- 
stitute pit-coal,  when  coked,  for  wood-charcoal ; 
in  the  Jirst  process,  fusing  the  iron  ore  or  iron 
stone,  it  had  answered,  and  had  been  used  at 
Coalbrook  Dale  for  many  years  with  continued 
and  increasing  success,  but  it  was  then  suggested 
by  two  of  the  workmen,  that  the  coal  might  also 
be  used  in  the  second  or  refining  stage,  the  pro- 
cess being  performed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
in  which  the  iron  would  not  mix  with  the  coal, 
but  be  heated  solely  by  the  flame.    j\]y  grand- 
father was  struck  witli  the  ingenuity  and  feasi-  f 
bility  of  the  scheme, — and  the  end  to  be  obtained 
was  of  such  great  importance,  that  he  caused  an 
immediate  trial  to  be  made  ;  the  result  was  so 
successful,  that  he  communicated  the  discovery 
to  the  owners  of  the  works,  doing  justice  to  the  \ 
workmen,  by  giving  them  the  credit  which  they 
deserved,  and  earnestly  recommending  that  the 
invention  should  be  secured  by  a  patent,  in  the 
name  of  the  "Cranages,"  with  whom  it  originated,  j 
This  process  is  now  technically  called   "  pud-  ; 
dling     and  it  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  ^ 
Great  Britain  to  make  iron  in  vast  quantities  at  ' 
a  small  cost.    At  the  present  time,  when  iron  ' 
railwaj^s  are  intersecting  the  earth  in  every  direc-  ' 
tion,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  his  descend-  ' 
ants  to  know,  that  to  their  ancestor,  Richard 
Reynolds,  is  due  the  credit  of  first  employing 
j  iron  instead  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  rail-  ' 
ways.    For  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  iron  to[ 
different  parts  of  the  works,  and  to  the  river  I 
Severn,  wooden  rails  had  been  in  use,  which,' 
from  the  great  weights  carried  upon  tlicra,  were' 
not  only  soon  worn  out,  but  were  liable  to  give- 
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4ptiy  and  break,  occasioning  loss  of  time,  and  in- 
terruption to  business,  and  great  expense  in  re- 
pairing them  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  in- 
conveniences would  be  obviated  bj  the  use  of 
cast-iron.  He  tried  it  at  first  with  great  caution, 
but  found  it  to  answer  so  well,  that  very  soon  all 
their  railways  were  made  of  iron.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  secure  by  patent  the  advantage  of 
this  invention,  and  the  use  of  cast-iron  in  the 
construction  of  railways  was  afterwards  generally 
adopted.  V\  hilst  speaking  of  him  at  this  period, 
when  he  was  acting  for  others,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  through  his  representation  to  the 
principals,  a  large  and  profitable  Grovernment 
order  for  ''cannon"  was  declined,  it  appearing 
to  him  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  principles  of 
Friends,  to  manufacture  weapons  of  war. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  :  I  send  the  translation  designed  for 

Friends'  Intelligencer.  Some  of  the  sentences 
may  sound,  to  adopt  an  expression  of  Wm.  Penn, 
^'  uncouth  to  mine  ears,"  but  the  sense  of  the 
orio'inal  could  not  be  preserved  in  another  form. 

9  mo.  ^d,  1855.  T. 

Extracts  from  a  critlcUmhij  Prosper  Merimee,of 
a  Russian  v:orlc,  on  the  literature  and  serf  aye 
of  Russia.    By  M.  Ivan  Tourgheneif. 
(Translated  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  T.) 

This  work  is  entitled  in  Russia,  simply,  "  Re- 
marks of  a  Hunter,"  a  modest  title,  which  the 
translator  has  thought  proper  to  change,  lest  it 
should  lead  sportsmen  into  the  error  of  expect- 
ing to  find  there  some  intelligence  of  bears,  ha- 
zle  hens,  or  wild  pullets.  According  to  every 
appearance,  M.  Ivan  Tourgheneif  is  not  a  Nini- 
rod  ;  for  which  I  do  not  esteem  him  the  less.  His 
hunting  appears  to  have  been  a  pretext  for  speak- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  things  ;  it  is  likely  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  assume  a  sort  of  disguise,  in  or- 
der to  look  on  at  his  leisure,  in  a  country  where 
tliey  scarcely  tolerate  the  licensed  observers  of 
the  government.  In  the  costume  of  a  hunter, 
therefore,  but  without  having  much  regard  for 
[^ame,  M.  Tourgheneif  goes  from  village  to  vil- 
lage in  pursuit  of  it;  he  meets  with  people  of 
ill  classes  and  characters,  describes  their  man- 
ners, their  exploits,  and  circumstances,  and 
ivliile  he  pursues  the  chase,  leaves  his  reader  to 
Iraw  his  own  conclusions  and  make  his  own 
comments. 

Contrary  to  the  habits  of  almost  all  travellers, 
vho  love  to  speak  only  of  the  fashionableworld, 
»ur  hunter,  from  choice  takes  upon  himself  the 
ask  of  studying  the  manners  of  the  people,  cs- 
>ccially  those  of  the  peasants.  If  it  be  de- 
nanded  of  us,  can  an  author,  belonging  himself 
0  the  nobility,  be  found  capable  of  seeing  those 
latters  from  a  true  point  of  view,  after  having 
•ad  tiie  book,  1  reply  fearlessly,  I  believe  that 


neither  the  philanthropy,  nor  the  disposition  to 
investigate,  of  M.  Tourgheneif  appears  at  fault. 
He  is  a  conscientious  and  honest  observer,  who 
seeks  and  finds;  he  is  complete  in  details,  and 
understanding  the  movements  of  the  human 
heart,  describes  with  the  refinement  and  spirit 
of  Sterne  in  his  Sentimental  Journey  ;  a  work 
which  he  appears  to  have  taken  for  a  model  ; — 
or  to  speak  more  justly,  he  appears  to  have  been 
happily  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  that  writer. 
An  honorable  patriotism  does_  not  prevent  his 
perceiving  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country.  He  does  not  seem  to  seek 
for  these  evils  ;  when  he  encounters  them  he  suf- 
fers, and  he  denounces  them  with  regret;  he  de- 
scribes, however,  with  candor  and  courage.  In 
speaking  of  the  peasants,  he  is  obliged  to  refer 
to  slavery,  a  subject  which  can  be  approached  in 
Russia  only  with  a  certain  reserve  ;  thus  M. 
Tourgheneif  does  not  draw  the  veil,  but  raises 
it  discreetly,  and  generally  leaves  the  reader  to 
divine  that  of  which  he  would  himself  have 
been  pained  to  speak. 

In  spite  of  his  concealments  and  euphemisms, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  arrested  by  a  certain  hon- 
nest  and  manly  hardihood,  which  breathes  in 
every  page.  At  the  first  reading,  I  experienced 
a  surprise  analogous  to  that  produced  on  me  by 
the  perusal  of  some  other  works  of  Russian  lite- 
rature, where  the  national  institutions  are  handled 
still  more  rudely.  Such  is  the  romance  of  the 
Ames  Martes  "  of  Gagol,  and  also  the  comedy 
of  Le  Inspecteur  General  "  by  that  waiter. 
On  examining  these  satires  we  find  they  have 
been  composed  under  the  surveillarce  of  a  mas- 
ter; for  in  that  country,  the  government  and 
the  collectors  of  the  duties  do  not  agree  well  on 
all  points.  For  example,  the  employers  of  the 
customs,  (if  we  may  believe  Gagol  and  the  pub- 
lic voice)  embezzle  with  the  utmost  effrontery, 
and  redress  niust  be  found.  Neither  dismissal 
from  office,  nor  Caucasia  nor  Siberia,  have  been 
able  to  remedy  this  inveterate  evil;  the  men  of 
letters  are  therefore  accepted  by  the  government 
as  useful  auxiliaries;  the  receivers  of  the  duties 
are  abandoned  to  their  malice,  and  are  often 
found  in  a  state  of  resistance  to  this  double  at- 
tack. 

Upon  the  question  of  slavery,  the  Russian 
government  shows  liberal  and  enlighioncd  prin- 
ciples, even  when  material  political  interests 
dictate  its  conduct.  Truly  the  om.ancipntion  of 
the  serfs  would  adil  to  the  power  and  riches  of 
the  empire,  and  dclivrr  its  rulers  from  the  in- 
quietutles  raiised  by  the  nobles.  To  this  it  is 
rej)liod,  tliat  some  grave  questions  srmw  out  of 
this  measure,  and  that  it  is  dilTionlt  \o  st»q\  when 
once  a  reform  is  oonnnonced.  IVrhnps  it  is  so  ; 
but  this  rrform  is  commanded  by  mor»lity  and 
justice,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  fxitniv 
present  n»)  motive  sufliciout  to  forbid  the  entoT- 
pris(v    If,  ns  we  are  assured,  his  majesty  the 
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emperor  Nicholas*  proposes  himself  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery  in  his  States,  the  execution  of 
such  a  plan  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  glorify 
him  J  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  sought 
out  other  enterprises,  much  more  difficult  ^nd 
far  less  honorable.  The  ^*  opposition  "  in  the 
matter  of  slavery,  is  represented  by  a  class  of 
gentlemen  who  reckon  their  fortunes,  not  as  in 
the  West  by  the  number  of  acres,  but  by  the 
number  of  souls, — that  is  to  say  of  peasants, 
which  they  possess.  In  every  country  in  Europe, 
except  in  Russia  and  perhaps  in  Spain,  the  caste 
of  nobles  is  derived  from  a  race  of  foreigners, 
who,  in  former  times  their  conquerors,  are  now 
more  or  less  intimately  blended  with  the  people 
whom  they  subdued.  The  Russian  nobles,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  same  origin  as  their  peas- 
ants; they  are  Slavonians,  as  well  as  they. 
Some  grand  families  it  is  true,  derive  their  des- 
cent from  the  Varanguean  princes,  who  gave 
sovereigns  to  Muscovy,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  IX  century ;  but  the  Varangueans  were  not 
conquerors.  Called  as  mediators  between  a 
great  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  war,  they  established  them- 
selves peaceably  in  the  midst  of  a  nation,  who 
adopted  them  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  fo- 
reign princes  have  at  diflferent  epochs  been  ele- 
vated by  the  Diets  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 
From  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  annals  very 
confused  and  obscure,  the  Russian  chiefs,  or  more 
ancient  nobles,  were  a  species  of  patriarchs,  ex- 
ercising authority  altogether  paternal  over  their 
family,  or  over  their  tribe — assimilated  by 
their  manners  to  a  natural  family.  According 
to  the  idea  of  the  Russian  people,  who  are  al- 
ways attached  to  their  ancient  traditions,  a  gen- 
tleman is  still  a  patriarch.  In  former  times,  au- 
thority and  age  were  inseparable  amongst  them, 
and  the  proof  thereof  exists  in  the  language. 
Thus  the  municipal  magistrates  bear  the  charac- 
teristic name  of  seniors  or  vieillards.  Until  the 
XVI  century,  petty  gentlemen  of  rank,  inferior 
to  the  bayards,  called  themselves  the  sons  of  the 
bayards.  In  fact,  in  our  own  time,  a  peasant 
aged  sixty  years,  in  speaking  to  his  lord,  who  is 
twenty  years  old,  calls  him  "  little  father." 

In  the  antique  patriarchal  society  of  Russia, 
the  chief  of  a  family  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  land,  which  provided  a  living  for  his  tribe. 
The  individuals  who  composed  it,  were  cultiva- 
tors but  not  proprietors,  and  as  if  to  prove  that 
they  neither  possessed  nor  owned  any  amount  of 
land,  it  was  parcelled  out  into  them  every  year, 
after  a  usage  which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time, 
and  was  estimated  by  the  care  of  the  chief; — 
a  certain  number  of  lots  were  divided  between 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe  to  be  farmed  until 
harvest.    This  old  institution,  which  goes  back 

*  This  review  was  written  before  the  death  of  Nicho- 
las. 


to  the  origin  of  their  societies  is  to  this  time 
perpetuated  in  Russia.    Every  where  we  find 
this  partition  annually,  between  individuals  of  i 
the  same  community,  whether  they  be  freemen 
or  bondmen.    In  the  first  case,  the  products  ap-  | 
pertain  to  the  cultivator ;  in  the  second,  to  the  I 
lord  of  the  ground,  who  allows  something  to  the  \ 
peasant.  jl 
It  was  necessary  to  enter  into  these  details,  in  i 
order  to  comprehend  the  history  of  slavery  ia  nj 
Russia.    I  do  not  charge  myself  to  explain,  by  f\ 
what  transition  the  son  of  a  chief  becomes  chief  I 
himself,  before  age  has  consecrated  his  rights  i(| 
over  his  brothers  or  his  equals.    At  an  epoch  iij 
very  remote,  it  is  certain  that  in  that  country  yf 
there  were  nobles  and  peasants,  and  it  appears  ^ 
that  the  principal  of  an  hereditary  nobility  was  § 
recognized  sooner  in  the  north  of  Russia,  than  i| 
in  the  south,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  it  was  a  \ 
foreign  importation  among  the  Sclaves  (Slavonic  { 
race).    Whilst  we  find  old  princely  families  in  i 
Muscovy,  history  shows  us  at  the  same  time  in  i 
Little  Russia  some  communities  founded  upon  | 
the  principle  of  election.    Such  were  the  first  I 
Cossacks  of  the  Dneiper,  and  at  a  rather  later  J 
period  those  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  How-r| 
ever,  it  is  clear  that  even  in  Great  Russia,  where  | 
the  hereditary  system  prevailed,  serfdom  did  not  ;! 
exist  before  the  end  of  the  XVI.  century.    In  | 
truth,  the  national  law  accorded  to  the  nobles  i 
only  the  right  of  possessing  their  lands;  the 
peasants  were  free,  and  hired  themselves  to  their  ^ 
lords  according  to  mutual  agreement.    After  ani( 
ancient  usage,  an  engagement  which  had  place  * 
only  for  one  year,  commenced  and  finished  on 
St.  George's  day,  [Jourev  Den,]  still  celebrated  ^ 
in  their  popular  poesy  as  a  souvenir  of  liberty.^, 
Under  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.  (John)  surnamedf 
the  terrible,  Russia  made  an  important  conquest,i|i 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Kazan,  which  they  took; 
from  the  Tartars  and  the  idolatrous  Tcheremis^f 
sians.    Almost  at  the  same  time  a  captain  ol( 
the  Cossacks,  a  bandit  named  Jermak,  discovered! 
and  subjugated  Siberia.  The  little  republics  of  the 
Zaparagues  flourished  in  the  islets  of  the  Dnei- , 
per.    Upon  the  shores  of  this  river,  upon  those*} 
of  the  Don,  the  Volga  and  the  laik,  militaryri 
colonies,  nearly  independent,  took  the  name  o)! 
armed  Cossacks ;  they  possessed  fertile  territo-  ( 
ries,  and  enriched  themselves  by  petty  wars  with! 
their  neighbors,  the  Musslemen.  Emigration! 
became  considerable  in  Russia,  toward  the  shore?  f 
of  these  great  rivers,  where  the  Cossacks  hacl 
formed  their  establishments.    A  taste  for  wan  ( 
dering  and  adventurous  life  is  characteristic  o  ! 
the  Russian  peasant.    He  likes  to  change  hii 
place  of  abode  as  well  as  his  business,  providec 
always  that  he  quits  not  holy  Russia,  whos( : 
frontiers  he  never  leaves  without  secret  afi'right  ' 
The  Cossack  life  had  in  it  something  seducing 
sometimes  they  occupied  themselves  in  the  eas 
culture  of  their  lands,  and  in  fishing  in  their  ri: 
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vers,  which  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fish, 
and  sometimes  in  rapid  expeditions  over  the 
earth  or  sea,  of  which  the  privations  were  soon 
forgotten  in  great  revels.  The  Cossack  commu- 
nities were  asylums,  as  Rome  was  formerly,  where 
all  adventurers  were  received  with  open  arms. 
The  Polish  peasant  fled  to  the  Zaparagues. 
The  Muscovite  laborers,  instead  of  renewing 
their  engagements  on  St.  George's  day,  abandoned 
their  villages  in  order  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
camps  of  the  Don  or  the  Volga.  At  one  time, 
a  complete  depopulation  of  the  north  of  the  em- 
pire was  feared;  many  lo«alities,  important  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV, 
were  become  deserts  on  the  death  of  that  prince, 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  inhabitants. 

An  energetic  and  unscrupulous  man,  Boris 
Gandonof,  then  governed  Russia,  in  the  name 
of  Fedar  Ivanovitch,  who  had  named  him  re- 
gent, in  order  to  have  more  liberty  himself  for 
the  care  of  his  salvation.  Boris  saw  the  dan- 
ger, and  established  a  remedy  with  his  usual  in- 
flexibility. He  gave  forth  a  ukase,  which  abol- 
ished the  custom  of  St.  George's  day,  and  for- 
Hade  the  peasants  to  change  their  place  of  abode. 
Henceforth  they  were  to  live  and  die  on  the  es- 
tate where  they  were  born.  It  is  from  this 
ukase,  issued  in  1593,  that  slavery  is  dated  in 
Russia.  There  is  every  appearance  that  neither 
Boris,  nor  the  Russian  noblesse,  nor  the  peas- 
ants, comprehended  clearly  at  first  the  extent 
and  consequences  of  this  decree.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  disliked  then,  as  much  by  the 
gentlemen  who  thus  gained  their  serfs,  as  by 
the  peasants,  who  thereby  lost  their  liberty. 
Some  nobles,  who  had  large  estates, and  villages 
jvithout  inhabitants,  found  themselves  ruined  by 
iheir  i  '.ability  to  procure  laborers ;  others  who 
aad  more  peasants  than  they  could  employ,  com- 
Dlained  of  the  weight  of  the  intolerable  charge 
which  was  laid  upon  them.  In  the  end,  the  ex- 
isperatcd  peasants  often  took  up  arms,  in  order 
:o  recover  their  independence. 

(To  be  continued  ) 

CHE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHARACTER  ;  OR,  STARTING 
IN  LIFE. 

"The  wild,  the  reckless,  and  the  indiscreet — 
His  word  was  always  doubted." 

It  not  un frequently  happens  that  young  men 
lamagc  themselves  for  life,  or  at  least  for  many 
/cars,  by  what  to  them  appear  as  trifling  or  un- 
uiportant  errors.  They  violate  the  truth,  form 
cckless  associations,  and  neglect  positive  engagc- 
ncnts.  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning,  they  impnir 
'onfidence,  excite  suspicion,  and  create  distrust. 
;haractcr  is  a  jewel  of  priceless  value,  and  yet  it 
8  easily  impaired  or  tarnished.  The  young, 
;encrally  speaking,  do  not  appreciate  its  inipor 
ance,  because  they  lack  experience,  and  know 
)ut  little  of  the  world  and  its  severity.  An  in- 
lividual;  for  example,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  re- 


peating all  sorts  of  wild  and  improbable  stories, 
who  boasts,  exults,  and  magnifies,  is  at  first 
looked  upon  with  surprise  and  caution  by  the  in- 
telligent and  discerning,  and  then,  detected  in 
some  monstrous  fabrication,  he  is  distrusted  and 
avoided.  Thus,  in  an  eflfort  to  appear  what  he 
is  not,  and  to  occupy  a  position  to  which  he  is 
not  entitled,  he  destroys  his  character,  and  loses 
friends  who  otherwise  would  prove  useful  to  him. 

The  young  and  indiscreet  do  not  appreciate  the 
realities  of  life,  but  permit  fancy  and  folly  to 
mislead  them.  They  do  not  remember  that  cha- 
racter is,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  an  edifice  that 
is  intended  not  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  but  for 
years,  and  hence  its  foundations  should  be  of  the 
best  material.  The  advanced  in  life  are,  perhaps, 
too  severe  and  too  critical.  They  do  not  make 
suflSicient  allowance  for  the  indiscretions  and  the 
impulses  of  youth.  Hence  they  are  often  dispos- 
ed to  consider  as  vices,  what  are  in  fact  merely 
foibles — foibles,  too,  which  might  readily  be  modi- 
fied and  amended,  if  not  wholly  cured.  When, 
however,  the  habit  of  exaggeration  and  falsehood 
becomes  so  fixed  that  it  forms  a  feature  of  charac- 
ter— when  engagements  are  made,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  without  any  intention  of  fulfilling 
them,  the  reputation  soon  becomes  damaged  to 
so  serious  an  extent,  that  it  can  seldom  be  re- 
deemed or  re-established. 

Not  a  few  individuals  among  the  young  in- 
dulge in  the  error,  that  by  extravagance  of  speech, 
recklessness  of  sentiment,  and  insolence  of  man- 
ners, they  make  themselves  important,  and  excite 
envy  and  astonishment.  The  mistake  is  a  fearful 
one.  The  only  feelings  produced  among  the  sen- 
sible and  observing,  are  those  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt. If,  in  brief,  a  statement  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  because  of  the  known  habit  of  the  person 
who  makes  it,  to  falsify  and  exaggerate — there- 
after his  career  in  life  and  society  will  be  disrepu- 
table and  downward,  and  at  the  most  rapid  rate. 
The  beginnings  of  character  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully attended  10.  Temptations  beset  the  young  on 
all  sides.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  resist 
their  own  evil  passions  and  weaknesses,  as  well 
as  their  inexperience,  and  in  the  second,  the  evil 
associations  with  which  society  abounds,  and  the 
many  allurements  which  pleasure  and  profligacy 
holdout.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  great  cities. 
The  chief  peril  may  be  said  to  exist  within  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenfy-five.  It  is  at  that 
period  that  the  character  and  n  putation  arc  more 
fully  developed  than  at  any  other.  The  habits 
become  fixed — the  tone  of  the  mind  settled — the 
disposition  regulated.  lUit  if  a  false  step  be 
taken  and  a  false  system  be  adopted,  it  will  be 
dilhoult,  nay,  almost  impossible  to  recover  in  aOer 
life. 

Only  a  short  time  pinct^  a  young  man  paid  .•\ 
visit  to  a  neigiiboritig  city,  as  well  for  relaxation 
as  f(»r  pleasure.  Bef'ore  he  left  the  place  of  hi" 
abode,  his  stauding  was  every  way  creditable,  lie 
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had  grownup  under  the  eyes  of  watchful  parents, 
had  received  a  good  education,  possessed  a  iSne 
mind,  and  was  addicted  to  no  vice.    It  so  hap- 
pened, that  on  his  way,  he  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  a  dashing  man  of  the  world,  as  he  de- 
scribed himself,  who,  in  fact,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  polished  sharper  and  gambler.  The 
youth  was  led  on  from  step  to  step,  until  all  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
write  home  to  his  parents,  for  a  sufficient  sum 
to  pay  his  hotel  bill  and  passage  back.  Mean- 
time he  had  been  seen  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
New  York  partially  intoxicated.  Fortunately, 
he  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  propriety  in  time, 
but  not  before  his  character  had  received  a  shock 
from  the  effects  of  which  it  took  months  of  good 
conduct  to  recover.    Naturally  kind  of  heart  and 
correct  of  deportment,  he  intended  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  was  led  on  gradually  by  an  evil  as- 
sociate.  How  many  are  ruined  in  a  similar  man- 
ner!   How  many  forget  the  little  proprieties  of 
life,  commit  some  excess,  and  then  discover  to 
their  mortification  and  shame,  that  they  have  dis. 
graced  themselves.    The  young  cannot  be  too 
watchful.    They  cannot  guard  too  vigilantly 
against  bad  habits  and  evil  associations.  They 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  vice  of  falsehood.    Character,  to  many  of 
them,  is  all  they  possess ;  it  is  the  only  inheri- 
tance that  has  been  left  to  them  by  their  parents, 
and  it  should  be  cherished  accordingly.  No  young 
man,  who  has  a  just  sense  of  his  own  value,  will 
trifle  with  his  reputation.  It  should  be  as  precious 
to  him  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.    But,  like 
the  down  of  the  peach,  or  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose,  when  once  gone  it  can  never  be  replaced. 
According  to  the  poet,  *'  all's  well  that  ends 
well,''  but  there  is  seldom  a  good  end  that  has 
not  a  good  beginning. — Pa.  Inquirer. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  20,  18.55. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  editorial  remarks 
in  No.  28,  we  have  been  informed  that  Passmore 
Williamson  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  nevertheless  he  has  an  equal  claim 
upon  our  sympathy,  being  a  sufferer  for  con- 
science sake. 

Died,— On  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  John 
C.  Turner,  Baltimore,  Sallv  Ann,  wife  of  John 
M.  Bartlett,  of  Kent  Co.,  Md  ,  in  the  34th  year  of 
lier  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Cecil  Monthly 
Meeting. 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association 
of  Friends  will  be  held  at  Cherry  St.  Meeting 
House  on  Sixth  day  evening  next,  the  19th  inst., 
at  7^  o'clock.    Particular  attendance  (by  both 


male  and  female)  is  requested.  A  Report  of  the 
Monthly  Committee  will  be  read,  and  other  busi- 
ness  transacted. 

10th  mo.,  1855.  Thos.  Ridgway,  Clerk. 


ORIGIN  OF   SURNAMES.  ' 

Few  people,  when  they  hear  a  stranger's  sur-i 
name,  pause  to  think  how  it  originated.  Yet,  asi 
men  originally  had  but  one  name,  as  x\dam,,; 
Enoch,  Noah  or  Abraham  ;  and  as  surnames,, 
therefore,  are  of  comparatively  late  origin,  it] 
affords  a  curious  study  to  inquire  how  surnames^ 
originated.  A  larte  article  in  the  Edinburghij 
Review  discusses  the  origin  of  English  surnames. 
Without  confining  ourselves  entirely  to  thatJ 
article,  we  shall  yet  draw  largely  on  it,  in  thef 
few  words  we  have  to  say  about  surnames  and  I 
their  origin.  | 
The  first  resort,  when  population  became  so  l 
thick  that  surnames  became  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  different  members  of  a  family,  was  to  affix  i| 
an  epithet  descriptive  of  some  personal  peculiarity,,! 
or  of  the  trade  the  man  pursued.  Thus  arosei 
the  names  of  Smith  and  Tanner,  Brown  and| 
Black,  with  others  of  a  similar  description.  Inn 
some  cases,  the  child  was  called  by  a  name  which  \ 
distinguished  it  as  the  son  of  some  well-known , 
person,  and  in  this  way  originated  Johnson,  Har- 
rison and  Williamson.  In  the  Roman  tongue,  \ 
where  Fitz  means  son,  arose,  in  like  manner,r.I 
Fitzwilliam  and  Fitzgerald  j  and  in  the  Celtic,^, 
where  the  prefix  Mac  has  a  like  signification, , 
MacDonald,  McMichael,  and  others  of  a  cognate  i 
kind. 

Another  class  of  surnames  had  a  local  origin,  i, 
the  person  being  named  from  the  estates  hen 
owned,  or  the  village  where  he  lived.    All  Eng-;: 
lish  surnames  ending  in  ford,  field,  brook,  vale,  , 
street,  and  similar  terminations,  belong  to  the  i; 
latter  class.    So  do  surnames  ending  in  ham,  ley  \ 
and  tun,  which  signified  respectively,  in  the  old  ) 
Saxon,  house,  meadow  and  town.  Lyttletonn 
means,   therefore,  Little-town,  and  Granville, 'J 
Grand-town  ;  and  others  names  of  the  English  t^^i 
nobility  have  the  like  plebeian  origin.     Ex-  - 
amples  of  names  derived  from  estates  are  Deo 
Spencer,  De  Coursey,  and  Be  Yaknce,  de  being 
the  Norman  for  of ;  and  therefore  all  names  of 
this  character  belonged  originally  to  Norman  j 
families.    Another  class  of  names  are  foreign  | 
ones,  naturalized,  so  to  speak,  in  England  or  here. 
Among  these  are  Bouvier,  the  French  name, 
meaning  cowherd  ;  Cadwallader,  a  Welch  name,  ' 
meaning  Chief  of  the  Druids,  and  Campbell,  an 
Italian  name,  meaning  a  beautiful   field.  This 
last  name,  curious  to  say,  runs  through  nearly 
every  language  in  Europe,  as  Fairfield,  Demble,  , 
Beauchamp,  and  Sohonau.  Neander  is  Neumann  ( 
made  classical,  as  Grotius  is  De  Groot,  trans-  i 
formed  in  a  similar  manner.  i 
In  addition  to  names  descriptive  of  the  per-  > 
sonal  appearance^  there  are  names  originating  in 
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lental  qualifications.  Goodman,  Wise,  Moody, 
nd  numerous  others,  illustrate  this.  All  the 
Uarks  are  descended  from  ancestors,  in  various 
Dcalities,  who  could  read  and  write  in  times 
^hen  those  accomplishments  were  rare,  and  who 
^ere  therefore  called  clerks.  There  are  many 
araes,  derived  from  occupations,  which,  at  first 
ight,  are  little  suspected  of  it.  Chaucer  is  an 
istance,  for  it  comes  from  chaussure,  or  hose, 
3  that  the  ancestor  of  the  great  English  poet 
lUst  have  been  a  stocking-maker.  Sir  Charles 
apier,  the  rampant  British  Admiral,  as  well  as 
ir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Penin- 
liar  War,  had  a  progenitor,  centuries  ago,  who 
as  a  waiter,  for  the  servant  who  offered  the 
ipkins,  or  napery,  to  the  guests,  went  by  this 
ime  in  old  times.  The  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
te  consequent  mutations  of  fortunes,  have,  in  a 
milar  way,  put  surnames  often  in  odd  contradic- 
ons  to  existing  circumstances;  for  we  have 
aown  Goodmans  imprisoned  for  crime.  Kings 
aying  the  part  of  menials,  and  St.  Johns  cheat- 
,  g  at  cards. 

,  A  volume  might  be  written  on  surnames,  with- 
it  exhausting  the  subject.  To  persons  who 
ive  leisure,  and  are  curious  in  such  matters,  it 
11  afford  interest  and  amusement  to  trace  the 
Tivation  of  their   acquaintances'  surnames. 

,  any  a  would  be  aristocrat,  now-a-days,  might 
humbled  in  this  way,  simply  by  recalling  the 

I  scare  origin  of  his  or  her  name. 


:  ^OBABLE    NUMBER  OF   SPECIES  OT^  ANIMALS. 

Human  organic  formations  are  included  in 

<  ly  one  species, — mankind. 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  are  estimated 
1  Agassiz  at  about  6,000  : — of  reptiles,  at  1500 

<  scribed  species,  and  they  will  probably  reach 
i  )00  :  of  the  fishes,  there  are  about  5,000  or 
i  )00  species  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  and 
t )  number  may  probably  amount  to  8,000  or 
j  ,000.  The  molluscs  enumerated  in  collections, 
J  )bably  reach  the  same  number.  The  various 
E 'cies  of  univalve  and  bivalve  marine  shells  cx- 
c  id  5,000,  and  of  land  and  fluviatilc  shells 
i  K)0,  making  the  total  number  of  species  of 
i  lluses  more  than  15,000.  Of  the  articulated 
s  inals  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
B^cies.  There  arc  probably  00,000  or  80,000 
8  (  ies  of  insects,  and  in  the  d(>partment  of  ar- 
t  data,  comprising  Crustacea,  the  chirupoda  in- 
B  ts,  the  red-blooded  worms,  intestinal  worms, 
a;  I  t  he  infusoria,  as  lar  as  they  belong  to  tiiis 
♦  I  KM  t  nicnt,  the  ascertained  number  already 
a!  .unts  to  100,000. 

r  to  this  bo  added  about  40,000  for  radiata, 
e,  ini,  star-fish,  niednsai  and  polypi,  there  exist 
<'  iliis  plan(it  250,000  species  of  living  animals, 

■  wed  with  different  grades  of  intolligonco 
i\  locomotive  powers. 

ho,  number  of  individuals  constituting  these 


several  species,  to  our  finite  comprehension,  ap- 
pears to  approach  infinity.  Even  the  cold  wa- 
ters of  the  Polar  regions,  teem  with  living  ani- 
malculae,  and  in  warmer  climes  each  leaf  of  for- 
est trees  sustains  living  beings.  That  no  space 
may  be  lost,  one  species  is.  even  found  living 
within  and  upon  the  bodies  of  others. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  ani- 
mal mouths  associated  beneath  the  domiciliary 
architecture  of  the  conjoined  shells  of  a  posites 
of  about  twelve  feet  diameter,  exceeds  five  and 
a  half  millions,  constituting  a  numerous  family 
of  children,  settled  for  life  around  one  parent. 

From  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
sounding  lead  brings  up  to  light  numerous  addi- 
tional specimens  of  minute  shell-fish,  which  ad- 
here to  the  tallow  affixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
plummet.  Prof.  Bailey's  microscopic  examina- 
tions of  the  specimens  of  these  fellow  inhabi- 
tants of  our  planet,  thus  obtained  from  the  deep 
ocean  bed  beneath  the  Gulf  stream,  demonstrate 
that  "  hundreds  of  millions  of  organisms  of  the 
calcareous  polythalmia  exist  in  every  cubic  inch 
of  the  specimens  thus  obtained." 

In  pools  of  fresh  water  are  found  equally  nu- 
merous collections  of  organic  remains  of  ani- 
malculas  of  the  minute  species  of  the  infusoria, 
called  the  monadidae,  of  the  dimensions  of  only 
l-36,000th  of  an  inch. 

In  each  cubic  inch  of  a  stratum  of  earth,  of 
the  extent  of  14  feet  in  thickness,  the  celebrated 
microscopist,  Ehrenberg,  states  there  are  proba- 
bly deposited  41,000,000,000  of  minute  shells, 
or  shields,  of  animalculee ;  and  the  eminent 
American  microscopist,  Prof.  Bailey  of  West 
Point,  computes  that  the  slimy  mucous  matter, 
floating  on  the  surfiice  of  pools,  in  boggy  loca- 
tions, as  a  film  of  iron  rust,  sometimes  the  thick- 
ness of  quarter  of  an  inch,  contains  about 
1,000,000,000  of  animalculsB  in  one  cubic  inch, 
being  ten-fold  more  in  number  than  the  whole 
human  population  of  the  earth. 

Organic  formations,  constituted  of  the  natu- 
rally solid,  inorganic  atoms  of  lime,  or  calcium, 
and  of  silicon,  or  siliceous  minerals,  such  as 
bones,  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  the  shells  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  marine  animals,  and  of  the  fresh- 
water class  of  infusoria,  are  not  so  prone  to  re- 
coil from  their  solid  grouping,  as  vegetable  for- 
mations constituted  of  the  fluid  elements  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  water.  The  organic  remains 
of  shells  of  marine  animals  found  far  inland, 
and  in  mountains  ten  thousand  feet  ab»>vo  the 
level  of  the  sea,  demonstrate  this  fact.  ISouio 
kinds  of  the  white  siliceous  matter  constituting 
the  bedvS  of  swamps,  are  discovered,  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  to  be  composed  of  the  sheila  of 
animals  too  minute  to  bo  detected  by  the  naked 
eye.  Animal  organic  formations  con^titutevi  of 
these  materials  retain  the  impress  of  life-power, 
during  an  incon)j)utnl)le  period  of  tiiue. 

The  thickest  strata  of  the  crust  of  our  pUuct 
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have  been  found  to  be  fosslUferous,  and  in  many 
places  to  be  almost  composed  of  accumulated  de- 
posits of  the  organic  remains  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. To  the  discriminating  mind  of  the  geolo- 
gist, the  crust  of  our  plant,  indeed,  appears  to 
be.  so  full  of  the  remains  of  organic  formations, 
as  to  resemble  one  vast  charnel-house. 

Showers  of  dust  have  at  various  times  fallen 
upon  the  surface  of  exterior  regions  of  the  earth, 
covering  in  some  cases  more  than  a  million  of 
square  miles.  Ehrenberg  has  detected,  by  the 
microscope,  one-eighth  part  of  the  mass  of  some 
of  this  dust  to  be  composed  of  the  siliceous  shells 
of  infusoria,  of  which  he  has  given  drawings  of 
123  diflferent  shapes.  The  quantity  of  these  or- 
ganic formations  frequently  discharged  upon  the 
earth  is  so  vast  as  to  draw  forth  from  this  keen 
observer  of  minute  objects  the  following  exclama- 
tion: With  such  facts  before  us,  how  many 
thousand  of  millions  of  quintals  of  microscopic 
organic  formations  have  reached  the  earth  since 
the  time  of  Homer,  who  has  given  the  earliest 
record  of  such  an  event 

Assuming  the  number  of  species  of  living 
animals  to  be  about  250,000  and  the  number  of 
individuals  of  each  species  to  be  most  of  them 
estimated  by  billions,  even  the  imagination  be- 
comes bewildered  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast  extent  of  animal  life  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  find  ourselves  existing.  But 
when  it  is  further  considered,  that  each  one  of 
the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system  probably 
teems  equally  with  living  beings,  and  that  there 
exist  many  millions  of  solar  systems  within  the 
limited  bounds  visible  by  means  of  telescopes, 
constituting  our  clusters  of  the  heavens,"  we 
feel  our  powers  of  computation  to  be  as  com- 
pletely incompetent  to  appreciate  the  probable 
number  of  intelligences  animating  distinct, 
independent  bodies,  as  to  appreciate  the  extent 
of  infinite  space  and  time. — Z.  Allen^  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature. 


MINERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Robert  Hunt  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
the  minerals  raised  yearly  in  the  United  King- 
dom: — Coal,  64,661,401  tons,  worth  nearly 
fifteen  millions  sterling.  Of  tin,  the  annual  pro- 
duce is  stated  at  5763  tons,  which,  at  from  £112 
to  £118  a  ton,  would  be  worth  nearly  j6700,000. 
Of  copper,  13,000  tons  were  produced  in  1854, 
worth  about £1,229,000;  of  lead,  64,000  tons; 
and  of  silver,  700,000  ounces.  Of  pig  iron,  the 
produce  was  3,069,838  tons,  valued  at  £9,500,- 
000.  Mr.  Hunt  has  ascertained  that  more  than 
300,000  persons  are  employed  in  mining  opera- 
tions in  Great  Britain — nearly  one-third  of  them 
being  males  under  20,  while  nearly  9,000  are 
females ;  and  of  these  the  larger  proportion  are 
under  20  years  of  age. 


THE  LATE  CALAMITY  AT  THE  WHITE  HILLS. 
Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Glen  House,  Sept.  15,  1855. 

The  recent  tragedy  upon  Mount  Washington 
has  already  been  telegraphed  over  the  land,  but  { 
I  doubt  whether  any  trustworthy  account  ha8|! 
yet  been  furnished  the  public;  and  believing  i 
that  a  narrative  of  this  most  deplorable  event  I 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  I  has-  ' 
ten  to  lay  before  them  such  facts  as  I  have 
gathered,  hoping  that  the  many  unjust  and  ex- 
travagant rumors  in  circulation  may  be  silenced 
thereby.  i 

On  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Bourne,  their  daughter.  Miss  Lucy  A.,  j 
and  neice.  Miss  Lizzie  Bourne,  arrived  at  the : 
Glen  House  in  company  with  some  friends,  with  l 
whom  they  purposed  ascending  the  mountain  on  ' 
the  following  day.  In  consequence,  however,  oj 
the  illness  of  one  of  their  party  they  did  not , 
start  in  the  morning  as  was  intended,  but  imme- 1 
diately  after  dinner,  (2  P.  M.,)  Mr.  Bourne,  [ 
daughter,  and  niece,  left  the  house  with  the  un-  \ 
derstanding  that  they  would  walk  up  as  far  as  h 
the  carriage-road  had  progressed  to  a  point  knowii  i  j 
as  **The  Ledge,'*  about  four  miles  distant,  anc  | 
about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  where  they  ; 
could  obtain  shelter  for  the  night  and  proceed 
on  their  way  next  morning,  or  return  to  tht ' 
"  Glen  "  the  same  evening.  i 

Miss  Lizzie  Bourne,  the  deceased,  was  a  verj  j 
vigorous  person,  accustomed  to  walking,  and,  ai 
she  supposed,  possessed  of  great  power  of  enduu 
ranee.    She  was,  in  fact,  the  life  of  the  party  ; 
as  the  sequel  will  prove.    She  had  rolled  ten'' 
pins  in  the  morning,  and  numbers  who  wer<t' 
present  can  attest  her  vigor  and  vivacity.    T(  , 
render,  as  it  were,  the  event  more  particularl;i| 
distressing,  she  was  about  to  become  the  brid*  i 
of  one  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  whoh  ' 
heart's  affection.    An  only  daughter,  and  tbi 
centor  of  a  circle  of  admiring  friends  and  rela 
tives,  in  her  twenty-third  year  she  perished. 

As  before  remarked,  at  two  in  the  afternooi  i 
the  party  left  the  Glen  House.    Mr.  Rich,  on  ; 
of  the  contractors  of  the  Mount  Washingto 
carriage  road,  accompanied  them  part  way  u  j 
the  mountain,  and  when  they  left  him,  they  wer  j 
proceeding  finely.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Ledgj 
they  refused  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  coh| 
fortable  lodgings  proffered  them,  and  howevdl 
Mr.  Bourne  and  daughter  may  have  been  itfl 
clined  to  listen  to  this  cordial  invitation,  thll 
resolute  Lizzie  refused  utterly,  and  was  dr 
termined  to  lodge  upon  the  summit. 

And  now  the  real  struggle  began.  Up  tbi 
party  toiled,  enlivened  with  the  burst  of  son 
from  the  dauntless  Lizzie.  The  wind  swept  \ 
in  fearful  gusts,  and  with  difficulty  the  ladic 
entangled  with  their  dresses,  kept  their  footinjl 
On,  on  they  went,  struggling  amid  the  cloudi 
'still  cheerful,  though    weary  and  worn,  i 
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jDgth,  through  the  clouds  the  summit  appears. 
Vith  renewed  energy  the  party  labor  on — they 
3ach  it,  and  lo !  the  mountain  towers  above 
aem  still,  the  top  hidden  among  those  clouds 
'hich  gather  so  thick  around  them.  Once  more 
Tfi  they  rejoiced  with  a  vision  of  the  much- 
^ished-for  summit,  and  again  are  they  disap- 
ointed.    But,  however  others  may  quail,  Liz- 
ie  knows  nothing  of  fear.    To  return  would  be 
seless,  when  the  top  was  so  nearly  reached, 
here  a  warm  fire,  and  a  warmer  reception 
waited  them.    To  return  would  be  much  more 
ifficult—  the  top  must  be  reached.    And  thus, 
ith  frequent  resting,  they  labor  up  and  among 
le  rocks,  amid  the  gloom  of  the  clouds,  almost 
xhausted,  struggling  against  the  wind,  whose 
ower  was  such  as  frequently  to  drive  them  with 
Dnsiderable  force  against  the  rocks.    And  now 
et  with  the  clouds,  driven  almost  in  the  form 
f  spray  by  the  fierce  hurricane,  they  have  a 
ew  enemy  or  enemies — for  to  the  previous 
loom  is  added  the  darkness  of  approaching 
ight,  and  with  it  the  temperature  rapidly  falls ; 
le  cold  makes  their  suffering  intense.    Now  it 
1  that  Lizzie  begins  to  fail — resolute  still,  she 
rges  on,  even  though  so  exhausted  as  unable 
)  keep  her  feet.  Still  they  are  half  a  mile  from 
le  mountain's  actual  top — that  top  they  had  so 
ften  almost  reached  as  they  thought,  when  look- 
ig  up  some  steep  ledge,  observing  the  view  be- 
ond.    Fearful  as  had  been  their  struggles  and 
ifferings  before,  it  became  far  more  fearful  now. 
7ith  all  their  struggles  they  could  not  keep  up 
leir  circulation,  and  the  blood  begins  to  stag- 
ate  from  the  cold.    But  a  few  rods  at  a  time 
d  they  progress,  ere  they  sink  palsied  and  ex- 
austed,  but  again  to  renew  the  struggle.  Liz- 
e,  brave  still,  cannot  proceed  without  assis- 
mce.    Mr.  Bourne  assists  both  daughter  and 
iece,  but  now  Lizzie  requires  all  his  assistance, 
id  all  exhausted  as  his  daughter  was,  she  too 
itends  a  hand  to  help  her  over  her  bowlders  in 
le  pathway.    Mr.  Bourne  leads  the  way,  and 
)es  some  distance  ahead  in  hopes  of  seeing  or 
laching  the  mountain's  top;  but  he  daie  not 
)  far,  for  fear  he  will  lose  his  way,  and  become 
^parated  from  those  under  his  charge.  They 
ill  not  hear  to  his  going  out  of  their  sight, 
gain  and  again  do  they  sink  down,  scarce  cx- 
3cting  to  rise,  and  again,  as  one  rouses  the 
hers  do ;  thoy  stagger  forward  for  a  rod  or 
70,  and  fall.    And  now  the  cold  is  doing  its 
ork.    Th(!  ladies  are  becoming  lost  to  all  fcol- 
g,  save  that  numbing  sensation  which  comes 
rer  them,  and  they  desire  to  sleep — that  sleep 
ora  which  no  one  wakes.    But  Mr.  liourne 
ill  not  let  them  sleep.    At  last,  after  strug- 
es  which  no  pen  can  describe,  thoy  conclude 
ley  have  lost  their  way,  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
occed  further.    Mr.  liourno  leaves  his  oanc, 
liich  no  longer  assists  him,  and  to  keep  from 
.czing  they  run^  as  they  can  get  strength,  down 


the  mountain.  But  they  can  no  longer  strug- 
gle, and  Mr,  Bourne  proceeds  a  rod  or  two  in 
search  of  some  bowlder  which  will  aff'ord  them 
a  little  shield  from  the  elements  with  which  they 
can  no  longer  contend.  He  returns,  and  tells 
them  he  has  found  a  rock  under  which  they  can 
creep  and  secure  a  little  shelter.  His  daughter 
answers  feebly,  but  Lizzie  does  not  respond.  He 
calls  again,  but  all  is  still ;  Lizzie  sleeps.  He 
shakes  her  again,  and  again  does  he  call,  and 
repeatedly  does  he  shake  her.  He  attempts  to 
raise  her,  and  again  lays  her  down  on  the  cold 
rocks.  Ah  !  there  is  no  suffering  for  her  now — 
Death  has  claimed  her  for  his  own. 

Yes,  Lizzie  is  dead,  but  Mr.  Bourne  and 
daughter  live.  Finding  it  useless  to  make  fur- 
ther efforts  on  her  behalf,  they  crept  under  a  rock 
a  rod  or  two  off  and  spent  the  night.  I  will  not 
follow  them  through  that  night  of  agony  and 
suspense.  The  day  dawns — the  storm  has  passed 
away  and  Mr.  Bourne  looks  forth,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  him  is  the  Summit,  and 
Tip-Top  House.  He  proceeded  thither,  roused 
the  Messrs.  Spaulding  and  told  the  sad  tale.  At 
once  they  sallied  forth.  On  their  way  down 
they  passed  Mr.  Bourne's  cane,  just  nineteen 
rods  from  the  house,  and  twenty-one  rods  further 
the  body  lay.  They  had  some  slight  hopes  that 
there  might  be  life  left  and  applied  restoratives, 
laboring  for  two  or  three  hours  to  no  purpose. 
She  died  been  9  and  10  o'clock  the  night  before 
from  cold  and  exhaustion.  Where  she  lay  the 
ice  was  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  though 
the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  31*^  at  the 
house  it  must  have  been  down  to  28°  or  29° 
where  the  poor  sufferer  breathed  her  last. 

A  word  or  two  by  way  of  explanation  :  Mr. 
Thompson,  proprietor  of  the  Glen  House,  knew 
nothing  of  the  departure,  supposing  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  the  friend  they  would 
not  go  that  day.  The  proprietor  could  hear 
nothing  for  the  wind  and  storm,  and  had  no  idea 
of  what  was  transpiring  without.  It  may  be 
urged  that  Mr.  Bourne  did  very  wrong  to  go  on. 
He  suffers  enough  j  let  us  judge  him  charitably, 
but  none  the  less  truly.  He  should  not  havo 
proceeded,  and,  least  of  all,  without  a  guide. 

I  copy  from  the  registers  of  the  Tip- Top 
and  Summit  Houses  the  following,  written  by 
Mr.  Bourne  : 

Sept.  14 — Gko.  \V.  BornNK  and  \ 

daughter.  Miss  Lizkir  Hoi  unk,  I  Kennebank,  Me. 

dftuprhler  of  C.  K.  Bourne,  V.sk\.  J 
who  perished  by  cold  on  the  mountain,  they  hating 
mioBcd  their  way  in  con8e<jiience  of  the  darknffi. 
The  nijfht  whs  very  windy,  and  all  three  c«nif  near 
perishing.  They  IrfX  the  (Jlen  Hotijie  at  2  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  and  arrived  at  this  bouse  on  Friday  morn- 
ing at  early  daj  light. 


The  word  London  is  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and 
signifies  n  town  uptm  water.  I^on  is  the  Scla- 
vonic for  water,  and  Don  city. 
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THE  BEREAVED  INDIAN  MOTHER  TO  HER  DYING 
HUSBAND. 

Carver,  an  early  traveller  among  the  American 
Indians,  informs  us,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect; 
that  while  passing  the  winter  with  a  tribe  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  he  became  acquainted  with  an 
interesting  family,  consisting  of  a  young  Indian, 
his  wife,  and  a  sprightly  little  boy  three  or  four 
3'ears  old.  In  tlie  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
child  sickened  and  died.  At  this  unexpected 
bereavement  the  father  was  greatly  afflicted,  but 
the  mother  was  inconsolable.  A  short  time  after, 
the  father  died  of  the  same  malady,  when  the 
mother  seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  recover  her 
former  cheerfulness.  This  conduct  appeared  so 
strange  and  unaccountable  to  our  traveller,  that 
he  one  day  inquired  of  her  the  cause.  She  re- 
plied that  when  their  little  boy  died  she  felt  the 
utmost  anxiety  ;  that  the  Spirit-land  was  a  long, 
'  long  way  off,  and  the  journey  too  arduous  for  one 
of  his  tender  years  ;  but  now  that  his  father  had 
gone  thither,  she  felt  more  reconciled,  "  for," 
continued  she,  he  will  soon  overtake  him,  and 
as  he  loved  the  child  most  affectionately,  he  will 
take  the  best  care  of  him  through  the  remainder 
of  the  journey.''  She  said  that  in  a  few  years 
at  most  she  herself  should  be  with  them,  and 
they  would  be  forever  united  and  happy. 

Fare  thee  well,  for  thou  must  leave  me. 

The  Great  Spirit  wills  it  so  ; 
Well  I  love  thee,  yet  believe  me, 

'Tis  with  joy  I  bid  thee  go. 
Long  I've  sorrowed,  broken  hearted, 

Thou,  thyself,  been  quite  unmanned, 
Since  our  darling  boy  departed, 

For  the  distant  Spirit-land. 
Young,  alone,  exposed  to  danger. 

Three  protracted  moons  and  more. 
Onward  has  the  little  stranger 

Journeyed  toward  that  distant  shore. 
Haste,  O  haste  and  overtake  him  ! 

He  may  still  thy  care  demand — 
Trials,  yet,  perchance,  await  him. 

Ere  he  reach  the  Spirit-land. 
To  thy  keeping  I  confide  him. 

Priceless  treasure  of  my  heart. 
So  whatever  may  betide  him  ; 

Never  from  our  darling  part  ; 
Cherish,  guide,  protect  and  feed  him. 

Take  him  gently  by  the  hand. 
Through  the  journey  safely  lead  him, 

To  the  distant  Spirit-land. 
Hope  not,  wish  not  to  recover, 

Meer  the  angel  grim  with  joy, 
Soon  the  struggle  will  be  over. 

Soon  ihou'lt  see  our  darling  boy. 
To  our  darling  when  you  find  him. 

Bear  my  fervent  blessing,  and 
Often  of  my  love  remind  him, 

In  the  distant  Spirit-land. 
Little  thought  T,  when  I've  press'd  him, 

As  he  slumbered,  to  my  breast, 
Or  at  morn,  as  I've  caressed  him. 

When  he,  smiling,  woke  from  rest — 
That  (so  fair  he  seemed  to  promise. 

Into  manhood  to  expand,) 
He'd  be  snatched  untimely  from  us, 

To  the  distant  Spirit-land. 


GOD  KNOWS  IT  ALL. 

In  the  dim  recess  of  thy  spirit's  chamber 

Is  there  some  hidden  grief  thou  mayst  not  tell  ? 

Let  not  thy  heart  forsake  thee  ;  but  remember 
His  pitying  eye,  who  sees  and  knows  it  well. 

God  knows  it  all  ! 

And  art  thou  tossed  on  billows  of  temptation,  ' 
And  wouldst  do  good,  but  evil  oft  prevails  ? 

Oh  think,  anr»id  the  waves  of  tribulation, 

When  earthly  hopes,  when  earthly  refuge  fails — 
God  knows  it  all ! 

And  dost  thou  sin  !  thy  deed  of  sham.e  concealing 
In  some  dark  spot  no  human  eye  can  see  ; 

Then  walk  in  pride  without  one  sigh  revealing 
The  deep  remorse  that  should  disquiet  thee? 

God  knows  it  all ! 

Art  thou  oppressed  and  poor  and  heavy-hearted. 
The  heavens  above  thee  in  thick  clouds  arrayed, 

And  well-nisih  crushed;  no  earthly  strength  imparted. 
No  friendly  voice  to  say,  "  Be  not  atraii 
God  knows  it  all  ! 

Art  thou  a  mourner  ?  are  thy  tear-drops  flowing 
For  one  too  early  lost  to  earth  and  thee? 

The  depths  of  grief  no  human  spirit  knowing, 
Which  moan  in  secret,  like  the  moaning  sea  ? 

God  knows  it  all  ? 

Dost  thou  look  back  upon  a  life  of  sinning? 

Forward,  and  tremble  for  thy  future  lot  ? 
There's  One  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begimiing  ; 

The  tear  of  penitence  is  unforgot, 

God  knows  it  all  ? 

Then  go  to  God.  Pour  out  your  hearts  before  Him  ; 

There  is  no  grief  your  Father  cannot  feel ; 
And  let  your  grateful  songs  of  praise  adore  Him — 

To  save,  forgive,  and  every  wound  to  heal. 
God  knows  it  all— God  knows  it  all ! 


NINEVEH. 


Leaving  these  realms  of  uncertain  story,  we 
proceed  to  state  a  few  general  facts,  now  tolera- 
bly well  ascertained,  in  reference  to  x\ssyria  and 
Nineveh. 

x\ccording  to  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  pre- 
served by  Diodorus  Siculus,  there  were  thirty- 
three  kings  from  the  accession  of  Ninus  to  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  and  their  reigns  occupied 
1302  years,  terminating  in  875  before  Christ. 
The  statement  of  Herodotus  is,  that^after  the 
xissyrians  had  ruled  over  Upper  Asia  520  years, 
the  Medes  first  began  to  revolt  from  them — an 
event  which  took  place  about  710  B.  C.  The 
difference  between  the  two  spaces  of  time  here 
mentioned  is  very  great ;  and  if  Herodotus  be 
supposed  to  be  the  first  origin  of  the  Assyrian 
power,  and  if  his  testimony  is  to  be  deemed  con- 
clusive, then  the  chronology  of  Ctesias  must  be 
utterly  set  at  naught,  and  "the  great  antiquity  so 
often  claimed  for  Assyria  and  Nineveh  must  be 
entirely  given  up.  But  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  the  words  of  Herodotus  by  no  means 
need  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  commence-  1 1 
ment  of  the  Assyrian  dominion,  but  only  to  its 
extension  over  other  parts  of  Jlsia.  If  so,  the 
discrepancy  between  him  and  Ctesias  would  be 
diminished,  and  his  authority  would  not  be  op- 
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posed  to  a  much  earlier  date  for  the  founding 
of  the  original  power  than  for  the  sweep  of  the 
subsequent  empire.  At  any  rate,  Herodotus 
does  not  disprove  the  remote  antiquity  of  the 
Assyrian  state  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
very  strong  proofs  in  favor  of  that  antiquity,  so 
far  confirming  the  account  of  Ctesias.  Intrin- 
sically, there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea. 
Why  might  not  a  martial  tribe  plant  themselves 
by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  our  world,  after  recovering  from  the  desola- 
tion of  the  flood  ?  It  seems  a  very  likely  thing — 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  little  we  know  of 
those  times — that  a  brave  and  enterprising  band 
of  people,  so  situated,  should  grow  into  a  strong 
kingdom,  and  stretch  out  the  line  of  their  con- 
quests far  and  wide. 

Of  the  great  antiquity  of  Egypt  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  yet  from  the  earliest  period 
we  find  her  contending  with  enemies  nearly, 
if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as  herself;  and  among 
the  spoils  from  Asia,  and  the  articles  of  tribute 
"brought  by  subdued  nations  from  the  northeast, 
are  vases  as  elegant  in  shape,  stuffs  as  rich  in 
texture,  and  chariots  as  well  adapted  to  war,  as 
her  own."  In  fact,  to  reject  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Assyria 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  would  be  almost  to 
question  whether  the  country  were  inhabited ; 
which  would  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
united  testimony  of  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Moreover,  upon  the  celebrated  tablet  which 
stands  at  Karnak,  a  name  has  been  deciphered 
by  ChampoUion  as  N^u-i-iu,  or  Nineveh.  Though 
the  identification  of  it  with  the  Assyrian  city 
has  not  been  deemed  quite  satisfactory,  owing  to 
its  position  at  the  commencement  of  a  line, 
where  it  may  be  only  the  termination  of  some 
other  name,  yet  the  coincidence  is  remarkable, 
and,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  not  without  its 
historic  value. 

By  the  best  of  all  authorities,  a  very  high  an- 
tiquity is  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Assyrian  nation.  "  Out  of  that  land  (Shinar) 
went  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh."  Jo- 
sephus,  also,  says  of  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar, 
mentioned  in  the  fourtcentli  chapter  of  Genesis, 
that  he  was  a  commander  in  the  Assyrian  army, 
probably  a  satrap,  or  viceroy,  which,  if  it  were 
so,  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  subsequent 
boant  of  Assyria,  "Are  not  my  princes  alto- 
gether kings  Certainly,  as  early  as  the  fif- 
teenth century  before  Christ,  we  find  Balaam 
referring  to  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  Pr. 
Layard,  after  the  laborious  investigations  which 
led  to  tlic  production  of  his  first  work,  expressed 
himself  as  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  that  the  oldest 
of  the  palaces  on  that  spot  was  built  at  least 
1200  B.  C,  and  is  probably  much  more  ancient. 
In  his  second  work  lie  refers  to  inscriptions  giv- 
ing the  name  of  a  king  who  reigned  1121  B.  C. 


At  that  time,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Nineveh  had 
attained  to  great  power — that  it  was  not  then 
an  infant  state  just  struggling  for  existence,  but 
one  that  was  founding  for  itself  a  mighty  em- 
pire. Consequently,  it  must  have  been  in  exis- 
tence long  before  ;  growing  up  by  degrees  into 
magnitude  and  palmy  splendor.  At  that  time, 
then,  when  the  Philistines  were  at  war  with  Is- 
rael— when  Samson  was  performing  his  miracu- 
lous exploits,  slaying  his  enemies  with  the  jaw 
bone  of  an  ass,  and  carrying  away  on  his  shoul- 
ders the  gates  of  Gaza — long  ere  the  kingly  line 
was  established  in  Judah,  and  the  royal  and  sa- 
cred city  of  Jerusalem  began  to  crown  the  rock 
of  Jebus — long  ere  the  people  witnessed  the 
victories  of  David  and  the  magnificence  of  Solo- 
mon— at  that  time  assigned  as  the  era  of  the 
Trojan  war — when  Athens  was  scarcely  known — 
when  for  Rome  there  remained  five-hundred 
years  ere  its  first  stone  should  be  laid— a  gor- 
geous city,  with  marble  palaces  and  monuments, 
was  washed  at  its  foot  by  the  waters  of  the  Ti- 
gris, and  the  inhabitants  could  talk  of  their 
fathers  having  dwelt  there  in  what  were  then 
times  of  old. 

Another  important  point  in  Assyrian  history 
appears  now  to  be  settled,  and  that  is,  a  double 
kingdom  or  dynasty  and  a  two-fold  overthrow. 
The  discrepancy  between  Ctesias,  who  places 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  the  year  876,  and  Hero- 
dotus, who  dates  it  60(),  was  felt  by  Patavius 
and  Usher,  who  sought  its  removal  by  adopting 
I  the  hypothesis  that  there  were  two  empires,  and 
I  two  overthrows  in  succession.    This  has  been 
I  pronounced  an  assumption  without  evidence,  and 
i  indeed,  so  far  as  written  books  are  concerned, 
I  there  is  no  distinct  and  explicit  proof  to  that  ef- 
j  feet ;  but  Dr.  Layard  has  discovered  it  in  the 
I  character  of  the  ruins  he  has  brought  to  light, 
j  He  states,  that  the  reniains  of  buildings  are  so 
different  in  their  sculptures  and  mythological 
and  sacred  symbols,  as  well  as  in  the  charactov 
and  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  of  there  having  been  at  least  two 
distinct  periods  of  Assyrian  history;  that  the 
j  people  inhabiting  the  country  at  these  periods 
were  of  distinct  races,  or  belonging  to  varieties 
of  the  same  race,  and  that  intercourse  with  ihe 
Egyptians  had  considerably  changed  ihcni  ;  that 
the  earliest  palaces  of  Nimroud  were  in  ruins 
before  the  foundation  of  the  latter  ones ;  that 
these  later  edifices  were  constructed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  their  predecessors;  and  that  while  the 
more  ancient  structures  discover  no  signs  of  ftny 
conflagration,  the  more  recent  have  evidently 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  tombs 
were  found  over  the  earlier  edifices,  shinviug  that 
soil  had  accumulated  there,  so  as  to  become  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dead  ;  the  contents,  too,  of  the 
si^pulchres  revealing  relics  of  art  quite  distinct 
from  those  in  the  Assyrian  style.'  The  only  cvi- 
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dences  of  a  former  overthrow  likely  to  exist,  if 
such  an  overthrow  took  place,  are  thus  afforded, 
for  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  a  proud  people,  like  the  Ninevites,  any 
express  record  of  their  own  humiliating  defeat 
and  desolation. — National  Magazine. 

RETURN  OF  THE  KANE  EXPEDITION. 

From  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  13th  inst.,  we 
have  taken  the  following  account  of  this  inter- 
esting expedition  commenced  in  the  5th  mo.  of 
1853. 

An  official  report  will  probably  be  furnished 
by  Dr.  Kane,  giving  a  correct  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  this  perilous  undertaking. 

The  Expedition  succeeded  in  crossing  Melville 
Bay,  and  reaching  the  headland  of  Smith's 
Sound,  as  early  as  the  6th  of  August,  1853. 
Finding  the  ice  to  the  North  completely  impene- 
trable, they  were  forced  to  attempt  a  temporary 
passage  along  the  coast,  where  the  rapid  tides, 
running  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  with  a 
rise  and  fall  of  sixteen  feet,  had  worn  a  temporary 
opening.  Previous  to  taking  this  step,  which 
involved  great  risk — which  was,  in  fact,  equal 
to  a  sacrifice  of  the  brig  in  which  Dr.  Kane  was 
— a  Francis  metallic  life-boat,  with  a  cashe  of 
provisions,  was  concealed  as  a  means  of  retreat. 

The  penetration  of  the  pack-ice  was  attended 
by  many  obstacles.  The  vessel  grounded  with 
every  tide,  and  but  for  her  extreme  strength  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  sustain  the  shocks. 
She  was  several  times  on  her  beam  ends,  and  once 
on  fire  from  the  upsetting  of  the  stores. 

Some  idea  of  this  peculiar  navigation  may  be 
formed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  her  losing 
her  jibboom,  best  bower  anchor  and  bulwarks, 
besides  about  600  fathoms  of  wapping  line. 
They  were  cheered,  however,  by  a  small  daily 
progress;  and  by  the  10th  of  September,  1853, 
they  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  northern  face 
of  Greenland,  at  a  point  never  reached  before. 

Here  the  young  ice  froze  around  the  vessel, 
and  compelled  them  to  seek  a  winter  asylum,  in 
which  they  experienced  a  degree  of  cold  much 
below  any  previous  registration.  Whiskey  froze 
in  November  J  and  for  four  months  in  the  year 
the  mercury  was  solid  daily.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  was  five  degrees  below  zero.  This 
is  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  experienced  by 
man,  and  their  winter  quarters  were  nearer  the 
Pole  than  ever  before  occupied. 

The  scurvy  was  easily  controlled,  but  the  most 
fearful,  as  well  as  the  most  novel,  feature  of  the 
winter  was  a  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  which  defied  all 
treatment.  It  carried  away  fifty-seven  of  the 
best  Esquimaux  sledge  dogs,  and  was  altogether 
a  frightful  scourge. 

The  operations  of  search  were  commenced  as 
early  as  March — the  first  parties  under  the  per- 


sonal charge  of  Dr.  Kane,  crossing  the  ice  at  a 
temperature  of  ffty-seven  degrees  below  zero.  The 
loss  of  their  dogs  obliged  them,  as  an  only  alter- 
native, to  adopt  this  early  travel.  Many  of  the 
party  were  frost-bitten,  and  underwent  an  ampu- 
tation of  their  toes.  It  was  by  means  of  these 
efforts  that  the  Expedition  succeeded  in  bringing 
back  its  results.  The  parties  were  in  the  field 
as  late  as  the  10th  of  July,  only  ceasing  from 
labor  when  the  winter's  darkness  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  travel. 

Greenland  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Kane,  and 
surveyed,  with  a  coast  line  towards  the  Atlantic, 
fronting  due  North,  until  a  stupendous  glacier 
checked  their  progress.  The  mass  of  ice  rose  in 
lofty  grandeur  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet, 
abutting  into  the  sea.  It  undoubtedly  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  insularity  of  Greenland — or, 
in  other  words,  the  only  barrier  between  Green- 
land and  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  however,  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  all  future  explorations.  This 
glacier,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  falling  bergs, 
was  followed  out  to  sea,  the  party  rafting  them- 
selves across  open  water  spaces  upon  masses  of 
ice.  In  this  way  they  succeeded  in  travelling 
eighty  miles  along  its  base,  and  traced  it  into  a 
new  northern  land.  (This  glacier  is,  we  believe, 
the  largest  discovered  by  any  navigator.) 

This  new  land,  thus  cemented  to  Greenland, 
by  protruding  ice,  is  named  Washington.  The 
large  bay  which  intervenes  between  it  and  Green- 
land, bears,  we  understand,  the  name  of  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Expedition.  This  icy  connection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  is  a  feature  of  singular  and  romantic 
interest. 

The  range  of  the  sledge  journeys  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  fact  that  the  entire  circuit  of 
Smith's  Sound  has  been  effected,  and  its  shores 
completely  charted. 

But  the  real  discovery  of  the  expedition  is  the 
Open  Polar  Sea.  The  channel  leading  to  these 
waters  was  entirely  free  from  ice,  and  this  feature 
was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  existence 
of  a  zone  or  solid  belt  of  ice,  extending  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. (This  sea  verifies  the  views  of  Dr.  Kane, 
as  expressed  to  the  Geographical  Society  before 
his  departure.)  The  lashing  of  the  surf  against 
this  frozen  beech  of  ice  was,  we  are  assured,  im- 
pressive beyond  description.  Several  gentlemen 
with  whom  we  have  conversed,  speak  of  it  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  An  area  of  three  thou- 
sand square  miles  was  seen,  entirely  free  from 
ice.  This  channel  has  been  named  after  Hon. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  was  taken. 
The  land  to  the  north  and  west  of  this  channel 
has  been  charted  as  high  as  82  deg.  30  rain. 
This  is  the  nearest  land  to  the  Pole  yet  discovered. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Henry  Grinnell,  the  founder 
of  the  expedition  which  bears  his  name. 
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The  extreme  severity  of  the  previous  seasoD 
made  it  evident  that  the  brig  could  not  be  liberated 
before  the  winter  set  in.  She  was  fast  imprisoned 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  field  of  ice.  The  provi- 
sions, although  abundant,  were  not  calculated  to 
resist  scurvy,  and  the  fuel,  owing  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  winter,  was  deficient  in  quantity. 
Under  these  trying  circumstances  Dr.  Kane,  with 
a  party  of  volunteers,  on  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
mouth  of  Lancaster  Sound,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
the  English  expeditions,  and  thus  giving  relief 
to  his  associates,  passed  in  an  open  boat  over  the 
track  of  Bafiin's  travel,  riding  out  a  heavy  gale. 
They  found  an  uninterrupted  barrier  of  ice,  ex- 
tending in  one  great  horse-shoe  from  Jones'  to 
Murchison's  Sounds,  and  were  forced,  after  vari- 
ous escapes,  to  return  to  the  brig. 

During  the  winter  that  ensued,  they  adopted 
the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux,  living  upon  raw 
walrus  meat,  and  surrounding  themselves  with 
walls  of  moss.  In  spite  of  these  precautions^  the 
scurvy  advanced  with  steady  progress ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  a  single  team  of  dogs.  Dr.  Kane  suc- 
ceeded in  efi'ecting  a  communication  with  the 
Esquimaux,  seventy  miles  to  the  southward,  (the 
coldest  drive,  according  to  the  doctor,  that  he 
ever  had.)  By  the  system  of  mutual  assistance, 
the  Expedition  exchanged  meat  with  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  by  organizing  a  hunt,  relieved  their 
party.  At  one  time,  every  man  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, except  Dr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Bonsell,  were 
confined  to  their  bunks  with  scurvy.  Dr.  Kane 
had  to  cook,  cut  ice,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Bonsell  had 
to  do  other  menial  service.  By  Providential  in- 
terference, the  party-escaped  without  a  single 
death. 

The  great  belt  of  ice  made  it  clear  that  no  re- 
lief expedition  from  the  south  could  reach  the 
party  in  time  to  prevent  their  imprisonment  for 
a  third  winter,  which,  with  their  deficiency  of 
fuel,  would  have  proved  most  disastrous,  if  not 
fatal.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Kane 
wisely  determined  to  abandon  his  brig,  and  at- 
tempt to  descend  to  the  south  by  a  combination 
of  boats  and  sledges. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  they  left  the 
brig  on  the  17th  of  May — the  temperature  at 
that  time  being  5  degrees  below  zero.  They 
crossed  a  belt  of  ice  81  miles  in  diameter,  drag- 
ging their  boats  behind  them,  and  carrying  four 
sick  comrades,  by  means  of  a  dog  sledge.  After 
a  travel  of  316  miles,  with  31  days  of  constant 
exposure,  they  reached  Cape  Alexander  and  em- 
barked in  open  water.  Their  guns  supplied  them 
with  animal  food— no  provisions  being  carried  in 
the  boats  except  powdered  breadstuff's  and  tallow. 
[Tallow,  says  the  Doctor,  is  a  very  good  thing.] 
From  Cape  Alexander  they  travelled  to  the 
southward,  sometimes  over  ice,  sometimes  through 
water,  shooting  eider  duck  and  seal,  and  collect- 
ing enough  eggs  to  keep  the  party  in  good  con- 
dition.   At  Capo  Fork  they  burned  up  their 


spare  boats  and  sledges  for  fuel,  and  left  the 
coast.  Striking  out  into  the  open  sea  of  Mel- 
ville Bay,  they  then  steered  for  the  north  Danish 
settlements  of  Greenland.  Here  they  provi- 
dentially landed  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  vigorous 
health,  after  their  travel  of  1300  miles,  and 
eighty-one  days  of  constant  exposure. 

From  Opernivik,  the  largest  of  these  settle- 
ments, they  took  passage  in  a  Danish  sailing 
vessel  for  England.  By  great  good  fortune,  they 
touched  at  Disco,  where  they  were  met  by  Capt. 
Hartstein's  Expedition.  This  last  searching  ex- 
pedition had  found  the  ice  of  Smith's  Sound  still 
unbroken,  but  having  communicated  with  the 
Esquimaux,  had  heard  of  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Kane,  and  had  retraced  their  steps. 

The  Expedition  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  three 
of  its  comrades,  two  of  whom  perished  of  lock- 
jaw,[and  one  from  abscess,  following  upon  a  frozen 
extremity.  These  men  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  direct  discharge  of  a  noble  duty. 
Their  names  are  : — Acting  carpenter.  Christian 
Ohlsen  J  Jefferson  Baker,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Peter  Schubert,  volunteers. 


A  COUNTRY  HOME. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  who,  much  to  his  credit, 
loves  a  "  country  home  and  a  little  farm," 
though  sprouted  in  the  hot-bed  of  a  large  city, 
has  expressed,  in  a  late  communication  of  his, 
some  excellent  ideas  of  what  a  country  home 
ought  to  be.  We  make  a  quotation,  which  we 
are  sure  will  meet  with  the  favor  of  most  of  our 
agricultural  readers.    He  says: 

I  have  often  thought  of  preaching  a  sermon 
on  the  one  stereotyped  idea  with  which  the  city 
people  select  and  model  a  home  in  the  country. 
From  the  numbers  who  call  on  anJ  write  to  me 
for  information  as  to  the  sites  for  residences 
hereabouts,  I  am,  perhaps,  more  in  the  way  of 
knowing  what  is  usually  sought.  They  all  want 
a  villa,  or  its  capabilities — park  and  lawn  ;  beau- 
tiful view  from  the  portico;  barns  and  out-buil- 
dings out  of  sight ;  gravel  walks  and  flower 
garden,  groves,  avenues,  and  a  fountain.  And 
this  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  still  retain 
their  homes  and  occupations  in  the  city,  and 
who  come  to  the  country  only  for  three  months 
of  idling  in  the  summer.  With  money  enough 
to  tear  down  and  build  up,  such  improvers  of 
the  landscape  are  large  contributors  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  and  should  be  thanked  and  admired. 
But  is  there  no  other  class  of  seekers  of  new 
homes  in  the  country?  My  sympathy  is  rather 
with  a  place  that  loo/c.^  h7:c  a  /nrm,  ami  an  old 
one.  A  new  building  is  rather  a  drawback.  I 
would  rather  take  any  house,  of  whatever  shape, 
and,  by  a  few  very  easy  and  uncostly  altorationt, 
make  it  look  picturcsqurfy  homely.  Additions 
to  the  edges  of  the  roof  to  make  them  project, 
stoops  of  the  largest  kind  to  the  side  of  the 
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front  doors,  perhaps  a  portico  where  comfort  and 
taste  would  combine  to  wish  one,  and  frames  and 
trellises  for  vines  and  creepers,  arc  simple  and 
cheap  changes  that  would  make  the  most  angu- 
lar and  unsightly  house  look  pleasantly  enough. 
And,  (without  going  as  far  as  the  Havanese  no- 
bility, who  keep  their  carriage  in  their  front 
parlor,)  I  like  to  see  barn  and  stable  close  enough 
to  group  in  with  the  house  and  orchard.  The 
guest  should  see  the  shed  he  can  tie  his  horse 
under,  and  tha  trees  or  bush  where  he  can  find 
the  plumbs  or  berries.  And  it  should  be  evi- 
dent, to  any  passer-by  that  the  owner  can  go  to 
his  barn  a  dozen  times  a  day,  without  hat  or 
boots,  and  shake  down  the  hay  for  his  cattle,  or 
harness  his  horse  for  a  drive.  No  man  either 
looks  or  is,  independent  in  a  country  home  who 
has  not  his  stable  completely  under  his  eye- — 
himself  the  first  to  know  when  a  horse  wants 
shoeing  or  awheel  wants  greasing,  and  hiodered, 
never  and  in  no  manner  of  thing j  by  the  ab- 
sence or  neglectfulness  or  unwillingness  of.  the 
hired  man."  For  me,  aside  from  the  conve- 
nience of  it,  there  is  a  certaiu  "  animal  magnet- 
ism "  which  makes  the  company  of  my  horses 
and  cows  very  agreeable. 

The  Average  number  of  bees  in  a  hive,  or 
swarm,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  Nine- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  are 
neuters  or  working  bees,  five  hundred  are  drones, 
and  the  remaining  07ie  is  the  queen  dr  mother  ! 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Fi.oxjE  AND  Meal. — Flour  is  in  limited  supply,  and 
the  export  demand  has  fallen  off.  Sales  of  standard 
brands  at  $8  75  ;  sales  for  honne  consumption  at  $8  75  a 
$9  00  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  $9  00  a  $10  00  per  barrel.  Little  is  doing  in  Rye 
Flour;  sales  are  reported  at  ^6  50.  Penn-a.  Corn  Meal  is 
held  at  $4  50  per  bbl.,  with  light  sales. 

Grain. —  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat  for 
shipment  and  milling,  and  prices  are  firtn.  Sales  of 
prime  Southern  and  Penna.  red  at  $1  95  a  $1  97.  and 
$1  95  a  $2  10  for  inferior  and  prime  white,  atloat  and  in 
store.  Sales  of  Western  Rye  at  $1  05,  and  Delaware 
at  $1  20.  Corn  is  scarce  at  94  a  92c.  Oats  are  in  fair 
demand  ;  sales  of  ordinary  and  good  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  at  43c. 

Cattle  Market. — The  demand  for  Beef  Cattle 
during  the  past  week  was  quite  active,  and  about  1150 
head  were  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  to 
$10  per  100  lbs.,  or  at  $3  75  to  $5  on  foot.  Cows 
and  Calves  met  with  (air  inquiry,  and  200  were  sold 
at  from  $25  to  $G5.  Hogs  sold  at  $9  a  $9  25  per  100 
lbs.  The  demand  for  Sheep  continues  good,  and  sold 
at  $2  25  a  $4  75  each.  Lambs  sold  at  from  $2  00  to 
$3  75  per  head,  according  to  quality. 


GREEN  LAWN  FEMALE  SEMINARY  will  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.    Terms,  $50  for  Twenty  weeks.  Com- 
petent Male  and  Fem.ale  Teachers  will  have  charge, 
and  Lectures  will  be  given  on  various  branches  taught. 
For  Circulars  address 

EDITH  B.  C  HALF  ANT,  Principal, 
JJ/iio7ivilli  P.O.,  Chester  Co.)  Pa. 
9th  mo.  29th— 4t.  pd. 


nHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS. — The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges. 

For  further  j)articulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3m.  pd. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Priucipaly 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  . 

TT  LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL'FOR 
Tj  young  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Piincipal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  15— 2m.      Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  v\hich  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiliboih,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  wiih  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Coi  nwelPs 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  ins^ruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Evf^ry  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to         JANE  HlLLBCiRN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

References. 
Charles  Stokes.  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAiM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4 — 4m.  pd. 

WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  John 
HuNN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mookk,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

QEASONEl)  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

K.  A.  Williams,  J 
J.  J.  Williams,  > 
Sth  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Suoe.-vlakee.  \ 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4lh. 
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An  Epistle  of  William  Leddra,  to  Friends, 
written  hy  him  the  day  hefore  he  loas  put  to 
death. 

To  the  Society  of  the  little  flock  of  Christ,  grace  and 
peace  be  multiplied. 

Most  dear  and  inwardly  beloved  ! 

The  sweefc  influences  of  the  morning  star,  like 
a  flood,  distilling  into  my  innocent  habitation, 
hath  so  filled  me  with  the  joy  of  the  Lord  iu  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  that  my  spirit  is  as  if  it  did 
not  inhabit  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  but  is  wholly 
swallowed  up  in  the  bosom  of  eternity,  from 
whence  it  had  its  being. 

Alas!  alas!  what  can  the  wrath  and  spirit  of 
man  that  lusteth  to  envy,  aggravated  by  the  heat 
and  strength  of  the  king  of  the  locusts,  which 
came  out  of  the  pit,  do  unto  one  that  is  hid  in 
the  secret  places  of  the  Almighty  ;  or  unto  them 
that  are  gathered  under  the  healing  wings  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  under  wliose  armour  of  light 
they  shall  be  able  to  stand  in  the  day  of  trial, 
''having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  which  is  their  weapon 
of  war  against  wickedness,  principalities  and 
powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  both  within  and  without  ?  0  my  beloved, 
I  have  waited  like  a  dove  at  the  windows  of  the 
ark,  and  have  stood  still  in  that  watch,  which  the 
Master,  without  whom  I  could  do  nothing,  did 
at  his  coining  reward  with  the  fulness  of  his  love; 
wherein  my  heart  did  rejoice,  that  I  might  in  the 
love  and  life  of  God  speak  a  few  words  to  you, 
sealed  with  the  spirit  of  promise,  that  the  taste 
thereof  might  be  a  savour  of  life  to  your  life,  and 
a  testimony  in  you  of  my  iiuiocent  dtath.  And 
if  I  had  been  altogether  silent,  and  the  Lord  had 
not  opened  ?ny  mouth  unto  you,  yet  he  would 
have  op  !ned  your  hearts,  and  there  have  sealed 
my  innoceticy  with  the  streams  of  life,  by  whicli 
we  are  all  baptized  into  that  body  which  is  of 
God,  with  whom  and  iu  whoso  presence  there  is 


life,  in  which,  as  you  abide,  you  stand  upon  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  Truth.  For  the  life  being 
the  truth  and  the  way,  go  not  one  step  without 
it,  lest  you  should  compass  a  mountain  in  the 
wilderness;  for  unto  every  thing  there  is  a  season. 
As  the  flowing  of  the  ocean  doth  fill  every  creek 
and  branch  thereof,  and  then  retires  again  to- 
wards its  own  being  and  fulness,  and  leaves  a 
savour  behind  it,  so  doth  the  life  and  virtue  of 
God  flow  into  every  one  of  your  hearts,  whom  he 
hath  made  partakers  of  his  divine  nature  ;  and 
when  it  withdraws  but  a  little,  it  leaves  a  sweet 
savour  behind  it,  that  many  can  say,  "they  are 
made  clean  through  the  word  that  he  hath  spoken 
to  them.''  In  which  innocent  condition  you  may 
see  what  you  are  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  what 
you  are  without  him. 

Therefore,  my  dear  hearts,  let  the  enjoyment 
of  the  life  alone  be  your  hope,  your  joy  and  con- 
solation; and  let  the  man  of  God  flee  those  things 
that  would  lead  the  mind  out  of  the  cross,  for 
then  the  savour  of  life  will  be  buried;  and  though 
some  may  speak  of  things  that  they  received  in 
the  life,  as  experiences,  yet  the  life  being  veiled, 
and  the  savour  that  it  left  behind  washed  away 
by  the  fresh  floods  of  temptation,  the  condition 
that  they  did  enjoy  in  the  life  boasted  of  by  the 
airy  thing,  will  be  like  the  manna  that  was 
gathered  yesterday,  without  any  good  scent  or 
savour.  For  it  was  only  well  with  the  man  while 
he  was  in  the  life  of  innocency,  but  being  driveu 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  earth,  what 
can  he  boast  of?  And  although  you  know  these 
things,  and  many  of  you  much  more  than  t  can 
say,  yet  for  the  love  and  zeal  I  boar  to  the  Truth, 
and  honor  of  God,  and  tender  desire  of  my  soul 
to  those  that  are  young,  that  they  may  read  mc 
in  that  from  which  I  WTitc,  to  strengthen  them 
against  the  wiles  of  the  subtle  serpent  tJ*at  be- 
guiled P]ve,  I  say,  stand  in  the  watch  within,  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  w  hich  is  the  very  entrance 
of  wisdom,  and  the  .'^tatc  wiicroin  you  arc  joady 
to  receive  the  secrets  of  the  J^ord.  Hunger  and 
thirst  patiently;  be  not  weary,  neitlier  doubt ; 
stand  still,  and  ceaso  from  thine  own  working, 
and  in  due  tinu'  thou  shalt  outer  into  rest,  and 
thy  eyes  shall  boliold  his  salvation,  whose  tosti- 
monios  are  sure,  and  righteous  altt^gothor.  licl 
thorn  be  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,  and  as  jewels 
about  thy  nerk,  that  others  may  see  wl>«t  the 
\jo\d  has  done  for  your  souls.  Confess  hiiu  bo- 
fore  men,  yea,  before  his  greatest  cucuiits  ;  fear 
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not  what  they  can  do  unto  you  :  greater  is  ho  that 
is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world;  for  he 
will  clothe  you  with  humility,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  meekness  you  shall  reign  over  all  the  rage 
of  your  enemies,  in  the  favor  of  God;  wherein, 
as  you  stand  in  faith,  ye  are  'the  salt  of  the 
earth ;  for  many  seeing  your  good  works,  may 
glorify  God  in  the  day  of  their  visitation/  Take 
heed  of  receiving  that  which  you  saw  not  in  the 
light,  lest  you  give  ear  to  the  enemy.  Bring  all 
things  to  the  light,  "  that  they  may  be  proved 
whether  they  are  wrought  in  God.  The  love  of 
the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  are  without  the  light,  in  the  world 
therefore  possess  your  vessels  in  all  sanctification 
and  honor,  and  let  your  eye  look  at  the  mark. 
*'  He  that  hath  called  you  is  holy;'^  and  if  there 
be  an  eye  that  offends,  "  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it 
from  you."  Let  not  a  temptation  take  hold,  for 
if  you  do,  it  will  keep  you  from  the  favor  of  God, 
and  that  will  be  a  sad  state,  for  without  grace 
possessed,  there  is  no  assurance  of  salvation: 
'^By  grace  ye  are  saved,^'  and  the  witnessing  of 
it  is  sufficient  for  you,  to  which  I  commend  you 
all,  my  dear  Friends,  and  in  it  remain  your 
brother,  William  Leddra. 

Boston  goal,  the  13th  of 
the  First  month,  1660—1. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  ELISHA  DAW- 
SON TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 
(No  date.) 

We  were  near  seven  miles  in  Canada,  visiting 
all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  that  province, 
and  travelled,  I  suppose,  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  miles.  We  had  an  opportunity 
with  the  Brother-Town  Indians  near  Utica,  where 
we  had  their  principal  men  and  some  of  their 
grave  women  with  us.  It  truly  proved  an  inter- 
esting opportunity,  they  mostly  being  able  to 
speak  and  to  understand  the  English  language. 
We  had  much  to  communicate,  and  after  we  had 
got  through  and  relieved  our  minds  amongst 
them,  T  think  there  were  seven  or  eight  appeared 
constrained  to  declare  largely  of  their  own  ex- 
perience of  the  goodness  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  of  their  thankful  feelings  to  Him  for  send- 
ing us  amongst  them  ;  for  what  had  been  said 
seemed  like  food  to  their  souls.  They  told  us 
many  had  come  among  them  and  said  the  Great 
Spirit  sent  them  to  preach  to  them,  but  their 
words  did  not  satisfy  their  souls,  for  they  liked 
to  feel  where  words  came  from ;  and  truly  we 
felt  great  peace  of  mind  for  complying  with  the 
little  pointing  of  duty  to  a  poor  and  much  in- 
jured people, — after  which  we  were  amongst 
another  nation  of  what  are  called  the  Mohawk 
Indians  in  Canada,  who  were  under  British  in- 
fluence, and  appeared  to  be  instructed  in  the  out- 
ward forms,  while  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  life 
and  power  of  Truth  were  too  much  overlooked. 
We  left  them  with  painful  feelings,  but  no  way 


appeared  for  our  relief.  We  then  had  a  very  in- 
teresting opportunity  with  the  Cataraugus  Tribe, 
where  we  had  seven  or  eight  of  their  Chiefs,  and 
seven  of  their  chief  women,  with  a  number  of 
others  present,  unto  whom  much  was  said  and 
much  more  was  felt,  we  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  through  an  interpreter,  and  we 
believed  there  were  amongst  them  some  good 
Christians,  who  appeared  to  be  conversant  with 
a  good  degree  of  the  source  of  life,  and  it  truly 
caused  them  to  feel  very  near  to  us. 


Extracts  from  a  J/emoiV  o/ Richard  Reynolds, 
bi/  his  grand-daughter. 

(Continued  from  page  483  ) 

At  the  time  when  Richard  Reynolds  returned  to 
his  former  residence,  called  the  Bank,  about  one 
mile  from  the  works  at  Ketley,  his  family  con- 
sisted of  William  and  Hannah  Mary,  the  children 
of  his  first,  and  two  little  boys,  Michael  and 
Richard,  the  children  of  his  second  marriage  : 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1768,  was 
born  his  youngest  son,  Jo.  eph.  Here  he  lived 
many  years,  carrying  on  an  extensive  business, 
in  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  spirit,  with 
undeviating  integrity  and  industry.  His  prin- 
ciple, in  all  cases  of  bargain  and  sale,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  adage,  Live  and  let  live  and, 
as  an  instance  of  the  consistency  with  which  he 
acted  up  to  his  motto,  it  may  be  adduced  that, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  when 
bar-iron  rose  to  an  extravagant  price,  and  the 
makers  of  pig-iron  could  obtain  their  own  terms, 
instead  of  taking  an  unreasonable  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  he  proposed  to  his  customers 
that  it  should  be  left  to  one  of  themselves  to 
name  a  fair  price  for  pig  iron  in  the  then  state  of 
the  trade,  and  to  determine  the  scale  of  propor- 
tionate reduction  which  should  take  place  when 
the  price  of  bar-iron  should  fall,  as  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  follow  the  ^/iew  great  and  unsatisfied 
demand.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  by 
the  scale  which  was  then  fixed,  his  conduct  was 
governed,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  iron 
trade. 

He  early  interested  himself  in  the  condition  of 
the  work-people  whom  he  employed,  establishing 
schools,  building  for  them  convenient  cottages, 
and  attending  to  their  comfort.  In  all  these  ob- 
jects he  possessed  the  active  sympathy  of  his 
wife,  who,  in  her  particular  sphere  of  benevo- 
lence, was  a  most  kind  friend  to  her  poorer  neigh- 
bors, ever  ready  to  help  them  with  food  and 
clothing  in  their  time  of  need,  and  with  advice 
and  medicine  in  their  times  of  sickness.  Denial 
of  self  was  a  ruling  principle  of  her  conduct,  and 
that  she  took  an  enlarged  view  of  this  duty  was 
evident  on  one  occasion,  when  she  thought  it 
right  to  remonstrate  with  one  of  her  sons,  upon 
his  wearing  so  fine  a  broad  cloth  for  his  coat,  as 
an  expensive  luxury.  When  he  explained  to 
her  that,  for  weaving,  it  was  necessary  to  sepa- 
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rate  the  long  wool  from  the  shorter  staple,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  rich  people  buying  the 
fine  cloth,  the  coarser  fabric  could  be  sold  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  she 
at  once  acknowledged  its  reasonableness,  and 
said  she  no  longer  objected  to  all  those  persons 
wearing  fine  cloth  who  could  properly  afford  so 
to  do. 

In  1769,  Richard  Reynolds  lost  his  father, 
and  in  February,  1770,  his  son  Michael.  The 
death  of  his  little  child  affected  him  deeply,  and 
he  makes  touching  mention  of  the  event  in  one 
of  his  letters  : 

 We  buried  poor  little  Michael  this  day 

week.  I  never  saw  a  persoa  die  before,  and  the 
scene  affected  me  extremely.  He  breathed  with 
such  difficulty,  that  it  was  manifestly  a  labor  to 
live,  but  yet  discovered  not  the  least  frowardness 
or  impatience.  There  is  nothing  so  affecting  as 
to  see  patient  innocence  in  extreme  suffering ; 
what  then  must  a  parent  feel  when  it  is  borne  by 
one  of  his  infant  offspring:  but  the  struggle  is 
now  over,  the  conflict  is  ended,  and  he  now  is, 
must  be  happy.  .  .  .  My  judgment  is  reconciled 
to  the  event ;  but  it  will  require  more  time  to 
obliterate  the  many  little  engaging  actions  and 
expressions,  the  recollection  of  which  moves  and 
will  continue  to  move  the  affections  :  and  if  thou 
should  happen  to  recollect  the  innocency  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  inquiries 
concerning  his  little  brother,  as  he  sat  on  thy 
knee  by  the  fireside,  however  unavailing,  however 
useless  to  thyself  or  him,  thy  judgment  may  con- 
vince thee  any  emotion  will  be,  yet  I  believe  thou 
wilt  not  be  able  to  recollect  those  circumstances, 
trivial  as  they  are,  without  being  also  moved.'' 

The  state  of  the  iron  trade,  in  1774,  fully 
justified  gloomy  auticipations,  and  it  is  evident 
from  my  grandfather  s  letters,  that  his  expecta- 
tions respecting  it  were  unfavorable;  yet,  as  he 
knew  the  worst  that  could  occur,  and  had  made 
preparation  for  the  worst,  by  keeping  a  balance 
at  the  credit  of  his  stock  account,  to  meet  it,  his 
peace  and  comfort  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
materially  affected  by  anxiety  on  the  subject. 
Rendered  independent  by  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  and  his  simple  and  rational  tastes,  bis 
happiness  was  less  affected  by  those  changes  and 
fluctuations  in  property,  which  are  in  general 
felt  as  1*0  grievous  an  evil.  At  the  outset  of  his 
life,  the  horror  of  debt,  which  never  deserted  him 
till  its  close,  determined  him  never  to  exceed  his 
means;  and  he  commenced  house-keeping,  and 
made  all  his  household  arrangements,  upon  a 
system  of  strict  economy,  which  enabled  him  un- 
failingly to  adhere  to  this  invaluable  resolution. 
The  advantage  which  he  derived  from  acting  on 
this  principle,  and  his  observation  of  the  lo.-s 
which  others  sustained  froni  the  neglect  of  it,  in- 
duced him,  as  a  rule,  to  li<pii(latc  every  demand 
to  which  he  was  liable,  previous  to  tho  annual 
settlement  of  his  accounts. 


He  thus,  at  a  later  period,  advised  his  eldest 
son,  then  lately  married  : — 

"  May  I  without  offence  on  the  present 

occasion,  mention  the  word  frugality^  as  includ- 
ing an  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  expense,  till 
either  of  thy  own  or  the  Company's  there  is  a 
deposit  of  a  few  thousands  for  such  emergencies. 
I  am  aware,  thy  late  engagements,  the  company 
thou  had  to  entertain  at  Bristol,  &c.,  as  well  as 
the  length  of  time,  must  have  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable expenditure,  and  if  it  would  not  savour 
too  much  of  the  prudence,  or  rather  parsimony 
of  old  age,  I  would  recommend  an  attention  to 
small  expenses,  which,  occurring  so  frequently, 
amount  in  the  year  to  a  sum  incredible  to  thosa 
who  have  taken  no  account  of  them  ;  but  the  in- 
dependency which  is  purchased  by  early  economy, 
was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  me  to  begin  life 
and  continue  it  too,  as  long  as  it  was  necessary, 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  I  now  thankfully  taste 
the  fruits  of  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  myself,  and  at  times  in  assisting 
some  others  to  procure  them  :  the  same  conduct 
for  a  much  shorter  time  will  probably  put  it  in 
thy  power  to  retire  in  the  manner  thou  wishes  to 
do,  and  approves  in  thy  father." 

The  care  which  he  took,  in  the  education  of 
his  children,  was  commensurate  with  the  estimate 
which  he  had  formed  of  its  importance  to  their 
present  and  future  well-being.  He  engaged  for 
his  eldest  son,  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age,  a  tutor  who  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
his  family  and  to  himself  personally,  as  he  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  integrity,  of  refined  manners, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments.  He  preferred,  so  far  as  it  was 
practicable,  an  education  at  home, — as  being  less 
liable  to  the  influence  of  bad  example  than  at  a 
public  school,  and  as  affording  them  more  rational 
amusements,  and  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
observation  and  improvement.  He  was  earnestly 
desirous,  and  unremitting  in  his  endeavors  to 
train  them  in  "  a  religious  life  and  conversation," 
and  consistently  in  every  respect  with  the  opin- 
ions and  precepts  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  their  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Seriptures,  particularly  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  he  regarded 
as  the  compendium  of  all  Cliristian  duty,  and  he 
required  each  of  his  children,  as  soon  as  they 
were  capable  of  understanding  it,  to  commit  it 
to  memory,  and  to  repent  it  aloud  every  Sunday 
evening,  without  missing  a  single  word. 

He  had  great  consideration  for  tho  young, 
liked  to  see  them  cheerful  and  happy,  took  an 
interest  in  their  pleasures,  and  in  various  ways 
promoted  their  enjoyment ;  and  although  his  oc- 
casionally stern  manner  and  his  ujuloviating 
punctuality  kept  them  in  some  awe  of  liim,  yet 
was  he  beloved  and  respected  by  thorn  in  no 
common  degree.  In  the  fruit  season,  he  would 
send  them  into  the  iz;ard.'n,  with   free  leave  to 
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gather  the  fruit ;  and  upon  one  day  of  the  year, 
which  was  called  "  gooseberry-day,"  he  collected 
a  number  of  boys  in  his  neighborhood,  and  gave 
theni  the  like  permission.  With  his  servants,  he 
was  very  strict;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
remarkably  attentive  to  their  comfort  and  welfare 
in  every  respect,  and  was  indeed  their  true  friend, 
both  spiritually  and  temporally.  His  temper  was 
by  nature  hasty  ;  and  if,  in  moments  of  irritation, 
he  spoke  to  them  more  strongly  than  the  occasion 
justified,  or  with  a  severity  which,  upon  reflec- 
tion, appeared  to  himself  inconsistent  with  the 
meekness  and  forbearance  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
he  hesitated  not  frankly  to  acknowledge,  and  to 
apologize  to  them  for  his  error.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  of  humility,  he  has  been  known  even  to 
follow  a  poor  woman  to  her  house,  and  ask  her 
excuse  for  having  either  spoken  hastily,  or  sent 
a  sharp  message  to  her,  when  she  had  applied  to 
him  for  help  at  an  unseasonable  time.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  express  how  deeply  he  lamented 
this  infirmity :  we  know  that  in  private  he 
prayed  earnestly  for  the  Divine  forgiveness,  and 
for  grace  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  this  and 
every  other  temptation  to  evil.  He  was  most 
charitable  in  his  judgments  of  others,  and  always 
discouraged,  not  only  evil-speaking  of  the  absent, 
but  the  trifling  gossip  about  other  persons  and 
their  concerns,  which  was  then,  and  is  now,  so 
much  too  common;  and  the  same  charitable  feel- 
ing made  him  slow  to  believe  reports,  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  those  who,  not  being  present, 
were  unable  to  explain  or  to  justify  their  con- 
duct. 

My  grandfather  was  an  early  riser  (in  the 
winter  mornings  lighting  his  own  fire,)  regular 
and  methodical  in  all  his  habits,  punctual  in  the 
extreme,  and  very  determinately  exacting  from 
others  the  same  punctuality.  Order  and  neat- 
ness pervaded  the  character  of  all  his  household 
arrangements ;  and  over  the  fire-place  in  his 
kitchen,  he  had  a  board  placed,  upon  which  was 
painted  in  large  letters,  these  words,  A  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.''  He 
remarked  that  the  adoption  of  this  maxim  of  the 
famous  De  Witt's  proved  often  helpful  to  him, — 
^' to  do  one  thing  at  a  time — to  think,  to  speak 
of  or  attend  to  nothing  else  till  the  one  thing  was 
fairly  done  with  ;  this  with  application  will  enable 
a  man  to  do  much  business,  and  have  sufficient 
leisure  to  write  to  his  friends  and  to  enjoy  their 
company." 

His  enjoyment  and  admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  was  extreme,  especially  of  extensive 
prospects  over  well-wooded  and  richly-cultivated, 
lands.  It  was  with  intense  delight  that  he  looked 
upon  such  scenery,  when  it  was  bathed  in  the 
glorious  hues  of  sunset;  the  elevated  situation  of 
his  first  residence  aftorded  him  this  pleasure,  and 
frequently  on  a  fine  evening,  he  would  take  his 
pipe,  and  retire  to  a  spot,  from  whence  he  had 
a  full  view  of  the  Wrekin,  the  Ercall  Woods, 


and  in  the  distance,  Cader-Idris,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Montgomery  and  Flintshire.  There  he 
would  contemplate  in  silence,  the  setting  sun, 
slowly  descending  till  it  touched  the  distant  hills, 
and  apparently  expanding,  increase  in  grandeur 
and  splendor,  till  it  sunk  clear  and  unclouded 
below  the  horizon.  He  did  not,  however,  while 
indulging  in  the  soothing  influence  of  his  pipe, 
allow  himself  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dreamy  un- 
consciousness ;  but,  under  feelings  of  admiration, 
and  devotion,  such  times  were  to  him,  seasons  of 
elevated  thought  and  serious  reflection. 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  telling  her  of  a  new  ;' 
arbor  which  he  had  then  lately  made,  he  says. 

From  thence  I  have  seen  three  or  four  as  fine  , 
sunsets  as  I  at  any  time  have  seen — and  if  the 
gradual  going  down,  and  last,  last  twinkle  of 
the  once  radiant  orb,  the  instant  when  it  was, 
and  was  not,  to  be  seen — made  me  think  of  that 
awful  moment  when  the  last  sigh  consigns  the 
departing  soul  to  difi"erent,  if  not  distant  scenes  ;  i 
the  glorious   etfulgence   gilding   the  western 
horizon  with  inimitabb  magnificence,  naturally  ] 
suggested  the  idea  of  celestial  splendor,  and  in-  ' 
spired  the  wish  that  (through  the  assistance  of  : 
His  grace)  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  requirings  i 
of  our  great  Maker  and  Master  may  in  that  ; 
solemn  season  justify  the  hope  of  my  being  ad-  S 
mitted  into  that  city,  which  hath  no  need  of  the  [ 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  ; 
glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  * 
light  thereof." 

Led  by  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  j 
of  natural  scenery,  it  was  his  practice,  on  his  re-  • 
turn  from  London,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  to  take 
in  his  way  home,  places  remarkable  for  their 
picturesque  beauty,  or  which  were  in  any  respect , 
of  interest  to  a  traveller,  such  as  Cheddar  Cliff's^ 
in   Somersetshire,  Stowe,    Hagley    Park,    the ; 
Leasowes  and  linville  ;  he  made  frequent  excur-}j 
sions  in  his  own  neighborhood,  to  Hawkstone,  j 
and  Apley  Ten  ace  ;  and,  once  in  every  year,  her  I 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  a  large  party  to  spend  j  I 
a  day  upon  the  Wrekin.    This  hill  is  remarkable  !  I 
from  its  rising  up  alone  so  abruptly  from  the 
plain  that  it  commands  a  most  extensive  view. 
Looking  to  the  north,  may  be  seen  Hawkstone,  \ 
(the  obelisk  clearly  visible,)  and  beyond,  in  thet 
distance,  the  Cheshire,  and  to  the  left  of  theseiy 
the  Welsh  hills,  the  Moel-Vama  range  and  DinasB 
Bran.    Still  further  to  the  west,  in  the  distanced 
are  Cader-Idiis  and  Plinlitnmon  ;  and  nearer,  theP 
Shropshire   hills,  the  Long  Mountain,  Stipei! 
Stones,  the  I  ong  Mynt,  and  those  of  Churcbj 
Stretton.    Approaching  the  south  may  be  seen.i 
the  most  distant  of  any  point,  the  Brecon  Beacon:! 
in  the  south,  the  Cleehills,  which  are  the  high  , 
est  in  Shropshire,  and  Malvern  in  the  extreme 
distance.    From  the  south,  turning  towards  the 
east,  come  into  view  the  hills  of  Gloucestershire  ; 
Warwickshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Bar  ' 
beacon  in  Staffordshire ;  due  east,  a  hill  ii 
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Leicestershire  ;  and  coming  round  again  to  the 
north,  the  Derbyshire  Peak  and  hills  in  Cheshire. 
Such  is  the  extreme  boundary  line  ;  while  nearer 
to  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin,  in  the  vast  surround- 
ing plain,  lie  Shrewsbury  and  other  towns  and 
villages,  richly  cultivated  fields  of  different  shades 
and  colors,  spread  out  like  an  immense  map,  in- 
I  terspersed  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  farm- 
bouses, — and  here  and  there  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, the  smoke  hanging  like  a  mist,  marks  the 
situation  of  various  iron-works  and  collieries,  and, 
to  complete  the  scene,  the  Severn, — Shropshire's 
beautiful  Severn, — winding  its  way  like  a  silver 
thread  through  the  lovely  landscape  ;  between 
Coalbrook  Dale  and  Shrewsbury  could  be  counted 
nineteen  turns  where  the  river  was  lost  and  re- 
turned to  sight.  The  Wrekin  is  now  much 
changed  in  its  external  character,  and  to  those 
who  knew  it  forty  years  ago,  is  not  improved,  by 
having  been  planted  almost  to  the  very  top.  The 
easiest  ascent  is  from  the  Wellington  approach, 
where,  at  the  commencement  of  the  carriage- road, 
is  a  pretty  cottage,  built  by  Mr.  Cludde,  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  side  of  the  hill.  To  spend  a  day 
on  the  Wrekin,  at  least  once  a  year,  was  the 
.  general  custom  of  the  neighborhood,  and  one 
which  my  grandfather  entered  into  with  all  his 
heart.  The  party  usually  consisted  of  himself 
and  his  family,  his  relations  from  Coalbrook  Dale, 
and  the  principal  clerks  in  their  employment, 
»  with  their  families;  and,  in  short,  almost  the 
i  whole  of  the  members  of  their  small  congregation 
I  were  invited.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  are 
t  some  large  pieces  of  rock  jutting  out  of  the 
smooth  short  grass,  and  affording  some  shelter 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  the  party  seated 
themselves  to  partake  of  a  bountiful  supply  of 
provisions  :  and  a  cheerful,  merry,  busy  party 
they  were.  After  the  meal  was  over,  surrounded 
by  his  relations  and  friends,  their  kind  host  en- 
I  deavored  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  those 
'  whom  he  had  thus  brought  together.  Some- 
times, his  countenance  beaming  with  enjoyment 
and  genial  feeling,  he  watched  with  interest  the 
games  and  sportive  exercise  of  the  young  people; 
at  others,  he  could  join  in  cheerful  conversation 
with  the  elders  of  the  party,  when  the  justness  of 
his  remarks,  his  playful  wit,  his  expressions  of 
delight,  and  his  admiration  of  the  extensive  pros- 
pect before  him,  charmed  all  who  listened.  The 
season  which  he  preferred  for  these  excursions 
was  the  time  of  harvest,  when  the  richly-laden 
corn-fields  were  spniad  below,  and  he  never  failed 
reverently  to  praise  that  l^eitig,  fr<Hn  whose 
bounteous  hand  flowed  all  these  blessings.  On 
such  occasions,  and  in  his  walks  through  the 
woods,  he  would  road  or  repeat  passages  from 
Thomson's  Seasons,"  (which  was  frequent- 
ly his  pocket  companion,)  from  "  Addison's 
Hymns,"  which  were  familiar  to  him  in  the 
"  Spectator,"  and  from  other  authors.  The 
grander  scenery  of  Wales, — rivers,  lakes,  water- 


falls,— all  were  the  objects  of  his  enthusiastic 
admiration.  "  But  the  ocean,  (his  son  says, 
speaking  of  his  father,) — the  ocean,  in  its  calm, 
or  when  stirred  by  the  light  breeze,  or  when  the 
mighty  winds  drove  the  rolling  billows,  breaking 
into  foam  on  the  rocky  shore  at  his  feet, — I  can 
find  no  words  to  describe  the  intensity  of  his 
emotions  of  wonder  and  delight." 

His  friendships  were  ardent  and  sincere,  and 
were  a  source  of  enjoyment  which  engaged  a 
largo  portion  of  his  thoughts  and  affections. 
Reverence  for  goodness,  which  was  a  marked 
feature  in  his  character,  and  his  lowly  estimate 
of  his  own  religious  attainments,  led  him  to  be- 
lieve himself  far  behind  those  whom  he  esteemed 
for  their  piety  and  virtue,  and  he  looked  to  such, 
not  only  for  their  sympathy,  but  for  their  counsel 
and  guidance  in  the  Christian  path. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

I  should  not  say,  from  my  experience  of  my 
own  sex,  that  a  woman's  nature  is  flexible  and 
impressible,  though  her  feelings  are.  I  know 
very  few  instances  of  a  very  inferior  man  ruling 
the  mind  of  a  superior  woman  ;  whereas  I  know 
twenty — fifty — of  a  very  inferior  woman  ruling 
a  superior  man.  If  she  loves  him,  the  chances 
are  that  she  will,  in  the  end,  weaken  and  de- 
moralize him.  If  a  superior  woman  marry  a 
vulgar  or  inferior  man,  he  makes  her  miserable, 
but  he  seldom  governs  her  mind  or  vulgarizes 
her  nature,  and  if  there  be  love  on  his  side,  the 
chances  are  that  in  the  end  she  will  elevate  and 
refine  him.  The  most  dangerous  man  to  a  woman 
is  a  m;in  of  high  intellectual  endowments  morally 
perverted  ;  for  in  a  woman's  nature  there  is  such  a 
necessity  to  approve  where  she  admires,  and  te 
believe  where  she  loves — a  devotion  compounded 
of  love  and  faith  is  so  n)uch  a  part  of  her  being 
— that  while  the  instincts  remain  true  and  the 
feelings  uncorrupted,  the  conscience  and  the  will 
may  both  be  led  far  astray.  Thus  fell  "  our 
general  mother" — type  of  her  sex — overpowered 
rather  than  deceived,  by  the  coUos  of  iutellect — 
half  serpent,  half  angelic. — Jamicson. 


SERENITY. 

A  habit  of  serenity,  or  self-possession,  says 
Fordyce,  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  heartfelt 
happiness  ;  and  they  can  enjoy  nothing  to  pur- 
pose, at  least  not  for  any  continuance,  who  cannot 
enjoy  their  own  thoughts.  The  gratifieations  of 
such  as  are  forever  flying  frou)  tlioniselvos,  and 
bustling  along  in  the  gratificatiniis  of  external 
objeets,  that  they  may  shun  the  cognisance  of 
reason,  and  verdict  of  conytcience,  are  not  felicity, 
but  liurry,  extravagance,  distraction.  The  first, 
moment  of  leisure  detects  the  imposture  ;  and 
the  ijijured  mind,  when  permitted  to  speak  out, 
loudly  declares  that  nothing  can  give  her  satis- 
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factioQ  but  what  she  can  view  with  complacence, 
as  dictated  hy  her  best  sentiments,  or  not  repug- 
nant to  them. 

From  the  Monthlj  Religious  Magazine. 
SAMARIA. 

'^On  a  beautiful  evening,  in  the  Spring  of 
1854,  at  set  of  sun,  we  climbed  the  sacred  moun- 
tain of  the  Samaritans,  which  stands  in  the  lo- 
cal centre  of  the  laud  of  Israel,  to  enjoy  the 
last  delight  of  a  day  crowded  with  the  finest 
excitements.    Early  in  the  morning,  we  had 
rode  over  the  mountains  to  Bethel, — the  spot 
where  weary  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  the  way 
to  heaven,  and  set  the  anointed  stone  in  testi- 
mony of  the    presence   of  Jehovah, — where 
Samuel  went  from  year  to  year  in  his  circuit  to 
judge  Israel, — where  the  old  prophet  took  into 
his  house  the  man  of  God  from  Judah,  who 
eame  to  prophesy  against  the  idol  that  king  Je- 
roboram  had  established  there;  and  we  had  tried 
to  choose,  among  the  fragments  of  that  ruined 
village,  which  was  the  stone  of  the  patriarch's 
pillow,  and  which  the  blocks  of  the  profane 
monarch's  altar.    We  had  passed  the  site  of 
Shiloh,  keeping  still  its  ancient  name  in  the 
poor  Arab  village, — of  Shiloh,  the  first  sacred 
city  of  the  restored  children  of  Jacob,  where 
the  tabernacle  was  fixed,  the  wandering  ark 
found  rest,  the  feast  of  the  Lord  was  kept,  and 
the  daughters  of  the  people  came  out  to  dance 
in  dances, — the  city  of  the  judges  and  the  pro- 
phets, where  Eli  ministered  in  his  age,  and  Sam- 
uel in  his  youth, — cursed  at  last  as  fatally  for 
the  wickedness,  as  it  was  blest  at  first  by  the 
piety  of  the  people.    We  had  rested  at  noon- 
day in  that  charming  valley,  by  the  side  of  that 
khan    and    fountains,   where    travellers  from 
Ephraim  into  Judah  for  ages,  were  wont  to  halt, 
which  recalls  yet  by  its  name?,  the  Lebonah  of 
the  judges.    We  had  seen  grain  almost  white  to 
the  harvest,  on  those  very  broad  fields  where  Je- 
sus bade  his  disciples  look  around  and  see  it; 
and  where  marauding  Bedouins,  robbing  of  their 
fruits  the  industrious  husbandmen,  still  illus- 
trate the  word, — "  Other  men  labored,  and  ye 
are  entered  into  their  labors."    We  had  paused 
at  the  well  of  Jacob,  to  remember  our  Saviour's 
interview  with  the  woman,  to  prove  by  experi- 
ment that  tho  "  well  is  deep,"  and  to  regret 
that  we  had  "  nothing  to  draw  with,"  that  we, 
too,  might  drink  refreshing  water  from  the  foun- 
tain of  a  hostile  race.    We  had  looked  into  the 
doorway  of  that  small  white  dome,  which  cov- 
ers the  grave,  as  Mahometans  and  Christians 
believe,  of  the  favorite  son  to  whom  Jacob  gave 
all  this  parcel  of  ground.    We  had  watched,  ri- 
ding up  the  narrowing  valley,  if  the  slopes  of 
Ebol,  the  mount  of^cursing,  and  Gerizim,  the 
mount  of  blessing,  might  symbolise  still,  by 
their  contrasted  fortunes,  their  ancient  Scripture- 
fame  ;  if  the  barren  rock  might  [not  rise  over  : 


against  the  fruitful  vine,  and  desolate  tombs 
stand  opposite  to  cheerful  cottages.  We  had 
passed  through  the  long  streets  of  Nablous, 
where  a  jealous  and  fanatic  tribe  still  hate  intru- 
sive Christians,  as  the  Samaritans  of  old  hated 
the  Jews  who  ventured  to  come  to  Sychar.  We 
had  seen  the  quarter  where  the  remnant  of  this 
Samaritan  race  still  keep  their  synagogue  and 
show  the  parchment  relic  of  the  book  of  their 
fathers'  devotion.  And  fitly  to  end  a  day  full 
of  vaiied  and  stirring  associations,  we  ascended 
in  its  last  hour^  the  mountain  where  tho  fathers 
of  the  Samaritans  worshipped,  to  survey  from 
its  height  the  goodly  hills  of  Ephraim  and  the 
famous  cities  of  Ahab  and  Herod. 

Bold  and  striking  rose  there  before  us,  shut- 
ting in  all  the  northern  prospect,  the  frowning 
summit  of  Mount  Ebal.  The  sepulchres  at  its 
base,  the  crags  along  its  side  and  its  barren  and 
utterly  forlorn  aspect,  seem  to  justify  that  read- 
ing of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  which  takes 
the  altar  from  Ebal  and  sets  it  upon  Gerizim. 
Most  of  the  sun-face  of  Gerizim,  indeed,  is  not 
more  fertile  than  that  of  its  rival.  But  above 
the  town,  where  the  valley  is  the  narrowest, 
there  is  a  broad  strip  of  green,  in  which  vines, 
fig-trees  and  olive  trees  grow  in  terraces,  and 
fulfil  the  promise  of  fertility  to  the  mouut  of 
blessing."  These  cease  as  you  approach  the 
mountain-top,  and  you  find,  on  the  broad  plain 
which  makes  the  summit,  the  signs  rather  of 
ancient  power  than  of  present  fruitfulness.  The 
groves  are  gone,  but  the  rocks  are  very  sacred  : 
some  are  part  of  the  altar,  which  was  first  built 
upon  the  mountain,  and  are  called  the  stones  . 
of  the  covenant,"  which  were  brought  across  the 
Jordan  by  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Others  are  por- 
tions of  the  temple  ;  to  Samaritan  eyes,  as  sa- 
cred as  the  Caaba  of  Mecca  to  Moslems,  or  the 
sepulchre  to  Christinns.  Others  are  fragments 
of  the  castle,  and  still  remain  in  the  symmetric 
order  and  strength  of  fortress-walls.  Here  a 
double  row  of  stones  mark  the  place  where  the 
remnant  of  the  people  still  keep  the  passover,  and 
sacrifice  their  seven  memorial  lambs.  On  this 
summit  they  fix  the  spot,  where  Abraham  of- 
fered Isaac  upon  the  altar,  and  began  that  series 
of  sacrifices  which  have  never  ceased.  The 
ashes  there,  which  remain  from  the  last  burnt- 
offering  would  tell  the  story  of  the  Jewish  feast- 
days  without  any  guide's  varacious  assertions. 
Not  only  on  the  passover,  but  on  their  day  of 
atonement,  on  their  pentecost  and  on  their  feast 
of  tabernacles,  do  the  Samaritans  come  up, 
bringing  with  them  on  this  last  day  branches 
for  tents,  in  which  they  pass  the  night  upon  the 
mountain. 

At  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  and  nearly  filling  the 
space  between  the  two  mountains,  is  the  city  of  , 
Nablous.    The  name  of  this  city  is  but  slightly 
altered  from  Neapolis, — the  name  which  it  bore 
in  the  days  of  Vespasian.   In  the  Scripture  nar-  . 
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rativesifc  is  called  Shecham,  Sichem,  and  Sychar. 
Its  beginning  goes  back  to  the  earliest  historical 
ages.  The  patriarchs  all  knew  it,  and  dwelt  in 
or  near  it.  It  became  after  the  return  of  the 
tribes,  a  city  of  refuge,  and  the  city  of  the  Le- 
vites.  Here  the  aged  Joshua  summoned  the 
people  together  to  hear  his  parting  testimony, 
rehearsed  before  them  the  distinguished  favors, 
which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him,  renewed  so- 
lemnly the  covenant  of  obedience,  and  set  up 
the  stone  of  remembrance  under  an  oak  of  the 
sanctuary.  There  Abimelech  conspired  with  his 
brethren,  and  destroyed  the  city,  which,  heark- 
ening to  the  voice  of  God,  would  not  share  his 
treachery.  Here,  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
Re'hoboham  came  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
tribes,  and  returned  to  their  complaint  that  inso- 
lent answer  which  divided  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  a  rival  prince  to  Israel.  To  this  city,  the 
Assyrian  king  sent  those  men  from  the  East, 
who  honored  the  worship  of  the  captive  He- 
brews, mingling  it  with  their  own  idolatry,  and 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans.  Ages 
after,  we  find  this  the  capital  of  an  alien  people, 
whose  name  was  a  by-word  among  the  faithful 
Jews,  whose  profession  of  lawful  descent  from 
Abraham  was  scornfully  rejected  ;  and  whose  ci- 
ties were  to  be  avoided  even  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Gospel.  It  was  reckoned  a  misfortune 
that  the  pilgrim  from  Galilee  must  needs  go 
through  Samaria."  Yet  in  this  hated  city^  there 
were  candid  minds  and  willing  hearts.  They 
came  out  to  hear  at  the  call  of  the  woman  ;  ma- 
ny believed  as  they  listened  to  the  word;  and 
the  faith  of  Samaria  shamed  the  indifference  of 
Galilee.  The  two  days,  which  Jesus  abode  in 
Shechera,  were  abundant  in  blessing;  and  when 
he  departed,  numbers  could  say,  "  We  know 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world." 

The  modern  city  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Pal- 
estine ;  yet  it  is  far  less  extended  than  the  an- 
cient must  have  been.  Its  length  is  somewhat 
less  than  a  mile;  its  breadth,  about  one  third 
as  great  as  its  length.  Several  long  and  narrow 
streets  run  through  it  from  east  to  west,  with 
massive  gates  at  either  extremity.  These  streets 
in  the  spring  are  rivers  of  water,  which  discharge 
themselves,  in  either  direction,  toward  the  Jor- 
dan and  toward  the  sea.  Of  the  10,000  inliabi- 
tants,  the  greator  portion  are  Mosk^ina,  celebra- 
ted above  all  others  in  Syria  for  tlu  ir  fanatical 
hatred  to  Christians  of  every  sect.  The  few 
Greeks  and  Catholics  there,  live  in  constant  foar, 
expecting  that  massacre  will  follow  the  first  out- 
break. They  are  ready,  with  alarming  stories 
of  the  savage  fury  of  the  infirlcls,  to  annoy  tra- 
vellers that  pass  that  way,  and  so  increase  the  al- 
ready redundant  extortion.  This  hostility  to 
Christians  is  traditional  in  Nablous  It  was 
shown  in  the  early  Christian  ages,  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Samaritans ;  later,  iu  the  wars  of 


the  crusades ;  and  in  the  last  century,  it  was  so 
bold  and  insolent  that  the  pilgrims  dared  not  fol- 
low through  this  city,  their  proper  route  to  Jeru- 
salem. Even  now,  few  unarmed  men  dare  to  pass 
that  way  ;  and  the  dragomen  of  travellers  dread 
the  neighborhood,  and  caution  their  friends 
against  venturing  too  far  from  the  encampment. 
The  aspect  of  the  people  is  lowering  and  suspi- 
cious. As  you  salute  them  in  the  streets,  they 
turn  hastily  away,  disdaining  to  answer.  Even 
the  Christian  interest  of  the  region,  and  the  cu- 
rious sect  whose  remnant  still  survive  there,  will 
not  keep  a  traveller  long  with  so  inhospitable  a 
people. 

The  Samaritans  are  gradually  dwindling  away, 
and  will  probably,  before  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury, be  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  even  in  their 
sacred  city.  Their  whole  people  are  but  little 
more  than  100  ;  and  few  of  these  are  children. 
They  have  no  enterprise  and  but  little  influence. 
Their  charge  is  merely  the  keeping  of  their  syn- 
agogues and  their  manuscripts.  Their  exclu- 
siveness  and  closeness  in  the  observance  of  pre- 
scribed rites,  are  equalled  only  by  their  profound 
ignorance  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world  and  all 
other  people.  Toward  the  Jews  they  cherish 
the  same  feeling,  which  the  woman  expressed  to 
our  Saviour.  They  accuse  these  enemies  of  mu- 
tilating the  sacred  record,  of  lapsing  into  idola- 
try, of  forsaking  their  native  land,  and  restrict 
all  intercourse  with  them  to  the  bare  necessities 
of  trade.  The  priests  find  congenial  employ- 
ment in  copying  the  manuscripts,  and  fulfilling 
the  elaborate  duty  of  the  synagogue.  This  low 
vaulted  room,  and  the  houses  which  surround 
it,  contain  all  their  curiosities.  Once  they  were 
privileged  to  exhibit  the  tombs  of  distinguished 
priests  of  the  house  of  Aaron  ;  but  now  of  these 
they  have  lost  the  remembrance.  The  time  can- 
not be  far  distant  when  the  manuscripts  which 
they  have  kept  for  so  many  years  will  pass  into 
the  hands  either  of  Christian  travellers,  who 
may  secure  them  to  the  libraries  of  the  west,  or 
of  their  Jewish  enemies,  who  will  make  haste  to 
destroy  such  impious  treasures." 

(To  be  continued  ) 

An  Illiterate  Arab  was  once  asked  how 
he  felt  assured  of  the  existence  of  God.  "  In 
the  same  manner,"  he  replied,  "  as  I  know,  by 
the  foot-prints  on  the  sand,  that  a  man  or  a  beast 
has  there  passed  by." 


ArrAUEL. 

Friends  are  somotimos  roproaohod  for  their 
plain  L^arb  and  language,  as  if  religion  did  not 
inculcate  simplicity  in  these  respects.  It  is 
however  evitlent,  the  early  (Christians  bore  tlieir 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  showing  th«^  etVi- 
cacy  of  Christianity  in  its  redeeming  power  Uom 
tlio  vain  fashions  of  the  world.  *' 'Tis  not 
enough,"  says  Tcrtulliun,     that  a  Chribtian  be 
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chaste  and  modest,  but  he  must  appear  to  be  so 
— a  virtue,  of  which  he  should  have  such  great 
store  and  treasure,  that  it  ought  to  flow  from  his 
mind  upon  his  habit,  and  break  forth  from  the 
retirements  of  his  conscience,  into  the  superficies 
of  his  life." 

F  R I  K  N  1)     I  N  T  E  L  1. 1  G  E  N  C  E  K . 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH' MONTH  27,  1855. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  David  Ferris,  an  approved 
Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Written 
by  himself.  Revised  and  corrected  from  the 
original  manuscript. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  present  volume,  we 
published  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  David  Ferris 
to  Robert  Plsasants,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  a  large  slave-holder. 
The  letter  was  written  in  1774,  and  illustrates 
the  labor  into  which  some  of  our  worthy  ances- 
tors were  introduced  under  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious concern,  to  purge  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  the  iniquity  of  slaveholding.  Since  then  these 
memoirs  have  appeared,  and  detail  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner,  the  experience  of  a  man,  who 
received  the  faith  of  Quakerism  from  conviction, 
and  who,  by  a  faithful  attention  to  that  which 
had  convinced  him,  became  an  able  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  stated  in  the  Introduction,  as 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  minister  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  who  has  been  removed  from  works  to 
rewards,  that  in  his  judgment,  David  Ferris's 
memoirs  were  among  the  most  instructive  he  had 
ever  read,  because  the  author  recorded  his  errors^ 
and  the  means  of  his  recovery,  more  circumstan- 
tially than  others."  David  Ferris  was  a  cotem- 
porary  of  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Benezet, 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  both,  and  in 
addition  to  the  valuable  religious  experience  de- 
tailed in  the  volume,  there  is  an  appendix  con- 
t:iiningsome  letters  on  the  subject  of  slavery  to 
some  members  of  the  Society  who  were  then  en- 
gaged in  the  practice. 

We  would  recommend  this  little  volume  to  our 
readers,  who  can  procure  it  at  the  store  of  T. 
Ellwood  Chapman,  No.  1  South  5th  st. 

It  is  probable  that  other  memoirs  exist  in 
manuscript,  which,  if  published,  would  produce 
salutary  efi"ects. 


SYMPATHY  OF  BIRDS. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  a  week  or 
two  since,  remarked  an  unusual  collecting  of 
brown  thrushes  in  a  thicket  contiguous  to  his 
residence.  His  attention  having  been  drawn 
towards  them  for  several  succeeding  days,  by 
their  loud  cries  and  eccentric  movements,  he  was 
at  length  induced  to  investigate  more  closely  the 
cause  of  this  unwonted  congress  of  his  feathered 
tenants,  and  ascertain  if  possible  the  cause  of 
their  excitement.  Upon  examining  the  thicket, 
he  discovered  a  female  tlirush  suspended  by  one 
wing  to  a  limb.  Near  by  was  her  nest  containing 
several  half  grown  birds. 

From  the  attendant  circumstances  he  concluded 
that  the  maternal  bird  must  have  become  en- 
tangled before  the  process  of  incubation  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  some  kindly  hearted  neighbor 
had  supplied  her  place  in  hatching  and  breeding 
her  callow  off"spring.  He  withdrew  a  few  rods, 
and  the  committee  of  relief  immediately  resumed 
the  self-imposed  duty  of  administering  "  aid  and 
comfort"  in  the  form  of  worms  and  other  insects, 
alternating  between  the  mother  and  her  young — 
she  meanwhile  cheering  them  on  in  their  labor  of 
love  with  the  peculiar  note  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  her  situation. 

Having  watched  this  exhibition  of  charity  for 
some  half  hour,  our  informant  relieved  the  mother 
bird.  She  immediately  flew  to  her  nest,  express- 
ing her  gratitude  by  her  sweetest  notes.  Her 
charitable  friends,  their  occupation  now  being 
gone,"  dispersed  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode,  singing  as  they  w^ent  a  song  of  joy. 

The  above  statement  may  be  relied  on  in  every 
particular.  The  many  pleasing  reflections  which 
it  suggests  we  leave  to  be  recorded  by  foihc  of 
our  friends  abroad. — New  Haven  Herald, 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Fulton  township,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Thomas  Smedley, 
an  esteemed  member  and  Overseer  of  Little  Britain 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 


HOW  TO  DETERMINE  THE  CAPACITY  OF  CISTERNS. 

A  simple  rule  by  which  farmers  and  others  can 
determine  the  contents  of  a  cistern,  circular  in 
from  and  of  equal  size  at  top  and  bottom,  is  this  : 
find  the  depth  and  diameter  in  inches  ;  square 
the  diameter,  and  multiply  the  square  by  the  de- 
cimal -0084,  which  will  find  the  quantity  of  gal- 
lons (  231  cubic  inches  being  a  gallon)  for  one 
inch  in  depth.  Multiply  this  by  the  depth,  and 
divide  by  3H,and  the  result  will  be  the  number 
of  barrels  the  cistern  will  hold.  For  each  foot 
in  depth  the  number  of  barrels,  answering  to  the 
diflerent  diameters,  are — 

For  5  feet  diameter,    .    4-66  barrels. 

"  6  "  "  .  .  6-71  " 
a    7  <i        u        ^      ^    9-13  u 

"  3  "       "      .    .  11-83 

^'   9  "      .    .  15-10 

"  10  "      .    .  18-65 

By  the  above  rule,  the  contents  of  barnyard 
cisterns  and  manure  tanks  may  be  calculated  for 
any  size. — Prairie  Farmer j  for  July. 
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Extracts  from  a  crUicUm  hy  Prosjyer  Merimee,  of 
a  Russian  u-orlc,  on  the  literature  and  serfage 
of  llussia.    By  M.  Ivan  Touugheneif. 

(Translated  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  T.) 
(Concluded  from  page  487.) 

Russian  history  at  tlie  commencement  of  the 
XVII  century,  is  filled  with  tiie  disastrous  con- 
sequences, of  the  abolition  of  the  St.  George. 
Almost  everywhere  the  lands  remained  unculti- 
vated, so  that  three  years  consecutive  famine 
desolated  the  centre  of  the  empire.  The  peas- 
ants newly  attached  to  the  glebe,  and  still  im- 
patient of  the  yoke,  welcomed  every  audacious 
bandit  as  a  liberator,  and  put  themselves  under 
his  orders,  as  soon  as  he  promised  them  the  pil- 
lage of  the  cities  and  chateaux,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  their  oppressors.  With  great  facili- 
ty dilferent  impostors  took  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius, and  raised  a  rebellion  of  the  people;  this 
prodigiously  increased  the  Cossack  republics,  and 
the  immense  armies  that  at  many  times  they 
threw  upon  Poland,  attest  the  agitated  condition 
of  Hussian  society  in  the  first  years  of  the  XV II 
century,  and  the  efforts  of  the  peasants  to  es- 
cape from  servitude.  They  were,  how^ever,  van- 
quished, and  fiom  their  excesses  they  deserved 
to  be.  Some  Russian  writers,  with  the  peculiar 
talent  of  their  nation  for  defending  bad  causes, 
have  tried  so  justify  the  memory  of  Boris  )  they 
have  pretended  that  he  did  not  wish  to  enslave 
tlie  peasants,  but  merely  to  limit  and  interdict 
their  wandering  life.  I  wish  him  well ;  but 
what  is  the  condition  of  free  laborers,  condemned 
to  remain  on  the  soil  where  they  have  been 
born,  and  which  they  can  never  possess.  Their 
freedom  evidently,  of  which  they  are  interdicted 
the  voluntary  use,  will  soon  be  a  burden  to  them  ; 
it  condemns  them  to  accept  the  pay  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  offers  to  them,  or  to  die  of 
hunger.  Slavery  therefore  appears  to  be  to  them 
preferable  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  position. 

In  a  country  new  as  Russia,  an  institution 
which  dates  from  nearly  three  centuries,  has  been 
consecrated  by  time.  The  niaujik  is  accustomed 
to  liis  fate,  and  he  thinks  of  ttie  St.  George  as 
we  do  of  the  Paradise,  from  which  our  first  pa- 
rents were  driven.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
accounts  of  M.  Tourgheneif,  the  characteristic 
trait  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  patience.  This 
is  a  virtue,  that  the  climate  alone,  in  which  he 
lives  is  able  to  devclope,  and  the  laws  and  nation- 
al habits  contribute  greatly  to  maintain  it. 
I^'iom  his  infincy  even  ta  his  death,  the  serf 
olx'VH.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  Rus.sian  is  an 
excellent  soldier,  even  wheniiis  instincts  are  not 
courageous.  Scarcely  touched  with  the  love  of 
lilnry,  and  too  sensible  to  have  a  vain  ambiti'm, 
he  goes  to  the  fire  without  enthusiasm,  but  bc- 
(;;iuse  it  is  the  order.  Prikaz,  is  the  answer  at 
all  times.  Penetrated  witli  respect  to  his  chief, 
wlrnm  he  believes  to  bo  of  a  different  sjiecies 
from  himself,  he  docs  not  take  the  trouble  to 


think  and  rarely  to  comprehend.  They  relate 
that  in  an  engagement  on  the  Baltic  between  the 
Swedes  and  the  Russians,  a  tiussian  vessel  ran 
aground.  The  nearest  vessel  put  boats  into  the 
sea  and  the  captain  ordered,  "save  the  officers 
of  the  guard."  The  sailors  before  tendering  a 
boat  hook  to  the  heads  they  saw  swimming, 
would  demand  :  Are  you  an  officer  of  the 
guard,''  some  one  of  the  heads  would  reply, 
"No,"  and  disappear  under  the  waves. 

It  is  said  that  when  excess  of  wrong  treatment, 
anger  and  strong  liquors,  have  put  an  end  to 
this  marvellous  patience,  the  serf  becomes  a  fe- 
rooious  beast ;  bat  his  rage  is  rented  against 
men  and  not  against  the  institutions  that  have 
made  these  men  tyrants.  A  gentleman,  or  as  it- 
more  frequently  happens,  the  steward  of  a  gen- 
tleman, by  dint  of  robberies,  exaction,  and  vio- 
lence, pushes  to  extremities  the  peasants  of  his 
village:  they  seize  him  and  massacre  him,  some- 
times with  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  and  in  the 
first  heat  of  their  fury,  they  slaughter  all  per- 
sons of  condition  who  may  fall  into  their  hands  ; 
bu»t  still  the  manorial  right  remains  the  same. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  sim- 
ple Cossack,  named  Taugatchef,  already  a  bad 
subject  and  embroiled  with  justice,  recollected 
that  some  persons  had  told  him  that  he  resem- 
bled Petrc  III.  This  prince  had  died  some  years 
before,  from  the  accident  we  are  acquainted  with. 
In  Russia,  tradition  has  sanctioned  a  practice 
by  which  a  chief  of  rebels  takes  the  name  of  a 
prince,  said  to  have  escaped  miraculously  from 
the  assassins.  Taugatchef  represented  himself 
as  Petre  III,  and  raised  a  numerous  army,  com- 
posed of  bandits  like  himself,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  foolish  people.  At  their  head  he  ravaged 
the  south  of  Russia,  pillaged  great  cities,  and 
committed  frightful  enormities.  The  peasants 
brought  them  their  lords  who  had  tried  to  unde- 
ceive them,  and  they  were  soon  hung  upon  the 
order  of  the  impostor;  but  they  were  hung,  on- 
ly, as  rebels  to  their  h  gitimate  sovereign.  Tau- 
gatchef did  not  make  war  against  slavery  ;  af- 
ter having  hung  a  gentleman,  he  gave  his  lands 
to  some  villain  of  his  band. 

Revolt  and  murder  are  happily  rare  exceptions 
in  the  manners  of  the  Russian  peasant,  who 
cherishes  more  the  recollection  of  good  treat- 
ment, than  he  bears  rancor  for  the  injustice  from 
which  he  has  suffered.  Humble  atid  resigned, 
he  believes  that  his  master  has  a  reason,  even 
when  he  treats  him  most  harshly.  At  the  most, 
he  thinks  thus  tlie  good  God  has  willed,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  sin  for  him  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  things.  Unhappily  one  of 
the  saddest  eflects  of  shivery  is,  (hat  it  corrupts 
all  that  it  surrounds,  and  too  often  the  most 
generous  natures  are  dejiraved  by  tlie  lessons  of 
servants,  always  interested  in  divining  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  masters,  and  in  flattering  their 
passions.    Who  would  resist  the  impulse  of  a 
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power  without,  limits?  Demand  an  impossibility 
of  a  maujik,  and  he  will  try  to  obey.  His  mas- 
ter is  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  his  property, 
which  he  can  use  and  abuse,  and  man  being  of 
all  animals  the  one  from  which  the  most  can 
be  drawn,  he  is  the  most  abused. 

Notwithstanding  M.  Tourghenief  has  avoided 
the  summing  up  of  slavery  in  its  terrible  and 
tragic  aspect,  there  are  in  his  book  some  scenes 
which  tear  the  heart.  It  is  by  the  example  of 
contrast,  so  frequent  in  Russia,  that  we  see  the 
most  refined  western  civilization,  with  the  cus- 
toms of  ancient  barbarity.  I  recommend  to  the 
reader,  a  chapter  styled  the  Burgomaster.  This 
name  is  given  to  a  magistrate,  who  governs  for  a 
lord,  a  village  of  serfs.  I  need  not  gay,  that 
they  have  nothing  in  common  ivith  the  respectable 
Grerman  Burgomasters,  from  whom  they  have  bor- 
rowed and  disfigured  the  name.  The  lord  of 
the  Bourgomaster  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  is 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  who  passes  his  sum- 
mers on  his  estates.  He  has  travelled  over  Eu- 
rope, understands  all  its  languages,  and  has  im- 
ported to^  his  home  every  species  of  luxury. 
His  country  mansion,  admirably  kept,  would  do 
honor  to  an  English  lord.  His  table  is  excel- 
lent, his  livery  magnificent ;  but  in  all  the 
house  there  is  something  overstrained  and  con- 
trary to  nature,  which  saddens  at  first  sight. 
All  this  fine  order  is  owing  to  a  certain  mystery 
which  we  are  not  slow  to  discover. 

The  young  lord  is  at  breakfast  conversing 
gaily  with  a  friend.  He  pours  out  into  a  glass 
some  Bordeaux  wine,  and  finds  that  the  wine  is 
some  degrees  above  the  temperature  ordered  af- 
ter Brillat-Savarin.  "  How  is  this  V  says  he 
to  his  steward,  without  anger  or  elevation  of  the 
voice.  The  domestic  convinced  of  his  negli- 
gence twists  his  napkin,  but  has  not  the  power 
to  reply.  The  young  gentleman  rings  a  bell; 
there  enters  a  great  fellow  with  a  bad  countenance, 
he  is  the  flogger  of  this  beautiful  country  man- 
sion. The  master  says  to  the  delinquent,  coldly 
but  negligently,  "  Gro.''  They  carry  him  away, 
and  it  is  the  care  of  the  flogger  to  take  him  so 
far,  that  his  cries  may  not  incommode  the  noble 
host  of  the  chateau.  M.  Tourgheneif  might 
have  added,  that  in  the  city  the  bastinado  is  ad- 
ministered still  more  pohtely.  A  young  lady 
gives  to  her  servant  with  whom  she  is  dissatis- 
fied, a  perfumed  billet,  to  carry  to  the  commis- 
sary of  the  police.  /'  The  Princess  prays 

the  commissary  to  chastise  the  bearer."  The 
new  Bellerophon  remits  the  fatal  letter,  to  which 
there  is  no  want  of  doing  honor.  He  gives  to 
the  patient  not  a  receipt,  but  a  certificate,  which 
excuses  him  from  showing  his  back,  and  as  jus- 
tice in  no  country  is  gratuitously  administered, 
the  victim  pays  for  the  rods.  We  see  here  a 
mixture  of  their  patriarchal  institutions,  with 
the  administrative  regularity  of  the  west.  I 
avow  that  I  like  better  the  old  Muscovite  barba- 


rity, and  the  master  himself  beating  his  serf 
with  whom  he  is  drunk,  and  will  be  soon  drunk 
again.  It  appears,  at  least,  M.  Tourgheneif  so 
assures  us,  that  the  peasants  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  "  He  who  loves  well,  chastises  well," 
said  one  of  the  masters  of  the  old  stamp,  who 
had  just  beaten  one  of  his  men,  called  by  the 
writer  his  tavern  keeper.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  tavern  keeper  was  seen  walking  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  cracking  rruts.  How 
is  it  now  brother  ?  Have  they  chastised  thee  to- 
day ?  Why  has  thy  master  beat  thee  V  "  He 
had  a  reason  sir,  certainly  ;  with  us,  men  are  not 
beaten  without  a  cause, — no,  nothing  of  the 
kind.  With  us,  it  is  the  baron,  (lord),  he  is 
not  as  they  are  there.  With  us  it  is  the  ba- 
ron—ha !  ha!  ha!  and  such  a  baron;  he  has 
not  his  equal  in  all  the  government,  go.'' 

Rabelais  calls  squire  Gaster  the  first  master  of 
arts  in  the  world ;  if  he  had  gone  to  Russia  he 
had  without  doubt  given  this  title  to  Marshal 
Baton  (stick  or  cudgel).  By  means  of  this 
last  instructor  in  "  all  honest  discipline,"  there 
is  no  sort  of  trade  that  the  maujik  is  not  made 
to  try  to  learn.  It  is  necessary  to  read  in  the 
memoirs  of  a  Russian  Hunter,  a  pretty  chapter 
entitled  Lgof.  This  word,  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce in  French,  (and  we  may  add  in  English 
also,)  is  the  name  of  a  village  where  the  author 
goes  to  hunt  ducks,  and  encounters  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake  without  any  fish,  a  fisherman.  The 
lord  of  the  place  had  found  it  necessary  to  have 
a  fisherman,  and  had  given  the  office,  impossible 
of  fulfilment  in  that  locality,  to  a  "pauvre  dia- 
ble,"  named  Kauzma  Soutchak.  Before  his  ap- 
pointment as  fisherman,  he  had  more  than  one 
etiiployment;  he  had  been  a  coachman,  but  knew 
not  how  to  drive;  afterwards  he  had  been  a 
huntsman,  without  knowing  how  to  manage  a 
horse  ;  beaten  because  he  had  let  his  horse  fall, 
and  become  too  lame  for  the  chase,  one  of  his 
masters  made  him  a  cook,  but  only  for  the  coun- 
try. In  the  country  even,  his  sauces  appeared 
too  bad,  and  they  sent  him  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker ;  soon  after  this  his  master  died, 
and  his  heir  recalled  Soutchak  to  his  village,  and 
gave  him  a  business  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend, and  of  which  he  knew  not  even  the  name. 
He  was  called  to  be  kcf/tchenak  (probably  for 
kanfetchek),  maker  of  confectionary.  What 
is  thy  employment  there?"  we  demanded  of 
him.  "  Is  it  I  that  know  ?"  said  he;  I  only  was 
to  have  the  office,  and  I  have  become  of  the 
name  of  Anton  and  not  Kauzma  ;  madame  has 
ordered  it  thus."  With  each  master  that  bought 
or  inherited  Soutchak,  he  had  a  new  employ  ; 
he  has  many  changes.  They  have  made  mean 
actors  play  upon  the  theatre.  Yes  our  lady  has 
made  a  theatre  in  a  great  chamber."  "  What 
is  thy  employment,  I  beg  pardon.  What  dost 
thou  do  upon  the  theatre  ?"  Oh  you  know  not. 
They  take  me  and  dress  me;  I  march  this  way 
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with  these  habits ;  I  stop,  I  sit  down,  they  say 
to  me  speak,  and  say  this  and  that." 

This  actor  per-force  has  other  troubles,  but  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  further  in- 
formation. 


From  Cliambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 
LUMINOSITY  IN  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  curious,  and  none 
perhaps  less  understood,  than  the  occasionil 
luminosity  of  certain  plants  and  animals.  We 
do  not  allude  to  that  phosphorescence,  which 
arises  from  decomposing  substances,  and  which 
every  one  must  have  observed  on  putrid  fish, 
decaying  fungi,  and  the  like;  but  to  those  lumi- 
nous appearances  exhibited  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  marigold,  and  by  the  female  fire 
fly.  The  former  phenomena  are  owing  to  the 
actual  combustion  of  phosphoric  matter  in  the 
atmosphere,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  we  rub  a  stick  of  phosphorus  on  the 
walls  of  a  dark  chamber  ,■  the  latter  belong  to 
peculiar  states  of  growth  and  excitement,  and 
seem  at  times  to  be  ascribable  to  electricity,  at 
others  to  phosphorescence,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  plain  optical  principles.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  not  only  are  the  causes  but  little 
understood;  but  that  even  the  appearances  them- 
selves are  questioned  by  many,  who  would  re- 
solve the  majority  of  instances  on  record  into 
mere  visual  delusions.  It  is,  therefore,  to  little 
more  than  a  recital  of  the  better  authenticated 
facts  that  we  can  as  yet  direct  attention. 

Flowers  of  an  orange  color,  as  the  marigold 
and  nasturtium,  occasionally  present  a  luminous 
appearance  on  still,  warm  evenings;  this  light 
being  either  in  the  form  of  faint  electric  sparks, 
or  steadier,  like  the  phosphorescence  of  the  glow- 
worm. The  tuberose  has  also  been  observed  in 
sultry  evenings,  after  thunder,  when  the  air  was 
highly  charged  with  electric  fluid,  to  emit  small 
scintillations,  in  great  abundance,  from  such  of 
its  flowers  as  were  fading.  It  is  not  always  the 
flowers  which  produce  the  light,  as  appears  from 
the  following  record  : — '  In  the  garden  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe,  on  the  evening 
of  Friday,  September  4,  1835,  during  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  heavy 
rain,  the  leaves  of  the  flower  called  (J^Jiiothcra 
macrocarpa,  a  bed  of  which  was  in  the  garden 
immediately  opposite  the  windows  of  the  Manu- 
script Library,  were  observed  to  be  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  phosplioric  light.  During  the  intervals 
of  the  flashes  of  lightnin'ji;,  the  hight  was  cxcocd- 
ingly  dark,  and  nothing  else  could  be  distinguished, 
in  the  gloom  except  the  bright  light  upon  the  leaves 
of  those  flowers.  The  luminous  appoaranco  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  but  did  not  appear  to  resemble  any 
electric  cff'ect. 

Several  of  the  fungi  which  grow  in  warm  and 
damp  places  manifest  a  siunhir  luminosity,  and 


that  when  in  their  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
state.  Delisle  found  itfin  the  agaric  of  the  olive 
grounds  near  Montpelier,  and  what  was  curious, 
observed  that  it  would  not  manifest  itself  in 
darkness  during  the  day^.  The  fungi  of  the  coal 
mines  near  Dresden  have  been  long  celebrated 
for  their  luminosity,  and  are  said  to  emit  a  light 
similar  to  that  of  bright  moonshine.  The  spawn 
of  the  trufiie,  the  most  esteemed  of  the  fungus 
family,  is  also  accounted  luminous ;  and  from 
this  circumstanco,  may  be  collected  at  night  in 
the  truffle  grounds.  When  in  Brazil,  Gardner 
discovered  a  highly  shining  fungal,  which  grows 
only  on  the  leaves  of  the  Pindoba  palm.  He  was 
led  to  this  discovery  by  observing  one  night  a 
group  of  boys  in  the  town  of  Natividale,  playing 
foot  ball  with  aluminous  subject,  which  happened 
to  be  the  agaric  in  question.  Some  varieties  of 
the  lichens  are  occasionally  phosphorescent,  and 
are  more  or  less  luminous  in  the  dark.  The 
suhcorticalis,  suhterranea,  and  phospJwrea,  often 
spread  themselves  luxuriantly  in  caverns  and 
mines,  where  they  create  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  splendor. 

Another  example,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  any,  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
list.  The  plant  in  question  is  an  East  India 
tree,  the  true  family  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  but  which  appears  to  be  abundant 
enough  in  the  jungle.  A  dead  fragment  was 
laid  before  a  late  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
in  London,  with  an  accompanying  notice  by  Gene- 
ral Cullen.  The  plant  was  stated  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  native  who  had  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Bean  on  a  journey,  and  who,  having  been 
compelled  by  rain  to  take  shelter  at  night  under 
a  mass  of  rock  in  the  jungle,  had  been  astonished 
at  seeing  a  blaze  of  phosphoric  light  over  all  the 
grass  in  the  vicinity.  The  plant,  though  said  to 
be  only  now  discovered,  has  been  long  known  to 
the  Brahmins,  who  celebrate  its  luminous  pro- 
perties in  several  of  their  mythological  and  poeti- 
cal works.  The  fragment  exhibited  to  the 
society  was  dead,  and  perfectly  dry ;  but  on  being 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time,  its  luminosity  was  revived,  and  it 
shone  in  the  dark  like  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  or 
perhaps  somewhat  paler,  more  like  dead  fish  or 
rotten  wood.  This  unnamed  plant  abounds  in 
the  jungles  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the 
IVladura  district,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  WalHeh 
in  l^urmah.  Commenting  on  this  novelty.  Dr. 
Lindley  remarks — *  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it,  or  something  having  similar  qualities, 
may  exist  in  our  English  collections  ;  and  if  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  now  mention  it.  We 
therefore  advise  gardeners  to  be  on  the  outlook 
for  this  curious  phenomenon,  and  to  ex.imino  all 
such  rhizomes  as  thoy  may  have  in  their  posses- 
sion, in  the  hope  of  finding  it  :  for  assuredly 
they  would  hardly  liit  upon  a  thing  of  more  in- 
terest,    riauti^  habitually  luminous,  aud  cou- 
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stantly  so  at  night,  and  retaining  their  properties 
years  after  they  are  dead,  and  capable  of  being 
cultivated,  as  this  Madras  plant  most  certainly  is, 
would  form  quite  a  new  feature  in  our  gardens, 
and  are  well  worthy  any  degree  of  trouble  that 
may  attend  their  discovery. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  above  instances 
of  luminosity  refer  only  to  the  living  and  healthy 
organism,  and  are  independent  of  that  phosphores- 
cence which  is  often  exhibited  during  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter.  That  this  light 
may  sometimes  depend  upon  phosphoric  excretion, 
is  very  likely,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  parts 
emitting  it  are  most  luminous  when  immersed  in 
pure  oxygen,  and  cease  to  emit  when  excluded 
from  that  element.  This  is  precisely  what  would 
take  place  with  a  stick  of  phosphorus  and  it  may 
be,  that  at  certain  seasons  phosphoric  substances 
are  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  tLe  growing  vege- 
table, and  excreted  under  those  conditions  of 
warmth,  moisture,  and  atmospheric  influence 
above  alluded  to.  It  is  equally  evident,  if  ob- 
servers are  not  mistaken  as  to  the  scintillating 
nature  of  the  light  occasionally  emitted,  that 
there  must  be  some  other  cause  than  phosphores- 
cence, and  to  no  agency  can  it  with  more  likeli- 
hood be  ascribed  than  to  electricity.  The  earth 
and  atmosphere  are  often  in  different  electric 
states,  and  where  so,  the  leaves  and  spikelets  of 
vegetables  would  afford  the  most  prominent  points 
for  the  elimination  of  the  passing  fluid.  Besides 
the  luminosity  rising  from  phosphorescent  or 
electric  matter,  there  is  sometimes  light  occa- 
sioned by  actual  combustion  of  the  volatile  oils 
which  are  continually  flying  off  from  certain 
plants.  Thus  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
dictamnus  ov  fraxinella,  a  shrub  inhabiting  the 
Levant,  will  inflame  upon  the  application  of  fire, 
and  yet  the  plant  not  be  consumed. 

Turn  we  next  to  luminosity  in  animals— a 
phenomenon  which  has  been  observed  and  com- 
mented on  from  the  earliest  times  of  natural  his- 
tory. And  here,  again,  we  throw  out  of  view 
those  instances  of  phosphorescence,  which  arise 
from  decomposition,  and  which  have  been  ob- 
served over  the  spots  where  animals  are  buried, 
or  on  their  bodies  even  before  death,  as  in  cases 
of  human  consumption.  As  in  the  vegetable,  so 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  luminosity  is  a  rare  and 
somewhat  irregular  phenomenon,  appearing  not 
in  the  higher  and  more  perfect  races,  but  chiefly 
in  the  obscure  and  least  important.  The  most 
vivid,  perhaps,  of  all  luminous  creatures  is  the 
lantern-fly  of  the  tropics — the  Fulgora  lanter- 
naria  of  Linnaeus — which  attains  a  length  of 
three  or  four  inches.  It  affords  a  light  so  great, 
that  travellers  walking  by  night  are  said  to  be 
enabled  to  pursue  their  journey  with  sufficiewt 
certainty  if  they  tie  one  or  two  of  them  to  a  stick, 
and  carry  this  before  them  in  the  manner  of  a 
torch.  It  is  common  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  and  is  described  by  Madame  Merian  in 


her  work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam.  '  The  Indians 
once  brought  me  (says  she,)  before  I  knew  that 
they  shone  by  night,  a  number  of  these  lantern 
flies,  which  I  shut  up  in  a  large  wooden  box.  In 
the  night  they  made  such  a  noise,  that  I  awoke 
in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a  light  to  be  brought,  not 
being  able  to  gueps  from  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. As  soon  as  I  found  that  it  came  from 
the  box,  I  opened  it,  but  was  still  more  alarmed, 
and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  my  fright,  at  see- 
ing a  flame  of  fire  come  out  of  it;  and  as  many 
animals  came  out,  so  many  different  flames  ap- 
peared. When  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  I  re- 
covered from  my  alarm,  and  again  collected  the 
insects,  much  admiring  their  splendid  appearance.' 
The  light,  she  adds,  of  one  of  these  insects  is  so 
bright  that  a  person  may  see  to  read  a  newspaper 
by  it.  The  phosphorescence  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  hollow  part,  or  lantern,  of  the  head,  no 
other  part  of  the  animal  being  luminous.  It  is 
but  proper  to  add  that,  notwithstanding  this  posi- 
tive statement  of  Madame  Merian,  certain  natu- 
ralists not  only  question,  but  altogether  deny  the 
possession  of  luminosity  by  any  of  the  Fulgoridce; 
a  denial,  which,  in  our  opinion,  rests  at  best  upon 
a  very  slender  foundation.  The  luminosity  of 
the  insects  differs  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  circumstances ;  and  it  by  no  means 
proves  its  non-luminous  properties,  because  it 
gave  forth  no  light,  when  examined  by  the 
naturalists  in  question. 


CELEBRATED  ENGLISH  OAKS. 

An  English  publication  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  oaks  in  England  : 
The  oldest  oak  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Parliament  Oak,  (from  the  tradition  of  Edward  T. 
holding  a  Parliament  under  its  branches)  in 
Clirapstone  Park,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, the  park  being  almost  the  most  ancient  on 
the  island ;  it  was  a  park  before  the  Conquest, 
and  was  seized  as  such  by  the  conqueror.  The 
tree  is  supposed  to  be  1500  years  old.  The 
tallest  oak  in  England  was  believed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  same  nobleman  ;  it  was  called  the 
'  Duke's  walking  s-tick,'  was  higher  than  West- 
minister Abbey,  and  stood  till  of  late  years.  The 
largest  oak  in  England,  is  called  Calthrop  Oak, 
Yorkshire;  it  measures  78  feet  in  circumference 
where  the  trunk  meets  the  ground.  The  Three 
Shire  Oak,  at  Worksop,  is  so  called  from  its 
covering  part  of  the  counties  of  York,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby.  It  had  "the  greatest  expanse  of 
any  recorded  in  this  island,  drooping  over  767 
square  yards.  The  most  productive  oak  wa«  that 
of  Gelonos,  in  Monmouthshire,  felled  in  1810. 
Its  bark  brought  $1000,  and  its  timber  $3350. 
In  the  mansion  of  Tredegar  Park,  Monmouth- 
shire, there  is  said  to  be  a  room  42  feet  broad 
and  227  feet  long,  the  floor  and  wainscots  of 
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which  were  the  productions  of  a  single  oak  tree 
grown  on  the  estate. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

To  . 

If  the  accompanying  lines  are  worthy  a  place 
in  the  Intelligencer  they  are  at  thy  disposal. 
T/mf  7th  day  with  its  shower  and  sunshine,  seemed 
a  fit  emblem  of  the  checkered  scenes  of  life;  the 
calm  setting  of  the  sun,  like  the  passing  away  of 
a  good  spirit,  and  the  bright  Sabbath  morning 
which  succeeded,  a  type  of  the  everlasting  promises 
of  heaven.  Thine,  S.  D. 

A  SEVENTH  DAY  EVENING. 

The  tall  grass  wore  a  greener  hue 

Since  the  falling  showers, 
Which  hung  like  spangled  drops  of  dew 

Upon  the  opening  flowers. 

The  richness  of  Italian  skies 

In  gori^eous  beauty  dressed, 
Can  ne'er  surpass  the  brilliant  dies 

That  sank  that  eve  to  rest. 

From  o'er  the  eastern  hills  afar 

The  silvery  crescent  rose, 
While  one  by  one  a  placid  star 

Lay  on  the  blue  repose. 

The  solennn  hush  of  silence  fell 

On  hiil  and  valley  fair. 
As  though  from  nature's  heart  would  well 

The  sacred  voice  of  prayer. 

The  day  was  done,  the  week  was  o'er, 
When  plodding  toil  should  cease, 

And  on  the  lap  of  rest  once  more 
Lay  weariness  in  peace. 

The  ponderoua  wheel  of  busy  cares 

Once  more  had  ceased  to  turn. 
And  holier  thoughts  and  purer  prayers 

Breathed  from  the  spirit's  urn. 

Fair  visions  of  a  higher  life 

Fell  calmly  on  that  hour, 
And  backward  rolled  the  surging  strife 

With  Its  all  scathing  power. 

The  sun  in  glory  had  gone  down 

I'he  crimson  colored  skies. 
And  shed  a  holy  radiance  round 

As  when  a  good  man  dies. 

The  mellow  light  and  golden  beams 

That  lingered  when  he  passed, 
Seemed  like  the  good  dee.is  always  seen, 

The  mantle  backward  cast. 

Throughout  the  watches  of  the  night 

The  brightest  stars  that  shone, 
Seemt-d  but  to  guide  the  spirit's  (light 

To  its  angelic  home. 

And  when  the  sabbath  morning  came. 

So  lair,  serene  and  c.ilm, 
I  thought  the  crown  ol  life  was  gained. 

The  harp  and  waving  palm. 

Fit  emblems  are  such  dsiys  as  this 

To  man  so  often  given, 
Of  bright  millenniums  of  bliss 

And  holy  hopes  of  heaven. 

10  mo.  6i/t,  1855. 


THE  SNOWDROP  IN  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
WLNDOVV. 
It  was  a  darksome  alley 

Where  light  but  seldom  shone, 
Save  when  at  noon  a  sun  ray  touched 

The  little  sill  of  stone 
Beneath  the  poor  man's  window. 

Whose  weary  life  was  bound, 
To  waste  at  one  dull,  ceaseless  task 

The  passing  season  round. 

Spring's  dewy  breath  of  perfume. 

And  Summer's  wealth  of  flowers, 
Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn's  leaves 

Ne'er  blest  his  lonely  hours  ; 
He  knew  too  well  when  Winter 

Came  howling  forth  again — 
He  knew  it  by  the  fireless  grate. 

The  snow  and  plashing  rain. 

Pierced  by  the  frost-winds  beating, 

His  cheerless  task  he  plied  ; 
Want  chained  him  ever  to  the  loom. 

By  the  little  window's  side; 
But  when  the  days  grew  longer. 

He  stole  one  happy  hour. 
To  tend,  within  a  broken  vase, 

A  pale  and  slender  flower. 

How  tenderly  he  moved  it 

To  catch  the  passing  ray, 
And  smiled  to  see  its  folded  leaves 

Grow  greener  every  day  ; 
His  faded  eyes  were  lifted  oft, 

To  watch  the  Snow-drop  bloom — 
To  him  it  seemed  a  star  of  light 

Within  that  darksome  room. 
And  as  he  genily  moved  it 

Near  to  the  sun-touched  pane. 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  memories 

Were  busy  in  his  brain  / 
Perchance  his  home  in  childhood 

In  a  sylvan  valley  lay  ; 
And  he  heard  the  voice  of  running  strea.ns. 

And  Ihe  green  leaves  rustling  play. 
Perchance  a  long-departed 

But  cherished  dream  of  yore, 
Rose  up  through  the  mist  of  Want  and  Toil 

To  bless  his  heart  once  more. 
A  voice  ol  music  whispered 

Sweet  words  into  his  ear. 
And  he  lived  again  that  moonlight  o'er. 

Gone  by  for  many  a  year. 
Or  but  the  love  of  Nature 

Within  his  bosom  stirred — 
The  same  sweet  call  that's  answered  by 

The  blo-som  and  the  bird  ; 
The  free,  unfettered  worship 

faid  by  the  yearninu  soul, 
When  It  ?ecms  to  feci  its  wing  expand 

To  reach  a  brighter  goal. 
An  aspiration,  showing 

Earth  binds  us  not  her  slave, 
But  we  cravr  a  higher  being, 

A  life  beyond  the  grave. 


The  objoot  of  all  true  education  is  to  vitaliio 
knowlodgo.  Somo  toaoliors  instruct  tlioir  jJcholMrs 
very  thoroughly,  who  never  oduiatc  tlioni  at  all. 
Tlu>y  teach  thorn  to  commit  tijc  rules  of  their 
arithmetic  or  grammar  by  heart,  but  never  load 
thoni  to  comprohond  a  hinglc  principle;  niako 
them  Icaru  thousands  of  names  of  plaoos,  without 
giving  them  uu  idea  of  geograpliy. 
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CoiTes|)oiidence  of  the  Rocliester  Daily  American. 

the  iron  deposits  oe  lake  superior. 
Marquette  on  Lake  Superior,  1855. 

Hitherto  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
have  commanded  the  chief  attention,  and  have 
been  more  favorably  and  widely  known  than  the 
iron  deposits  in  the  same  region;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
interests  will  soon  be  changed  ;  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day  the  iron  interest  at  Marquette  alone, 
will  weigh  down  many  times  the  whole  copper 
business  of  the  upper  peninsula.  Three  mate- 
rial facts  concur  to  render  this  supposition  pro- 
bable, viz :  The  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron 
ore,  its  great  purity,  and  the  superior  quality  of 
the  iron  made  from  it.  If  these  three  great 
elements  are  in  fact  present,  an  iron  interest 
must  grow  up  here,  and  that-  too  within  a  short 
period,  of  a  magnitude  far  beyond  anything  in 
this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

It  is  difficult,  by  any  description,  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  iron  de- 
posit. Actual  observation  is  necessary  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  wonderful  character.  The 
Jackson  Mountain,  or  more  properly  bill,  is 
about  fourteen  miles  west  from  Marquette  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest,  and  was  nearly  inacces- 
sible unt  I  a  road  was  cut  through  and  broken. 
This  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  exhibition 
of  the  rook  ore,  as  the  mountain  has  been  opened 
and  worked,  exposing  a  naked  ledge  of  blue 
black  re  ck, — of  solid  iron  rock^  nearly  as  rich 
in  its  native  bed  as  the  best  pig  iron.  A  little 
beyond  this  ledge,  in  the  forest,  are  some  two 
or  three  blue  black  boulders  of  great  size,  rising 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  to  which,  it  is  said,  an  Indian  conducted 
a  Mr.  Carr  in  1845,  to  show  him  what  he  called 
a  specimen  of  the  heavy  stone,"  and  upon  a 
tree  close  by  is  cut  the  name  of  Carr  as  discove- 
rer, and  the  date.  He  afterwards  entered  a 
mile  square,  making  this  point  the  centre  of  his 
location ;  and  being  a  resident  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  he  and  others  organized  the  Jackson 
Iron  Company,  and  called  this  the  Jackson  Iron 
Mountain.  Carr,  however,  was  not  the  original 
discoverer,  Wdliam  Burt,  Government  Sur- 
veyor, had  observed  ore  as  early  as  1841,  at  va- 
rious points  between  the  "  Soo  "  and  Marquette, 
among  other  places  above  the  ^'pictured  rocks," 
and  in  1814  he,  with  his  son  John  Burt,  then 
both  engaged  in  the  Government  Survey  of  these 
lands,  discovered  rock  ore  at  various  places  for 
seven  miles  upon  the  ridges  now  known  as  the 
Jackson,  the  Cleveland  and  tbe  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Mountains,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  the 
property  of  John  Burt,  Heman  B.,  Geo.  H., 
and  Samuel  P.  Ely. 

About  two  miles  beyond  the  Jackson  Iron 
Mountain,  is  the  Cleveland,  and  about  one  mile 
west  of  that  is  the  Lake  Superior,  at  a  distance 
of  seventeen  miles  from  Marquette.    These  are 


the  principal,  although  not  the  only  depo- 
sits of  iron  ore  in  the  Peninsula.  These  hills 
are  about  the  same  in  general  appearance,  rising 
about  100  to  120  feet,  and  are  parallel  ranges, 
rather  than  part  of  a  continuous  chain.  Along 
the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  upon  their  sides,  are 
boulders  of  rock  detached  by  some  means 
from  the  main  bed,  while  in  other  places  the 
rock  crops  out,  and  in  others,  especially  Lake 
Superior  Mountain,  the  ledge  is  uncovered  for 
several  hundred  feet  in  succession,  literally  a 
ledge  of  massive  rock  of  unknown  depth,  for 
no  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 
the  deposit,  in  width  from  500  to  1000  feet,  and 
extending  with  frequent  outcrops  on  the  Lake 
Superior  Mountain  along  a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

The  latter  mountain  is  the  one  we  examined 
most  carefully,  in  visiting  which,  a  party  of  us 
spent  two  days  encamped  in  the  woods.  It  is 
entirely  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more  iron  ore  in 
sight,  needing  no  excavation  to  find  it,  than 
can  be  removed  in  one  generation,  by  the  rail- 
road now  being  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  carrying  it  to  the  lake,  which  it  will  do  at 
the  rate  of  six  hundred  tons  per  day. 

The  ore  is  also  far  richer  than  any  other 
found  in  the  United  States.  A  large  portion  of 
it  will  yield  from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  and  it 
would  be  worth  working  if  it  yielded  but  30. 
Its  mineral  richness  is  not  the  least  singular  fea- 
ture in  the  case. 

The  quality  remains  to  be  considered.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  iron  are  needed  for  mechanical 
purposes  ;  one  requiring  a  hard,  another  a  soft, 
one  a  malleable,  another  a  tenacious  iron  ;  and 
a  mixture  of  ore  is  very  common  to  secure  the 
particular  properties  sought.  A  tough  tena- 
cious iron  is  the  best  for  heavy  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  and  also  for  railroad  iron.  The  iron  made 
from  this  ore  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  tough  and 
tenacious.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  iron  which 
is  found  to  be  tough  enough  to  handle  mass  cop- 
per with  when  made  into  hooks.  But  there  is  a 
very  significant  recognition  of  the  tenacity  of 
this  iron  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  E.  K.  Col- 
lins has  established  a  forge  here  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  out  iron  for  the  machinery 
of  his  new  ocean  steamship  Adriatic,  now  build- 
ing, and  he  was,  as  I  am  told,  induced  to  this 
by  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  the  iron, 
which  resulted  in  establishing  its  superior  quality. 

The  rock  is  easily  blasted.  At  the  Jackson 
mountain  they  have  turned  oflf  100  tons  in  a 
single  blast.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be 
done  for  2s.  per  ton,  which  is  owing  to  the  brit- 
tle character  of  the  rock,  and  its  position  above 
the  surrounding  surface.  In  its  mineralogical 
character,  I  believe  the  ore  is  both  specular  and 
magnetic.  The  finest  specimens  in  richness  are 
of  the  granular  species,  but  the  bulk  of  the  ore 
as  we  have  seen  the  beds  opened,  presents  a  sur- 
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face  somewhat  laminated;  glistening  and  sil- 
very. 

There  are  three  small  forges  here  engaged  in 
making  charcoal  iron ;  and  a  good  deal  of  ore 
is  shipped  from  time  to  time  down  the  lake  ;  but 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
using  these  vast  deposits  of  iron  on  a  scale  cora- 
rnensurate  with  their  importance.  They  are, 
however,  preparing  the  way.  Heman  B.  Ely 
is  constructing  a  railroad  to  the  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Mountain  at  the  expense  of  $200,000,  and 
will  have  some  seven  miles  of  it  in  operation  the 
present  season.  To-day  a  freight  engine  of  the 
first  class,  the  Sebastopol,"  was  received  from 
the  dock  and  placed  upon  the  first  division  of 
the  road.  The  proprietors  of  the  Jackson  and 
Cleveland  Mountain  have  constructed  a  frame 
railroad,  which  will  commence  operations  this 
fall,  and  besides,  the  Sharon  Company,  who  are 
part  owners  of  the  Jackson  mine,  are  construct- 
ing an  immense  dock  and  breakwater,  on  which 
they  have,  as  I  am  told,  already  expended  be- 
tween $40  and  $50,000.  L.  H.  M. 


WONDERFUL  GATE. 

A  most  extraordinary  cave  was  recently  dis- 
covered ^n  Howard  county,  between  Glasgow 
and  Cooper's  bottom.  One  of  the  farmers  in  the 
neigh borh/^bd,  wanting  rock  to  build,  went  to  an 
adjacea*' hill-side  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying 
'theim'*'  In  striking  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  a  sound 
was  emitted,  plainly  indicating  that  the  hill-side 
was  hollow  beneath;  and,  proceeding  to  remove 
the  dirt  covering  the  surface,  he  discovered  a  wall 
built  of  stone,  evidently  by  human  hands.  This 
he  displaced,  and  it  gave  him  entrance  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  which  he  found  a  most  extraor- 
dinary natural  curiosity.  The  cave  has  been  ex- 
plored to  the  distance  of  500  yards.  Twenty- 
five  yards  from  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  room,  the 
sides  of  which  present  a  brilliant  and  wonderful 
appearance.  The  writer,  who  entered  the  cave 
with  a  lantern,  says : 

I  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  I  entered  the 
principal  chamber,  that,  by  a  single  light,  pre- 
sented the  most  magnificent  scene  1  ever  beheld. 
The  ceiling  of  this  splendid  cavern  is  some  twen- 
ty feet  high,  and  of  a  hectagon  form,  the  whole 
ceiling  presenting  a  shining  surface,  as  though  it 
was  set  with  diamonds." 

Very  near  the  mouth,  another  writer  says, 
there  is  a  stone  shaped  like  a  horse,  but  not  so 
large,  being  only  about  three  feet  high  : 

"  The  head,  neck,  and  the  body  are  entirely 
finished,  and  a  part  of  one  hind-leg  and  all  the 
rest  is  solid  stone.  The  neck  is  made  of  throe 
pieces,  and  stuck  or  fastened  together  something 
like  cabinet-makers  put  the  corners  of  drawers 
together,  (  dove-tailed);  the  rest  is  all  solid." 

In  another  part  of  the  cave  the  walla  on  one 
side  arc  very  smooth.    On  thcvsc  walls  uumerous 


letters,  figures,  and  hieroglyphics  appear,  most 
of  which,  however,  are  so  defaced  as  to  render 
them  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  1, 
2,  6,  and  7,  are  quite  plain.  Just  above  these 
figures,  the  letters  DON  and  CARLO  are  legi- 
ble. Further  on,  the  letters  J.  H.  S.  appear  on 
the  wall.  An  arm  of  the  main  cavern  has  also 
been  discovered,  and  has  been  explored  some  200 
yards.    A  writer  says  : 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  extraordinary 
cave  are  pretty  much  the  game  as  in  the  other 
rooms.  The  walls  have  a  peculiar  and  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy,  occasioned,  1  discovered,  from 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  stone,  as  we  firbt  believed, 
we  found  them  to  be  of  a  metal, 'very  much  re- 
sembling sulphate  of  iron,  but  more  of  a  silvery 
appearance.  We  had  not  proceeded  very  far, 
before  we  heard  a  rumbling  noise  that  occasion- 
ally broke  upon  our  ear  in  notes  the  most  thril- 
ling and  melodious  I  ever  heard.  We  stood  for 
a  considerable  tiiue  in  breathless  silence,  to  catch 
the  most  enchanting  sounds  that  ever  greeted 
the  ear  of  man,  and  it  was  only  at  an  interval  that 
we  could  snmmon  courage  to  explore  its  source, 
which  w^e  did,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find 
it  proceeded  from  a  gushing  spring  in  the  side  of 
the  wall.  The  sounds  we  heard  we  found  to  be 
produced  by  the  fall  of  the  water,  and  varied  by 
the  current  of  air  before  alluded  to,  which  we 
then  found  to  be  very  strong.  We  each  took  a 
hearty  draught  of  the  limpid  water  of  this  gush- 
ing spring,  and,  after  surveying  the  diamond  wall 
of  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  world,  we 
commenced  retracing  our  steps  to  its  mouth, 
when  we  found  it  to  be  quite  dark,  and  eight 
o'clock  at  night." — Missouri  Statesman. 


FIVE    HUNDRED    DOLLARS  WORTn  OF  LIQUOR 
DESTROYED. 

Our  little  neighbor,  Noblesville,  up  north, 
seems  determined  to  lead  the  State  in  devotion 
to  temperance  and  hostility  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  we  recorded  its  stinging 
verdict  in  the  case  of  a  liquor  seller  who  had 
made  a  decent  man  a  drunkard,  and  now  we  are 
called  upon  to  relate  an  act  if  possible  more 
creditable  to  them.  The  story,  as  told  us  by  a 
gentleman  of  that  place,  runs  thus  : 

An  Irishman,  whose  name  our  informant  did 
not  know,  got  beastly  drunk  on  Tuesday,  a  bit- 
ter cold  day,  and  in  order  to  raise  money  to  buy 
the  liquor,  pawned  a  pi>rtion  of  his  clothes.  To- 
wards evening  ho  started  for  homo,  but  being 
overcome  Dy  injuor  and  the  cold,  he  stopped 
and  tried  to  crawl  into  a  deserted  ho\ise  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  to  sloop.  Ho  froze  to 
death  ;  and  some  time  tho  next  day  his  body  was 
dit^ooverod  and  brought  to  town  and  doposit<vl 
in  the  court  house.  A  good  deal  o(  toeling  was 
aroused  in  the  place,  and  a  Tomporanoo  looturor 
from  Ohio,  calling  hiniself  tho  *'  Ohio  Self  Sharp- 
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ener,"  who  happened  to  be  in  town,  anoounced 
that  he  would  preach  the  man's  funeral  that 
night  (Wednesday)  at  the  Court  house.  When 
the  time  came  a  very  large  crowd  was  in  attend- 
ance. The  lecturer,  with  the  poor  Irishman's 
corpse  before  him,  spoke  of  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance with  such  feeling  and  effect  that  the 
excitement  of  the  crowd,  when  he  quit,  was 
intense.  As  soon  as  he  was  done,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  the  oldest  and  most  respec- 
table citizens  of  the  place  should  wait  upon  the 
men,  Messrs.  Roquet  &  Russell,  who  had  sold 
the  liquor  to  the  unfortunate  man,  and  ascertain 
on  what  terms  they  would  sell  out  and  bind  them- 
selves never  to  sell  liquor  in  the  town  again. 

The  committee,  with  Dr.  T.  T.  Butler  at  their 
head,  at  once  went  to  see  the  liquor  dealers,  and 
were  assured  that  for  the  cost  of  the  liquor, 
(about  $500)  they  would  sell  out,  and  bind  them- 
selves as  required.  The  committee  returned  to 
the  meeting  and  reported,  and  it  was  at  once  de- 
termined to  raise  the  money.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  were  raised  in  ten  dollar  contribu- 
tions, and  in  a  very  short  time  enough  was  secured 
to  justify  the  committee  in  closing  their  bargain 
with  the  dealers. 

They  at  once  proceeded  to  the  grocery,  secured 
the  liquor,  brought  it  up  to  the  Court  House, 
burnt  what  of  it  would  burn,  and  threw  the  rest 
into  the  gutter.  A  bonfire  was  made  of  the 
barrels;  there  was  no  more  liquor  in  Noblesville 
to  make  anybody  drunk.  Everybody,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  the  whole  town  in  fact, 
turned  out  to  witness  the  ceremony. — Indiana 
State  Journal. 


^' ■  Ephraim  says,  that  if  men's  jaws  were  in- 
tended for  tobacco  presses,  they  would  have 
screws  in  them. 


PHILADELPH[A  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  in  linnited  supply,  and 
the  market  is  quiet  but  prices  firnn  Sales  of  standard 
brands  at  $8  68  ;  sales  for  honrie  consumption  at  $8  75  a 
$9  00  for  coaimon  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  $9  2-5  a  $10  00  per  barrel.  Little  is  doing  in  Rye 
Flour  ;  sales  are  steady  at  $6  75.  Penna.  Corn  Meal  is 
held  at  $4  50  per  bbl.,  with  light  sales. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat  but  prices 
are  barely  maintained  Sales  of  4500  bushels  prime 
Southern  and  Penna.  red  at  $2  00,  and  $2  15  for  19,800 
bushels  of  good  Southern  white,  alloat.  Rye  is  not  so 
much  in  demand — 2000  bushels  Western  sold  at  $1  25, 
and  1000  bushels  Pennsylvania  at  $1  23.  Corn  is 
scarce  at  96c.  afloat.  A  small  lot  of  new  sold  at  60  a 
G5c.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand;  sales  of  ordinary  and 
good  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  43c.  i 

Cattle  Market. — There  was  a  slight  falling  of  ^ 
last  week  in  the  supplies  of  Beef  Cattle  and  other  ( 
stock,  though  the  arrivals  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  [ 
demand.    At  Torbert's  Avenue  Drove  Yard  there  ar-  j 
rived  470  cattle,  100  cows  and  calves,  2000  sheep,  and 
30  horses ;  the  prices  of  which  were,  for  Beeves,  $S  to 
$9  per  100  lbs.  ;  Sheep,  $2  75  to  $4  50  per  head  ;  and 
Lambs  from  $2  00  to  $4  00.    Cows  and  Calves  sold 
at  $50  and  $75    Hogs  in  good  demand,  and  were  dis- 
posed of  at  from  %9  to  $9'25  per  100  lbs. 


pHESTERFlELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
VJ  BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3m.  pd. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Pru^f^>a/, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


}7  LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
Ij  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  ad<#ess  the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  I5~2m.     '  Eldridge's  Hill,  Sqlcm  Co.,  N .J. 

YBERRY  BOARDING  SCI^OL  FOR^GtRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  whicff  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiliborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Fhilada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  CornwelPs 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to         JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

RfJ'eref/ces. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

\  I  RANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
\'V  a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  John 
HuNN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooue,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

QEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and 
^  for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

i\.  A.  Williams,  i 
J.  J.  Williams,  > 
8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Suoemaker.  \ 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Many  worthy  and  faithful  members  of  our  Re- 
ligious Society  in  former  years,  are  now  only 
known  by  name  to  the  present  body  of  Friends, 
because  they  have  long  since  been  gathered  witti 
"the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first 
born,"  and  only  a  few  are  now  sojourners  on  the 
earth,  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  them. 
Among  these  is  James  Simpson — a  man  so  re- 
markable for  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  manners  as  to  correspond  with  all 
our  ideas  of  the  ancient  Patriarchs.  Strikingly 
80,  is  he  remembered  by  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle ;  so  full  of  evidences  too  of  the  Christian  love 
and  human  kindness  which  prevailed  in  his  soul, 
that  though  he  was  considered  by  the  youth  as 
one  but  "  little  lower  than  the  angels/'  and  only 
waiting  for  the  veil  of  flesh  to  be  laid  aside,  to 
enter  into  companionship  with  them,  there  was 
nothing  to  set,  or  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from 
him,  but  contrariwise,  an  attraction  toward  him, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  blessedncFs  of 
that  state  to  which  he  had  attained.  There  are 
still  surviving  some  of  those  who  can  add  their 
seals  to  this  testimony ;  and  will  not  some  of  these 
contribute  for  the  pages  of  the  Intelligencer  some 
of  their  reminiscences  ?  This  will  be  obeying 
the  command,  gather  up  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  nothing  be  lost."  On  the  sheets  of 
this  paper  and  in  its  bound  volumes,  they  may 
prove  as  the  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters." 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  his  public  ser- 
vices in  the  ministry,  was  the  use  of  similes  in 
comparing  natural  and  spiritual  things.  Impres- 
sively would  ho  represent  the  mind  and  soul  of 
man,  as  a  room  in  a  house,  into  which  the  light 
of  the  sun  would  shine,  if  the  windows  and  doors 
were  kept  open;  but  if  they  were  closed,  its  beams 
could  not  penetrate,  and  every  thing  within  it 
*  was  liable  to  become  dusty  and  mouldy ;  the  spi- 
ders could  spin  their  webs  and  live  unmolested 


in  the  corners,  and  all  these  things  being  shut  vp 
in  the  dark  would  be  out  of  sight,  and  the  occu- 
pant in  measure  uuconscious  of  them. 

But  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  opened 
there  was  a  disclosure  of  the  state  of  the  apart- 
ment j  the  mould  and  the  accumulated  dust,  the 
spiders  and  cobwebs,  and  even  the  minute  parti- 
cles moving  in  the  sunbeams  were  revealed.  The 
necessity  was  then  felt  of  an  effort  to  remove 
every  offensive  thing,  or  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture to  clean  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter. 

Thus  beautifully  did  he,  as  in  an  allegory,  de- 
scribe the  free  agency  of  man,  and  call  upon  all, 
but  especially  the  young,  to  ^'  open  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  hearts,  that  the  sun  of  Righteous- 
ness might  shine  in  " — that  sun  of  Righteousness, 
which,  although  it  sets  our  sins  in  order,  and 
plain  in  view  before  us,  yet  comes  "  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings,"  to  all  who  desire  to  be  washed 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  become  accepta- 
ble in  the  Divine  sight. 

He  would  at  other  times  impressively  call  upon 
''the  young  men  of  the  Princes  of  the  provinces," 
to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  which  he  specifi- 
ed as  the  mighty  torrent  of  evil  and  wrong,  that 
unless  it  was  withstood,  would  be  victorious  over 
the  good  and  the  right. 

Thus  feebly  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  some  characteristics  of  this  father 
in  Israel.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that  other  inci- 
dents of  his  life  and  those  of  many  other  worthies, 
now  treasured  in  the  memories  of  fome,  who  ere 
long  must  pass  away  from  earth,  will  be  written 
down,  and  thus  prove  instructive,  and  encourag- 
ing to  those  left  behind  them  on  this  st;ige  of 
action.  We  know  that  our  valued  friend  John 
Comly  has  preserved  in  his  miscellanies  a  vast 
store  of  the  good  and  the  useful.  But  are  there 
not  still,  in  some  of  the  store-houses  of  memory, 
other  items  which  ought  alike  to  be  rescued  7 

Lives  of  great  men,  all  remind  us 

We  mat/  mike  our  iiv^f  sublime, 
And  dep.irting  leave  behind  us 

Foot  prints  on  the  sands  of  time; 
Foot  prints,  which  perhaps  another 

Strujfglinjf  on  lile's  troubled  main, 
Some  forlorn  and  shipwrocKed  brother, 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again. 

Such  lives  as  Jacob  Lindley's,  Warner  Mif- 
flin's, John  Simpson's,  nnd  a  host  ofolher.s  have 
left  such  foot  prints,    l^et  us  do  what  wo  cun  to 
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prevent  them  from  being  washed  out  by  the 
waves  of  coming  generations. 

Extracts  from  a  TH/emo/ro/ Richard  Reynolds, 
hy  his  grand-daughter. 

(Continued  from  page  50i.) 

We  are  nearly  without  any  familiar  details  of 
my  grandfather's  daily  life :  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  communicative  to  any  one  on  per- 
sonal or  trifling  incidents  and  occurrences.  Let- 
ter-writing was  considered  by  him  as  a  substitute 
for  conversation,  and  chiefly  as  conveying  an  in- 
terchange of  thought  or  sentiment,  expressed  in 
his  own  case,  in  a  didactic  and  somewhat  formal 
manner,  and  rarely  descending  to  domestic  or 
trifling  subjects.  His  extensive  correspondence, 
and  his  habit  of  copying  every  letter  that  he 
wrote,  must  have  occupied  no  small  portion  of 
his  time;  and  the  invention  of  the  copying  ma- 
chine was  an  important  one  to  him. 

Having  made  considerable  purchases  of  land 
in  Somersetshire,  besides  buying  the  Manor  of 
Madely,  in  which  Coalbrook  Dale  was  situated, 
he  had  great  enjoyment  in  planting  and  improv- 
ing these  estates,  and  laying  out  walks  through 
the  woods.  Those  upon  Lincoln  Hill,  which 
were  of  some  extent,  were  made  expressly  for  the 
workmen,  and  seats  were  put  up  at  difi*erent 
points,  where  they  commanded  beautiful  views ; 
they  were  called  "  The  Workmen's  Walks,''  and 
were  a  source  of  much  innocent  enjoyment,  es- 
pecially on  a  Sabbath,  when  the  men,  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children,  were  induced 
to  spend  the  afternoon  or  evening  there,  instead 
of  at  the  public-house.  In  this  wood  he  built  a 
very  pretty  rustic  cottage  for  his  daughter,  con- 
taining sufficient  accommodation  for  the  persons 
who  inhabited  it,  whilst  three  upper  rooms  were 
set  apart  for  his  daughter's  use,  and  were  by  her 
furnished  in  excellent  taste,  with  the  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  a  real  cottage;  and  in  this  quiet 
retreat,  she  at  times  resided  for  days  together. 
The  cottage,  which  was  beautifully  situated,  still 
remains. 

So  much  alive  was  Richard  Reynolds  to  every 
call  of  duty,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  either  negli- 
gent or  oppressive  as  a  landlord. 

Archdeacon  Plymley,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Shrop- 
shire," thus  alludes  to  him: — '*The  population 
of  the  parish  of  Madely,  in  which  Coalbrook 
Dale  is  situated,  has  increased  very  much.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1782,  it  contained  440  houses,  560  families, 
2690  persons ;  in  March,  1793,  it  contained  754 
houses,  851  families.  3677  persons.  In  viewing 
this  increase,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the 
houses  are  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
either  the  families  or  persons,  which  bespeaks 
greaterprosperity  and  comfort  than  heretofore,  and 
has  arisen,  as  well  from  the  benevolence  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  as  from  the  works.  He  has  built 
many  comfortable  houses  for  old  and  distressed 
persons,  and  granted  a  great  number  of  leases  of 


waste  land,  in  the  proportion,  if  I  recollect  right, 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  each  person,  to 
build  on,  they  paying  a  fine  of  five  guineas  for  a 
lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  five  shillings  a 
year  ground  rent.'' 

In  1772,  my  grandfather  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  making  a  towing- 
path  for  horses  to  tow  the  vessels  up  the  River 
Severn,  considering  the  employment  of  men  for 
this  purpose  as  not  only  degrading  and  unseemly, 
but  as  the  means  of  harboring  and  collecting  per- 
sons of  bad  character,  and  facilitating  a  system 
of  plunder  injurious  to  the  trade  and  destructive 
of  the  morals  of  the  people  engaged  in  it.  Some 
years  later  he  became  a  member  of  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Severn ;  but  the  efforts  made  were  unsuccess- 
ful, the  measure  being  opposed  in  Parliament  by 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  towns,  who  mis- 
took their  own  interest,  whilst  others  neglected 
to  give  it  that  support  which  the  great  and  obvi- 
ous advantages  that  such  an  improvement  would 
have  conferred  upon  them  entitled  the  projectors 
to  expect.  In  1788  an  act  was  obtained  for 
making  a  canal  from  the  principal  iron  works  in 
Shropshire  to  the  Severn — this  was  the  last  work 
of  a  public  nature  in  which  he  took  a  part. 

The  great  improvements  in  the  steam  engine, 
invented  by  James  Watt,  which  were  adopted  at 
Ketley  in  1778,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  iron 
trade.  The  greater  degree  of  knowledge  and  in- 
genuity required  in  the  construction  of  these  en- 
gines, and  of  the  machinery  which  the  use  of 
them  introduced,  led  to  a  rapid  improvement  in 
the  minds  and  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
through  the  habits  of  reflection  and  the  desire 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  excited  by  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  genius  of  this  great  man. 
Kichard  Reynolds  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
introduction  and  success  of  his  steam-engine. 
For  no  one  did  he  entertain  sentiments  of  more 
affectionate  esteem  than  for  James  Watt,  and  he 
admired  and  revered  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
talents,  the  varied  acquirements  and  the  virtues, 
of  this  peculiarly-accomplished  man. 

From  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Trimmer, 
and  some  of  his  letters  to  Earl  Gowerand  others, 
we  learn  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  work-people.    It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  he  built  a  school-house,  near  his 
own  residence,  at  Ketley;  but,  at  that  time,  such 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  population  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  that  not  only  were  the  children 
unmanageable  and  most  unwilling  to  learn,  but 
the  parents  would  only  send  them  on  condition 
of  being  paid  for  their  attendance.    His  exer- 
tions at  Coalbrook  Dale  were  more  successful.  I 
The  ministry  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  I 
Madely,  had  produced  a  beneficial  and  lasting  j 
effect  on  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country;  [ 
and,  so  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the  value  of  ; 
a  good  education  for  their  children,  they  eagerly  ; 
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availed  themselves  of  the  efforts  made  in  their 
behalf.  In  addition  to  a  large  week-day  school, 
two  Sunday-schools  were  established  and  well 
supported.  Nor  was  his  interest  confined  to  his 
own  neighborhood;  he  contributed  liberally  to 
the  Friends'  school  at  Ackworth,  and  to  the 
building  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Although,  by  the  attention  of  his  son,  my 
grandfather  was  relieved  in  some  degree  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  position,  as  managing  part- 
ner of  a  large  and  increasing  iron-work,  other 
circumstances  of  a  more  public  nature  called  for 
his  exertions.  The  distress  consequent  upon  the 
deficient -harvest  of  1782,  induced  him  to  unite 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  in  rais- 
ing a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  food,  and 
in  framing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  an  associ- 
ation for  relieving  the  industrious,  and  truly 
indigent,''  by  which  the  attention  of  the  m.igis- 
trates  and  landed  proprietors  was  turned  to  other 
objects  intimately  connecte  1  with  the  happiness 
of  the  laboring  classes.  The  number  of  public 
houses  was  diminished,  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
against  drunkenness  were  enforced,  the  practice 
of  paying  workmen  at  public  houses  was  severely 
censured,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  abolish 
a  custom  so  demoralizing  in  its  effects,  not  only 
on  the  men,  the  employers,  and  their  agents, — 
but  also  entailing,  in  this  time  of  scarcity,  star- 
vation on  their  families.  From  these  judicious 
measures,  more  effectual  relief  and  more  perma- 
nent advantages  were  derived  by  the  poor  people, 
than  from  the  distribution  of  food  at  low  prices: 
which  yet  appeared  absolutely  necessary  under 
the  circumstances.  Flour  or  rice  was,  for  this 
purpose,  bought  at  Liverpool;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  excitement  in  the  country,  that  a  guard 
of  men  on  horseback  was  required  to  protect  the 
canal  boat,  and  prevent  its  being  stopped,  and  the 
flour  taken  possession  of  by  other  parties  equally 
in  want.  The  recurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  food  in 
1796,  again  called  forth  his  feelings  of  deep  com- 
miseration for  the  starving  and  distressed  state 
of  the  poor;  and,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  he 
unijfced  with  the  neighboring  gentlemen  and  land- 
holders to  adopt  some  efficient  mode  to  save  them 
from  absolute  starvation. 

Early  in  the  year  1783,  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade  became  generally  known,  and  peti- 
tions to  Parliament  were  presented  for  its  ame- 
lioration, and  ultimate  abolition.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on  which  Richard 
Reynolds  felt  himself  called  upon  to  come  for- 
ward on  any  national  question.  His  letter  to  U. 
Forrester,  M.  P.  for  Much  Wenloch,  and 
the  draft  of  a  petition  from  that  borough,  indi- 
cate the  earnestness  with  which  he  co-operated 
with  the  early  opponents  of  that  trade  in  human 
blood ;  and  other  letters  in  this  collection  will 
show  that  his  interest  in  this  work  of  benevo- 
lence was  never  weakened,  but  continued  in  all 


its  warmth  to  the  close  of  his  valuable  life.  An- 
other effort  being  made  in  the  year  1788,  on  be- 
half of  the  much  injured  Africans,  he  again  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  his  friends,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament;  and  among  others,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Trimmer,  though  personally  un- 
known, to  her,  hoping  that  he  might,  through  her 
means,  influence  the  female  sex  in  the  cause,  and 
also,  if  possible,  interest  the  Queen  herself.  Those 
who  knew  the  writer  may  imagine  how  warm 
must  have  been  the  zeal  which  could  so  overcome 
his  natural  shyness  and  reserve,  as  to  induce  him 
thus  to  address  a  perfect  stranger. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  being  carried  in  1807,  he  thus- 
writes  to  a  friend  : — 

"  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  some 
public  manifestation  of  Christian  rejoicing  had 
been  exhibited,  or  at  least  recommended.  Thou 
wilt  not  suppose  I  mean  illuminations  or  ringing 
of  bells.  I  recollected,  and  was  not  without  a 
thought  of  reminding  the  public,  by  a  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper,  of  the  practice  of  the  Jews, 
who  manifested  their  joy  on  an  especial  deliver- 
•ance,  not  only  by  feasting  and  sending  portions 
one  to  another,  but  by  gifts  to  the  poor.  And  I 
think  it  would  not  be  amiss,  if  those  who  consider 
themselves,  or  are  considered  by  others,  as  pas- 
tors^ would,  by  example  and  precept,  excite  their 
flocks  to  discover  their  joy  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  by  commiserating  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  in  their  neighborhood,  and  adminis- 
tering to  their  wants,  of  clothing,  food,  and  fuel, 
which  the  present  severity  of  the  cold,  though 
less  felt  than  common,  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter, must  increase.  Such,  I  trust,  has  been  the 
case  with  some  individuals,  but  I  wish  to  have  it 
more  general." 

His  strong  feeling  on  the  subject,  also  induced 
him,  in  the  year  1790,  to  write  to  Lord  Shefiiold, 
declining  to  vote  for  him,  at  the  approaching 
election  for  Bristol,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
opposed  to       abalition  of  the  slave-trade. 

The  next  question  of  a  public  nature  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part,  was  in  1784,  when  it  was- 
proposed  by  the  ministry  to  lay  a  tax  on  pit-coal. 
His  letter  to  Lird  Gower,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  shows  the  impolicy  of  this  tax,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  opposed  it:  and  that 
to  Sir  Richard  Hill,  the  representative  of  the 
c  >unty,  as  clearly  points  out  the  unequal  pra^jsuro 
of  others.  He  proposed,  in  lieu  of  these,  taxes 
on  some  articles  of  luxury;  and  somo  of  his  sug- 
gestions were  adoptodat  the  time  by  Wni.  Pitt — 
and  others,  by  succeeding  ChauwUgrs  of  the 
Exchequer. 

I'o  l>i»  continuoil. 


LiKK  THOSK  who  walk  u^x^n  a  line,  if  we  kivp  i>nr 
eye  fixed  upon  one  point,  we  may  stop  forwards^ 
curely;  whereas au  in\prr.dout  or  cowardly  glanco 
on  cither  side  will  intallibly>  destroy  us. 
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SAMARIA. 
(Concludtd  from  page  503.) 

The  neighborhood  of  Shechem  is  remarkable 
for  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  the  abundance  of  its 
fountains,  and  the  comparative  excellence  of  its 
roads,  which  are  here  something  more  than  the 
rugged  bridle-paths,  which  bear  the  name  of 
roads in  Judea.  These  roads  do  not,  indeed, 
reach  the  width  or  the  smoothness  required  by 
the  Levitical  law  for  the  ways  to  the  city  of  re- 
fuge; nor  are  such  convenient  sign-boards  placed 
at  the  crossings,  as  helped  once  the  flying  crim- 
inal to  find  his  retreat.  The  bridges,  however, 
in  several  places,  remain ;  and  timid  Americans, 
flying  from  the  armed  Bedouins  who  cluster 
around  Jacob's  well,  need  find  no  obstruction  on 
their  gallop  to  the  city.  In  some  other  respects, 
the  rules  of  the  city  of  refuge  are  reversed.  The 
supply  of  weapons  now  is  large,  and  the  superfluity 
of  provisions  now  is  small.  Nablous  has  a  bad 
fame,  both  for  frequent  famines,  and  more  fre- 
quent murders ;  and  many  dwell  there,  who  are 
as  afraid  to  venture  behind  the  walls  as  was  the 
Hebrew  fugitive,  dreading  the  avenger  of  blood. 

One  of  the  richest  valleys  in  Palestine  is  that 
which  extends  for  some  miles  north-westward 
toward  the  ancient  capital  of  Herod's  Samaritan 
kingdom.  The  road  here  is  narrower  and  rougher 
than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town ;  but  it  is 
enlivened  by  the  most  varied  and  picturesque 
landscapes.  Numerous  villages  are  passed, — 
some  buried  in  the  foliage  of  olive-groves  ;  some 
fastened  to  the  steep  mountain-side;  some  finish- 
ing the  point  of  a  solitary  peak ;  some  in  the  cen- 
tre of  green  meadows  at  the  bottom  of  deep  glens. 
Here,  high  up  on  a  crag,  are  the  grey  ruins  of  a 
Saracenic  castle.  There,  spanning  a  brawling 
stream,  are  the  pointed  arches  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, to  remind  you  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  and 
the  Roman  Campagna.  Now  the  great  top  of 
Ebal  casts  its  huge  shadow  over  the  winding 
paths;  and  now,  through  some  cleft  in  the  hills, 
the  snowy  peak  of  Hermon  gleams  white  in  the 
northern  sky.  A  couple  of  houi;s  bring  you  to 
the  ruins  of  Sebasto,  more  extensive  and  perfect 
than  those  of  any  Jewish  city, — far  surpassing 
those  of  Jerusalem.  They  reach  for  more  than 
a  mile  along  the  sides  of  an  isolated  mountain, 
and  testify  by  their  vastness  to  the  recorded 
splendors  of  that  parasite  Jewish  king,  who  was 
iGontent  to  reign  as  a  dependant  on  the  Roman 
<3easar. 

Wke  city  originally  bore  the  name  Samaria, 
given  afterward  to  the  province,  which  it  derived 
from  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Shemer,  of  whom 
Omri,  king  of  Israel,  purchased  it  for  his  capital. 
It  was  chosen,  no  doubt,  from  the  strength  and 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  position,  its  easy  access 
from  all  dire3tioins,  and  the  fertility  of  the  region 
around  it.  It  became  at  once  rich  and  powerful, 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  was  the  centre  of  the 
waalth  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  all  the  land. 


Here  was  the  "altar  of  Baal,  reared  in  the  house 
of  Baal."  Here  were  the  messengers  of  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  received  by  Ahab  and  his 
elders,  and  intrusted  with  that  proud  answer, 
"Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  ofl^."  Here,  in  an 
open  space  by  the  gate,  sat  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
Jehosaphat,  king  of  Judah,  each  on  his  throne^ 
in  their  royal  robes,  to  hear  what  the  prophet 
should  prophesy  concerning  the  battle  at  Ramoth 
Gilead;  and  here  the  son  of  Imlah  unveiled  be- 
fore them  the  terrible  impending  disaster, —  a 
monarch  fallen,  and  all  Israel  scattered  on  the 
hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd.  Here, 
in  the  pool,  where  at  this  day  women' come  to 
cleanse  their  garments,  the  empty  chariot  was 
washed  from  its  defilement,  and  dogs  licked  up 
the  blood  of  the  idolatrous  king.  Here,  in  the 
same  gate  way,  which  is  still  a  market  place  in 
the  morning,  and  the  haunt  of  beggars  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day,  was  the  suflden  change 
from  famine  to  plenty,  made  manifest,  the  pro- 
mise of  Elisha  fulfilled ;  and  the  leprous  men  wait- 
ing there  to  die,  could  buy  a  measure  of  fine 
flour  f  r  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barley  for 
a  shekel.  Here  the  same  prophet  taught  to  the 
king  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  compassion,  to 
deal  kindly  with  his  broken  captives,  and  not 
destroy  them.  Again  and  again  the  sure  retri- 
butions of  Jehovah  upon  the  proud  and  wayward 
and  wicked  city  were  foretold,-T-her  captivity, 
her  desolation,  the  woe  to  them  that  trust  in  her 
mountain  ;  and,  long  after  the  Assyrians  had  car- 
ried away  the  people  of  the  plain,  the  sorrows 
predicted  to  the  capital  were  felt  in  their  keen- 
ness. The  curse  of  Baal's  altar  remained  there, 
and  the  returning  tribes  changed  to  Sichem  their 
preference.  Samaria  became  the  home  of  aliens  ; 
and,  when  Herod  received  it,  it  came  as  a  prefccnt 
from  his  master  Augustus. 

Then  the  city,  which  was  levelled  with  the 
ground  in  the  wars  of  the  preceding  century,  rose 
again  in  greater  magnificence.  Its  walls,  huge 
fragments  of  which  still  remain,  were  laid  massive 
and  broad  as  the  walls  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In 
the  sacred  square  was  reared  a  vast  basilica,  where  • 
the  divine  Augustus  was  honored  by  the  rites  of 
Hebrew  worship.  Its  extraordinary  proportions 
are  seen  in  the  long  colonnades  which  reach  along 
the  hill-side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, — many  of 
the  columns  prostrate,  and  half  hidden  by  the 
earth  and  foliage ;  but  many  of  them  standing  as 
firm  in  their  regular  order  as  when  they  bore  the 
cornice  of  the  great  temple.  Three  thousand  feet 
long,  this  colonnade  must  once  have  been. 

Other  ruins,  almost  as  grand  as  this  colonnade, 
are  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  The 
ploughmen  there  are  directed  from  their  forward 
way,  by  the  shafts  and  capitals  which  lie  embed- 
ded in  the  soil,  and  may  mark  the  boundaries  of  if 
their  ground  by  metes  and  pillars,,  which  now  t 
they  have  no  strength  to  overthrow.    At  the  en-  j 
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trance  to  the  ancient  city,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  kings  probably  waited  for  the  prophet's 
word,  are  the  smooth  level  threshing  floors,  where 
the  feet  of  oxen  still  tread  out  the  grain,  as  they 
have  trodden  it  there  for  thousands  of  yeark.  The 
process  is  not  quite  cleanly;  we  may  believi  that 
it  would  require  an  army  as  large  as  the  S3^^  an 
King's  to  carry  off  by  handfuls  "  the  dust  which 
daily  collects  on  that  floor. 

In  the  days  of  Jesus,  the  name  of  the  city  was 
Sebaste,  a  Grreek  translation  of  the  name  Augus- 
ta. It  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  Antipas,  the  elder  son  of  Herod, 
whose  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  would  have 
secured  for  him  infamy,  without  his  mockery  of 
Jesus  or  his  Sadducee  scepticism.  The  Catholic 
tradition  fixes  this  city  as  the  place  of  the  Bap- 
tist's burial  and  even  of  his  death.  The  testimo- 
ny of  the  Jew  Josephus  is  of  no  avail;  and  Mos- 
lems, as  well  as  Christians,  devoutly  believe  that 
here  the  whole  tragedy — the  dance,  the  promise, 
and  the  beheading — was  performed.  The  curiosity 
which  they  show,  is  the  Church  of  St.  John,  the 
first  object  one  meets  after  climbing  the  hill.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  very  perfect  ruin,  with  mixed 
architecture, — pointed  arches,  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, long  slender  windows,  Gothic  buttresses,  a 
court  yard,  a  colonnade,  and  an  abundance  of 
mutilated  crosses,  sculptured  on  marble  tables. 
A  small  dome  within  the  church  covers  the  deep 
grotto,  which  is  assigned  as  the  place  of  the 
Baptist's  burial.  It  belongs  now  to  the  Mos- 
lems ;  and  the  fine  structure  which  the  knights  of 
St.  John  claim  to  have  founded,  is  a  mosque,  in 
which  there  are  daily  prayers  toward  Mecca. 
Christianity  is  now  nearly  expelled  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Sebaste.  The  small  Greek  Chapel  on  the 
hill,  is  decaying,  and  only  a  few  monks  remain  to 
sustain  its  services.  The  bishop  dwells  obscurely 
at  Jerusalem,  and  has  now  only  an  empty  title. 
There  are  no  Catholic  Christians  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

There  other  towns,  which  we  saw  among  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  of  which  we  might  fitly 
speak:  Burka,  where  the  welcome  of  the  traveller 
is  a  shower  of  stones,  hurled  by  the  hands  of  the 
children,  who  are  taught  from  infancy  to  curse 
the  Giaour ;  Jeba,  with  its  ruined  tower,  recal- 
ling by  its  name  the  Gibeah  of  Ephraim,  where 
the  men  are  still  children  of  Belial,  and  where, 
even  from  the  old  man  returning  from  his  field, 
you  may  fail  of  that  entertainment  which  the 
way-faring  Levite  found  ;  Tubaz,  where  there  are 
women,  malicious  still,  to  cast  upon  the  stranger, 
who  shall  wait  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  a 
stone  as  fatal  as  that  which  broke  there  the  head 
of  the  traitor  Abimelech  ;  Saleni  on  the  eastern 
hill  beyond  the  well  of  Jabob,  where  the  Patri- 
arch pitched  his  tent  when  he  surveyed  the  land 
and  prepared  to  purchase  it.  All  these  towns 
deserve  mention,  and  many  villages  more  there 
are  which  doubtless  stand  on  the  place  of  some 


Hebrew  cities,  though  now  we  are  unable  to  trace 
the  connection.  No  part  of  Palestine  is  better 
tilled  and  peopled  than  the  region  around  Sama- 
ria. The  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  is 
better  and  more  abundant  to-day,  than  the  whole 
vintage  of  Abiezer. 

It  was  on  mount  Gerizim  that  Jotham,  the 
youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal,  delivered  that  quaint 
parable  of  the  trees  in  council," — the  vine,  the 
fig-tree,  and  the  olive, — each  refusing  to  leave 
their  honorable  and  useful  station  for  the  empty 
privilege  of  lordship,  and  delegating  this  to  the 
useless  bramble.  The  folly  which  this  parable 
cunningly  exposed,  long  ago  had  its  full  reward; 
but  the  elements  of  the  parable  are  there  as 
striking  as  ever.  As  you  go  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, you  will  observe  how  the  ambitious  bram- 
ble, climbing  above  the  hanging  rocks,  has 
thrown  its  shadow,  and  twined  its  bands,  around 
the  orchards  of  fig  and  olive,  and  the  vines  on 
their  terraces.  Not  only  the  customs  of  men, 
but  the  scenes  of  Nature,  in  the  holy  land,  alike 
retain  and  repeat  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  and 
clothe  these  with  an  intense  reality.  It  almost 
seems  providential,  that  the  aspect  of  this  land 
should  be  kept  so  perfectly  to  illustrate  the  an- 
cient record  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  history. 
Few  and  poor  are  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Jews  compared  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  Egypt, — no  temples,  no  statues,  no  sculptured 
sepulchres.  Even  the  furniture  of  their  holy 
place  is  pictured  to  us  only  on  the  frieze  of  a 
pagan  arch  of  triumph.  But  their  land  is  their 
monument, — a  monument  more  striking  and 
more  enduring  than  the  vast  ruins  of  the  greater 
empires.  The  Greece  of  to-day  has  no  likeness 
to  the  Greece  of  Plato  or  Pericles.  The  Rome 
of  to-day  has  few  features  of  the  empire,  and  none 
of  the  republic  :  life  there  is  changed,  if  not  de- 
generate. But  in  Palestine,  on  hill  and  plain, 
by  the  gate-way,  the  well,  and  the  new  made 
grave,  you  see  the  traditions  of  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple living  before  your  eye." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

^'Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evildoers,  neither 
be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity." 

Although  much  has  been  done  by  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  to  establish  his  truths  in  the 
earth,  we  find  that  evil  still  abounds,  men  con- 
tinue to  make  provision  for  the  flosh  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof,"  and  refuse  to  practice  the 
peaceable^  nnopprcss^ivc  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus. 

For  those  who  arc  humbly  seeking  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  awav.  abun- 
dant consolation  and  encouragement  is  alTorded 
in  the  87th  Psalm,  commencing  with  the  verse 
above  quoted.  There  is  impressively  shewn  that 
although  the  righteous  may  see  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  those  who  "  live  as  they  list  "  with- 
out realizing  their  solemn  accountability,  yet  "the 
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Lord  knoweth  the  days  of  the  uprigLt,  and  they 
are  not  to  judge  by  the  outside  appearance  or 
swerve  from  their  own  clear  path. 

In  comparing  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
two  classes,  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  I  have  seen 
the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself 
like  a  green  bay  tree,  3^et  he  passed  away,  and  lo 
he  was  not,  yea  T  sought  him  but  he  could  not 
be  found,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
This  remains  an  unchangeable  truth,  in  which  the 
discouraged  may  rest  in  hope  when  viewing  the 
moral  condition  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

lOth  mo.  21th,  1855.  E. 


Extracts  from  tlie 'proceedings  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Wliitewater,  for 
the  year  1855. 

Indiana  Yearljt  Meeting  OF  Friends,  ( 
10th  mo.  1st,  1855.  \ 

The  representatives  having  been  called  were 
present  except  two,  for  whom  satisfactory  rea- 
sons were  rendered. 

Edifying  and  encouraging  epistles  from  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Genessee  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  received  and  read.  No  epistle  has  been 
received  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  reports  that  "in 
consequence  of  the  small  number  of  Friends  re- 
siding at  Clear  Creek,  the  Monthly,  Preparative 
and  Meeting  for  Worship  at  that  place,  have 
been  laid  down,  and  the  members  attached  to 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting." 

"Whitewater  Quarterly  Meeting  reports  that 

a  Monthly  Meeting  has  been  established  and 
held  alternately  at  Maple  Grove  and  Rush  Creek, 
on  7th  day  after  the  second  5th  day  in  each  month; 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Maple  Grove. 

The  queries  were  read,  and  the  answers  there- 
to from  the  Quarterly  Meetings^  and  the  follow- 
ing therefrom  agreed  on : 

SUMMARIES. 

1st.  Our  meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline 
have  been  attended,  except  four.  In  one  instance 
occasioned  by  a  heavy  snow  storm,  one  by  the 
throng  of  business  of  wheat  harvest,  and  one  by 
sickness  and  absence  from  home ;  unbecoming  be- 
haviour mostly  avoided,  and  the  hour  nearly  ob- 
served. 

2nd.  Love  appears  to  be  generally  maintained 
amongst  us.  Tale-bearing  and  detraction  mostly 
discouraged ;  endeavors  are  used  to  end  differ- 
ences when  the}'-  appear. 

3rd.  Friends  do  not  appear  so  careful  in  the 
several  particulars  of  this  Query  as  is  required  by 
our  profession. 

4th.  Friends  appear  to  be  clear  of  importing, 
vending  and  distilling  spirituous  liquors,  and 
mostly  clear  of  their  unnecessary  use,  and  of  fre- 
quenting taverns,  and  attending  places  of  diver- 


sion.   Moderation  and  temperance  not  sufficient" 
ly  observed — some  care  has  been  taken. 
5th.  Friends  are  careful  in  these  respects. 
6th.  A  testimony  appears  to  be  generally  main- 
tained in  the  several  particulars  of  this  Query. 

7th.  The  requisitions  of  this  Query  appear  to 
be  generally  attended  to. 

8th.  Friends  bear  a  testimony  against  Slavery. 
Those  amongst  us  of  the  description  queried  af- 
ter, are  provided  for. 

9th.  Endeavors  are  used  to  deal  with  offen- 
ders as  queried ;  but  not  so  seasonably  in  all 
cases  as  would  be  best. 

The  committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  people 
of  color  reports  as  follows : 

A  school  lias  been  taught  at  Spring  Yalley, 
Ohio,  for  the  term  of  three  months ;  the  average 
daily  number  of  scholars  27  ;  for  which  the  com- 
mittee paid,  $10.00 
One  in  Highland  County,  Ohio,  for  which 

the  Committee  paid,  7.00 
One  at  Crosswicks,  Ohio ;  the  average 
number  of  scholars  12,  for  which  was 
paid  the  sum  of  10.00 
One  at  Harvcysburgh,  Ohio,  the  average 
number  of  scholars  13,  for  which  was 
paid  the  sum  of  5.00 
One  at  Richmond,  Indiana;  daily  number 

of  scholars  30,  for  which  was  paid,  10.00 
And  one  at  Dublin,  Indiana,  daily  num-  . 
ber  of  scholars  16;  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee paid  12.00 

Total  amount  paid,  $54.00 

We  believe  the  children  made  good  progress 
in  learning. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Ezra  Walton, 
Ann  S.  Tucker. 

The  report  is  satisfactory,  and  the  Committee 
is  continued  to  the  service  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Quarterly  Meetings  are  directed  to  open  free  sub- 
scriptions for  money,  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  forward  it  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  Trea- 
surer; and  report  to  this  meeting,  next  year. 
The  Clerk  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  an  extract  from  this  minute. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  assist  the  Clerks 
in  preparing  a  Minute  of  the  exercises  of  this 
meeting,  in  relation  to  our  religious  testimonies, 
has  produced  the  following.  It  is  united  with, 
and  directed  to  our  subordinate  meetings. 

MINUTE. 

While  our  minds  were  solemnized  under  the 
quieting  influence  of  heavenly  goodness,  they 
were  brought  into  deep  exercise  on  behalf  of  the 
ancient,  precious  testimonies  of  unchangeable 
Truth.  For  however  much  men  may  forsake 
them,  and  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and 
make  them  a  by-word  and  a  reproach,  they  re- 
main to  be  the  diadems  of  beauty  in  the  crown 
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of  holiness.    Our  forefathers  saw  them  in  the 
light  of  the  everlasting  covenant — they  rejoiced 
in  them,  and  were  a  brave  people — they  honored 
the  Lord  who  redeemed  them,  and  He  honored 
them  by  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
presence  of  his  power.    But  alas  !  it  is  but  too 
apparent  that  Friends,  for  want  of  constant  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  have  fallen  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  before  the  unwearied  enemy 
of  our  Fouls,    Nevertheless,  we  rejoice  in  the 
faith  that  there  is  a  Holy  One  who  stands  ever 
ready  to  restore  Israel,  to  build  up  the  waste 
places  of  Zion,  to  gather  the  flocks  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  lambs  from  the  wilderness, 
and  shelter  them  from  the  wild  beasts  thereof. 
Let  us  then  humble  ourselves  before  Him,  and 
cry  mightily  upon  His  name,  and  He  will  enable 
us  in  His  own  time  to  shake  ourselves  from  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  will  fit  us  for  a  habitation 
in  that  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  which  comes 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven — in  which  there  is 
no  temple,  but  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb,  who  is  the  light  thereof,  and  in 
whose   light  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony 
is  opened,  and  power  given  to  overcome  the 
world.     It  is  only  as  we  dwell  in  this  tem- 
ple, even  in  God,  that  our  testimonies  become 
precious  in  our  sight,  and  that   we  receive 
ability  to  maintain  them  in  his  power.    Out  of 
this,  they  become  as  traditions  and  command- 
ments of  men,  and  ineffectual  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul.    And  it  is  only  as  we  dwell  io  the  power 
of  redeeming  love,  that  we  become  qualified  to 
train  up  our  children  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to 
treat  with  an  offending  brother,  to  conduct  aright 
the  weighty  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to  stand 
before  our  enemies  both  within  and  without. 
Snares  are  multiplying  themselves  around  our 
feet,  and  nothing  but  a  dwelling  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord  will  enable  us  to  see  them,  and  the 
danger  of  them.    Political  excitements,  lotteries, 
and  other  evils  under  plausible  names,  the  vari- 
ous concourses  of  mixed  multitudes  at  fairs,  and 
exhibitions  of  other  kinds,  and  other  occasions  of 
public  resort,  bringing  with  them  the  fashions, 
customs  and  maxims  of  an  unregenerate  world, 
the  numerous  policies,  schemes  and  contrivances 
of  men,  all  tend  to  lure  the  unwary  mind  from 
its  safe  and  quiet  dwelling  place,  and  to  lead  it 
captive  into  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  broad 
way  of  destruction.    Priestcraft  is  enlarging  its 
borders,  and  insinuating  itself  into  every  breach 
of  the  walls  !  Awake,  Friends,  and  look  around 
you  !    The  day  betokens  evil  times.    Witness  the 
man-made  prayers,  the  singing  and  the  music  in 
our  common  schools  and  other  public  institutions 
of  the  land,  and  consider  seriously  how  far  we  arc 
countenancing  these  things,  and  compromising 
our  testimonies  in  the  payment  of  such  taxes  as 
are  specially  assessed  for  the  support  of  those  in- 
stitutions.    We  would  encourage  Friends  to 
stand  aloof  from  these  things,  and  endeavor  to 


provide  other  means  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  among  themselves,  ever  impressing  upon 
their  minds  that  the  first  great  commandment  to 
love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  hearts,  is 
a  lesson  of  transcendantly  greater  importance 
than  all  human  learning,  which,  when  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  limitations  of  Truth,  tends  to 
lead  the  mind  away  from  that  wisdom  which  is 
all-sufficient  to  guide  us  through  this  scene  of 
temptations  to  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
righteous.  But  how  can  we  impress  this  great 
commandment  upon  the  minds  of  our  children, 
"  love  the  Lord, "  when  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  us;  but  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  the  things  thereof,  prevail  over  us  ? 
Among  the  subjects  of  deep  travail  to  many 
minds  at  this  time,  is  the  lamentable  departure 
of  our  dear  youth  from  the  plainness  of  dress, 
manners  and  language  becoming  our  profession. 
And  we  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  much 
of  this  defection  lies  at  the  door  of  parents.  The 
seed  of  the  evil  is  too  often  sown  by  the  encour- 
agement and  example  of  fathers  and  mothers  in 
very  early  life,  even  before  the  child  leaves  the 
cradle  ;  and  of  course  such  parents  conld  not  be 
expected  at  the  more  advanced  life  of  their  off- 
spring to  discourage  them  from  adopting  the 
fashions  and  customs  of  the  world.  Finally,  then, 
dear  Friends,  let  us  seek  for  ability  to  prostrate 
ourselves  in  prayer  to  the  Helper  of  Israel,  that 
He  may  renew  in  us  a  right  spirit,  and  guide  us 
in  the  paths  of  true  judgment. 

And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  humbly  acknowledge  the  encouraging  presence 
and  guidance  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the 
several  transactions  of  our  assembly,  and  with 
thankfulness  conclude. 

Jno.  T.  Plummer,  Clerk. 


RETIREMENT. 

True  retirement,  is  a  withdrawing  from  the 
sinful  customs  and  spirit  of  this  world,  and  a 
giving  up  the  soul  to  God  in  all  things.  The 
retired  and  true  believer,  in  the  midst  of  his 
necessary  business,  may  sweetly  raise  his  soul  to 
his  Father  in  Heaven  in  fervent  breathings,  which 
will  keep  up  the  true  frame  of  his  mind,  and  draw 
down  many  comforts  from  above.  For  a  true 
Christian  feels  and  bewails  how  often  his  common 
affairs  draw  off  his  mind  from  his  most  important 
concerns,  and  throw  him  into  dulncss  and  con- 
fusion, lie  laments  this,  because  his  best  affec- 
tions are  somewhere  else.  A  man  of  this  world 
hath  his  heart  in  this  world, — but  a  Christian 
gets  as  much  as  possible  into  heavenly  things 
because  his  heart  and  his  treasure  are  in  heaven. 

Giitterinj];  toys  and  poldon  thiiifrji, 
Wcallh  and  honors  that  \uwc  \vins:s  ; 
Evor  fhittorini:  to  be  pone, 
I  can  novor  call  niy  own. 
Riches  that  the  iroi/,i  bestow?, 
l\  can  take,  and  I  can  lose; 
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But  the  treasures  that  are  mine 
Lie  afar  beyond  its  line. 
They  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  feel, 
Nor  can  the  thief  come  there  to  steal ! 

FRIENDS^  INTKLLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH.  MONTH  3,  1855. 

For  the  information  of  our  subscribers  gene- 
rally, we  publish  the  following  as  the  rate  of 
postage  charged  on  this  paper  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance at  the  office  where  received. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  this 
County,      ......  Free. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  the 
State,         .       .       .        .13  cts.  per  annum. 

For  the  same,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,       .       .       .       .26  cts.  'per  annum. 

We  appropriate  a  large  portion  of  our  paper 
this  week  to  the  following  interesting  "  Keport 
on  Indian  Concerns."  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  these  injured  people  are  yet  held  in  lively 
remembrance  by  our  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
neighboring  yearly  meetings,  and  that  they  con- 
tinue with  interest  the  labor  of  love  for  their 
elevation. 

Report  of  a  Delegation  of  Friends,  appointed  to 
attend  an  Indian  Council  of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians at  Cattaraugus,  in  the  ^th  month,  1855. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  of 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  having  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  National  Council  of  the  Seneca 
Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reser- 
vations in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  visit  them, 
appointed  a  Delegation  who  met  them  in  a 
General  Council  at  the  time  they  proposed.  This 
Council  was  opened  by  John  Hudson,  on  the  25th 
of  the  9th  Month,  1855,  by  the  following  Intro- 
ductory Address,  delivered  in  the  Seneca  lan- 
guage, and  interpreted  by  the  United  States  In- 
terpreter for  the  New  York  Indians. 

To  the  Joint  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns,  represent' 
ing  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York  and  Balti- 
more, 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Seneca  In- 
dians, in  the  State  of  New  York,  report : — 
That  they  arrived  at  Cattaraugus,  on  the  2 2d 
of  the  9th  month,  last,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Indians  with  great  kindness,  several  of 
whom,  soon  after  our  arrival,  called  at  our  lodg- 
ings to  express  their  satisfaction  in  again  having 
an  opportunity  to  see  their  old  friends.  They 
soon  made  arrangements  to  meet  us  in  a  General 
Council  to  be  held  in  their  Council-house  on  the 


25th  of  that  month.  More  than  two  hundred 
accordingly  met  us,  among  whom  were  several 
Indians  from  the  Tonewanda  and  Allegany  Re- 
servations. 

The  Council  was  opened  by  John  Hudson,  an 
Indian  Chief,  as  follows  : 

Brothers  : — You  will  now  listen  to  the  few 
words  we  have  to  say  to  you.  It  has  been  two 
days  since  all  the  people  upon  this  Reservation 
at  Cattaraugus  have  been  notified  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  according  to  appointment,  you  are  now 
seated  amongst  us.  At  a  recent  Council  held  by 
the  Councillors  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  and  passed  by  them,  extending  a 
friendly  invitation  to  you  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  come  among  the  Senecas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  friendly  interview  with  them ; 
for  we  were  anxious  to  see  you  again.  The  few 
Councillors  here  present  have  appointed  me  to 
speak  in  their  behalf.  I  further  say,  that  we 
continue  to  have  confidence  in  Friends ;  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  by  the  providence  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  we  have  been  brought  together  in 
this  place,  on  this  day — that  by  his  will  you  have 
been  permitted  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Seneca  Nation,  and  that  through  his  protection 
you  have  arrived  among  us  in  safety  and  in  good 
health. 

You  now  behold  us  as  we  are,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  least  and  youngest. 

Brothers  ; — Another  reason  why  we  desired 
your  presence  among  us  once  more  is,  that  it  has 
now  been  several  years  since  we  last  saw  one 
another.  A  long  time  ago  we  were  told  by  our 
forefathers,  that  a  covenant  of  friendship  was 
established  between  them  and  the  Quakers,  and 
that  it  was  they  who  protected  us.  This  we  have 
seen  and  realized.  This  chain  of  Friendship 
with  the  Indians  was  first  extended  to  us  by  the 
venerable  William  Penn.  We  have  been  told 
that  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years 
ago,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Indians  of  this 
country,  from  the  other  side  of  the  great  salt 
waters.  He  told  our  forefathers  in  this  communi- 
cation, that  he  was  coming  over  the  big  waters  to 
visit  the  Indians,  and  that  when  he  came  among 
them  he  would  love  them  and  treat  them  with 
kindness.  He  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit 
was  a  Spirit  of  love,  and  required  of  all  men  to 
act  with  kindness  towards  their  fellow  beings. 
That  when  he  came  among  them  he  would  treat 
them  with  that  respect  and  kindness  which  the 
Great  Spirit  requires  of  all — that  he  would  not 
rob  them,  nor  take  away  from  them  their  lands, 
neither  would  he  introduce  any  spirituous  or  in- 
toxicatinnr  drinks  among  them.  It  was  his  care 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  to  establish  a 
lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians,  and  in  all 
his  acts  he  rendered  them  strict  justice  and  great 
kindness — and  when  he  purchased  land  of  them, 
he  always  paid  them  to  their  content  for  it. 

Brothers  : — Once  our  land  extended  to  the 
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The  Christian  Ministry,  a  free  Ministry — Legal 
Provision —  Voluntary  Payment — Objections 
to  a  Theological  Education  for  the  Ministry. 
By  the  late  John  Jackson  of  Darby* 

In  presenting  our  views  of  a  free  ministry,  we 
entertain  no  feelings  of  hostility  towards  any  in- 
dividual ministers  of  the  gospel  who  may  be  in 
the  practice  of  receiving  a  pecuniary  compensation 
for  their  religious  services.  We  believe  there 
are,  in  all  the  different  sects,  those  among  them 
who  are  men  fearing  Grod  and  hating  covetous- 
ness" — those  whose  piety,  sincerity,  and  Chris- 
tian attainments  will  commend  them  in  the  sightof 
heaven  and  of  all  good  men.  There  are  many 
among  them  who  have  seen  the  insufficiency  of 
human  learning  to  enable  them  to  do  the  Lord's 
work,  whose  dependence  has  been  on  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  at  times  they  have  known 
to  co-operate  with  their  labors.  From  this  class 
of  Christiiin  ministers,  we  hope  to  see  individuals, 
who,  following  out  their  convictions,  will  come 
forward  in  the  needed  reformation,  and  bear  a 
practical  testimony  not  only  to  the  sufficiency  of 
divine  grace  to  tit  them  for  this  work,  but  also 
against  an  establishment  which  crept  into  the 
church  in  the  days  of  her  apostasy,  ^ practice dW^n 
to  the  principles  by  which  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  ought  to  be  actuated,  and  contrary  to  the 
purity  of  Christian  example,  as  exemplified  in 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  We  deal 
with  principles,  not  with  men— with  priestcraft, 
not  with  priests.  It  is  ag  iinst  the  institution 
of  a  man-made  ministry — deriving  its  qualifica- 
tions in  theological  schools — its  authority  from 
ordination  by  man — its  reliance  on  human  effort 
and  ability  to  "  divide  the  word  aright" — and 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  that  our 
remarks  arc  mainly  intended  to  apply. 

We  conscientiously  beliovt?  that  the  practice 
of  supporting  the  Christian  niinisty  b)  peeuniary 
means,  so  generally  adopted  by  religious  sects, 


is  a  corruption  of  Christianity,  which  has  greatly 
lessened  its  instrumentality  for  good  to  mankind. 
It  has  given  to  this  high  calling  the  character 
of  a  worldly  employment,  and  induced  many  who 
have  lacked  its  essential  qualifications  to  embark 
in  it  for  the  sake  of  gain.  It  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  priestly  hierarchy,  in  which  the 
ministry  has  assumed  to  be  the  master  instead  of 
the  servant  of  tie  church. 

Against  legal  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  little,  perhaps,  in  this 
country,  need  be  said.  The  evil  effects  of  such 
provisions  in  foreign  lands  are  so  glaringly  ap- 
parent— the  onerous  system  of  tithing  by  which 
it  is  upheld — its  unreasonable  demands  upon 
dissenters  from  the  established  religion,  in  re- 
quiring them  to  support  a  ministry  in  which  they 
feel  no  interest,  and  which  is  contrary  to  their 
sense  of  right, — furnish  a  sufficient  warning  to 
the  American  people  not  to  tolerate  for  a  moment 
any  demand  of  the  clergy  which  in  the  least 
degree  infringes  on  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
or  has  a  bearing  directly  or  remotely  favoring  the 
union  of  Church  and  State. 

The  system  of  supporting  a  ministry  by  tithesls 
without  support  on  any  principle  of  equity  or 
justice.    It  is  oppressive  in  the  extreme. 

Let  us  see  how  the  system  works.  An  indi- 
vidual owns  an  estate,  the  annual  income  of  which 
is  one  thousand  pounds.  The  priesthood  claims 
one-tenth  of  the  income,  which  is  one  hundred 
pounds.  'J  he  owner,  by  his  own  industry  and 
labor,  improves  the  estate,  and  makes  it  produce 
an  income  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
Now,  the  priesthood,  which  hfis  contributed  noth- 
ing towards  the  expenses  of  improvement,  still 
claims  a  tenth,  which  now  amounts  to  two  hundred 
instead  of  one.  Surely,  this  is  enough  to  justify 
the  remark  of  the  man  in  the  parable,  "  I  knew 
thee,  that  thou  art  a  hard  man,  reaping  where 
thou  hast  not  s  )wn,  and  gathering  where  thou 
hast  not  strewed."     Matt.  xxv.  24. 

Happily  for  us  that  we  live  in  more  favored 
tiuics.  Tlie  rights  of  man  arc  now  so  far  under- 
stood, the  blessings  of  religious  liberty  are  so  far 
ap[)reciated,  that  the  dark  and  gloomy  notions 
aboutcompulsory  worship  in  an  ititolerant  rliurch, 
arc  fast  vatiishing  from  enlightened  human 
society.  In  this  country,  at  least,  i»ave  the  seeds 
of  religicnis  freedom  beon  too  deeply  pl:»ntod  over 
to  be  eradieatt  d.  Aa  well  might  we  attempt  to 
turn  the  waters  of  our  mightiest  rivers  back 
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against  their  natural  courses,  as  to  check  the  tide 
of  free  inquiry  and  free  discussion  which  has 
taken  from  priestcraft  its  power  to  rule  any  longer 
with  despotic  sway.  That  man  has  lived  a  cen- 
tury too  late  who  will  now  assert  that  his  form  of 
worship,  his  creed,  or  his  opinions,  constitute  the 
precise  standard  of  religious  belief  and  duty  for 
all  other  men.  The  affected  piety  which  is  seek- 
ing to  root  out  supposed  heresy  of  opinion — 
which  is  attempting  to  control  the  rights  of  con- 
science, or  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  religious 
liberty — will  find  no  better  response  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  than  the  children  did,  to  whom 
Jesus  likened  the  Pharisees  of  his  generation  : 
Standing  in  the  market-places,  and  crying  aloud 
unto  their  fellows,  saying :  We  have  piped  unto 
you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented." 

Although  a  priesthood,  as  an  instiiution  of  the 
State,  does  not  in  this  country  exist,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  spirit  which  has  ever  animated 
it  is  not  yet  dead ;  for  wherever  priestcraft  is 
countenanced,  we  find  religious  persecution  open- 
ly advocated.  The  following  extracts  will  serve 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  press  touching 
persecution.  First,  from  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Valley,"  early  in  1852,  the  organ  of  a  Catholic 
Priest,  which  says  :  ^^The  Church,  we  admit,  is, 
of  necessity,  intolerant.  Her  intolerance  follows 
necessarily  from  her  infallibility.  She  alone  has 
the  right  to  be  intolerant.  Heresy  she  inserts 
in  her  catalogue  of  mortal  sins.  She  endures 
when  and  where  she  must ;  but  she  hates  it,  and 
directs  all  her  energies  to  effect  its  destruction. 
If  the  Catholics  ever  gain  (which  they  surely 
will  do,  though  at  a  distant  day,)  an  immense 
numerical  majority,  religious  freedom  in  this 
country  is  at  an  end.  So  say  our  enemies — so 
we  believe.  We  have  said  that  we  are  not  ad- 
vocates of  religious  freedom,  and  we  repeat  it,  we 
are  not.  The  liberty  to  believe  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  is  the  liberty  to  believe 
a  lie.  The  liberty  to  think  otherwise  than  she 
permits,  is  the  liberty  to  abuse  the  mind  and 
pollute  the  imagination.  From  such  liberty,  may 
we,  and  those  we  love,  be  at  all  times  preserved." 

Another  Catholic  paper,  called  ^' The  Ram- 
bler," holds  the  following  language  :  Religious 
liberty,  in  the  sense  of  a  liberty  possessed  by 
every  man  to  choose  his  own  religion,  is  one  of 
the  most  wicked  delusions  ever  foisted  upon  this 
age  by  the  father  of  all  deceit.  The  very  name 
of  liberty,  except  in  the  sense  of  a  permission  to 
do  certain  definite  acts,  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  domain  of  religion.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  choose  his  religion.  None  but  an  atheist  can 
uphold  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  .  . 
We  might  as  rationally  maintain  that  a  sane  man 
has  a  right  to  believe  that  two  and  two  do  not 
make  four,  as  this  theory  of  religious  liberty.  Its 
impiety  is  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity." 

Bishop  Ives,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Lectures 


on  the  Inquisition,"  published  at  Milwaukie 
1853,  attempts  an  open  defence  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, as  a  salutary  means  of  preserving  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  He  says,  the  Church  of  Rome 
"  has  ever  professed  not  only  to  believe,  but  to 
KNOW,  that  its  teachings  are  certainly  true,  that 
all  other  teachings  are  certainly  false,  and  that 
uncompromising  war  with  every  element,  within 
or  without,  in  revolt  against  it,  was  certainly  its 
bounden  duty  to  God." — Page  7.  Again  :  "  It 
may  safely  be  asserted,  that  there  never  has  ex- 
isted a  nation,  Pagan  or  Christian,  of  any  race, 
clime  or  creed,  until  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed,  in  which  the  theory 
of  religious  variety  was  not  excluded,  as  danger- 
ous to  the  political  welfare  of  the  State.'* — Page 
7.  This  is  a  candid  avowal  that  Catholicism  is 
better  suited  to  the  institutions  and  darkness  of 
Paganism,  than  to  the  free  and  liberal  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  those  countries  where  the  "theory 
of  religious  variety  has  been  excluded  as  danger- 
ous to  the  political  welfare  of  the  State,"  where 
the  "Popes  of  Rome  claimed  the  right,  founded 
in  the  infallible  certainty  of  their  being  the  ex- 
clusive repository  of  truth  on  earth,  of  despoti- 
cally rebuking  error,  whatsoever  form  it  might 
assume,"*  and  some  of  these  are  the  finest  coun- 
tries on  the  earth — we  find  that  although  they 
are  crowded  with  priests,  they  have  become  a 
land  of  beggars."  Priestcraft  has  ruled  for  ages 
in  Spain  and  Italy  \  but  instead  of  being  the 
handmaid  of  intelligence  and  freedom,  ignorance 
and  superstition  have  followed  in  its  train — beg- 
gary and  wretchedness  have  been  inseparable 
from  it.  Priestcraft  has  been  the  scourge  of  our 
race — the  guiltiest  of  all  oppressors — because  it 
has  enslaved  the  mind,  and  shut  out  the  light  of  i 
science,  philosophy  and  religion  from  millions  i 
of  mankind.  Priests  and  kings  have  combined 
their  power  to  rule  the  down-trodden  masses  off 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  the  iron  rod  of  * 
despotism. 

Of  all  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the : 
citizens  of  these  United  States  have  the  greatest ; 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  religious  liberty  they 
enjoy.  They  have  the  greatest  cause  to  rejoice 
that,  in  the  formation  of  their  civil  government,, 
"  the  theory  of  religious  variety"  was  retained, , 
and  a  legal  priesthood  "  excluded."  The  reasons « 
for  this  wise  determination  are  well  set  forth  ini 
the  Pennsylvania  Charter  of  Privileges,  in  the: 
following  language,  to  wit : 

"Because  no  people  can  be  truly  happy, 
though  under  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  civili 
liberties,  if  abridged  of  the  freedom  of  their  con-t 
sciences,  as  to  their  religious  profession  and  wor- 
ship ;  and  Almighty  God  being  the  only  Lord  of 
conscience.  Father  of  lights  and  spirits,  and  theU 
Author  as  well  as  object  of  all  divine  knowledge  B 

♦  Bishop  Ives,  page  48.  y 
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faith,  and  worship,  who  doth  only  enlighten  the 
minds^  and  persuade  and  convince  the  under- 
standings of  people.  I  do  hereby  grant  and  de- 
clare, that  no  person  or  persons  inhabiting  this 
province  or  territories,  who  shall  confess  and  ac- 
knowledge one  Almighty  God,  the  Creator,  Up- 
holder, and  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  profess  him 
or  themselves  obliged  to  live  quietly  under  the 
civil  government,  shall  be  in  any  case  molested 
or  prejudiced  in  his  or  their  person  or  estate,  be- 
cause of  his  or  their  conscientious  persuasion  or 
practice ;  nor  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  main- 
tain any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry, 
contrary  to  his  or  their  minds  :  or  to  do  or  suffer 
any  other  act  or  thing  contrary  to  their  religious 
persuasion."  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
sagacious  and  enlightened  mind  of  Penn. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  great  spiritual  liberty, 
with  the  right  of  private  judgment  secured 
against  invasion  by  any  priestly  power,  the 
American  people  must  lightly  value  the  blessings 
they  enjoy,  should  they  ever  permit  an  aspiring 
clergy  to  fasten  the  fetters  of  ecclesiastical  rule 
upon  them. 

Any  alliance  between  the  civil  government  and 
the  church  is  unholy  and  dangerous,  and  every- 
thing tending  in  the  least  degree  to  countenance 
it  should  be  avoided.  The  employment  of  min- 
isters in  the  service  of  the  National  or  State 
Legislatures,  is  a  practice  that  should  be  im- 
mediately abolished.  It  is,  in  principle,  a  legal 
'provision  of  the  ministry,  which  no  man  is  con- 
stitutionally bound  to  submit  to.  It  is  an  in- 
fringement of  individual  rights,  to  require  any 
one  to  support  a  ministry  he  does  not  approve, 
or  join  in  prayers  in  which  he  feels  no  life.  Be- 
side, it  is  often  a  mockery  of  the  solemn  act  of 
religious  devotion  ;  nor  could  it  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  observing  persons,  that  the  numerous 
applicants  for  the  office  of  chaplain,  especially 
for  Congress,  where  the  best  pay  is  received,  and 
the  means  taken  to  secure  the  place,  show  an 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  unbecoming 
their  calling,  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  government 
"loaves  and  fishes." 

The  great  amount  of  praying  which  is  annually 
paid  for,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  does  not 
seem  to  calm  the  agitated  surface  of  the  political 
sea,  nor  prevent  unjust  and  unequal  legislation  ; 
and  it  might  be  safely  dispensed  with,  as  a  use- 
less ceremony.  Our  objection  to  it,  however, 
lies  deeper.  "We  think  it  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  that  its  effects  arc  pernicious. 

We  propose,  next,  to  inquire  how  far  the  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  payment  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  Thou 
shalt  take  no  gift;  for  the  gift  blindeth  the  wise, 
and  perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous." 
Exodus,  xxiii.  8. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  tlic 
gospel,  for  a  Christian  minister  to  bind  himself 
to  preach  certain  doctrines,  and  perform  religious 


duties,  for  a  certain  stipulated  compensation. 
For,  by  so  doing,  he  is  in  some  degree  obliged, 
and  those  who  employ  him  have  a  right  to  expect 
he  will  uphold  such  views  and  practices  as  best 
suit  the  taste  and  inclination  of  his  hearers.  In 
others  words,  he  must  preach  to  please  men. 
How  opposite  is  this  to  the  example  of  Paul,  who 
justly  said,  "  If  I  preach  to  please  men,  I  am  no 
longer  a  servant  of  Christ."  A  minister  binds 
himself  by  an  agreement  to  preach — the  nature 
of  the  contract  is  so  well  understood,  that  he  is 
expected  to  preach  and  pray  at  certain  stated 
times.  How  can  he  know  that  he  will  feel,  on 
such  occasions,  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spririt  ?  He 
must  preach  and  pray,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  state  of  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  the  congre- 
gation. Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  re- 
main silent,  than  to  attempt  any  service  which 
he  does  not  feel  at  the  time  speciall}^  called  upon 
to  perform  ? 

Again,  how  can  a  minister  be  free  to  deliver 
the  "  whole  counsel  of  God,"  if  he  bind  himself 
to  preach  a  certain  set  of  opinions  ?  Are  the 
avenues  of  the  soul  to  be  closed  against  every 
new  revelation  of  truth  ?  Has  the  treasury  of 
divine  things  been  exhausted,  that  the  minister 
shall  bring  no  more  out  of  it  "  things  new  and 
old  ?"  Has  man  made  all  the  progress  in  spiritual 
truths  of  which  his  nature  is  capable  ?  The 
apostle  declared,  "  We  know  in  part,  we  pro- 
phesy in  part ;  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 

(To  be  continued.) 
For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

There  are  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  which 
have,  and  doubtless  ever  will  continue  to  agitate 
the  professedly  Christian  world,  but  what  has  the 
child  of  God  or  of  love  to  do  with  them  ?  further 
than  to  deplore  the  sad  consequences  resulting 
from  them,  and  by  a  consistent  walking  in  the 
way  oast  up  for  the  redeemed,  endeavor  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  "  ways  of  wisdom  are 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace" — "That 
Jerusalem  is  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that 
shall  not  be  taken  down,  not  one  of  the  stakes 
tliereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any 
of  the  cords  be  broken."  The  prophet  Isaiah 
testifies  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
.  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth 
in  thee."  How  admirably  do  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  harmonize  with  this  ancient  trust  in  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  lend  to  draw  the  mind 
from  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  men  to  "tie 
word  nigli  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth." 
"  The  words  wliii'h  I  speak  unto  you  they  are 
spirit  they  are  life."  "  If  a  man  love  me  he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Fath«  r  will  love 
him  and  wo  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him."  Were  it  our  chief  concern  to 
be  found  krcpiiuj  these  iror<h,  or  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  simple  impressions  of  duty 
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made  upon  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the 
fruits  which  would  appear  would  give  evidence 
of  our  abiding  place,  they  would  be  those  of 
love,  for  "  God  is  love/'  and  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him  must  be  of  the  same  pure,  peace- 
able character;  under  the  influence  of  this  holy 
spirit  there  can  be  no  strife  nor  contention, 
but  rather  the  disposition  "  to  overcome  evil 
with  good,  to  forbear  with  one  another,  to  love 
one  another,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,  thus  fulfilling  the  lawjof 
Christ.  There  could  be  no  estrangement  of 
feeling  on  account  of  not  seeing  eye  to  eye  in 
matters  in  which  there  is  an  honest  difference  of 
sentiment,  and  which  are  of  but  little  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  great  point  of  doing  the 
will  of  our  heavenly  J^'ather,  for  this  continues  to 
be  the  pathway  to  his  kingdom,  yea  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  true  sheep-fold.  Retire  then 
Oh  my  soul !  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  shut 
to  the  door  and  pray  to  thy  Father  in  secret,'^ 
and  whatsoever  thou  asketh  in  his  name,  which  is 
his  power,  will  be  granted  thee,  for  in  this  con- 
dition of  mind,  with  the  will  wholly  surrendered, 
there  can  be  no  desire  for  aught  to  prevail  but 
truth.  If  truth  be  honored,  then  is  Grod  glorified, 
for  his  own  works  alone  praise  him.  T. 
Fhilada.,  10th  mo.  'SOth,  1855. 

Paul  and  Agrippa.  The  almost- CI trist tan,  and 
the  altogether- Chrbtian.  By  J.  H.  Hey- 
WOOD. 

"  Paul  said,  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but 
also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and 
altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds."  Acts 
26:  29. 

This  was  the  earnest  exclamation  of  St.  Paul, 
in  reply  to  King  Agrippa,  when  the  monarch, 
moved  and  roused  by  the  Apostle's  earnest  en- 
thusiasm, had  given  expression  to  his  emotions 
in  the  declaration,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian."  Th@  declaration  of  the 
king  was  probably  made  in  all  sincerity.  At 
the  time  he  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  pre- 
sented by  the  apostle ;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  prophets  ;  he  knew  how 
many  and  how  clear  were  the  intimations  in 
them  of  a  Messiah,  of  a  Saviour  to  come  in  some 
after-time ;  he  doubtless  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  life,  character  and  teachings  of  the 
wonderful  Being  who  had  claimed  to  be  the  pro- 
mised one,  and  to  the  preaching  of  whose  reli- 
gion Paul  devoted  heart  and  life,  and  very  possi- 
bly often  in  his  secret  thoughts,  he  had  proposed 
the  question  to  himself,  May  not  this  really 
have  been  the  one  of  whom  prophets  spake  and 
the  Psalmist  sung  ?"  even  before  St.  Paul  stood 
in  his  presence,  and,  with  fervency  and  heroic 
boldness,  pleaded  the  cause  of  Christianity.  So 
he  was  prepared  in  degree,  both  in  mind  and 
feeling,  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  earnest 
preacher.    He  had  expected  to  be  interested ; 


but,  when  the  Apostle  stood  before  him,  he 
found  himself  more  than  interested.  He  may 
have  looked  for  an  hour  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment; but,  he  found  it  an  hour  of  something 
else,  and  something  far  beyond  mere  entertain- 
ment. He  had  thoughts,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
experience  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  speaker, 
such  as  he  would  have  have  had  in  listening  to 
Cicero  or  some  of  the  great  rhetoricians.  But 
no :  emotions  were  awakened  of  a  very  different 
kind ;  and  far  deeper  than  he  imagined  would 
be  awakened.  St.  Paul  stood  before  him,  not  as 
a  skilful  rhetorician,  not  as  an  experienced  ora- 
tor, to  please  the  luxurious  monarch  with  the 
graces  of  oratory,  nor  to  ofi'er  him  the  sweet  in- 
cense of  flattery ;  but  as  an  earnest  man,  who 
had  a  cause  of  infinite  importance  committed  to 
him,  a  cause  important  alike  to  the  monarch  on 
his  throne  and  the  peasant  in  his  hut,  and  who, 
while  he  forgot  not  the  respect  due  to  the  mon- 
arch as  the  possessor  of  authority  and  the  ruler 
of  men,  yet  saw  in  that  monarch  a  man,  and 
spoke  to  him  as  a  man.  And  as  from  his  lips 
flowed  forth  that  eloquence,  not  of  the  schools 
indeed,  but  of  a  great  heart  all  alive  with  truth 
and  love,  Agrippa  forgot  his  kingship,  and  re- 
membered only  his  manhood.  For  the  time, 
Paul  was  the  king,  the  true  monarch;  he  who 
sat  upon  the  throne  was  ready  to  do  homage  to 
the  prisoner  in  chains,  or  rather  to  the  truth, 
which  spake  through  that  prisoner  and  gave  to 
his  burning  words  more  than  mortal  power. 
Agrippa  was  not  entertained ;  but  he  was  awed, 
touched,  affected  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being, 
for  the  time ;  and  he  gave  sincere  utterance  to 
his  emotions,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Almost thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 

For  the  time  he  was  deeply  affected.  Agrippa 
soon  remembered  that  he  was  an  earthly  mon- 
arch. The  cushion  upon  which  he  reclined  was 
pleasant  to  his  limbs,  the  insignia  of  power 
around  the  room  were  acceptable  to  his  eye, 
very  grateful  were  the  words  and  signs  of  defer- 
ence and  reverence  from  cringing  officials,  and 
very  hard  and  cold  were  the  chains  which  hung 
from  the  arms  of  the  preacher  of  the  unpopular 
religion  ;  and  so  he  suffered  the  emotion  to  pass 
away.  We  do  not  hear  that  he,  who  "  was  al- 
most persuaded  to  be  a  Christian,"  ever  became 
a  Christian.  His  better  nature  had  for  the  mo- 
ment been  aroused,  but  in  vain.  Grenuine  re- 
ligion" feelings  had  been  awakened, but  they  were 
permitted  to  slumber  again.  A  true  ideal  of  life 
was  seen,  acknowledged,  and  then  laid  aside.  At 
the  moment  he  may  have  determined  to  be  true 
to  his  deep  and  honest  convictions  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment passed  away,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  pre- 
vious worldliness  and  irreligiou.  The  interview 
with  St.  Paul,  which  might  have  been  unto  life, 
was  unto  death,  for  a  religious  privilege  not  im-] 
proved  is  an  injury,  not  a  blessing,  and  religiouii 
emotions  and  principles,  not  acted  up  to  an^ 
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obeyed,  leave  the  heart  colder  and  more  insensi- 
ble than  it  was,  to  the  claims  of  truth  and  duty. 
The  golden  opportunity  was  suffered  to  pass  by  ; 
and  such  an  opportunity,  when  gone,  is  gone 
forever.  And  Agrippa  is  remembered  now,  not 
because  he  became  a  king  in  early  youth,  but 
because  he  did  not  become  a  Christian  in  his 
maturity;  not  because  he  availed  himself  of  op- 
portunities of  wealth  and  self-aggrandisement, 
but  because  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  becom- 
ing an  earnest,  devoted  follower  of  Christ.  And 
now  as  we  study  the  records  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion for  instruction  and  guidance,  for  warning 
and  encouragement,  he  stands  before  us  the  type 
and  representative  of  the  Christian  that  might 
have  been,  but  was  not, — of  the  almost  Chris- 
tian; while  St.  Paul  stands  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Christian  that  might  have  been  and 
was ;  not  of  the  almost,  but  the  entire  Chris- 
tian. 

Yery  different  was  the  condition  of  the  two, 
as  they  stood  face  to  face  in  that  memorable  in- 
terview, the  account  of  which  is  so  intensely  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  character,  as  well  as 
the  lover  of  Christianity.  Agrippa  was  a  king, 
not  of  a  large  kingdom,  but  with  power  enough 
and  wealth  enough  to  invest  him  with  influence, 
and  make  him  the  object  of  envy,  as  well  as  the 
recipient  of  flattery;  Paul  was  a  poor  man,  the 
preacher  of  an  unpopular  religion,  and  withal,  a 
prisoner.  The  interview  was  over.  Agrippa 
returned  to  the  pleasures  and  pursuits,  which 
royality  had  placed  within  his  reach ;  Paul  soon 
after  took  his  journey,  a  prisoner  still, to  the  far- 
distant  Rome.  Agrippa  continued  to  wield  his 
power  until  old  age,  I  believe,  and  died  a  king; 
Paul  continued  his  earnest  labors  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  and  died,  in  old  age,  a  martyr  to 
the  faith,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  So 
life  ended  with  each  ;  but  all  was  not  then  end- 
ed. The  king  doubtless  exercised  an  influence 
during  his  life;  for  the  possessor  of  power,  by 
virtue  of  that  possession,  must  necessarily  exert 
an  influence.  And,  moreover,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  not  destitute  of  in- 
tellectual ability  and  executive  power ;  and  such 
men  always  wield  an  influence,  whether  on 
thrones  or  not ;  and  that  influence  doubtless  per- 
petuated itself,  for  what  a  man  does,  whether 
for  good  or  ill,  lives  after  him.  That  influence, 
deep  and  real  as  all  influence  is,  may  bo,  must 
be,  felt  even  now  some  where ;  for  as  tlio  distur- 
bance of  the  waters  in  one  portion,  (according 
to  the  assertions  of  philosophors),  affects  the 
wide  ocean  everywhere,  so  an  influence  exerted 
upon  humanity  at  one  time,  really  lives  through 
all  time.  In  all  probability  persons  arc  on  earth 
now  who  are  destitute  alike  of  the  power  and 
the  blessedness  of  Cliristianity,  in  consequence 
of  the  irreligion  of  king  Agrippa.  The  infln- 
onco  exerted  by  Paul  is  clear  and  distinct,  and, 
50  fiir  from  becoming  loss  visible  as  the  ages  roll 


by,  stands  out  continually,  with  ever-increasing 
prominence,  with  ever-brightening  radiance.  It 
is  seen  not  only  in  numberless  individual  lives, 
but  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  na- 
tions. The  current  of  the  world's  thinking,  has 
been,  and  is,  deeply  and  thoroughly  affected  by 
the  thoughts  and  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  Many 
have  been  made  better  thinkers,  as  well  as  bet- 
ter men,  every  way,  in  consequence  of  the  words 
spoken,  the  thoughts  expressed,  the  deeds  done, 
by  him  who  stood  as  a  prisoner  before  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  died  a  cruel  death  at  Rome.  Both 
the  world's  intellectual  leaders,  and  earnest, 
thoughtful  men  and  women  in  lifes  lov:li/  -places, 
have  had  their  minds  expanded',  their  hearts 
warmed,  their  lives  purified,  by  the  noble  think- 
ing and  the  noble  living  of  him,  who  was  not  al- 
most, but  altogether,  a  Christian.  That  a  gen- 
uinely Christian  life  in  this  world  is  an  ever-en- 
during and  ever-increasing  power,  the  exhaust- 
less  influence  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul  strikingly 
shows. 

Not  then  when  the  earthly  lives  of  Agrippa 
and  Paul  ended,  had  the  end  come.  They  still 
continued  to  live  in  the  influence  which  their 
lives  had  exerted. 

Nor,  when  their  earthly  lives  ended,  was  life 
really  ended.  One  stage  of  being  was  passed 
through,  another  was  to  be  entered  upon.  They 
went  out  from  one  world  only  to  go  into  another; 
and,  in  that  other,  who  can  doubt  what  the  rela- 
tive positions  are,  which  were  assigned  on  the 
one  hand  to  him  who  was  once  aroused  from 
his  deep  worldliness  to  become  for  a  moment  al- 
most a  Christian,  and  then  to  fall  back  again, 
and  become  altogether  worldly;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  him  who,  having  once  become  al- 
together a  Christian,  so  continued.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  raise  the  veil  which  separates  the  spiritual 
from  the  visible  world ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  say 
what  judgment  the  all-wise  and  the  all-holy 
Judge  has  pronounced  upon  any  of  His  chil- 
dren :  but  this  we  must  say,  that  if  the  strong 
words  of  Jesus  mean  anything,  if  there  is  any 
real  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  between 
faithfulness  and  unfaithfulness,  between  useful- 
ness and  uselessness,  between  a  life  for  which  the 
world  is  every  way  and  forever  better,  and  a  life 
for  which  the  world  is  no  better,  if  not  every 
way  the  worse ;  then  there  must  have  been  as 
great  a  difference  in  the  positions  respectively  as- 
signed St.  Paul  and  king  Agrippa  as  there  was 
in  the  lives  lived  by  them,  and  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  them. 

They  stand  then  before  ns,  these  two.  as  typo? 
and  representatives,  not  only  of  the  characters 
of  the  almost  and  the  entire  (Muistian.  but  also 
of  the  inlluenco  exertotl  by  such,  and  of  the  po- 
sition to  be  assigned  such,  in  tho  world  of  eter- 
nal realities. 

(Tn  ho  conliniir.1.) 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
RECENT  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Progress  in  the  present  day  is  the  marked  rule 
in  everything  European.  Nothing  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  is  allowed  to  stand  still. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  will  admit  of  no 
lagging  in  matters  of  state  ;  and  competition,  the 
impelling  genius  of  the  present  century,  incites 
the  private  adventurer  to  do  battle  for  pre-emi- 
nence in  his  own  walk.  To  stand  still,  is  to  be 
beaten.  The  eager  crowd  sweeps  on  like  a  hurri- 
cane ;  and  those  who  cannot  maintain  their  place 
in  the  hurrying  multitude,  are  ruthlessly  cast 
aside  to  make  room  for  those  more  active  spirits 
who  move  with  the  current.  This  law  of  never- 
ending  improvement  is  a  universal  rule  ;  and  we 
have  no  better  illustration  of  the  fact,  than  that 
presented  to  our  notice  in  the  progress  of  our 
agriculture,  and  the  development  of  our  food- 
raising  capabilities. 

One  of  the  surest  tests  of  the  progress  of  a 
nation,  is  the  state  of  its  agriculture.  The  science 
of  cultivation  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
everyday  life  of  a  people,  that  in  its  past  history 
and  present  condition  may  be  found  an  apt  index 
to  their  failings,  their  progress,  and  their  aspira- 
tions. The  dark  ages  of  our  social  history  in- 
cluded the  dark  age  of  our  agricultural  art,  when 
our  forefathers  tilled  the  ground  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  stone,  and  rubbed  out  the  ears  of  corn 
with  their  hands.  Those  years,  and  many  more 
in  successsion,  were  almost  a  blank  in  the  annals 
of  farming — light  dawned  upon  the  cultivator  in 
slow  gradations,  and  it  was  long  indeed  before 
he  began  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  various  aids 
which  art  can  lend  to  nature  to  help  the  rural 
operations  of  an  intelligent  farmer.  In  those 
days  of  ignorance,  the  implements  in  use  for  the 
operations  of  the  farm  were  of  the  rudest  kind ; 
the  proper  rotation  of  crops  was  never  studied ; 
the  knowledge  of  manure  and  its  value  were  so 
little  known,  that  where  attempts  at  cultivation 
were  made,  the  land  was  beggared  for  want  of 
nourishment ;  the  crops  raised  were  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  varied  ;  the  cultivation  was  limited 
to  one  or  two  kinds  of  cereals,  and  the  root  crops 
were  equally  scanty.  The  general  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  farm-produce  was  the  horse,  empha- 
tically then  the  beast  of  burden  ;  and,  to  use  an 
Irishism,  he  was  not  only  himself,  but  he  was  the 
cart  as  well,  until  the  old  lumbering  tumbril — a 
sort  of  sledge  made  to  be  trailed — was  substituted, 
followed  in  time  by  the  solid  wheeled-cart.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  all  this,  the  crops 
were  far  from  being  productive  in  their  yield  or 
fine  in  their  quality  ;  and  the  modus  operandi 
in  the  harvest-fields  was  so  primitive,  as  to  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  operations  of  the 
farm. 

If  the  implements  of  labor  and  the  ways  of 
working  were  rude  and  primitive,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  farmer  and  his  servants  was  equally 


so.  His  dwelling-house  was  more  picturesque 
than  comfortable — the  family  and  the  cattle  being 
housed  under  the  same  roof.  The  house  was  a 
compound  of  mud  and  turf,  erected  on  a  base  of 
large  loose  stones.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  i 
middle  of  the  floor  ;  to  let  out  the  smoke,  there 
was  one  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  roof ;  and 
another  in  some  part  of  the  building  to  serve  as 
a  door.  There  was  but  one  apartment,  and  the 
inmates  lay  on  benches  covered  with  straw  or 
heath.  The  first  great  improvement  consisted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  movable  door — generally 
of  wicker-work — a  window  with  a  movable  wooden 
shutter,  and  the  partial  banishment  of  the  cattle. 
In  course  of  time,  the  fireplace  was  removed  to 
the  end  of  the  dwelling;  box-beds  formed  a  divi- 
sion in  the  house,  behind  which  some  of  the 
cattle  were  sure  to  be  snugly  ensconed  ;  a  loft 
came  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rafters,  with  a  ladder 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  access.  Panes  of  horn  or 
glass  were  added  to  the  window ;  hinges  were 
made  to  the  door  ;  and  in  districts  where  stone  and 
lime  were  plentiful,  a  large  fireplace  was  built, 
with  accommodation  for  the  family  to  sit  round 
it,  the  smoke  finding  egress  through  a  mud- 
chimney.  While  such  a  state  of  matters  existed, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  farmer,  or 
'  the  guidman,'  as  he  was  called,  was  more  the 
equal  and  the  companion  of  his  servants  than  he 
is  now;  and  even  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
he  took  his  meals  along  with  such  of  his  men  as 
lived  in  his  house,  having  the  privilege  of  the 
arm-chair  by  the  fire.  At  meal-times,  he  would 
be  found  partaking  at  a  common  table-of  the  same 
food,  perhaps  eating  from  the  same  dish  as  his 
ploughmen  ;  and  in  the  evening,  while  the  females 
plied  the  busy  spinning-wheel,  the  wandering 
beggar  would  be  chanting  the  last  new  ballad, 
or  the  packman  would  be  doling  out  his  store  of 
news  and  gossip,  collected  in  his  travels  through 
the  various  farm-towns.  At  that  time,  in  the 
distant  parishes,  the  wandering  pedler  was  the 
best  substitute  for  a  newspaper  to  which  the 
farmer  had  access  :  '  he  was  the  brief  chronicle 
of  the  times.'  The  married  hind  was  lodged  in 
a  similar  way,  and  succeeded  by  degrees  to  some 
of  the  castaway  comforts  of  his  master.  The  pre- 
sent comfortable  farmhouses  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  most  of  them  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  we  have  attempted  to  describe; 
while  the  houses  or  huts  of  the  farm-servants,  to 
the  lasting  disgrace  of  all  concerned,  have  not, 
till  within  these  two  years  past,  undergone  any 
very  serious  modification  of  their  primitive  con- 
struction. We  are  glad  to  observe  that  now 
public  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
that  many  of  the  influential  landlords  of  the  coun- 
try are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  im- 
provement. 

When  once  the  spell  was  broken,  progress  and  !! 
improvement  were  rapid.    The  agricultural  mind, 
once  thoroughly  aroused,  began  to  expand ;  and 
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the  old  systems  of  farming  and  the  ancient  im- 
plements of  husbandry  were  soon  thrown  aside, 
and  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past.  The 
great  changes,  of  which  our  present  improved 
system  is  the  result,  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
with  the  improvement  of  the  roads.  This  may 
be  set  down  as  the  key  to  all  subsequent  pro- 
gress. 

The  old  roads  of  this  country,  and  parti- 
cularly the  farm-roads,  were  little  more  than 
tracks  formed  by  the  old  pack  horse  as  he  jogged 
along  with  his  loads  of  straw  or  manure;  and 
their  first  improvement  consisted  in  a  foundation 
formed  by  the  stones  gathered  from  the  fields, 
which  were  eventually  applied  to  this  purpose, 
instead  of  being  buried  over  and  over  again,  and 
raised  as  often  by  the  plough.  On  the  top  of 
these  stones  was  thrown  the  earth  raised  from  the 
accompanying  ditch,  which  was  dug  on  each  side  of 
the  path  to  serve  as  a  drain  for  the  water.  Those 
who  view  the  comfortable  roads  which  we  possess 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  can 
form  but  a  vague  idea  of  their  appearance  while 
passing  through  the  transition  state  we  attempt 
to  describe,  when  the  carter  was  armed  with  a 
hedge-bill  to  cut  brushwood  to  fill  up  the  ruts 
and  uneven  plac:s  before  his  roughly-made  cart 
could  pass  along. 

Other  changes  of  equal  importance  speedily 
followed  the  improving  roads ;  among  the  first  of 
which  may  be  numbered  a  series  of  new  instru- 
ments of  tillage,  which  speedily  found  favor,  and 
ousted  the  old-fashioned  articles  which  ancient 
usage  had  tolerated  far  too  long.  Among  the 
first  to  give  way  was  the  formidable  old  wooden 
plough,  with  its  team  of  half-a-dozen  oxen  in  their 
rope-harness,  and  attended  by  a  man  '  fore  and  aft' 
to  direct  and  guide  it.  An  improved  instrument, 
the  forerunner  of  that  now  in  use,  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  field,  and  speedily  became  a 
favorite.  The  cart,  too,  simple  and  easy  of  con- 
struction as  it  may  appear  to  us,  has  its  history, 
and  came  through  its  various  stages  of  improve- 
ment. It  was  gradually  developed,  from  a  few 
wooden  poles  laid  crosswise — a  kind  of  land-raft 
— trailed  along  the  uneven  ground,  through  its 
various  stages,  till  it  assumed,  a  great  number  of 
years  ago,  something  like  its  present  appearance 
— a  great  wooden  box,  fitted  upon  small  wheels 
shaped  out  of  solid  wood.  Harrows  with  wooden 
teeth  were  followed  in  time  by  those  of  iron. 
Machines  for  sowing  drill-crops  came  into  use ; 
the  farmyard  came  to  be  better  arranged  ;  the 
old  flail  of  that  day  was  thrown  aside,  and  the 
thrashing-mill  of  our  own  took  its  place.  The 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  proper  application  of 
manure  to  the  land,  in  time  forced  themselves  on 
the  mind  of  the  farmer.  In  time,  other  manures 
than  the  mere  litter  of  the  cow-house  and  the 
stable  came  to  be  used;  and  up  to  the  present 
moment,  proper  manures,  artificial  as  well  as 


natural,  form  one  of  the  prime  considerations  of 
the  farmer. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  wife's  influence. 

A  woman,  ia  many  instances,  has  her  husband's 
fortune  in  her  power,  because  she  may  or  she  may 
not  conform  to  his  circumstances.  This  is  her 
first  duty,  and  it  ought  to  be  her  pride.  No  pas- 
sion for  luxury  or  display  ought  to  tempt  her  for 
a  moment  to  deviate  in  the  least  degree  from  this 
line  of  conduct.  She  will  find  her  respectability 
in  it.  Any  other  course  is  wretchedness  itself, 
and  inevitably  leads  to  ruin. 

Nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  strug- 
gle to  keep  up  appearances.  If  it  could  succeed, 
it  would  cost  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  as  it  never 
■  can,  its  failure  involves  the  deepest  mortification. 
Some  of  the  sublimest  exhibitions  of  human  vir- 
tue have  been  made  by  women,  who  have  been 
precipitated  suddenly  from  wealth  and  splendor 
to  absolute  want. 

Then  a  man's  fortunes  are  in  a  manner  in  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  inasmuch  as  his  own  power  of 
exertion  depends  on  her.  His  moral  strength  is 
inconceivably  increased  by  her  sympathy,  her 
counsel,  her  aid.  She  can  aid  him  immensely 
by  relieving  him  of  every  care  which  she  is  capa- 
ble ©f  taking  upon  herself.  His  own  employ- 
ments are  usually  such  as  to  require  his  whole 
time  and  his  whole  mind. 

A  good  wife  will  never  sufi'er  her  husband's 
attention  to  be  distracted  by  details  to  which  her 
own  time  and  talents  are  adequate.  If  she  be 
prompted  by  true  affection  and  good  sense,  she 
will  perceive  when  his  spirits  are  borne  down  and 
overwhelmed  j  she,  of  all  human  beings,  can  best 
minister  to  his  needs.  For  the  sick  soul  her 
nursing  is  quite  as  sovereign  as  it  is  for  corpo- 
real ills. 

If  it  be  weary,  in  her  assiduity  it  finds  repose 
and  refreshment.  If  it  be  harassed  and  worn 
to  a  morbid  irritability,  her  gentle  tones  steal 
over  it  with  a  soothing  more  potent  than  the  most 
exquisite  music.  If  every  enterprise  be  dead, 
her  patience  and  fortitude  have  the  power  to  re- 
kindle them  in  the  hoavt,  and  he  again  goes  forth 
to  renew  the  eucounter  with  the  toils  and  troubles 
of  life. 


That  was  a  good  remark  of  Seneca's  when 
he  said — Great  is  he  who  enjoys  his  earthen- 
ware as  if  it  were  plate  ;  and  not  less  great  is  the 
nvAW  to  whom  all  his  plate  is  no  more  than  earth- 
enware. 


CIIARACTKR. 

Wc  may  judge  of  a  man's  charact<?r  by  what 
he  loves — wliat  ploasos  him.  If  a  person  mani- 
fests delight  in  low  and  sordid  objeots — tlie  vul- 
gar song  and  debasing  language  ;  in  the  niisfor- 
tuDcs  of  bin  fellows,  or  oruelty  to  animals,  wc 
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may  at  once  determine  the  complexion  of  ^lis 
character.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  loves  purity, 
modesty,  truth — if  virtuous  pursuits  engage  his 
heart  and  draw  out  his  affections — we  are  satisfied 
that  he  is  an  upright  man.  A  mind  debased 
shrinks  from  association  with  the  good  and  wise. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  10,  1855. 

For  the  information  of  our  subscribers  gene- 
rally, we  publish  the  following  as  the  rate  of 
postage  charged  on  this  paper  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance at  the  office  where  received. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  this 
County,      ......  Free. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  the 
State,         .       .       .        ,  XZcts.jper  annum. 

For  the  same,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,       .       .       .       .26  ct8.  per  annum. 

The  season  is  approaching  when  the  claims  of 
the  poor  will  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  abundance, 
and  every  suggestion  which  tends  to  lessen  the 
evils  of  pauperism,  or  to  point  out  the  best 
means  for  its  relief,  is  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present 
number  some  extracts  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,"  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  which  we  would 
commend  as  worthy  of  attention. 

We  have  no  desire  to  discourage  those  who 
have  abundant  means  at  their  disposal  from  con- 
tributing liberally  of  their  substance  to  the  relief 
of  human  suffering,  for  it  continues  to  be  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  But  the  intelli- 
gent observer  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
benevolent  societies  and  the  large  sums  annually 
appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  pauper- 
ism and  its  attendant  evils  are  on  the  increase. 

In  too  many  instances  the  objects  of  pecuniar}^ 
bounty  lose  a  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  and  instead  of  using  their  own  efforts, 
and  husbanding  their  resources  with  judicious 
economy,  they  learn  to  depend  upon  their 
wealthy  neighbors  for  the  supply  of  their  wants 
in  times  of  scarcity. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  poverty,  accompanied  by  a  kind  word 
of  sympathy,  a  little  timely  encouragement,  or, 


if  need  be,  pecuniary  aid,  has  far  more  effect 
in  alleviating  distress  and  lightening  the  load  of 
the  poor,  than  the  prodigal  distribution  of  money 
without  personal  inspection  or  sympathy. 

In  a  city  like  this,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  shall  ever  be  clear  of  destitution  and  its  at- 
tendant evils,  and  there  will  always  be  cases 
over  which  the  sufferer  has  no  control,  where 
pecuniary  assistance  will  be  required;  but  many 
who  have  investigated  the  subject,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
of  poverty  are  the  result  of  intemperance  and 
improvidence. 

If  such  is  the  fact,  it  would  be  well  for  those 
who  have  the  means  and  are  benevolently  dis- 
posed, to  enquire  whether  by  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  even  to  benevolent  associations,  they 
are  not  increasing  rather  than  lessening  the  evil. 

By  a  letter  from  a  friend  we  have  received  the 
following  account  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. When  the  printed  minutes  come  to  hand  we 
shall  probably  give  some  further  particulars. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — The  meet- 
ing this  year  was  not  considered  quite  so  large 
as  usual,  but  was  favored  with  the  attendance  of 
a  number  of  ministers  and  religiously  concerned 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

On  First  day  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  the  house  on  Lom- 
bard Street  was  crowded  with  a  very  attentive 
congregation. 

On  Second  day  the  epistles  were  read  and 
proved  to  be  very  instructive,  that  from  Philadel- 
phia was  considered  particularly  interesting. 

On  Third  day  morning  the  meeting  entered,  as 
usual,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
society, as  indicated  by  the  answers  to  the  Queries. 
An  ancient  Friend  in  the  ministry  very  impres- 
sively reviewed  the  exhortation  of  George  Fox  : 
"  Friends  hold  all  your  meetings  in  the  power 
of  God.''  It  is  only  as  we  keep  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  holy  anointing,  "  which  teacheth 
all  things,''  that  we  can  experience  true  spiritual 
worship,  and  be  enabled  to  transact  the  affairs  of 
the  church  so  as  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
truth.  As  there  is  but  one  Fountain  of  goodness, 
the  adorable  Author  of  our  being,  it  is  our  first 
duty  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  his  will  by  waiting 
upon  him  and  watching  unto  prayer,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  qualified  for  the  right  performance  of 
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all  our  other  duties.  The  assembling  ourselves 
together,  for  the  public  worship  of  the  Most 
High,  was  felt  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
our  individual  progress  in  the  path  of  holiness, 
and  to  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  our  reli- 
gious society. 

A  deep  concern  was  manifested  for  the  guarded 
religious  education  of  youth,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  the  individual  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers. The  reading  of  pernicious  publications  was 
pointed  out  as  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  and  in 
order  to  counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  this 
practice  parents  were  advised  to  select  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  works  for  the  perusal  of  their 
children. 

The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an 
humble  reliance  upon  divine  aid  to  open  and 
apply  the  blessed  truth  they  contain,  was  felt  to 
be  a  subject  of  deep  religious  concern,  for  no 
other  work  can  be  compared  with  them  in  interest 
and  importance. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery  a  lively  concern  was 
expressed,  and  a  recommendation  was  embodied 
in.  the  minutes,  that  we  should  individually  attend 
to  the  openings  of  duty  in  order  to  promote  our 
righteous  testimony  against  this  enormous  evil. 
It  is  only  as  we  keep  under  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  Heavenly  truth  that  we  can  success- 
fully plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  be  as 
a  mouth  for  the  dumb. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation stating,  in  substance,  that  the  school  they 
had  in  prospect  for  the  education  of  teachers  and 
affording  a  liberal  education  to  the  youth  of  our 
society,  could  not  at  this  time  be  established,  but 
that  Friends  of  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting  had 
purchased  a  property  (in  Loudoun  Co.  Ya.,)  and 
established  a  school  for  the  education,  exclu- 
sively, of  Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  which 
is  now  in  successful  operation. 

The  meeting,  having  been  favored  to  transact 
its  business  in  harmony  and  with  brotherly  afi'ec- 
tion,  adjourned  on  Fifth  day. 


Although  a  week  has  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
charge of  Passmorc  Williamson  from  imprison- 
ment, the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  expect  its 
announcement  in  our  columns. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  efforts  which 
have  boon  made  for  his  release  during  the  last 
three  months,  will  have  their  coufideuco  weaken- 


ed injudicial  action,  and  impaired  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  efficacy  of  law 
for  the  protection  of  right.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  Passmore  "Williamson,  asking  leave  to 
appear  before  the  Court  to  purge  himself  of 
contempt,"  which  means,  in  law,  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  contempt.  On  the 
reception  of  the  petition,  an  interrogatory  was 
proposed  by  the  District  Attorney,  asking 
whether  he  sought  to  obey  the  writ  commanding 
him  to  bring  before  the  Court  the  bodies  of  the 
slaves  of  John  H.  Wheeler,  to  which  Passmore 
Williamson  replied  that  he  did  not  seek  to  obey 
the  writ,  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
do  so ;  thus,  in  effect,  affirming  the  declaration 
made  to  the  Court  on  the  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Objections  were  ofi*ered  by  the  District 
Attorney  to  the  answers,  which  were  overruled 
by  Judge  Kane,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of 
three  months  and  one  week,  the  prisoner  was 
discharged,  without  any  compromise  either  of 
his  previous  affirmation  before  the  Court  or  of 
his  principles. 

Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  case,  which 
will  long  be  remembered  in  the  judicial  annals 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  District  At- 
torney Vandyke  announced  the  determination  of 
John  H.  Wheeler  to  institute  proceedings 
against  P.  Williamson,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  value  of  his  alleged 
slaves.  Should  this  suit  be  carried  on,  it  will 
bring  the  question  before  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  country,  whether  a  slave-holder  has  the 
right  to  pass  over  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  with 
his  slaves,  in  violation  of  local  law. 


In  the  present  number  we  have  given  place 
to  a  chapter  on  the  Christian  ^linistry.  Be- 
cause of  a  diversity  of  views  in  regard  to  the 
work  from  which  this  is  selected,  (A  Dissertation 
on  the  Christian  Ministry,  by  John  Jackson,) 
its  appearance  in  our  paper  has  boon  delayed. 
But  we  have  had  seriously  to  consider  how  far 
this  should  be  allowed  to  intorforo  with  our  usual 
course  of  action,  of  "  gloaninc  from  every  vint- 
age"— gathering  the  seeds  of  Truth  wherever 
scattered.  The  subject  of  a  free  gospel  ministry, 
so  dear  to  us  as  a  people,  is  so  clearly  illufitratcd 
in  the  chapter  alluded  to,  that  wo  would  thai  it 
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should  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance 
demands. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  an  omission  in  not 
giving  notice  of  the  continuation  of  the  Girls' 
Department  of  Friends'  Central  School.  Its 
former  reputation  seems  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  add  more  than  to  say,  it  is  still  under  the 
care  of  the  same  teachers,  and  gives  satisfaction 
to  the  committee  and  friends  generally.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  may  be  made  to  Lydia 
Gillingham,  Principal,  or  to  the  Committee  re- 
ferred to  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Boys' 
School. 

Married, — On  the  18th  ult.,  at  Bloomfield,  ac- 
cordinpc  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Stephen  Brown, 
of  the  Township  of  Pickering,  County  of  Ontario, 
Canada  West,  to  Eliza  .1.  White,  of  the  Township 
of  Hallowell,  County  of  Prince  Edward,  C.  W. 

 ,  On  Fifth  day,  Tenth  mo.  25th,  1855,  at  a 

Public  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  held  at 
Milton,  Ind.,  accordins:  to  their  order,  William 
Ferris  to  Lydia  Ann  Whiteley. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANAC,  by  Joseph  Foulke,  Jr., 
containing  beside  the  usual  Astronomical  Calcu- 
lations, the  times  and  places  of  holding  all  Friends' 
Meetings  on  this  Continent,  with  a  variety  of  in- 
structive and  useful  reading  matter,  may  be  had 
of  the  present  publisher,  Harvey  Griffith,  33i  Mar- 
ket St.,  Philadelphia.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
wholesale  dealers.  This  is  an  annual  visiter  that 
should  find  a  residence  in  every  Friend's  family. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth  day  evening 
next,  the  14th  inst.,  at  7i  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

PhiMa.,  llth  mo.  10th,  1855. 


OLD  ALMANACS  AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  which  will  not  again 
occur  for  a  long  time,  the  new  year  of  1855  com- 
menced on  the  same  day  as  in  1849,  and  conse- 
quently all  through  the  year  the  date  will  be  on 
the  same  day.  But  what  is  more  singular  is,  that 
all  the  movable  holidays,  from  Septuagesima  to 
Advent,  fall  on  the  same  dates  and  the  same 
days.  The  almanacs  of  1849  might,  therefore, 
serve  for  the  present  year  — New  York  Tribune. 

Alabama"  signifies,  in  the  Indian  language, 
"  Here  we  rest  I"  A  story  is  told  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians  who  fled  from  a  relentless  foe  to  the 
trackless  forest  in  the  south-west.  Weary  and 
travel-worn,  they  reached  a  noble  river,  which 
flowed  trough  a  beautiful  country.  The  chieftain 
of  the  band  struck  his  tent-poll  in  the  ground 
and  exclaimed  "  Alabama  !  Alabama  !"  (Here 
we  rest !  here  we  rest !) 


Extracts  from  the  Pennsylvania   Journal  of 
Prison  Discipline  for  lO^/i  mo.,  1855. 

personal  sympathy  indispensable  to  ths  removal  or 
relief  op  social  evils. 

Most  modern  schemes  for  the  relief  of  poverty 
and  the  distress  consequent  thereon,  are  based 
upon  the  principle  of  raising  a  fund  by  tax  or 
voluntary  contributions,  out  of  which  to  supply 
the  chief  necessaries  of  life — as  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  shelter,  &c.  Several  poor  families  are  suf- 
fering for  want  of  food,  and  some  benevolent 
persons  who  have  not  the  means  of  furnishing  it, 
forthwith  apply  to  their  wealthy  neighbors  or 
friends  for  funds.  A  soup  society  is  formed,  and 
a  daily  supply  is  furnished  to  needy  applicants. 
In  such  a  process  the  original  donor  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  charity  are  not  likely  to  meet.  There 
are  several  intermediate  personages.  The  solicitor 
of  his  bounty  may  be  paid  for  his  services,  and 
have  nothing  farther  to  do  with  the  distribution 
of  it,  except  to  pass  it  over  to  the  treasurer  and 
take  his  receipt.  The  treasurer  has  no  commu- 
nication with  any  body,  but  through  an  order 
duly  issued  and  authenticated.  The  order  is 
drawn  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  who 
knows  neither  treasurer,  solicitor  nor  donor,  but 
who  is  authorized  upon  the  representation  of  the 
society's  agent  to  draw  such  an  order.  The  agent 
derives  his  knowledge  of  the  case  from  a  visitor 
who  has  made  an  official  call  at  the  home  of  the 
sufi"erer,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
wants ;  and  that  official  visit  was  prompted  by 
some  Sunday-school  teacher  or  friendly  neighbor, 
whose  Christian  sympathies  drew  him  or  her  to 
the  place,  and  made  them  familiar  with  the  wants 
and  woes  of  its  occupants.  Thus  between  the 
donor  and  the  party  relieved  by  his  bounty,  there 
are  not  less  than  five  or  six  officials,  alike  inde- 
pendent of  him  and  of  each  other. 

Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  If  the  want  is  re- 
lieved, what  is  it  to  any  body  through  how  many 
hands  the  relief  passes  ?  In  one  view,  nothing  ; 
in  another,  every  thing.  So  far  as  the  simple  act 
of  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked  is 
concerned,  an  order  on  the  baker  or  clothes-dealer 
may  answer  all  purposes,  but  so  far  as  the  moral 
and  social  relations  are  involved,  the  act  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  left  undone.  We 
should  as  soon  expect  the  paper  on  which  the 
order  is  written  to  weep  and  speak  kind  words, 
as  to  look  to  such  formal  and  mechanical  expres- 
sions of  charity  to  kindle  the  emotions  of  grati- 
tude and  to  start  the  gentle  sympathies  which 
bind  man  to  man,  and  give  the  social  state  its 
richest  blessings  and  its  highest  security. 

It  would  have  been  kind  in  the  rich  man  in 
the  parable,  if  he  had  sent  a  servant  out  with 
something  for  the  beggar  to  eat,  as  he  was  lying 
there  at  his  gate,  "  full  of  sores."  He  might 
have  exercised  his  humanity  a  little  further  and 
sent  him  to  a  hospital  or  public  infirmary,  or 
furnished  the  means  of  paying  for  suitable 
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nursing  and  medical  attendance.  But  all  this 
would  be  immeasurably  short  of  leaving  his 
sumptuous  table — going  to  the  gate  himself — 
looking  compassionately  upon  the  poor  sufferer — 
if  need  be,  taking  some  of  the  fine  linen  from 
his  own  person  to  protect  the  ulcerous  body  of 
the  beggar — and  himself  superintending  his  re- 
moval to  some  suitable  apartment  for  appropriate 
nursing  and  medical  care.  True,  it  might  all  be 
done  by  a  trusty  servant  or  by  the  out-of-door 
agent  of  some  eleemosynary  institution;  but  no 
one  can  doubt,  that  a  far  higher  and  nobler  end 
would  be  obtained,  for  the  individuals  themselves 
and  for  society,  if  the  steward  of  God's  manifold 
mercies  should  dispense  such  charity  with  his 
own  hand,  and  accompany  it  with  some  expression 
of  personal  sympathy. 

The  channels  of  sympathy,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  modes  of  intercourse,  may 
be  permitted  to  rust,  and  to  moulder  into  decay 
and  dilapidation  ;  and  the  rich,  in  their  luxurious 
isolation  from  wretchedness,  may  forget  that  the 
poor  are  in  the  land;  the  pipe  and  the  tabretand 
the  viol  of  an  incessant  festivity  may  but  too 
easily  drown  the  distant  notes  of  mourning, 
lamentation  and  woe  ;  the  exuberance  of  an  ac- 
cumulated and  ostentatious  wealth  may  over- 
shadow the  hidden  poverty  and  want  and  famine 
pent  up  in  those  poorer  districts,  to  which  the 
unfortunates  of  our  race  retire  to  hide  themselves, 
and  often  to  die  ;  but  let  not  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  things  be  too  securely  left  to  proceed, 
lest  the  day  of  retribution  come,  and  the  opposite 
electricities  collected  around  the  poles  of  society 
meet  in  fearful  collision,  and  rend  the  system  in 
pieces. 

Where  the  power  of  sympathy  has  been 
altogether  or  nearly  abolished  among  the  different 
ranks  of  society,  one  of  the  first  effects  appears 
in  a  yawning  and  ever  widening  gulf  of  poverty 
which  opens  around  its  foundations.  As  the 
lofty  shore  indicates  the  depth  of  the  surrounding 
ocean,  the  proud  pinnacles  of  wealth  in  society 
are  the  indices  of  a  corresponding  depression 
among  the  humbler  ranks.  The  greatest  misery 
of  man  is  ever  the  adjunct  of  his  proudest  splen- 
dor. And  in  explanation  of  this,  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  ten  thousand  aids  and  benefits  which  in 

healthy  state  of  moral  intercourse  would 
circulate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  things  no  longer  subject  to 
the  direction  of  sympathy  in  their  transmission  ; 
but  either  waste  in  usclessness,  or  else  are  diverted 
to  uses  of  au  inappropriate  nature. 

In  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  especially 
this  might  be  illustrated.  How  many  fragments 
are  lost  because  the  wants  of  the  poor  are  not 
known  or  the  channel  of  reaching  thorn  has 
fallen  into  desuetude 't  But  there  is  still  another 
and  more  influential  cause  of  the  poverty  referred 
to.  Were  the  rich  to  mingle  with  the  poor,  an  1 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  circumstances^ 


encouragement  would  be  given  to  various  arts  of 
industry,  which  might  be  useful  to  the  rich  and 
afford  the  means  of  a  healthful  and  comfortable 
support  to  those  they  employ.  Every  one  knows 
how,  in  going  into  any  repository  of  goods,  the 
mere  sight  of  them  often  suggests  wants  and 
leads  to  purchases  which  otherwise  might  never 
be  made.  And  in  like  manner  an  acquaintance 
with  the  poor  and  their  capabilities  might  put 
many  things  into  their  hands  to  do,  the  effect  of 
which  would  at  once  ameliorate  their  condition, 
and  connect  them  by  ties  of  gratitude  with  those 
who  kindly  patronised  them.  We  conceive 
sympathy  to  form  the  best  substitute  for  sump- 
tuary laws  :  it  would  equalize  the  difference  of 
economic  condition  to  the  advantage  of  all,  with- 
out the  annoyance  or  taxation  of  any.  To  enact 
a  method  of  transmitting  the  superfluities  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor  would,  on  the  old  garment  of 
utilitarianism  and  selfishness,  make  the  rent  only 
worse.  For  the  new  wine  there  must  be  new 
bottles.  Let  sympathy  return  to  her  proper 
channels — let  the  rich  constitute  themselves  in 
fact,  what  Providence  has  made  them  in  rank, 
the  guardians  of  the  poorer  orders — let  MEN,  not 
WANTS,  be  the  objects  of  care — and  soon  the 
present  plethora  in  one  organ  of  society,  and  the 
miserable  atrophy  in  another,  (both  equally  fatal 
symptoms,)  will  disappear,  and  a  universal 
strength  return  with  the  equable  distribution  of 
a  universal  health.'' 

In  maintaining  the  inadequacy  of  relief-so- 
cieties, as  they  are  generally  constituted,  to  reach 
the  objects  at  which  they  aim,  we  do  not  under- 
value their  benign  influence.  They  have  their 
place,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  but  they  do  not 
begin  to  realize  the  true  idea  of  philanthropy — 
certainly  not  of  Christian  philanthropy.  This 
contemplates  not  simply  the  supply  of  the  tem- 
porary physical  wants  of  the  poor,  but  the  be- 
stowment  of  the  means  and  facilities  of  raising 
themselves  above  any  such  dependence  upon 
public  or  private  alms.  It  is  an  act  of  charity  to 
feed  and  clothe  hungry  and  naked  children,  but 
it  is  a  higher  and  safer  act  of  charity  to  give 
them  the  habits  and  skill  to  provide  food  and 
raiment  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  belong  to  the  great  human  fiimily,  and  that 
there  are  sympathizing  hearts  and  helping  hands 
all  around  them,  to  lift  up  those  that  are  bowed 
down,  and  to  strengthen  the  feeble  knees.  This 
is  a  higher  and  holier  ofllice,  we  say,  and  one 
which  a  true  Christian  philanthropy  imposes  on 
its  sons  and  daughters.  There  is  no  country  on 
the  globe  where  monty  is  more  freely  and  cheer- 
fully given  to  relieve  suffering  than  in  our  own 
— none  where  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  any  hu- 
mane enterprise  is  more  promptly  and  generous- 
ly met;  but  we  have  yet  to  bring  into  go.Joral 
exercise  that  far-reaching  principle  of  bonevo- 
lonee  which  embraces  the  social,  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  our  race,  and  which  makes 
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the  loaf  of  bread  and  the  warm  garment  only 
the  means  of  introducing  the  benignant  influ- 
ences and  heavenly  sympathies  of  a  Christian 
heart  into  the  abodes  of  poverty,  misery  and 
oftentimes  guilt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FLORIDA  REEF. 

Professor  Agasssiz  gave  a  lecture  at  Key  West, 
having  for  its  subject  the  Florida  Reef  and  its 
builder,  the  coral  insect,  of  which  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Savannah  Republican  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

He  set  out  with  stating  his  opinion  that  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  was  made  by  this  little  work- 
man, and  then,  with  illustrations  on  the  black 
board,  described  its  physiology.  There  are,  he 
says,  dilferent  races  of  coral,  some  of  which  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  reef  in  deep  water,  build 
up  to  a  certain  height,  and  die.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  another  race,  who  build  up  another 
step,  and  are  followed  by  other  races,  until  the 
edifice  reaches  to  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  the  little  mason  is  functus  officio,  and 
leaves  his  labors  to  be  crowned  by  other  agencies 
of  nature.  When  this  work  is  done,  deposits 
from  the  sea  are  made  upon  the  rock,  which 
finally  extend  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
become  terra  Jirma.  He  thinks  the  peninsula  is 
but  the  extension  of  reef  after  reef,  the  first  be- 
ing the  construction  of  the  coral  insect,  then  be- 
coming reefs  or  islands,  and  the  intervals  between 
these  being  filled  up  in  time  by  debris  from  the 
sea,  all  together  form  the  main  land.  If  this 
theory  be  true,  we  may  conclude  that  the  wreck- 
ing business  will  last  so  long  as  the  coral  exists. 
Light-houses  and  beacons  may  warn  the  mariner 
from  some  of  the  dangers  that  lie  in  his  path, 
but  he  has  a  little  foe  who  is  continually  piling 
up  stumbling-blocks  in  his  way,  and  laying  snares 
in  the  track  where  he  believed  all  was  blue  water 
and  security. 


INSTINCT  AND  MECHANICAL  SKILL  OF  INSECTS. 

In  a  paragraph  on  insects,  the  other  day,  we 
alluded  to  the  wonderful  instinct  and  mechanical 
skill  with  which  the  insect  tribes  are  endowed. 
Every  book  on  entomology  is  full  of  illustrations 
of  these.  But  the  observant  man  and  woman 
need  not  go  to  books  for  examples  of  the  wonder- 
ful intelligence  of  insects,  and  the  curious  adap- 
tations of  means  to  ends  which  they  so  often  dis- 
play. Every  person  who  has  a  garden,  a  tree, 
even  a  shrub  or  two,  may  study  entomology — 
may  learn  something  of  insect  life  and  skill. 

We  have  proof  of  this  in  a  little  twig  which 
lies  before  us  as  we  write  these  lines.  It  is  a  little 
insect's  summer-house ;  his  rosewood  summer- 
house.  Externally  it  resembles  a  knot,  or  wart, 
and  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  chesnut.  It  formed 
the  extremity  of  a  small  branch  of  a  rosebush, 


and  was  arranged  for  the  accommodation  and 
support  of  a  family  of  ten  or  a  dozen  insect 
children,  each  of  which  was  furnished  with  a 
separate  apartment,  where  it  was  supplied  with 
the  sap  of  the  branch.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  surplus  sap  was  suffered  to  pass  through  the 
house,  to  nourish  two  twigs  which  grew  out  of 
the  wart,  and  acted  as  drains  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  liquid.  On  cutting  open  this  excres- 
enee  a  number  of  living,  white  maggots  were 
found,  each  occupying  his  separate  apartment, 
all  which  apartments  ran  longitudinally  with  the 
branch  from  which  they  derived  their  support. 
This  little  knot  or  wart  was  externally  quite 
hard,  as  much  so  at  least  as  the  wood  of  the  limb 
on  which  it  grew,  and  formed  the  outward  ex- 
tremity of  the  limb,  the  twigs  growing  out  of  it, 
both  turning  backward,  toward  the  trunk  of  the 
bush. — Boston  Traveller. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS^  LIBRARY,  CHERRY  STREET. 

Avnual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
to  the  Association. 

Again  has  the  departure  of  another  year  re- 
minded your  Committee  of  Management  that  the 
duties  comprised  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the 
Library,  and  the  various  et  ceteras  indispensably 
connected  with  appropriately  sustaining  such  an 
Institution,  are  not  the  only  ones  devolving  on 
them ; — it  yet  remains  for  them  to  give  some 
account  of  their  stewardship  for  the  past  year ) 
which,  probably,  cannot  be  more  suitably  com- 
menced than  by  introducing  the  following  state- 
ment: 

During  the  first  six  months,  viz.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Thii^d  month,  hotJi  in- 
clusive, there  were  loaned, 
On  926  applications  from  females,  2458  Books  ; 

837  males,     2259  " 

Making  a  total  of  1763  applications,  on  which 
were  delivered  4717  books. 

During  the  last  six  months,  vlz.^  from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Ninth  month  oOth  inclusive,  there 
were  loaned, 

On  570  applications  from  females,  1510  Books; 
"  481  males,  1218 

Making  a  total  for  that  period  of  1051  applica- 
tions, on  which  were  delivered  2728  books. 
Presenting,  when  combined,  the  following  sta- 
tistics for  the  year,  viz. : 

Books. 

1496  applications  from  females  )  on  which  (  3968 
1318  "  "    males    Cwere  loaned  )  3477 

Showing  a  circulation  from  the  Library  of  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fortyfive  volumes 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  using  the  Li- 
brary during  the  past  year  has  been  534,  viz., 
281  females  and  253  males.  This,  however, 
.  does  not  comprise  the  entire  number  entitled  to 
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its  privileges,  but  only  such  as  have  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  new  record  book. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  eighty 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  now  using 
the  Library,  and  of  the  order  observed  in  the 
room,  the  Librarian  remarks: 

"  The  deportment  of  the  visiters  has  in  most 
cases  been  highly  satisfactory ;  indeed,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances,  such  as  to  demand  my 
commendation,  and  at  once  highly  creditable  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Institution/' 

While  it  is  more  than  probable  that  more 
might  have  been  done  by  the  Committee,  the 
extensive  use  made  of  our  books,  as  appears  by 
the  above  -exhibit,  shows  there  is  still  an  en- 
couraging appreciation  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  them ;  and  it  may  not  be  an  unprofit- 
able theme  for  reflection  to  take  a  slight  view, 
even  though  it  be  a  speculative  one,  of  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  good  that  may  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  diffusion  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
reading  matter,  selected,  as  the  Committee  be- 
lieve, with  as  much  care  as  is  practicable  under 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed— a  selection  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  far 
preferable  to  what  is  usually  presented  to  the 
visiters  of  ordinary  circulating  libraries. 

The  Committee  do  not  presume  to  have  been 
free  from  error;  but  while  the  demand  for  neic 
hooks  is  as  great  amongst  our  readers  as  any  i 
other  class,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  j 
that  furni.shing  suitable  works  in  this  great  | 
reading  age,  for  such  an  Institution  as  ours,  is  ; 
not  an  easy  task.  ! 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  publica-  i 
tions  of  the  day  must  know,  that  of  the  large 
number  of  volumes  daily,  if  not  hourly,  spread 
before  the  public,  there  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  few  that  are  entirely  unobjection- 
able. 

The  "  Abnd(/ed  and  Juvenile"  Department 
continues  to  be  prominent  with  them,  and  it  is 
here  they  experience  their  greatest  difficulties. 
Attractions  must  be  presented  to  youthful  minds 
as  well  as  to  those  verging  to  maturity  ;  and  how 
to  procure  those  of  a  literary  character  in  an 
unobjectionable  form,  is  a  constant  object  of  so- 
licitude. Friends  not  of  the  committee  might 
materially  aid  them  in  this  labor,  by  furnishing 
them  with  lists  of  such  books  as  they  deem 
suitable,  with  information  where  they  can  be 
procured. 

Books  are  seldom  kept  out  of  the  Library 
much  over  time,  and,  as  far  as  at  present  ascer- 
tained, but  one  volume  has  been  lost  during  the 
past  year. 

The  ncwly-arrangcd  Record  Book,  alluded  to 
last  year,  has  been  found  to  facilitate  the  labors 
of  the  Jjibrarian,  and  accommodate  visiters  by 
less  detention  than  formerly. 

From  the  small  number  of  Catalogues  sold 
during  the  past  year,  it  is  believed  Friends  do 


not  sujQ5ciently  appreciate  the  advantages  that 
would  arise  if  every  family  using  the  Library 
possessed  one  for  reference  and  selection  of  books 
at  home.  It  may  be  well  also  to  remark  that 
these  catalogues  are  made  to  contain  a  perfect 
list  of  all  the  books  in  the  Library,  by  an  ap- 
pendix published  from  year  to  year. 

The  catalogues  are  arranged  and  classified  as 
per  following  statement  : 

Abridged  and  Juvenile,  containing  697  vols. 
Scientific,  510  " 

Religious,  "  1148 

Voyages  and  Travels,  "  485 
History  and  Biography  "  770 
Miscellaneous,  "   -       825  " 


Making  the  entire  number  of  volumes 
now  catalogued  as  belonging  to  the 
Library,  4435 
The  increase  of  the  Library  during  the  past 
year  has  been  07ie  hundred  and  jifty-iwo  volumes, 
comprising  one  hundred  and  forty  works  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

Included  in  this  number  are  donations  of  seven- 
teen volumes,  for  a  portion  of  which  we  are,  as 
heretofore,  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Library  is  now  open  on  Fourth  and 
Seventh  day  evenings  for  the  accommodation  of 
Friends  generally;  Seventh  day  afternoons  being, 
as  usual,  appropriated  exclusively  for  females, 
who  are  also  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
room  during  both  the  other  periods  named.  As 
specific  arraogemeuts  for  the  accommodation  of 
females  have  always  claimed  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  and  as  the  statements 
previously  made  in  this,  as  well  as  in  former 
reports,  show  that  a  large  number  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  Library,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  an  increase  of  this 
class  of  our  contributors  would  be  acceptable, 
and  furnish  additional  means  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  up  to  the  15th 
ult.,  shows  an  expenditure  for  the  past  year  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  seven- 
ty-five cents,  as  follows: 

For  the  purchase  of  New  Books,      .    §107  56 
"  Rebinding  Books,     .        .        .        15  2S 
Balance  due  on  Librarians'  Salaries,    87  62 
"  Commissions  for  collecting  Annual 

Subscriptions       ...       40  40 
Expenses  of  Annual  ^Mooting,  Frint- 
ing  Reports  and  Blank  Nv)ticos.  i*^o.    19  55 
"  Carpet  for  Library  lioonj,  .  30  00 

^'  Insurance  on  Books,  8  00 

"  Gas  bills.  Fuel  and  Cleaning      .        'I'l  34 


S330  75 

It  will  be  seen  bj  tlic  above  (hat  the  room  hns 
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beeu  newly  carpeted.  One  hundred  and  seven 
books  have  also  been  rebound;  and  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  room  is  such  as  enables  the 
Committee  to  invite  contributors  and  others  to 
visit  it,  in  the  confidence  that  the  former  will 
not  only  be  satisfied  with  the  expenditure  of  their 
donations,  but  encouraged  to  continue  them 
when  our  collector  makes  his  annual  visit,  which 
may  ere  long  be  expected;  while  it  is  hoped  a 
portion  of  the  latter  may  be  so  well  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  the  Institution,  as  to  be  wil- 
ling to  lend  their  aid  also  in  sustaining  it. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
Pliilada.,  Eleventh  month ,  1855. 


THE  RUINS  OF  HEROD'S  PALACE. 
A  traveller  sat  upon  a  stone, 

A  broken  column's  pride, 
And  o'er  his  head  a  fig  tree  spread 

Its  grateful  unnbrage  wide; 
While  round  him  fruitful  valleys  smiled, 

And  crystal  streams  ran  by, 
And  the  far  mountain's  forehead  hoar 

Rose  up  'tween  earth  and  sky. 

But  on  a  ruined  pile  he  gazed, 

Beneath  whose  mouldering  iiloom 
The  roving  fox  a  shelter  found, 

And  noisome  bats  a  tomb. 
"Ho,  Arab!" — for  a  ploughman  wrou^^ht 

The  grassy  sward  among, 
With  marble  fragments  richly  strewed. 

And  terraced  olives  hung. 

*'Ho!  Canst  thou  tell  what  ancient  dome 

In  darkness  here  declines. 
And  strangely  lifts  its  spectral  form 

Among  the  matted  vines  ?" 
He  stayed  his  simple  plough  that  traced 

Its  crooked  furrow  nigh, 
And  while  his  oxen  cropped  the  turf, 

Look'd  up  with  vacant  eye. 

It  was  some  satrap's  palace,  sure, 

In  old  time  far  away — 
Or  else  of  some  great  Christian  Prince, 

I've  heard  my  father  say." 
"  Arab  !  It  was  King  Herod's  dome — 

'Twas  there  he  feasted  free, 
His  Captains,  and  the  chief  estates. 

And  Lords  of  Galilee. 

'Twas  there  the  impious  dancer's  hed 

Lured  his  rash  soul  astray" — 
But  ere  the  earnest  tale  was  told, 

The  ploughman  turned  away. 
Oh,  ruthless  King  !  thy  vaunted  pomp 

And  power  avail  thee  not. 
Who  here,  beside  thy  palace  gates. 

Art  by  the  serf  forgot. 
But  he  whose  blood  in  prison  cell,  , 

By  thy  decree  was  spilt. 
Whose  head  upon  the  charger  laid, 

Appeased  revengeful  guilt ; 
His  name  amid  a  deathless  page. 

Gleams  forth  like  living  gem, 
Touch'd  with  those  jjlorious  rays  that  gild 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  L.  H.  S. 


Pain,  poverty,  or  infamy,  are  the  natural 
product  of  vicious  and  imprudent  acts ;  as  the 
contrary  blessings  are  of  good  ones. 


ONE  STORY'S  GOOD  TILL  ANOTHER  IS  TOLD. 

By  Chakles  Swain. 

There's  a  maxim  that  all  should  be  willing  to  mind  ; 

'Tis  an  old  one — a  kind  one — and  true  as  'tis  kind  ; 

'Tis  worthy  of  notice  wherever  you  roam, 

And  no  worse  for  the  heart  if  remembered  at  home ! 

If  scandal,  or  censure,  be  raised  'gainst  a  friend. 

Be  the  last  to  believe  it — the  first  to  defend  ! 

Say  to-morrow  will  come — and  then  Time  will  unfold 

That  "  one  story's  good  till  another  is  told!  " 

A  Friend's  like  a  ship,  when  with  music  and  song 
The  tide  of  good  fortune  still  speeds  him  along  ; 
But  see  him  when  tempest  hath  left  him  a  wreck. 
And  any  mean  billow  can  batter  his  deck: 
But  give  me  the  heart  that  true  sympathy  shows. 
And  clings  to  a  messmate  what  ever  wind  blows  ; 
And  says — when  aspersion,  unanswer'd  grows  bold— 
"  Wail — one  story's  good  till  another  is  told  !  " 


THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves! 
Have  they  that     green  and  yellow  nielancholy" 
That  the  sweet  poet  spake  of  y    Had  he  seen 
Our  variegated  woods  when  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms — 
When  the  dread  fever  quits  us — vvlien  the  storms 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet, 
Has  left  the  land,  as  the  first  deluge  left  it. 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops — he  had  not  sighed. 

The  moon  stays  longest  for  the  hunter  now  ; 
The  trees  cast  down  their  fruitage,  and  the  blithe 
And  busy  squirrel  hoards  his  win  er  s'ore  ; 
While  man  enjoys  the  breeze  that  sv^eeps  along 
The  bright,  blue  sky  above  him,  and  that  bends 
Magnificently  all  the  forest's  pride, 
Or  whispers  through  the  evergreens,  and  asks, 
«  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves  ?" 


PERSPIRATION. 

The  exhalation  from  the  skin  being  so  con- 
stant and  extensive,  its  bad  effects,  when  con- 
fined, suggest  an  important  rule  of  conduct, 
namely,  that  of  frequently  changing  and  airing 
the  clothes,  so  as  to  free  the:u  from  every  im- 
purity. It  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  instance,  to 
wear  two  sets  of  flannels,  each  being  worn  and 
aired  by  turn  on  alternate  days.  The  effect  is  at 
j  first  scarcely  perceptible,  bwt  in  the  course  of 
I  time  its  advantages  and  comfort  became  manifest, 
as  the  writer  has  amply  experienced.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  practice  common  in  Italy  merits 
universal  adoption.  Instead  of  beds  being  made 
up  in  the  morning  the  moment  they  are  vacated, 
and  while  still  saturated  with  the  nocturnal 
exhalations  which,  before  morning,  become 
sensible  even  to  smell  in  a  bed-room,  the  bed- 
clothes are  tlirown  over  the  backs  of  chairs,  the 
matrasFCs  shaken  up,  and  the  windows  thrown 
open  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
secure  a  thorough  and  cleansing  ventilation. 
This  practice,  so  consonant  to  reason,  imparts  a 
freshness  which  is  peculiarly  grateful  and  con- 
ducive to  sleep )  and  its  real  value  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  opposite 
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practice,  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  in  the  dwell- 
•  ings  of  the  poor,  where  three  or  four  beds  are 
often  huddled  up,  with  all  their  impurities,  in  a 
f ;   small  room,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  fever  and  bad 
health,  even  where  ventilation  during  the  day, 
.     and  nourishment  are  not  deficient.    In  the  abodes 
[    of  the  poor  Irish  residing  in  Edinburgh,  I  have 
V   seen  bedding  for  fourteen  persons  spread  over 
one  floor,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  square ;  and 
when  morning  came,  the  beds  were  huddled 
above  one  another,  to  make  a  sitting-room  during 
the  day ;  and  at  night  were  again  laid  down, 
charged  with  accumulated  exhalations.    If  fever 
were  not  to  appear  in  such  circumstances,  it 
^    would  be  indeed  marvellous;  and  we  ought  to 
I    learn  from  this,  that  if  the  extreme  be  so  in- 
I    jurious,  the  lesser  degree  implied  in  the  prevalent 
j    practice  cannot  be  wholesome,  and  ought,  there- 
[    fore,  not  to  be  retained  when  it  can  be  so  easily 
done  away  with. — Comhe. 


ZODIACAL  LIGHT — WHAT  IT  IS. 

The  paper  of  Jones,  on  Zodiacal  Light, 
is  important,  embodying  what  appears  to  be  new 
discoveries.  The  author  was  markedly  modest 
in  announcing  his  theory.  He  proposed  to  give 
facts,  not  hypothesis.  The  more  he  had  stu- 
died the  subject,  the  clearer  seemed  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  said  he  had  arrived,  that  the 
facts  gathered  could  be  met  only  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  nebulous  ring  around  the  earth. 
The  reasons  assigned  are  : 

1.  This  light  cannot  proceed  from  any  body 
involving  us  in  its  matter,  else  we  could  not  get 
boundaries  to  it  any  more  than  we  could  to  a 
mass  of  fog  or  a  column  of  smoke. 

2.  It  cannot  be  from  a  planetary  nebular  bo- 
dy revolving  around  the  sun,  but  must  be  from 
a  nebulous  ring,  for  it  is  to  be  seen  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  year  when  the  moon  or 
clouds  do  not  interfere,  which  would  not  be  the 
the  case  if  it  were  anything  else  but  an  unbro- 
ken ring. 

3.  If  a  ring,  with  the  sun  for  its  centre,  it 
cannot  be  without  the  orbit  of  our  globe. 

4.  It  is  rather  an  eaTthrii\(j  than  a  solar  ring — 
that  is,  a  nebulous  ring  around  the  earth,  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  will  allow  lateral  changes 
to  be  produced  by  changes  of  the  spectator's 
place.  In  considering  this  point,  Mr.  Jones  re- 
ferred at  length  to  data  afforded  by  his  observa- 
tions. He  had  observed  in  the  occurrence  of 
lateral  changes  a  striking  coincidence  between 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  changes,  and  the 
change  of  place  of  the  spectator,  with  regard  to 
the  ecliptic.  When  he  was  in  southern  lati- 
tudos  the  greater  mass  of  the  zodiacal  light,  in- 
stead of  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic 
as  here,  had  shifted  over  to  the  south,  and  as  he 
came  from  llio  to  New  York  as  rapidly  as  steam 
could  carry  him,  the  mass  of  light  came  to  the 


northward  once  more  ;  still,  however,  in  its  va- 
rious phases  ;  having  a  reference  to  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  ecliptic.  He  asked  then,  if, 
supposing  the  light  is  from  a  solar  ring,  with  its 
base  80,000,000  miles  away,  such  changes 
would  be  produced  in  half  an  hour  when  the 
spectator's  place  on  the  earth  is  so  slightly 
changed  ?  Other  arguments  were  produced 
against  the  supposition  of  a  solar  ring. 

A  cross  section  of  the  ring  would  be  pear- 
shaped,  allowing  no  inward  curves  to  the  pear. 

Its  more  condensed  or  central  position  ;  so  far 
as  exhibited,  is  about  Sl*^  wide,  while  the  more 
diffuse  will  make  an  angle  to  the  eye  of  100®. 
It  appears  to  lie,  in  general,  along  the  ecliptic, 
except  in  December  and  June,  when  observa- 
tions of  several  successive  nights  (in  1853  and 
'54)  seemed  to  indicate  a  crossing  of  the  eclip- 
tic line  at  an  angle  from  5°  to  8*^ ;  and  perhaps 
also  in  September  and  March,  a  similar  crossing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  width,  however, 
is  to  be  spoken  of  with  great  distrust.  The  di- 
mensions given  are  believed  to  be  near  the  truth. 

If  the  zodiacal  light  comes  from  a  nebular 
ring  around  our  earth,  and  within  the  orbit  of 
the  moon,  may  not  the  shooting  stars,  and  even 
the  aerolites  have  their  origin  there.  Observa- 
tions show  that  there  is  a  constant  commotion 
within  the  ring  itself.  May  not  the  nebulous 
matter,  half  agglomerated  here  and  there,  be 
shot  by  these  commotions  beyond  its  sphere,  and 
caught  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  be  drawn 
down,  till  striking  our  atmosphere,  they  glance 
at  any  casual  direction,  and  taking  fire,  become 
consumed,  thus  giving  us  the  i^hooting  stars f 
And  may  not  this  nebulous  matter,  still  further 
solidified  and  with  a  similar  face,  afford  us  the 
derolitf's'i  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  nebu- 
lous matter,  investigations  furnish  no  light.  It 
is  very  transparent.  Stars  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude can  be  seen  through  its  denser  portions. 
But  our  investiorator  does  not  consider  the  rin^ 
to  be  compact. 

ART  OF  FLOATING. 

Any  human  being  who  will  have  the  presence 
of  mind  to  clasp  the  hands  b.diind  the  back, 
and  the  face  towards  the  zenith,  may  float  at 
ease,  and  in  perfect  safety  in  tolerable  still  water 
— aye,  and  sleep  there,  no  matter  how  long.  If, 
not  knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  escape 
drowning,  when  you  find  yourself  in  deep  water, 
you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an  empty 
})itcher:  let  your  mouth  and  nose— not  the  top 
part  of  your  heavy  head — be  the  highest  part  of 
you,  and  you  are  safe;  but  thrust  up  one  of  your 
bony  hanils,  and  down  you  go— turning  up  the 
handle  tips  over  the  pitcher.  Having  had  ti)o 
happiness  to  prevent  one  or  two  drownings  by 
this  simple  instruction,  says  an  oxehango,  we 
publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  either  love 
aquatic  sports,  or  drtad  them. 
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A  MAGNIFICENT  SCHEME.  | 

Capt.  Allen  of  the  British  Navy,  proposes  to  i 
make  soiiiethiBg  useful  out  of  the  Arabian  | 
Desert,  now  a  waste  of  sand.    He  argues  that  , 
it  has  been  once  an  ocean,  is  now  thirteen  hundred  ' 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  { 
that  if  a  canal  were  cut  from  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  another 
from  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  plain  Esdrae- 
lon,  to  the  fissure  in  the  mountain  range  of  Le- 
banon, the  Mediterranean  would  rush  in,  with  a 
fall  of  thirteen  hundred  feet,  fill  up  the  valley, 
and  substitute  an  ocean  of  two  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent,  for  a  barren,  useless  desert ;  thus 
making  the  navigation  to  India  as  short  as  the 
overland  route,  spreading  fertility  over  a  now 
arid  country,  and  opening  up  the  fertile  regions 
of  Palestine  to  settlement  and  cultivation.  This 
is  certainly  a  magnificent  idea.  If,  in  the  course 
of  time,  it  were  found  that  the  ocean  scheme  did 
not  pay,  the  canal  could  be  stopped  up,  the 
water  pumped  out,  as  the  Hollanders  recently 
did  with  one  of  their  lakes,  and  a  fine  fertile 
plain  would  be  found  ready  for  cultivation. — 
Led(/er. 


EMANCIPATION  IN  KENTUCKY. 

The  Newport  (Ky.)  News,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  number  of  prominent  slave-holders  in  ' 
Kentucky,  proposes  that  a  Convention  be  held  at 
Frankfort,  to  adopt  a  plan  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  that  State.  Public  sentiment 
in  Kentucky,  and  also  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
has  been  undergoing  a  change  for  some  years  in  | 
respect  to  maintaining  the  slave  institution. 
Whether  the  citizens  of  those  States  are  prepared 
yet  for  gradual  abolition,  the  only  way  in  which 
slavery  can  ever  be  extinguished  in  a  State,  will 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  in  the  free  States.  The  fact 
that  a  proposition  for  freedom  comes  from  slave- 
holders themselves,  is  one  of  great  significance, 
and  shows  that  the  moral  and  political  bearings 
of  the  question  are  as  well  understood  among 
intelligent  men  in  the  South  as  they  are  in  the 
North. — Ledger. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
prices  are  firm.  The  export  demand  is  limited,  some 
700  bbls.  were  disposed  of  at  $9  62  a  9  75  per  bbl. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  retailers  and  bakers 
from  $9  75  up  to  $11  for  common  and  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  quiet  at  $6  75  for  the 
former,  and  200  barrels  of  the  latter  at  $4  37  per  bbl. 

Grain. — Only  a  small  amount  of  Wheat  offered  on 
'Change,  and  the  demand  is  not  as  active ;  sales  of 
5000  bushels  Tennessee  at  $2  14  per  bushel;  1100 
bushels  i^ood  Penna.  at  $2  11;  500  bushels  Western 
at  $  2  12,  and  a  small  lot  of  good  Southern  white  at 
$2  25.  3000  bushels  Penna.  Rye  sold  at  $1  20,  and  a 
small  lot  at  $1  23.  Corn  is  scarce — 3000  bushels  old 
yellow  sold  at  95  a  96c.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand, 
and  4000  bushels  prime  Delaware  sold  at  43c  per  bu. 


Cattj.e  Market. — The  cattle  market  during  the 
past  week  has  been  well  supplied.  Beef  cattle  solil 
at  from  ifiS  to  $9  50  per  100  lbs.  ;  sheep,  from  $2  75 
to  $4  50  per  head;  cows  and  calves  at  $25  to  |60  ; 
hogs,  from  $8  50  to  $9  per  100  lbs. 

/  \HEbTKKFlEl7ir^ARDlJ\G  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYi. — The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HEiNRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3m.  pd. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  contmue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  15— 2m.     'Eldridge^s  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  IS  .  J- 

YBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to        JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

Refere/ices. 
Charles  Stoices,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N*  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,  Philada., 

Fri?icij}al  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

(JEASONEU  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and 
^  for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

R.  A.  Williams,  i 
J.  J.  Williams,  V 
8th  mo.  4— 3m.  F.  Shoemaker.  \ 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb. 
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The  Christian  Ministry,  a  free  Ministry — Legal 
Provision —  Voluntary  Payment —  Objections 
to  a  Theological  Education  for  the  Ministry. 
By  the  late  JoiiN  Jackson  of  Darby . 

[Continued  fiom  page  531 . j 

The  minister  is  tempted  to  please  his  hearers 
by  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  the  infltience  of  this 
temptation  is  to  impair  his  sincerity  as  well  as 
his  independence.  He  is  thereby  induced  to 
gratify  his  hearers^  and  even  sometimes  to  up- 
hold them  in  their  evil  conduct  and  practices. 
In  conversation  with  one  of  those  ministers  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  ofiice  of  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress, we  had  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  reference 
to  the  evils  of  war  and  slavery,  when  he  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  without  any  wish  for  conceal- 
ment, that  he  could  not  speak  against  those  evils, 
without  the  certain  danger  of  losing  his  appoint- 
ment. Nor  will  it  be  denied  that,  in  this  coun- 
try, there  are  a  large  number  of  ministers  who 
uphold  war  and  slavery,  because  it  is  made  their 
interest  to  do  so  ;  while  another  cla?»,  who  really 
believe  both  war  and  slavery  are  incompatible 
with  Christianity,  are  prevented  from  crying 
aloud  against  these  great  national  sins,  because 
they  know  such  preaching  would  not  suit  their 
employers.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  evils 
and  temptations  which  result  from  the  principle 
of  remuneration,  but  by  adopting  the  practice  of 
Jesus,  and  making  the  ministry  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  any  expectation  or  prospect  of  pecuni- 
ary reward.  That  there  are  honorable  excep- 
tions to  the  class  of  ministers  we  iiavc  above 
alluded  to,  we  freely  admit ;  but  these  exceptions 
never  can  prevent  the  evils  of  the  system — they 
are  inseparable  from  the  system  itself. 

The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord;  ''If  any  man  speak,"  snys  tlie  apostle, 
"  let  him  speak  as  the  oracle  of  God.  If  any 
minister,  lot  him  minister  in  the  ability  which 


Grod  giveth."  Now,  if  these  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  it  is  clear  that  a  minister  cannot  en- 
gage beforehand  to  preach  when  others  desire  it, 
or  to  make  a  contract  which  binds  him  to  preach 
on  condition  that  his  hearers  shall  pay  him  for 
his  preaching.  He  ought  only  to  preach  when 
he  feels  the  love  of  God,  and  the  ability  which 
he  giveth"  strong  enough  to  induce  him,  without 
the  expectation  of  reward 

A  late  writer  (J.  J.  Gurney)  has  made  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject : — ''  According 
to  our  apprehension,  the  hiring  of  preachers  de- 
grades the  character,  and  corrupts  the  practical 
operation  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  system  is  closely  connected 
with  the  notion,  that  the  preacher  may  exercise 
his  high  functions  on  the  authority,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  man  ;  and,  iu  practice,  it 
obviously  tends,  in  a  very  injurious  manner,  to 
confirm  and  establish  that  notion.  Were  it  true 
that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  properly  the 
work  of  man,  requiring  no  other  sanction  than 
his  appointment,  and  no  other  forces  than  his  ex- 
ertions, no  objection  whatever  could  be  made  to 
such  a  method  of  proceeding.  In  that  case,  it 
would  arise  out  of  those  fundamental  laws  of 
justice,  which  ought  ever  to  regulate  transactions 
between  man  and  man.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
opposite  principle  allowed — no  sooner  is  it  ad- 
mitted that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the 
work  of  the  Lord  :  that  it  can  be  exercised  only 
in  virtue  of  his  appointment,  and  only  through 
the  effusions  of  his  spirit  :  and  that  man  has  no 
power  to  command,  and  no  authority  to  restrain, 
the  influence  which  leads  into  such  a  service — no 
sooner  are  these  things  understood  and  allowed, 
than  the  compact  which  binds  the  minister  to 
preach,  on  the  condition  that  his  hearers  shall 
pay  him  for  his  preaching,  assumes  the  character 
of  absolute  inconsistency  with  the  spirituality  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Though  I  preach  the  Gospel,"  says  the 
apostle  Paul,  "  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of :  for 
necessity  is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  i»j  nic  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel :  for  if  1  do  this  thin};  will- 
ingly, 1  have  a  reward  :  but  if  against  my  will, 
a  diaprusadon  of  (he  go^prl  is  committrd  unto 

Theologians  have  been  obliged  to  rest  their 
arguments  for  clerical  support  on  ambiguous 
texts  of  Scripture,  there  not  being  a  single  in- 
stance where  any  writer  of  the  New  Testament 
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has  unequivocally  sanctioaed  it,  nor  a  shadow  of 
evidence  that  the  apostles  received  a  pecuniary 
compensation  for  their  ministry,  or  that  anything 
like  a  stipulated  salary  was  given  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  says,  T  have  coveted 
no  man's  silver  or  gold  or  apparel ;  yea,  your- 
selves know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  to 
my  necessities  and  to  them  that  were  with  me. 
I  have  shown  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labor- 
ing you  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." However  unfashionable  it  would  be  in 
our  day  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  a  popular 
church  to  earn  his  bread  and  support  himself 
and  family  at  so  humble  a  trade  as  tent-making, 
yet  such  appears  to  have  been  the  simplicity  of 
apostolic  practice. 

Professor  Schaff,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,'^  after  quoting  numerous  Scripture 
texts  which  he  thinks  are  favorable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  ministerial  support,  including  some 
passages  which  plainly  have  reference  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  is  obliged  to  make  the  following 
admission  :  *'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  there  was  at  this  period  any  regular  and 
fixed  salary  for  ministers.  Many,  like  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  rabbis,  may  have 
continued  their  former  trades  in  connection  with 
their  new  calling,  and  may  thus  have  earned  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  subsistence.  At  all 
events,  those  who  had  the  right  spirit  contented 
themselves  with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life.'' 
Page  505. 

If,  however,  we  had  the  clearest  evidence  that 
the  apostles  were  hireling  preachers,  it  would 
only  prove  that  this  corruption  of  Christianity 
was  introduced  earlier  than  the  time  assigned  it 
by  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  have  selected  the  example  of  Jesus  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  we  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  he  never  received  a  salary  for 
preaching  the  gospel — nor  expected  the  reward 
of  man.  We  insist  that  his  ministry  was  also- 
lutely  free  ;  and  this  being  the  universal  admis- 
sion of  Christians,  ought  to  settle  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  ministry  of  those  who  profess 
to  follow  his  example. 

One  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  advocates 
of  the  principle  of  remuneration,  is  founded  in 
the  opinion  that  the  functions  of  a  Christian 
minister  cannot  be  performed  without  an  educa- 
tion in  some  theological  seminary ;  that,  in  order 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  man  must 
necessarily  devote  his  youth  and  early  manhood 
to  such  studies,  as  will  prepare  him  for  the  pulpit, 
and  that  in  the  effort  to  acquire  these  qualifica- 
tions, he  is  thereby  prevented  from  maintaining 
himself. 

When  Jesus  selected  his  apostles,  he  chose 
them  from  among  the  illiterate  fishermen  of 


Galilee.  The  first  minister  of  his  appointment 
was  an  uneducated  woman,  whose  preaching 
made  the  first  converts  to  Christianity.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  he  did  not  consider  human 
learning  go  essential  to  the  ministry  as  the  present 
practice  of  educating  men  for  that  station  would 
seem  to  imply.  The  apostle  Paul,  who  main- 
tained himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hand, 
while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  in  des- 
cribing a  Christian  minister,  says  :  "  He  must  be 
blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  given 
to  hospitality ;  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine, 
no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  patient, 
not  covetous;  not  a  brawler;  of  good  report;  an 
example  to  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversa- 
tion, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity. 
Content  with  food  and  raiment,  avoiding  vain 
disputation  ;  following  after  righteousness,  godli- 
ness, faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.  Avoiding 
profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called — strong  in  the  grace  that 
is  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  striving  about  words  to  no 
profit,  but  to  the  subverting  of  the  hearers ; 
avoiding  foolish  and  unlearned  questions,  know- 
ing that  they  do  gender  strife ;  just,  holy,  tem- 
perate, and  in  all  things  showing  himself  a 
pattern  of  good  works." 

Now,  all  these  qualifications  may  be  attained 
without  an  education  in  a  theological  seminary. 

If  we  attend  to  historical  facts,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  the  Christian  religion  flourished  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  and  spread  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  at  the  time  when  its  ministers  were 
chiefly  plain  and  illiterate  men.  The  church 
then  enjoyed  the  greatest  degree  of  harmony ; 
but  as  soon  as  a  theological  education  began  to 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  qualification  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  the  most  violent  controversies 
were  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
features  of  the  gospel  became  obscured  by  the 
visionary  speculations  of  men.  The  following 
quotations  from  Mosheim's  Ec.  History  will  illus- 
trate this  fact : — 

"  We*soe  from  the  conversion  of  a  great  part 
of  mankind  to  the  gospel  by  the  ministry  of  plain 
and  illiterate  men,  the  progress  of  Christianity 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  human  means,  but  to  a 
divine  'power." 

At  this  time  (the  first  century,)  there  was 
not  the  least  controversy  about  those  capital 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  were  afterwards 
so  keenly  debated  in  the  church.  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  bishops  of  these  times  were 
plain  and  illiterate  men." 

"  The  method  of  teaching  the  sacred  doctrines 
of  religion  was  at  this  time  most  simple,  far  re- 
moved from  all  the  subtle  rules  of  philosophy, 
and  all  the  precepts  of  human  art." 

"  This  appears  abundantly,  not  only  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  butalso  in  all  those  in  the 
second  century  which  have  survived  the  ruins  of 
time.    Neither  did  the  apostles  or  their  disciples 
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ever  think  of  collecting  into  a  regular  system  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
of  demonstrating  them  in  a  scientific  or  geometri- 
cal order.  The  beauty  and  candid  simplicity  of 
these  early  ages  rendered  these  philosophical 
niceties  unnecessary  j  and  the  great  study  of 
those  who  embraced  the  gospel  was  more  to  ex- 
press its  divine  influence  in  their  dupositions  and 
actions,  than  to  examine  its  doctrines  with  an  ex- 
cessive curiosity,  or  to  explain  them  by  the  rules 
cf  human  wisdom/' 

<'The  number  of  learned  men,  which  was  very 
small  in  the  preceding  century,  grew  considera- 
bly in  this,  and  the  Christian  doctors  began  to 
introduce  their  subtle  and  obscure  erudition  into 
the  religion  of  Jesus ;  to  involve  in  the  darkness 
of  vain  philosophy  some  of  the  principal  truths 
of  Christianity,  that  had  been  revealed  with  the 
utmost  plainness,  and  were  indeed  obvious  to 
the  meanest  capacity— but  this  venerable  simpli- 
city was  of  short  duration  ;  its  beauty  was  gradu- 
ally effaced  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  human 
learning,  and  the  dark  subtleties  of  imaginary 
science.'^ 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of 
learning,  or  speak  of  it  as  a  disparagement  to 
any  man.  The  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  a  moral  duty — he  who  neglects  this 
duty  dishonors  the  Giver  of  them,  and  has  a  pro- 
portionate deduction  made  from  the  sura  total  of 
his  happiness.  Eut  to  say  a  man  must  study 
divinity,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  mechanic 
would  learn  a  trade,  or  a  student  prepare  himself 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  or  law,  with  a  view 
to  become  a  minister  of  Christ,  is  to  convert  the 
gospel  into  a  commodity  of  commerce,  which  may 
be  acquired  by  human  effort,  and  disposed  of  for 
pecuniary  gain. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CAPITAL  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

It  is  a  consolation  for  all  right  minded  young 
men  in  this  country,  that  though  they  may  not 
be  able  to  command  as  much  pecuniary  capital 
as  they  would  wish  to  commence  business 
themselves,  yet  there  is  a  moral  capital  which 
they  can  have,  that  will  weigh  as  much  as  money 
with  those  people  whose  opinion  is  worth  having. 
And  it  does  not  take  a  great  while  to  accumulate 
a  respectable  amount  of  capital.  It  consists  in 
truth,  honesty  and  integrity ;  to  which  may  be 
added  decision,  firmness,  courage  and  persever- 
ance. With  these  qualities,  there  arc  few  obsta- 
cles which  cannot  be  overcome.  Friends  spring 
up  and  surround  such  a  young  man  almost  ms  if 
by  magic.  Confidence  flows  out  to  him,  and 
business  accumulates  on  his  hands  faster  than 
he  can  ask  it.  And  in  a  few  short  years  such  a 
young  man  is  far  in  advance  of  many,  who  started 
with  him,  having  equal  talents,  and  larger  pecu- 
niary means;  ere  long  our  young  friend  stands 
foremost,    the   honored,    trusted,    and  loved. 


Would  that  we  could  induce  every  youthhful 
reader  to  commence  life  on  the  principle  that 
moral  capital  is  the  thing  after  all. 


PAUL  AND  AGRIPPA. 
Concluded  from  page  533. 

The  difference  between  the  almost  and  the  en- 
tire Christian  would  seem  to  be  but  a  slight  dif- 
ference. The  almost  Christian,  one  would  sup- 
pose, might  easily  and  naturally  develop  into  the 
entire  Christian.  And  so  he  might,  and  so  he 
often  does  ;  and  when  this  development  is  going 
on,  when  the  progress  is  steadily  upward  as  well 
as  onward,  the  difference  is  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind, — the  difference  between  the  opening 
blossom  and  the  perfect  flower.  But  when  the 
progress  ceases,  then  the  difference  is  real  and 
wide.  Have  you  not  sometimes  observed  a 
beautiful  bud,  which  seemed  almost  ready  to  ex- 
pand into  the  flower,  stop  in  its  development,  its 
leaves  not  unfolding,  and  losing  their  fresh  and 
living  hues,  and  assuming  the  withered,  yellow 
appearance  of  premature  decay  ?  Place  that 
poor  bud,  with  the  worm  in  its  heart,  and  its 
faded  leaves,  by  the  side  of  the  rose  in  its  per- 
fectness  of  form  and  radiance  of  beauty;  in 
them  you  have  a  type  of  the  almost  Christian, 
him  in  whom  the  spirit  of  religion  opened  only 
to  die;  and  of  the  entire  Christian,  him  in  whom 
the  religious  spirit  daily  and  hourly  grows  in 
beauty  and  in  peace.  How  great  the  difference  ! 
It  is  not  a  difference  of  degree,  but  of  kind, — 
the  difference  between  life  and  death.  The  al- 
most Christian  must  have  a  constant  tendency 
upward,  or  he  will  have  a  constant  tendency 
downward  ;  and  unless  his  tendency  be  upward, 
the  difference  between  him  and  the  entire  Chris- 
tian is  not  only  real  and  wide,  but  it  is  radical. 
It  reaches  to  the  very  root  of  character  ;  it  pene- 
trates to  the  inmost  core  of  being. 

There  are  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Al- 
legany range,  two  streamlets  starting  from  springs 
but  a  few  feet  apart  from  each  other;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  little  streams  might  readily 
mingle  and  flow  on  together  througli  their  whole 
course.  But  no  ;  though  the  divergence  at  first 
is  but  slight,  it  gradually  increase?!,  and,  as  you 
follow  each  for  a  short  distance,  you  find,  that, 
while  the  one  goes  toward  the  rising,  the  other 
makes  its  way  steadily  toward  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  rivers  into  which  they  widen  out,  are 
separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  bv  mighty 
mountain-barriers,  though  the  springs  from  which 
they  rise,  are  separated  but  by  a  distatioe  which 
an  infant  could  niea>ure.  80  with  the  character 
of  the  almost  Cliristian  of  the  Agrippa  stamp  ; 
and  of  tlie  entire  Christian  of  the  stamp  of  8t. 
Paul.  Though  at  first  the  divergence  may  seem 
slight,  it  is  as  rral  as  between  the  .Mlogany. 
strean)lets  :  aixl  at  Inst  it  finds  its  moasnre  »iot 
in  hundreds  of  miles,  but  in  the  di  tauee  wliich 
intervenes  between  the  higliost  heaven  and  tlie 
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lowest  hell.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  peace, 
the  purity,  the  nobleness,  the  magnanimity,  the 
infinite  bliss,  into  which  genuine  piety  expands 
and  finds  its  ultimate  and  fitting  expression ; 
picture  to  yourselves,  the  unrest,  the  impurity, 
the  meanness,  the  hollowness,  the  degradation, 
the  utter  destitution  of  all  true  happiness,  in 
which  impiety  finds  its  last  result,  and  you  have 
a  fitting  and  unexaggerated  representation  of  the 
final  issues  of  the  spirit,  which  St.  Paul  and 
King  Agrippa  respectively  represent,  — of  the  al- 
most and  the  altogether  Christian. 

And  now,  if,  turning  back  from  the  results  in 
which  these  characters  ultimate  themselves,  we 
ask  in  what  this  difference,  which  we  have  found 
to  be  so  radical,  consists,  I  think  we  shall  find 
the  answer  to  be  simply  this  :  St.  Paul  was 
faithful  to  Ms  religious  convictions :  Agrippa 
was  unfaitJful.  It  is  not  that  St.  Paul's  reli- 
gious privileges  were  so  much  greater  than  those 
of  Agrippa  ;  it  is  not  that  the  one  had  so  much 
more  light  than  the  other.  Agrippa  had  light 
enough  to  have  lightened  his  pathway  to  the  re- 
gion of  eternal  day  ;  but  that  light  he  would  not 
walk  in,  but  sufi'ered  it  to  pass  from  him,  and 
thus  left  himself  nothing  but  darkness,  in  which 
to  grope  his  way  to  the  region  of  -rayless  night. 
The  radical  difference  in  the  characters  described 
consists  in  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  to  one's 
conviction.  The  almost  Christian  is  convinced 
of  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Good  Sove- 
reign ;  but  he  is  not  true  to  his  conviction.  He 
acts  not  up  to  it;  he  lives  not  in  accordance 
with  it.  God  is  not  in  his  life  j  God  is  not  in 
his  thoughts;  and  the  temple  of  his  mind,  no 
longer  illumined  by  that  glorious  presence,  the 
divine  Shechinah,  becomes  dark  and  desolate, 
and  life  becomes  profitless  and  barren. 

The  almost  Christian  is  convinced  of  the  great 
fact  of  immortality ;  but  he  is  not  true  to  his 
conviction.  He  lives  not  as  becomes  an  heir  of 
immortality.  He  sees  that  great,  awakening 
light ;  but  he  lives  as  if  it  had  never  dawned 
upon  his  mind  or  thrown  its  radiance  over  his 
life ;  and  so  that  light  becomes  dimmer,  until,  at 
last,  it  is  like  that  dull,  red  sombre  light,  which 
in  the  evening  we  sometimes  see  in  the  west, 
when  gloomy  clouds  cover  almost  the  whole  hori- 
zon, and  which  light  we  know  must  soon  utterly 
disappear  and  be  lost  in  the  coming  night,  in- 
stead of  being  like  that  clear,  pure,  animating  radi- 
ance, which  in  the  morning  betokens  the  uprising 
of  the  sun  and  the  coming  on  of  a  glorious  day. 

The  almost  Christian  is  convinced  of  the  du- 
ty of  living  an  earnest,  devout,  religious  life  ; 
but  he  is  not  true  to  his  conviction.  He  feels 
that  he  ought  to  pray;  but  he  does  not  pray. 
He  feels  that  he  ought  to  exert  a  religious  influ- 
ence over  companions  and  friends ;  but  he  does 
cot  exert  this  religious  influence.  He  sees,  per- 
haps, that  some  of  his  companions  have  habits, 
whether  of  self-indulgence,  or  of  neglect  of  right- 


ful and  God-appointed  duties;  and  he  feels  that 
he  ought  by  earnest  words,  and  the  daily  pre- 
sentation of  a  character  strong  in  Christian  prin- 
ciple and  lustrous  with  a  pure  and  holy  spirit, 
to  help  these  companions  break  the  thraldom  in 
which  they  are  bound,  and  enter  into  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  men  free.  This  he  feels 
that  he  ought  to  do ;  but  this  he  does  not  do. 
The  earnest  word  is  not  spoken ;  the  winning, 
animating  principle  is  not  presented;  the  com- 
panions are  not  aided  in  their  life-journey;  and 
in  the  meanwhile,  he  himself  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing life's  end:  and  oh,  th^  dreary  unrest,  the  utter 
destitution  of  real  peace,  as  he  feels  how  untrue 
he  has  been  to  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  God. 

In  unfaithfulness  to  his  convictions  do  we  find 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  almost  Chris- 
tian. It  is  not  that  he  has  not  light,  but  that 
he  does  not  walk  in  it.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
not  strength,  but  that  he  does  not  use  it.  It  is 
not  that  he  has  not  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  the 
high  and  important  duties  which  in  the  light  of 
this  life  are  clear  and  distinct ;  but  that,  Agrip- 
pa-like,  he  shuts  his  eye  to  the  all-surrounding 
radiance,  and  turns  away  from  conviction,  though 
it  speaks  with  all  the  earnestness  and  persua- 
siveness of  St.  Paul ;  and  reclines  again  upon 
the  couch  of  luxurious  ease,  and  yields  himself  to 
the  earthly  influences,  which.  Siren-like,  allure 
him  to  an  inglorious  grave. 

Let  not  Agrippa  be  the  type,  the  representative 
of  our  characters — let  us  be  true  to  our  own  deep- 
est and  best  convictions,  and,  with  St.  Paul,  aim 
to  be  not  almost  but  altogether  Christian.  Then 
will  our  lives  have  a  Pauline  earnestness,  and 
we  will  enjoy  peace  kindred  to  that  in  which  the 
great  Apostle  rejoiced.  Then  being  able  to  say 
with  him,  to  live  is  Christ,"  we  will 
also  be  able  to  say,  ^'  to  die  is  gain."  Take  who 
will  the  life  of  Agrippa,  with  his  crown  and  scep- 
tre, with  his  palace  and  his  wealth ;  but  give  me 
the  life  of  Paul,  with  the  heart  of  Paul  and  the 
peace  of  Paul,  and  I  covet  not  the  palace,  I  ask 
not  the  diadem.  The  lowliest  lot  on  earth,  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  altogether  a  Christian, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  highest  lot,  attend- 
ed with  the  consciousness,  that,  though  in  out- 
ward seeming  one  may  be  almost  a  Christian,  in 
reality  he  is  altogether  unchristian. 

Paul  and  Agrippa  stand  before  us  as  types  of 
characters,  representatives  of  lives,  utterly  un- 
like and  antagonistic, — the  almost,  the  altogether 
Christian.  Do  these  characters  ever  seem  to  ap- 
proximate ?  And  does  the  difference  between 
them  ever  appear  slight  and  unimportant  ?  Be- 
hold Paul  ever  ascending,  and  Agrippa  ever  de- 
scending. Shall  we  ascend  with  the  one,  or  sink 
with  the  other  ? 


^'Nothing,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "does  so  es- 
tablish the  mind  amidst  the  rollings  and  turbu- 
lence of  present  things,  as  both  a  look  above 
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them  and  a  look  beyond  them ;  above  them  to 
the  steady  and  good  hand  by  which  they  are 
ruled  ;  and  beyond  them  to  the  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful end  to  which  by  that  hand  they  will  be 
brought/' 

"  The  Great  Counsellor,"  says  Thomas  Brooks, 
^^puts  clouds  and  darkness  round  about  Him, 
bidding  us  follow  at  his  beck  through  the  cloud, 
promising  an  uninterrupted  and  eternal  sunshine 
on  the  other  side." 


Extracts  from  a  Memoir  o/RiCHARD  Reynolds, 
hy  his  grand-daughter. 

(Continued  from  page  515.) 

Richard  Reynolds's  habits  and  mode  of  life 
were  marked  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity  ; 
the  furniture  of  his  house,  his  table,  and  his  es- 
tablishment throughout  were  strictly  regulated 
by  a  desire  to  avoid  all  ornament  or  expensive 
luxury. 

The  meetings  for  maintaining  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  were  viewed  by  Richard  Reynolds  as 
highly  important,  and  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  attend  them  regularly,  and  so  far  as  his  diffi- 
dent disposition  would  permit,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  During 
forty  years  he  was  never  once  absent  from  the 
general  annual  meeting  held  in  London.  He 
thus  writes  to  a  friend  on  this  subject : — 

"  Thy  sentiments  respecting  our  meetings  for 
disciplioe,  and  the  necessity  that  a  degree  of  the 
same  spirit  under  which  they  were  established 
should  influence  those  who  are  active  in  them, 
are  perfectly  just,  and  under  that  impression  there 
is  little  danger  of  thy  too  hastily  interfering  in 
the  conducting  of  them  ;  but  let  not  a  conscious- 
ness that  there  still  remains  something  to  be  done 
in  thy  own  vineyard,  prevent  thee  from  doing 
what  may  be  in  thy  power  for  promoting  the  good 
of  others,  whether  of  the  Society  at  large,  or  of 
individuals,  assured  that  a  faithful  discharge  of 
duty  in  the  ability  given,  will  increase  thy  own 
strength  as  well  as  thy  own  peace  ;  for  if  we 
defer  endeavoring  to  serve  others  till  there  is  no 
room  for  improvement  at  home,  we  shall  attempt 
but  little  and  effect  less  ;  nor,  when  we  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  talents  committed  to  us,  can 
we  expect  to  receive  a  reward,  but  in  proportion 
to  our  improvement  of  them." 

Although,  then,  his  natural  disposition  and 
tastes  would  probably  have  led  him,  under  the 
ordinary  influences  of  society,  to  follow  a  variety 
of  pursuits,  which  in  themselves  he  could  not 
condemn,  yet  he  had  grown  up  under  tlie  belief 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  yield  liis  private  opinions 
to  those  held  by  others,  whom  heestootncd  more 
highly  than  iiimself ;  and  as  throngh  life  it  was 
his  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  be  a  consistent 
Friend,  his  conduct  was  always  irreproachable, 
even  in  the  small  as  in  the  more  important  points 
inculcated  in  the  rules  and  precepts  of "  the 
Society. 


He  possessed  a  decided  taste  for  pictures  and 
engravings,  and  made  a  small  collection  of  valu- 
able prints.  But  here,  his  scrupulous  spirit 
thought  it  right  to  deny  self,  and  in  consistency 
with  his  high  ideas  of  duty,  as  steward  of  the 
talents  intrusted  to  him,  he  spent  very  little 
money  upon  these  or  any  similar  gratifications. 
Books  he  bought  more  freely,  yet  still  under 
much  limitation. 

In  1776  he  had  a  severe  and  dangerous  attack 
of  fever,  and  now  when  his  religious  faith  was 
called  upon  to  meet  the  possible  approach  of 
death,  he  experienced  its  sustaining  power ;  this 
faith,  and  the  remembrance  not  of  any  works  of 
righteousness,  but  of  the  integrity^  as  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  with  which 
he  had  desired  to  be  made  comformable  to  the 
will  of  his  Maker,  enabled  him  to  attain  a  degree 
of  hope,  which  could  and  did  support  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial. 

He  was  very  conscious  of  the  effects  of  his 
physical  temperament  upon  his  mental  powers 
and  inward  peace,  from  which  he  suffered  so 
much,  and  he  submitted  to  it  as  a  discipline 
wisely  and  mercifully  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
his  faith,  and  the  more  complete  purification  of 
his  spirit. 

At  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  so  closely  engaged  in  business,  that,  to  save 
time,  even  his  dinner  was  sent  down  to  him  at 
his  office,  he  never  transacted  any  business  after 
eight  on  Saturday  night.  In  this  connection  the 
following  recollections  of  Richard  Reynolds,  by 
one  nearly  related  to  him,  will  not  be  out  of 
place;  and  though  not  containing  any  important 
incident,  and  although  some  of  the  anecdotes  are 
of  a  very  trifling  description,  they  are,  to  some 
extent,  characteristic* 

Onr  uncle  Reynolds's  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  very  striking,  and  evidently 
arose  from  a  genuine  love  for  heavenly  employ- 
ment, and  not  from  Jewish  ideas  of  the  .duty. 
Regularly  every  Saturday  evening,  it  was  his* 
custom  to  remove  such  books  as  were  lying  about, 
which  were  not  of  a  decidedly  religious  tendency. 
He  w.ished  all  his  household  to  finish  their  work 
as  early  in  the  day  as  possible,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  he  liked  to  see  us  put  b}-  our  work,  or 
whatever  employment  we  might  be  engaged  in. 
On  Sunday,  every  servant  in  the  house  attended 
both  the  morning  and  evening  meeting,  no  cue 
staying  at  home  to  prepare  dinner,  which  he 
used  to  say,  *  is  always  better  cooked  the  day  it 
does  itself,  than  on  any  olher.*  After  dinner, 
when  he  had  taken  a  short  rest,  tlie  domestics 
wore  called  into  the  parlor,  each  having  a  Bible, 
and  seldom  appearing  unaccompanied  by  one  or 
more  of  their  friends,  whom  they  had  permission 
to  invite  on  these  occasions;  and  I  have  often  seen 


♦  Those  recollpctions  refer  to  the  later  period  of 
Richard  Reynolds's  life. 
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a  large  company.  When  all  were  seated,  the 
servants,  after  a  short  pause,  proceeded  to  read 
aloud  a  chapter  selected  by  my  uncle,  the  oldest 
servant  beginning,  and  the  rest  following,  each 
taking  a  verse  successively.  My  uncle  then  read 
a  chapter  himself,  generally  making  a  few  ap- 
posite remarks  upon  it ;  then  followed  another 
short  silence,  and  the  little  meeting  was  con- 
cluded. After  tea,  the  whole  family  went  again 
to  meeting.  When  we  returned,  we  had  supper, 
which  was  a  very  pleasant  meal — my  uncle,  by 
his  own  lively  manners  and  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, encouraging  those  around  him  to  converse 
freely.  A  short  reading  in  the  Bible  closed  the 
day.  His  consideration  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  his  servants  was  most  exemplary, 
and  he  never  received  anything  from  them  with- 
out thanking  them  courteously.  On  leaving 
home  he  always  shook  hands  with  each.  He 
rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  his  study- 
fire  was  always  left  over-night  prepared  for  his 
lighting  it  himself ;  his  time  was  chiefly  passed 
in  reading  and  devotion.  After  breakfast,  it 
was  his  habit  to  retire  to  his  study,  where  he  re- 
mained until  noon — he  then  generally  went  out 
alone  on  some  errand  of  mercy,  or  to  attend  one 
or  another  of  the  numerous  committees  on  which 
he  acted.  Two  mornings  in  the  week  he  attended 
the  Friends*  Meeting,  and  on  these  occasions,  as 
well  as  on  the  Sundays,  no  weather  was  ever 
known  to  keep  him  at  home. 

In  the  evening  of  every  day,  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  read wheo 
the  clock  struck  ten,  candles  were  brought  in 
ready  lighted,  and  every  one  was  expected  to 
retire  for  the  night  A  young  relation  (not  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends)  arriving,  on 
a  visit  one  evening  at  tea-time,  my  uncle  said  to 
him,  '  I  shall  be  glad  of  thy  company  as  long  as 
thou  likest  to  stay;  but  remember,  ten  o'clock  is 
the  hour  at  which  I  choose  all  who  are  in  my 
house  to  go  to  bed  ! 

"  Of  his  extensive  charitable  acts  so  much  is 
known  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  advert  to 
them  'j  yet  those  that  were  hidden  were  parti- 
cularly indicative  of  the  quickness  and  delicacy 
of  his  benevolent  sympathies.  One  of  these  was 
the  pleasure  ho  in  took  enabling  those  who  were 
themselves  in  limited  circumstances  to  assist  the 
poor  and  distressed,  by  placing  money  in  their 
hands  for  that  purpose.  I  have  myself  been  thus 
favored  by  him,  and  well  remember  his  very 
words  on  one  occasion  and  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  as  he  said,  *  My  dear,  I  wish  thee  to  take 
this,  (giving  me  what  appeared  to  me  a  large 
sum,)  thou  canst  not  alway  relieve  the  distressed 
as  thou  would'st  wish — but  I  charge  the  tell  no 
one — the  injunction  is  not  enough  obeyed,  "  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth.'^'  His  generosity  was  not  confined  to 
merely  benevolent  objects. 

As  an  instance  of  his  readiness  to  serve  others, 


and  of  the  great  good  often  resulting  from  a  small 
action,  the  following  anecdote  related  to  one  of 
the  family  by  Dr.  Jephson,  of  Leamington,  may 
be  mentioned.  Richard  Reynolds,  who  was 
travelling  through  Nottingham,  met  with  some 
slight  accident,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon^  whose 
assistant,  a  mere  lad,  came  in  his  place.  My 
grandfather  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  young  Jephson  alluded  to 
the  desire  he  had  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  which  were  at  that  time  being  de- 
livered in  the  town,  which  would  be  of  essential 
service  to  him,  but  said  he  had  not  the  means  of 
paying  for  them.  The  patient  listened  atten- 
tively, and,  with  his  usual  kindness,  interested 
himself  in  this  young  man,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  him  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, gave  him  five  guineas.  We  might  specu- 
late on  the  possibility  that,  but  for  this  timely 
aid.  Dr.  Jephson  might  not  have  risen  to  his 
future  eminence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GALLERY  TEXTS. 

I  have  long  ago  heard  the  expression  Gallery 
Texts,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  some 
of  the  language  which  is  familiar  to  our  ears,  is 
not  that  of  Scripture.  Perhaps  many  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  one  of  this  character, 
which  we  sometimes  have  heard  in  our  galleries, 
and  which  is  so  often  repeated  by  all  societies, 
has  been  searched  for  in  vain  in  the  Bible,  viz., 
"  A  Saviour,  or  I  die;  a  Redeemer,  or  I  perish." 

Another  expression,  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  tliose  most  acceptable  in  the  Divine 
sight  had  more  than  an  average  portion  of  af- 
fliction, if  in  the  Scriptures,  has  not  been  found 
by  the  writer,  viz.,  "  Gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  and 
acceptable  men  (and  women)  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction.'^ 


SELF  EDUCATION. 

The  education,  moral  and  intellectual  of  every 
individual,  must  be  chiefly  his  own  work.  There 
is  a  prevailing  and  a  fatal  mistake  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  if  a  young 
man  be  sent  first  to  a  grammar  school,  and  then 
to  college,  he  must  of  course  become  a  scholar ; 
and  the  pupil  himself  is  apt  to  imagine  he  is  to 
become  the  mere  passive  recipient  of  instruction, 
as  he  is  of  the  light  and  atmosphere  which  sur- 
round him.  But  this  dream  of  indolence  must 
be  dissipated  and  you  must  be  awakened  to  the 
important  truth,  that,  if  you  aspire  to  excellence, 
you  must  become  active  and  vigorous  co-operators 
with  your  teachers,  and  work  out  your  own  dis- 
tinction with  an  ardor  that  cannot  be  quenched, 
a  perseverance  that  considers  nothing  done  while 
any  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
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To  the  Editors  of  Friendg'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  article  was  written  with  a  good 
aim,  and,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  publish  it 
in  your  valuable  little  paper,  you  will  oblige  one 
who  is  anxious  to  do,  in  any  way,  what  good  she 
can  in  the  world.  E.  P. 

Pittshurg,  Pa.,  Oct.  22d,  1855. 

TEMPER. 

The  influence  that  a  gentle  tempered  woman 
exerts  over  her  husband,  children  and  servants, 
is  of  the  healthiest  and  happiest  kind,  both  for 
body  and  mind.  The  happiness  of  our  lives  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  dependent,  not  only' upon 
the  nature  of  our  own  tempers,  but,  upon  that 
of  those  who  compose  our  family  circle.  We  are 
daily  (nay,  some  of  us  hourly)  suffering  all  the 
discomforts  and  disquiets  of  contact  with  un- 
pleasant tempers,  and  the  sensitive,  nervous  and 
irritable  thus  experiencing  mental  suffering. 

An  ill  tempered  person  may  be  one  of  sense, 
profess  religon  and  practice  general  benevolence, 
and  yet  make  all  around  him  miserable.  No  ex- 
ertion to  overcome  the  habit  of  bad  temper 
should  be  spared ;  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the 
youngest,  can  improve.  There  are  none  born  into 
the  world  whom  Grod  has  made  to  be  torturers  of 
us  in  this  manner;  if  the  right  direction  be  given, 
little  need  we  fear  but  that  the  right  course  will 
be  taken. 

Parents,  teach  your  children  to  be  good 
tempered,  teach  them,  in  conjunction  with  your 
religious  lessons,  that  bad  temper  is  sinful,  the 
same  as  murder,  theft,  falsehood ;  and,  let  it  be 
their  habit  to  speak  kindly,  politely  to  everi/  one, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  like  as  you  would 
have  them  truthful,  obedient  and  respectful. 

If  you  are  not  religious,  for  morality's  sake 
train  their  tempers  ;  for  you  certainly  know  the 
path  of  life  will  be  smoother,  more  beautiful,  and 
happier  to  the  even  tempered  ;  for  philanthropy's 
sake,  send  your  children  into  society,  into  the 
world,  to  be  a  blessing,  not  a  curse  ;  their  tem- 
pers will  tell  on  future  generations.  If  the  better 
parts  of  our  nature  are  appealed  to,  the  evil  will 
continually  weaken  by  the  good  growing  stronger. 

In  woman,  pre-eminently  should  we  look  for 
good  temper,  (do  not  confuse  this  latter  with 
(/ood  nature.)  There  are  many  kinds  of  ill  temper, 
but  whatever  it  be,  banish  it,  dread  it  as  the 
plague,  nay  more,  for  the  latter  can  only  kill 
the  body,  while  the  former  mai/  kill  the  soul. 

Who  are  the  loved  of  earth  ?  the  novitiates 
for  the  better  land?  Those  who  control  their 
passions,  who  hold  well  their  lipa.  L. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  that  those  who  love  God 
and  their  fellow  men  witl\  all  their  hearts  and 
minds,  have  the  gift  of  spiritual  perception,  and 
can,  as  they  walk  through  life  unlock  all  the 
treasures  they  find,  comprehending  them  with  aa 
much  certainty  as  is  consistent  with  the  limited 
.ntcllect  and  many  infirmities  of  human  nature. 


THE   ART    OF  LIVING — FOOD,    FUEL  AND 
CLOTHING. 

The  art  of  living  appears  to  be  but  partially 
understood  in  this  country.  The  spirit  of  ex- 
travagance prevails  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  rich.  The  multitude 
live  too  fast,  and  beyond  their  means.  They 
take  little  thought  for  the  morrow.  When  regu- 
larly employed,  and  at  good  wages,  they  spend 
their  money  not  only  freely  but  lavishly.  Their 
doctrine  seems  to  be,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.'^  This,  too,  is  the  case,  not 
only  with  individuals  who  are  unmarried,  and 
have,  therefore,  to  provide  only  for  themselves, 
but  with  the  heads  of  families.  In  this  respect, 
we  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  to  the  industrial 
!  classes  of  most  European  countries.  There,  a 
little,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  is  made  to  go  a  long 
way.  The  food  is  comparatively  coarse,  though 
substantial,  and  the  clothing  of  a  like  character. 
But  here,  our  system  of  equality  has  so  united 
the  various  classes  and  conditions,  that  even  the 
poor  endeavor  to  compete  with  the  rich,  and  often 
at  much  inconvenience  and  sacrifice.  But  within 
a  few  years,  the  prices  of  provisions  have  increased 
so  enormously,  that  economy  has  become  a 
necessity. 

The  art  of  living  on  limited  means  is  difficult, 
perhaps,  but  necessity  has  stern  laws,  and  fre- 
quently compels  to  privations  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  deemed  impossible. 
The  four  great  wants  are  house  rent,  provisions, 
fuel  and  clothing,  and  all  have  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  wages  of  the  working 
and  industrious  classes,  generally,  have  increased 
somewhat,  but  not  in  ratio  with  the  expenses. 
With  regard  to  house-rent,  the  first  item,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  is  best  to  be  done.  The 
subject  of  model  houses  for  the  poor  has  been 
discussed  again  and  again,  but  with  no  practical 
results.  Land  associations  are  constantly  start- 
ing into  existence,  but  we  hear  of  few  small 
dwellings  erected  through  their  agency.  The 
object  is  praiseworthy,  and  good  will  no  doubt 
come  of  it.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  two  or 
three  years  to  pay  for  a  lot,  a  like  additional 
period  will  probably  elapse  before  a  house  can  be 
put  up.  If  some  association,  animated  by  a  truly 
benevolent  spirit,  would  try  the  experiment  of 
building  one  or  two  hut  drcd  small  houses,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  classes,  and 
with  the  expectation  of  realizing  only  six  per 
cent,  and  repairs,  the  matter  would  bo  fully 
tested.  The  next  pressing  necessity  relates  to 
provisions.  Last  year,  tlie  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  respect,  was  severe  indeed.  We  fear  tliat  the 
prospect  for  the  coming  winter  is  not  encouraging. 
The  prices  of  meats  of  all  kinds  is  en<M'mous,  and 
alfliougli  the  crops  have  been  abundant,  flour 
still  continues  high.  We  recently  threw  out  tho 
idea  of  association,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
these  articles  by  wholesale,  and  at  comparatively 
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moderate  rates,  so  that  they  might  be  sold  to  the 
poor,  at  mid-winter,  on  accommodating  cerms. 
So,  too,  in  reUxtion  to  fuel.    Coal  can  be  obtained 
at  the  present  time  at  from  four  to  five  dollars  a 
ton.    But  the  poor  have  not  the  means  of  supply- 
ing themselves  for  the  winter,  and  are  often  com- 
pelled to  buy  at  retail,  by  the  bushel  or  peck, 
and  at  rates  truly  frightful.    Is  it  not  possible 
to  do  something  in  mitigation  of  this  condition 
of  affiiirs  ?    We  have  in  our  midst  many  truly 
excellent  Benevolent  Societies,  and  some  of  these 
could  not  do  better  than  obtain  large  supplies  of 
fuel,  food  and  clothing  [at  wholesale  rates,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  truly  deserving  in  the 
hour  of  necessity.    The  subject  is  one  well  cal- 
culated to  engage  the  attention  of  the  philan- 
thropist.   The  hints  here  embodied  may  not 
seem  sufficiently  practical,  but  we  indulge  a  hope 
that  they  will  induce  reflection,  and  lead  to  at 
least  an   effort.     Meanwhile,    the   policy  of 
economy  cannot  be  too  earnestly  urged.  All  who 
have  a  true  idea  of  the  world,  its  chances  and 
changes,  should  calculate  as  well  for  the  storm 
as  the  sunshine,  and  endeavor  to  put  something 
by  for  a  rainy  day.    There  are  many  little  super- 
fluities that  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
system  of  saving  once  commenced,  will  be  found 
to  gather  strength  with  time.    Our  wants  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  governed  and  controlled  by 
habit — and  if  we  only  govern  and  restrain  the 
latter,  the  task  of  getting  along  with  moderate 
means,  will  be  found  comparatively  easy.  How 
many,  alas !  have  wasted  in  folly  and  extrava- 
gance, hundreds  and  thousands  that  would  have 
made  them  comfortable  in  the  evening  of  life, 
and  thus  have  robbed  old  age  of  many  of  its 
anxieties. The  individual  moreover,  who  does  not 
look  to  the  future,  is,  indeed,  short-sighted.  As 
well  might  the  traveller  over  the  sandy  desert, 
whose  supply  of  water  is  limited,  exhaust  it  at  a 
single  draught. — Pa.  Inquirer. 

One  Watch  set  Right  will  do  to  set  many  by ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  that  goes  wrong  may 
be  the  means  of  misleading  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  example 
we  individually  set  to  those  around  us. 


OLD  AGE. 

It  is  not  well  that  a  man  should  always  labor. 
His  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  interests  demand 
a  cessation  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some  years  of 
quiet  and  reflection  are  necessary  after  a  life  of 
industry  and  activity.  There  is  more  to  concern 
him  in  life  than  incessant  occupation,  and  its 
product — wealth.  He  who  has  been  a  drudge 
all  his  days  to  one  monotonous  mechanical  pur- 
suit can  hardly  be  fit  for  another  world.  The 
release  from  toil  in  old  age  most  men  have  the 
prospective  pleasure  of ;  and,  in  the  reality,  it  is 
as  pleasing  as  it  is  useful  and  salutary  to  the 
mind.    Such  advantages,  however,  can  only  be 


gained  by  prudence  and  economy  in  youth ;  we 
must  save,  like  the  ant,  before  we  can  hope  to 
have  any  rest  in  the  winter  of  our  days. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  17,  1855. 

For  the  information  of  our  subscribers  gene- 
rally, we  publish  the  following  as  the  rate  of 
postage  charged  on  this  paper  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance at  the  office  where  received. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  this 
County,      ......  Free. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  the 
State,         ....       cts.  per  annum. 

For  the  same,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
-States,       .        .        .        .26  cts.  per  annum. 

TVe  have  received  from  a  correspondent  an 
article  on  Gallery  Texts,''  which  we  believe 
has  been  furnished  with  the  desire  that  oUmsij 
be  found  placing  a  guard  upon  their  lips  that 
they  ascribe  not  to  the  Scriptures  that  which 
cannot  be  found  therein.  We  like  the  idea  of 
^'watching  over  each  other  for  good,"  that  none 
may  go  astray  for  want  of  care.  To  the  texts 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  we  would  add 
another :  Man  is  prone  to  evil  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward.''  The  Scripture  passage  is,  "  Man 
is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 
Are  we  not  too  apt  to  adopt  certain  phraseolo- 
gies familiar  to  us,  to  express  views  which  would 
be  more  instructively  presented  in  language 
that  might  be  given,  if  we  were  willing  to  ap- 
pear in  childlike  simplicity,  heeding  only  the 
voice  of  that  Teacher  who  teacheth  as  man  never 
taught  ? 

VYe  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to 
the  "  Girls'  Department  of  Friends'  Central 
School,"  in  which  there  are  at  this  time  some 
vacancies. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  Schools 
under  our  care  should  be  composed  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends,  and  it  is  hoped  the  vacancies 
now  existing  in  the  Central  School  will  be  filled 
by  such. 

Much  labor  has  been  bestowed  to  render  this 
school  entirely  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Friends,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  fully  equal  to 
any  of  its  class  in  our  city.  We  therefore  hope 
Friends  will  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
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opening,  and  enter  such  of  their  daughters  as 
are  prepared  to  he  admitted. 

Died, — On  the  12th  of  last  month,  Elizabeth 
John,  wife  of  Hiram  John,  of  Ogle  Co.,  Illinois, 
aged  45  years. 

 ,  On  the  30th  of  last  month,  of  scarlet  fever, 

Catharine  L.,  daughter  of  Stephen  Cox,  of  Wheat- 
land, N.  Y.,  aged  nearly  three  years. 

 ,  On  the  29th  of  last  month,  at  Crosswicks, 

N.  J.,  Rebecca  Ellis,  wife  of  Wm.  Ellis,  for- 
merly of  this  city. 

 ,  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.,  Isaac 

Jackson,  aged  81  years — an  elder  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANAC,  by  Joseph  Foulke,  Jr., 
containing  beside  the  usual  Astronomical  Calcu- 
lations, the  times  and  places  of  holding  all  Friends' 
Meetings  on  this  Continent,  with  a  variety  of  in- 
structive and  useful  reading  matter,  may  be  had 
of  the  present  publisher,  Harvey  Griffith,  33^  Mar- 
ket St.,  Philadelphia.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
wholesale  dealers.  This  is  an  annual  visiter  that 
should  find  a  residence  in  every  Friend's  family. 

The  following  has  been  handed  us  for  insertion 
in  the  Intelligencer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  11th 
mo.  9th,  1855, 

The  concern  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  having  been  responded  to  by 
our  members  with  a  great  degree  of  unaminity, 
the  interest  so  generally  manifested,  is  caiase  of 
much  encouragement. 

The  amount  required  was  subscribed  within 
$637.00,  and  this  deficiency  was  assumed  by  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  the 
belief  that  Friends  within  the  limits  of  those 
meetings  that  have  not  yet  subscribed  their  full 
proportion,  would  relieve  them,  by  an  increase  of 
their  subscriptions. 

The  full  amount  of  thirty  three  thousand 
dollars  being  thus  subscribed,  the  Committee  feel 
prepared  to  proceed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  ob- 
ject of  their  appointment,  and  as  the  lot  will  have 
to  be  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  Twelfth  month. 
Friends  will  sec  the  necessity  of  making  collec- 
tions without  delay,  and  forwarding  to  John 
Saunders,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
who  has  been  appointed  Treasurer. 

A  building  Committee  was  also  appointed,  to 
purchase  the  lot,  appoint  Trustees,  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  Yearly  Meeting  properly  secured, 
and  unite  with  a  committee  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  in  erecting 
the  Building. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

James  Martin, 
JosKi'ii  Waunku, 
llicnAiU)  K.  Hktts, 
JouN  Saundkiis. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  A  CORRESPONDENT 
IN  EUROPE. 

^th  mo.  2lst,  1855. 
During  our  stay  in  London,  we  attended  a 
marriage  at  Tottenham  meeting.  The  ceremony 
of  an  English  wedding  among  Friends,  differs 
from  an  American  one,  and  the  difi'erence  I  will 
point  out,  premising  a  little  description  of  the 
meeting  house.  One  thing  strikes  an  American 
as  very  singular  about  the  chapels,  churches  and 
meeting  houses  here.  The  doors  are  invariably 
disfigured  with  placards,  or  written  notices  of 
church  rates,  taxes,  lists  of  voters,  or  similar  ad- 
vertisements, which  are  posted  on  these  conspicu- 
ous places  by  the  parrish  officers.  The  pretty 
Tottenham  house  was  thus  patched,  but  within, 
all  was  tidy  and  neat.  On  either  side  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  anteroom  for  umbrellas,  coats, 
over-shoes,  and  other  arrangements,  with  all  the 
neatness  and  comfort  of  a  private  dwelling.  In 
the  vestibule  stands  a  door-keeper  gloved,  (and 
it  being  wedding  day,  with  a  rose  in  his  coat 
button  hole,)  to  invite  visitors  to  seats.  In  the 
rear  of  the  house  are  two  large  rooms,  one  for 
meetings  of  discipline,  and  the  other  a  committee 
room,  where,  on  this  occasion,  the  company 
collected  before  meeting.  In  the  larger  one  was 
spread  a  table  of  refreshments.  The  floor  of  the 
meeting  house  is  covered  with  thick  matting 
along  the  aisles,  and  the  benches  are  lined 
with  the  same  material,  though  of  finer  quality. 
We  began  to  get  seated,  and  when  quiet  was 
tained,  the  wedding  company  came  in  from  the 
rear  room,  the  groom  carrying  the  marriage 
certificate.  Sixteen  pair  constitute  the  wedding 
company,  and  when  they  were  seated,  quiet  was 
again  .restored.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  prayer,  from 
an  eminent  minister,  and  also  an  eminent  barrister 
at  law,  in  the  ,Lord  Chancellor's  Court.  Not 
long  after  this,  the  groom  and  bride  arose,  and 
repeated  the  ceremony,  which  is  different  'from 
that  among  Friends  in  America.    It  commences 

thus  :  "  Friends,  I  take  my  friend,  ,  to  be 

my  wife,  &c."  This  over,  he  had  several  ex- 
hortations, when  a  friend  advanced,  and  read  a 
portion  of  the  certificate.  When  he  came  to 
that  part  referring  to  the  signatures,  the  entire 
wedding  company,  commencing  with  the  groom, 
signed  it.  The  reader  then  proceeded  to  finish 
the  reading,  announcing  the  nnme  of  the  parties, 
their  parents  and  a  number  of  others.  Tlic  bride 
writes  her  maidoi.  nawt  under  that  of  her  hus- 
band. About  fifteen  minutes  were  thus  occupied. 
We  then  sat  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  and  the 
meeting  concluded  with  prayer. 

The  wedding  company  is  not  requested  to  re- 
tire, as  with  us,  but  the  mooting  is  dismijisod  in 
tiic  usual  way,  when  the  friends  and  relatives 
assembled  in  the  back  room  to  partake  of  re- 
freshments. The  wedding  company  then  left 
in  carriages  to  dine  at  an  inn,  after  which,  the 
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newly  married  pair  left  for  the  continent.  The 
groom  is  a  machinist  and  iron  founder,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  marriage,  a  supper 
was  given  to  the  operatives,  (about  1000  in  num- 
ber,) which  was  very  accejjjtable  to  them,  and 
praiseworthy  to  the  employers.  ...  I  attended 
Grace  Church  St.  meeting  on  Fourth  day  even- 
ing, at  half  past  six  o'clock,  and  found  there 
six  females  and  about  twenty  males.  One  of 
them  expressed  his  desire  that  the  people  called 
Quakers  might  redeem  the  time,  and  be  restored 
to  their  primitive  estate,  and  that  the  young 
people  should  be  more  staid  and  zealous  to  gain 
souls,  by  pursuing  after  them  in  the  bye  ways 
and  hedges.  The  membership  seems  to  be 
dwindling  in  many  places,  while  in  some  others, 
it  is  on  the  increase.  The  church  establishment 
is  tottering.  In  some  quarters  the  dissenters 
grow  rapidly,  and  actually  now  out-number,  in 
many  parts,  the  church  members,  and  some  of 
these  in  public  meetings,  resist  the  system  of 
church  rates.  On  First  day  evening,  we  went 
to  the  principal  ragged  school  of  London.  There 
were  a  number  of  visitors  there  from  diflferent 
parts  of  the  world.  The  scene  was  very  interest- 
ing. At  this  season  of  the  year,  there  are  fewer 
pupils  than  usual,  it  being  harvest  time,  but 
there  were  about  three  hundred  in  all  who  came 
to  be  instructed.  Young  men  and  women  come 
and  devote  themselves  to  their  instruction 
gratui'-  jusly.  They  are  grouped  in  classes,  and 
their  teachers  read  to  them  and  converse  with 
them,  in  a  manner  to  instruct  and  improve.  In 
a  portion  of  the  building,  is  their  lodging  apart- 
ment and  bath  room.  We  all  went  down  at 
night^  to  see  them  retire.  Each  has  a  stall  or 
crib  into  which  he  creeps,  takes  his  rug,  and 
after  all  unite  in  singing  a  few  verses  to  settle 
their  agitated  thoughts,  they  wrap  it  about  them 
and  curl  away  for  the  night.  Such  as  are  en- 
tirely destitute  are  allowed  this  privilege,  and 
each  has  his  small  loaf  night  and  morning,  and 
each  is  required  to  take  a  plunge  bath  of  warm 
or  tepid  water,  once  a  week.  It  is  a  wonderful 
work,  in  which  persons  of  different  denomina- 
tions unite  on  common  ground.  The  teachers 
are  of  different  religious  professions,  and  the  con- 
tributors too,  are  from  various  classes  of  society. 
One  interesting  feature,  is  the  fact,  that  many  of 
the  boys  are  equipped  and  set  to  work  for  their 
own  and  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  In  the 
streets  of  London  at  certain  public  places,  these 
boys  are  to  be  seen  in  red  coats,  and  with 
stamped  metallic  numbers  or  badges,  stationed 
as  boot  blacks.  Each  little  fellow  has  his  brushes 
and  blacking,  and  a  stand  (perhaps  8  inches  high) 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  mat,  and  there  they  sit 
to  black  boots  at  a  penny  (two  cents)  a  pair. 
The  muddied  pedestrian  stops,  places  his  foot 
upon  the  stand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  polished 
for  renewing  his  journey.  One  third  of  the 
money  thus  collected  by  each  boy  is  put  in  a 


savings  bank  for  himself,  to  be  drawn  only  by  the 
officers  of  the  school,  another  third  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  ragged  school  system,  and  the 
other  third  is  appropriated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  boys  or  others  are  partakers  of  its  benefits. 
We  were  told  these  boys  earned  during  the  last 
year,  £1,000  (f 5,000),  and  as  they  grow  up, 
are  accumulating  the  means  of  starting  in  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  are  little  benefactors 
to  the  public.  Go  where  we  will,  we  are  thank- 
ful in  finding  that  the  good  Spirit  is  moving  the 
hearts  of  some  to  works  of  benevolence  and 
charity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extracts  from   the  Pennsylvania   Journal  of 
Prison  Discipline  for  lO^A  mo.,  1855. 

(Concluded  from  page  540.) 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  distant  spectators  of 
human  want  and  woe,  of  the  obstacles  which 
those  meet  who  attempt  to  minister  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor.  Between  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  throw  themselves  on  public  charity,  or 
even  to  go  abroad  as  mendicants,  and  the  equally 
poor  who  are  battling  with  every  thing  but  actual 
famine  to  save  themselves  from  the  degrading 
condition  of  pauperism,  there  is  a  wide  space.  It 
requires  no  little  skill  to  wind  one's  way  into  the 
abodes  of  the  latter,  or  to  supply  their  necessi- 
ties, without  trespassing  upon  feelings  which 
should  command  our  respect,  and  no  less  skill  to 
avoid  the  impositions  of  the  former  without  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  importunities  of  real 
sufferers. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  we  find  what,  to  us, 
is  a  strange  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
poorest  poor  to  fall  in  with  measures  which  are 
essential  to  their  permanent  relief.  This  is 
partly  the  result  of  their  being  left  so  entirely  to 
themselves.  The  absence  of  all  sympathy  with 
them  has  a  most  disastrous  influence  on  their 
feelings  as  well  as  on  their  character. 

It  first  becomes  perceptible  in  repressing  all 
desire  for  what  is  elevating,  humanizing,  or  even 
respectable,  and  in  driving  them  to  a  sordid  and 
undivided  eagerness  in  regard  to  the  supplies  of 
their  mere  physical  and  urgent  necessities.  Their 
prospects  become  so  hopelessly  dark  ;  in  having 
no  friendly  hand  held  out  to  them ;  they  are  so 
cut  off  from  all  means  of  bettering  their  circum- 
stances; and  such  is  their  incessant  struggle  to 
procure  an  honest  subsistence,  and  to  ward  off 
famine,  that  they  feel  incapable  of  withdrawing 
for  one  moment  their  attention  or  their  anxiety 
from  their  existing  situation.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  discouraged  and  hopeless  feeling  is  in- 
separable from  poverty — on  the  contrary  we  know 
that  oftentimes  a  buoyant  spirit  is  coupled  with 
the  pressure  of  want,  which  puts  to  shame  the 
discontent  and  thriftlessness  of  those  who  are 
better  off. 

Habits  of  temperance,  industry,  and  economy 
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are  essential  to  a  contented  and  prosperous  people, 
to  whatever  rank  they  are  assigned.  These 
,  habits  are  not  likely  to  be  found  among  large 
;  masses  of  our  population  (especially  in  cities,)  in 
;  the  absence  of  motives  and  influences  from  with- 
out. They  must  be  inculcated  by  those  who 
can  appreciate  their  importance,  not  at  arm's 
length,  but  by  a  free-and-easy  personal  communion 
and  fellowship.  There  must  be  lessons  of 
domestic  economy  taught  over  the  stoves  and  the 
wash-tubs  of  the  poor.  They  must  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  process  of  mating  the  most 
of  a  little,  and  mi.st  be  taught  by  actual,  visible 
experiments,  the  methods  of  saving  labor,  time 
and  money,  and  yet  increasing  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  living. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  would  strenuously 
advocate  the  organization  of  schools  expressly 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  domestic 
economy.  We  would  have  all  the  ordinary 
branches  of  housewifery  taught  in  them  experi- 
mentally— embracing  the  care  of  the  house  within 
and  without — the  making  and  mending  of  ap- 
parel, cooking,  ironing,  scrubbing,  nursing,  &c., 
&c.  They  should  know  how  a  cord  of  wood  or  a 
ton  of  coal  may  be  made  to  go  farthest ;  how 
cheaply  a  goo  wholesome  meal  can  be  made  up 
from  a  shilling's  worth  of  marketing,  and  how 
much  more  things  cost  that  are  bought  on  credit 
and  in  small  quantities — as  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  tea,  a  pint  of  molasses,  or  a  pound  of  sugar. 
;  A  thousand  comforts  and  enjoyments  might  be 
carried  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  without  adding 
a  farthing  to  their  expenses ;  but  it  never  will 
be  done  until  there  is  sympathy  enough  to  bring 
those  who  know  and  those  who  do  not, — those 
I  who  have  and  those  who  have  not — into  personal 
juxtaposition  for  this  express  purpose. 

And  here  we  must  diverge  a  moment  from  our 
appointed  track  to  notice  what  the  London  Times 
calls  "  a  new  branch  of  instruction,"  though  one 
might  suppose  it  would  be  the  first  and  chief  of 
all  educational  systems,  viz.,  the  teaching  of 
Common  tilings.  It  seems  that  the  attention  of 
a  nobleman*  of  comprehensive  views  was  turned 
to  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  persons  who  had 
passed  through  the  public  schools,  upon  all 
matters  relating  t')  the  art  of  living.  To  stimu- 
late both  teachers  and  pupils  to  higher  attain- 
ments in  this  ujost  important  department  of 
human  knowledge,  in  a  single  school  his  Lord- 
ship offered  several  prizes  of  $40  each,  to  the 
scholars  who  should  show  the  most  extensive 
Jcnowl(.(hjc  of  cotumon  things,  and  prizes  of  $75 
and  $']5  to  the  teachers  who  should  give  evidence 
of  the  most  effective  teacliing  of  common  things. 
His  Lordship  naturally  apprehended  that  the 
to-tclicr  of  common  things  must  be  qualified  for 
his  ollicc  by  his  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
common  things.    ]5ut  some  may  say,  what  are 

*  Lord  Ashburton. 


the  common  things  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  ?    Here  are  some  of  them  : — 

How  the  garden  could  beat  be  cultivated  ;  how 
the  dwelling  might  be  most  efficiently  and 
economically  warmed  and  ventilated ;  upon  what 
principles  food  and  clothing  should  be  selected  ; 
how  chronic  ailments  might  be  averted  b}' 
timely  attention  to  premonitory  symptoms  and 
recourse  to  the  physician ;  the  measurement  of 
work;  the  use  of  the  lever,  the  pulley,  and  the 
windlass  ;  the  methods,  suggested  by  every  ad- 
vancing science,  by  which  toil  might  be  lightened 
and  subsistence  economized  ;  why  the  mother  of 
one  family  is  a  better  economist  than  another? 
why  one  lives  in  abundance  where  another 
starves  ?  why,  in  similar  dwellings,  the  children 
of  one  parent  are  healthy,  of  another  puny  and 
ailing  ?  why  this  laborer  does  with  ease  a  task 
which  would  kill  his  fellow  ?  It  is  not  luck  nor 
chance  that  decides  these  differences  ;  it  is  the 
patient  observation  of  nature  that  suggests  to 
some  gifted  minds  rules  for  their  guidance  which 
escape  the  heedlessness  of  others.  Why  should 
not  these  rules,  he  asks,  be  systematized  by 
science,  and  illustrated  by  their  didactic  powers, 
and  be  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  to 
enable  youth  to  start  at  once  with  the  experi- 
ence of  age  ;  or,  if  this  is  not  in  all  cases  possible, 
why  should  not  all  be  taught  betimes  to  read 
those  lessons  in  the  book  of  nature  from  which 
some  derive  such  unquestionable  advantage  ? 

Of  many  a  cottage  which  looks  picturesque  to 
the  tourist,  the  standard  of  comfort  within  is 
very  low,  and  in  the  most  cases  it  is  owing 
mainly  to  the  neglect  of  little  things.  Here  is  an 
example  : — 

You  plunge  through  a  muddy  lane,  where  a  few 
days'  work,  a  few  fagots,  and  a  few  barrow-loads 
of  stones,  would  construct  a  footpath  dry  in  all 
weathers.  You  approach  a  cottage,  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  neither  creeper  nor  wall  fruit,  the 
garden  of  which  is  wasted,  trodden  down,  and 
sopped  with  rain  ;  and  the  fence  of  which  admits 
all  cattle,  because,  as  the  tenant  tells  you,  sulkily, 
the  landlord  will  not  send  a  carpenter  to  make 
a  job  of  it,  and  take  a  quarter's  rent.  You 
enter,  with  your  boots  in  a  state  which  assures 
you  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  can  have 
known  the  luxury  of  dry  feet  in  that  house  for 
the  winter.  The  house  is  in  confusion,  as  it 
always  is  either  because  it  is  Saturday,  or  wash- 
ing-day, or  a  day  for  taking  in  wood,  or  no  day 
at  all,  and  nobody  expected.  The  children,  such 
as  are  left — for  it  transpires  that  they  arc  only  a 
remnant — have  pale  cheekv^,  blubber  lips,  red 
noses,  blear  eyes,  shaggy  locks,  thin  legs,  and 
blue  fingers,  with  only  thin  summer  clothes  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  excepting  what  they  have 
winter  and  summer — huge  clumsy  boots,  alwayj* 
wet  and  hard.  A  tea-kettio  and  a  vessel  for 
boiling  potatoes  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
culinary  apparatus.    There  is  not  a  comfortable 
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corner  in  the  room,  unless  it  be  comfortable  to 
sit  with  one's  toes  in  the  fire^  one's  eyes  in  the 
smoke,  and  one's  back  in  a  cutting  draught,  fresh 
from  the  outer  air.  The  woman,  holding  a 
squalid  child,  whose  bare  legs  hang  in  the  blast, 
expatiates  on  her  numerous  hardships,  and  on 
the  general  indifference  of  mankind  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  that  a  large  part  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  such  a  home  might 
be  avoided  by  a  little  seasonable  attention  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  half  what  such  a  shift- 
less mode  of  living  costs.  The  truth  is,  that 
half  the  sufferings  of  poverty  are  the  fruits  of 
sheer  ignorance.  A  man  and  his  family  live  like 
pigs  because  they  are  scarcely  better  taught.  If 
the  direct,  personal  intercourse  to  which  we  have 
referred  could  be  secured,  one  of  its  first  fruits 
would  be  the  improvement  of  domestic  habits. 
"Who  needs  to  be  told  what  it  is  worth  to  a  me- 
chanic or  farmer  to  have  for  his  wife  a  woman 
who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  household  in  all  its  details,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  very  humble 
capacity  ? 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  designed  to  in- 
dicate the  KIND  of  measures  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  community  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  ALL  public  and  permanent  provision  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  have  no  expectation 
that  the  poor  will  ever  cease  from  the  land,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  their  number  may  be 
greatly  reduced,  their  condition  essentisilly  im- 
proved, and  their  multiplication  checked,  and 
that  too  without  the  machinery  of  corporations, 
societies,  or  the  maintenance  of  public  alms- 
houses. 

The  first  and  chief  duty  is  imposed  on  all  the 
followers  of  the  divine  Redeemer.  It  is  the 
special  office  and  mission  of  all  who  profess  and 
call  themfselves  Christians  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  Master  and  Teacher,  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  whose  earthly  ministry  was 
devoted  mainly  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  It 
is  perhaps  to  give  His  followers  a  constant  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  his  spirit  that  the  poor  are 
kept  in  sight.  They  have  the  poor  always  with 
them,  and  whensoever  they  will  they  can  do  them 
good.  There  is  nothing  more  empty  and  evanes- 
cent than  philanthropy  apart  from  Christianity. 
Indeed  a  true,  living,  active  piety  is  indispensa- 
ble to  its  existence.  True  love  to  man  has  its 
birth  in  supreme  love  to  Grod. 

If  each  person  who  belongs  to  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  would,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  lay  aside  a  portion  of  his  gains  according 
as  Grod  hath  prospered  him,  (himself  being 
judge,)  and  if  this  fund  were  then  distributed, 
not  by  hired  hands  or  formal  agencies,  but  by 
.Christians  in  person,  under  the  impulse  of  sym- 
pathy from  love  to  Christ  and  in  His  spirit — the 
poor,  as  a  community,  would  disappear. 


It  would  then  be  as  rare  to  find  a  suffering 
pauper  within  the  reach  of  Christian  influence  as 
it  is  to  find  one  in  connection  with  the  Society 
of  Friends, — for  as  we  all  know  that  society  takes 
care  of  its  own  poor.  So  in  the  state  of  things 
we  are  supposing,  the  church  at  large  would  take 
care  of  its  poor,  and  its  poor"  are  all  the  really 
poor  in  the  world.  It  is  only  an  enlargement 
of  the  same  heavenly  charity  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  poor,  which  is  displayed  in  that  particular 
member  of  the  Christian  body  towards  its  own 
poor. 

No  apology  can  be  made  for  the  inefficiency 
or  failure  of  other  schemes  of  relief  till  this 
scheme  of  divine  appointment  is  fairly  tried  ; 
and  though  it  may  seem  to  be  a  presumptuous  • 
remark,  we  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  the 
palpable  and  shameful  neglect  of  the  church  to  i 
fulfil  her  high  and  holy  mission  in  this  respect, 
may  be  one  reason,  and  not  the  least,  of  her  com- 
parative impotency  and  of  the  light  esteem  in 
which  she  is  held  by  hosts  of  those  who  are  not 
in  her  ranks. 

In  a  recent  work,  edited  by  an  English  noble- 
man, we  find  the  following  very  strong  language  : 

"  The  clergy  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  ;  and  Christianity  has  lost  its  influence. 
We  believe  there  are  many  excellent  men  in  the 
church,  on  whom  we  would  be  sorry  to  cast  the 
slightest  obloquy — useful  men,  whom  we  can 
reverence  and  esteem  ;  whose  duties  are'  heavy, 
and  whose  reward  is  scarcely  a  living — generous 
and  liberal  men  who  wait  not  for  great  occasions 
only  of  doing  good,  so  that  their  names  might  be 
blazoned  abroad,  but  actively  and  unobtrusively 
pass  their  lives  in  seeking  to  reclaim  the  erring, 
in  assisting  the  poor,  and  in  speaking  words  of 
kindness  to  the  disconsolate.  Such  men,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  church,  are  the  ligaments  of 
society.  They  are  the  only  links  which  bind 
any  of  the  people  to  religion.  But,  unfortunately, 
such  men  are  few  in  number  compared  with  those 
in  the  church  whom  we  cannot  reverence,  whom 
we  cannot  esteem. 

Seeing  that  the  church  is  not  fulfilling  her 
mission,  the  people  respect  not  her  authority — 
believing  that  much  of  what  passes  for  religion 
is  a  mockery — a  mere  passport  in  good  society — 
a   respectable    conventionality — working  men 
being  less  studious  of  that  kind  of  etiijuette,  , 
have  in  a  great  measure  turned  their  backs  upon  : 
the  church,  and  make  no  pretension  to  any  kind  i 
of  religion.    In  the  annual  report  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Readers'  Association  of  last  year,  it  is  stated 
that  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons  in  the  English 
metropolis  never  attend  any  place  of  worship 
whatever/' 

This  is  the  opinion  of  an  English  working 
man  showing  the  relative  position  of  ranks  in 
English  society.    We  do  not  vouch  for  its  cor- 
rectness, nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  how  far  it 
I  would  apply  to  the  condition  of  things  in  our  own 
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lountry.  We  would  be  among  the  last  to  de- 
preciate the  influence  of  Christian  institutions  in 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of  society. 
Whatever  there  is,  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  to  make  it  wiser,  happier,  or  holier  than 
other  parts,  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the 
institutions  and  ministry  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. It  is  by  the  light  of  Christ's  dis- 
]  ciples  shining  before  men,  that  others,  seeing 
their  good  ivorks,  are  to  be  led  to  glorify  their 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

We  can  cheerfully  echo  the  benediction,  God 
bless  the  men  and  women,  who  in  Christ's  name, 
gather  from  our  streets  into  industrial  schools, 
and  boy's  meetings  and  workshops,  the  multi- 
tudes of  ragged  and  neglected  boys  and  girls,  to 
teach  them  to  be  virtuous  and  industrious.  God 
bless  the  men  and  women  who  seek  out,  and  re- 
lieve the  poor,  the  stranger,  the  prisoner,  and 
the  unfortunate.    God  bless  the  merchants,  the 
artisans,  and  men  of  wealth,  who  from  love  to 
Him  and  His  Kingdom,    have   liberally  and 
cheerfully   aided  in  this   great  work  !  They 
■  shall  shine  with  celestial  glory  in  that  day,  when 
the  Lord  himself  shall  say,  '  Come  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
i  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.    For  I 
j  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was  a 
•  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in — naked  and  ye 
clothed  me.    I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me,  in 
\  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.'" 
'      It  is  asserted    that  there    are  upwards  of 
i  10,000  children,  (one  half  of  them  little  girls,) 
i  growing  up  in  New  York  city  as  thieves,  or 
i  vagrants  !     What  a  thought  !     Ten  thousand 
j  vagrant  children  in  that  city  of  churches,  and 
!  splendid    mansions,    and    seats   of    learning ! 
I  "  Ten  thousand  children  living  uncared-for — un- 
governed,  untrained,  and  infinitely  worse  oH'than 
the  children  of  the  most  barbarous  people  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.    Look  at  your  own 
children,  ye  who  are  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
then  think  of  the  10,000  children,  multitudes  of 
them,  whose  homes  are  stables,  or  boxes,  or 
cellars,  or  under  door-steps,  and  for  whom  Christ 
taught  and  toiled,  and  suffered  and  died  !  And 
ask  yourselves.  How  shall  I  bless  God  that  I, 
and  mine,  are  not  among  the  number?  How 
shall  1  show  my  thankfulness?" 

Our  cities  arc  filled  with  wealth  and  luxury 
— with  palaces  and  churches — our  commerce 
embraces  all  quarters  of  the  globe — we  have  sent 
messengers  of  mercy  to  distant  heathen  lands, 
and  supplied  the  means  of  grace  to  barbarous 
continents  and  islands.  But  a  dark  dense  mass 
of  heathenism  lies  within  sound  of  our  church 
bells,  on  which  the  rays  of  gospel  light  have  only 
glanced,  and  it  will  never  be  penetrated  by  thcni 
till  the  power  of  Christian  love  and  sympathy, 
not  in  the  impulsive,  uncertain  and  divided  efforts 
of  individual  or  denominational  charity,  but  in 
the  natural,  spontaneous  energy  of  the  spirit  of 


Christ,  reigning  in  his  professed  disciples,  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  then  it  will  vanish 
away  like  mist  before  the  risen  sun. 

"  Hospitals,  asylums,  and  humane  associations 
have  their  place  and  use.  They  are  among  the 
fruits  of  Christ's  mission  to  our  earth.  All 
honor  to  their  founders  and  patrons,  and  all 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  for  such  means  of  relief  for  human  wants  and 
woes.  But  they  are,  at  best,  only  alleviations. 
It  is  to  the  church — the  body  of  Christ — those 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians — that 
the  world  has  a  right  to  look  for  the  application 
of  the  radical  remedy.  It  is  her  blessed  office 
to  go  down  to  the  habitations  of  poverty,  guilt, 
ignorance  and  suffering;  to  bear  their  sicknesses 
and  sorrows — to  bind  up  theirwounds — toconvey 
streams  of  joy  and  salvation  into  the  deserts,  and 
cover  the  wildernesses  with  verdure  and  fruitful- 
ness.  She  is  expected  to  make  battle  with  the 
enemies  and  destroyers  of  human  peace  and 
happiness.  She  has  aids  and  encouragements  in 
such  a  warfare,  which  no  other  power  can  boast, 
and  her  victory  is  as  sure  as  the  purpose  of 
Jehovah  is  indefeasible." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Some  descant  on  the  changes  of  their  time; 
Some  make  an  erring  brother's  faults  their  theme; 
Some  deal  with  human  weakness  as  with  crime, 
And  rack  the  brain  as  with  a  midnight  dream. 

My  topic  he  more  lofty  and  more  pure  ; 
Broader — more  extended  in  its  range  ; 
Of  things  that  are,  that  ever  must  endure, 
Because  immutable, — they  cannot  change. 

Soul  of  our  soul,  the  life  of  all  that  lives — 
The  infinite,  iivfathomed ,  undefined — 
To  all  a  portion  of  thyself  thou  gives, 
To  each  according  to  the  sphere  assigned. 

Thou  kindly  visitest  thy  creature  man. 
When  in  rebellion  he  has  strayed  afar; 
Thine  eye  of  pity  seeks  him  out  again. 
Guiding  him  home  by  BethleJicm^s  bright  star. 
Thy  love  outpouring  overwhelms  the  soul, 
Or  flows  in  mercy  like  a  gentle  stream  ; 
The  penitent's  wild  passions  are  coiitrol'd, 
And  meekly  yield  to  thee,  thou  great  Supreme. 
Anointed  then  by  thee,  they  boldly  stand 
As  heralds  to  proclaim  thy  peaceful  sway; 
Sinnply  obedient  to  thy  high  command, 
They  bear  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  day. 
The  v^'ill  assenting  to  thy  right  to  rule, 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  soon  subdued; 
The  wisest,  then,  like  children  in  a  school, 
Are  aiming  to  enlarge  their  store  of  good. 
They  envy  not,  though  others  may  possess 
A  larger  portion  than  themselves  iiave  won; 
Humbly  content  to  number  with  the  blest. 
And  to  receive  the  atisw(^r  of  well  done. 

lOth  mo.  30th,  ISA.').  S.  H. 


A  GREAT  INCRKASE. — A  fninur  of  Pike 
county,  Pa.,  counted  the  grains  upiui  one  stalk 
of  buckwheat,  and  found  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five  perfect  grains.  A  large  increase  from 
one. 
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CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT. 

"  Walk  as  children  of  light." — Bphesians  5:  8. 
Walk  in  the  light!  so  shalt  thou  know 

That  fellowship  of  love 
His  spirit  only  can  bestow, 

Who  reigns  in  light  above. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  thou  shalt  find 

Thy  heart  made  truly  His, 
Who  dwells  in  cloudless  light  enshrined, 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  thou  shalt  own 

Thy  darkness  passed  away, 
Because  that  light  on  thee  hast  shone 

In  which  is  perfect  day. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  e'en  the  tomb 

No  fearful  shade  shall  wear ; 
Glory  shall  chase  away  its  gloom, 

For  Christ  hath  conquered  there. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  thou  shalt  see 

A  path,  though  thorny,  bright ; 
For  God  by  grace  shall  dwell  in  thee, 

And  God  himself  is  light !  Barton. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

A  swallow  in  the  Spring, 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth,  and  straw,  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toiled 
With  patierit  heart,  but  ere  her  work  was  crowned. 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought. 
But  not  cast  down,  forth  from  the  place  she  flew, 
And,  with  her  mate,  fresh  earth  and  grasses  brought, 

And  built  her  nest  anew. 

But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor, 
When  wicked  hand,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste, 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

And  still  her  heart  she  kept. 
And  toiled  again  ;— and  last  night,  hearing  calls, 
I  looked,  and  lo!  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  here,  O  man! 
Hath  Hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn  ? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan  ? 

Have  Faith,  and  struggle  on  ! 


THE  farmers'  high  SCHOOL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  met  at  Har- 
risburg  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  the  offers  made  by  several  liberal  gentlemen 
of  the  interior.  An  offer  was  made  by  Col. 
Elias  Baker  of  four  hundred  acres  of  improved 
land  in  Blair,  and  the  county  had  subscribed  and 
tendered  to  the  Trustees  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
money.  The  majority  of  the  Trustees  preferred 
the  offer  of  Gen.  James  Irvin,  of  Centre,  who 
presented  to  the  Board  two  hundred  acres  of  most 
fertile  and  highly  improved  land,  leases  also  two 
hundred  more,  and  the  county  has  raised  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money.  Under 
these  auspicious  circumstances  is  founded  the 
Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
all  true  lovers  of  their  State  must  wish  the  utmost 
success  and  prosperity. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
RECENT  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
(Concluded  from  page  535.) 

The  varieties  of  grain  and  roots  which  are  now 
grown  in  the  country  have  been  of  gradual  in- 
troduction ;  and  amid  the  early  prejudices  of  the 
more  ignorant  farmers,  parties  who  attempted  to 
cultivate  them  were  sneered  and  scoffed  at,  as 
were  those  who  first  began  the  system  of  "  fal- 
lowing "  part  of  their  land.  A  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  wheat  was  a  wonder  in  Scot- 
land :  so  much  was  this  the  case,  that  in  the 
year  1727,  a  small  field  sown  with  this  cereal,  on 
a  farm  near  Edinburgh,  formed  a  Sunday-sight 
for  the  citizens.  Twenty-three  years  after  that, 
turnip-seed  was  sown  for  the  first  time  in  one  of 
the  counties  ;  and  in  the  year  1760,  potatoes  were 
first  planted  out  into  the  fields  in  small  patches. 
Now  the  scene  is  changed :  we  have  168,216 
acres  of  wheat ;  more  than  double  that  acreage 
of  turnips ;  and,  despite  the  disease,  a  goodiy 
acreage  of  potatoes.  The  increased  cultivation 
of  the  potato,  after  it  had  once  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  farm,  had  a  marked  result  on  the 
progress  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  :  its  value  as  a  part  of  their  food  was  in- 
estimable, its  cheapness  leading  to  its  universal 
use.  Not  less  important  was  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  food  for  the  feeding  of  cattle ; 
among  which  red-clover,  first  grown  in  1720,  and 
various  other  grasses,  may  be  noted  as  a  welcome 
substitute  for  the  old  diets  of  thistle  and  broom, 
upon  which  cows  and  oxen  were  forced  to  browse 
in  those  days  when  such  things  were  thought  to 
be  the  height  of  cattle-feeding. 

Although  the  facts  we  have  noted  may  read 
pleasantly  enough,  and  appear  to  have  passed 
smoothly  along  the  road  of  time — or,  unlike  the 
generality  of  improvements,  to  have  suffered 
nothing  from  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  oppo- 
nents— it  was  not  so  in  reality.  There  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  bitter  hostility  to  all 
innovations.  Some  wise  people  are  so  satisfied 
that  progress  of  all  kinds  has  reached  its  culmi- 
nating-point,  that  they  look  upon  anything 
pointing  in  a  direction  opposed  to  their  notions 
as  a  heresy  not  to  be  tolerated.  In  fact,  like  the 
opponents  to  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive- 
power,  they  are  ever  ready  to  predict  a  failure ; 
and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  on  the 
Hudson,  if  it  does  it  once,  the  croak  is  immedi- 
ately raised  that  "  it  cannot  do  it  again." 

So  it  was  with  the  new  implements  and  the 
new  modes  of  the  farm.  Those — and  they  were 
numerous — who  were  satisfied  with  the  ancient 
style  of  agriculture,  scoffed  at  all  who  lent  their 
aid  to  the  modern  spirit  of  improvement  intro- 
duced by  the  Highland  Society,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, and  other  patriotic  gentlemen  whose  exer- 
tions were  of  an  earlier  date.  The  stand-still 
men  couldna  be  fashed  "  with  anything  new  or 
better,  than  had  been  used  by  their  fathers 
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before  them,  and  so  they  offered  bitter  opposition 
to  the  improved  system ;  but  for  all  that,  it  moved, 
and  moves  still.  The  new  style,  in  fact,  has 
fairly  frightened  away  the  old — not  only  pushing 
out  the  antiquated  modes  of  farming,  but  shoving 
even  the  very  farmer  himself  to  the  right-about. 
We  have  a  new  race  of  men  altogether  as  tillers 
of  our  soil,  men  of  enlarged  knowledge  and 
growing  ability,  who  make  farming  a  profession, 
and  pursue  it  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
all  who  are  connected  with  them — man  or  beast. 
The  old  kitchen,  and  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire  in 
the  ragged  house  of  turf,  the  gossip  with  the 
beggar,  the  interchange  of  news  with  the  pedler, 
the  dungheap  at  the  door,  the  cattle  behind  the 
bed,  and  the  crop  of  thistles  to  feed  them,  have 
had  their  day ;  and  we  live  now  in  times  when 
our  land  is  manured  with  a  substance  from  Peru, 
ploughed  with  an  implement  driven  by  steam, 
when  our  corn  is  reaped  by  machinery,  and 
thrashed  out  by  the  aid  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
when  we  have  professors  of  agriculture  in  our 
colleges.  What  would  the  antique  farmer  say  to 
all  this? 

As  the  introduction  of  steam  in  the  affairs  of 
the  farm  may  be  chronicled  as  marking  out  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  agricultural 
progress,  so  we  may  hope  that  the  introduction 
of  a  well-considered  and  well  digested  series  of 
annual  statistics,  a  yearly  account  of  what  we 
grow,  and  how  we  grow  it,  the  produce  of  our 
crops,  the  nuraoer  of  our  cows,  calves,  and  sheep, 
the  sum-total  of  our  horses  and  swine,  details  of 
farm-machinery,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  different 
manures,  and  other  particulars  illustrative  of  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  science,  may  be 
considered  as  the  inauguration  of  a  still  higher 
stage  of  the  art.    It  is  surprising  that  Britain 
has  hitherto  been  so  backward  in  the  matter  of 
agricultural  statistics.    France,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, America,  and  other  foreign  countries  have 
had  them  for  years.    We  can  tell  to  an  ounce 
the  quantity  of  cotton  yearly  imported  into  our 
manufactories ;  we  publish  periodical  records  of 
all  kinds  of  produce  sent  from  these  shores  to 
other  countries ;  we  can  tell  to  a  certainty  how 
many  barrels  of  flour  we  receive  from  Brother 
Jonathan  every  year;  we  take  infinite  pains  to 
chronicle  the  exact  number  of  Gouda  cheeses 
which  our  vessels  bring  across  tlie  Channel ;  we 
know  the  quantity  of  barley  which  is  yearly  sub- 
tracted from  our  food-supplies  to  make  into 
stimulants  for  the  intemperate :  but  the  supply 
of  food  grown  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  own 
population,  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  which 
could  only  be  estimated.    For  some  years  back, 
there  has  been  a  growing  desire  to  ascertain  how 
we  really  stood  in  this  respect.    Fitful  exertions 
liavc  at  various  times  been  made  to  move  the 
governmental  powers  to  action  ;  but  from  want 
of  due  pressure,  and  until  the  Highland  Society 
became  urgent  in  the  matter,  no  steps  wore  taken 


till  1853,  when  an  experiment  was  so  successfully 
conducted  in  three  Scotch  counties,  as  to  induce 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  order  an  enumeration  of 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  to  select  a  few  counties 
of  England  for  trial :  as  a  forerunner,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  of  the  introduction  of  the 
matter  on  a  more  perfect  scale  in  these  two 
countries ;  so  that  we  shall  now  be  upsides  with 
Ireland,  where  the  statistics  have  been  annually 
collected  for  some  years  past. 

It  is  decidedly  in  connection  with  the  food- 
question  that  the  results  of  our  annual  tabulation 
of  these  statistics  will  have  most  interest,  and 
be  most  eagerly  looked  for  and  welcomed  by  the 
political  economist.    It  is  by  correct  statistics 
only,  and  not  from  mere  estimates,  that  we  can 
decide  whether  or  not  the  corn  we  grow  will  feed 
the  population  we  raise.    This  has  been  amply 
shewn  by  the  present  inquiry,  so  successfully 
conducted   by   Hall   Maxwell,    the  energetic 
and  accomplished  secretary  of  the  Highland 
Society,  to  whom  the  collection  of  the  Scottish 
statistics  was  confided.    The  illusory  nature  of 
all  estimates  may  be  at  once  judged  of  by  an  ap- 
plication to  these  tables,  where  the  produce  of 
grain  in  Scotland  is  shewn  to  be  scarcely  one- 
half  of  the  estimates  given  by  M'Culloch  and 
others.    As  an  instance,  we  may  state  that 
M'Culloch  gives  the  wheat  as  350,000  acres, 
while  Maxwell  can  find  only  168,216 — a  striking 
difference  certainly,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the 
case  of  barley,  which  is  only  found  to  be  one-half 
the  acreage  imagined  by  the  enthusiastic  statists 
in  their  dictionaries  of  commerce  and  books  on 
agriculture.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  a  purely 
literary  journal  like  this,  to  republish  the  elabo- 
rate tables  of  produce  or  acreage  so  admirably 
drawn  up  by  H.  Maxwell,  but  we  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  give  briefly  the  broad  results  of 
this  important  inquiry. 

The  present  returns  refer  to  an  area  of 
12,613,345  acres,  as  now  under  the  operation  of 
the  large  farmers  in  Scotland,  who  are,  in  round 
numbers,  a  body  of  50,000  people.  The  portion 
of  this  sown  with  cereals  is  1,374,515;  planted 
with  root-crops,  581,500;  there  are  also  6670 
acres  in  flax.  The  remainder  of  the  acreage  is 
to  be  found  in  sheep-walks,  irrigated  meadows, 
waste  woods,  pasture,  &c. ;  but  it  is  a  striking 
fact,  that  only  one-sixth  part  of  the  area  cm- 
braced  by  these  statistics  contributes  to  our  bread- 
resources,  and  that  the  whole  stuft'  we  grow  is 
only  equal  to  about  thirty  days'  food  fur  the 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

We  now  come  to  our  cattle,  and  we  find  that 
the  total  livestock, as  enumerated  in  those  tables, 
amounts  to  6,043,384 — being  horses,  cows, 
calves,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine.  Largo  as  this 
number  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not  roprosont  the 
total  wealth  of  {Scotland  in  respect  of  its  livestock, 
na  it  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  small  holdon  will  turn  out  to  bo 
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very  considerable.  Sir  John  Sinclair  gave  a 
greatly  higher  estimate  of  the  cattle  than  the 
ascertained  results  which  Hall  Maxwell  lays 
before  us.  But  there  are  many  changes  in  the 
matter  of  cattle  since  his  day.  The  stock  has 
been  much  thinned  by  fatal  diseases,  and  also 
from  the  clearing-out  of  many  of  the  Highland 
crofts,  as  well  as  by  other  causes.  Great  changes, 
too,  have  taken  place  since  then,  both  in  the 
manner  and  purpose  of  feeding.  Forty  years 
ago,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  ^'cattle  were 
seldom  fed  before  they  were  three  years  old;  and 
when  fattened,  were  at  least  one-third  under  the 
weight  of  what  cattle  are  now  brought  to.  And 
while  the  number  of  cows  kept  was  at  that  time 
doubtless  greater — milk  and  milk-produce  form- 
ing a  much  larger  portion  of  the  food  of  the  rural 
and  even  village  and  town  population  than  they 
do  now — the  number  of  cattle  prepared,  for  the 
shambles  was  then  much  less.  Indeed,  at  that 
time,  Scotland  was  rather  a  country  for  supplying 
England  with  lean  cattle,  than  for  furnishing,  as 
it  now  does,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
beef  consumed  in  England. 

This  great  number  of  cattle,  even  deducting 
the  horses,  will  give  two  each  to  the  population 
of  Scotland ;  and  whether  they  make  use  of 
them  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  we  now  see  more 
butcher-meat  in  the  country  than  we  did  in  the 
time  of  Sir  John  Sinclair.  It  is  not  a  very  great 
number  of  years  since  fresh  butcher-meat  was  a 
rarity  to  the  majority  of  the  people;  and  there 
are  some  persons  stiii  living  who  can  remember 
when  an  ox  slaugl^r'S'd*for  general  consumption 
was  carried  in  procession  through  the  county- 
town  of  Haddington,  decorated  with  ribbons, 
and  preceded  by  a  band  of  music.  Even  pork 
was  not  in  very  common  use  till  a  comparatively 
late  period — there  was  a  great  aversion  to  it. 

We  cannot  close  these  brief  remarks  on  the 
Scottish  statistics,  without  bearing  witness  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  been  got 
up — a  difficult  task  well  accomplished  ;  nor  can 
we  fail  to  discover  in  this  inquiry  a  new  benefit 
arising  out  of  the  Penny-postage  system,  the 
whole  of  these  Scottish  A(jriculHiral  Statistics — 
some  50,000  in  number — having  been  collected 
through  the  post-office. 

BRINGING  DOWN  THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR. 

A  number  of  the  citizens  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
(where  flour  is  selling  at  $12  50  per  barrel,)  re- 
cently got  up  a  subscription  and  sent  an  agent 
to  the  West  to  purchase  three  hundred  barrels. 
He  returned  a  few  days  ago,  and  delivered  it  to 
subscribers  at  $8  75  per  batrel.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  several  towns  in  the  East. 

The  citizens  of  Thomsonville,  Conn.,  recently 
united  in  purchasing  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
barrels  of  flour  from  the  manufacturers  at  Ro- 
chester, and  it  was  delivered  at  their  doors  at  $9  33 
per  barrel.  This  was  a  saving  of  $2  50  per  barrel. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  witliout 
change,  and  receipts  snnall.  Sales  of  shipping  brands 
are  making  at  $9  25  per  bbl.  There  is  a  light  de- 
demand  from  retailers  and  bakers  from  $9  37  up  to 
$11  for  common  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is 
dull  at  $6  62.    Sales  of  Corn  Meal  at  $4  37  per  bbl. 

Grain. — Only  a  small  amount  of  Wheat  offered,  and 
prices  are  3c,  per  bu.  lower.  Sales  of  Southern  and 
and  Penna.  at  $2  00  a  $1  90  per  bushel,  and  prime 
white  at  $2  12  a  2  18.  3000  bushels  Western  Rye 
sold  at  $1  17.  Corn  is  scarce — 1000  bushels  old  yel- 
low sold  at  96c,  and  new  yellow  at  from  65  to  70c. 
Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at  42  a  43c  per  bushel. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  wdll 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HEiNRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.>  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3m.  pd. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Tw^enty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

}?LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
1j  young  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  15— 2m.      Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  IS  .J, 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to        JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

References. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 


Metrihew  &  Thompsoa,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th, 
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*  The  Christian  Ministry,  a  free  Ministry — Legal 

Provision — Voluntary  Payment — Objections 
to  a  Theological  Education  for  the  Ministry. 
By  the  late  John  Jackson  of  Darby, 

(concluded  from  page  547  ) 

The  essential  qualification  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  theological  semi- 

;  nary.  It  is  a  gift,  which  can  only  be  conferred 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,    This,  at  least,  was  the 

.  opinion  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  when  he  rebuked 
Simon  the  Sorcerer,  who  offered  the  apostle 

.  money,  thinking  he  could  buy  it.  ^'  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  that 
the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money." 
Acts  viii.  20.  The  time  that  is  spent  year 
after  year  in  studying  for  the  ministry  is,  in  our 
opinion,  entirely  wasted.  Instead  of  relying  on 
a  theological  education,  how  much  better  it  would 
be  for  the  minister  to  say  :  "  Christ  sent  me  to 
preach  the  go«pel,  not  with  wisdom  of  words, 
lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect. "  Again  :  '-^  My  speech  and  my  preach- 
ing was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with 
power  :  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  poioer  of  God."  The 

I  plea  that  a  minister  must  devote  much  of  his 
time  in  making  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  seems 
to  us  a  singular  idea.    If  Christ  hath  sent  him 

•  to  preach  the  gospel  loithout  the  wisdom  of 
words,"  and  qualified  him  for  the  service,  what 
other  preparation  is  needed  ? 

Again,  it  is  said,  he  is  prevented  from  main- 
taining himself,  because  nuich  of  his  time  must 
I  bo  taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick,  catechising 
children,  and  performing  various  Christian  duties 
among  the  members  of  his  congregation.  Now, 
he  should  certainly  be  active  in  doing  these 
things,  in  common  with  other  members  of  tho 
church — they  are  not  required  of  him  alone.  Wc 
cannot  conceive  how  any  are  excluded  from  the 


performance  of  the  social  and  religious  duties  so 
plainly  enjoined  by  the  gospel,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  minister  should  be  compensated 
for  performing  them,  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  church.  Wherever  Christianity  accom- 
plishes the  most  practical  good  in  any  community, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  faithfulness 
to  these  duties,  on  the  part  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

This  is  our  idea  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  there- 
fore suggest,  that  instead  of  expecting  or  requir- 
ing the  minister,  to  fulfil  these  duties  for  all  his 
congregation,  the  labor  shall  be  so  divided  that 
every  member  shall  perform  his  and  her  own 
part,  and  thus  comply  with  the  command,  Bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ."  We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
Christian  minister  should  not  engage,  as  Paul 
did,  in  some  ordinary  business,  and  provide  a 
maintenance  for  himself  by  his  own  labor.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  employment  of  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  or  the  merchant,  if  honestly  followed, 
that  would  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  duties 
required  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  engaging  in  some  such  occupa- 
tion, he  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting to  the  world  the  practical  application  of 
the  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel,  by  bringing  them 
into  closer  connection  with  the  every  day  affiiirs 
of  life.  It  is  in  man's  every  day  intercourse 
with  the  world,  that  Christian  example  is  wanted; 
it  is  here  that  religion  can  exercise  its  mightiest 
influence  for  good,  by  establishing  honesty  and 
integrity  upon  substantial  foundations,  and 
checking  the  inordinate  gratification  of  a  worldly 
spirit.  The  Christian  n)inister  ought,  therefore, 
by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  to  teach  others 
how  to  live  in  the  world,  and  overcome  it.  As 
this  is  accomplished,  the  necessity  for  pulpit 
preaching  will  be  proportionably  lessened. 

Beside  all  this,  the  appointment  of  one  man 
to  exerci  «e  the  functions  of  a  minister  for  a  whole 
congregation,  is  no  improvement  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  aj)Ostolie  times.  In  Hie  early  CInistian 
assemblies,  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  wav«<  belter 
understood  and  appreciated.  There  was  no  such 
monopoly  of  the  gifts  of  tlio  Spir  t,  for  these  were 
exercised  by  diflerent  individuals,  to  theconnron 
edification.  None  were  pr«)hibited  from  speak- 
ing who  felt  thiit  they  had  a  "  doctrine"  or  a 
"  revelation"  to  deliver.  This  is  plain  from 
Paul's  Kpit'tle  to  the  Corinthians:  "I<ot  the 
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prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  others 
judge.  If  cini/  thing  he  revealed  to  another  thai 
sitteth  hy,  ht  the  first  hold  his  peace.  For  ye 
may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn, 
and  all  may  be  comforted/'    1  Cor.  xiv. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  practice  of 
selecting  one  man  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  a 
minister  for  a  particular  church,  has  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  individual  responsibility  of  the 
members  composing  it.  The  idea  is  easily  en- 
tertained that  the  employment  of  a  person  to 
attend  to  their  spiritual  interests,  releases  them 
in  some  degree  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  them  for  themselves.  That  it  creates  false 
notions  of  worship,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that, 
in  many  congregations,  the  presence  and  labors 
of  the  minister  are  considered  essential  to  its 
performance.  Jesus  spoke  of  worship  as  an  act 
of  the  soul.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who 
worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
This  is  something  so  different  from  the  popular, 
fashionable  worship  of  the  present  age^  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  notice  of  every  sincere- 
minded  Christian. 

The  ideas  of  worship  which  many  entertain 
lead  them  into  outward  ceremonial  acts  and  ob- 
servances that  can  be  imitated  and  performed  by 
the  worshipper  of  Mammon  as  well  as  by  the 
worshipper  of  God.  Hence  a  whole  assembly, 
made  up  of  worldly-minded  and  spiritually- 
minded  people,  often  join  in  what  they  call  the 
worship  of  the  Deity.  This  is  objectionable,  and 
may  lead  to  hypocrisy. .  As  an  eloquent  sermon, 
a  well-repeated  prayer,  the  melody  of  sounds,  or 
the  bowing  of  the  knee,  can  add  nothing  to  the 
glory  of  God,  because  His  attributes  are  infinite 
and  perfect  without  aid  from  his  creatures,  it  is 
manifest  that  nothing  can  be  regarded  as  true 
worship  of  Him  which  does  not  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  worshipper.  His  blessing  rests  on 
the  "pure  in  heart,"  the  meek,"  the  merci- 
ful," the  "  peace-maker,"  and  those  who  really 
"  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness." 

'  If  the  outward  Jewish  ritual,  with  all  its  cere- 
monies, its  temple,  priests,  altars,  and  sacrifices, 
could  not,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  says,  "  make  him  that  did  the  service 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,"  how 
can  we  expect,  under  the  Christian  system,  to 
be  benefitted  by  similar  observances,  or  brought 
by  these  into  union  with  God  ?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  an  inward  purification  of  heart — 
a  sin  that  easily  besets  us  subdued — a  turbulent 
passion  conquered — a  victory  obtained  over  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life,"  by  our  own  mental  faior,  aided  by 
an  inward  grace, — then,  indeed,  we  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  bene- 
fitted ourselves,  and  worshipped  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

The  popular  ideas  concerning  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  minister  tend  to  lessen  this  indi- 


vidual labor,  and  make  the  worship  of  the  Deity 
consist  more  in  metaphysical  discourses  concern- 
ing religion,  than  thejjraciice  of  religion  itself — 
more  in  the  externals  of  devotion  than  in  humility 
and  self-denial. 

If  we  look  into  the  professing  Christian  church, 
we  find  the  world  is  there,  with  her  representa- 
tives, as  much  so  as  she  was  in  the  ancient  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  but  we  do  not  always  find  the 
Christian  minister  following  Jesus'  great  example 
in  overturning  the  "  tables  of  the  money-changers 
and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves,"  because 
he  finds  it  bis  interest  to  countenance  a  worldly 
spirit. 

The  erection  of  magnificent  and  costly  churches 
in  the  midst  of  communities  where  poverty  and 
want  are  imploringly  staring  affluence  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  face,  and  asking  for  food  and 
raiment,  seems  to  us  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  and  objects  of  the  gospel ;  yet  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  Christian  ministers  to  be  em- 
ployed, ybr  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenues 
of  these  estahlishments. 

It  was  one  of  the  proofs  which  Jesus  gave  of 
the  divine  authority  of  his  mission,  that  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor" — but  when 
an  eloquent  and  man-made  ministry  is  required 
— when  the  church  herself  conforms  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world  by  wearing  its  outward  emblems  of 
grandeur, — it  is  found  more  expedient  and  pro- 
fitable to  address  the  gospel  to  the  rich. 

Human  learning  and  eloquence,  more  than 
intrinsic  moral  worth,  are  often  the  stepping- 
stones  to  a  fashionable  pulpit.  A  salaried  minis- 
try is  tempted  by  a  popular  call,"  and  those 
who  contribute  most  to  its  support  are  often 
promoted  to  a  high  position  in  the  church,  and 
courted  as  her  worthiest  members,  in  the  absence 
of  that  humble  and  self-denying  life,  which 
would  make  them  what  Jesus  said  such  should 
be,  "  the  light  of  the  world." 

It  was  said  in  the  olden  time,  "  The  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together ;  the  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them  all."  It  is  not  so  now.  In  our  large 
and  populous  cities,  it  is  customary  to  have 
fashionable  places  of  worship,  in  which  an  odious 
distinction,  is  made  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

These  costly  edifices,  like  the  heathen  temples 
of  antiquity,  are  made  attractive  to  the  world. 
An  eloquent  preacher  is  employed  to  draw  a 
crowded  audience.    The  newspapers  announce, 

that  "  the  Rev.  has  accepted  a  call 

to  preach  at  the  church.    He  is  an  eloquent 

minister,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory, should  not  fail  to  attend — the  music  is 
especially  fine." 

The  richly-decorated  pew  is  sold  under  the 
hammer  to  the  highest  bidder ;  he  who  has  the 
most  money  may  secure  the  best  seat,  while  the 
poor,  if  they  are  admitted  at  all,  must  be  satisfied 
to  remain  in  some  remote  corner.    Thus  the 
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church  assumes  the  character  of  a  market-place, 
in  which  the  gospel  is  offered  to  those  only  who 
have  the  money  to*buy  it,  and  is  made  as  much 
■an  article  of  commerce  as  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
bale  of  cotton.  In  apostolic  times,  such  distinc- 
tions in  the  church  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  were  not  allowable ;  at  least  we  infer  so  from 
the  epistle  of  James :  ^'  My  brethren,  if  there 
come  into  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring, 
in  goodly  apparel;  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor 
man  in  vile  raiment :  And  ye  have  respect  to 
him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto 
him.  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to 
the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my 
footstool :  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves, 
and  are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts?  Ye 
have  despised  the  poor.'' 

These  evils  cannot  be  cured  until  the  church 
and  the  ministry  cease  to  make  merchandise  of 
the  gospel,  return  to  their  first  love,  and  practi- 
cally  hold  out  the  invitation,  ''Ho,  everyone 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat! 
Yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money 
and  without  price  J  ^ 


From  New  Themea  for  the  Protestant  Clerej. 
THE  PRACTICAL  NATURE  OF  CHRIST' S  MISSION. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  only  to 
save,  and  to  teach,  but  to  exemplify  his  precepts. 
If  his  human  lineage  was  noble,  his  birth  was 
lowly  in  the  extreme.  His  parents  were  not 
only  poor  and  in  humble  life,  but  residents  of  a 
district  despised  by  the  rich  and  the  great.  He 
not  only  did  not  appear  in  the  world  as  a  noble 
or  a  king,  but  he  did  not  come  as  a  priest  or  a 
Levite.  His  ministry,  which  did  not  commence 
until  he  reached  a  ripened  manhood,  can  be  fitly 
characterized  only  in  his  own  words.  When 
John  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  Christ,  to  in- 
quire, ''Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do 
we  look  for  another?"  The  reply  was  not  an 
exposition  of  his  title  to  the  Messiahship  ;  not 
a  summary  of  his  doctrine  ;  neither  a  creed  nor  a 
sermon  ;  but, — "  Go  and  show  John  those  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see  :  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk;  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear;  the  dead  are  raised  up, 
and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them."* 
He  announced  a  mission  to  the  poor,  to  the  in- 
firm, the  diseased,  and  the  dying ;  and  yet  the 
missionary  was  so  poor  himself,  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  Of  this  world's  good  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any.  The  chosen 
assistants  of  his  ministry  were  selected  not  only 
from  among  the  poor,  but  from  among  those  en- 
gaged in  the  humblest  and  most  despised  em- 
ployments. They  were  ignorant  and  unlearned 
men,  and  were  even  readily  recognised  to  be  such 
after  the  resurrection  of  Clirist.f    That  they  had 

*J^Tatt.  xi.3,  4,  5.  t  Acts  iv.  13. 


high  qualifications  or  aptness  for  the  duties  to 
which  they  were  called,  we  cannot  doubt,  for  they 
were  chosen  by  that  discrimination  which  never 
errs  :  and  yet  that  fitness  did  not  consist  in  clear- 
ness of  apprehension  nor  powers  of  intellect;  for 
it  is  apparent  that  some  of  these  disciples  did 
not  comprehend  many  of  their  Master's  plainest 
teachings  until  after  his  crucifixion.  Under 
these  instructions  they  made  almost  no  progress 
in  theology :  their  labors,  like  those  of  their 
master,  were  works  of  exhortation  and  charity. 
The  personal  efforts  of  Christ  being  chiefly 
among  the  poor,  his  instruments  were  chosen  for 
that  purpose.  The  Love  of  God,  and  the  Love 
of  Man,  are  the  keys  of  all  his  doctrines,  and  the 
text  of  his  life  and  labors.  He  came  to  the  poor, 
because  they  were  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
suffering,  the  most  humble,  the  most  helpless, 
and  the  most  ignorant.  He  regarded  the  poor 
as  the  most  hopeful,  because  least  wedded  to  this 
world.  Not  only  so,  but  he  taught  that  the  door 
of  poverty  was  the  safest  way  to  heaven.  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  !  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.*'*  He  taught 
that  those  who  trust  in  riches  must  give  up  that 
trust,  which  is  selfishness,  and  become  "  poor  in 
spirit,"  before  they  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  never  wearied  in  affording  succour, 
consolation,  and  instruction  to  the  poor.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  and  not  upon  earth.  He  encouraged 
them — "  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before 
God  ?  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore  :  ye  arc 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. "t  He  taught 
that  the  widow's  mite  was  more  than  all  the 
offerings  of  the  rich.  How  beautifully  did  his 
life  illustrate  this  lesson! — "Take  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  neither  for  the 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Consider  the 
ravens :  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap :  which 
have  neither  store-house  nor  barn  ;  and  God 
feedeth  them.  How  much  more  are  ye  better 
than  the  fowls  ?" — •'  Consider  the  lilies  how  they 
grow  :  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not ;  and  yet  I 
say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  If  then  God  so 
clothe  the  grass,  which  is  to-day  in  the  fi<>ld, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven  ;  how  much 
more  will  he  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith. "| 
His  miraculous  power  was  chiefly  cxortod  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  in  liealing  diseases,  casting 
out  devils,  in  feeding  the  huno;ry,  in  ealnnng  the 
tempest,  llis  parables  of  the  IVodigal  Son,  and 
the  Good  Satnaritan,  toiichingly  enforce  our  duty 
to  the  destitute  and  forsaken.    V>\\i  whilst  his 


•  Mark  x.  23—93.         f  Lnke  xii.  6,  7. 

\  Luke  xii.  22-28. 
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mission  and  ministrations  were  chiefly  among 
the  poor,  the  rich  and  the  great  were  not  for- 
gotten, but  were  also  objects  of  solicitude.  His 
warnings  to  them  are  solemn  and  awful.  For 
their  sakes  his  parable  of  Lazarus  the  beggar, 
who  died  in  the  street,  covered  with  sores,  and 
went  to  Abraham's  bosom,  institutes  a  dialogue 
betyveen  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  and  one  in  the 
regions  of  eternal  despair,  in  which  the  rich  are 
plainly  told,  that  if  they  will  not  believe  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  would  they  believe 
though  one  rise  from  the  dead  to  warn  them. 
To  the  rich  ruler,  who  had  kept  all  the  command- 
ments from  his  youth  up,  Christ  said,  "  Yet 
lackest  thou  one  thing  :  sell  all  that  thou  hast, 
and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come,  follow  me.'^*  Our 
Lord  did  not  by  this  teach  that  there  should  be 
no  individual  property,  or  that  goods  should  be 
in  common.  The  special  instruction  was  for  the 
particular  man.  His  general  doctrine  is,  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  trust  in  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  G-od  !  But  what  is  impossible 
with  man,  is  possible  with  God/'  He  that  trusts 
in  riches  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Every  disciple  of  Christ  must  be  God's  steward, 
and  hold  his  riches,  if  he  hold  them  at  all,  for 
Him  whose  servant  he  is.  To  one  the  command 
may  be,  "  Sell  all  thou  hast,  give  to  the  poor,  ' 
and  come  and  follow  me because  he  can  be 
saved  only  in  that  way.  To  another  the  com- 
mand may  be,  Occupy  till  I  come adminis- 
ter what  I  have  given  thee  under  the  law — 

Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  until  I  call 
thee  to  account.  He  to  whom  riches  prove  a 
snare  and  a  temptation  too  great  for  his  strength, 
must  give  them  up ;  whilst  he  who  can  hold 
them  as  instruments  of  good,  becomes  the  ser- 
vant of  God. 

Christ  took  the  institutions  of  men  as  he  found 
them,  and  seemed  to  require  that  they  should  be 
changed  only  as  the  hearts  of  those  who  lived 
under  them  changed.  He  knew  that  no  change 
could  be  permanent  unless  founded  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  He  did  not  require 
that  the  rich  and  poor  should  change  places,  nor 
that  all  men  should  be  lifted  above  the  state  of 
poverty  ;  for  he  said,  "  The  poor  always  ye  have 
with  3  ou."f  He  did  not  require  that  the  master 
should  give  up  his  slave,  nor  that  the  slave  should 
quit  or  resist  his  master.  J  He  did  not  offer  re 
sistance  to  the  laws  or  public  authorities,  or  in 
any  manner  teach  that  his  kingdom  was  of  this 
world.  He  simply  taught  that  men  should  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and  left  that  great 
law  of  human  conduct  to  accomplish  all  the 
changes  and  revolutions  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gress of  his  doctrines  and  the  best  interests  of 

*  Luke  xviii.  22.  f  John  xii.  8. 

t  Although  we  have  no  record  of  any  instance  of  the 
kind,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  teachings,  was  opposed 
to  all  wrong  and  oppression.  Ed. 


men.    He  utterly  refused  to  take  any  authority 
or  administration  in  temporal  matters.    To  him 
who  asked  him  to  interfere  in  the  division  of  an 
inheritance,  he  replied,  "  Man,  who  made  me  a  ; 
judge,  or  a  divider  over  you         When  the  ^ 
woman  taken  in  adultery  was  brought  to  him  ■ 
for  judgment,  he  said,  "He  that  is  without  sin  i 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  ' 
And  when  her  accusers  had  slunk  away,  he  said  I 
to  the  woman,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go, 
and  sin  no  more.""!"    He  did  not  require  him 
whom  he  exhorted  to  sell  his  goods,  to  bring  the 
proceeds  to  him  for  distribution,  but  to  give  to  i 
the  poor  himself.   To  those  who  tempted  him  i 
in  regard  to  paying  tribute  to  the  Roman  em-- 
perors,  he  replied,  "  Render  unto  Ceesar  the ! 
things  that  are  Csesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  i 
that  are  God's."{    To   Pilate  he  said,  "My/ 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. "§ 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  our  Saviour's  , 
life  and  doctrines  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  ; 
exemplification  or  parable.    When  all  nations 
are  gathered  before  the  final  Judge,  and  whom 
the  blessed  are  placed  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
guilty  on  his  left, — "  Then  shall  the  King  say 
unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  for  I  was 
an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  : 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye 
came  unto  me."    And  to  the  question  of  the  • 
righteous,  when  had  they  done  these  things,  the 
reply  is,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  • 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."||    The  con- 
demnation of  the  wicked  is  placed  upon  the 
ground  that"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."T[ 
There  is  here  nothing  about  churches,  creeds, , 
confessions,  catechisms,  prayer-books  ;  nothing : 
of  theology,  faith,  or  doctrine  ;  and  yet  this  is* 
the  last  Judgment,  characterized  by  the  final ' 
Judge  Himself. 

Can  it  be  more  strongly  enforced  that  the 
mission  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  on  earth  is  one 
of  charity  and  mercy?  If  the  tree  bear  nott 
these  fruits,  it  is  none  of  his  planting.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  who  loves  God 
supremely,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  cannot , 
err  fatally  in  his  theology. 

He  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  leftl  ^ 
worth  keeping. 

*  Luke  xii.  1^. — This  is  somewhat  in  contrast  with 
the  course  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  administra-  ^ 
tion  of  estates,  and  have  become  judges  and  dividers 
over  their  fellow-men. 

t  John  viii.  7,  11.  J  Matt.  xxii.  21. 

§  John  xviii.  36.  |]  Matthew  xxv.  31. 

IT  Ibid.  xxv.  45. 
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iSXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  A  CORRESPONDENT  , 
IN  EUROPE. 

Continued  from  page  554. 

In  tbc  course  of  our  journeyings,  we  visited  | 
Colchester,  England,  a  place  in  which  we  were  i 
much  interested.  It  is  an  old  Roman  city,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient  wall  still  stand- 
ing, and  recently  in  digging  in  the  streets,  they 
came  to  an  old  Roman  mosaic  pavement.  One 
point  of  interest  to  us  was  the  castle,  that  was 
taken  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Cromwell. 
It  is  now  a  ruin  of  course,  and  we  walked  over 
its  old  walls.  At  the  top  of  on^  of  its  wings, 
grows  an  ancient  sycamore  tree,  and  the  wall 
flower  and  ivy  droop  about  in  careless  festoons, 
that  make  it  gay  in  a  green  old  age.  There  is 
a  dark  and  dismal  dungeon  here,  where  James 
Parnell,  mentioned  in  Sewell's  History,  was  con- 
fined and  died.  He  was  the  youth  of  whom 
Greorge  Fox  spoke  as  coming  to  his  house  to  ask 
counsel.  He  was  led,  a  prisoner,  many  miles  to 
this  place,  barefooted,  and  after  about  ten  months 
confinement,  died,  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  In  the 
records  of  Colchester  monthly  meeting  are  pre- 
served to  this  day,  copious  manuscripts  written 
by  this  young  lad,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  yeajs.  Just  opposite  the  castle  is  an 
old  church,  part  of  it  a  ruin,  where  he  once  went 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  he  came  out,  he  was  struck  upon 
the  shoulders  by  a  heavy  rod,  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  persecutors,  and  was  told  to  take  that 
for  Christ's  sake.  He  meekly  replied,  Friend  ! 
I  do  receive  it  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,"  and  went  ) 
on  his  way.  A  stone  was  pointed  out  on  which 
be  used  to  sit  in  his  solitude,  and  as  we  sat 
upon  it,  we  could  but  say,  The  martyr  spirit ! 
where  is  it  now  ?  His  remains  lie  in  the  castle 
yard.* 

*  This  estimable  youth  was  convinced  by  George 
Fox  at  Carlisle,  and  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  became  a  powerful 
minister  of  the  gospel,  travelled  extensively  in  its 
service,  and  was  made  instrumental  in  awakening 
many  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  While  at  Cogges- 
hall,  he  attended  a  meeting  appointed  hy  the  Indepen- 
dents, to  pray  against  the  spreading  of  error,  by  which 
they  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers.  He  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  defend  the  Society  from  abuse  and 
misrepresentation,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  and  magistracy.  For 
this  he  was  apprehended,  and  committed  to  Colchester 
castle,  where  he  was  closely  confined  till  the  next 
assi'/es  at  Chelmsford,  w^hen  he  was  fastened  to  a 
chain  with  felons  and  murderers,  and  led  twenty 
miles  through  the  country,  remaining  chained  both 
day  and  night.  He  defended  himself  against  his  ac- 
cusers with  Christ'an  boldness,  declaring  that  "hedid 
not  think  it  either  criminal  or  unjust,  to  call  an  un- 
just judge,  unrighteous,  a  persecutor,  persecutor,  or 
a  deceiver,  deceiver."  He  was  indicted  for  a  riot, 
and  notwithstanding  the  eflTorts  of  the  judge,  the  jury 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict.  Ho  was  then 
fined  £  to,  which,  as  he  hail  committed  no  wrong,  he 
could  not  conscientiously  pay.  He  was  therefore  re- 
committed to  prison  at  Colchester,  where  he  was  treat- 


Benjamin  Layl"  was  also  born  in  Colchester, 
and  was  confined  in  or  about  the  same  castle,  for 
going  to  one  of  the  churches  on  a  communion 
Sunday,"  with  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  after 
the  minister  commenced  the  service,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  people  that  he  had  bread  and 
cheese  in  his  pocket,  which  would  do  9s  well  as 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  priest,  whereupon,  he 
was  ordered  into  confinement.  He  and  his 
friends  talked  something  of  prosecuting  the 
priest  for  false  imprisonment,  on  hearing  which 
the  latter  sent  him  word  that  he  might  come 
out,  but  he  replied  that  as  the  priest  had  put  him 
in,  he  should  take  him  out.  So  the  poor  parson 
had  to  humiliate  himself  and  go  to  the  release  of 
his  own  prisoner.  There  is  a  true  story  about 
Benjamin  Lay,  that  I  believe  is  not  on  record. 
He  was  a  maker  of  leathern  breeches,  and  the 
memorial  of  his  trade,  and  of  his  benevolence  too, 
exists  in  Colchester  to  this  day. 

It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  time,  to  give  to 
the  children  of  the  charity  school  of  the  parish, 
once  a  year,  each  a  blue  coat  and  a  pair  of 
stockings,  but  their  breeches  had  to  be  supplied 
at  home,  if  supplied  at  all.  Benjamin  thought 
it  a  pity  that  their  wardrobe  should  not  be  com- 
pleted, and  so  he  undertook  the  task  of  present- 
ing each  juvenile  with  a  pair  of  leathern  breeches. 
To  measure  two  hundred  legs  would  have  added 
materially  to  his  work,  so  he  took  the  Yankee 
plan  of  guessing.  \\  hen  all  were  finished,  the 
boys  were  duly  arranged  for  the  operation  of 
harnessing,  and  tradition  tells  of  tl^p  curious 
scenes  that  transpired  under  the  transforming 
hand  of  the  philanthropist,  how  that  the  young 
legs  were  placed  in  longitudinal  order  into  the 
superior  entrance  to  the  leatherns,  but  finding 
them  too  diminutive  to  admit  easily  the  rotund 
projections,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  gearing 
were  duly  supported  by  a  strong  hand  on  cacli 
side,  and  while  the  amiable  expectants  still  stood 
within,  they  were  lifted  up  and  shaken,  so  as  to 
project  the  feet  below  the  buckle  straps  at  the 
end  of  the  trowsers. 

But  at  last  they  were  ail  supplied,  and  though 
not  exactly  fitted,  were  doubtless  well  pleased 
to  be  decently  covered  by  these  durable  additions 
to  their  toilette.  The  teachers  and  parents  wore 
likewise  well  pleased,  and  the  custom  continues 
to  this  day.  The  parish  school  children  of  (.\>1- 
cliester  still  wear  (he  same  kind  of  dross.  It 
was  a  master  stroke  of  policy  in  friond  Lay,  as 
well  as  a  kindness,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  grist 
to  hia  mill  in  future  time,  but  that  the  scliuols 
of  the  established  church  should  be  indebted  to 

ed  with  great  cruelty,  and  finally  yielded  up  his  life, 
leaving  an  example  to  survivors  of  Cluistian  heroism, 
patience  under  suffering,  and  constancy  in  the  truth. 

Kn. 

f  Heniamin  Luy  was  born  in  Great  Pritain,  A.  P. 
1G77,  and  died  in"  rennsylvania.  A.  D.  17.'>0.  aged 
years.    This  remarkable  man  was  one  of  the  fir«t  op- 
posers  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  Kp. 
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au  eccentric  Quaker  for  their  uniform  or  dress,  is 
a  singular  fact.  "VYe  saw  also  tbe  house  of 
Stephen  Crisp,  who  was  convinced  by  the  minis- 
try of  James  Parnell,  and  became  himself  an 
eminent  minister  in  the  Society. 

[To  be  continued,] 

Extracts  from  a  Memoir  o/RiCHARD  KeynOLDS, 
h>/  his  grand-daughter. 

(Continued  from  page  550.) 

He  had  ever  regarded  the  possession  of  wealth 
as  entailing  very  grave  responsibilities  upon  the 
possessor ;  and  he  felt  that  the  accumulation  of 
property  was  more  to  be  deprecated  than  desired. 
He  earnestly  wished  for  more  leisure  for  reading 
and  reflection,  and  also  believing  that  a  life  free 
from  the  engrossment  of  time  and  mind,  which 
the  management  of  so  large  a  concern  involved, 
'  would  be  more  conducive  to  his  own  religious 
advancement,  he  gave  up  his  shares  in  the  iron- 
works at  Ketley  to  his  sons  William  and  Joseph. 

His  son  William  was  well  known  as  an  emi- 
nently scientific  and  intelligent  man  ;  his  taste 
for  mechanics,  his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  his  energy  and  activity,  particularly 
qualified  him  to  render  valuable  assistance  to 
his  father,  and  he  had  for  some  time  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  works.  He 
carried  out  great  improvements  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  colleries  and  iron  mines  were 
worked,  introducing  new  machiDery,  and  avail- 
ing himself  with  much  ingenuity  of  the  discove- 
ries in  chemistry  and  the  practical  experience 
of  other  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

He  was  the  first  to  bring  into  successful  and 
permanent  operation  the  transit  of  canal  boats  by 
means  of  inclined  plains,  where  great  inequali- 
ties of  surface  and  a  deficiency  of  water  were  un- 
favorable to  the  ordinary  system  of  locks.  The 
first  work  of  this  kind  which  he  executed  was 
completed  in  1788,  and  is  described  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Telford  in  Plymley's  Agricultural  Re- 
port for  Shropshire. 

Since  the  practicability  of  inclined  planes  has 
been  established  by  the  success  of  the  Ketley 
plane,  but  few  Acts  have  been  passed  for  new 
canals,  without  a  clause  authorizing  the  Company 
to  erect  inclined  planes  instead  of  locks,  if  they 
should  be  found  most  advisable. 

Other  instances  of  William  Reynold's  me- 
chanical skill  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Telford,  in 
connection  with  the  canals  and  improvements  in 
this  part  of  Shropshire  ;  a»4  he  also  notices  the 
mistake  of  Fulton  in  claiming  the  invention  of 
the  inclined  plane. 

Leaving  the  Ketley  Iron-Works,  then,  in 
such  good  hands,  in  the  year  1789,  on  the  19th 
uf  February,  Richard  Reynolds  went  to  reside 
in  the  house  which  he  had  formerly  occupied 
at  Coalbrook  Dale. 

The  year  1803  was  marked  by  severe  domes- 
tic affliction.    In  April  he  had  an  attack  of  ^in- 


fluenza, which  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  and 
whilst  confined  to  his  bed,  his  wife  was  taken  ill 
with  the  same  disease,  and,  not  having  strength 
to  resist  it,  she  rapidly  sank,  and  after  a  week's 
illness,  peacefully  breathed  her  last,  closing  her 
benevolent  and  exemplary  life  with  unaffected 
piety  and  resignation. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  his  eldest  son,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  was  released  from  a 
life  which  had  latterly  been  one  of  much  suffer- 
iog ;  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  wife  of  his 
youngest  son,  Joseph,  was  called  from  the  over- 
sight of  a  large  family  of  young  children,  at  a 
time  when^  humanly  speaking,  a  continuance  of 
her  care  was  as  important  to  their  welfare,  as  her 
affection  was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  their 
father )  but  He,  whose  very  self  is  love,  in  wis- 
dom inscrutable,  removed  her  hence.  Thus,  in 
the  short  space  of  three  months,  he  was  bereaved 
of  three  beloved  members  of  his  family.  ]n  the 
course  of  this  year,  he  made  preparations  for 
leaving  Shropshire ;  many  of  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  his  residence  there,  were  broken, 
and  as  he  no  longer  considered  that  he  was 
required  by  any  claims  of  duty  to  remain  at 
Coalbrook  Dale,  in  April,  1801,  he  removed  to 
Bristol,  having  taken  a  house  in  St.  James's 
Square. 

In  this  large  city  my  grandfather  soon  found 
j  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  benevolent 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  and  lessen  the 
suff"erings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  various  public  charities, 
being  the  founder  of  the  Samaritan  Society,  and 
giving  his  warm  and  liberal  support  to  others, 
1  particularly  the  Strangers^  Friend,  Misericordia, 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Infirmary  and  the 
Aims-Houses.  The  increa5;c  of  the  population, 
and  the  diminished  value  of  money,  pressed  so 
\  heavily  on  some  of  these  institutions,  that  the 
intentions  and  expectations  of  their  founders  and 
original  promoters  could  not  be  fulfilled  without 
I  further  support.  He  solicited  personally  and 
b}^  letter,  subscriptions  on  a  large  scale  for  aug- 
I  menting  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  weekly 
I  sum  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  alms-houses,  going 
from  house  to  house, — by  his  own  zeal  kindling 
that  of  others, — and  by  the  authority  which 
his  own  liberality  gave  him,  exercising  a  degree 
of  influence  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed  over  those  whom  he  knew  could  afford 
to  contribute  largely.  One  gentleman  to  whom 
he  applied,  of  acknowledged  wealth  and  import- 
ance in  the  city,  had  given  him  a  check  for 
£500,  and  he  left  the  room,  but  returned  in- 
stantly, saying  he  would  give  him  back  the  check, 
as  such  a  sum  from  him  would  do  the  cause 
more  harm  than  good.  The  gentleman  imme- 
diately wrote  another  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  He  himself  gave  £2,000  (one  of 
his  friends  says  four,)  to  this  fund,  and  four 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Trinity  Alms-houses. 
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The  knowledge  of  bis  desire  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  ostentation  would  make  his 
family  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  same  spirit  in 
speaking  of  him  ;  yet,  as  he  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  opinion,  a  few  instances  of  that 
benevolence  for  which  he  was  in  his  life-time  so 
widely  known  and  so  gratefully  regarded,  could 
not  properly  be  left  unrecorded ;  and  it  seems 
right  to  give  some  insight  into  the  practical  ef- 
fects upon  his  own  conduct,  of  the  high  estimate 
he  had  formed  of  what  is  required  of  those  who 
are  rich  in  this  world's  possessions,  although  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  give  any  complete  state- 
ment. In  another  point  of  view,  also,  this  tes- 
timony to  the  undeviating  consistency  with 
which  he  acted  up  to  the  principles  he  adopted 
and  enforceed  is  desirable.  He  strongly  disap- 
proved of  making  charitable  bequests  by  will, 
and  left  no  legacies  of  this  nature  in  his  own  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  only  doing  him  justice  to  state 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  he  bestowed  consider- 
able amounts  of  money  during  his  life-time. 

The  numerous  committees  on  which  he  acted 
brought  under  his  notice  and  consideration  the 
fluctuation  to  which  institutions  entirely  depend- 
ant upon  annual  subscriptions  were  liable;  with 
him,  to  become  aware  of  an  evil,  was  to  excite 
the  wish  and  the  endeavor  to  remove  it,  and  in 
1808  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  £10,500 
which  was  by  them  invested  in  lands  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, the  income  arising  from  the  rents 
of  these  estates,  after  contingent  expenses  were 
paid,  to  be  distributed  between  seven  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  Bristol,  named  in  the 
deed  of  trust,  in  such  a  manner  and  proportion, 
either  to  one  alone  or  between  any,  as  should  at 
the  time  appear  expedient  to  the  trustees — this, 
under  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  trust 
deed.  An  addition  to  the  Infirmary  being 
greatly  wanted,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
that  object,  also  subscribing  twenty-six  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  com- 
mitee  received  an  anonymous  donation  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  entertaining  no  doubt  who  was 
the  giver ;  and  on  the  following  day  one  of  their 
number  happening  to  meet  Richard  Reynolds, 
thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  for 
his  acceptable  donation.  He  did  not  deny  it, 
but  said,  "  Thou  hast  no  authority  for  saying  I 
sent  the  money  and  on  the  gentleman  repeat- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  tlie  acknowledgement  of  the 
Committee,  and  refusing  to  be  thus  satisOed,  my 
grandfather  quietly  said,  "  Well,  I  see  thou  art 
determined  that  I  should  give  you  a  thousand 
pounds;"  and  the  next  day  they  received  a  do- 
nation of  that  sum  with  his  name,  thus  doubling 
his  first  contribution.  To  these  gifts  may  be 
added,  besides  his  annual  subscription,  donations 
of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  the 
Strangers'  Friend,  X900  to  the  Misericordia, 
£500  to  the  Refuge,  the  same  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  to  the  Bible  Society  £000.  Of| 


several  other  smaller  amounts,  one  only  from  its 
purpose  need  be  mentioned — that  of  £300  to 
Temple  Parish,  towards  providing  a  better  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the^poor. 

Many  of  his  letters  refer  to  the  interest  he 
took  in  various  benevolent  institutions  and  pro- 
jects in  other  places  besides  Bristol,  and  his 
desire  to  relieve  distress  wherever  it  existed,  and 
of  whatever  description.  In  several  instances 
he  paid  the  debts  of  persons  confined  for  debt  in 
prison;  one  case,  in  1798,  was  that  of  two  men, 
who,  with  their  wives  and  twenty-two  children, 
were  imprisoned  in  a  small  room  in  the  King's 
Bench.  Their  distressing  situation  was  made 
known  to  him,  and  he  procured  their  release. 
Unwilling  to  be  known  as  the  giver  of  large 
sums,  he  frequently  gave  his  name  with  his 
subscription,  and  forwarded  a  further  and  larger 
contribution  anonymously,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  distress  in  Germany,  when  he  privtitely 
added  £500  to  the  sum  given  with  his  name. 
It  was,  for  many  years,  his  habit  to  employ 
■  others  to  act  for  him  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
in  dispensing  such  sums  as  he  wished  to  devote 
to  charitable  purposes,  in  every  case,  with  a 
scrupulous  care  that  his  name  should  not  be 
known.  To  one  party  in  London  he  remitted 
£20,000,  during  the  distress  in  1795. 

He  had  four  almoners  constantly  employed  in 
Bristol,  who  brought  their  accounts  to  him  every 
week,  which  contained  the  names  of  each  person 
or  family  who  had  been  relieved,  the  sura  given, 
and  the  circumstances.  He  was  very  particular 
in  requiring  them,  when  applied  to  by  beggars, 
to  go  at  the  instant  to  their  house  or  lodgings, 
as  this  promptitude  prevented  the  parties  having 
time  to  prepare  for  the  visit  of  inspection. 
Whenever  he  found  that  any  person  was  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  more  than  one  of  his 
agents,  their  name  was  struck  off  the  list. 

Possessed  of  an  annual  income  of  many  thou- 
sands, his  style  of  living  remained  perfectly 
simple;  there  was  every  needful  and  substantial 
comfort,  and  an  open-handed  readiness  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  convenience 
of  those  who  shared  his  unlimited  hospitality, 
yet  without  display,  or  indulgence  in  luxuries — 
hence  but  a  small  proportion  of  his  income  was 
spent  upon  himself, — the  remainder  flowed  in 
the  continuous  and  bountiful  stream  of  a  well- 
regulated  and  catholic  benevolence.  While  re- 
ceiving the  heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude  of 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  personally 
thanking  hiui,  he  always  directed  such  feelings 
to  the  Source  of  all  Good.  *'  My  talent,"  he 
said  to  a  friend,  "  is  the  meanest  of  all  talents,  a 
little  sordid  dust :  but  as  the  man  in  the  parable 
who  had  but  one  talent  was  aceountable,  I  am 
also  accountable  for  the  talent  tliat  1  pa«scss, 
humble  as  it  is — to  the  great  Lord  of  all.'' 

(To  bp  rontintirtl.) 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalmist  was 
perhaps  never  more  fully  realized  than  it  has 
been  the  present  season  thoughout  our  land- — 
"  Thou  openest  thine  hand  and  satisfiest  the  desire 
of  every  living  thing.''  We  cannot  be  too  thank- 
ful for  our  innumerable  blessings,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  consider  how  different  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  all,  but  especially  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  cities  if  this  had  been  a  summer  of 
drought  and  consequent  scarcity.  We  hail  the 
reduction  of  prices  of  articles  essential  for  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast.  W. 
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For  the  information  of  our  subscribers  gene- 
rally, we  publish  the  following  as  the  rate  of 
postage  charged  on  this  paper  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance at  the  office  where  received. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  this 
County,  Free. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  the 
State,         .       ,       .        ,  \%  cts.  per  annum. 

For  the  same,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,       .        .        .        .26  cts.  per  annum. 


who  addresses  them  would  perhaps  hesitate  to 
peril  his  worldly  interest,  by  freely  handing  forth 
its  blessed  truths,  even  should  they  have  pierced 
the  film  which  has  been  allowed  to  gather  upon 
his  own  eyes.  Truly  is  the  interrogation  of  the 
Master  applicable  to  many  in  our  land  who  stand 
as  teachers  of  the  people — Do  ye  [not  err,  be- 
cause ye  know  not  the  scriptures  nor  the  power 
of  God 


Governor  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  has  recom- 
mended the  15th  day  of  November  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  in 
view  of  the  abatement  of  the  awful  pestilence 
that  has  desolated  two  of  the  cities  of  the  State. 
The  Governor  disclaims  all  authoi'ity  to  require 
or  control  the  case,  but  simply  recommends  that 
all  the  people  unite  in  rendering  homage  and 
thanksgiving." — Ledger. 

The  above  paragraph  has  probably  been  read 
by  thousands  rapidly  and  thoughtlessly,  like 
most  other  parts  of  a  newspaper.  To  us  it  has 
suggested  serious  reflections,  and  the  fifty-eighth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  has  arrested  our  minds  with 
solemn  force,  as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  com- 
ment thereon. 

The  people  to  whom  this  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  was  given,  no  doubt  responded  by  a 
zealous  outward  demonstration  of  thanksgiving, 
according  to  the  present  form  and  manner. 

They  partook  of  the  sumptuons  meal,  and 
arrayed  in  costly  attire,  perhaps  procured  by  de- 
priving many  of  the  necessary  comforts  of  life, 
flocked  to  their  "  steeple  houses  "  to  hear  portions  of 
that  volume  which  is  full  of  strong  reproof  against 
the  evils  which  they  earnestly  uphold,  and  even 
nsist  are  sanctioned  in  its  pages;  while  he 


Uniform  weights,  measures  and  coins. — 
An  international  association  for  instituting  a 
uniform  system  of  coins,  weights  and  measures, 
has  been  lately  held  in  Paris )  at  which  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  represented  by  the  attendance  of 
their  respective  ministers.  Four  propositions," 
says  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  were  carried,  having  for  their  object, 
the  publication  of  a  work  in  French,  giving,  in 
a  clear  and  concise  form,  the  history  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  coins,  weights  and  measures  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
mutual  effort  of  all  nations  to  enlighten  their 
respective  countries  on  the  subject  by  such 
means  as  were  open  to  them  ;  after  the  passing 
of  which,  it  was  resolved  that  a  permanent  inter- 
national committee  should  be  immediately  con- 
stituted at  Paris,  to  be  composed,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  members  of  each  of  the  countries 
represented  in  the  association." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Ledger  upon  this  sub- 
ject, is  worthy  of  attention  : 

As  Congress  will  soon  assemble  at  Washing- 
ton, it  presents  a  favorable  opportunity  to  initiate 
a  reform  so  important  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  civilized  world,  by  adopting  the  decimal 
system  for  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  for 
coins.  This  is  the  most  certain  mode  to  help 
along  the  work." 

And,  we  may  add,  if  effected,  will  at  least 
simplify  and  lessen  mathematical  labors,  which, 
if  nothing  further  will  be  gained,  is  an  import- 
ant consideration. 


Married, — At  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  Sev- 
enth-day the  10th  inst.,  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends,  Franklin  Matlack  to  Margaret  B.  War- 
rington. 

Died, — On  the  13th  inst.,  Daniel  Jerome  Bene- 
ZET,  son  of  John  and  Elina  Benezet,  of  Mullica 
Hill,  N.  J.,  aged  4  years. 

Perfect  confidence  between  parent  and  child 
is  a  sevenfold  shield  against  temptation. 
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In  a  former  number  we  published  portions  of 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  attendance  at  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting ;  since  which  the  printed  minutes 
have  been  received,  from  which  we  extract  some 
additional  particulars. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  con- 
cerns was  published  in  the  33d  No.  of  the  In- 
telligencer. 

Extracts  from  the  31mut.es  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, held  in  Baltimore,  hy  adjournments,  from 
the  2i^th  of  the  Tenth  month  to  the  \&t  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  inclusive. 

Certificates  and  Minutes  for  the  following 
Friends,  who  are  acceptably  with  us  at  this  time, 
from  within  the  limits  of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
were  received  and  read,  viz.  : 

Eleazer  Haviland,  a  minister  from  Nine  Part- 
ners Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. ;  Alice  Chandler, 
a  minister  from  Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  Del. ; 
Kachel  Hicks,  a  minister  from  Westbury  Monthly 
Meeting.  Long  Island;  Rachel  W.  Barker,  a 
minister  from  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.; 
Elihu  Barnard,  a  minister  from  Penn's  Glrove 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. ;  Jacob  and  Deborah 
Willetts,  elders,  from  Nine  Partners  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  Y. ;  David  Wilson,  an  elder  from 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  Del. ;  Amos  Garretson, 
an  elder  from  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

By  the  Report  from  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, the  Meeting  is  informed  that  the  times  of 
holding  Alexandria  Preparative  and  Monthly 
Meetings  have  been  changed,  each  one  week 
earlier  in  the  month  than  heretofore,  so  that  the 
^Preparative  Meeting  will  in  future  be  held  the 
5th  day  after  the  first  2d  day,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  the  5th  day  after  the  second  2d  day  in 
the  month. 

Acceptable  Epistles  were  received  from  our 
brethren  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Gene- 
see Yearly  Meetings,  which  were  read  to  our 
edification  and  comfort;  and  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare,  as  way  may  open,  suitable 
communications  from  this  to  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 

The  following  Report  was  received  from  the 
!  Standing  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Fair 
Hill  Boarding  School  Property,  which  was  read, 
and  was  satisfactory  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  viz.  : 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting  : 

The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Fair 
'I  Hill  Boarding  School  Property,  report : 
I      That  a  part  of  their  number  attended  the 
I  regular  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  Sixth 
month  last,  and  were  gratified  at  the  evident 
care  that  had  been  taken  to  inculcate  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught. 

The  improvement  in  the  farm  and  buildings, 
I  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  occu- 
pants, is  becoming  each  year  more  apparent.  | 


The  Committee  would  suggest  to  any  Friends, 
who  may  know  of  a  young  woman  who  would 
wish  to  become  qualified  for  teaching,  and  has 
not  the  requisite  means,  that  they  make  appli- 
cation to  some  member  of  the  Committee  as  soon 
as  practicable,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  a 
proper  consideration,  and  the  benefit  intended 
to  be  conferred  on  such,  by  educating  one  each 
year  free  of  charge,  may  be  more  widely  ex- 
tended. 

The  vacancy  for  the  present  session  has  been 
filled,  and  the  Committee  would  suggest  that,  in 
future,  application  should  be  made  before  its 
regular  meeting,  that  is  held  the  third  day  after 
the  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting'  in  the  Sixth 
month. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee, 

Benjamin  P.  Moore, 
Richard  T.  Bentley, 
Martha  E.  Tyson, 
Lydia  Jefferies. 

The  meeting  having  entered  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  State  of  Society,  as  exhibited 
by  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  our  several 
Quarterly  Meetings,  proceeded  under  a  precious 
covering  of  solemnity,  through  the  third  Query 
inclusive. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  having  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  State  of  Society,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  remainder  of  the  Queries, 
and  the  answers  thereto,  during  which  much 
salutary  counsel  was  given,  and  the  travellers 
Zionward  encouraged  to  hold  on  their  way.  A 
summary  was  agreed  upon  as  nearly  representing 
the  state  of  society  throughout  our  borders  since 
last  year. 

The  evidence  afforded  in  the  answers  to  the 
Queries,  that  many  of  our  members  continue  to 
neglect  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings, 
particularly  those  held  near  the  middle  of  the 
week,  has  caused  much  anxiety  and  concern 
upon  the  present  occasion ;  and  Friends  were 
earnestly  and  affectionately  entreated  to  labor 
diligently  after  a  right  qualification  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  this,  ''our  reasonable  ser- 
vice." 

As  we  are  faithful  in  this  religious  engage- 
ment, its  intimate  connection  with  the  fallilnient 
of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  tliy  heart, 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  wilh  all  thy  strength," 
will  be  understood,  and  the  necessity  appears 
manifest  that  an  offering  williout  reserve  or 
blemish  is  required  at  our  hands ;  and  as  we  are 
concerned  to  lay  our  foundation  liere,  our  ability 
to  perform  all  our  social,  civil  and  religious 
duties,  will  thereby  increase,  and  thus  we  shall 
come  to  know  that  the  second  coniuiandmeut, 
*'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"'  is 
like  unto  the  first,  and  that  upon  thc»c  two  com« 
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mandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  Prophets, 
embracing  every  minor  obligation  which  de- 
volves upon  us.  As  we  become  thus  rightly 
concerned  on  our  own  account,  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  true  interests  and  welfare  of  our  fami- 
lies and  neighbors  will  be  felt,  and  our  desires 
increase  that  they  also  may  become  partakers  at 
the  bountiful  table  spread  in  that  "  banqueting 
house  where  the  banner  over  us  is  love/' 

We  have  never  been  favored  to  see  with 
greater  clearness  than  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law."  The 
language  has  been  proclaimed  amongst  us  "  God 
is  Love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwelleth 
in  Grod  and  Grod  in  him."  While  the  heart  is 
under  the  blessed  influence  of  this  divine  prin- 
ciple, there  can  be  no  tale-bearing  or  detraction ; 
no  wars  or  oppressions  of  any  kind;  no  injustice, 
or  anything  that  would,  in  the  least  degree, 
injure  any  one,  or  render  him  unhappy;  but  on 
the  contrary,  there  would  be  continual  patience, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  meekness  and  all  those 
heavenly  virtue^,  the  practice  of  which  so  greatly 
enobles  man,  and,  by  rendering  His  creatures 
happy,  brings  glory  to  the  greai  Creator.  "Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  see- 
ing your  good  works  may,"by  corresponding  ac- 
tions, glorify  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven." 
It  is  an  interesting  truth,  that  we  have  it  contin- 
ually in  our  power  to  bring  glory  to  God  by  in- 
creasing the  happiness  of  His  creatures.  He  is 
in  want  of  nothing.  We  can  add  nothing  to  His 
happiness.  In  His  unbounded  love  and  good- 
ness He  created  man  for  man's  own  enjoyment; 
and  when  we  dwell  in  love,  in  innocence,  and  in 
purity,  as  we  thereby  experience  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  ourselves,  and  contribute 
most  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  us,  we  ful- 
fil, to  the  greatest  degree,  the  object  of  our  crea- 
tion, and  bring  the  highest  glory  and  honor  to 
the  Author  of  our  existence. 

But,  like  -His  good  gifts  in  the  outward,  this 
Love  must  be  labored  for  and  cultivated.  We 
must  desire  and  ask  before  we  can  obtain.  The 
injunction  is,  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  YeceiYe.''  But 
we  must  ask  in  faith,  and  "faith  without  works 
is  dead."  So  we  should  continually  labor  to 
keep  self  in  subjection;  to  regard  ourselves  less 
and  others  more ;  to  dwell  in  humility  and  in 
meekness,  and  endeavor  to  entertain  none  other 
than  feelings  of  kindness  and  charity  towards  all 
the  family  of  man,  and  never  say  aught  that  is 
disparaging,  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one ; 
then,  by  such  labor,  will  the  heart  become  grad- 
ually filled  with  that  Love  that  brings  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good- 
will to  men." 

A  concern  for  the  guarded  religious  education 
of  youth  has  been  impressively  revived  in  this 
meeting.  To  watch  the  opening  faculties  of  the 
mind,  to  guard  it  against  the  blighting  effects  of 
evil  communications,  and  to  foster  in  it  every 


germ  of  goodness  implanted  by  the  Author  of 
our  being,  should  be  the  constant  effort  of  paren- 
tal care  and  is,  when  rightly  performed,  capable 
of  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of  spiritual  enjoyment. 
We  believe  the  infant  mind  comes  pure  from  the 
hand  of  its  Creator,  but  is  possessed  of  desires 
and  propensities  that  will  lead  to  evil,  if  not  sub- 
jected to  the  restraining  and  regenerating  influ- 
ence of  divine  grace,  which  is  offered  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  all.  How  important,  then,  that  it 
should  be  kept  as  "a  garden  enclosed,"  and  that 
every  plant  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  planting 
should  be  protected  and  preserved. 

The  reading  of  pernicious  publications  is,  in 
this  age,  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  and  requires 
the  exercise  of  judicious  care  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians.  As  a  means  of  their  pre- 
servation and  improvement,  the  selection  of  in- 
structive reading  for  the  young,  and  the  supply 
of  suitable  books  for  Friends'  families,  was  re- 
commended to  the  individual  care  of  our  mem- 
bers. 

The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an 
humble  reliance  upon  divine  aid  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  blessed  truths  they  contain,  is 
felt  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  religious  concern. 
"When  we  consider  that  the  Sacred  Volume  con- 
tains the  earliest  record  of  our  race,  the  instruc- 
tive writings  of  inspired  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  holy  Jesus — the  author 
of  our  religion — no  other  work  can  be  compared 
with  it,  in  either  interest  or  importance. 

A  lively  concern  was  expressed  that  our 
righteous  testimony  against  Slavery  may  be 
faithfully  maintained,  for  although  no  way  has 
appeared  with  clearness  for  this  Yearly  Meeting 
to  take  any  active  measure  in  relation  to  that 
important  subject,  yet  we  believe,  that  individual 
labor  at  times  may  be  rightly  performed  by  those 
who  are  watchful  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
Heavenly  Truth.  The  education  of  the  colored 
race,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  life 
and  to  improve  their  moral  condition,  has  been 
brought  before  our  view  as  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance.  Subjected  as  they  are  to 
the  degrading  influences  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, their  condition  has  strong  claims  upon 
our  sympathy,  and  we  trust  that  means  may  yet 
be  found,  to  promote  their  improvement  and  to 
advance  their  happiness. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Education  was  received  and  read,  and 
was  satisfactory. 

The  Committee  having  closed  their  labors,  as 
far  as  way  at  present  opens,  they  are  released, 
viz : 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Education  Re- 
port, that  they  have  had  several  Meetings  since 
last  year,  and  while  they  still  feel  the  great  im- 
portance to  our  religious  body  of  a  School,  pro. 
perly  organized  and  rightly  conducted,  wherein 
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young  persons  of  both  sexes  could  be  qualified 
for  Teachers,  and  Friends'  children,  under  the 
guardian  care  of  Society,  receive  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, connected  with  that  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  we  profess, 
and  the  grounds  of  those  important  testimonies 
for  which  our  ancient  worthies  suffered,  that  we 
believe  might  be  imparted,  and  would  so  greatly 
tend  to  increase  their  interest  therein,  way  has 
yet  not  appeared  to  open,  to  take  active  measures 
for  the  immediate  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

Since  their  original  appointment  the  Commit- 
tee have  given  their  attention  and  aid  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Schools  in  some  neighborhoods; 
and  within  the  limits  of  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, a  Boarding  School  has  been  established  ex- 
clusively for  Friends'  children,  in  which  twenty- 
five  of  each  sex  are  accommodated. 

The  property  including  the  buildings  and 
seventeen  acres  of  land,  has  been  purchased  by 
Members  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting  for  a  Board- 
ing School  for  Friends'  children.  One  Session 
of  the  School  has  been  completed,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  another  is  at 
this  time  in  successful  operation. 

The  Committee,  therefore  in  making  this,  their 
final  Report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  feel  a  hope 
that,  although  one  important  object,  which  they 
had  much  at  heart,  has  not  been  attained,  their 
labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  but  that  seed  has 
been  sown  which  may  spring  up  and  bear  fruit 
to  the  honor  of  the  great  Husbandman.  Signed 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Joseph  Roman, 
Lloyd  Norris, 
Rebecca  Turner. 

Baltimore,  lOth  mo7ith,  29thf  1855. 
The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  prepare  Essays  of  Epistles  as  way  may  open, 
to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  this 
corresponds,  now  produced  one  embodying  the 
Minute  of  the  Exercises  of  this  Meeting,  which 
was  approved,  and  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy,  signed  on  behalf  of  this  Meeting, 
to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Genesee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  respec- 
tively. 

Having  been  favored  through  the  several  sit- 
tings of  this  Meeting,  with  a  comfortable  and 
sustaining  evidence  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
uniting  all  into  a  common  brotherhood  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  the  Meeting  adjourned  ;  to  meet 
at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Clerk. 

Corn  in  the  West. — The  Madison  (Lidiana) 
Banner  says  everybody  in  that  region  is  engaged 
in  building  corn  cribs.  The  like  of  the  crops  in 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  was  never  seen  bcforo. 
Farmers  have  their  hands  full. 


expedition  to  the  arctic  ocean. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  an  officer  attached  to 
the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Vincennes,  we 
are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  the  recent  cruise 
of  that  vessel  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Vin- 
cennes is  the  flag  ship  of  the  North  Pacific  Sur- 
veying Squadron,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore John  Rogers,  whose  observations  on  Ja- 
pan and  other  points  of  interest  assigned  to  the 
inspection  of  this  expedition,  composes  a  large 
and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  previously  ac- 
quired information  of  the  places  visited.  The 
Yincennes  entered  Behring's  Straits  in  the  month 
of  August,  1855,  and  anchored  in  Senivane  bay, 
a  port  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  visiting  the  point  was  to  obtain 
astronomical  observations. 

The  subject  of  most  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  however,  is  the  information  gained  re- 
specting the  Techucchis  Indians,  a  warlike  race 
who  inhabit  this  portion  of  Asia.  They  owe  no 
allegiance  to  foreign  power,  having  never  been 
conquered  by  the  Russians,  although  the  coun- 
try which  they  occupy  is  generally  conceded  as 
belonging  to  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  pe- 
culiarly their  own.  Unlike  savages  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  world,  they  are  characteristically 
provident  and  anxious  of  accumulating  property. 
Having  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Bring  they  acknowledge  no  attribute  su- 
perior to  animal  instinct,  and  lead  a  life  of  igno- 
rance of  all  things  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
sent; yet  it  is  remarkable  of  this  untutored  race, 
that  in  their  social  relations  they  are  governed 
to  a  certain  extent  by  correct  principles  of  mo- 
rality. The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Seni- 
vane harbor  were  found  to  be  very  tractable, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  crew  of  the  Yincennes.  Being  desirous  of 
accomplishing  the  object  of  the  survey  in  the 
Arctic  before  the  season  was  further  advanced, 
Commodore  Rogers  determined  to  leave  a  party 
at  Senivane  to  make  the  necessary  observations, 
while  the  vessel  pursued  its  course  in  the  North. 

In  contemplation  of  an  expedition  of  this 
character,  all  the  empty  provision  barrels  had 
been  saved.  These  were  filled  with  earth,  and 
with  some  spars  and  sails,  a  very  tenan ta- 
ble and  well  fortified  cabin  was  constructed,  the 
casks  of  earth  being  quite  impenetrable  to  the 
weapons  of  the  Indians,  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  party,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  under  com- 
mand of  acting  Lieut.  J.  M.  Brooks,  was  com- 
posed as  follows  :  E.  M.  Kern,  artist  ;  C.  Wright 
botanist;  W.  Stimpson,  zoologist;  five  sailors 
and  three  marines.  When  everything  had  been 
accomplished  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  safe- 
ty  of  the  party,  the  vessel  got  under  way,  and 
with  a  favorable  breeze,  was  soon  upon  the  scene 
of  her  exploratioDs  in  the  Arotic. 
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The  course  of  the  vessel  was  laid  for  Herald 
island,  which  was  found  in  the  position  indicated 
by  the  chart.  The  island  is  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  is  shaped  like  a  crescent. 
It  rises  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  tiie  sea,  and  is  densely  covered  with 
moss,  growing  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  A 
sailor  belonging  to  the  Vincennes  ascended  to 
the  peak,  and  as  the  weather  was  very  clear,  he 
had  a  fine  opportunity  for  observation,  but  was 
unable  to  make  out  any  land.  An  officer  of  the 
vessel  attempted  the  ascent,  but  after  many  trials 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  the  soil,  after  being  so  long  sub- 
ject to  frost  and  thaw,  rendering  the  operation 
of  climbing  not  only  difficult,  but  exceedingly 
dangerous. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Com.  Rogers  to  visit 
the  land  reported  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Capt.  Kellet,  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
English  government  in  1851  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin ;  and  as  the  weather  indications 
were  favorable  to  this  end,  the  course  of  the  ves- 
sel was  shaped  accordingly.  The  position  of 
this  land,  as  reported  by  Capt.  Kellett,  was  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Herald  Island. 
The  Vincennes  reached  the  latitude  of  72  degs. 
0.5  min.  29  sec,  in  longitude  174  deg.  37  min. 
15  sec. — a  higher  point  than  ever  before  reached, 
having  sailed  over  the  assumed  position  of  Capt. 
Kellett's  land  ;  and  Commodore  Rogers  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Capt.  Kellet  had 
fallen  into  the  common  error  in  these  latitudes 
of  being  deceived  by  low  cloud  banks. 

At  this  point  the  progress  of  the  vessel  was 
interrupted  by  a  barrier  of  ice,  and  as  the  ves- 
sel was  not  prepared  for  winter  quarters  in  these 
regions,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  alter  her 
course.  Returning  by  the  west  of  Herald  Island, 
the  Vincennes  sailed  over  the  tail  of  Herald  reef, 
and  worked  up  to  the  position  of  the  land  re- 
ported by  Capt.  Kellett,  and  named  "  Plover 
Island.''  This  land  was  reported  by  Capt.  Kel- 
lett as  having  been  seen  in  foggy  weather;  and 
here  again  he  must  have  been  deceived  by 
clouds,  as  no  land  could  be  found  by  the  Vin- 
cennes, although  with  every  advantage  of  fine 
weather  for  observation. 

Having  accomplished  all  that  was  possible  for 
the  present  season,  northward  of  Herald  Island, 
Com.  Rogers  was  anxious  to  discover  "  Wrang- 
ler's land,"  reported  to  have  been  discovered  by 
a  Russian  voyager  of  that  name,  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Asia.  The  land  was  never  reached  by 
any  vessel,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt 
whether  it  ever  had  existence,  except  in  the  im- 
aginaLion  of  the  Russian  voyager. 

There  is  an  Indian  tradition  familiar  to  all 
travellers  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  land 
has  been  seen  in  the  locality  indicated  by  Capt. 
Wrangle.  It  is  also  stated  by  the  Indians  that, 
many  years  ago,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  north- 


ern coast  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  a  large  num- 
ber escaped  in  boats  with  the  view  of  reaching 
the  new  continent.  The  adventurers  never  re- 
turned, and  from  this  fact  it  was  presumed  that 
they  had  discovered  the  laud. — Sa7i  Francisco 
Herald. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  MAHOMED ANISM. 

Amid  the  conflicting  opinions  which  are  en- 
tertained respecting  the  affairs  of  the  East,  there 
is  one  on  which  all  travellers  seem  to  be  unani- 
mous. It  is  that  Mahomedanism,  the  next  pu- 
rest religion  after  Christianity,  has  long  since 
culminated  and  is  now  incontestibly  on  the  de- 
cline. 

We  say  the  next  purest  religion  after  Chris- 
tianity, because  all  false  beliefs  have  tolerated 
the  worship  of  idols,  except  Mahomedanism 
alone.  The  ancient  Egyptians  adored  bulls, 
crocodiles  and  birds.  The  Hindoos  bowed  to 
hideous  images  of  stone.  The  Philistines  had 
their  Dagon.  Even  Greece  and  Rome  sacri- 
ficed to  fictitious  gods.  It  is  true,  that  the  phi- 
losophers, in  all  these  Pagan  lands,  averred  that 
the  idols  were  only  emblematic;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  adored  the  images  them- 
selves, utterly  oblivious  of  anything  beyond. 
The  influence  of  such  beliefs  was  incurably  de- 
grading. Even  among  the  intellectual  Greeks, 
even  among  the  civilized  Romans,  religion  was 
often  licentious  in  its  effects,  and  nearly  always 
brutalizing. 

But  Mahomedanism  is  a  pure  Deism.  In- 
deed, so  fearful  was  its  founder  that  it  might 
some  day  degenerate  into  idolatry,  that  he 
forbade  the  representation  of  the  human  person 
for  any  object  whatever.  In  consequence,  good 
Moslems  can  employ  only  flowers  and  arabesques 
to  ornament  even  their  houses.  The  Mahorae- 
dan  is  taught  that  there  is  but  one  God ;  that 
He  is  a  spirit,  that  he  loves  justice  and  truth  ; 
that  he  is  Omnipresent  as  well  as  Omnipotent  ; 
and  that  he  will  finally  judge  all  men.  It  was 
not  merely  the  sword,  as  has  Keen  generally  as- 
sumed, which  spread  the  faith  of  Islam.  It  was 
in  part  also  its  doctrines,  which,  pure  and  eleva- 
ted in  comparison  with  the  grosser  religions  of 
the  times,  appealed  to  the  diviner  elements  of 
human  nature.  Its  rapid  extension  ceases  to  be 
miraculous,  when  we  consider  that  it  met  no- 
where, except  in  Western  Europe,  with  a  faith 
more  spiritual  than  itself ;  for  the  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  was  but  one  remove  better  than 
positive  Paganism.  The  moment,  however,  Ma- 
homedanism came  into  collision  with  an  earnest 
Christianity,  which  it  did  in  Spain  and  France, 
it  ceased  to  make  progress.  It  is  to  the  religion 
of  Gaul,  not  less  than  to  its  chivalry,  that  the 
world  owes  its  preservation  from  Moslem  slave- 
ry.   Had  western  Europe  been  as  sensual,  as 
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idolatrous,  and  as  degraded  generally  as  the  eas- 
tern nations,  not  even  the  battle-axe  of  Charles 
Martel  could  have  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Sara- 
cenic invasion. 

Like  all  false  religions,  Mahomedanism  car- 
ries within  itself  the  seeds  of  decay.  The  Bi- 
ble makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  civil  code;  un- 
dertakes to  teach  no  scientific  dogmas;  it  is 
strictly  a  revelation,  when  correctly  interpreted, 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  soul.  But  the  Ko- 
ran assumes  to  be  both  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority.  Originating  in  an  ignorant  age,  it 
holds  false  views  of  science,  and  inculcates  poli- 
tical and  moral  axioms  at  variance  with  human 
progress.  Bramahism,  which  teaches  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  eat  to  eat  anything  having  life,  is  per- 
ishing before  the  microscope,  which  reveals  ani- 
mated creatures  in  every  drop  of  water  that  is 
drank,  in  the  very  air  we  breathe.  So  Islam- 
ism  is  dying  out  before  the  truths  of  astronomy, 
geology  and  civilization  in  general.  An  educa- 
ted Turk  sees  at  once  that  the  Koran  is  not  in- 
spired, but  only  the  composition  of  an  ignorant 
camel  driver.  The  printing  press  is  reconquer- 
ing the  East  to  Christianity.  Schools  have 
proved  more  potent  than  the  swords  of  the 
Crusaders. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Turkey,  as  a 
power,  Mahomedanism,  asa  religion,  must  perish. 
It  is  already  crumbling  to  pieces.  A  few  cen- 
turies, at  most,  will  see  its  end.  Its  mission  is 
past.  It  can  henceforth  do  evil  only,  and  there- 
fore the  conqueror  is  at  its  gates ;  therefore 
"  mene,  mene,  takel,  upharsin"  is  written  upon 
its  walls.  Great  Babylon  is  about  to  fall  !— 
Public  Ledger. 


JUDGE  NOT. 

Juclire  not :  the  workinffs  of  his  brain 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

TO  A  STAR. 

Bright  visitant,  whose  nightly  beams 

Are  through  my  casement  glimmering  fairj 

From  slumbers  soft,  or  fitful  dreams, 
1  wake,  and  find  thee  ever  there. 

In  thee  [  farfcy  climes  may  bloom. 

Which  nurture  flowers  that  feel  no  blight  ; 

With  skies  that  know  no  wintry  gloom, 
And  day  that  wears  no  shroud  of  night. 

I  love  to  dream  in  thee  are  dwelling, 
The  lost  and  and  lovely  ones  of  earth  ; 

Who  list  the  glorious  anthems  sweUing, 
Like  those  that  hailed  thy  morning's  birth. 

Nor  can  the  lapse  of  rolling  years, 
Divert  thy  course — abate  thy  glow; 

Unmoved  by  human  hopes  or  fears. 
Life's  triumphs,  or  its  varied  woe. 

Though  all  undimmed  thy  light  may  shine, 
When  I'm  consigned  to  mouldering  clay  ; 
Yet  both,  sustained  by  power  Divine 
Shall  still  live  on  through  endless  day. 
Bucks  County.  A.  J.  P. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  EARTH. 

BY  MARIE  ROSEAU. 

They  who  teach  in  saddened  measure 

That  our  earth  is  dark  and  drear, 
That  it  owns  no  single  treasure — 

Nothing  we  may  hold  as  dear  ; 
Teach  what  God  hath  ne'er  dictated — 

Lessons  of  ingratitude — 
He,  who  all  things  hath  created, 

At  the  first  pronounced  them  -'good." 

They  have  not  decreased  in  merit, 

Nature's  wealth  of  loveliness — 
All  He  gives  us  to  inherit — 

Shall  we  not  His  bounty  bless  ? 
Sunny  vales  and  verdant  mountains, 

Buds  of  every  form  and  hue, 
Broad,  bold  riv«>rs,  sparkliuii  fountains — 

Always  beautiful  and  new. 


And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 

In  God's  purr;  light  may  only  be 
A  scar,  brous;ht  from  some  well  won  field, 

Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight, 

May  be  a  token,  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  some  infernal  fiery  foe, 
Whose  glance  wodld  scorch  thy  smiling  grace, 

And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face  ! 

The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise — 
May  be  the  slackened  angel's  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  ho  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand  ; 

Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, 

May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost;  but" wait,  and  see 

With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain  ; 
The  de{)th  of  the  abyss  may  be 

The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain, 
And  love  and  glory  that  may  raise 

This  soul  to  God  in  after  days! 

Household  Words. 


Who  could  walk  abroad,  when  even 

Draws  its  curtain  o'er  the  sky, 
Pause  and  looking  up  toward  heaven, 

On  the  pure  stars  fix  his  eye, 
And  then  say  this  world  is  dreary — 

Say  that  He  who  gave  us  birth, 
Meant  that  we  should  soon  grow  woary 

Of  His  dark  and  cheerless  earth  ? 

Human  friends  and  social  pleasure, 

Bonds  of  sympathy  and  love. 
Pure  enjoyment,  none  can  measure, 

Kindly  sent  us  from  above. 
These  make  up  a  sum  of  blessing, 

Worthy  of  man's  gratitude, 
And  by  thrse  (nnl  is  expressing 

That  He  caroth  lor  our  goo»l. 

Never  then  with  gloomy  sadness, 

rake  the  boon  His  hanti  hath  given, 
But  with  voice  of  praise  and  gladness, 

l'-v<'r  give  thou  thanks  to  heaven. 
And  tho'  clouds  will  sometimes  g.Tther 

O'er  each  scene  of  eaithly  bliss; 
Yet  still  trust  a  tender  Father~ 

There  is  mercy  e'en  in  this. 

Christian  Ofistrver, 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  WORKERS  IN  GOLD. 
The  Gold-Beater. 

One  dark,  foggy  morning  in  November,  we 
strolled  leisurely  along  the  greasy  footpaths  of  a 
part  of  the  metropolis  well  known  as  the  abode 
of  craftsmen  in  the  lighter  branches  of  metallic 
manufacture.  Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  street 
to  which  we  now  refer,  when  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  door-plate  with  the  inscription, 
'^secret-springer;"  and  almost  every  succeeding 
step  revealed  the  domiciles  of  "  watch-case  manu- 
facturers," "  working  jewellers,"  engravers,'^ 
<'  engine  turners;''  "dial  finishers,"  gold-chain 
manufacturers,"  and  a  host  of  others.  At  length 
we  came  to  a  lofty  and  antiquated  range  of  build- 
ings, dark  and  dingy,  with  the  smoke  of  more 
than  a  century  upon  them.  About  midway 
from  between  the  casements  of  a  "  first-floor," 
protruded  a  rude  specimen  of  antique  carving, 
indeed  to  represent  the  human  arm,  extending  a 
hand  holding  a  hammer.  Here,  too,  smoke  and 
soot  had  pursued  their  blighting  and  begriming 
avocations,  and  this  arm,  once  resplendent  in  its 
skin  of  gilt,  now  partook  of  the  surrounding 
dinginess.  This  emblem  was  indicative  of  the 
occupation  of  the  inmates — gold  beating,  which 
is  to  form  the  topic  of  our  present  lucubration. 

But  let  us  enter. 

Grold  beating  had  always  been  associated,  in 
our  minds,  with  such  a  monotonous  continuity 
of  the  mechanical  process,  that  we  had  set  down 
tlie  craftsmen  of  this  order  in  the  same  category 
with  trunk  makers,  and  some  other  parties  who, 
from  the  necessary  character  of  their  avocations, 
have  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  disagree- 
able neighbors.  In  this  case,  however,  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  mitigate  the  evil ;  the 
workshop  being  placed  at  the  remotest  extremity 
of  a  small  garden.  The  shop  was  a  neat,  narrow, 
modern  building,  curiously  contrasting  with  the 
venerable  edifices  which  surround  it,  about  whose 
protruding  casements  the  now  leafless  vines  clung 
fast  to  the  smoke-blackened  bricks. 

Now  the  din  of  beating  commenced,  by  the 
slow  and  measured  fall  of  a  single  hammer,  like 
the  first  toll  of  a  peal  of  bells.  Two  or  three 
others  speedily  chimed  in  ;  and,  as  we  opened  the 
door,  the  noise  was  so  great  that  wo  had  as  much 
difficulty  in  making  our  voice  heard  by  the 
master,  as  we  should  have  had  if  addressing  him 
in  Cheapside,  at  the  busiest  part  of  the  day,  when 
the  roadway  was  literally  covered  with  vehicles. 

Understanding  that  we  wished  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  creft — one  of  the  most 
ancient,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  have  any 
account — the  master  of  the  shop  had  provided 
himself  with  2^  oz,  of  the  precious  metal,  which 
he  had  just  procured  from  the  refiners.  It  was 
in  hundreds  of  little  lumps,  in  which  state  it  is 
technically  called  "  dust."  Wth  regard  to 
quantity,  we  may  state,  that  this  2^  oz.  of  ^'  gtrfd 


dust"  would  have  filled  an  old  English  gentle- 
man's snufi"-box,  calculated  to  hold  f  oz.  of  his 
kind  of  dust;"  but  while  the  latter  is  only 
worth  ^d.,  the  former  cost  the  beater  £9  2s.  3d., 
that  is  j£4  Is.  an  ounce.  He  put  in  2^  dwts.  of 
silver  and  copper  as  alloy.  The  gold  is  always 
alloyed,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  color  re- 
quired in  the  leaf ;  and  the  above  amount  was 
necessary  in  this  case,  as  the  leaf  to  be  produced 
was  what  is  technically  termed  "  deep  gold." 
Too  much  alloy,  however,  would  completely  spoil 
the  color. 

The  gold  and  this  alloy  were  now  put  into  a 
crucible,  a  little  earthen  vessel  resembling  a  small 
flower-pot.  The  crucible  was  then  put  on  the 
fire,  and  surrounded  by  coke,  at  a  "  white  heat." 
Grold,  it  is  well  known,  requires  a  greater  heat  to 
melt  it  than  any  other  metal.  Having  at  length 
been  reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  were  poured  into  an  "  ingot,"  filling 
a  little  cavity  about  in.  long  by  f  in.  wide, 
and  3-16  in.  deep. 

Having  become  cool,  this  "  ingot"  was  sent 
to  the  "  flatting  mills,"  where  it  was  flattened 
(by  passing  beneath  rollers,  of  various  sizes, 
worked  by  steam)  into  a  beautiful  brilliant  ribbon, 
about  the  thickness  of  foolscap,  I4  in.  wide,  and 
no  less  than  6  yards  in  length.  This  ribbon  was 
rolled  up  loosely,  and  placed,  for  a  minute  or 
two,  in  the  fire,  to  "  anneal"  or  soften  it,  and 
thus  render  it  easier  to  "  work."  It  was  now 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  apprentices,  who  care- 
fully divided  it,  with  his  compasses,  into  160 
pieces,  which  he  cut  off  with  the  shears  into  sec- 
tions of  1 J  in.  square.  In  reply  to  our  inquiry 
as  to  the  value  of  each  of  these  squares  of  golden 
ribbon,  we  were  told  that  they  averaged  between 
6  and  7  grains  in  weight,  and  were  consequently 
worth  between  a  shilling  and  fourteen  pence 
each. 

These  1^-  in.  squares  were  now  placed  in  a 
tool  called  a  kutch,"  composed  of  a  number  of 
leaves  of  vellum,  4  in.  square — one  between  each 
two  leaves,  throughout  the  'Uool."  They  were 
not  placed  in  with  the  fingers,  but  by  a  kind  of 
wooden  instrument,  like  a  very  large  pair  of 
sugar-tongs;  for  the  slightest  heat  in  the  hand, 
though  imperceptible  to  the  individual,  discolors 
the  gold. 

This  process  being  somewhat  monotonous,  and 
occupying  a  considerable  time,  the  gold-beater 
called  for  his  short  pipe,  and  sent  his  boy  out 
with  a  suspicious  looking  jug.  And  here  we 
must  intimate  with  sincere  regret,  the  admitted 
fact,  that  gold-beaters,  as  a  class,  are  strongly 
addicted  to  both  smoking  and  drinking.  A 
quantity  that  would  go  far  to  stupify  an  ordinary 
mechanic,  produces  very  little  effect  on  many  of 
them.  The  gold-beater  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
quaffed  his  four-penny,"  which  led  to  an  in- 
structive conversation  on  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  trade. 
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Meanwhile  the  apprentice  having  disposed  of 
all  the  pieces  in  their  order  between  the  vellum 
leaves  of  the  "  tool,"  and  having  encased  the 
whole  in  a  parchment  wrapper,  commenced  beat- 
ing it  with  a  large  hammer  no  less  than  16  lbs. 
in  weight,  till  the  little  gold  leaves  which  they 
contained,  of  Ij  in.  square,  began  to  overrun  the 
leaves  of  the  "  tool,''  which  was  4  in.  square. 
Thus  these  160  pieces  of  the  gold  ribbon  afore- 
said, had  now  become  160  leaves  4  in.  square ; 
and  these,  when  cut  up  again,  made  640  pieces 
of  their  original  size.  At  this  stage  it  was  what 
is  called  dentists'  gold,  as  used  by  them  in  stop- 
ping decayed  teeth,  etc. 

These  640  pieces,  into  which  the  160  had  been 
beaten,  were  now  placed  in  another  tool,  to  be 
beaten  once  more.  This  tool  was  called  a 
shoder,"  of  the  same  description  as  the  last 
mentioned,  except  that  instead  of  vellum  leaves, 
they  were  of  what  is  well  known  as  "  gold- 
beater's skin."  These  640  pieces,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, when  placed  in  the  tool  were  1|  in. 
square ;  but  when  the  beating  was  complete  they 
were  all  the  size  of  the  tool,  that  is,  5  in.  square, 
which  would  give  2560  pieces  of  the  original 
size.  When  they  came  out  of  this  tool  the 
leaves  were  equal  to  10,240  pieces  the  same  size 
as  the  original  160.  The  leaves  had  now  be- 
come so  thin  as  to  be  perfectly  transparent. 

They  were  now  taken  out  of  the  tool,  and  cut 
into  leaves  3|  in.  square,  in  which  state  they 
were  put  into  the  "  books,"  in  which  they  are 
sold  at  the  rate  of  25  leaves  for  Is.  3d.  To  gain 
an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  leaves  had 
been  beaten  out,  in  addition  to  the  figures  al- 
ready given,  we  may  calj  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  original  160  leaves  ll  in.  square 
weighed  between  6  and  7  grains,  whereas  instead 
of  160  leaves  1^  in.  square,  we  have  now  10,240 
of  1|  in.  and  6000  of  3f  in.  square,  and  these 
only  weigh  5  grains  instead  of  7.  Gold  has  been 
beaten  considerably  finer  by  the  master ;  this 
was  only  the  work  of  an  apprentice,  and  below, 
rather  than  above  the  average. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  related  respecting 
the  "  tools,"  and  the  wondrous  properties, 
changes,  and  requirements,  of  the  gold-beater's 
skin but  these  will  appear  more  appropriately 
in  a  subsequent  paper.  Without  great  care  of 
these  tools,  which  vary  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  process  of  gold-beating  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  great  loss,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  beat  the  metal  to  the  requisite 
thinness. 

The  leaves  of  gold  were  now  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  little  books,  which  were  rubbed 
with  ochre  to  prevent  adhesion.  In  this  state  it 
is  used  for  signs,  ornamental  work  on  ceilings, 
and  book-binding.  15y  a  curious  process  it  is  in- 
termixed with  silk,  and  imparts  an  elegant  hue 
to  the  robes  of  the  fair  sex.  l^ut  the  chief  use 
to  which  it  id  put  is  that  of  gilding  picture- 


frames,  looking-glasses,  etc.  For  these,  and 
kindred  purposes,  gold  is  infinitely  superior  to 
any  other  metal ;  indeed,  no  other  will  answer 
the  purpose.  A  substitute  has,  indeed,  been  at- 
tempted, called  Dutch  metal,  but  it  has  proved  a 
failure. 

To  obtain  a  still  more  palpable  idea  of  the 
wondrous  malleability  of  gold,  we  took  from  our 
pocket  a  penny  piece  of  G-eorge  III.,  and  placing 
it  before  the  gold-beater,  interrogated  him  some- 
what, after  the  following  fashion  : 

Q. — What  is  the  weight  of  this  penny  piece  ? 

A. — An  ounce.  In  fact,  those  penny  pieces 
are  so  true,  that  if  the  1  oz.  weight  does  not 
happen  to  be  just  at  hand,  they  are  often  used 
instead. 

Q. — Presuming  that  this  penny  were  gold,  in- 
stead of  copper,  how  much  heavier  would  it  then 
j  be  than  it  is  now  ? 

I  A. — Now,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  weighs  1 
I  oz. ;  if  gold  instead  of  copper,  it  would  weigh 
'  just  3  oz. 

j     Q. — Give  me  some  idea  of  the  malleability  of 
a  piece  of  gold  the  exact  size  of  this  penny. 
I     A. — It  would  be  beaten,  on  an  average,  into 
;  7500  of  our  gold  leaves,  as  they  are  sold  in  the 
books  of  gold  ;  that  is,  8|  in.  square.    But  this 
:  is  a  low  estimate,  for  I  have  often  beaten  it  into 
I  8000  leaves  of  3f  in.  square,  so  thin  as  to  be 
quite  transparent,  and  so  delicate  in  hue,  that  to 
I  touch  was  to  tarnish  them.    These,  if  spread  out, 
I  would  cover  27,000  square  inches,  and  would 
carpet  a  house  containing  10  good-sized  rooms. 
'     But  we  fear  the  patient  reader  who  has  got 
thus  far,  will  begin  to  think  that  we  are  making 
our  story  as  malleable  as  the  metal  itself. — 
Tempting,  therefore,  as  the  subject  is  for  dis- 
quisition, having  stated  the  leading  facts  which 
have  come  before  us,  we  shall  conclude.  From 
the  data  we   have  given,  any  school-boy  may 
amuse  himself  by  ascertaining  the  size,  weight, 
and  value  of  the  piece  of  gold  required  to  gild 
the  floor  of  the  Exhibition,  or  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.    He  has  simply  to  ascertain  the  supei*- 
ficial  area  of  each. 


A  Curious  Fact. — The  blubber  on  a  fat 
whale  is  sometimes,  in  its  thickest  parts,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  thick,  though  seldom 
more  than  a  foot ;  it  is  of  a  coarser  texture,  and 
much  harder  than  pork.  So  very  full  of  oil  is 
it,  that  a  cask  closely  packed  with  the  clean  raw 
fat  of  the  whale  will  not  contain  the  oil  boiled 
from  it,  and  the  scraps  are  left  besides  ;  this  has 
been  frequently  proved  by  experiment. 


A  Quart  of  flour  weighs  just  one  pound,  a 
quart  of  corn  moril  one  pound  and  two  ounces,  a 
quart  of  butter  one  pound  one  ounce,  a  quart  of 
loaf  sugar  one  pound,  a  quart  of  white  sugar  pow- 
dered, one  pound  one  ounce,  a  quart  of  best 
brown  sugar  one  pound  two  ounces,  (on  egg? 
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weigh  one  pound,  sixteen  large  table  spoonfuls 
make  a  half  pint,  eight  make  a  gill,  four  half  a 


gill,  &c. 


USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

In  the  United  States  physicians  have  estimated 
that  20,000  persons  die  every  year  from  the  use 
of  tobacco.  In  Germany  the  physicians  have 
estimated  that,  of  all  the  deaths  which  occur  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  26  one  half  originate 
in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking. 
They  say  that  the  article  exhausts  and  deranges 
the  nervous  powers,  and  produces  a  long  train  of 
nervous  diseases  to  which  the  stomach  is  liable, 
and  especially  those  forms  that  go  under  the  name 
of  dyspepsia.  It  also  exerts  a  disastrous  influ- 
ence on  the  mind. — P,  Ledger. 


A  MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN. 

Among  the  seeds  received  last  Spring  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  distributed  at  the  Ledger  Office,  was  a  quan- 
tity of  pumpkin  seeds.  Dr.  "William  Bryan,  of 
Beverly,  New  Jersey,  was  among  the  recipients 
of  these  seeds,  and  he  has  sent  a  pumpkin  weigh- 
ing 52 1  pounds,  as  one  of  four  about  the  same 
size,  which  are  the  products  of  a  single  seed.  A 
request  was  m.ade  al:  the  distribution  of  the  seeds, 
that  those  who  received  them  should  make  a  re- 
port as  to  their  products.  This  has  been  re- 
sponded to  only  by  Dr.  Bryan. 


COAL  OF  RECENT  FORMATION. 

At  Haroe  Island  the  Arctic  expedition  found 
coal  apparently  of  recent  formation.  The  grain 
of  the  wood  was  still  perceptible,  and  it  was  in- 
terspersed with  small  masses  of  a  very  pure  resin. 
The  supply  was  limited  in  depth  only  by  the 
frost,  and  was  so  loose  that  it  could  be  shoveled 
up  without  difiicuUy.  It  was  found  to  burn 
well. 


CAUTION  TO  RAILROAD  READERS. 

A  recent  European  mngazine  contains  an  ably- 
written  article  on  the  subject  of  the  injurious 
effects  upon  the  eyes  of  persons  in  the  habit  of' 
reading  while  travelling  in  railroad  cars.  It  is 
stated  that  the  jolting  motion  causes  the  eye  to 
strain  in  catching  the  separate  letters,  and  makes 
the  effect  on  the  retina  very  injurious.  Several 
instances  are  given  in  corroboration,  where  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  much  in 
railway  cars  had  become  nearly  blind. 


How  THE  Process  of  Coloring  Glass  was 
Discovered.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  the  American  Institute,  Professor  Map-s 
stated  that  a  few  yean?  ago  the  art  of  staining 
glass  was  unknown,  when. at  a  club,  something 


like  this — only  composed  of  mechanics — a  mem- 
ber stated  he  bad  stained  glass  blue  with  cobalt, 
and  another,  that  he  could  color  it  red  with  ease, 
but  not  blue,  until  finally  others  came  forward 
with  their  facts  applied  to  other  colors,  and  when 
all  were  combined,  the  result  was  a  mass  of  fiicts 
that  has  produced  the  beautiful  combinations  of 
colored  glass,  equalling  the  art  when  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  old  cathedral  windows,  centuries  ago, 
in  Europe. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  unchanged, 
receipts  continuing  small.  There  is  a  light  de- 
demand  from  retailers  and  bakers  from  $9  25  up  to 
$10  75  for  common  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is 
dull  at  $6  59.    Sales  of  Corn  Meal  at  $4  25  per  bbl. 

Gr  ain. — Only  a  small  amount  of  Wheat  offered,  and 
prices  are  without  change.  Sales  of  prime  Delaware 
red  at  $2  02  per  bushel,  and  sales  of  prime  white  at 
$2  10  a  2  15.  Rye  is  in  steady  demand  at  $1  18. 
Corn  is  unchanged.  Sales  of  old  yellow  97  a  98c,  and 
new  yellow  at  from  68  to  70c.  Oats  are  dull  at  40  a 
41c  per  bushel,  afloat. 


nHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
VJ  BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
Xo  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGVVAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3m.  pd. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.'  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  clieap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Dppot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Ii^very  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to         JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

B.eferences. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
VViLLiAM  Parky,  Cinuamirison,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Wu^liams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wrtght,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the.  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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Extract  from     George  Fox  and  his  first  Dis- 
ciples."   By  William  Howitt. 

The  character  of  George  Fox — the  Founder 
of  the  Society  of  Friends — and  the  principles  he 
.  promulgated,  are  more  deserving  of  parcticular 
:  notice  and  serious  inquiry,  than  the  world  has 

■  ever  given  them  credit  for.  They  are  especially 
.  worthy  of  them  at  the  present  moment.    It  has 

been  the  custom  to  regard  Fox  as  a  well-enough- 
» meaning  sort  of  person,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
!  incorrigible  fanatic,  a  man  of  wild  and  ultra 
'  notions,  of  singular  dress  and  manners  ;  in  short, 

a  fit  subject  of  ridicule — and  little  more.  The 

■  Society  that  he  founded  has  been  looked  upon 
[pretty  much  in  the  same  light.    It  has  been 

•  seen  to  consist  of  persons  very  peculiarly  old 
'  fashioned  in  their  dress,  precise  in  their  demean- 
or, reserved  in  their  habits,  devoted  to  trade, 
not  devoted  to  public  amusements,  fond  of  the 
singular  number  in  their  language,  but  of  the 

,  plural  in  their  accounts  ;  accumulating  money, 
and  loath  to  spend  it  upon  parsons;  having  an 
;  equal  horror  of  fashions,  fiddles  and  fencing 

•  masters  ;  hating  tithes,  church-rates,  and  war- 
'  taxes  ;  having  a  shrewed,  dry,  mode  of  expres- 
j  sion  and  of  dealing ;  prone  to  ask  sly  questions, 

but  difl&cult  to  drive  into  a  direct  answer — yet, 
withal,  discovering  many  traits  of  benevolence  ; 
strongly  addicted  to  prison  discipline,  Friendly 
and  Dorcasiau  Societies,  and  making  determined 
-war  on  Negro  Slavery.  This  is  as  they  have  ap- 
peared to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  George  Fox 
has  had  the  credit  of  it.  People  have  concluded 
that  he  was  just  such  a  man  himself,  and  im- 
pressed these  strong  and  peculiar  features  indeli- 
bly upon  them.  Few  have  cared  to  inquire 
further ;  to  learn  whether  these  obvious  pecu- 
liarities were  all  that  constituted  them  a  Society, 
— whether  they  had  not  some  principles,  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  civil,  of  greater  intrinsic  value. 
George  Fox,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 


noble-minded  of  reformers.  We  shall  find  him 
one  of  those  rare  characters  that  have  but  a  single 
object,  in  existence,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  it — the  establishment  of  Truth  as 
the  rule  and  the  good  of  man  :  and  we  shall  find 
him  not  more  quick  sighted  to  discover  it,  than 
bold  to  avow  and  maintain  its  cause.  On  almost 
all  those  great  questions  of  civil  and  religious 
polity  which  the  world  is  now  coming  to  a  late 
discussion  of,  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once,  and 
as  at  one  splendid  leap  across  the  broad  morass 
of  the  errors  and  sophistries  of  ages.  The  grand 
diecovery  at  which  he  arrived  was  the  clear  per- 
ception of  the  spirituality  and  all-sufficiency  of 
Christianity, — that  it  is  a  law  to  which  we  must 
bend  all  our  morals,  manners,  and  institutions, 
and  not  seek  in  vain  to  make  it  conform  to  them. 
His  system  was  therefore  simply  the  system  of 
the  New  Testament,  not  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
partial  interests  and  preconcerted  creeds,  but  by 
the  broad,  common-sense  impressions  of  men — 
the  fountain  of  all  true  knowledge  in  politics  and 
morals,  as  well  as  in  religion — the  source  whence 
all  true  philosophers  and  originators  of  systems 
do  but  draw  their  lights,  and  whence  historians 
have  yet  much  to  learn  and  much  to  teach ; 
eventually  remoulding  all  society,  by  reviewing 
the  human  anoals  in  its  spirit,  and  meeting  all 
actions  by  its  standard.  The  Christian  system 
is  that  alone  which  recognises  the  great  rights 
of  humanity  ;  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  its 
fullest  extent ;  the  casting  down  of  all  mono- 
pelies  in  religion,  in  trade,  in  education  ;  the 
abrogation  of  every  law,  however  ancient,  how- 
ever sanctioned  by  grave  authorities  or  extended 
practice,  which  is  not  founded  on  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  ;  and  the  erection  of  the 
Divine  law  of  Love  in  its  stead.  It  holds  in 
abhorrence  customs,  however  deemed  by  ages 
and  nations  to  be  allowable, — the  customs  of 
national  bloodshed,  and  national  forc»\  fir  deter- 
mining questions  of  right.  This  was  his  system, 
a  system  certainly  of  most  Radical  Reform. — the 
system  of  abandoning  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  ex- 
pediency, the  authority  of  names  and  prorrdcnls, 
— and  substituting  that  of  "doing  to  ollicrs,  ftvS 
you  would  be  done  by  and  so  far  was  it  carried 
beyond  the  notions  of  that  ngc,  and  ovon  of  this, 
that  it  placed  women  on  a  footing  of  social 
equality  with  men,  and  gave  them,  in  his  society, 
meetings  of  civil  disciplijie  of  their  »nvn,  whore 
they  transacted  their  own  affairs  of  association, 
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and  learned  to  rely  on  their  own  intellectual  and 
moral  resources. 

He  was  born  in  1624,  at  Drayton,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  apprenticed  there  to  a  small  farmer 
and  shoe-maker.    To  the  farming  he  voluntarily 
attached  himself ;  and  as  he  advanced  to  man- 
hood, working  alone  in  the  solitary  fields,  his 
active  and  sensitive  mind  began  powerfully  to 
turn  its  inquiries  upon  itself — upon  its  own 
nature  and  destiny, — what  it  was,  why  here,  and 
whither  advancing, — questions  that  one  would 
imagine  must  vividly  affect  every  living  spirit, 
but  which  appear  little  to  visit  the  multitude, 
and  sink  deep  only  into  minds  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament.   Soon  satisfying  himself  that  Chris- 
tianity was  the  best  and  only  guide  in  this  in- 
quiry— the  only  philosophy  which  can  solve  the 
great  mystery  of  human  existence, — he  next  was 
anxious  to  possess  himself  of  the  best  means  of 
studying  it.    Taught,  as  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  not  to  depend  upon 
their  own  inquiries,  but  to  lean  upon  somebody 
in  the  shape  of  a  priest,  he  immediately  went  to 
those  who  had  the  greatest  reputation  in  his 
neighborhood.    How  well  qualified  they  were  to 
instruct  such  a  mind  as  his,  may  be  sufficiently 
understood  from  this  : — the  first  advised  him,  in 
order  to  settle  his  spirit,     to  chew  tohaccOy  and 
sing  psalms."    He  went  afterwcrds  to  a  Dr. 
Cradock,  of  Coven  ry,  who  began  to  condole  very 
sympathetically^  with  him,  till  George  happened 
to  set  his  foot  on  the  edge  of  a  flower-bed,  as 
they  walked  in  the  garden,  whi  h  put  the  priest 
into  a  passion,  "  as  if  his  house  was  on  fire,'^ — 
and  all  was  over.   At  length  he  saw  the  whole 
Christian  system  in  so  clear  and  beautiful  a  light 
that  he  was  not  only  filled  with  happiness  for 
himself,  but  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  go  forth 
and  proclaim  it  to  the  world.    To  him  the  gospel 
appeared  a  free  gift — that  every  one  might 
literally  come,  and  receive  it  without  money  and 
without  price, — the  Bible,  a  book  that  every  one 
might  study  for  himself, — and  that  to  every  such 
sincere  student,  would  be  vouchsafed  free  teach- 
ing of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  that  he  would  be 
led  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will ; 
that  the  great  essence  of  Christianity  was  Love, 
and  that  all  true  Christians  must,  in  reality,  be- 
come a  band  of  brothers.    Against  mercenary 
preaching,  tha  vanity  and  pride  of  life,  against 
all  oppression  and  systematized  wrong, — war, 
slavery,  the  plunder  of  wrecks,  he  wrote  to  the 
authorities,  and  preached  to  the  people,  with  a 
fiery  and  impetuous  eloquence.  How  far  he  was 
qualified  for  this  great  undertaking,  we  may 
learn  from  a  very  competent  judge,  William 
Penn,  who  had  seen  human  life  from  the  palace 
to  the  cottage,  and  whose  own  honorable  and 
capacious  mind  made  him  a  fitting  evidence. 
Penn  says,  George  Fox  was  above  the  ordinary 
size,  of  a  graceful  countenance,  and  having  an 
eye  so  piercing  that  many  who  contended  with 


him  were  unable  to  bear  it ;  that  he  had  great 
majesty  of  presence,  and  that  his  addresses  to 
the  people  possessed  a  stracge  and  stirring  power, 
so  that  whole  multitudes — collected  in  market- 
places, in  the  open  fields,  under  the  shade  of 
large  trees,  on  wild  heaths,  sea-shores,  or  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  West- 
moreland, and  amid  the  forests  of  America,  or 
the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies — were  wonder- 
fully moved,  and  melted,  subdued  or  exalted,  by 
his  grave  and  burning  eloquence,  and  by  the 
bold,  simple  dignity  of  the  doctrines  he  taught. 
His  system  of  a  free  gospel,  and  renouncement 
of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  was  sure  to  bring 
upon  him  all  the  vengeance  of  the  proud  and  in- 
terested; yet,  in  spite  of  this,  not  only  the  com- 
mon people,  but  clergy,  magistrates,  and  officers 
of  the  army,  came  over  to  his  opinions,  and  en- 
rolled themselves  in  his  new  Society.  No  idea 
can  be  formed  from  the  numbers  or  character  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  present  day,  of  the 
number  and  character  of  those  who  mustered  to 
its  formation  from  every  quarter.  Yast  numbers, 
during  the  hot  persecution  which  fell  upon  them, 
went  with  Penn  to  his  settlement  in  America, 
especially  from  the  neighborhood  of  Kidsley 
Park,  in  Derbyshire,  a  favorite  resort  of  Fox's. 
Fox  himself  appears  to  have  been  in  prison  not 
less  than  a  dozen  times,  and  frequently  for  a  long 
period  at  once,  as  in  Lan^faster  and  Scarborough 
jails,  where  he  lay  for  two  years — prisons  of  the 
most  filthy  and  dreadful  description,  and  so  open 
to  the  weather,  that  he  is  said  scarcely  to  have 
been  dry  all  that  time. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  an  article  of  this  kind,  to 
follow  his  career  at  length.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  a  host  of  able  and  zealous  coadjutors  gathered 
about  him,  whose  names,  labors,  and  singular 
adventures,  m-iy  be  found  in  Sewell's  history  of 
this  people.  For  the  propagation  of  his  senti- 
ments, George  Fox,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
visited  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  of  them 
many  times, — and  extended  his  travels  into  the 
West  ludies,  America,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
He  had  interviews  with  Cromwell,  in  which  that 
great  and  wily  adventurer  used  all  that  cant 
slang,  and  delt  in  those  double  entenders  which 
he  adopted  towards  the  Puritans.  George," 
he  would  say,  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand 
at  parting,  come  often,  for  I  feel  if  thou  and  I 
were  often  together,  we  should  be  nearer  to  each 
other." 

In  the  presence  of  Protector  or  King,  he  never 
for  a  moment  lost  that  simple  dignity  which  dis- 
tinguished him, — a  Christian  dignity  of  mind,  so 
opposite  to  pride,  that,  while  it  made  him  feel 
no  abjectness  in  the  presence  of  human  greatness, 
never  inspired  him  towards  the  low  and  the  poor 
with  any  thing  but  the  most  thorough  courteous- 
ness,  kindness  and  compassion.  For  these  he 
always  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy,  and  so 
organized  his  own  Society,  as  to  restore  them  to 
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the  rights  and  consideratioa  of  men.  In  the 
meeting-houses  there  was  to  be  no  place  of  dis- 
tinction, except  a  railed  gallery  or  platform  in 
the  front  for  the  ministers,  and  a  seat  under  it 
for  the' elders  and  overseers,  that  they  might  face 
the  people,  and  preserve  order.  Besides  this, 
there  was  to  be  no  separate  seats, — no  squire's 
pew  with  its  superior  splendor, — no  aristocratic 
elevations  or  seclusions  in  the  house  of  God.  All 
the  seats  were  of  the  plainest  description,  and 
free  to  every  one  alike.  The  poor  were  to  have 
a  good  English  education  given  to  their  children ; 
— and  they  themselves  were  not  expected  to  wait 
till  their  necessities  compelled  them  to  come  and 
receive  a  niggard  allowance, — their  needs  were 
to  be  kindly,  privately,  and  delicately  inquired 
into  by  proper  persons,  and  as  unostentatiously 
relieved.    So  it  was,  and  so  it  is  to  this  day. 

Penn  says, — and  his  life  shows  it^ — that  Fox 
possessed,  on  all  occasions  the  most  undaunted 
courage.  Though  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
yet  he  possessed  such  self-command  as  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  be  throvrn  off  his  guard,  by  insult  and 
outrage,  and  he  manifested  the  most  forgiving 
disposition.  He  was  simple,  dignified,  and  manly 
in  behavior ;  grave,  yet  affable  and  pleasant  in 
conversation  ;  and  so  ready  in  reply,  as  to  con- 
tinually baffle  his  most  subtle  antagonists.  One 
instance  may  be  given  : — He  was  imprisoned  in 
Launceston  Jail,  and  brought  up  for  trial  before 
Judge  Glyn.  He  was  ordered  to  take  off  his  hafc. 
Fox  inquired  what  authority  there  was  in  law  or 
Scripture  for  this  compulsion  ;  at  which  the 
Judge  fell  into  a  passion,  and  cried,  "  take  him 
away,  jailer  ;  I'll  ferk  him  !"  Soon  after  he  sent 
for  him  again  ;  and  on  seeing  him,  exclaimed, 
"  come,  where  had  they  hats  from  Moses  to 
Daniel  ?  Come,  answer  me, — "  I  have  you  fast 
now  ?"  Fox  immediately  replied, — "  The  three 
children  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace with  their  coats,  hose,  and  hats  on."  The 
I  The  Judge  instantly  shouted, — "  take  him  away, 
jailer !" 

He  married  the  widow  of  a  Welsh  Judge, 
(Fell,)  at  Swarthmore,  in  Westmoreland ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  set  the  example  of  that  justice 
to  all  parties  which  he  had  made  the  law  to  his 
own  Society.  He  called  the  children  of  the 
widow  together,  and  ascertained  from  themselves, 
that  they  were  not  only  satisfied  with  the  mar- 
riage, but  that  it  would  be  no  detriment  to  their 
inheritance.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
having  seen  a  large  community  established  on 
his  principles,  and  that,  too,  througli  a  career  of 
the  most  violent  persecution, — through  the  im- 
prisonment of  thousands  at  a  time,  and  the  de- 
struction and  seizure  of  their  property,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  in  value. 


Neither  the  evil  nor  the  good  that  men  do  is 
ever  interred  with  their  bones,  but  lives  after  them. 


Extracts  from  a  Memoir  o/RiCHARD  Reynolds, 
hy  his  grand-daughter. 

(Concluded  from  page  567.) 

In  1810,  he  had  a  painful  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  never  recovered  his  wonted 
strength — though  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
he  went  into  Devonshire,  in  the  hope  that  the 
carriage  exercise  and  the  pleasurable  excitement 
he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  derive  from  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery,  would  be  of  service.  In 
these,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  He  thus 
writes  to  a  friend, — "  I  feel  with  increased  con- 
sciousness the  effects  of  old  age — the  decrease 
of  mental  strength  with  lessened  bodily  powers, 
of  firmness  of  nerve  and  energy  of  mind.  I  find 
too,  and  I  consider  it  wisely  ordained  in  the  con- 
stitution of  mankind  in  their  present  state  of 
existence,  that  with  the  power  of  enjoyment,  the 
inclination  declines  also.  I  believe,  few  men 
with  means  so  limited  from  education,  so  con- 
tracted a  sphere  of  action,  and  that  so  occupied 
by  the  duties  attached  to  my  station  in  life  as 
not  to  admit  of  much  intellectual  cultivation, 
have  had  a  higher  relish  for  the  gay  or  the 
grand,  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime,  or  the  won- 
derful works  of  the  Almighty  in  the  outward 
creation  ;  and  I  remember  with  gratitude,  the 
admiration,  the  delightful  astonishment,  the 
rapture  which  scenes  like  those  at  present  before 
me — the  boundless  ocean  in  its  various  states  of 
awful  agitation  or  placid  expansion,  excited  the 
first  time  I  beheld  them,  and  frequently  since. 
But  I  do  not  regret  that  the  things  which  are 
seen,  which  are  temporal  and  which  I  must  so 
soon  leave,  now  affect  me  so  little ;  my  princi- 
pal, my  frequent  wish  is,  that  those  things  which 
are  not  seen,  but  which  are  eternal,  may  be  the 
objects  of  my  solicitude  in  proportion  to  their 
incomparable  importance,  and  my  swift  ap- 
proaching, my  almost  i7ista7it  interest  in  them." 
And  to  another  friend  he  says,  "  My  disposition 
indeed,  to  seek  or  expect  happiness  in  or  from 
outward  things,  seems  to  have  decreased  as  fast 
as  my  powers  have  diminished.  I  am  some- 
times thankful,  that  my  desires  for  an  increaee 
of  spiritual-mindcdness  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  it  in  the  hour  so  swiftly  ap- 
proaching, when  I  shall  have  done  with  all  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  when  time  shall  bo  lo.^t  in 
eternity.  .  .  .  The  broken  sluiubors  in 
which  my  nights  are  frequently  passed,  have 
the  advantage  of  favoring  the  imniodi.ito  appli- 
cation of  heart  to  the  Lord,  which  he  nurci fully 
inspires  and  regards;  and  if  1  cannot  say  much 
of  '  songs  in  the  night,'  I  may  to  thee  thank- 
fully acknowledge  tliat,  through  ]>ivine  favor,  a 
degree  ef  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplioa'ion 
has  been  exporieiKcd  more  froqumtly  at  those 
times,  and  with  nearer  access  to  the  foot>tivil 
of  the  mercy-seat,  than  at  some  more  appropri- 
ate seasons." 

On  the  2  Uh  of  Jut.o,  181G,  he  set  out  on  the 
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journey  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  \ 
taking  once  every  year,  to  visit  his  children  in  ( 
Shropshire  and  at  Liverpool.    He  arrived  first  i 
at  his  son  Joseph's  house  at  Ketley,  when  his  s 
increased  feebleness  was  very  apparent,  and  a  t 
subdued  feeling  of  mingled  concern  and  pleasure  c 
was  felt  by  my  father  and  his  family,  as  they  I 
welcomed  him  for  what  they  all  feared  would  i 
prove  the  last  time.    He  remained  there  but  1 
two  days.  I  remember  it  was  a  beautiful  bright  [ 
summer  morning  on  which  he  was  to  leave  us,  j 
and  we  children  were  summoned  into  the  parlor  i 
after  breakfast,  and  the  whole  family  gathered  i 
around  him.    His  son  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  j 
Testament,  and  when  the  book  was  closed,  there  1 
was  silence  and  perfect  stillness  for  some  minutes,  i 
Presently  my  grandfather  raised  his  head  and  ] 
looked  round  upon  us,  and  we  listened  breath- 
lessly, as  he  began  to  speak,  saying  this  was  the 
last  time  he  should  ever  see  us  in  this  world —  ; 
solemnly  and  sweetly  he  addressed  us — then  he 
spoke  a  few  words  of  affection  and  hope  to  our 
father,  and  afterwards  to  his  other  relations  ; 
again  there  was  silence,  and  we  all  felt  that  his 
•  spirit  was  engaged  in   supplication,  shared  in 
some  degree  by  the  hearts  of  all  present.  Then 
he  arose,  kissed  us  affectionately,  and  bade  us 
farewell. 

He  reached  Liverpool  by  short  stages ;  whilst 
at  G-reenbank,  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  he 
gained  no  strength,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and 
did  not  remain  there  long,  returning  to  Bristol 
on  the  19th  July.  Shortly  after  his  return,  his 
medical  attendants  advised  his  removal  to  Chel- 
tenham, in  the  hope  of  relief  from  the  biliary 
obstruction,  which  was  the  most  obvious  symp- 
tom of  the  decay  of  the  bodily  frame  ;  and,  al- 
though convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  no  hu- 
man means  could  restore  the  powers  which  a  long 
life  of  more  than  eighty  years  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  was  unwilling  to  leave  anything  un- 
done which  he  considered  was  his  duty,  and 
consented  to  leave  his  own  house,  to  which  he 
expected  never  to  return. 

He  arrived  at  Cheltenham  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust. From  his  daughter's  letters  to  her  fam- 
ily, we  learn  that  he  tried  every  measure  pre- 
scribed by  his  medical  attendants,  with  exempla- 
ry patience,  and  throughout  his  illness  exhibited 
a  marked  gentleness  of  manner  to  all  around 
him.  He  was  tranquil,  often  cheerful,  and  al- 
ways most  affectionate  and  kind. 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  last  days 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  this  account  is 
chiefly  derived  from  a  memorandum,  drawn  up 
by  his  valued  friend,  Thomas  Sanders.  It  ap- 
pears that  no  decided  change  was  observable  till 
the  6th  of  September,  up  to  which  time  he  had 
taken  his  usual  exercise,  even  driving  the  car- 
riage himself,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  or 
daughter  only.  On  the  sixth  he  walked  out  be- 
fore breakfast,  but  soon  afterwards  became  much 


weaker,  and  towards  evening  declined  rapidly. 
On  Sunday  he  partially  revived,  but  sank  again 
in  the  course  of  that  night,  never  to  revive.  His 
son  arrived  on  that  day  from  Shropshire,  and 
two  of  his  grand-children  from  Liverpool  the 
day  following.    For  many  years  he  had  not 
been  confined  to  his  bed  a  whole  day,  and  du-  ' 
ring  the  whole  of  this  illness  he  had  joined  the 
family  at  their  usual  meals  ;  but  on  Monday  the 
9th,  he  was  persuaded  to  remain  in  bed  till  the 
afternoon,  when  he  rose  and  drank  tea  with 
them,  and  did  not  retire  for  the  night  till  his  ■ 
usual  time.    At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning 
an  alteration  for  the  worse  took  place  in  his 
breathing.    Some  of  his  relatives  who  had  left 
the  room  were  called,  but  none  of  them  thought  j 
his  end  so  near.    He  inquired  if  his  servant 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Bristol  for  his  will  had  re-  i 
turned  with  it,  and  on  being  told  that  he  had, 
seemed  satisfied.    He  had  made  it  his  earnest  i 
request  to  his  daughter  that  she  would  be  with  ] 
him  at  his  close,  and  now,  about  six  o'clock, 
raising  himself  a  little^  his  eye  sought  hers,  and  ■ 
he  signified  that  she  should  go  to  the  other  side  -j 
of  the  bed ;  when  turning  on  his  side,  and  ta- 
king her  hand  in  his  and  pressing  it,  he  quietly 
and  almost  imperceptibly  expired,  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1816. 

At  his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Monday,  ; 
the  18th  of  September,  the  most  marked,  pro- 
found, and  general  testimonies  of  respect  were 
spontaneously  offered  to  his  memory.    Soon  after 
eight  in  the  morning,  about  500  boys  from  the 
schools  of  St.  James's  and  St.  Paul's  formed  in 
two  columns,  extending  from  each  side  to  the 
good  man's  dwelling  across  St.  James's  Square. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  coffin,  the  boys  stood 
uncovered.    The  streets  were  thronged  with  the 
poor.    The  resident  clergy,  and  dissenting minis- 
isters  of  different  persuasions,  the  gentleman  of 
the  committees  of  various  charitable  societies, , 
and  other  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Bristol  and  a  i 
numerous  body  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  fol- 
lowed the  procession  of  the  family  and  relatives  i 
from  the  house. 

"  So  great  was  the  public  curiosity  excited  on  i 
this  occasion,  and  such  the  eagerness  manifested! 
by  the  poor,  who  had  lost  their  best  friend,  tO  ' 
pay  the  last  respect  to  his  remains,  that  not  only.' 
the  spacious  burial-ground  was  filled  with  spec- 
tators and  mourners,  but  the  very  walls  andtops* 
of  houses  surrounding  the  area  were  covered  in 
remarkable  manner.    And  it  is  but  justice  tor 
'   add,  that  the  behavior  of  this  vast  concourse  ofi 
■   people  was  in  the  highest  degree  decent,  orderly, 
I   and  respectful ;  the  poor  at  the  same  time  con-i 
I   sidered  it  a  favor  to  be  permitted  in  their  turn  to 

-  approach  the  grave  of  their  departed  friend,  andi 
r  to  drop  the  silent  tear,  as  a  mark  of  their  regard 

-  for  a  man,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  doin^, 
blgood."  ' 
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For  FrieHds'  latelligsneer. 

Having  seen  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  6th 
of  the  presemt  month,  some  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  meeting  houses  or  meetings  of 
Friends,  I  think  there  are  some  statements  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  although  in  one  sense  they 
may  be  true.    The  account  states  that  there  are 
six  meetings  of  Friends  in  Illinois,  and  five  in 
Iowa.    Now,  if  this  is  intended  to  include  the 
Orthodox  Friends  it  may  be  correct,  but  if  not, 
it  is  an  over  estimate.    It  is  probable  there  are 
many  Friends  that  are  looking  to  the  western 
country  with  a  view  of  procuring  homes  for 
themselves  and  families,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  such  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
situation  of  our  Society  in  the  west.    I  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  some  friends  in 
Iowa.    I  found  no  meeting  established  there, 
and  but  two  settlements  where  they  have  a  pros- 
pect of  having  any  soon ;  one  is  in  the  north  of 
Henry  County,  near  to  Wayne  Post  Office.  A 
few  Friends  are  living  there,  and  it  is  expected 
a  number  more  will  soon  arrive,  and  if  they  do, 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  meeting.  These 
families  are  situated  on  the  border  of  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful   unimproved  prairie,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  land 
owned  by  men  who  have  bought  it  on  specula- 
tion, and  now  offer  it  at  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location.  For 
further  particulars,  I  would  refer  any  one  wish- 
ing information,  to  Caleb  Russell  or  Bennet 
Waters,  Wayne  Post  Office,   Henry  County, 
Iowa.    The  other  settlement  is  about  forty  miles 
north  of  the  above  place,  on  the  line  between 
Muscatine  and  Cedar  Counties — here  are  quite 
a   number    of    Friends.      Some   have  been 
there  many  years,  but  of  late  they  have  had 
I   quite  an  addition  to  their  numbers,  which  en- 
[I   courages  them  to  hope  they  will  have  meetings 
I   established  soon.    I  would  refer  inquirers  to 
[    John  Wright,  West  Liberty  Post  Office,  Mus- 
)   catine  County,  Iowa.    There  are  many  other 
5    isolated  families  of  Friends  scattered  throughout 
Iowa,  but  I  know  of  no  other  settlement  where 
they  have  a  meeting.    As  regards  Illinois,  I 
"    believe  there  are  but  two  meetings  in  that  state 
^    at  present,  one  is  in  Putnam  County,  where 
i>    there  is  a  Monthly  Meeting,  (a  branch  of  Blue 
J    River  Quarterly.)  A  meeting  has  been  held  here 
<!•    for  twelve  or  fourteen  years.    For  further  infor- 
ms   mation  as  regards  location,  &c.,  I  would  refer  to 
^    Jehu   or  William   Lewis,  Magnolia,  Putnam 
County,  Illinois. 
The  other  meeting  referred  to  is  in  Fulton 
Ij)    County,  four  miles  from  Vermont.    There  has 
'I*'    been  a  meeting  for  worship  held  hero  for  twelve 
years,  and  part  of  the  time  a  montlily  meeting, 
A   but  several  years  since  some  Friends,  like  Wil- 
kinson  and  Story,  thought  that  as  we  professed  to 
ifj!   be  governed  by  the  spirit  in  our  meetings  we  should 
have  no  discipline  or  order  in  the  Church,  but 


each  one  do  as  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes,  not 
considering  that  order  and  discipline  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  consequently 
useful  in  society  when  thus  ordered. 

I  have  frequently  thought  that  it  was  desira- 
ble to  have  more  correspondence  or  communica- 
tion one  with  another,  particularly  those  that  are 
remote  from  the  body  of  Friends,  and  as  there 
are  some  Friends  that  are  seeking  homes  in  the 
west,  and  prefer  to  settle  where  there  is  a  meet- 
ing, or  a  prospect  of  one,  I  have  thought  that 
the  Intelligencer  would  be  a  good  medium 
through  which  such  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. If  some  friend  belonging-  to  these  iso- 
lated settlements  would  inform  as  to  their  ad- 
vantages, location,  &c.,  I  doubt  not  it  would  be 
thankfully  received  by  such  as  purpose  emigra- 
tion to  the  west.  Robert  Wood, 

Vermont,  Fulton  County,  Illinois. 

lOth  mo.  1855. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Died,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the  16th  inst. 
Stephen  Grellett,  a  minister  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

Althongh  this  Friend  was  united  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  Society,  his  name  is  so  ex- 
tensively known  that  a  notice  respecting  his 
death  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  your  paper. 

He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  came  early 
to  this  country,  where  he  became  convinced  of 
the  principles  of  Friends,  and  joined  in  mem- 
bership with  the  Society.  His  public  character 
for  more  than  a  half  a  century,  has  caused  him 
to  be  well  known,  both  in  tliis  country  and  in 
Europe.  In  the  exercise  of  his  gospel  labors, 
he  has  visited  almost  every  neighborhood  where 
Friends  are  located,  and  has  many  times  crossed 
the  ocean  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty.  In 
addition  to  his  gospel  services  among  Friends, 
he  has  visited  most  of  the  governments  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  often  laboring  with  those 
in  authority  both  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  those  over  whom  they  were 
placed.  D.  P. 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  TRUE. 

In  a  late  article  in  Frazcr's  iNfagazine,  this 
brief  but  beautiful  passage  occurs  :  "  Education 
does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet.  It  bo- 
gins  with  a  motlior's  look — with  a  father's 
smile  of  approbation  or  a  sign  of  reproof — with 
a  sister's  gentle  prcpsuro  of  tlic  hand,  or  a 
brotlicr's  noble  act  of  forbearance — with  handsful 
of  flowers  in  green  and  daisy  meadow — with 
birds'  nests  admired,  but  not  touched — witlj 
creeping  ants,  and  almost  imperceptible  cnunots 
— with  humnnng  bees  and  gln.'js  boolnvos — with 
pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanes,  and  with  thoughts 
directed  in  sweet  and  kindly  tones,  and  wordg  to 
mature  to  actjs  of  beuevoleuco,  to  deeds  of  virtue, 
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and  to  the  source  of  all  good,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
school  discipline,  that  it  seems  almost  an  act  of 
supererogation  to  attempt  anything  more  on  the 
subject  :  but,  as  I  am  one  to  whom  youth  ever 
brings  visions  of  love  and  joyousness,  I  feel 
something  yet  remains  to  be  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  listless  occupants  of  the  crowded  school 
room. 

Children  are  both  physically  and  mentally 
active,  and  it  is  only  by  the  successive  exercise 
of  these  faculties,  that  they  attain  that  develop- 
ment for  which  all  education  is  intended.  Any 
restraint  that  is  not  salutary,  is  unprofitable,  and 
every  hour,  not  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  should  be  appropriated  to  physical 
exercise,  or  useful  employment.  They  should 
never  be  suffered  to  remain  in  idleness.  Nature, 
science  and  literature,  present  an  ample  field  of 
interest  and  pleasure,  and  if  agreeably  unfolded 
to  their  minds,  they  cannot  fail  to  become  inter- 
ested in  them. 

The  great  object  of  study  is  not  to  con  page 
after  page  in  some  difficult  text  book,  which  is 
only  learned  to  be  forgotten,  and  if  retained 
could  be  of  little  practical  advantage,  but,  by 
bringing  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  act  upon 
the  living  ideas  of  the  author,  strengthen  and 
improve  the  understanding,  and  induce  habits  of 
reflection  and  discrimination.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  think  correctly,  their  judgments 
should  be  exercised;  instead  of  names,  and  rules 
without  application,  give  them  facts  and  princi- 
ples, that  when  their  school  education  is  com- 
pleted, they  may  be  measurably  qualified  to  en- 
ter upon  the  duties  of  life.  The  present  sys- 
tem has  too  little  conneclion  with  the  daily  oc- 
cupation of  more  mature  years.  Are  not  habits 
of  indolence  and  inactivity  frequently  contracted 
within  the  precincts  of  the  school-room  ?  Not 
that  I  would  oppress  the  youthful  mind,  or  tax 
the  physical  or  mental  powers  above  their  am- 
ple ability  to  perform,  but  I  would  encourage 
them  by  illustration  and  familiar  example,  to 
persevere  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  till  they  at- 
tain the  full  development  of  intellectual  strength. 
I  would  never  cultivate  the  head  at  the  expense 
of  the  moral  feelings,  but,  by  the  education  of 
the  three-fold  nature,  seek  to  imbue  them  with 
individual  responsibility  and  establish  a  sense  of 
character  and  accountability. 

Let  the  teacher  regard  his  pupils  not  as  re- 
fractory subjects  whom  he  is  to  discipline  only 
for  this  present  scene,  but  as  precious  immortal 
spirits  looking  unto  him  for  instruction  and 
guidance.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  their  foibles, 
let  him  contemplate  the  divinity  within  them, 
then  he  will  be  less  annoyed  by  the  demands 


upon  his  patience,  and  better  qualified  to  give 
them  that  instruction  which  will  enable  them 
to  become  useful  men  and  women  in  the  com- 
munity. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ABOUT   THE  AURORA. 

To  say  that  attempts  have  long  and  often  been  | 
made  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  aurora,  is  not  | 
new  J  but  it  will  be  new  to  many  readers  to  hear 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  reasoning  about 
this  interesting  phenomenon,  as  well  as  in  the  • 
demonstration  of  facts  less  difficult  of  proof.  Ac- 
cording to  theorists,  the  cause  was  to  be  found 
in  certain  effects  of  refraction,  or  antagonisms  of 
cloud  strata,  or  the  presence  of  metal  in  a  gase-  ! 
ous  form  in  the  atmosphere,  or  to  cold,  or  to 
electricity ;  while  others  regarded  it  as  cosmical — 
belonging  to  remote  space.    Among  so  many  ex- 
planations, which  was  the  true  one  ?    This  was  a 
question  not  easy  to  decide,  and  so  savans  have 
gone  on  experimenting  and  speculating  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  and  curiosity,  for  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  science. 

Professor  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  is  one  of  the 
few  who  have  made  the  aurora  a  special  object 
of  study.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  suggested 
that  to  one  and  the  same  cause  was  due  the 
origin  of  hail,  of  electricity,  of  the  variations  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  of  the  aurora ;  and  he 
now  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  state,  that  the 
view  then  put  forth  has  been  confirmed  by  all 
subsequent  observations.  As  chroniclers  of  the 
advances  of  science,  we  think  we  may  worthily 
offer  a  brief  outline  of  his  theory,  as  developed 
by  him  in  the  Bihliothhque  Universclle  de 
Geniue. 

Let  us  premise  that  an  aurora  borealis  is 
always  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  sort  of 
vaporous  vail  on  the  horizon,  which  rises  slowly 
to  a  height  of  from  four  to  ten  degrees.  Pre- 
sently, that  portion  of-  the  sky  which  is  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation 
begins  to  darken  with  a  brownish  hue  passing 
into  violet,  and  embracing  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  edge  of  this  segment  is  bordered  by  a  lumi-  H 
nous  arc  of  brilliant  white  light,  that  sometimes 
quivers  and  dances,  and  appears  in  a  strange 
kind  of  effervescence  for  hours  together.  A  play 
of  colors,  through  every  tint,  from  the  darkest 
to  the  lightest,  with  bewildering  rapidity,  long 
streamers  flash  upward  to  the  zenith,  and  a  sea 
of  flame,  traversed  by  dark  rays,  floods  the 
northern  sky.  Then  at  that  spot  to  which  the 
magnetic  needle  points,  the  rays  curve  together, 
and  form  what  is  called  the  crown  of  the  aurora. 
This  result  is,  however,  rare  :  when  it  does  take 
place,  it  always  announces  the  conclusion  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  vivid  colors  and  undulations 
disappeared,  and  soon  nothing  but  a  few  pale 
ashen-gray  clouds  are  seen. 
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These  appearances,  which  are  familiar  to  many 
persons,  are  attended  by  certain  remarkable 
phenomena  :  a  crepitating  noise,  for  example,  not 
unlike  the  rapid  flutter  of  a  distant  sail,  which 
has  been  popularly  described  as  the  noise  made 
by  the  petticoats  of  the  merry  dancers ;  and 
this  sound  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sul- 
phurous odor.  Positive  electricity,  too,  has  at 
such  times  been  found  in  the  air;  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  needle  undergoes  perturbations 
more  or  less  intense,  and  so  unfailingly  that  M. 
Arago,  when  pursuing  his  researches  in  the  lower 
vaults  of  the  observatory  at  Paris,  could  always 
announce  the  appearance  of  the  aurora  in  our 
hemisphere  from  the  movements  of  his  needles. 
During  an  aurora  in  November,  1848,  the  in- 
struments of  the  electric-telegraph  between 
Florence  and  Pisa  were  as  strongly  magnetized 
as  though  the  batteries — which  was  not  the  case 
— had  been  in  action.  The  compasses  of  ships 
at  sea  have  been  at  times  so  disturbed  by  the 
aurora,  that  vessels  steered  a  false  route ;  and 
the  error  was  only  detected  after  the  phenomenon 
passed  away. 

We  thus  see  a  very  intimate  relation  between 
the  aurora  and  certain  magnetic  or  electrical 
effects ;  and  now  we  may  proceed  to  M.  de  la 
Rive's  theory.  The  atmosphere,  he  say?,  in  its 
normal  state  is  constantly  charged  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  positive  electricity,  which 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  height ;  while  the 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  charged  with  negative 
electricity.  Between  these  two,  a  process  of  re- 
composition  or  neutralization  takes  place ;  most 
frequently  by  the  humidity  of  the  air ;  at  times, 
by  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow  ;  and  less  frequently 
by  thunder-storms  and  water-spouts,  which,  in  a 
very  energetic  form,  exhibit  the  tendency  of 
these  two  accumulated  electricities  to  unite.  The 
winds  serve  also  to  mingle  them,  wafting  the 
positive  to  the  negative,  and  the  reverse. 

It  eas  been  proved  that  the  earth  is  an  almost 
perfect  electric  conductor,  and  that  it  is  con- 
stantly traversed  by  electric  currents.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  de  la  Rive,  these  currents  are  produced 
by  the  positive  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  enters  the  earth  at  either  pole,  because 
those  points  being  covered  by  condensed  vapors, 
present  the  best  conducting  medium.  This  is 
the  normal  process  for  establishing  an  equilibrium 
between  the  two  electricities  ;  the  intense  electri- 
cal discharges  which  take  place,  particularly 
with  the  tropics,  constitute  the  variable  or  acci- 
dental process. 

It  is  at  the  poles  that  the  gieat  electrical  dis- 
charge takes  phicc.  This  discharge,"  says  M. 
de  la  Rive,  "  when  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
tensity, will  be  luminous,  especially  if  (as  is 
nearly  always  the  case  near  the  poles,  and  some- 
times in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere) 
it  meet  on  its  way  with  those  extremely  tenuous 
frozen  particles  out  of  which  the  loftier  clouds 


and  mists  are  formed."  O  the  existence  of 
these  particles,  and  in  inconceivable  numbers, 
there  is  no  sort  of  doubt.  In  the  balloon  ascent 
of  Barral  and  Bixio  at  Paris,  in  1850,  the 
aeronauts  found  themselves  on  a  sudden,  although 
the  sky  was  cloudless,  in  the  midst  of  a  thin 
transport  haze,  which  was  alone  produced  by 
needles  of  ice  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
Lunar  halos,  rain  and  snow,  almost  invariably 
precede  an  aurora  :  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
needles  that  the  halos  are  due,  and  the  rain  and 
snow  to  their  condensation  of  aqueous  vapors. 
They  form  also  the  auroral  vail,  through  which, 
owing  to  their  tenuity,  the  stars  arc  visible. 

From  simultaneous  observations  made  by  ob- 
servers forty  or  fifty  miles  apart,  the  parallax  of 
the  aurora  has  been  ascertained,  and  its  height 
above  the  earth  determined.  This  ranges  from 
six  to  ten  miles;  the  phenomenon,  therefore, 
takes  place  within  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere. 
With  respect  to  the  auroral  arc,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  a  luminous  ring,  with  its  center 
at  the  northern  magnetic  pole,  and  cutting  the 
magnetic  meridians,  which  converge  toward 
that  pole,  at  right  angles.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  apparent  summit  of  the  arc  always  appears 
to  be  in  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place 
of  observation.  The  arc,  moreover,  is  supposed 
to  have  a  sort  of  rotary  movement  from  west  to 
east,  which  is  precisely  what  might  be  predicated 
from  the  course  of  the  electrical  current. 

The  nearer  we  approach  the  pole,  the  more  fre- 
quent are  aurorae ;  and  as  the  appearances  take 
place  in  all  northerly  latitudes,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  observer  is  surrounded  by  the 
auroral  matter  escaping  from  the  earth,  and  he 
then  hears  the  fluttering  or  rustling  noise  which 
has  been  alluded  to.  On  this  point,  M.  de  la 
Rive  speaks  positively.  He  considers  the  cause 
to  be  the  action  of  a  powerful  magnetic  pole  on 
luminous  electric  jets  clcsely  surrounding  it ;"  and 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  similar  noise  with  attendant 
phenomena.  The  sulphurous  odor  proceeds,  as 
in  thunder-storms,  from  the  conversion  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  into  ozone,  by  the  passage  of 
electric  discharges.  Like  the  noise  the  odor  can 
only  bo  perceived  by  an  observer  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  auroral  matter. 

A  striking  fact  remains  to  be  noticed  ;  it  is 
one  that  appears  completely  to  identify  the  aurora 
with  other  electrical  phenomena  :  the  auroral 
light  is  not  polarized,  neither  is  there  any  trace 
of  polarization  in  tlie  light  obtained  frotn  olootri- 
city  by  artificial  means.  No  better  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  could 
perhaps  be  furnished. 

We  have  mentioned  an  ingenious  apparatus 
contrived  by  M.  de  la  Rive.  With  this,  he 
brings  his  theory  to  the  tost  of  experiment,  and, 
as  we  believe,  makes  out  his  case.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  globe,  in  which  is  inserted  au  isolated 
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bar  of  soft  iron,  bearing  a  copper  ring,  which 
communicates  by  a  wire  with  the  conductor  of  an 
electrical-machine.  On  exhausting  the  air  within 
the  globe,  and  exciting  the  electricity,  all  the 
luminous  phenomena  of  the  natural  aurora  are 
produced  around  the  ring  and  the  bar. — National 
Magazine. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  I,  1855. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  communication  of 
a  friend  from  Illinois,  and  commend  his  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  furnish- 
ing information  as  to  the  settlements  of  Friends 
in  tbe  Western  country. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  many  who  have 
large  families  depending  upon  them  for  support, 
in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  land  and  other 
causes  which  exist  in  thickly  populated  districts, 
should  be  looking  towards  a  settlement  in  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  West  ]  but  we  should  regard 
it  of  very  doubtful  propriety  for  any  Friend  to 
emigrate  into  that  country,  and  be  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  Society,  as  not  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  which  are  conferred  by  religious  asso- 
ciations with  those  of  the  same  faith. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  in  some  of^;he 
Western  States,  and  particularly  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  a  considerable  number  of  families  of 
Friends  are  settled,  who  are  not  within  reach  of 
any  established  Meeting.  Our  sympathies  are 
extended  towards  these,  and  we  take  this  occa- 
sion to  encourage  them  to  meet  together  in 
small  companies,  or  in  families,  for  the  purpose 
of  social  worship,  believing  that  the  divine  bles- 
sing would  accompany  the  service,  and  way  would 
often  open  to  make  application  to  superior  bodies 
for  assistance  to  establish  meetings,  in  the  order 
prescribed  by  our  discipline ;  and  thus  many  an 
honest  seeker  might  be  induced  to  sit  down  in 
silence,  and  experience  a  renewal  of  Spiritual 
strength,  and  a  partaking  of  that  bread  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven  and  nourisheth  the 
soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Instances  have  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  our  Society,  where  the 
faithfulness  of  one  or  two  Friends  who  have 
yielded  to  their  religious  convictions,  and  sat 
down  in  silence  to  seek  after  a  qualification  to 
approach  the  Father  of  spirits,  has  been  the 
means  of  drawing  others  into  a  like  exercise, 
and  large  meetings  have  thus  been  settled. 


Married, — According  to  the  order  of  Friends, 
on  the  23d  of  Tenth  month  last,  Henry  Atkinson, 
of  leiiiladelphia,  to  Sarah  A.  Corlies,  daughter 
of  Henry  P.  Corlies,  late  of  the  city  of  New  Vork. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  William  Eyre,  on  the 

25th  of  Tenth  month  last,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joshua  Eyre  to  Anna 
R.,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  A.  Eyre,  all 
of  this  city. 

 ,  According  to  the  order  of  Friends,  on 

Fourth  day  the  7th  ull.,  Joseph  Bunting,  Jr.,  of 
Darby,  to  Elizabeth  S,  Miller,  daughter  of  Levis 
Miller,  of  Upper  Providence,  Delaware  County. 

 ,  According  to  the  order  of  the  Religious 

Society  of  Friends,  at  Camden,  Kent  Co.,  Dela- 
ware, on  the  l.^th  inst.,  John  Hunn  to  Anne  E. 
Jenkins,  daughter  of  Jabez  Jenkins,  all  of  that 
place. 

— ,  On  the  15th  ult.,  at  Dunning's  Creek, 
according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Enos  Blackburn, 
of  Napier  Township,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Ann 
Content  Garretson,  of  the  same  place. 

Died, — On  the  25th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Silas 
D.  Edson,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  16th  of  Tenth  month  last,  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  Anne  M.,  wife  of  Edw^ard  Walton, 
formerly  of  this  city,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  ajje. 

 ,  On  the  18th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  West 

Philadelphia,  Wm.  Richards,  a  member  of  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  on 

on  the  17th  ult.,  Reuben  Roberts,  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  age— a  member  of  Alexandria  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  At  Hogue  Creek,  Va.,  on  the  8th  of  Seventh 

month  last,  David  L.  Wright,  in  the  13th  year  of 
his  age;  and  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month  last, 
Jonathan  A.  Wright,  in  the  8lh  year  of  his  age — 
both  sons  of  Amos  and  Rachel  Wright. 

 ,  At  his  residence  near  Fair  Haven,  Preble 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  ult.,  after  a  short  and  severe 
illness,  Abraham  Ballinger,  aged  about  51  years. 
The  deceased  was  a  consistent  member  of  West- 
field  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  a  steady 
attender  of  all  out;  religious  meetings — encouraging 
his  family  by  precept  and  example  to  a  faithful 
observance  of  this  duty.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  a  large  family  of  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

 ,  On  the  19th  ult.,  after  a  very  short  illness, 

Lydia,  wife  of  James  Henry,  of  Penn  Township, 
Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

Nations  in  a  state  of  war  are  like  individuals 
in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  they  frequently  con- 
tract debts  when  drunk,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  when  sober. 

A  Persian  Philosopher,  being  asked  by 
what  method  he  acquired  so  much  knowledge, 
answered,  "  By  not  being  prevented  by  shame 
from  asking  questions  when  1  was  ignorant." 

None  have  ever  been  so  good  and  so  great,  or 
have  raised  themselves  so  high,  as  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  trouble.  Our  Lord  was  ^^a  man  of 
sorrow." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  A  CORRESPONDENT 
IN  EUROPE. 
Continued  from  page  566. 

Dublin,  10th  mo.  1855. 
We  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Birmingham,  visit- 
ing the  places  of  interest  in  that  busy  city.  We 
were  kindly  accompanied  by  J.  S.,  to  the  papier 
mache  factory,  where  we  saw  the  interesting 
process  of  making  the  common  brown  paper  into 
the  beautiful  portfolios  and  work-boxes  seen  in 
the  Chesnut  St.  stores.  The  complete  machinery 
that  makes  the  hook  and  eye  was  also  explained, 
from  the  plain  straight  wire  to  the  completion  of 
the  hook.    Of  these,  ninety-six  are  made  in  a 
minute,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  eyes  in  the 
same  time.    On  our  way  to  Edinburg,  we  stop- 
ped at  Melrose  Abbey,  but  its  beauties  are  be- 
yond my  powers  of  description.    The  ivy  grows 
in  luxuriance  upon  its  walls  ;  the  jackdaws  make 
their  noisy  clamor  in  the  desolate  cloisters  ;  the 
little  wren  has  built  her  nest  in  the  canopy  that 
once  covered  the  effigy  of  some  worthy  saint,  and 
kind  Nature  has  thrown  her  velvet  green  upon 
the  stone  floor  that  marks  the  vaulted  sepulchres 
of  the  departed.    The  town  of  Melrose  is  an  un- 
important little  place,  save  its  poetical  attractions. 
The  Eildon  hills  stretch  themselves  beautifully 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  give  the 
traveller  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
After  an  hour's  ramble  upon  them,  we  took  car- 
riage for  Abbottsford,  the  former  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    It  is  romantically  situated  upon 
the  river  Tweed,  and  occupied  by  his  grandson, 
W.  S.  Lockhart.     The  grounds  are  extensive, 
and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    The  min- 
strel's servant  acted  as  our  guide  through  the  suite 
of  rooms,  giving  a  hurried  account  of  interesting 
relics  and  collections  from  various  sources.  We 
entered  his  study  from  the  hall :  in  the  middle  ' 
stands  his  writing  table  and  chair,  with  a  revol- 
ving stand  near  by,  for  books  of  reference. 
There  is  a  private  stairway  leading  to  his  gallery  of 
books,  which  comtain  twenty  thousand  volumes, 
as  he  left  them.    A  door  opens  from  this  to  his 
bed-room,  adjoining  which  is  his  library,  con- 
taining many  valuable  relics,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings.    We  arrived  at  Edin- 
burg late  in  the  evening.    It  is  a  beautiful  city, 
not  so  much  in  architectural  appearance,  but  its 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  surround  it. 
The  river  Leith  divides  it,  or  rather,  the  town  is 
built  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  rises  grad- 
ually up  the  hill-side.    By  gas  light  the  effect 
is   very  fine.    The  houses  seemingly  peer  up 
one  above  another,  to  meet  the  starry  skies  above 
them.    Some  of  the  houses  are  ten  or  eleven 
stories  high — many  six  or  eight,  and  yet  the  oc- 
cupants have  sehlom  to  go  more  than  four  or  l.ve 
stories.    They  have  what  arc  called  ^^duscs  " — 
what  we  term  courts:  one  part  of  a  building  faces 
the  street,  the  other  is  entered  by  a  ''close"  lead- 
ing down  a  steep  walk,  (or  sometimes  steps)  to 


the  other  side  of  the  house,  so  that  you  may  see 
a  five  story  building  in  one  street,  and  in  anoth- 
er, ten.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out.  There 
are  handsome  shops,  many  noble  edifices,  public 
and  private  institutions  for  charitable  purposes, 
&c.  A  walk  upon  the  hills,  gives  the  tourist  a 
fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  At  Cal- 
ton  Hill  we  take  a  survey  of  the  Castle  situated 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  with  its  cluster  of 
houses  for  the  Highland  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies, work  shops  and  other  buildings,  which  form 
a  considerable  settlement.  When  at  the  castle, 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  Calton  Hills,  with  its  mon- 
uments and  observatory.  A  stroll  upon  the  Salis- 
bury clifis  affords  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
plains  below,  spoken  of  by  Hannah  More.  The 
sheep  were  seen  grazing  upon  green  herbage, 
but  the  'shepherd  of  Salisbury  plain'  was  not 
there.  We  visited,  also,  Holy  Rood  palace,  once 
the  residence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  where 
she  experienced  so  much  sorrow.  In  the  centre 
of  her  garden  stands  a  remarkable  dial.  There 
is  also  an  old  apple  tree  planted  by  her,  perfect- 
ly hollow,  but  still  bearing  fruit.  It  was  late  in 
the  season,  but  we  concluded  to  visit  Loch  Lo- 
mond, the  "queen  of  Scottish  lakes."  It  is  di- 
versified with  rocky  hill,  and  wooded  glen,  scene- 
ry that  inspired  the  poetic  strains  of  Scott 
and  Wordsworth  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
that  everywhere  surrounds  the  beholder.  The 
head  of  the  lake,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  is 
the  most  beautiful.  As  the  boat  nears  the  shore 
ihe  water  which  had  been  of  a  greyish  hue,  now 
becomes  black,  clear  and  perfectly  smooth,  re- 
flecting the  rich  highlands  in  their  Autumn 
robes,  the  slaty  rocks,  the  mossy  banks,  the  blue 
sky,  the  people  on  shore  are  all  reflected  in  this 
beautiful  mirror. 

We  landed  for  half  an  hour,  gathered  wild 
flowers  and  ripe  blackberries,  reviewed  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  swiftly  glided  down  the 
lake,  reaching  Glasgow  in  the  evening.  The 
next  day  we  took  cars  for  Greenock,  thence  by 
steam  to  Belfast,  which  is  a  busy  commercial 
city.  Here  we  visited  a  large  flax  factor}^  and 
saw  the  whole  process,  from  the  carding  of  flax 
to  the  weaving  of  twilled  linen.  Another  estab- 
lishment for  designs  and  working  muslins  was 
also  interesting ;  they  explained  to  us  the  devis- 
ing and  grouping  of  flowers  for  patterns,  the  pro- 
cess of  transfering  them  to  paper  and  then  to  the 
steel  press,  from  which  any  number  of  impres- 
sions may  be  taken.  About  500  men  and  wora«n 
are  employed  in  the  flax  factory,  and  SO  girls  in 
the  sewing  establishment.  The  wages  are  very 
low.  We  also  rode  out  to  the  Botanical  (lardcns; 
the  plants  were  arranged  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent orders,  and  many  beautiful  flowers  &nd 
exotics  were  in  bloom.  Tlie  general  arrangeniont 
of  the  grounds,  containing  five  or  six  acres,  were 
well  worth  a  visit.  Wo  took  cars  for  IHiblin, 
and  are  much  pleased  with  the  city.  lis  univergi- 
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ies,  colleges,  charitable  institutions,  park  and 
zoological  gardens  present  a  variety  of  attractions. 
On  First  day  morning  we  attended  Friends'  Meet- 
ing. There  are  600  members  belonging,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  attendance.  A  female 
friend  who  sat  near,  extended  us  a  friendly  greet- 
ing at  the  close,  and  finding  we  were  Americans, 
proffered  her  hospitality.  She  took  us  to 
Friends'  Reading  Room,"  a  fine  building,  where 
lectures  are  delivered  during  the  winter.  There 
is  access  to  the  Library,  at  certain  hours  every 
day,  through  the  year.  She  introduced  us  to 
several  friends,  with  whom  we  formed  a  most 
agreeable  acquaintance,  and  whose  kindness  and 
hospitality  will  long  be  remembered.  We  visited 
*^  Friends'  Retreat  for  the  Insane,"  and  some  of 
the  hospitals  and  institutions  with  satisfaction. 
We  were  present  at  the  opening  meeting  for  the 
season,  jof  Friends'  Literary  Association.  They 
call  it  the  Friends'  Soiree."  Tea,  coffee  and 
cake  were  handed,  and  the  social  feeling  which 
prevailed  was  very  pleasant.  It  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  about  200  Irish  Friends, 
among  whom  were  the  familiar  names  of  those 
who  were  so  actively  engaged  in  relieving  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  famine  in  Ireland.  The 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  H.  We 
feel  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Friends*,  both  here  and  at  other 
places.  They  are  quite  different  in  some  respects, 
from  Friends  at  home.  They  are  much  more  in 
public  life,  less  constrained  by  usages  of  sect, 
and  as  a  class,  not  so  particular  in  dress  and 
language. 

(To  be  continued.) 


METEOROLOGY  OF  FARMERS. 

Lieut.  Maury,  some  few  years  ago,  'accom- 
plished a  very  useful  undertaking  when  he  so 
far  interested  navigators  in  his  plan  of  meteorolo- 
gica^^observations  as  to  engage  them  as  collabo- 
rators in  the  work,  by  which  every  vessel  upon 
the  ocean  was  converted  into  a  floating  observa- 
tory. The  benefits  to  commerce  and  navigation 
have  been  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  ^'  Wind 
and  Current  Charts,"  which  present  the  most 
.extended  series  of  meteorological  observations 
ever  undertaken,  and  by  the  experience  and  laws 
deducible  from  the  facts  thus  collected,  millions 
of  money  are  believed  to  be  saved  annually  to 
commerce  and  thousands  of  lives  to  the  country. 
This  system  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  the  land 
as  well  as  the  sea,  so  that  the  farmers  and  plan- 
ters may  be  as  much  benefitted  by  scientific  dis- 
covery as  the  merchant  and  mariner.  AM  that 
is  required  is  the  assistance  of  agriculturists 
themselves.  He  proposes  that  the  farmers  and 
planters  should  co-operato  all  over  the  country 
in  a  regular  and  systematic  method  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations.  The  information  so  collected 
as  to  the  winds,  rain,  and  similar  phenomena,  is 
to  be  forwarded  to  Washington,  and  measures 


are  to  be  adopted  to  enlist  the  agency  of  the 
Government  in  arranging  the  facts  for  publica- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  this 
plan ;  none  could  be  devised  which  would  engage 
a  greater  number  of  intelligent  men  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  which  could  be  so  economically 
carried  into  practice.  The  county  agricultural 
societies  over  the  country  should  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion immediately,  and  endeavor  to  promote 
the  object.  The  farmer's  interests  are  identified 
with  those  of  commerce,  and  a  co-operation  of 
both  for  scientific  objects,  mutually  instructive 
and  beneficial,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
in  which  they  can  be  engaged.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  lend  its  aid  to 
the  furtherance  of  this  great  work.  Lieut.  Maury 
states  that  such  an  office  as  will  be  required  in 
Washington  to  carry  out  the  details  of  this  plan 
is  already  in  existence.  It  was  established  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War, 
and  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral of  the.  army.  The  meteorological  observa- 
tions that  are  made  at  our  military  posts  are 
discussed  and  published  at  this  office  ;  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  reports  con- 
cerning the  meteorology  and  climates  of  the 
country  that  have  ever  appeared  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  there."  Lieut.  Maury,  in  broach- 
ing his  plan  to  a  friend,  says : 

"  As  for  giving  the  scheme  a  trial  and  carry- 
ing it  into  a  demonstration  far  enough  to  show 
what  a  systematic  plan  of  observations  will  do 
for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  meteorology, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  planters,  I'll 
answer  for  the  observations,  if  Government  will 
pledge  the  means  for  their  discussion  and  pub- 
lication. I'll  go  further,  and  promise  that  th^ 
observations  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  a  purpose  without  cost.  You  know 
the  materials  for  the  '  Wind  and  Current  Charts' 
were  all  furnished  gratuitously,  and  that,  without 
asking  Government  for  a  single  cent,  we  have 
literally  covered  the  ocean  with  floating  observa- 
tories, and  converted  every  ship  that  sails  into  a 
temple  of  science.  Not  only  Government,  but 
nations  and  people  have  united  with  me,  and  are 
assisting  to  carry  out  a  system  of  meteorological 
research  for  the  sea.  As  much  may  be  done  for 
the  land,  if  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  only  second  the  effort,  and  tell 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  that  they  want 
as  much  done  by  the  Government  for  agricultu- 
ral and  sanitary  meteorology  as  it  has  permitted 
to  be  done  at  sea  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  By  the  saving  of  time  on  the 
voyage  and  the  lessening  of  the  dangers  by  the 
way,  these  interests,  it  has  been  computed,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  have  been  bene- 
fitted to  the  extent  of  millions  annually.  Some 
of  these  benefits  have  inured  also  to  agriculture, 
not  only  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  farmer 
to  get  markets  beyond  the  sea  cheaper,  and  ena- 
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bling  ships  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him  at  lower 
figures,  but  by  bringiag  within  reach  markets 
which  before  were  inaccessible  by  reason  of  the 
great  length  in  time  of  the  voyage." — Public 
Ledger. 


THE  GULF-STREAM. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  industrial  arts — the  extraction  of 
food  from  the  soil,  and  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities to  and  from  distant  regions — have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  the  occupations  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  classes  of  mankind. 
The  sailor,  who  witnessed  the  wonders  of  the 
great  deep,  was  as  little  impressed  by  its  mar- 
vellous phenoihena  as  the  ploughman,  who, 
amidst  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  processes 
of  vegetation,  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of 
thought.  The  boon  which  astronomy  conferred 
upon  the  navigator  may  be  compared  to  that 
which  chemistry  subsequently  afforded  to  the 
agriculturist.  Yet  neither  was  sufficient.  Vege- 
table physiology  next  aided  the  tiller  of  the  soil; 
but  the  plougher  of  the  deep,  ignorant  of  its  pre- 
vailing winds  and  currents,  still  empirically 
followed  the  devious  tracks  of  the  old  voyagers. 
At  length  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  United 
States'  navy,  by  collecting  and  collating  an  im- 
mense number  of  journals  and  log-books,  was 
enabled  to  produce  the  Wind  and  Current 
Charts,  that  have  caused  so  marked  a  progress 
in  the  art  of  navigation.  From  these  charts,  in 
their  turn,  Lieutenant  Maury  has  written  the 
first  Physical  Geograi^hy  of  the  Sea.  The  aim 
of  this  work  is,  as  the  author  tells  us,  '  to  present 
the  gleanings  from  this  new  field  in  a  manner 
that  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  all, 
whether  old  or  young,  ashore  or  afloat,  who  de- 
sire a  closer  look  into  the  wonders  of  the  great 
deep.'  Gleaning  principally  from  this  most  in- 
dustrious of  gleaners  in  the  wide  field  of  science, 
let  us  attempt  to  describe  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  known  oceanic  phenomena — the 
mighty  current  which  ceaselessly  flows  from  west 
to  east,  across  the  bosom  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  fountain-iiead  of  this  ocean-river,  as  it  may 
well  bo  termed,  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From 
thence,  it  flows  north-easterly  along  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  until  it  reaches  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland ;  then  stretches  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  British  Islands,  where  it  divides 
into  two  purls — one  flowing  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Sea,  the  other  southward  to  the  Azores. 
In  the  whole  world,  there  is  not  so  majestic  a  flow 
of  water  as  this  ocean-river.  Its  current  is  more 
rapid  than  the  Amazon  or  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  severest  drougiits,  it  never  fails ;  in  the 
greatest  floods,  it  never  overflows.  Tliough  its 
banks  and  bed  consist  of  cold  water,  yot  the  river 
itself  is  warm  ;  and  so  great  is  the  want  of  aflinity 
j^etwoen  those  waters,  so  reluctant  are  they  to 


mingle  with  each  other,  that  their  line  of  junc- 
tion is  often  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye  :  one 
half  of  a  ship  may  frequently  be  perceived  float- 
ing in  the  cold  ocean-water,  the  other  half  in  this 
warm  current,  known  to  mariner  and  geographers 
as  the  Gulf-stream. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
Gulf-stream,  by  carrying  nuts,  bamboos,  and 
artificially  carved  pieces  of  wood  to  the  shores  of 
Europe,  indicated  the  existence  of  a  western- con- 
tinent. Columbus  himself  was  told  by  a  settler 
in  the  Azores,  that  even  strange  boats  had  been 
seen,  constructed  so  that  they  could  not  sink,  and 
managed  by  broad-faced  men  of  foreign  appear- 
ance. Without  doubt,  these  men  were  Esqui- 
maux Indians.  Wallace,  in  his  Account  of  the 
Islands  of  Orkney ,  tells  us  that,  in  1682,  an 
Esquimaux  was  seen  in  his  canoe  off  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Edda  by  many  persons,  who 
could  not  succeed  in  reaching  him  ;  and  another 
was  seen,  in  1684,  off  the  island  of  Westram. 
Moreover,  he  says,  ^  be*  the  seas  never  so  boister- 
ous, these  boats,  being  made  of  fish-skins,  are  so 
contrived  that  they  can  never  sink,  but  are  like 
sea-gulls  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water.'  Two 
more  of  these  current-drifted  canoes  were  subse- 
quently found  on  the  shores  of  the  Orkneys  ;  one 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  the  other  hung  up  in  the 
church  of  Burra. 

As  if  determined  to  make  its  course  and  exist- 
ence known  to  the  most  unobservant,  the  Gulf- 
stream  carried  the  main-mast  of  the  English  ship 
Tillbury,  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  off  the  coast 
of  St.  JUomingo,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
to  the  coast  of  Scotland.  But,  again,  it  carried 
to  Scotland  a  number  of  casks  of  palm-oil,  that 
were  recognised,  by  their  marks  and  brands,  to 
be  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  that  had  been 
wrecked  near  Cape  Lopez,  in  Africa.  How  could 
this  last  remarkable  drift  come  to  pass  ?  Simply 
thus  : — The  Gulf-stream,  which  we  have  com- 
pared to  a  river,  is  in  reality  a  part  of  a  great 
system  of  oceanic  circulation.  The  branch  that, 
as  we  have  said,  turns  off  from  the  British 
Islands,  southwards  to  the  Azores,  joins  the  great 
equatorial  current,  which  flowing  to  the  westward 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  enters  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  emerges  from  the  Straits  of  Florida  as 
the  Gulf-stream.  The  casks  of  palm-oil,  then, 
had  twice  traversed  the  Atlantic — first  from  oast 
to  west,  in  the  equatorial  current,  and  secondly, 
from  west  to  east,  in  the  Gulf-stream  — before 
they  found  a  resting-place  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

To  compare  small  things  with  groat  :  if  wo 
were  to  place  little  piocoa  of  cork,  chaff  or  other 
light  bodies,  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  give  the 
water  a  circular  motion,  the  light  substances 
would  crowd  together  in  the  centre,  whore  there 
is  the  least  motion.  So  it  is  in  the  groat  basin 
of  tlie  Atlantic,  whore  the  Sargasso  Sea  forms 
the  centre  of  the  whirl  caused  by  the  circular 
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motion  of  the  equatorial  current  and  the  Gulf- 
stream.  This  sea,  situated  about  midway  in  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  triangular  space  between  the 
Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 
covering  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  so  thickly  matted  over  with  a 
peculiar  weed  (Fucus  nafans,)  that  the  speed  of 
vessels  passing  through  it  is  often  greatly  re- 
tarded. To  the  eye,  at  a  short  distance,  it  seems 
substantial  enough  to  walk  upon,  and  countless 
hosts  of  small  Crustacea  dwell  on  this  curious 
carpet  of  the  ocean.  Columbus  sailed  through 
it,  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  in  spite  of 
the  terrors  of  his  less  adventurous  companions, 
who  believed  that  it  marked  the  limits  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  its  position  has  not  altered  since  that 
time.  This  Sargasso,  or  Sea  of  Lentils,  as  the 
Spaniards  first  termed  it,  has  a  historical  interest. 
In  the  celebrated  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  YI.  in 
li93,  when  he  divided  the  world  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  he  decreed  that 
the  Sargasso  Sea  was  to  be  their  mutual  bound- 
ary to  all  eternity  ! 

The  waters  of  the  Gulf-stream  do  not,  in  any 
part  of  their  course,  touch  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
They  are  everywhere  defended  from  so  compara- 
tively good  a  conductor  of  heat  by  a  cushion  of 
cold  water,  one  of  the  best  of  non-conductors. 
Consequently,  but  little  heat  is  lost,  and  the 
genial  warmth  is  carried  thousands  of  miles  to 
fulfil  its  destined  purposes. 

On  a  winter-day,  the  temperature  of  the  stream, 
as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatteras,  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  degrees  higher  than  the  water  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  Even  after  flowing  3000  miles, 
it  preserves  in  winter  the  heat  of  summer.  With 
this  temperature  it  crosses  the  fortieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  there  overflowing  its  liquid 
banks,  spreads  itself  out,  for  thousands  of  square 
leagues,  over  the  cold  waters  around,  covering 
the  ocean  with  a  mantle  of  warmth,  to  mitigate 
the  climate  of  our  high  northern  latitude.  Mov- 
ing now  more  slowly,  but  dispensing  its  genial 
influence  more  freely,  it  at  la?!t  meets  the  British 
islands.  By  these  it  is  divided,  one  part  going 
into  the  polar  basin  of  Spitzbcrgen,  the  other  en- 
tering the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  but  each  with  a  warmth 
considerably  above  the  ocean  temperature. 

Modern  ingenuity  has  suggested  a  well-known 
method  of  warming  buildings,  by  means  of  hot 
water.  Now,  the  north-western  parts  of  Europe 
are  warmed,  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  by  the 
Gulf-stream.  The  torrid  zone  is  the  furnace ; 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
boilers  ;  the  Gulf-stream,  the  conducting-pipe ; 
from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  shores 
of  Europe  is  the  great  hot-air  chamber,  spread 
out  so  as  to  present  a  large  surface.  Here  the 
heat,  conveyed  into  this  warm-air  chamber  of 
mid-ocean,  is  taken  up  by  the  prevailing  west 
winds,  and  dispensed  over  our  own  and  other 
countries,  where  it  is  so  much  required.  Such, 


in  short,  is  the  influence  of  the  Gulf-stream  upon 
our  climate,  that  Ireland  is  clothed  in  robes  of 
evergreen  grass  :  while  in  the  very  same  latitude, 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the 
frost-bound  coast  of  Labrador.  In  1831,  the 
harbour  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  was  closed 
with  ice  so  late  in  the  season  as  June ;  yet  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  two  degrees  further  north,  has 
never  been  closed  by  frost  in  the  severest  winter. 
The  Laplander  cultivates  barley  in  a  latitude 
which,  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  is  doomed 
to  perpetual  sterility.  The  benefit  thus  conferred 
on  our  country  by  the  Gulf-stream  is  a  remark- 
able accident  in  our  condition.  It  obviously 
depends  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  continuing  to  be 
a  gulf,  which,  however,  it  might  easily  cease  to 
be.  A  subsidence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  extent  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet — and  such 
subsidences  have  taken  place  in  geological  times 
all  over  the  world — would  allow  the  equatorial 
current  of  the  Atlantic  to  pass  through  into  the 
Pacific,  instead  of  being  reflected  back  to  our 
coasts.  Britain  would  then  become  a  Labrador, 
and  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people. 

While  the  Gulf-stream  is  covering  our  shores 
with  verdure,  ripening  the  harvests  of  England 
and  the  vintage  of  France,  its  influence  is  equally 
j  beneficial,  at  its  fountain-head,  in  the  western 
I  world.  The  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  encompassed  on  one  side  by  the  chain 
of  West  India  Islands,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  contracting  with  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  again  expanding  over  the 
plains  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  On  the 
extreme  summits  of  this  range  are  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow ;  next  in  descent  is  the  tierra  tem- 
plada,  or  temperate  region  ;  and  lower  still,  is 
what  the  Spaniards  truly  and  emphatically  have 
termed  tierra  caliente^  the  burning  land.  De- 
scending still  lower,  is  the  level  of  the  sea,  where, 
were  it  not  for  this  wonderful  system  of  aqueous 
circulation,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  surround- 
ing country  assure  us,  we  should  find  the  hottest 
and  most  pestilential  climate  in  the  world.  But 
as  the  waters  become  heated,  they  are  carried  off" 
by  the  Gulf-stream,  and  replaced  by  cooler  cur- 
rents entering  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  surface- 
water  flowing  out  is  four  degrees  warmer  than 
the  surface-water  entering  to  supply  its  place. 

As  in  a  hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  a 
building — to  keep  up  the  simile — the  water 
cooled  in  the  hot-air  chamber  flows  back  to  the 
boiler;  so  one  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  after  giving  out  their  heat,  flow  towards 
the  equatorial  current,  the  other  to  the  polar 
basin  of  Spitzbergen.  The  secrets  of  the  arctic 
regions  are  hidden  by  impenetrable  ice  ;  but  we 
know  that  a  return-current,  bearing  immense 
icebergs,  comes  down  from  the  dreary  north, 
through  Davis's  Strait,  and  meets  the  Gulf-stream 
at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Scoresby  counted 
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at  one  time  six  hundred  icebergs  starting  off  on 
their  southward  journey  by  this  current,  which, 
pressing  on  the  waters  of  the  Stream,  curves  its 
channel  into  a  *  bend,'  in  shape  resembling  a 
horse-shoe,  and  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  area. 
This  bend  is  the  great  receptacle  or  harbor  of  the 
icebergs  which  drift  down  from  the  north,  and 
are  here  melted  by  the  warm  waters  of  the  Stream. 
Who  dare  say  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  have  not  been  formed 
by  the  earth,  stones,  and  gravel  carried  down  to 
that  spot  by  these  very  icebergs  ? 

Such  is  the  distinctness  kept  up  between  the 
warm  and  cold  water,  that,  though  the  northern 
current  forms  a  large  bend  or  indentation  in  the 
Gulf-stream,  it  does  not  commingle  with  it;  the 
former  here  divides  into  two  parts — one  actually 
under-running  the  stream,  the  other  flowing  south- 
westerly between  it  and  the  coast  of  America.  It 
is  this  last  branch  of  the  cold  current  that  affords 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  refreshing  sea- 
bathing in  summer,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
the  finest  fish.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
most  plentiful  supply  and  most  delicious  quality 
offish  are  found  in  cold  water.  The  habitat  of 
certain  kinds  of  fish  unerringly  indicates  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  cold  currents  are  the  great  pathways  along 
which  migratory  fishes  travel  from  one  region  to 
another. 

Though  the  Grulf-streara  was  noticed  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  for 
the  first  chart  of  its  course.  Being  in  London 
in  1770,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  memorial 
which  the  Board  of  Customs  at  Boston  had  sent 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  stating  that  the 
Falmouth  packets  were  generally  a  fortnight 
longer  on  their  voyage  to  Boston  than  common 
trading-vessels  were  from  London  to  Ilhode 
Island.  They  therefore  begged  that  the  Fal- 
mouth packets  should  be  sent  to  Providence  in- 
stead of  to  Boston.  This  appeared  very  strange 
to  Franklin,  as  the  traders  were  deeply-laden  and 
badly-manned  vessels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
distance  between  London  and  Falmouth.  He 
accordingly  consulted  a  Nantucket  whaling-cap- 
tain named  Folgjr,  who  happened  to  be  in  London 
at  the  time.  Folger  immediately  explained  the 
mystery  by  stating,  that  the  Rhode  Islnnd  trad 
ing-captains  were  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
the  Gulf-stream,  while  those  of  the  English 
packet-service  were  not.  The  latter  kept  in  it, 
and  were  set  back  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
per  day,  while  the  former  merely  ran  across  it. 
At  the  request  of  Franklin,  the  Nantucket  wiialer 
traced  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  the  doctor 
had  it  engraved,  and  sent  copies  to  the  Falmouth 
captains,  who  treated  the  communication  with 
contempt.  This  course  of  tlie  Stream,  as  laid 
down  by  Folger,  has  been  retained  in  our  charts 
almost  to  the  present  day.    Who,  wo  might  ask, 


taught  this  unscientific  Nantucket  whaler  so  cor- 
rect a  course  of  this  mighty  current,  then  so  little 
known  ?  It  was  the  whales,  the  gigantic  prey 
he  followed  in  the  ocean.  Th^  right  whale 
[Balsena  mysticetus,)  as  seamen  term  it,  never 
enters  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf-stream  :  it,  as 
well  as  the  warm  waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  as 
a  wall  of  fire  to  these  creatures.  But  they  de- 
light to  congregate,  seeking  for  food,  along  the 
edges  of  the  Stream  ;  and  thus  Folger,  through 
the  experience  of  many  voyages,  was  enabled  so 
correctly  to  denote  its  course. 

Our  space  warns  us  to  conclude,  ere  we  have 
scarcely  passed  the  threshold  of  this  interesting 
subject.  But  we  must  observe,  that  the  Gulf- 
stream  of  the  Atlantic  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
Pacific.  The  latter  flows  out  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  just  as  the  Atlantic  current  flows  out 
of  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The  coast  of  China  is 
its  United  States;  the  Philippines,  its  Bermudas; 
the  Japanese  islands,  its  Newfoundland.  The 
climate  of  the  Asiatic  coasts  correspond  with 
those  of  America  along  the  Atlantic ;  and  those 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Vancouver,  are 
duplicates  of  those  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
British  islands;  the  climate  of  California  resem- 
bles that  of  Spain  ;  and  the  sandy  plains  and 
rainless  regions  of  Lower  California,  remind  us 
of  Africa.  The  course  of  this  China  Stream  has 
not  yet  been  traced  out,  but  it  sets  southwardly 
along  the  coast  of  California  and  Mexico,  as  the 
Gulf-stream  does  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  Cipe  Yerd  Islands.  This  current,  too, 
has  its  Sargasso  Sea;  to  the  west,  from  California, 
of  the  southwardly  set,  lies  the  pool  in  which  the 
drift-wood  and  sea-weed  of  the  North  Pacific  are 
gathered,  hishore  of,  but  counter  to,  the  China 
Stream,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  is  found 
a  current  of  cold  water,  resembling  that  between 
the  Gulf-stream  and  the  American  coast.  It, 
too,  like  i's  ccunterpart,  is  the  nursery  of  most 
valuable  fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  Japan  are  as 
valuable  in  the  east  as  those  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  west.  Thus  the  people  of  widely  distant 
regions  are  indebted  for  their  supplies  of  excel- 
lent fish  to  the  cold  waters  which  the  currents  of 
the  sea  carry  to  their  shores. 

By  the  lesearches  of  Lieutenant  Maury  into 
the  mysteries  of  oceanic  phenomena,  the  art  of 
navigation  has  already  been  greatly  advanced. 
The  shortening  of  long  and  tedious  passages,  the 
lifting  and  bringing,  as  it  were,  the  distant  isles 
and  great  marts  of  the  sea  so  many  days  nearer 
to  each  other,  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  a 
practical  people  in  this  utilitarian  age.  Vet 
there  will  be  other,  though  less  apparent  benefits 
derived  from  the  hand  of  science,  drawing  aside 
the  curtain  that  so  long  lias  enshrouded  the 
secrets  of  the  deep.  Seamen  will  take  an  inter- 
est in  their  profession  beyond  its  mere  practical 
technicalities.  They  who  have  tlie  best  oppor- 
tunitioa  of  observation,  will  become  observers; 
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and  what  Scoresby  has  accomplished  in  the  north, 
will  be  followed  out  all  over  the  globe.  Captain 
Methven,  in  a  recent  work,  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  educational  influence  among  those 
who  intend  to  follow  the  sea,  says  :  *  To  the 
cultivated  lad,  there  is  a  new  world  spread  out 
when  he  enters  on  his  first  voyage.  As  his  edu- 
cation has  fitted,  so  will  he  perceive,  year  by 
year,  that  his  profession  makes  him  acquainted 
with  things  new  and  instructive.  He  will  dwell 
with  interest  on  the  phases  of  the  ocean — the 
storm,  the  calm,  and  the  breeze,  and  will  look 
for  traces  of  the  laws  which  regulate  them.  All 
this  will  induce  a  serious  earnestness  in  his  work, 
and  teach  him  to  view  lightly  those  irksome  and 
often  offensive  duties  incident  to  the  beginner,' 
We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  his  mind  will 
be  led  from  nature  upwards  to  its  Great  Archi- 
tect :  and  by  being  a  wiser,  he  will  become  a 
better  man.  As  an  instance,  we  may  conclude 
with  the  following  interesting  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  an  old  American  shipmaster  to 
Lieutenant  Maury  : — 

*  I  am  free  to  confess  that  for  many  years  I 
commanded  a  ship,  and  although  never  insensi- 
ble to  the  beauties  of  nature  upon  the  sea  or  land, 
I  yet  feel  that,  until  I  took  up  your  work,  I  had 
been  traversing  the  ocean  blindfolded.  I  feel 
that,  aside  from  any  pecuniary  profit  to  myself 
from  your  labors,  you  have  done  me  good  as  a  man. 
You  have  taught  me  to  look  above,  around,  and 
beneath  me,  and  recognise  God's  hand  in  every 
element  by  which  I  am  surrounded.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  personal  benefit.' 

Need  the  writer,  who  himself  for  many  years 
traversed  the  great  deep,  say  more  ! — Chambers 
Journal. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  TRUE  PILGRIM. 

BK"  EDWARD  C.  JONES. 

He  was  toiling  on  the  road, 
Through  the  heat  and  in  the  shower, 
Plucking  as  he  passed  along, 
Many  a  litrle  wayside  flower. 
But  while  pleased  to  see  their  dyes, 
In  their  balnn-breath  revelling, 
Still  his  gaze  was  on  the  skies. 
Mindful  of  no  fleeting  thing. 

Crimson  shell  fronri  ocean's  hall, 
Braided  rainbow  in  the  heaven, 
Song  bird  in  the  cedar  ta!l, 
Breezes  low  at  summer  even, 
Brought  their  beauty  to  his  heart, 
Tuned  its  every  quivering  string, 
Still  he  sought  a  better  part, 
Mindful  of  no  fleeting  thing. 

Long  he  gazed  in  childhood's  face. 
Caught  its  smile  and  prized  it  dear. 
And  its  choral  peal  of  mirth 
Fell  like  anthem  on  his  ear. 
Joyous  sat  he  by  the  fire, 
One  of  friendship's  social  ring. 
Still  his  fellowship  was  higher. 
Mindful  of  no  fleeting  thing. 


In  the  world,  but  far  removed 
From  its  vexing  influence, 
Yonder  was  the  home  he  loved, 
Atid  he  drew  his  comfort  thence. 
His  were  aims  attuned  to  Right, 
Pleasures  free  from  venomed  sting, 
Walking  thus  by  Faith,  not  Sight, 
Mindful  of  no  fleeting  thing. 

Spurning  self,  his  heart  was  knit 
To  the  brotherhood  of  Man, 
And  in  channels  deep  and  large, 
His  refined  affections  ran. 
As  the  birdling  seeks  its  nest, 
Poising  not  on  quickened  wing. 
So  he  sped  to  gain  his  rest, 
Mindful  of  no  fleeting  thing. 

Thus  to  honored  age  he  came. 
Still  in  meekness  but  a  child. 
Men  revered  his  saintly  name. 
For  it  shamed  their  passion's  wild. 
And  the  pilgrim  on  his  bier. 
Mid  their  sobs  to  dust  was  borne, 
Knew  they  well,  that  calm  and  clear, 
Rose  for  him  a  brighter  morn. 
iQth  mo.  1855. 


THE  DEW  DROP  AND  THE  STREAM. 
"The  following  lines,  are  said  to  be  the  production 
of  a  servaut  girl  from  Devonshire." 

The  brakes  with  golden  flowers  were  crowned, 

And  melody  was  heard  around, 

When  near  the  scene  a  dew  drop  shed 

Its  lustre  on  a  riolei's  head. 

And  trembling  to  the  breeze  it  hung  ; 

The  streamlet  as  it  rolled  along 

The  beauty  of  the  morn  confessed,  ^ 

And  thus  the  sparkling  pearl  addressed. 

"  Sure,  little  drop,  rejoice  we  may, 
For  all  is  beautiful  and  gay. 
Creation  wears  her  emerald  dress. 
And  smiles  in  all  her  loveliness ; 
And  with  delight  and  pride  I  see 
That  little  flower  bedewed  by  thee, 
Thy  lustre  with  a  gem  might  vie, 
While  trembling  in  its  purple  eye." 

"Ay,  you  may  well  rejoice,  'tis  true," 
Replied  the  radiant  drop  of  dew; 
"  You  will,  no  doubt,  as  on  you  move, 
To  flocks  and  herds  a  blessing  prove. 
But  when  the  sun  ascends  on  high, 
Its  beams  will  draw  me^jtowards  the  sky, 
And  I  must  own  my  little  power — 
I've  but  refreshed  an  humble  flower." 

"Hold!"  cried  the  stream,  nor  thus  repine, 
For  well  'tis  known  a  Power  Divine, 
Subservient  to  His  will  supreme. 
Has  made  the  dew-drop  and  the  stream. 

Though  small  thou  art,  (I  must  allow,) 
No  mark  of  Heaven's  contempt  art  thou  ; 
Thou  hast  refreshed  a  humble  flower. 
And  done  according  to  thy  power." 

All  things  that  are,  both  great  and  small. 
One  glorious  Author  formed  them  all ; 
Tbis^thought  may  all  repinings  quell, 
What  serves  his  purpose  serves  him  well. 
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CAST  IN  THY  MITE. 

BY  K.  H.  BURRINGTON. 

"He  who  gives  little  from  his  store, 

If  little  be  his  means, 
Treads  on  as  far  the  heavenward  shore, 
As  he  who  gives  ten  times  the  more, — 

If  ten  times  more  his  gains. 
He  may  be  useful  here  who  would, 

And  walk  within  a  zone  of  light ; 
Th'ire  is  a  treasury  of  good ; — 

Cast  in  thy  mite ! 

Thou  may'st  not  have  one  piece  of  gold 

To  bless  the  poor  man's  palm; 
But  angels  will  with  joy  behold, 
If  thou  hast  words  which  can  be  told 

His  troubled  heart  to  calm ; 
For  kind  words  are  as  honied  streams. 

And  he,  the  walker  of  the  sod, 
Who  gives  them  to  his  brother,  seems 

A  messenger  from  God. 

If  thou  dost  see  the  fatherless. 

And  watch  the  widow's  tear, 
Dry  up  the  fountains  of  distress, 
Be  thou  the  father  quick  to  bless 

The  husband  ever  near  : 
Thou:;h  down  they  slide  Misfortune's  slope, 

They  live  not  in  a  starless  night : 
They  have  a  treasury  of  hope : — 

Cast  in  thy  mite. 


AN  ASTRONOMICAL  YEAR. 

The  duration  of  the  astronomical  year,  as  now 
determined  with  great  precision,  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours,  forty- 
eight  minutes,  and  fifty-one  seconds.  The  real 
length  of  the  year  is  thus  six  houis  greater  than 
it  was  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  old  a-^tro- 
nomers;  so  that,  if  we  reckoned  by  their  calcula- 
tion, on  every  fourth  year  a  day  would  be  lost. 
Such  a  circumstance  must,  in  a  comparatively 
short  period,  produce  the  most  awkward  results: 
a  man  born  in  spring  would,  before  gray  hairs 
covered  his  head,  have  to  celebrate  his  birthday 
at  the  end  of  winter;  harvest  would,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  have  its  festival  in  mid- 
Buramer;  and  the  time  would  come  when  summer 
and  winter  would  change  names.  It  became 
therefore  necessary,  in  all  countries  where  the 
astronomical  year  was  used,  to  correct  the  calen- 
dar at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  an 
evil  for  wliich  no  provision  was  made. 

Julius  Caesar  was  probably  the  first  man  in 
authority  who  attempted  a  permanent  correction 
Qf  the  calendar,  assisted  by  Hosigenes,  an  Egyp- 
tian astronomer.  Their  device  was,  to  add  a 
day,  every  fourth  year,  to  February,  and  the 
principle  adopted  was  so  excellent  that  it  has 
been  both  retained  and  extended.  This  correc- 
tion of  time  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  all  coun- 
tries where  the  Roman  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  dates,  the 
eixth  day  before  the  kalends  of  March  was  to  be 
reckoned  twice,  for  which  reason,  the  fourth 
year,  now  called  leap  year,  was  by  the  Romans 


designated  bissextile.  But  this  clever  contri- 
vance did  not  perfectly  correct  the  calendar,  or 
cause  the  civil  and  astronomical  years  to  remain 
long  in  permanent  agreement.  The  addition 
thus  made  every  fourth  year  was  eleven  minutes 
more  than  was  required  for  the  correction  ;  and 
although  this  may  seem  a  trifling  error,  yet 
spread  over  so  long  a  period,  it  soon  became  a 
very  marked  quantity,  and  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies threatened  to  interfere  with  some  social 
and  many  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  The 
Julian  year,  therefore,  possessing  an  element  of 
error,  could  not  permanently  remain  in  use,  unless 
a  means  of  absorbing  the  miscalculation  it  per- 
petuated could  be  discovered. 

The  necessities  of  the  Roman  Church  ulti-  ' 
mately  led  to  the  requisite  improvement.  The 
Council  of  Nice,  which  assembled  in  the  year 
325  A.  D.,  ordered,  among  other  matters,  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  full  moon  following  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  was  a  guide  to  many  other  of  the  Church 
festivals,  so  that  any  alteration  in  it  caused  a 
much  greater  confusion  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Now  it  was  well  known  that  in  325,  when  the 
council  met,  the  21st  of  March  was  the  vernal 
equinox  •  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  that  month — a  difi'erence 
sufficiently  important  to  force  upon  the  attention 
of  the  pope  and  the  conclave  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting the  calendar. 

This  enterprise  was  meditated  many  years 
before  it  was  accomplished;  but  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  effected  in  the  pontificate  of  Sextus 
IV.,  instead  of  Gregory  XML,  if  the  preliminary 
calculations  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  John  Muller,  the  astronomer  se- 
lected to  advise  the  pontiff,  and  prepare  for  the 
contemplated  change.  This  rare  genius,  so  well 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  printing-house  at 
Nuremberg,  though  it  is  as  an  astronomer  that 
he  is  most  deserving  of  honor,  was  summoned 
from  his  useful  labors  to  assist  the  pope  in  cor- 
recting the  calendar.  He  unwillingly  obeyed 
the  command,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  at  an  early  period  of  life  exhibited  his  great 
talents,  to  undertake  the  task;  but  the  year  after 
his  arrival,  in  the  fortieth  of  his  ago,  he  died,  or 
as  some  say,  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  whom  he  had  mortitiod 
by  some  severe  criticisms.  Sextus  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  man  best  able 
to  accomplish  his  object,  lost  the  honor  of  effect- 
ing his  us(>ful  design. 

J\ipe  (iregory  XI  [I.  was  a  man  of  science, 
and  wo  have  little  cause  to  regret  that  the  t,isk 
of  reforming  the  calendar  fell  into  his  hands. 
To  restore  the  civil  year  to  a  correspondence  with 
the  astronomical,  he  ordered  that  the  5th  of 
October,  15S2,  should  be  called  the  15(h  ;  for 
at  that  time  ten  days  l»ad  been  lost,  and  the 
vernal  equinox  fell  on  the  llth  of  March  instead 
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of  the  21st.  To  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the 
same  errors  in  the  measurement  of  time  in  future 
ages,  and  to  secure  the  recurrence  of  the  festivals 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  he  further  decreed 
that  every  year  whose  number  is  not  divisible 
by  four,  without  a  remainder,  consists  of  ^hree 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  ;  every  year  which 
is  so  divisible,  but  is  not  divisible  by  one  hun- 
dred, of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six;  every  year 
divisible  by  one  hundred,  but  not  by  four  hun- 
dred, of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  and  every 
year  divisible  by  four  hundred  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  A  more  perfect  cor- 
respondence of  the  civil  and  astronomical  years 
will  probably  never  be  obtained  than  by  the 
use  of  the  rules  enforced  in  this  decree ;  for 
after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years,  the  error  will  be  less  than  a 
day.  In  their  preparation  every  source  of  dis- 
agreement was  duly  estimated,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible corrected.  The  allowance  of  an  extra  "day 
every  fourth  year  is,  as  already  explained,  an 
excess ;  but  this  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate, 
for,  at  the  commencement  of  every  century, 
when  it  amounts  to  about  three-fourths  of  a  day, 
a  deduction  of  one  day  is  made.  An  error  of 
about  six  hours  is  thus  left  as  the  accumulation 
of  one  hundred  years,  but  this  is  not  passed  with- 
out correction  ;  for  every  year  divisible  by  four 
hundred,  which  ought  to  be  a  common  year  by 
the  ordinary  rule,  is  made  to  consist  of  three 
■hundred  and  sixty-six  days. 

Little  opposition  would  probably  have  been 
made  to  the  introduction  of  these  changes  in 
European  states,  so  generally  was  the  necessity 
of  a  correction  admitted,  had  they  not  been  en- 
forced by  the  pope,  under  an  authoritative  com- 
mand for  the  immediate  and  universal  adoption 
of  the  reformed  calendar.  The  princes  who 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
gave  an  uncomplaining  and  apparently  willing 
compliance  ;  but  in  the  Protestant  states  the  in- 
troduction of  a  very  useful  and  important  cor- 
rection in  the  measurement  of  time  wa^  long  de- 
layed, from  a  recollection  of  the  source  from 
which  it  came,  and  the  impudent  assumption  of 
a  command  with  which  it  was  announced.  At 
last  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  universally 
adopted  by  the  European  states,  but  by  Protes- 
tant communities  always  with  a  protest  against 
the  interference  of  the  pope,  and  an  entire  re- 
jection of  his  authority.  The  new  style  was  es- 
tablished in  Great  Britain  by  act  of  Parliament, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  so  justly 
jealous  of  its  civil  and  religious  privileges,  in  the 
year  1752. 


There  are  men  who  by  long  consulting  only 
their  own  inclinations,  have  fo  gotten  that  others 
have  a  claim  to  the  same  deference. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  export  demand  has  fallen 
off,  but  Flour  of  good  standard  brands  is  still  held  at 
$9  50,  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  from  retailers  and 
bakers  at  $9  50  up  to  $11  for  common  and  fancy 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $6  50,  and  Corn  Meal 
at  $4  00  per  bbl. 

Ghain.t— There  is  an  active  demand  for  Wheat,  but 
sales  are  limited  for  want  of  stock  Sales  of  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $2  15  per  bushel,  and  sales 
of  prime  white  at  $2  25  a  2  30.  Rjre  is  in  steady 
demand  at  $1  18  per  bushel.  Corn  .is  in  request.  Sales 
of  old  yellow  at  $1  00,  and  new  yelTow  at  from  70  to 
75c.    Oats  are  dull  at  41  a  43c  per  bushel,  afloat. 

Cattle  Market. — Arrivals  at  William  L.  Tor- 
bert's  Avenue  Drove  Yards,  (Twenty-Fourth  Ward,) 
480  cattle,  3000  sheep,  120  cows  and  calves,  and  30 
horses.  Beeves  selling  for  $4  to  4  75  on  foot,  and  $8 
to  $9  50  net.  Sheep,  $4  to  4  50  per  lb.,  and  $2  75  to 
$4  50  per  head.  Lambs,  $2  to  $4  each.  Cows  and 
Calves,  ^25  to  $80  each.  200  head  Western  cattle 
driven  to  New  York.  Chester  and  Lancaster  county 
cattle  being  rather  better  than  Southern  or  Western, 
bring  the  highest  figures. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3m.  pd. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  tvvo  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to    promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

TePwMS. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60  ' 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to        JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

Ref^ences. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
William  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

Merrihew  &  T hemps      Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. ' 
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ON  THE  DIVINITY  OP  CHRIST. 

BY  JESSE  KERSEY. 

Oq  recurring  to  the  feelings  which  I  have  of- 
ten had  by  hearing  the  Divinity  of  Christ  spoken 
of,  it  has  at  length  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  right  to  put  some  of  my  thougfits  on  this  sub- 
ject on  paper.  I  shall  therefore  complete  this 
design  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  I  am  capable  of. 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  state  that  I  cannot  cre- 
dit any  doctrine  that  implies  a  plurality  of  gods, 
and  therefore  I  am  persuaded  that  throughout 
the  Scriptures  wherever  a  divine  influence  or 
operation  is  spoken  of,  it  must  tflways  relate  to 
the  great  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  first  cause. 
And  he  is  unlimited  in  his  nature,  and  must  be 
in  all  things,  so  all  the  effects  produced  either  in 
the  mental  or  physical  world  are  efi'ects  pro- 
duced by  the  one  eternal  great  first  Cause.  Hence 
I  conclade  that  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  Son  of 
Grod,  and  declares  him  to  be  the  Wisdom  and 
Power  of  God,  the  same  by  which  the  worlds 
svere  made,  he  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
:his:  that  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of  God,  when 
they  become  active,  as  must  have  been  the  case 
n  the  formation  and  production  of  this  visible 
jreation,  they  must  be  viewed  as  effects  of  God, 
ind  in  that  sense  they  proceed  from  him,  and 
lencc  he  calls  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of  God 
he  Son.  In  the  same  sense  I  can  only  undcr- 
itand  the  Evangelist  John,  where  he  has  said,  in 
/he  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  word  was 
vith  God,  and  the  Word  was  God;  all  things 
yere  made  by  him,  &c.  That  is,  agreeing  with 
^*aul,  in  the  beginning  was  the  Wisdom  and 
^wcr  of  God,  and  the  Wisdoni  and  Power  was 
vith  God,  and  was  God.  All  things  wore  made 
►y  this  Wisdom  and  Power.  This  Wisdonj  and 
^wer  then  is  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
lod,  and  in  that  sense  alone,  being  an  effect  of 
irod,  is  the  Son.  Now  in  whatever  way  the 
reat  first  cause  may  manifest  himself,  that  man- 
festation  is  an  effect  of  God,  and  therefore  the 


Son.  Every  manifestation  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  make  of  himself  is  an  effect  of  God. 
Such  was  the  case  when  his  Wisdom  and  Power 
appeared  in  the  person  of  the  man  Jesus.  His 
body  was  not  the  divinity  for  it  was  a  fini'e 
body;  it  was  capable  of  animal  life  and  death. 
It  was  the  Wisdom  and  the  Power  that  was  man- 
ifest through  that  body  that  was  the  true  divin- 
ity. Now  as  God  is  one  eternal,  all-wise,  undi- 
vided, and  unchangeable  being,  so  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  he  is  manifest  in  the 
flesh  in  all  his  saints.  They  are  one,  as  God  is 
one,  and  while  they  remain  in  God  they  must  be 
one  and  undivided.  The  doctrine  of  three  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  the  great  first  Cause  has  always 
been  the  cause  of  producing  absurd  opinions  and 
divisions  among  men  from  its  commencement. 
Among  the  professed  Jews  they  had  nothing 
like  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  anything  said 
by  Jesus  himself  that  he  wished  for  any  such 
divided  views  to  be  entertained.  I  and  my  Fa- 
ther, says  he,  are  one.  Now  let  the  manifesta- 
tions or  operations  of  the  Eternal  be  when  they 
may,  or  what  they  may,  they  are  from  himself 
and  therefore  they  are  and  can  be  but  one.  All 
the  notions  that  are  held  about  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  appear  therefore  without  any  ration- 
al foundation.  The  fact  is,  God  is  one  and  un- 
divided, and  if  when  we  speak  of  an  operation  of 
God  upon  the  soul  of  man,  we  were  governed  by 
this  undivided  view  of  the  divine  nature,  there 
would  be  less  mystery  in  the  doctrines  delivered 
than  is  now  the  case.  In  the  formation  of  man 
he  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  God,  and 
in  his  government  and  perfect  regulation  it  is  an 
effect  that  must  result  from  the  influence  of  the 
one  eternal  spirit  of  God.  If  then  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel  it  were  the  practice  to  show 
that  in  all  cases  where  transgression  takes  place 
it  is  the  one  eternal  Spirit  that  is  opposed  to  our 
evil  acts,  and  that  to  this  pure  and  perfect  prin- 
ciple we  must  be  united  before  we  can  be  liappy, 
the  nature  of  man's  redemption  and  salvation 
would  be  better  understood  than  is  the  case  un- 
der the  generally  received  opinions. 

It  is  evident  from  some  of  the  productions  of 
latter  time,  that  tlie  Society  of  Friends  wlio  oanio 
out  from  under  tlic  dominion  of  formal  profes- 
sors of  religion,  and  manifested  that  they  hnd 
been  visited  and  enlightened  by  the  one  groat 
and  good  God,  and  therefore  attained  to  the  pos- 
session  of  clear  spiritual  views  of  the  nature  of 
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the  Christian  religion  and  the  spirituality  of  its 
character,  have  returned  to  the  beggarly  elements, 
and  really  seem  determined  to  renew  those  for- 
mal bonds  from  which  we  had  in  some  measure 
been  made  free.  We  have  the  evidence  of  this 
from  the  material  or  corporeal  ideas  they  seem  now 
to  entertain  of  the  Saviour  of  men  ;  holding  up 
to  one  another  the  material  blood  that  was  shed 
on  Calvary's  mount,  and  thereby  justifying  the 
Jews  in  the  murder  of  the  man  Jesus — for  the 
divinity  they  could  not  slay.  Our  friends  in  the 
beginning  had  some  just  conception  of  the  one 
only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  and  could  by  no 
means  agree  to  a  plurality  of  gods;  and  if  the 
Society  would  follow  the  leadings  of  this  pure 
fountain  of  perfection,  their  understandings 
would  become  clear  in  the  things  of  Grod.  They 
would  clearly  discover  that  the  whole  work  of  re- 
ligion was  spiritual  and  not  carnal. 


A  letter  on  the  contaminating  effect  of  evil  com- 
pany,  received  hy  a  young  man  while  'prejpar- 
ing  to  embark  on  a  sea  voyage. 

London,  6th  of  5th  Month,  1778. 
Dear  Jabez  : — We  got  home  well  about  two 
o'clock.  I  have  been  since  riding,  and  though  I 
was  rather  tired,  I  found  an  inclination  to  write 
thee  a  few  lines,  especially  as  I  have  been  at 
times  thoughtful  about  thee,  now  thou  art  about 
to  be  shut  up  for  several  weeks  with  company 
that  I  am  afraid  will  at  best  be  unprofitable.  I 
would  call  to  thy  mind  what  John  Townsend 
said  at  the  Chamber,  respecting  the  hurtfulness 
of  company,  which  I  think  was  seasonable  ad- 
vice. It  did  not  seem  to  have  any  particular 
relation  to  the  circumstance  that  brought  us  to- 
gether, and  therefore  can  less  be  supposed  to  be 
premeditated.  Perhaps  thou  may  also  remem- 
ber, that  thy  friend  added  his  evidence  on  the 
same  side :  and  as  I  was  considering,  as  1  rode 
along  to-day,  in  what  way  I  received  hurt  from 
unprofitable  company,  I  thought  I  would  com- 
municate to  thee  what  then  struck  me  as  the 
way.  As  Richard  Chester  says,  thou  may  put 
it  into  thy  pocket,  where  I  hope,  if  it  help  thee 
not,  it  will  not  harm  thee.  I  made  a  kind  of 
resolution  that  I  would  keep  my  place  as  a 
Friend  among  them — that^  as  the  character 
was  rather  familiar  to  rae,  1  thought  I  could  do 
well  enough.  Accordingly,  I  did  not  join  in 
their  cards,  their  toasts,  their  plural  language, 
(fee.  But  here  I  think  I  rested,  and  while  I 
thought  I  was  keeping  ray  place  finely,  I  was 
not  only  contrary  to  apostolic  advice,  "  having 
;fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
less," but  also  found  myself  very  gradually  re- 
lapsing into  liberties  which  I  had  before  been 
riestrained  from. 

What  I  would  infer  and  what  I  would  recom- 
mend therefore  to  my  friend,  is,  that  he  would 
Dot  ooly  be  content  with  refusing  to  be  an  active 


sharer  in  any  dissipation  that  may  go  forward;  bu  t 
also,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  being  a  specta  |i 
tor  or  auditor  of  it.    I  consider  thee  in  som^  || 
degree,  as  likely  to  enter  upon  new  life — (si 
different,  I  conceive,  will  Philadelphia  be,  no 
only  from  the  country  thou  leavest,  but  als<  \ 
from  herself,  on  thy  embarking  for  England)—  ' 
it  is  therefore  of  great  consequence,  to  carry  n( 
bad  habits  into  it.    Many  are  the  consideration 
which  now  induce  thee  to  assume  a  consisten  ! 
character.    Thy  aged  father  and  forsaken  sister 
call  for  thy  help ;  patrio' "    motives  too,  ma 
have  some  claim — for  the      ition  of  every  goo*  | 
man  to  a  country,  is  an         o  ^  to  its  securit;  j 
— and,  above  all,  the  \   ^je.       Aivq  that  carl 
influence  human  action s-^reli^.v    ^  duty — should 
rouse  the  attention  to  the  attainment  of  it. 
said  a  consistent  character — I  mean  one  consist, 
ently  good.    This  attainment  is  high,  but  noj 
impossible.    Our  best  human  abilities  can  nevci 
reach  it;  it  is  therefore  obvious,  we  must  seej| 
superior  assistance,  and  be  careful  not  to  counj, 
teract  its  good  influence  by  the  baneful  one  o| 
contaminating  company.  \ 
I  am  very  sincerely,  thy  friend,  ; 
Joseph  Gurney  Bevan  ♦ 
To  Jabez  M.  Fisher.  V 


TOLERATION. 

Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion,  but  the  zeaj 
of  the  sword  and  the  zeal  of  anger ;  this  is  th ; 
bitterness  of  zeal,  and  it  is  a  certain  teniptatio 
to  every  man  against  his  duty;  for  if  the  swor 
turns   preacher,   and  dictates  propositions  b . 
force  instead  of  arguments,  and  engraves  themi^ 
men's  hearts  with  a  poinard,  that  it  shall  be  deat ; 
to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  ai  ^ 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  tV 
spirits,  to  try  all  things,  to  make  ioqiury;  an  ' 
yet,  without  this  liberty,  no  man  can  justify  hio  , 
self  before  God  or  man,  nor  confidently  say  th£ 
his  religion  is  best.    This  is  inordination  oizeai 
for  Christ,  by  reproving  St.  Pe^er  drawing  hi 
sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  his  sacre 
and  yet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  th 
sword,  though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  Go ; 
himself.  ' 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  accordin  • 
to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  1 
espied  an  old  man  stooping  aud  lea'jing  on  h  ' 
staff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towarc 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.    He  r^ 
ceived  him  kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided  suj 
per,  caused  him  to  sit  down  ;  but  observing  th:,  , 
the  old  man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  f 
a  blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  be  d 
not  worship  the  God  of  heaven.    The  old  m; 
told  him,  that  he  worshiped  the  fire  onl}',  and  a 
knowledged  no  other  God.     At  which  answ 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thru: 
I  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  aud  exposed  him 
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all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an  unguarded  con- 
dition. When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called 
to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger 
was?  He  replied,  I  thrust  him  away  because  he 
did  not  worship  thee.  God  answered  him,  I  have 
suflfered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he 
dishonored  me;  and  couldst  thou  not  endure  him 
cue  night  ? — Jeremy  Taylor. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

One  of  the  singular  effects  of  the  present  war 
in  Europe,  has  been  the  light  thrown  on  the  ex- 
isting state  and  history  of  that  politico-religious 
'  system  called  the  Greek  Church.    A  few  years 
ago,  some  of  its  fine  old  liturgies  were  sought  up, 

i  and  a  considerable  passion  in  its  favor  was  mani- 
\  fested  in  various  quarters.    Now  the  tables  are 

turned,  and  books  abusing  it  without  measure 
j  teem  from  the  English  press.  By  comparing 
,1  the  two  extremes,  a  just  estimate  may  be  formed 
i\  of  the  condition  of  a  mixed  state  and  religious 
jj  institution,  which  embraces  so  large  a  portion 

ii  of  Europe,  the  portion  least  known,  but  most 
1  rapidly  increasing  in  influence. 

The  Greek  Church  in  Asia,  of  course,  em- 
braces churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  them- 

■  selves  throughout  Asia  Minor.  In  the  fouith 
century,  when  Constantino  sought  to  remove  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Constantinople, 
he  also  sought  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  Pa- 
triarchifce  of  Constantinople,  making  various  or- 

'  ders  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Government  to  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  State.  From  that  time 
to  the  ninth  century,  when  the  division  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  took  place, 
there  was  nothing  but  grumbling  and  quarrel- 
ing between  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Pope. 

From  the  time  of  that  separation,  the  Greek 
Church  remained  utterly  stationary,  boasting  as 
at  this  day  of  its  orthodoxy,  and  keeping  up  the 
old  forms,  but  without  one  quarter  of  the  living, 
growing  energies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
I  the  iMohammedans  obtained  the  sway  they  al- 
1  lowed  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  manage 
i  the  affairs  of  that  whole  church,  but  out  of  con- 
tempt and  love  of  money  and  power,  they  ap- 
pointed him  as  State  officer,  and  chose  whatever 
I   would  pay  highest  for  the  rank.    This  office, 
j  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  has  been 
regularly  sold  ever  since.    From  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Groat,  the  Russian  l^juipirc  has  paid 
the  money,  put  in  a  minion  of  his  (uvn,  at  the 
price  of  about  $()(), 000  for  cat^h  life  time  in- 
cumbency, and  thus  (juietly  got  the  whole  gov- 
I  ernmcnt  of  the  Creek  Church   inti)  his  own 
]  hands. 

i  These  Patriarchs,  though  living  in  splendor, 
I  are  ignorant  to  the  last  degree.  A  fow  years 
f  1  ago,  Curzon,  the  author  of  tiio  "  Monasteries  in 
.  j  Levant,"  presented  himself  with  a  letter  of  com- 


mendation from  the  English  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  here  was  the  difficulty.  The 
Patriarch  could  not  conceive  who  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was,  and  thought  it  the 
height  of  presumption,  in  one  of  so  low  a  rank  as 
an  Archbishop  to  write  a  letter  to  him.  When 
assured  that,  in  England,  he  ranked  next  to  the 
royal  family,  he  at  last  gave  way  and  honored 
the  bearer.  In  Greece,  the  income  of  the 
Bishop  seldom  exceeds  $1500  a  year,  and  out 
of  that  he  has  to  pay  for  his  office  to  the  Pa- 
triarch. None  of  the  priesthood  may  marry 
after  ordination.  So  they  marry  just  previous 
to  this  ceremony,  being  allowed  to  retain  their 
wives,  contrary  to  the  later  practice  of  the 
Roman  branch.  They  carefully  select  their 
wives  on  the  principle  of  good  health  and  the 
prospect  of  a  long  life,  because,  if  they  die,  the 
Priest  may  not  marry  again. 

The  superior  clergy  are  educated  in  Monaste- 
ries, particularly  that  on  Mount  Athos,  the  or- 
dinary priests  iDcing  low,  ignorant  and  vicious. 
Some  of  these  Monasteries  have  existed  from 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  have  stores 
of  old  manuscripts  of  the  greatest  value  daily 
mouldering  to  decay,  and  irreparable  when  once 
lost.  Curzon  brought  away  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  these,  picking  them  off  the  damp 
stone  floors  on  which  they  had  been  laid,  until  half 
decayed,  by  the  poor  priests,  to  keep  the  cold 
from  striking  up  into  them  as  they  knelt  at  mid- 
night prayers. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Monasteries  are  as 
much  degenerated  as  their  libraries.  Few  in 
number,  poor,  and  in  constant  di.nger  from  rob- 
bers, they  present  little  to  interest  any  one,  ex- 
cept as  the  dying  relics  of  a  degenerated  system. 
One  monk. of  forty,  with  a  noble,  flowing  beard, 
never  remembered  to  have  seen  any  ne  arer  ap- 
proach to  a  woman  than  the  daubed  portraits  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  abound  in  the  Creek  as 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

In  Russia,  the  state  of  the  Greek  Church  is 
worse  morally,  though  with  a  far  more  vital 
hold  upon  th<3  hearts  of  the  people,  because 
more  interwoven  with  political  aflairs  than  in 
Turkey.  It  is  no  longer  subjei't  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Peter  the  Great,  having  cou- 
trived  to  get  toiiether  a  council  of  liis  »>wn 
minions,  who  admitted  its  independent  authority 
to  reguhite  its  own  matters,  and  then  in  a  fit  of 
drunken  dobauehery,  caufsod  himself  to  be  elected 
the  head  of  the  Russian  Church.  Tins  title 
and  its  powers  have  been  maintained  ever  since 
by  iiis  .successors. 

This  spiritual  authority  has  been  worked  up 
by  (legre<\s  until  the  masses  regard  the  C»i»r  al- 
most literally  as  Cod,  and  sometimes  monliouing 
his  name  with  greater  religious  veneration.  Ho 
is  literally  the  living  iilol  of  his  pCv^pie,  and  the 
late  Kmpiror  peenis  to  lunc  been  n  luoJorn 
Jupiter  in  Olympus,  and  to  have  conceived  and 
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acted  as  if  with  the  consciousness  of  that  kind 
of  divinity  that  "doth  hedge  a  king/'  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  beyond  almost  every  other 
man  of  history. 

In  fact,  the  worship  of  the  reigning  Czar  is 
the  most  prominent  and  vital  part  of  the  Eus- 
sian  faith.  Peter  the  Great,  to  make  the  clergy 
more  dependent  on  him,  seized  all  the  church 
lands,  and  in  lieu  the  State  now  pays  an  annual 
income,  small  enough  we  may  be  sure,  to  keep 
the  priests  poor  and  entirely  in  subjection.  The 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  are,  at  least,  suflB- 
ciently  educated  to  read  a  few  of  the  homilies 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  but 
they  never  preach,  only  read  a  service,  or  toll 
bells,  or  perform  some  mummery  for  every  occa- 
sion in  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The 
lower  priests  are  kept  fasting  one-third  of  their 
time,  and  five  or  six  hours  a  day  repeating 
prayers,  hardly  intelligible  even  to  themselves. 
They  make  up  for  all  this,  however,  at  other 
times,  the  most  confirmed  drunkards  being 
thought  none  the  less  fit  to  perform  the  most 
sacred  offices.  It  is,  therefore,  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  congregation  to  catch  the  priest 
on  a  debauch  and  shut  him  up  all  day  Saturday, 
that  he  may  be  sufficiently  sober  to  read  the 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  after  which  he  is  at 
liberty  to  run  loose  and  pursue  the  same  course 
until  the  end  of  the  week. — PuhJie  Ledger. 


AN  IMPRESSIVE  INCIDENT. 

A  naval  officer  being  at  sea  in  a  dreadful  storm, 
his  wife  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  near  him,  and 
filled  with  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  was 
so  surprised  at  his  serenity  and  composure  that 
she  cried  out  : — 

"  My  dear,  are  you  not  afraid  ?  How  is  it  possi- 
ble you  can  be  so  calm  in  swchadreadful  storm  V 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  dashed  it  to  the  deck, 
drew  his  sword,  and  pointing  it  at  the  breast  of 
his  wife,  exclaimed — 

"  Are  you  afraid  ?" 

She  immediately  answered.  No.'' 
Why  ?"  said  the  officer. 

"Because,"  rejoined  the  wife,  "I  know  this 
sword  is  in  the  hands  of  my  husband,  and  he  loves 
me  too  well  to  hurt  me." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  believe, 
and  that  he  who  holds  the  wind  in  his  fist,  and 
the  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  is  my 
Father." 


Historical  Literature. — The  English 
papers  by  the  last  steamer  inform  us  that  the 
subscriptions  for  the  forthcoming  volumes  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  had  reached  the 
large  number  of  34,000  copies,  although  the  price 
is  to  be  £1  16s,  nearly  nine  dollars.  The  list 
had  not  closed,  and  there  was  a  probability  of  its 
reaching  80,000  copies,  or  more. 


ELLIGENCER. 


THE  FIRST  TELEGRAPHIC  MESSAGE. 

Professor  Morse  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  from  Europe,  and  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  where  he  renewed  his 
endeavors  to  procure  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
granting  the  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1844,  the  house  of  Representatives  took  it  up 
and  passed  it  by  a  large  majority,  and  it  only 
remained  for  the  action  of  the  Senate.  Its  pro- 
gress through  this  house,  as  might  be  suppo.sed, 
was  watched  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  by 
Professor  Morse.  There  were  only  two  days  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  session,  and  it  was  found  on 
examination  of  the  calendar,  that  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  bills  had  precedence  to 
it.  Professor  Morse  had  nearly  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  his  purse;  his  hard-earned  savings  were 
nearly  spent;  and,  although  he  had  struggled 
on  with  undying  hope  for  many  years,  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  wondered  at  if  he  felt  disheartened  now. 
On  the  last  night  of  the  session,  he  remained 
until  nine  o'clock,  and  then  left  without  the 
slightest  hope  that  the  bill  would  be  passed.  He 
returned  to  his  hotel,  counted  his  money,  and 
found  that  after  paying  his  expenses  to  New 
York  he  would  have  seventy-five  cents  left. 
That  night  he  went  to  bed  sad,  but  not  without 
hope  for  the  future,  for,  through  all  his  diffi- 
culties and  trials,  that  never  forsook  him.  The 
next  morning,  as  he  was  going  to  breakfast,  one 
of  the  waiters  informed  him  that  a  young  lady 
was  in  the  parlor  waiting  to  see  him.  He  went 
in  immediately,  and  found  that  the  young  lady 
was  Miss  Ellsworth,  daughter  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  who  had  been  his  most  stead- 
fast friend  while  in  Washington. 

I  come,"  said  she,  ^'  to  congratulate  you." 

For  what?"  said  Professor  Morse. 

On  the  passage  of  your  bill,"  she  replied, 

O,  no ;  you  must  be  mistaken,"  said  he. 
"  I  remained  in  the  Senate  till  a  late  hour  last 
night,  and  thtre  was  no  prospect  of  its  being 
reached." 

"  Am  I  the  first,  then,"  she  exclaimed,  joy- 
fully,    to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  really  so." 
Well,"   she  continued,    "  father  remained 
till  the  adjournment,  and  heard  it  passed,  and 
I  asked  him  if  I  might  not  run  over  and  tell 
you." 

Annie,"  said  the  Professor,  his  emotion  al- 
most choking  his  utterance,  ''Annie,  the  first 
message  that  is  sent  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more shall  be  sent  from  you." 

"  Well,  she  replied,  "  I  will  keep  you  to 
your  word." 

While  the  line  was  in  process  of  completion 
Professor  Morse  was  in  New  York,  and  upon 
receiving  intelligence  that  it  was  in  working  or- 
der, ho  wrote  to  those  in  charge,  telling  them 
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nofe  to  transmit  any  messages  over  it  till  his  ar- 
rival. He  tben  set  out  immediately  for  Wash- 
ington, and  on  reaching  that  city  sent  a  note  to 
Miss  Ellsworth,  informing  her  that  he  was  now 
ready  to  fulfil  his  promise  and  asking  her  what 
message  he  should  send. 

To  this  he  received  the  following  reply : 
What  hath  God  wrought  ?  "—words  that 
ought  to  be  written  in  characters  of  living  light. 
The  message  was  twice  repeated,  and  each  time 
with  the  greatest  success.  As  soon  as  the  result 
of  the  experiment  was  made  known,  Governor 
Seymour,  of  Connecticut,  who  is  at  present  Uni- 
ted States  minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  called 
upon  Professor  Morse,  and  claimed  the  first  mes- 
sage for  his  State,  on  the  ground  that  Miss  Ells- 
worth was  a  native  of  Hartford.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  his  claim  was  admitted,  and 
now,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  it  is  displayed 
conspicuously  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Connecticut. 


GUINEA  TRADERS. 

The  wealth  of  the  natives  of  Africa  from  the 
'•arliest  ages  down  to  the  present  time  has  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  the  natural  productions  of 
their  burning  clime.  With  the  exception  of 
Egypt,  no  nation  in  that  vast,  mysterious  and 
[  Wonderful  division  of  the  globe,  has  ever  become 
so  civilized  as  to  produce  by  manual  skill  articles 
of  commercial  value  to  sell  or  barter  with  other 
races  of  men.  It  is  supposed  that  the  "  ivory, 
apes,  peacocks,  gold,"  &c.,  brought  to  King 
tSolomon  by  the  ^*  ships  of  Tarshigh,"  were  ob- 
atained  from  Africa.  From  that  remote  period 
itill  now,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  intercourse, 
<based  on  the  traffic  in  question,  between  Euro- 
ipeans,  Asiatics,  and  Africans,  has  continued  year 
by  year  without  any  interval  of  suspension  ;  nor 
do  we  think  there  has  ever  been  any  material 
difference  in  the  manner  of  trading. 

We  purpose  describing  the  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  prevails  at  this  day  in  the  Gulf  of 

Ij^uinea,  a  locality  which  has  always  been  eminent 
'or  traffic  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  western 
ioast.  We  are  enabled  to  gather  ample  and  re- 
iable  information  for  our  purpose  from  a  book, 
mtitled  Trade  and  Travels  in  the  Gulf  of 
7ume(x,  written  by  a  gentleman  named  Smith, 
vho  made  several  voyages  as  ship's  surgeon  and 
'  trading-captain" — as  the  natives  call  thcsupor- 
largo  or  agent  for  the  European  merchant. 
A  ship  having  arrived  at  any  of  the  little  ports 
r  tradinp;-townR,  is  moored  as  closely  to  the 
hore  as  may  be  safe  or  convenient,  and  then  the 
'  rader  goes  ashore  to  pay  or  compound  for 
comey"  or  custom-dues  with  the  king  of  the 
Q  lace.  These  duties  arc  paid  in  goods  iit  propor- 
n  on  to  the  ship's  tonnage.  The  crew  meanwhile 
•  ;riko  masts  and  yards,  and  clear  the  hold  for 
)    owing  palm-oil,  &c.    The  goods  brought  by 


the  ship  are  sent  ashore,  and  placed  under  a  tem- 
porary shed  on  the  beach,  under  charge  of  two 
or  more  African  Kroumen — for  it  would  be  cer> 
tain  death  for  white  men  to  sleep  ashore — who 
watch  them  day  night,  and  are  accountable  for 
them. 

Custom  having  been  settled  with  the  king, 
the  ship  hoists  her  colors  and  fires  a  gun,  as  a 
signal  to  open  trade.  Forthwith,  the  vessel  is 
boarded  by  crowds  of  natives,  who  ''crack 
fingers"  with  the  Europeans,  and  flatter  them  to 
the  top  of  their  bent.  All  this  has  a  very 
palpable  object ;  and  if  the  reader  supposes  that 
the  white  trader,  by  aid  of  his  superior  faculties 
and  education,  takes  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  the  poor  black,  he  greatly  errs, 
for  although  this  may  occasionally  happen,  yet, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  reverse  is  rather  the  case, 
for  the  chief  natives  are  as  keen  men  of  business 
in  their  way  as  any  man  (^n  Liverpool  or  Glasgow 
'Change.  If  the  white  man  can  so  manage 
that  he  is  not  cheated  himself,  he  may  rest  con- 
tent- The  African's  lakhshishis  termed  ''  dash." 
''  Making  dashes,  or  presents,  has  become  part 
of  the  trade  from  usage,  and  to  know  how  to 
make  presents  judiciously  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  When  the  negro 
trader  comes  to  look  at  your  goods,  he  asks  for  a 
dash;  when  he  brings  you  goods,  he  wants  one; 
and  when  he  receives  payment,  another.  The 
head  slaves  look  for  dashes  ;  the  pilots,  both  in 
bringing  you  in  and  taking  you  out  of  the  rivers, 
independent  of  a  fixed  payment,  receive  dashes  ; 
indeed,  whatever  the  occasion  of  a  black  man's 
coming  on  board  may  be,  a  dash  is  always 
solicited.  Nothing  connected  with  trade  tries 
your  patience  so  much  as  their  importunities  for 
presents," 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  some  of  the 
native  chiefs  and  large  traders  are  intrusted  with 
goods.  *'  With  the  utmost  confidence,  a  follow 
nearly  naked  will  ask  you  for  three  or  four,  or 
even  five  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  goods  on 
credit,  and  individuals  are  often  trusted  to  that 
amount.  I  have  trusted  more  than  one  man  with 
goods,  the  returns  of  which  were  worth  between 
two  and  three  thousand  pounds."  Not  one  iu 
ten,  however,  who  asks  for  credit,  is  worthy  of 
it,  and  trusting  to  any  amount  whatever,  entirely 
depends  on  circumstancop.  The  character  a 
negro  trader  bears,  and  ihesiie  of  his  house,  and 
the  number  of  \\\»  slaves  and  wives,  are  the 
criterian  of  his  worth  as  a  man  of  businosji.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  are  said,  by  Mr.  Smith,  (o  be 
8j>lcndid  merchants.  They  are  hard,  he  say 8,  in 
bargaining;  but  the  ngreomont  cnoe  ukuU\  thoj 
conscientiously  adh<Mt»  to  it,  and  thoy  arc  a,<<  cx- 
.act  iu  their  payments  a.i  their  Kiiropoan  brethren. 

'J'he  articles  which  (he  English  tr*dor  takes 
out  with  him  to  barter  are  exceedingly  muhifjiri. 
OUR.  There  are  all  sorts  of  gaudy  cotton-printt 
from  Mauohcstcr;  guus,  iron  bsrs,  cop[H}r  aod 
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brass  rods,  knives,  buttons,  beads,  and  hardware 
of  all  descriptions  from  Birmingham  ;  musical 
instruments,  silks,  gunpowder,  rum,  &c.  All 
goods  paid  to  the  natives  are  called  harSy  deriva- 
ble from  the  custom  that  once  prevailed  of  mak- 
ing an  iron  bar  the  standard  of  value.  The  value 
of  goods  is  reckoned  (almost  nominally)  bj  the 
manilla — which  is  a  piece  of  copper,  worth  about 
five  cents.  Rum,  tobacco,  cowries,  &c.,  are  sold 
wholesale,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  re- 
ceived is  a  puncheon.  The  articles  which  the 
African  gives  in  exchange  are  principally  palm- 
oil,  ivory,  gum  copal,  and  small  quantities  of 
gold-dust.  Some  of  the  ivory  tusks  are  of  great 
size  and  weight.  They  vary  from  thirty  to 
seventy  pounds-weight  each  tusk,  but  our  author 
has  obtained  one  of  a  pair  that  would  weigh 
together  above  two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 
We  learn  without  much  surprise,  that  the  black 
man  is  quite  as  roguishly  expert  at  adulterating 
his  goods  as  his  white  brother  can  possibly  be. 
He,  for  instance,  mixes  sand  and  copper-filings 
with  gold-dust ;  pours  melted  lead  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  elephants'  tusks  to  increase  their  weight; 
and  mixes  palm-oil  with  chopped  plantain-sucker, 
niud,  water,  calabash,  &c.  "  Every  conceivable 
modeof  deception  is  resorted  to,''  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"  to  cheat  you.  Some  of  them  are  not  indiffer- 
ent coopers,  and  with  the  cooper's  tools  they  have 
stolen  from  ships,  cut  off  the  chimes  of  the  casks 
with  which  they  are  supplied  to  put  oil  in,  and 
make  new  ones  ;  or  knock  down  the  cask  entirely, 
and  take  out  a  stave  or  two  ere  putting  it  together 
again  ;  or  nail  pieces  of  wood  to  the  inside  of  the 
heads  of  the  casks."  But  at  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful island  of  Fernando  Po — situated  about  a 
score  of  miles  from  the  mainland  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra — a  far  more  primitive  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  barter  still  prevails,  although  it  is  mainly 
confined  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  a  supply 
of  edibles.  A  line  is  drawn  on  the  beach — the 
natives  remaining  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
Europeans  on  the  other.  The  former  lay  down 
their  yams,  or  whatever  they  wnsh  to  sell,  and 
the  latter  place  beads,  tobacco,  or  whatever  they 
are  willing  to  give  in  exchange.  Should  the 
native  be  content,  the  two  contracting  parties 
mutually  cross  the  line,  and  each  takes  possession 
of  his  newly-acquired  property. 

Bartering  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  tedious 
enough  ;  but  is  far  worse  to  the  southward,  where 
the  native  holds  out  merely  for  the  love  of  hig- 
gling and  disputing,  although  he  may  have  made 
up  his  mind  frem  the  first  to  accept  what  you 
have  offered.  When  the  Guinea  negro  has  made 
the  very  best  bargain  he  can,  and  has  at  length 
paid  for  it  with  the  articles  agreed,  he  then  tor- 
ments the  trader  for  the  usual  dash.  He  first 
wants  a  valuable  article — such  as  a  gun,  or  a 
piece  of  high-priced  cloth — which  if  he  does  not 
get,  nay,  whether  he  does  or  not,  he  next  solicits 
an  article  of  less  value^  such  as  a  knife  ]  then  a 


night-cap,  then  a  mug,  afterward  a  plate,  and 
lastly  a  tobacco-pipe." 

Of  course  the  priests  are  by  no  means  back- 
ward on  their  part  in  begging,  or  rather  demand- 
ing dashes;  and  it  is  highly  advisable,  if  not 
altogether  necessary,  to  propitiate  them,  for  they 
possess  sufficient  power  over  both  chiefs  and 
people  to  put  a  stop  to  trading  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
related.  On  one  part  of  the  coast,  the  guana — 
a  sort  of  huge  lizard — is  ju-juy  or  sacred,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  tutelar  divinity.  It  happened  that 
one  of  these  creatures  crawled  on  board  a  ship,  | 
and  one  of  the  coopers,  not  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  theact,  cruelly  cut  off  about  a  foot  of  its 
tail.    ^'  Several  scores  of  natives  were  on  board  ? 

!  at  this  time,  and  were  so  alarmed,  that  they  all 
instantly  betook  themselves  to  their  canoes  in  the  ; 
greatest  trepidation,  every  moment  expecting  the  » 
ship  would  sink,  or  be  struck  with  lightning,  for  j[ 
his  having  dared  to  offer  such  an  indignity  to  one  j 
of  their  gods.  Formal  demand  was  made  by  the  f 
priests,  through  the  king,  for  the  perpetrator  of  | 
this  awfully  sacrilegious  act,  to  be  given  up  to  t 
them  for  punishment,  which  would  certainly  be  ; 
death ;  and  every  native  was  interdicted  trading  \ 

\  with  the  ship,  or  even  going  on  board,  under  the  \ 
heaviest  penalty.    This  is  eallcd  'putting  mark  ; 
for    ship.'"    IJnder  these  circumstances,  the* 
traders  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  conciliatory . 
negotiation  with  the  priests  and  natives;  andij 
ultimately,  on  paying  the  latter  a  large  quantity,  I 
of  goods,  the  taloo  was  removed  from  the  ship,  I 
the  cooper  forgiven,  and  all  things  resumed  their 
usual  course.  | 
The  chiefs  and  rich  native  traders  buy  all  de-| 
scriptions  of  elegant  and  costly  European  furni-|l 
ture — including    sofas,     fauteuils,  ottomans,) 
mirrors,  gold  and  silver  cloth,  damask  table-* 
covers,  carpets,  &.,  as  well  as  many  refined  luxu- 
ries, such  as  musical  boxes,  pianofortes,  &c. 
Now,  all  they  care  for  about  these  things  is  the 
mere  fact  of  possessing — the  ability  to  boast  of 
having  articles  not  pos.sessed  by  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen.    As  to  putting  them' to  use, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.    Hundreds  of  pounds 
of  valuable  goods  are  lumbered  together  in  a  large ; 
hut  and  left  to  rot;  or  the  more  portable  articles' 
are  packed  in  boxes  and  buried  in  the  ground,' 
where  the  insects  and  reptiles  make  short  work 
with  them.    A  chief  will  give  anything  for  a| 
novelty,  no  matter  what  it  is,  or  whether  he  even 
understands  its  use,  and  will  half  ruin  himself 
sometimes  rather  than  a  rival  should  outbid  him 
for  the  coveted  article.    Thus  we  see  human 
nature  the  same  at  bottom  all  the  world  over. 
The  native  huts,  it  may  be  added,  are  exceedingly! 
liable  to  be  burned,  and  in  this  way  large  storesj  ■ 
of  European  commodities  are  continually  beingi 
destroyed. 

When  a  ship  has  sold  all  her  cargo,  the  uppei; 
masts  are  sent  aloft  again,  as  a  signal  that  thej 
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vessel  has  done  trading,  and  is  now  waiting  the 
settlement  of  all  outstanding  accounts  ;  and  now 
the  worst  trials  of  the  trader's  patience  come  on. 
If  the  negro  merchant  has  fairly  pledged  his 
word  to  pay  on  a  certain  day,  he  generally  re- 
deems the  promise;  but  more  frequently  he  puts 
off  payment  on  all  sorts  of  pretences,  or  perhaps 
tries  cajolery  and  threats  alternately,  until,  the 
white  man's  patience  being  exhausted,  the  debtor 
yields  to  necessity,  and  sends  the  stipulated 
quantity  of  oil,  or  what  not,  on  board  the  ship. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  the  natives  manage 
to  keep  accounts  with  their  numerous  customers 
or  creditors.  "The  principal  chiefs  of  Old 
Calabar  are  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  which  they  apply  in  their  business 
transactions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  rivers 
trust  entirely  to  their  memories,  which  necessity 
and  use  have  enabled  them  to  cultivate  and 
strengthen  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Although 
they  trust  to  their  own  memories,  they  will  not 
trust  those  of  Europeans  ;  neither  will  they  trust 
to  their  books  :  they  have  more  confidence  in 
themselves  than  they  have  in  you,  and  in  the 
artificial  assistance  you  have  at  command.  Re- 
ceipts for  elephants'  tusks,  oil,  &c.,  are  given  in 
writing.  Agreements  of  all  kinds,  and  promis- 
sory-notes, and  orders  upon  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  are  also  given  under  your  hand,  on  scraps 
of  paper,  which  they  fold  carefully  up,  and  tie 
in  the  corners  of  their  handkerchiefs.  A  native 
trader  doing  business  with  ten  or  fifteen  ships  at 
the  same  time,  whose  transactions  extend  to 
every  article  of  commerce  they  have,  has  an  in- 
credible number  of  written  documents  or  books, 
but  I  never  knew  a  wrong  book  presented.  Their 
head  slaves  and  wives  assist  in  arranging,  taking 
care  of,  and  remembering  them." 

Whatever  the  Guinea  trade  may  be  to  the 
ship's  owner,  owing  to  the  deadliness  of  the 
climate,  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
one  for  the  crew.  Then  the  voyage  is  invariably 
a  long  one,  owing  to  the  time  occupied  in 
^'  housing"  the  ship — which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  heavy  rains  begin  in  May  or  June, 
and  continue  without  intermission  for  several 
months — preparing  the  goods,  trading  them  away, 
and  getting  in  the  return  cargo.  The  coast  is 
also  liable  to  tremendous  tornadoes,  attended  by 
awful  thunder  and  forked  lightning,  blazing  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  at  once.  Tlie  ship 
is  shaken  to  her  very  keel  by  the  thunder,  and 
is  frequently  struck  in  cither  masts  or  hull  by 
the  lightning  ;  and  what  renders  this  liability 
more  appalling  is  (he  fact,  that  a  (Juinca  ship 
has  often  as  much  as  thirty  or  even  forty  ions  of 
gunpowder  on  board,  for  tlie  purpose  of  barter, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  tluit  ships  arc  occa- 
sionally blown  to  atojns.  Some  years  ago,  tlie 
captain  of  a  ship  lying  in  Old  Calabar  deliborato- 
ly  stuck  a  lighted  cigar  in  a  barrel  of  powdrr, 
and  blew  the  vessel  up,  a  Krouman  being  hurled 


through  one  of  the  cabin-windows  to  a  great  dis- 
tance on  the  water  unhurt.' — National  Magazine. 


CURIOUS  FACTS. 

Serpents  are  said  to  obey  the  voice  of  their 
masters  ;  the  trumpeter-bird  of  America  follows 
its  owner  like  a  spaniel ;  and  the  jacana  acts  as 
guard  to  poultry,  preserving  them  in  the  fields 
all  the  day  from  birds  of  prey,  and  escorting 
them  home  regularly  at  night.  In  the  Shetland 
Isles  there  is  a  gull  which  defends  the  flock  from 
eagles  ;  it  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  privileged 
bird.  The  chamois,  bounding  among  the  ^nowy 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  are  indebted  for  their 
safety,  in  no  small  degree,  to  a  peculiar  species 
of  pheasant.  This  bird  acts  as  their  sentinel  ; 
for  as  soon  as  it  gels  sight  of  a  man  it  whistles, 
upon  hearing  which,  the  chamois,  knowing  the 
hunter  to  be  not  far  distant,  sets  off  with  the 
greatest  speed,  and  seeks  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountains.  The  artifices  which  partridges 
and  plovers  employ  to  delude  their  enemies  from 
the  nest  of  their  young,  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
case  in  point,  as  well  as  the  adroit  contrivance 
of  the  hind  for  the  preservation  of  her  young  ; 
for  when  she  hears  the  sound  of  dogs,  she  puts 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  hunters,  and  starts  in 
a  direction  to  draw  them  away  from  her  fawns. 
Instances  of  the  effect  of  grief  upon  animals  are 
also  no  less  remarkable.  The  writer  alread}' cited 
says,  "  I  knew  a  dog  that  died  for  the  loss  of 
its  master,  and  a  bullfinch  that  abstained  from 
singing  ten  entire  months  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  its  mistress.  On  her  return,  it  immedi- 
ately resumed  its  song. "  Lord  Kaimcs  relates 
an  instance  of  a  canary,  which,  while  singing  to 
its  mate  hatching  her  eggs  in  a  cage,  fell  dead  ; 
the  female  quitted  her  nest,  and  finding  him  dead, 
rejected  all  food,  and  died  by  his  side. — A>r- 
York  Review. 


SHARPENIXG  F.rGED  TOOLS. 

The  following  is  from  a  German  sciontitio 
journal  for  the  benefit  of  our  mcchani(s  and  agri- 
cultural laborers  : — It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  simplest  method  of  .sharpening  a  r;i7.or  is  to 
put  it  for  half  an  hour  in  water  to  which  has  been 
added  one  twentieth  of  its  weight  of  muriatic  or 
sulphuric  acid,  then  lightly  wipe  it  off,  and  after 
a  few  hours  set  it  on  a  hone.  The  aeid  hero 
supplies  the  place  of  u  whet  ^tone,  by  corroding 
the  whole  surface  uniformly,  so  that  nothing 
further  but  a  smooth  ])olish  is  necessary.  The 
process  iiever  injures  good  blades,  while  b.ndly 
iiardened  ones  are  freqtiently  improved  by  it, 
although  the  cause  of  such  improvement  remftins 
unexplained.  Of  late,  this  process  h.is  boon  ap- 
plied to  many  other  cutting  implemrnt?.  The 
w(ukman,  at  the  beginning  of  his  noon  sprU,  or 
when  he  leaves  off  iti  the  evening,  moi.Hlonw  the 
blades  of  his  tools  with  water  acidified  as  above, 
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the  cost  of  which  is  almost  nothing.  This  saves 
the  consumption  of  time  and  labor  in  whetting, 
which,  moreover,  speedily  wears  out  the  blades. 
The  mode  of  sharpening  here  indicated  would  be 
found  especially  advantageous  for  sickles  and 
scythes." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  8,  1855. 

In  number  36  we  gave  an  extract  from  a 
work  entitled  "  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant 
Clergy."  As  this  book  may  not  have  been  pe- 
rused by  most  of  our  readers,  we  purpose  giving 
a  continuation  of  selections  from  its  pages,  be- 
lieving that  all  will  acknowledge  there  is  truth 
in  the  sentiments  expressed. 

The  author  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
denomination,  and  his  writings  evince  that  his 
heart  has  not  been  closed  against  the  rays  of  di- 
vine light  ;  we  hope  they  may  continue  to 
increase  in  number  and  brightness  until  all  dark- 
ness shall  be  dispelled. 

The  Preface,  given  below,  exhibits  some  of 
the  internal  workings  of  the  author's  heart  which 
impelled  him  to  speak  freely  to  his  brethren  of 
the  hidden  treasures  for  which  he  feared  they 
were  neglecting  to  make  diligent  search,  and 
thereby  depriving  themselves  and  others  of  much 
of  the  wealth  from  the  gospel  mine. 

"  In  offering  the  following  pages  to  the  public, 
we  furnish  no  formal  or  complete  treatise  upon 
any  of  the  topics  embraced.  We  have  reflected 
long  and  earnestly  upon  them,  as  they  arose  in- 
cessantly in  the  course  of  kindred  studies,  until 
we  became  painfully  convinced  that  they  were 
neglected,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  public  attention  should  be  specially  invoked. 
This  labor  is  devoted  to  that  purpose.  We  have 
poured  forth  our  feelings,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
pretence  of  method,  sketched  an  outline  of  our 
thoughts.  We  would  thus  provoke  others  to 
more  elaborate  performances.  If  this  work  is 
unworthy  of  the  subject,  let  its  imperfections 
stimulate  those  of  more  leisure,  better  training, 
and  greater  ability  to  undertake  the  task  we  have 
only  indicated.  We  ask  attention  to  the  subject, 
as  of  sufficient  interest  and  novelty  to  arrest  the 
thoughts  of  the  reader,  despite  all  our  deficien- 
cies :  let  no  one,  therefore,  who  desires  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  or  the  promotion  of  hu- 
manity refuse  to  hear  the  feeblest  voice  which 
is  raised  in  their  behalf. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that,  whilst  dwelling  fo 
emphatically  upon  Charity,  we  have  violated  its 
dictates  by  undue  severity  of  remark.  We  have 
intended  no  censures  upon  individuals^  even 


when  severe  upon  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long.    We  regard   the  faults  of  individuals, 
whether  priests,  clergy,  ministers,  or  laymen, 
as  being  the  faults  of  their  age  or  their  station, 
or  as  the  results  of  education  or  training, — cir- 
cumstances all  beyond  their  control ;  and  whilst 
we  do  not  abate  a  jot  from  the  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  wrong-doing,  we  admit,  human 
nature  being  ever  prone  to  err,  that  men  placed 
in  similar  circumstances  will  be  likely  to  trans- 
gress in  similar  paths.    We  believe  there  are 
few  instances  in  which  one  class  of  men,  can,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  glory  over  others  :  if  any  are 
better,  they  have  more  light  and  better  oppor- 
tunities, and  will  be  held  to  a  stricter  account. 
Many  of  our  expressions  doubtless  require  quali- 
fication, but  we  trust  that  the  raaderwhois  earn- 
estly in  quest  of  truth  will  readily  perceive  our 
scope  and  follow  fthe  channel  of  our  thoughts 
until  he  is  fully  embarked  in  the  subject  •  he 
will  then  perceive  there  is  "  ample  room  and 
verge  enough "  for  the  mind  without  aiming 
censure  at  any  one.    We  denounce  none ;  we 
'  ask  the  serious  consideration  and  co-operation  of 
all.    We  insist  that  Protestants  have  long  over- 
looked and  neglected  charity — that  it  has  not 
been,  and  is  not,  a  feature  in  their  creeds ;  that, 
while  Protestantism  has  gone  far  before  the 
world  in  liberality,  it  is  almost  a  stranger  to  that 
charity  which  the  author  of  our  faith  preached 
and  exemplified.     We  plead  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  the  sufi'ering,  the  friendless,  before  those 
who  claim  pre-eminence  in  Christianity  :  we  ask 
whether,  as  Protestants,  enjoying  the  highest 
Christian  privileges  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  men,  we  have,  in  the  matter  of  human  welfare, 
done  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do  ?  We 
may  not  postpone  this  inquiry  without  suffering 
in  public  estimation  and  in  our  ability  to  do 
good  ; — we  cannot  postpone  it  without  danger  of 
being  put  on  our  defence  as  recreant  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.    The  world  now  believes  that  the 
religion,  announced  by  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  embraces  humanity  as  well  as 
DIVINITY  in  its  range.    We  must  meet  the  great 
questions  now  raised  in  behalf  of  humanity,  and 
not  be  overtaken  by  them.    Let  us  unite  in  the 
effort  to  adjust  the  claims  of  charity  and  justice; 
and  let  us  not  wait  until  they  are  settled  with- 
out our  aid  or  our  consent — we  being  thrust 
aside  as  unworthy  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Hu- 
man weal  and  human  wo  cannot  as  subjects  be 
postponed.    The  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
men,  long  passed  by  in  the  Gospels,  are  being 
brought  to  light.    Theology  must  soon  sink  to 
its  subordinate  position,  and  charity — the  law  of 
kindness — must  soon  be  exalted  to  its  proper 
rank. 

The  value  of  kindness,  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills 
of  life,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  It  is 
now  the  established  specific  for  insanity :  it  is 
the  only  mitigation  for  madness.  Where  a  spark 
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of  reason  is  left  to  the  raving  maniac,  though 
invisible  to  every  other  human  eye,  it  is  fanned 
into  life,  and  soon  perceived  by  the  messenger  of 
mercy.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  good  peo- 
ple against  those  bereft  of  reason.  The  age  of 
cruelty  is  giving  away  to  that  of  mercy-  Kind- 
ness is  known  to  be  a  specific  for  many  forms  of 
disease,  and  kind  nursing  for  many  more.  Christ's 
whole  ministry  was  one  of  personal  kindness. 
Charity  is  the  great  lever  of  Christianity :  by  it 
the  messeng<ira  of  the  gospel  can  open  the  eyes 
of  pagan  blindness  :  by  it  the  ears  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  hardened  can  be  unstopped  :  by  it 
reason  can  be  restored  and  life  saved  :  by  it  every 
human  ill  can  be  alleviated:  by  it  all  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  can  be  removed 
or  diminished.  Men  are  selfish,  unfeeling,  and 
prone  to  the  abuse  of  power  and  wealth ;  yet, 
where  charity  appears  in  her  simplest  garb,  she 
is  hailed  as  a  heavenly  visitant,  and  the  message 
which  accompanies  her  deeds  of  kindness  is  re- 
ceived as  the  voice  of  heaven. 

It  is  time  the  virtue  of  this  remedy  were  tried 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  upon  the  whole  mass 
of  humanity  :  try  it  upon  the  poor,  upon  pau- 
pers, upon  prisoners,  soldiers,  sailors,  servants, 
laborers  ;  try  it  upon  infidels,  socialists,  reform- 
ing zealots,  revolutionists  ;  try  it  upon  all  men 
— and  the  result  will  be  happy  beyond  all  our 
present  conceptions. 


Died, — On  the  4th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Rachel. 
wife  of  Richard  Glover,  aged  nearly  75  years — a 
member  and,  for  many  years,  an  esteemed  elder 
of  Evesham  Monthly  Meetino;,  N.  J. 

 , — At  his  residence,  Plymouth  Township, 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  20th  of  Ninth  month 
last,  John  Shoemaker,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age — 
a  member  of  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth  day  evening 
next,  the  12th  inst.,  at  7i  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Philado.y  12th  mo.  8th,  1855. 


THE    NEW  METAL. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  ex- 
perimenting on  the  new  metal  recently  announced 
as  being  contained  in  abundance  in  common  pot- 
ters' clay.  A  report  has  just  been  precentcd 
to  that  body,  by  M.  Dclville,  which  says  it  can 
be  manufactured  cheaply  from  that  article,  and 
is  apparently  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  sup- 
plant, copper,  iron,  brass  and  tin,  in  many,  if 
not  all  manufactures.  The  qualities  of  tliis 
iimetal,  producible  from  go  cheap  and  accessible 
%  raw  material,  arc  stated  to  be,  the  liglitnoss 
bf  glass,  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  tilver, 
malleability  and  ductility  nearly  equal  to  those 
f)f  tho  precious  mctals;  the  tenacity  of  iron,  and 


the  fusibility  of  copper,  so  that  it  maybe  rolled, 
drawn,  hammered  and  filed  into  every  variety  of 
form. 


The  London  Friend  of  Eleventh  month  giveg 
the  following  interesting  account  of  a  literary 
association  among  the  youth  of  their  society, 
which  may  perhaps  encourage  our  young  readers 
to  invigorate  and  strengthen  their  powers  of 
mind  by  gathering  substantial  nourishment,  rather 
than  indulge  in  the  unhealthful  stimulants  of 
romance  and  amusement. 

Report  of  the   Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Friends^   Reading  Society,   to   the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  hekl  at  Joseph  Sturges  on 
the  2dth  of  Eighth  Month,  1855. 
In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Friends' 
Reading  Society  during  the  past  year,  the  com- 
mittee have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  society  in  all  its 
branches. 

A  complete  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
library  has  been  deferred  until  later  in  the  year, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  stated  ;  but 
the  books  appear  in  good  condition  considering 
the  constant  use  made  of  many  of  them.  The 
circulation,  calculated  as  in  former  years,  shows 
an  increase  in  the  number  borrowed  during  the 
past  twelve  months;  during  1853-4,  1040 
volumes  were  taken  from  the  shelves  :  during  the 
past  year,  1134  volumes. 

The  register,  as  at  present  kept,  reports  the 
renewed  volumes  by  themselves  :  these  amount 
to  338  in  number,  and  the  volumes  actually  bor- 
rowed amount  to  796,  which,  together,  (1134) 
show  the  proportionate  circulation  as  compared 
with  former  years — no  distinction  with  regard 
to  renewals  having  previously  been  made. 

An  analysis  of  the  circulation  presents  the 
following  numbers  under  the  various  depart- 
ments, some  of  which  will  be  observed  to  differ 
from  the  result  of  the 
1851  :— 


During  1854 

Art 

Natural  History 
Science  . 
Poetry  • 
Biography 


-55— 


14 
33 
37 
118 

138 


Travels  and  Topogr'y  142 
History         .       •  ISO 
Literary  and  Mitcel- 
laneous       .       .  134 


14 


last  analysis  made  in 

During  1851-52— 
Art  .  . 
Natural  History 
Science  . 
Poetry  .  .  .  IJ^I 
Riopraphy  .  139 
Travcli  and  Topogr'y  190 
History  .  .  132 
Literary  and  Miscel* 
laneoui      .  .301 


Total,  19<\  Total,  OM 

A  comparison  of  these  numbers  lond?«  us  to 
infer  that,  whilst  tho  perusal  of  w.^ks  of  Art, 
Scioneo,  Natural  History,  Travels  and  Toi  try  has 
diminished,  thai  of  lliHtorioal  worka  has  thui 
oonsidoraMy  increased,  and  tbat  of  Hiographical 
works  remains  the  »ame. 
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This  increase  in  the  study  of  History  we  are 
glad  to  be  be  able  to  report,  and  wish  that  we 
could  do  the  same  with  respect  to  Art,  Science 
and  Natural  History.  We  think  that  the  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  the  valuable  works  of  G-rote, 
Clarendon,  Arnold,  Palgrave  and  Strickland,  has 
to  a  great  extent  been  the  cause  of  the  increased 
study  of  History ;  and  we  hope  that  ere  long, 
equal  facilities  may  be  presented  for  the  study  of 
Art,  Science  and  Natural  History. 

During  the  winter,  four  lectures  were  delivered 
by  our  members. 

I.  An  introductory  lecture,  on  the  Uses  and 
Advantages  of  the  Study  of  Physical  Science,'^ 
by  William  Lean. 

II.  On  Rome,  Ancient  and  Modern,  the 
Scene  of  the  Early  Roman  History,"  by  William 
Nutter. 

III.  On  "  the  State  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism 
at  the  period  of  the  Christian  Era,''  by  William 
Southall,  Jun. 

lY.  On  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,''  by 
William  Nutter. 

One  evening  was  also  devoted  to  a  series  of 
Readings  from  the  British  Poets,  which  was  un- 
dertaken by  Edwin  Laundy. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  foregoing  lec- 
tures was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year — 
amounting  to  102 ;  two  of  the  audiences  were 
large  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  the  numbers  being 
145  and  110  respectively;  but,  even  when  this 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  an 
increasing  interest  is  felt  in  this  branch  of  our 
proceedings,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
A  glance  at  the  list  will,  however,  show  that  the 
labor  of  their  preparation  and  delivery  rests  from 
year  to  year  with  but  a  few  individuals;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  strenuous  efforts  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  lectures  effectively. 

The  reports  of  previous  years  have  constantly 
endeavored  to  impress  the  necessity  of  fresh 
•  laborers  entering  the  field,  and  the  committee 
hope  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  attention 
of  members  may  be  directed  to  this  important 
subject.  The  lectures  delivered  during  the  past 
session  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  the  committee 
feel  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to 
those  who  took  part  in  their  delivery. 

Six  meetings  were  also  held  during  the  winter, 
for  the  discussion  of  Essays,  at  which  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  produced  : — 

I.  Is  a  State  Church  compatible  with  Chris- 
tian Liberty  ? — Gr.  B.  Kenway. 

II.  Is  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  in 
America  mainly  attributable  to  the  thinness  of 
the  population  ? — Charles  D.  Sturge. 

III.  Is  it  probable  that  the  British  Empire 
will  decline  as  those  of  Antiquity  have  done  ? — 
John  Heath. 

IV.  What  form  of  Grovernmentis  best  adapted 


to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  governed  ? — -Edwin 
Laundy. 

V.  Is  the  interference  of  a  Foreign  Grovern- 
ment,  in  the  internal  struggles  of  a  country,  or 
in  international  disputes,  ever  justifiable  ? — 
Samuel  Price. 

VI.  Can  an  effectual  remedy  be  found  for  the 
misery,  pauperism  and  crime,  which  now  exist  ? 
— Henry  Hargrave. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  above  meetings 
was  65  ;  several  evenings,  however,  on  which 
essays  were  read,  were  unusually  cold  and  wet, 
which  might  cause  some  of  the  audiences  to  be 
thinner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
On  several  occasions  we  had  the  company  of  our 
senior  Friends,  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  meetings,  and  added  thereby  considerably 
to  their  interest.  Without  the  co-operation  of 
our  older  Friends,  these  meetings  cannot  be  pro- 
perly carried  out. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  in  the  Fourth  Month,  ! 
when  the  essays  competing  for  the  prize  offered 
by  our  president  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  effect 
produced  by  the  "  Insular  and  Geographical  posi- 
tion of  this  country  upon  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants,"  were  read,  and  the 
prize  awarded ;  as  was  also  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Society  for  ih  )  best  essay  upon  the  same  subject 
produced  by  writers  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Three  essays  only  were  produced ;  the 
smallness  of  which  number  we  mi^ch  regret. 

A  statement  of  the  cash  accounts  will  be  laid 
before  yqii  in  due  course. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  first  month,  by  the  kind  invitation 
of  our  friends  Cadbury  Brothers,  at  their  rooms, 
in  Bridge-street,  when  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  friends  assembled  to  tea.  The  evening  was 
principally  spent  in  the  examination  of  objects 
of  interest,  kindly  furnished  for  the  occasion  : 
amongst  which  was  a  complete  series  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  economic  uses  of  the  Plan- 
tain Fibre,  shown  and  explained  by  Francis 
Burke,  of  Montserrat.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  our  senior  members,  and  a  selection  of  poetry 
was  read.  The  meeting  was  altogether  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character,  and  we  feel  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  are  due  to  our  friends  who  so  hos- 
pitably entertained  us  on  the  above  occasion. 

The  recent  purchase  made  by  our  "  Prepara- 
tive meeting,"  of  property,  in  the  square,  will 
provide  us  with  a  more  commodious  library, 
which  will,  we  hope,  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the 
Society.  At  our  next  annual  meeting,  we  doubt 
not,  the  change  may  be  reported  as  effected.  As 
the  library,  therefore,  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  to  be  closed  for  a  short  period  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  we  have  thought  it  unnecessary  i 
at  the  present  time  to  call  in  the  books  for  in- 
spection— it  being  intended  thoroughly  to  examine 
them  on  the  occasion  of  their  removal. 

In  conclusion^  we  resign  our  trust  into  your 
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hands  with  sincere  desire  for  the  future  progress 
and  advancement  of  the  Society's  objects. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Thomas  Scott,        j  s,oretane,. 

Charles  D.  Sturge,  j 
Birmingliam,  Eighth  mo.  1855. 


voice  was  entirely  lost.  An  occasional  groan  was 
heard,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  above 
time,  when  all  was  silent.  The  body  was  many 
hours  after  rescued  by  a  guide,  who  descended 
two  hundred  feet  before  he  found  it.  Of  course 
it  was  perfectly  lifeless — the  sulphur  had  suffo- 
cated the  poor  fellow. 


FATAL  PEEP  INTO  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

Some  Germans  of  good  family,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, had  toiled  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  after  resting  themselves  on  that  sul- 
phurous bed,  they  descended  the  steep  incline  to 
the  mouth  of  the  crater.  There  was  little  smoke 
that  day,  and  the  scientific  gentlemen  began  to 
get  into  danger  without  being  aware  of  it.  The 
guides  having  had  quite  enough  of  soft  ashes  and 
hard  work  in  the  ascent,  sat  down  on  the  upper 
rim  of  the  crater,  not  feeling  inclined  for  more 
exertion.  So  many  people  had  gone  to  peep  into 
this  chimney,  day  after  day,  without  an  accident, 
that  these  lazy  guides  preferred  some  sour  wine 
and  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  sprinkled  over  with 
salt,  a  very  common  comestible  amongst  the  low- 
er order  of  Neapolitans,  and  a  little  siesta,  to  look- 
ing after  those  entrusted  to  them.  One  of  the  most 
adventurous  of  the  Germans,  finding  he  could  bear 
the  little  sulphur  which  seemed  emitted  from  the 
crater,  resolved  to  penetrate  further ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  placed  his  foot  upon  an  apparently  solid 
projection,  when  the  whole  crumbled  beneath 
him,  and  he  was  precipitated  at  least  one  hun- 
dred feet.  The  interior  of  the  crater  seems  as 
soft  as  the  exterior,  for  the  first  words  heard  from 
the  unfortunate  man  were,  that  he  was  not 
hurt."  In  vain  he  tried  to  extricate  himself; 
whatever  he  grasped  mouldered  in  his  grasp. — 
He  could  not  regain  his  feet — of  this  his  compan- 
ions above  were  informed. 

They  seemed  to  have  become  more  stupified 
than  the  unfortunate  victim  ;  for  instead  of  dis- 
patching the  guide  to  the  Observatory  of  the 
Hermitage  for  ropes  or  assistance  of  some  kind, 
they  stood  listening  to  their  friend  below,  who 
gave  them  the  idea  of  going  elsewhere  than  where 
they  remained  useless  and  spell-bound.  There  is 
every  thing  in  Naples  but  what  is  required  ;  and 
at  the  Observatory,  although  ropes  must  be  al- 
ways in  request,  and  at  least,  a  precautionary 
utility,  yet  none  could  be  obtained  either  there 
or  at  the  Hermitage ;  and  the  guides  were  obliged 
to  go  to  Resina  for  that  which  ought  always  to 
be  at  hand.  In  the  meantime  the  sulphur  began 
to  operate  upon  the  poor  fellow  in  the  crater,  and 
he  felt  himself  gradually  sinking,  not  only  in 
strength  but  in  position.  With  a  wonderful  self- 
command  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  being  per- 
fectly certain  he  should  not  survive  the  natural 
dilatory  delay  of  Neapolitans.  For  two  long 
hours  did  he  survive,  when  his  voice  got  feebler. 
Perhaps  as  he  by  slow  degrees  slid  deeper  into 
the  crater,  hope  gradually  vanished — until  the 


NEW-MEXICAN  INDIANS. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  New-York  Evening 
Post  gives  an  account  of  Gov.  Merewether's  Trea- 
ty with  these  Indians ;  from  which  we  copy  a 
part. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  women  who  came  to  the  council,  including 
nearly  all  the  principal  men — fifty  perhaps  were 
women.  But  it  was  difficult  for  an  unpiactised 
eye  to  distinguish  male  from  female.  They  all 
wore  long  hair.  None  had  beards,  and  they  all 
rode  alike — women  as  well  as  men,  astride.  I 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  dress  :  the  women  universally  had  their 
shoulders  and  breasts  covered.  Many  of  them 
had  papooses  lashed  to  a  board  and  swung  on  their 
backs. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  which  the  Governor  invited  only  the  head 
men.  He  first  inquired  whether  they  were  au- 
thorized and  willing  to  make  a  treaty.  The  two 
principal  chiefs  were  Tamuche  and  Kcusache.— 
They  replied,  they  were. 

He  then  explained  to  them,  through  an  inter- 
preter, what  he  wished  to  do,  viz.,  give  them  cer- 
tain lands  on  which  they  were  to  remain — to 
give  them  so  much  per  year  (^5,000  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  in  all  ^60,000)  through  a  term 
of  twenty-five  years — and  that  they  must  learn  to 
work.  These  were  the  leading  points  in  the  trea- 
ty, and  are  in  all  Indian  treaties. 

They  agreed  to  all  very  readily  except  the  last. 
Learning  to  work  did  not  comport  with  their  ideas 
of  Indian  dignity  at  all.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  dialogue  that  took  place  on  the 
subject; — When  it  was  first  proposed — the  Indi- 
ans replied  : — 

We  do  not  wish  to  plant;  we  wish  to  hunt. 

Ques.  But  what  will  you  do  when  the  game  is 
all  killed  ? 

Ans.  We  do  not  think  the  deer  will  all  be  killed: 
young  ones  are  all  the  time  growing. 

Gov.  I  think  it  will ;  and  then  you  will  have 
to  steal,  and  will  be  killed  yourselves  for  the  de- 
predations committed  by  you. 

Indians.  All  you  say  is  right ;  but  we  do  not 
think  we  shall  ever  want  game. 

Gov-  Our  government  will  help  you  farm  and 
work  ;  but  it  cannot  help  you  hunt. 

Ind.  All  right ;  but  the  deer  will  not  give  out, 
and  we  can  always  buy  corn. 

Gov.  But  last  winter  I  had  to  help  you  ;  you 
came  to  me  and  said  you  had  nothing  for  your 
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women  and  children  to  eat ;  why  did  you  not  buy 
corn  then  ? 

Ind.  All  you  say  is  true  )  but  we  think  the 
deer  will  last. 

Gov.  Unless  you  work,  I  cannot  promise  to 
give  you  anything  to  eat. 

Ind.  As  long  as  we  can  kill  deer,  we  will  not 
work.    When  we  cannot,  then  we  will  learn. 

Gov.  I  will  make  a  treaty  with  you  not  requi- 
ring you  to  work,  but  I  will  not  promise  to  give 
you  food ;  but  I  would  much  rather  you  would 
work  ;  then  I  would  help  you,  and  feed  you  while 
you  were  learning,  for  you  will  have  to  do  so  at 
last. 

After  some  consultation  among  them  selves, 
they  replied  : — 

Well,  if  you  v\i&h  it,  we  will  begin  to  plant  a 
little  at  a  time  until  we  learn. 

Gov.  Will  you  begin  at  once,  if  I  will  give 
you  implements,  send  you  two  men  t©  teach  you 
how,  and  feed  you  while  you  are  learning  ? 

Ind.  Yes,  we  will. 

Gov.  I  am  glad  of  this,  for  I  do  not  wish  any 
of  my  people  to  starve — red  or  white — and  this 
is  the  only  way  to  prevent  it. 

This  point  being  gained,  the  governor  then 
said  that  he  wanted  them  lo  consent  to  live  in 
peace  with  each  other,  not  go  to  war.  To  this 
they  readily  assented — said  they  were  anxious 
for  this.  He  then  asked  what  country  they 
would  like  to  have  and  how  much.  They  informed 
him  ;  and  it  was  the  country  he  wished  to  give 
them,  and  even  more  of  it  than  they  asked  for. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  them  on  the  map,  and  its 
boundaries  explained,  as  well  as  they  could  be. 
He  then  told  them  to  go  over  to  their  camp,  and 
explain  all  to  their  people,  and  come  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  tell  him  if  all  were  satisfied. 

They  came  in  the  afternoon,  reporting  all  sat- 
isfied. The  treaty  was  again  explained,  article 
by  article,  and  impressed  upon  their  minds — af- 
ter which,  all  the  head  men  signed  by  touching 
the  pen  with  which  their  names  were  written. 

The  tribes  in  this  territory  have  no  supreme 
chief.  Their  chiefs  are  captains  of  equal  author- 
ity, several  of  them  in  a  tribe.  Of  the  particu- 
lars of  their  organization  .1  am  not  informed. 

The  next  morning  they  all  assembled  around 
the  governor's  tent,  and  were  seated  in  a  semi- 
circle on  the  ground  to  receive  their  presents. — 
These  consisted  of  useful  articles  generally.  The 
Governor  is  a  practical  man :  he  will  not  throw 
away  money  for  trifles.  He  had  blankets,  shirts, 
leather,  knives,  axes,  tin  cups,  brass  kettles,  and 
some  tobacco,  looking-glasses,  and  brass  wire. 
Each  one  got  a  portion,  and  also  as  much  corn 
as  they  wished  to  carry  ;  and  they  started  for 
their  mountains,  richer  and  apparently  happier. 

Liu  ell  s  Living  Age. 

Every  Man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the 
proportion  between  his  desire  and  enjoyments. 


LITTLE  AT  FIRST,  BUT  MIGHTY  AT  LAST. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

A  traveller  through  a  dusty  road 

Strewed  acorns  on  the  lea, 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up, 

And  grew  into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade  at  evening  tintie 

To  breathe  its  early  vows, 
And  Age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon. 

To  bask  beneath  its  boughs  ; 
The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs, 

The  birds  sweet  music  bore, 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place, 

A  blessing  evermore! 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 

Among  the  grass  and  fern  ; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well. 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care, 

A  ladle  at  the  brink — 
But  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did. 

But  judged  that  toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again — and  lo  !  the  well. 

By  summers  never  dried. 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongueg. 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought ; 

'T  was  old,  and  yet  'twas  new — 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain, 

But  strong  in  being  true; 
It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind, 

And  lo!  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray, 

A  monitory  flame. 
The  thought  was  small — its  issue  great  ; 

A  watch-fire  on  the  hill, 
It  shed  its  radiance  far  adown, 

And  cheers  the  valley  still ! 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd 

'i'hat  thronged  the  daily  mart. 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love, 

Unstudied,  from  the  heart, 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown— 

A  transitory  breath — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust. 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 
0  g?rm  !  O  fount !  O  word  of  love ! 

0  thought  at  random  cast ! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 

But  mighty  at  the  last! 


SILENT  WORSHIP. 

BY  RICHARD  COE,  JR. 

How  sweet  to  me  the  silent  hour, 

When  worship  to  the  Lord  is  given  ; 
For  then  my  soul  doth  feel  the  power 

And  glory  of  its  God  in  Heaven  ! 
And  0  how  sweet,  the  words  which  come 

From  him  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  ; 
For  'tis  our  Father  calling  home 

His  children  whom  he  dearly  loves. 

And  when  again  a  solemn  still 

Pervades  throughout  the  meeting-place. 
Mine  inmost  soul  is  made  to  thrill 

In  the  glad  song  of  heavenly  grace. 
The  spirits'  song  !  to  Him  on  high. 

Far  sweeter  than  the  tuneful  voice. 
The  angels  hear  the  melody, 

And  round  the  throne  of  love  rejoice. 
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A  CITY  WEED. 

FROM  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

We  may  not  trample  on  thee,  simple  weed, 

So  bravely  springing  in  the  stony  way. 
The  sturdy  growth  of  some  far-wafted  seed, 

Thus  flourishing  upon  a  grain  of  clay. 
No  gaudy  colors  flaunt  around  thy  stem, 

No  grateful  scent  thy  hardy  foliage  yields, 
But,  rudely  set,  thou  f^hinest  like  a  gem, 

In  hues  reflected  from  the  distant  fields. 

Thou  drawest  nurture  from  the  dewy  skies, 

Thou  findest  food  upon  the  subtle  air; 
And  sometimes  may  the  sun  rejoice  thine  eyes 

(For  thou  hast  eyes)  down  in  this  sombre  lair. 
And  thou  art  beautiful;  so  firmly  set 

Within  the  ragged  crevice  of  a  stone  ! 
So  strong,  so  resolute,  so  hopeful,  yet 

So  surely  perishable,  and  alone. 

So  shouldst  thou  stand,  thou  brave  and  simple  heart, 

As  firmly  planted  on  thy  foot  of  ground, 
As  strong,  as  resolute  to  play  thy  part. 

Though  stony  dangers  hem  thee  closly  round. 
Perchance,  brave  weed,  did  we  thy  nature  know, 

Rare  balms  and  subtle  virtues  in  thee  lie; 
Yet  thy  best  fortune  is,  unharmed  to  grow, 

Unknown  to  ripen,  shed  thy  seed,  and  die. 


WINTER  IN  SPITZENBERGEN. 

The  single  night  of  this  dreary  country  be- 
gins about  the  30th  of  October ;  the  sun  then 
sets,  and  never  appears  till  about  the  10th  of 
February.  A  glimmering,  indeed,  continues 
some  weeks  after  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  then 
succeed  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  broken  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  is  as  luminous  as 
in  England,  and  during  this  long  night  shines 
with  unfading  lustre.  The  cold  strengthens 
with  the  new  year,  and  the  sun  is  ushered  in 
with  an  unusual  severity  of  frost.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  March  the  choeKul  light  grows  strong. 
Arctic  foxes  leave  their  holes,  and  the  sea-fowl 
resort  in  great  numbers  to  their  breeding  places. 
The  sun  sets  no  more  after  the  15th  of  May  ; 
the  distinction  of  day  and  night  is  then  lost.  In 
the  height  of  summer  the  sun  is  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  tar  on  the  decks  of  ships  ;  but  from 
August  its  power  declines;  it  sets  fast.  After  the 
middle  of  September,  day  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able, and  by  the  end  of  October  takes  a  long 
farewell  to  this  country;  the  earth  becomes  fro- 
zen, and  winter  reigns. 

Preshi/tcrian  Banner  and  Advocate. 


A  PETRIFACTION,  AND  NATURAL  DAGEUERREO- 
TYPE  ON  STONE. 

The  editor  of  the  Oquaqua  Spectator,  Illinois, 
it  is  stated,  has  two  remarkable  curiosities  in  his 
cabinet.  One  of  them,  he  says,  appears  to  be  a 
petrified  ham,  so  perfect  in  form  that  even  the 
skin  preserves  its  distinctness  where  the  knife  of 
the  trimmer  has  rounded  the  edges.  The  other 
ispocimen  is  a  stone  containing  a  photographic 
impress  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  It  is  about 
four  inches  long  by  two  inches  iu  width  ;  the  pic- 


ture represents,  in  their  true  colors,  a  bluff  or 
bank  of  yellow  clay,  the  meandering  line  of  a 
creek  lined  with  willows  and  cotton  woods,  and  a 
spring  crowned  with  a  large  tree.  This  landscape 
is  the  correct  representation  of  a  view  in  Warren 
county,-Ill.  Mr.  Patterson,  the  editor,  attributes 
the  picture  to  the  action  of  electricity  during  a 
thunder  storm,  while  the  image  had  been  re- 
flected on  the  surface  of  the  stone. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  WAR — OR  STIPULATED  ARBI- 
TRATION BRIEFLY  CONSIDERED  AS  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR  THE  SWORD. 

The  war-system  is  now  upheld  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  supposed  necessity  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations,  for  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  and  the  security  of  their  respective 
rights  and  interests.  These  objects  must  be  at- 
tained in  some  way  ;  and  the  chief  question  is, 
whether  better  means  than  the  sword  cannot  be 
devised  for  securing  them.  Nations  will  of 
course  retain  their  war-system  until  it  is  actual- 
ly superseded  by  preferable  methods  of  interna- 
tional justice,  and  this  demand  would  be  fairly 
met  by  substitutes  f  )r  war,  that  should  accom- 
plish any  one  of  its  legitimate  ends,  far  more 
effectually  than  the  sword  ever  did  or  ever  can. 
Here  is  the  substance  of  our  plan  in  a  few  words 
— war  superseded  hi/  better  means  of  In  tenia  t  ton- 
al just  iae  and  safe  ft/.  We  propose  in  its  place 
a  rational,  peaceful.  Christian  process  of  justice 
between  nations  analog-ms  to  what  every  civil- 
ized society  has  provided  ;  not  only  for  individ- 
uals, but  for  all  minor  communities.  Such  is 
our  principle ;  and  we  contend  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  with 
reasonable  prospects  of  success.  There  arc  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  no  insuperable  obstacl'?^ 
to  such  an  application.  Nations,  rei'ardcd  bj 
all  writers  on  international  law  as  nn^ral  persons, 
are  confessedly  under  the  same  general  obliga- 
tions to  each  other  as  individuals  in  society;  and 
we  simply  ask  the  foimer  to  settle  tlu  ir  disputes 
in  essentially  the  same  way  that  the  latter  do 
theirs.  How  then  do  individuals  settle  tboir 
difficulties  ?  Always  in  one  of  two  ways — cither 
by  amicable  argument  b  tween  themse  lves,  or  by 
reference  to  a  third  party  as  umpire.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  they  must  either  decide  the 
matter  themselves  or  h  t  somebody  else  dec  do 
it  for  them.  There  is  no  other  way  pos>;ble  for 
individuals  or  communities  ;  and  hcJioe,  if  na- 
tions cannot  or  will  not  adjust  th»  ir  own  diffi- 
culties, they  must  nooc-isitj  res.  rt  lo  some 
form  of  reference  as  the  oidy  possible  mode  of 
adjustment  lelY  thorn. 

Here  is  no  new  idea,  but  one  as  oKi  ns  p-»vcrn- 
ment  or  society  itself.  Oonun  >m  penso.  the 
world  over,  has  ever  decided,  that  no  man  should 
bo  allowed  to  judge  in  his  own  c.-wo  ;  Rud  thi« 
principle  is  just  as  applicable  t*>  comuiuniticj  m 
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to  individuals.  The  former  should  never  be 
permitted  any  more  than  the  latter,  to  act  as  ac- 
cuser and  witness,  judge  and  jury  in  their  own 
dispute,  but  should  be  compelled  in  the  last  re- 
sort so  abide  the  decision  of  others  acting  as 
umpires.  This  principle  underlies  and  pervades 
every  process  of  justice  in  our  courts  of  law. 
Every  trial  there  is  a  reference  ;  and  no  litigant 
is  allowed  to  decide  in  his  own  case,  but  must 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  impartial  peers.  Ought 
not  governments  to  adjust  their  difficulties  in  the 
same  way  ?  Shall  they  in  their  intercourse  be 
indulged  in  principles  of  action  that  would  in 
individuals  outrage  common  sense,  trample  un- 
der foot  every  idea  of  justice,  and  subvert  the 
very  foundations  of  society  ? 

We  ask  nations  then,  merely  to  adopt  for 
themselves  this  simple  elementary  principle  of 
justice,  with  such  modifications  in  the  mode  of 
applying  it  as  their  circumstances  may  require. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  they  would  settle  every 
dispute  by  themselves;  but,  if  they  cannot,  then 
let  them  submit  the  points  on  issue  to  arbiters. 
We  urge  them  to  make  this  their  established 
method  of  adjustment,  and  to  provide  for  it,  as 
they  do  for  reciprocity  in  trade,  or  a  mutual  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  justice,  in  their  treaties, 
by  express  agreement  in  advance.  We  would 
fain  have  them  stipulate  for  it ;  and  hence  we 
call  it  Stipulated  Arbitration.  We  propose  that 
they  incorporate  in  every  treaty — unless  they 
make  one  for  this  purpose — a  clause  binding  the 
parties  to  settle  whatever  disputes  may  ever 
arise  between  them,  by  r3ference  to  umpires 
mutually  chosen.  The  precise  mode  of  doing 
this  we  leave  them  to  determine  in  each  case, 
and  merely  insist  that  they  agree  beforehand 
to  have  all  their  difficulties  adjusted  in  the  last 
resort,  by  some  form  of  arbitration,  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  their  referees,  and  ask,  whenever 
dissatisfied  with  the  award,  only  a  new  hearing, 
or  a  different  reference. 

Now,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  such  an 
expedient  ?  It  relinquishes  no  right  j  it  neither 
sacrifices  nor  endangers  any  interest;  it  contra- 
dicts no  important  principle  in  morals  or  politics; 
it  requires  no  great  or  essential  change  in  public 
opinion,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  consistent  alike  with  the  precepte 
of  Christianity,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  policy, 
it  is  level  to  the  comprehension  of  all,  and  com- 
mends itself  strongly  to  their  good  sense  as  safe 
and  just,  as  clearly  feasible  and  likely  to  prove 
successful. 

Nor  would  such  an  experiment  be  entirely 
novel ;  for  the  principle  has  for  ages  been  occa- 
sionally tried  with  the  best  results.  '^When  sove- 
reigns,'' says  Vattel,  a  high  authority  on  inter- 
national law,  "  cannot  agree,  they  sometimes 
trust  the  decision  of  their  disputes  to  arbitrators. 
This  method  is  very  reasonable,  and  very  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  nature.''    He  quotes  a 


variety  of  examples,  but  dwells  especially  on  that 
of  Switzerland,  and  says — the  Swiss  have  had  the 
precaution  in  all  their  alliances  among  them- 
selves, and  even  in  those  they  have  contracted 
with  the  neighboring  powers,  to  agree  hefore 
hand  on  the  manner  in  ivhich  their  disputes  were 
to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators,  in  case  they  could 
not  themselves  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  way. 
This  wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed 
to  maintain  the  Helvitic  Republic  in  that  flour- 
ishing state  which  secures  its  liberty,  and  ren- 
ders it  respectable  throughout  Europe.'' 

Occasional  arbitration  has  ever  been  a  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  A  question  of  boundary  be- 
tween us  and  Great  Britain,  we  united  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  1822;  a  sim- 
ilar one  between  the  same  parties  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1827,  and  matters  in  con- 
troversy with  Mexico  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1838,  with  success  in  each  case  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  an  appeal  to  arms.  Such  has  lately 
Been  the  growing  usage  of  civilized  nations;  it 
has  come  at  length  to  be  very  generally  recog- 
nised as  part  of  their  diplomacy ;  and  now  we 
merely  ask  that  this  principle  be  henceforth 
made  by  treaty  stipulation,  the  ordinary '^^and 
permanent  method  of  settling  all  such  disputes  as 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  negotiation. 

For  some  measure  like  this  the  Fathers  of  our 
Republic  expressed  a  strong  desire.  Will  na- 
tions," asked  Jefferson,  "never  devise  a  more 
rational  umpire  for  their  differences  than  force? 
Wonderful  has  been  the  progress  of  human  im- 
provement in  other  respects;  let  us  hope  that 
the  law  of  nations  will  in  time  influence  proceed- 
ings of  nations,  and  that  we  shall  at  length  be 
sensible  that  war  is  an  instrument  entirely  inef- 
ficient towards  redressing  wrongs,  and  generally 
multiplies  instead  of  indemnifying  losses." 
Franllin  wrote  a  great  deal  in  the  same  strain. 
"  x\.ll  wars,"  said  he,  "are  follies.  When  will 
mankind  be  convinced  of  this,  and  agree  to  settle 
their  difficulties  by  ai-bitratio}iF  We  daily  make 
great  improvements  in  natural  philosophy  ;  there 
is  one  I  wish  to  see  in  morals — the  discovery  of 
a  plan  that  would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to 
settle  tht.ir  disputes  without  first  cutting  one 
another's  throats." 

This  substitute  for  war  has  began  at  length 
to  gain  the  ear  of  statesmen  in  both  hemispheres. 
So  long  ago  as  1849,  Richard  Cobden,  in  re- 
sponse to  more  than  i!iOO,000  petitioners,  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  this  measure,  and  obtained  for  it  no  less  than 
eighty  votes,  the  largest  number  ever  given  by 
that  body  at  the  outset  for  any  new  measure  of 
like  importance.  In  our  own  country  we  have 
been  still  more  successful.  Some  half  dozen  of 
our  State  Legislatures,  all  before  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  properly  brought,  passed,  during  their 
sessions  in  1852-58,  resolutions  with  entire 
unanimity  in  every  case  except  one,  decidedly  in 
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favor  of  stipulated  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  • 
war.  It  has,  also,  met  with  like  favor  from  our 
national  rulers.  In  1851,  the  Senate's  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  resolve,  that  it  would  be  proper 
and  desireable  for  the  government  of  these  Uni- 
ted States,  whenever  practicable,  to  secure,  in 
its  treaties  with  other  nations,  a  provision  for 
referring  to  the  decision  of  UQ}pires  all  future 
misunderstandings  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily- 
adjusted  by  amicable  negotiations.'^  In  185B, 
Judge  Underwood  of  Kentucky,  made  on  behalf 
of  the  same  committee,  able  and  elaborate  re- 
port strongly  in  favor  of  the  same  measure.  Pre- 
sident Fillmore,  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Edward  Everett,  declared  their  own  readi- 
ness, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
to  insert  such  a  provision  in  the  treaty  then 
pending  between  us  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  that 
treaty,  when  completed  by  their  successors  in 
office,  contained  an  express  stipulation  by  arbi- 
tration in  the  last  resort  for  the  adjustment  of 
all  such  misunderstandings  under  the  treaty  as 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged  between  the 
parties  themselves,  and  thus  fell  short  of  our 
wishes  only  in  not  extending  this  provision  to  all 
disputes  of  every  kind  that  may  ever  arise  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  We  had  entered 
long  before,  into  a  treaty  with  England  for  ad- 
justing in  the  same  way  a  large  number  of  minor 
disputes ;  and  the  same  principle  has  been, 
though  iti  a  bungling  way,  incorporated  in  our 
two  last  treaties  with  Mexico. 

Thus  is  this  great  reform  already  started;  and 
what  we  now  need  is  to  carry  it  forward  until  itshall 
become  the  permanent  policy  of  all  Christen- 
dom. This  will  of  course  take  a  longtime  j  but 
it  can  be  done  ;  and  we,  for  many  reasons,  are 
the  nation,  above  all  others,  to  lead  the  van  of 
such  a  movement.  The  way  is  surely  preparing 
f  )r  it,  and  even  now  public  opinion,  if  not  ripe 
enough  to  demand  it,  is  quite  ready  to  sanction 
Wo  could,  if  we  should  attempt 


iiland  and  France  into  the 


and  sustain  it 
it  in  earnest  bring  En 
measure  ere  long  ;  and  if  these  three  leading 
powers  should  by  such  a  simple  and  easy  precau- 
tion foreclose  the  chief  dangers  of  war  belweon 
themselves,  their  example  so  rich  in  benign  re- 
sults, would  soon  be  followed  by  minor  States, 
and  thus  bring  at  length  all  civilized  nations  in- 
to a  league  of  perpetual  peace. 

IIow  glorious  a  future  would  such  a  consum- 
mation open  on  the  world  I  Should  the  scheme 
utterly  (ail,  it  ccmld  do  no  possible  harm  ;  but 
should  it  succeed, how  many  evils  would  it  pre- 
vent, how  n)any  blessings  confer!  What  myri- 
ads of  treasure,  what  rivers  (»f  bl()i)d,  what 
numberless  forms  of  crime  and  wnc  would  it 
rave  !  It  would  give  the  world  a  jubilee  it  lins 
never  known.  Millions  of  warriors,  no  longer 
drones  fed  from  the  public  cril),  mi^iht  return  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  contribute  their  share  lo  tiie 


common  weal.  Population  would  swarm  anew  ; 
agriculture  would  spread  its  golden  harvest  over 
hill  and  vale  ;  the  various  mechanic  arts  would 
ply  afresh  their  thousand  forms  of  improved  ma- 
chinery ;  commerce  without  fear  would  unfurl 
its  canvas  on  every  sea,  and  barter  its  commodi- 
ties in  every  port;  learning,  and  philanthropy, 
and  religion  would  pass  without  obstruction  from 
land  to  land,  and  cover  the  globe  with  their 
blessings.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  what 
wonders  such  a  policy  w^ould  be  worth  for  the 
whole  human  race  so  long  cursed  with  the  evils 
of  war. 

To  such  a  measure,  then,  what  objection  can 
there  be  ?    Would  you  deem  it  inconsistent  with 
national  dignity  ?    It  is  honorable  for  individu- 
als and  minor  communities  to  refer  their  dis- 
putes, and  why  not  for  nations  ?    Perhaps  you 
think  "  governments  will  not  thus  i^ledfje  them- 
selves in  advanctf'^  A  plea  quite  untenable,  be- 
cause every  treaty  binds  them  in  advance,  and, 
if  we  discard  such  pledges,  we  must  abjure  all 
treaties  ;  but,  if  they  may  pledge  themselves  on 
any  point,  they  may  equally  well  on  this;  and 
such  a  pledge  in  advance  is  the  very  thing  need- 
ed to  prevent  a  sudden  rush  to  arms  under  the 
blind  impulses  of  pission.    Do  you  deem  ''arbi- 
tration uncertain  in  its  results  ?  "    It  cannot  be 
half  as  uncertain  as  the  sword  ;  nor  is  there  like- 
ly ever  to  occur  any  national  dispute  which  it 
would  not  be  far  more  safe  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion than  to  the  hazards  of  war.    Do  you  fear 
that  "  the  parties  would   violate  their  engage- 
ment?"   True,  they  miglit,  but  no  such  fears 
deter  us  from  other  treaties,  and  why  should 
they  from  this?    A  multitude  of  the  most  pow- 
erful motives  would  conspire  to  keep  them  faith- 
ful to  a  stipulation  so  prominently  important. 
Public  opinion,  already  the  virtual  ruler  of  all 
civilized  cations,  and  fast  increasing  in  its  power, 
would  stand  sentinel  and  security  for  the  duo 
observance  of  such  a  treaty.  "There  is,"  said  Web- 
STEii,  "  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary 
or  despotic  power.     The  lightning  has  its  pow- 
er, and  the  whirlwind  h  is  its  power,  and  the 
earth(]uake  has  its  power;  but  there  is  something 
among  men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic 
thrones    than  lightning,    whirlwind,  or  earth- 
quake ;  and  that  is  the  excited  and  aroused  in- 
dignation of  the  whole  civilized  world."  Do 
you  apprrhcnd  that  "  we  being  republicans  wliile 
other  nations  are  nearly  all  mouarchist.'S.  .«ihouM 
have  no  fair  or  equal  chance  of  justice  ?  Que.^- 
tions  to\K'hing  the  peculiar  forms  of  government 
in  different  countrio-,  the  sole  hinge  of  this  ob- 
lection,  never  have  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  by  any  pcopto,  but  only 
such  disputes  as  men  under  any  .md  every  form 
of  government  may  be  equally  qvialified  to  docido 
aright.    Nor  is  there  any  need  of  selecting  rulers 
as  umpires,  instead  of  such  nic«  a."  a  Mansfield, 
or  a  Marshall,  a  Porl.  oraWob.Htor;  men  in 
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T?hose  qualifications  for  the  service  the  wbole 
world  would  confide.  Each  party  would  unite 
of  course  in  choosing  the  umpire;  and  this 
alone  would  be  ample  security  for  the  rights  of 
both. 

We  see,  then,  no  serious  objection  to  such  a 
iu<  asure,  but  a  host  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  its  favor ;  and  we  would  fain  urge  every  one 
to  use  his  best  endeavors  for  securing  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  especially  to  unite  in  petitioning 
our  Congress,  as  they  will  move  on  the  subject 
only  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  best 
to  procure  henceforth,  in  our  treaties,  with  other 
nations  a  provision  for  settling  all  difficulties  in 
the  last  resort,  by  reftrence  to  umpires  mutually 
chosen,  and  thereby  open  the  way  in  time  for  a 
safe  gradual  abandonment  of  the  wholo  war-sys- 
tem by  the  adoption  of  a  substitute  that  shall 
more  effectually  secure  all  its  legitimate  end?, 
and  thus  supersede  its  necessity  entirely  and 
forever. — Advocate  of  Peace. 


THE  LONDON  POST-OFPICE. 

A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  Putnam's  Mag- 
azine,  speaking  of  the  London  Post  Office,  says : 
 a  Each  letter  goes  through  from  ten  to  four- 
teen processes,  and  the  wonder  is,  how  500  men 
can  handle  200,000  with  so  little  confusion  and 
so  few  mistakes.  A  spectator  is  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  letter  «  'nade  to 
pass  under  the  stamp.  An  acti.  jper  ^ill 
stamp  and  count  from  seven  to  eight  r  v^usand 
an  hour.  The  process  of  sorting  is  carried  on 
on  large  tables,  which  are  divided  into  apart- 
ments, labelled  '  Great  Western, '  '  I^itstern  Coun- 
tries,'  'Southeastern, '  '  Scotch,'  *  Irish,'  'Fo- 
reign, '  '  Blind, '  &c.  Those  marked  '  Blind  '  are 
carried  to  a  person  called  the  '  Blind  Man  '  who 
has  more  skill  in  decyphering  bad  writing  than 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  He  will  take  a  letter  di- 
rected thus  ;  '  Srom  Predevi,'  and  read  at  once 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ;  a  letter  superscribed  <  jons- 
meet  ne  \Veasal  pin  Tin, '  he  sees,  immediately, 
belongs  to  '  John  Smith,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  ' 
In  short,  he  is  such  an  adept  at  this  business  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  or  spell  so  as  to 
be  unintelligible  to  him.  The  mail  bags  are 
made  of  sheep-skin,  soft  and  pliable.  They  are 
sealed  up  with  wax  upon  the  twine  that  is  tied 
around  the  top.  This  is  thought  to  be  safer  than 
locking,  although  bags  that  have  to  go  a  great 
distance  are  secured  with  locks.  The  average 
weight  of  the  evening  mail  from  London  is  about 
14  tons.  The  number  of  newspapers  sent  from 
the  office  yearly  is  estimated  at  53,000,000 ;  the 
average  number  of  letters  sent  daily  is  267,521 ; 
the  average  number  received  is  283,225." 

A FEMALE  Friend,  vi'ell  qualified,  would  like  to 
engage  as  Housekeeper ;  the  family  of  a  Friend 
preferred.  Enquire  at  the  office  of  the  Publisher,  100 
South  Fifth,  below  Spruce  St. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS.  i 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  export  demand  for  Flour  i 
is  inactive,  and  shipping  brands  are  offered  at  'j 
$9  50.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  from  retailers  and  | 
bakers  at  $9  50  up  to  $11  for  common  and  fancy  ' 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $Q  50,  and  Corn  Meal  I 
at  $4  00  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  demand  for  Wheat,  but 
sales  are  limited  for  want  of  stock  Sales  of  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $2  IS  a  $2  20  per  bushel,  and 
sales  of  prime  white  at  $2  29.  Rye  is  in  steady 
demand  at  $1  25  per  bushel.  Corn  is  in  request.  Sales 
of  old  yellow  at  $1  00,  and  new  yellow  at  from  70  to 
80c.  Oats  are  dull  at  44c  per  bushel  for  Delaware, 
and  44  a  45c  for  PeiHK^^^t^ia. 

Cattle  Market. — The  receipt  of  Beef  Cattle 
during  the  past  week  has  been  equal  to  former  weeks, 
some  1300  head  having  been  sold  at  prices  ranging 
fronr  $8  to  9  75  per  100  lbs.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  prices  of  Cows  and  Calves,  some  200  having 
been  disposed  of.  The  receipts  of  Hogs  amounted  to 
over  3000  head,  all  of  which  were  sold  at  $7  75  and 
$8  50  per  100  lbs.  The  supply  of  Sheep  continues 
quite  large,  4000  having  been  disposed  of  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1  75  to  $4,  as  in  quality. 


rtHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGVVAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  n 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3m.  pd.  y 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  S;  '  I  JR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  -^'euih 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Gro¥tJ?.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

YBERRY  BOARDING iteHOO J.  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  First  Session  of  thia  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hlllborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  ot  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 


Merrihew  &  Thomjpson  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 


For  circulars,  direct  to        JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

References. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
Charles  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
John  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wrtght,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4 — 4m.  pd. 
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EXTRACT 


FROM  A  MEMOIR 
RATHBONE. 


OF  ELIZABETH 


She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Rachel 
Kathbone,  of  Liverpool,  was  born  the  15th  of 
the  Fourth  month,  175G,  and  was  removed  by  a 
decline  the  30th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1793. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  little  more  than 
four  years  of  age.  Her  father,  on  whose  own 
education  not  much  pains  had  been  bestowed, 
was  so  sensible  of  his  loss,  that  he  determined 
to  give  his  own  children  as  good  a  one  as  could 
be  obtained,  within  the  limitations  which  should 
always  bound  a  religious  parent  in  his  conduct 
to  his  children.  Desirable  accomplishments 
may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate;  and  when 
the  acquisition  of  them  really  interferes  with 
the  more  important  learning — the  learning  of 
him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart — it  is  time 
for  the  Christian  parent,  at  least,  to  be  closely 
on  his  watch.  Thus  limited,  her  father  saw  the 
advantage  of  mental  acquirements;  and  his 
parental  care  was  repaid  by  the  acuteness  and 
diligence  of  his  daughter. 

Siie  quiokly  imbibed  instruction,  and  was  so 
fond  of  being  taught,  that  she  was  often  held 
up  as  an  example  by  those  who  instructed  her. 
Her  dii'pos'.tion  was  lively  and  volatile  ;  yet  she 
was  not  observed  to  make  any  wide  deviation 
from  the  simplicity  of  her  profession.  This, 
how'iver,  was  rather  owing  to  the  watchful  care 
of  her  pi>)U8  father,  than  to  her  own  selfre- 
straint.  Without  that,  there  is  rea-on  to  fear 
that  she  would  have  wandered  far  astray.  For, 
notwithstanding  her  youth  was  so  carefully 
guarded,  she  admitlorl  many  tilings  to  a  share  of 
her  regard,  whii'h,  wheti  she  was  fully  awakened 
io  a  sense  of  her  spiritual  state,  she  found  it  her 
duty  to  resign.  One  of  her  great  nnuisements 
.  was  reading,  and  her  reading  was  far  from  being 
oonfimvl  to  profitable  books.  In  the  choice,  too, 
of  her  associates,  she  sometimes  loved  to  be 


among  such  as  rather  led  her  away  from  the 
path  of  self-denial,  than  assisted  her  to  enter  and 
pursue  it:  and  it  is  probable  that  in  such  com- 
pany she  was  a  weleotne  visitor.  A  good  under- 
standing, well  informed,  added  to  the  viv;icity 
of  youth,  and  to  a  temper  desirous  of  pleasing, 
is  generally  received  with  applause;  but  there 
are  few  who  possess  these  accomplishments,  in 
whom  the  consciou  Lle^s  of  talent,  and  the  praise  ^ 
of  others,  do  not  occasion  a  secret  self-approba- 
tion, bordering  on  pride. 

About  her  seventeenth  year,  her  mind  became 
impressed  with  serious  thought ;  and  she  found 
that  a  narrower  way  than  that  in  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  indulge,  was  the  path  of 
peace.  She  said  to  her  much  beloved  sister  one 
day,  after  having  been  in  some  gay  company, 
*  This  kind  of  visiting  I  must  resign.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  with  thee,  but  i^t  such 
times  I  exert  all  my  powers  in  such  &  manner, 
to  accommodate  myself,  to  appear  agreeable, 
that  when  I  return  and  reflect,  I  find  I  have 
jyiven  all  out,  but  I  take  nothing  in.'  Her 
father,  of  course,  would  express  his  disapproba- 
tion of  time  thus  spent,  and  said  that  he  saw 
in  it  a  snare.  She  acknowledged  that  he  was 
right,  and  soon  began  to  alter  her  course.  She 
yielded  to  one  impression  of  duty  after  another, 
until  in  a  few  years  she  became  a  very  rt^ligious 
character;  and,  as  the  infl^jpcee  she  had  with 
many  of  the  younger  class  was  great,  a  very 
iij^eful  one.  The  sequel  will  show  that  she  had 
karned  to  say,  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant. 

She  remained  for  about  twenty  years  a  much 
esteemed  member  of  c  ur  religious  Society,  but 
often  endured  great  depression,  «nd  even  conflict 
of  spirit;  not  only  from  the  sense,  with  which 
her  mind  was  touched,  of  the  state,  the  h^w  state 
of  the  church  ;  but  from  frequent  appreheusious 
that  she  might  be  called  to  Uiinister  to  its  want," 
by  a  public  testimony.  Ilej;  last  illno.'-s  was 
lingering.  It  afforded  ample  time  for  retrospect, 
and  for  applijption  of  heart  to  Ihm  wl.o  ,  > 
supply  ever/* want  of  his  lunnblo  and  depi  uv.^ 
children  ;  and  she  was  mertifully  cnabUxi  to 
avail  herself  of  tlie  opportunity. 

In  the  forepart  of  hrr»  c^ntinemont  wa.-* 
dee]ily  tried  with  the  desertion  of  thnt    ^  .!  in 
which  she  had  delighr^Jl,  and  with  | 
prehensions  i\mi  her  d.iy'n  work,  vlu  i; 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanciuRry,  would  he  : 


wanting.    Tier  conflicts  wore  great;  thl  u\kc1i 
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much  in  relfrement,  and  was  very  cautious  of 
relating  to  others  what  her  soul  was  passing 
thiou^h.  But  about  three  months  before  her 
decease,  she  found  freedom  to  open  her  mind  to 
her  sister,  her  most  intimate  friend.  She  con- 
i^ssed  that  if  she  had  erred,  it  had  not  been  for 
want  of  knowledge;  but  that  a  full  portion  of 
divine  light  had  been  granted  to  her.  '  I  now 
see/  said  she,  'it  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  found 
carefully  acting  in  conformity  to  it.  By  this 
light,  in  my  earlj^  years,  my  understanding  hath 
been  often  opened,  not  only  to  see  clearly  into 
my  own  state,  but  also  into  the  states  of  others; 
some  of  whom  I  seem  clear  of ;  and  this  I  count 
a  favor.  My  bodily  weakness  is  such,  from  com- 
plicated causes,  that  I  should  find  it  difficult,  if 
now  required  of  me,  to  obtain  relief.' 

On  a  certain  occasion  she  was  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  her  brother's  wife,  and  delivered  it  nearly 
thus  :  '  Thou  raayest  give  my  love  to  my  sister, 
and  tell  her  I  should  be  glad  to  see  her,  as  soon 
as  her  condition  will  render  it  prudent.  And  thou 
rnayest  also  tell  her  that  my  mind  is  so  centred 
in  deep,  inward  quiet,  that  I  feel  resigned  and 
weaned.  Oh,  that  I  could  give  her  an  idea  of 
what  I  now  enjoy  in  this  state  !  Were  ten  thou- 
sand worlds  offered,  I  would  not  accept  them  in 
exchange  for  it,  nor  change  this  bed  of  sickness 
for  the  most  prosperous  condition  that  could  be 
placed  in  my  view.  No  human  help  that  could 
be  administered  would  be  adequate  to  what  I  now 
feel.    All  is  made  up  in  this  deep  inward  quiet.' 

Some  weeks  after  this,  when  she  had  been 
conversing  with  her  sister  respecting  her  secret 
conflicts  of  later  years,  and  expressing  her  faith 
that  her  multiplied  transgressions  were  washed 
away,  she  added,  '  I  think  I  have  seen,  more 
particularly  of  late,  that  the  state  of  the  church 
triumphant  is  not  more  glorified  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  militant  would  be,  at  seasons, 
if  they  had  faith  to  believe,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  this  faith,  carefully  occupi'^d,  in  deep  abase- 
ment, with  their  several  gifts.  How  precious 
would  be  their  fellowship  !  Flow  would  they 
participate  with  purified  spirits  in  union  and 
communion  !  Oh,  how  I  long  that  those  in  the 
ministry  would  keep  their  places  !  Then  indeed, 
I  do  believe,  they  and  all  the  living  members 
of  the  mystical  body  would  know,  in  a  much 
larger  degree  than  they  do,  a  partaking  together 
of  the  glorified  state.  But  then,'  she  faintly 
and  movingly  added,  'I  know  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  this  possible,  whilst  engaged  in  conflict 
and  dismay ;  especially  when  we  remember  the 
manifold  infirmities  which  encompass  us,  during 
our  continuance  in  these  shackles  of  mortality.' 

On  th€  24th  of  the  Ninth  month,  which  did 
not  precede  her  departure  one  week,  she  made 
an  effort  to  clasp  in  her  arms  her  sister,  who 
was  then  sitting  by  her ;  and  she  said,  in  a  very 
moving  manner,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears,  '  0, 
jaiy  sister,  how  have  I  desired  that  thy  mind 


and  mine  may  be  strengthened  in  the  hour  that  I 
is  approaching  !'    In  this  the  alluded  to  her  dis- 
solution.   'If  I  durst  have  asked  for  it,  for  thy 
sake  my  language  would  have  been,  "if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me;"  but  I  dare 
not :  for  how  do  I  know,  if  my  life  was  given  ; 
at  my  request,  what  njight  afterwards  follow  :  , 
what  flaw,  or  what  stain  1  might  contract."  | 

The  following  day,  when  her  sister,  who  had 
sat  up  with  her  a  part  of  the  night,  was  about  » 
to  take  her  leave,  Elizabeth,  looking  at  her 
tenderly,  said,  '  0,  my  dear  sister,  thy  distress 
moves  me,  though  it  appears  very  endearing.  ■ 
But  let  my  confidence  be  thy  stay,  because  the  . 
the  arm  that  is  underneath  is  worthy  to  be  ^ 
trusted  in.    It  is  worthy,  for  it  will  be  found 
sufficient.    I  feel  that  I  dare  lean  upon  it.  It 
hath  been  my  support;  and  be  thou  satisfied  that  ; 
this  dispensation  is  all  in  wisdom.     I  have 
seen  it  clearly;  and  if  the  help   which  has  J 
hitherto  been  mercifully  afforded  do  but  con-  p 
tinue,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  cup  jj 
with  resignation,  and  keep  in  patience  to  the  || 
end.    But,  if  ever,  through  the  pain  of  the 
body,  I  should  let  drop  an  impatient  expression,  ji 
do  thou  deal  faithfully  with  me,  and  be  sure  to  i( 
tell  me  of  it;  for  on  this  head  I  have  many  fears.'  ■! 

She  was  much  distressed  with  difficulty  of  ii 
breathing;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  her  sis-  | 
ter,  who  had  been  endeavoring  to  give  her  some  k 
assistance,  said  to  her,  '  What  shall  I  do  for  a 
thee?  I  do  not  know  how  thou  siipportest  jj 
these  sore  nights;'  she  replied,  with  great  sweet-  I 
ness,  but  very  emphatically,  '  Oh,  they  are  i\ 
mixed  with  constant  goodness — constant  good-  y 
ness.' 

lu  the  morning  of  the  27th,  she  said  divers 
things  respecting  the  children  of  her  brother 
and  sister  Benson,  and  respecting  the  close  and  I 
intimate  union  which  she  and  her  sister  had  I 
been  favored  with.      'Oh,'  said  she,  'how  I 
wish  that  thy  dear  Abigail  and  Rachel  may  be 
'l\i\is  united  !  Press  it  upon  their  minds.    It  is 
a  point  of  importance  for  children  of  the  same 
parents,  to  cultivate  a  tender  regard  and  sym- 
pathy with  each  other.    It  is  difficult  for  the 
best  chosen  friends  to  enter  so  intimately  into 
the  varied  circumstances  and  difficulties  that 
attend  our  allotments  in  life,  as  two  sisters  who 
seek  to  have  the  divine  cement,  to  strengthen  the 
natural  bond  of  union.    My  early  friendships 
were  carried  too  fa-r,  and  on  this  account  a  weight 
of  condemnation  ensued;  for  I  found  that  I  ' 
had  been  planting  heavens  of.  my  own,  and  It 
earths  of  my  own ;  and  when  the  day  of  the  ' 
Lord  came,  which  burns  like  an  oven,  I  saw  all 
these  pleasant  pictures  were  to  be  destroyed.'  |' 

To  her  sister's  husband,  she  said  thus:  'As  * 
to  the  intimations  of  encouragement  which  I  ' 
have  received  from  man,  that  ray  spirit  was  al-i  * 
ready  a  pure  spirit,  I  have  never  been  permitted  J 
'  to  build  upon,  or  draw  consolation  from  them^i  J 
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but  in  the  deepest  and  darkest  plunges  I  have 
had,  unworthy,  totally  unworthy  as  I  have  felt 
myself,  and  all  I  had  to  hope  for  was  divine 
mercy,  my  faith  has  not  failed,  that  he  who 
said  to  the  leper,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean,"  was 
able  to  render  me  me  t  to  associate  with  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  already 
made  perfect.  I  can  now  freely  mention,  that 
if  I  had  been  perfec  tly  obedient  to  the  vocation 
wherewith  I  was  called,  I  was  intended  to  have 
filled  up  a  different  station  in  the  church,  from 
what  I  have  done.  Whether  my  life  might 
thereby  have  been  prolonged  or  not,  is  hid  from 
me;  but  if  in  this  I  have  erred,  I  hope  it  is 
washed  away.  Though  1  have  sometimes  loeked 
at  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from  the  body 
with  fear  and  apprehension ;  yet  it  is  no.w  wholly 
taken  away.  My  last  two  nights  have  been 
sweet  nights.  Death  has  lost  all  its  terrors,  and 
I  feel  the  grave  will  have  no  victory  over  me.' 

A  few  nights  previous  to  her  departure,  she 
often  spoke  of  her  father,  as  she  had  frequently 
done  before,  in  very  affecting  terms.  She  said 
that  she  was  satisfied  that  his  spirit  was  sweetly 
centred  in  celestial  regions;  that  she  had  often 
been  permitted  to  liold  sweet  communion  with 
it;  and  added,  <  Ah  !  I  feel  he  is  gathered.' 

She  desired  her  sister's  husband  to  read  that 
passage  in  the  Revelation,  where  it  is  said, 
''Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord;" 
and  when  he  took  the  Bible,  she  said,  'Thou 
mayest  read  the  whole  chapter.'  This  being 
done,  a  solemn  pause  ensued. 

Her  own  brother  was  now  also  with  her ;  and 
with  great  calmness,  and  very  distinctly,  she 
thus  expressed  herself:  'I  have  been  thinking 
much  this  day  of  the  passages  which  have  now 
been  read ;  but  I  did  not  recollect  they  were 
!  uttered  through  so  much  distressing  experience. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  submission  to  the  crucify- 
\  ing  power  must  be  witnessed — a  submission  to 
I  that  which  alone  can  make  a  separation  between 
I  joints  and  marrow,  between  the  precious  and  the 
vile;  all  must  be  crucified,  before  they  can  be 
profitably  understood,  or  opened  to  our  under- 
standings. But  as  the  unfolding  of  them  is  pa 
tiently  waited  for,  in  child-like  simplicity,  these 
mysteries  will  hi  revealed  to  us:  especially,  as 
we  become  redeemed  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  and  all  its  pollutions,  and  follow  the  L:inib 
immaculate  in  perfect  simplicity — follow  him 
whithersoever  he  is  plcusod  to  lead  us,  without 
grasping  at  too  much,  being  assured  that  sufTi- 
cient  hath  been,  and  will  hereafter  be,  revealed 
to  us.  As  we  are  thus  content  to  follow  him  in 
all  his  manifestations,  wo  shall  experience  a 
measure  of  the  new  birth,  or  of  the  new  life 
unto  righteousness,  to  bo  so  formed  in  us,  that 
whether  he  may  lead,  or  put  us  forth  into  ner 
vice,  or  wo  may  bo  led  in  a  way  iiiciunprelu  nsi 
bio  to  our  fellow-pilgrims,  it  will  be  onongh. 
For  in  this  total  surrender  of  our  wills  to  the 


Divine  will,  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  say, 
Work  with  me,  as  it  seemeth  good  unto  thee, 
the  great  name  will  be  equally  glorified.  For 
his  glory  consists  in  our  doing  his  will ;  but 
this  requires  the  total  surrender  of  all  our  facul- 
ties; of  all  we  have,  and  of  all  we  are,  to  him  : 
and  however  deeply  we  may  be  tried,  whatever 
we  may  have  to  pass  through  in  this  life,  or  in 
death,  it  will  be  our  support.  The  evidence  of 
it  hath  been  to  me  as  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
rock  in  a  weary  land. 

I  have  been  much  tried  with  poverty,  and 
[have]  passed  through  many  sore  conflicts,  even 
during  this  sickness;  but  my  trust  and  confi- 
dence remain  unshaken,  that  as  we  are  stayed 
upon  his  name,  which  is  his  power,  though  we 
may  be  brought  to  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  [itj  may  appear  poised,  as  to  the  weight  of 
a  hair,  and  we,  not  being  permitted  to  see  how 
it  preponderates,  or  how  it  may  turn  with  us, 
may  be  surrounded  with  deep  dismay  ;  yet  as 
we  have  been  willing  to  surrender  ourselves 
wholly  unto  him,  he  will  make  up  every  appa- 
rent deficiency.  In  this  purified  state,  we  shall 
have  to  behold  Zion  a  safe  hiding  place,  and 
Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation ;  so  secure,  that 
not  one  of  her  stakes  can  be  removed,  nor  one 
of  her  cords  be  broken  ! 

'Had  not  my  confidence  been  in  prospect* 
and  convictions  like  these,  I  know  not  what  I 
should  have  done  in  this  trying  hour.  It  is  all 
I  have  to  lean  upon,  and  I  ficl  its  support.' 
After  a  pause,  she  added,  '  And  now,  my  beloved 
brothers  and  sisters,  do  you  remember  this  my 
dying  testimony.' 

About  six,  on  Second-day  morning,  the  oOth, 
her  sister  went  to  her,  and  said,  '  I  think  1  have 
now  strength  to  say,  I  do  freely  resign  thee.  I 
humbly  hope  thy  request  will  be  granted,  as  I 
verily  believe  the  Lord  has  heard  it ;  and  that 
his  arms  will  be  round  about  thee  to  the  end.' 
Elizabeth  replied,  *  I  am  tiiankful  to  hear  thee 
say  so.'  She  continued  to  the  close  perfectly 
clear  and  sensible,  said,  in  a  sweet  frame  of 
mind,  something  further  testifying  her  love  for 
her  sister,  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  without 
the  least  apparent  emotion,  passed  quietly 
away. — i'tV/y  7 *rom ofal. 

No  Good  Dr.F.n  Lost. — Philosoph<»rs  toll  u.«, 
that  since  the  creation  of  the  world  not  one 
sin^^le  uartiele  of  matter  has  ever  been  h^st.  It 
may  have  passed  into  wcw  shapes  :  it  may  n.^vo 
combined  uith  other  elements — may  haveflonlcd 
away  in  smoke  or  vapor — but  is  not  lost,  li 
will  conie  hack  apniu  in  the  dow-dn>p  or  the 
rain  :  it  will  spring  up  in  the  filer  or  ilie  plaii, 
or  paint  itself  in  the  ro|o  leaf.  Tlm^ugh  all  ih» 
tran-fonnatioim,  IVoviaoncc  watchos  ovor  an.l 
diree's  it  still.  Even  so  it  in  with  evory  holy 
thou  ht,  or  heavenly  dosiro,  or  humble  n^pim- 
tion.  or  generous  and  ielf- lenying  c(f'>rt.  ll 
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may  escape  our  observation  :  we  may  be  unable 
to  follow  it;  but  it  is  an  element  of  the  moral 
world,  and  it  is  not  lost ! 

LETTERS  OF  RICHARD  REYNOLDS. 
To  S.  Llovd. 
Kaley,  Vjth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1777. 

 Thou  asks  me  "how  I  feel  myself  as  to 

the  late  news  from  America,"  I  do  feel  and 
sympathize  with  our  suffering  friends  on  that 
continent,  and  am  sorry  for  the  effusion  of  blood 
the  contest  occasions  3  but  with  respect  to  the  po- 
litical justness  or  injustice  of  either  party,  I  do 
not  feel  about  it.  My  opinion,  were  I  capable 
of  forming  a  right  one,  would  have  no  influence, 
and  as  consistently  with  my  profession  I  can  do 
nothing,  I  think  it  is  best  to  say  nothing.  Were 
I  a  man  of  fightiog  principles,  perhaps  I  might 
both  say  and  do,  at  least  I  should  think  it  right  to 
support  the  cause  I  espoused  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, by  acting  myself,  or  hiring  others  to 
act ;  but  as  1  trust  I  have  been  favored  to  have 
a  sight,  if  not  an  experience,  of  a  state  in  which 
there  can  be  no  wars  or  fightings,  so  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  pity  and  pray  for  those  I  believe  to 
be  wrong,  and  to  acquiesce  in  every  dispensation 
of  Providence,  with  a  steady  belief  that  all 
things  will  work  together  for  good  to  those  who 
love  God,  with  an  earnest  endeavor  to  evince  my 
love  to  him,  by  keeping  his  commandments,  and 
in  particular  the  new  commandment  of  loving 
one  another.  The  lukewarmness  and  indiffer- 
ency,  the  love  of  the  world,  and  consequent  de- 
generacy of  our  Society,  has  been  long  loudly 
and  justly  matter  of  complaint;  perhaps  suffer- 
ings may  be  necessary,  in  a  Society  capacity:  I 
wish  the  present  may  be  effectual ;  if  not,  I 
might  be  allowed  to  say  in  general,  what  I  have 
often  secretly  said  for  myself  in  particular,  that 
if  nothing  but  sufferings  would  make  me  per- 
fect, may  I  experience  them  in  the  kind,  num- 
ber and  degree,  the  Lord  should  see  meet  for 
that  purpose,  and  so  still  prays. 

Thy  affectionate  friend. 

Liverpool,  -ith  of  Fourth  Month,  1791. 
My  dear  Son: — I  fully  intended  to  have 
written  sooner,  but  one  thing  or  another  has  pre- 
vented me.  But  though  1  have  omitted  writing 
to  thee  for  so  many  days,  I  believe  I  may  say 
that  not  one  has  passed  without  my  thinking  of 
thee.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  temptations  to 
which  youth  is  incident,  or  the  dangers  to  which 
thy  situation  exposes  thee ;  and  frequently  have 
I  rejoiced  with  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty 
preserver  of  men,  that  thou  hast  been  enabled 
to  conduct  thyself  hitherto  with  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  circumspection  and  plainness,  consistent 
with  the  religious  profession  we  are  making,  as 
well  as  reputably  among  men.  Stvift  are  the  ap- 
proaches of  old  age  upon  thy  parents :  nor  slight 


the  occasions  of  sorrow  to  which  of  late  years  I 
they  have  been  subjected.    As,  next  to  their 
own  conduct,  the  conduct  of  their  children  must 
affect  their  happiness,  so  they  cannot  but  regard  j 
with  tender  anxiety  every  indication  of  increased  ; 
danger,  and  with  painful  apprehension  every  re-  \ 
laxation  of  essential  duty.    Connected  with  my 
remembrance  of  thee,  before  I  set  out,  as  well 
as  since  I  came  here,  has  been  the  exhortation, 
accompanied  with  the  promise  of  our  Lord,  ' 
"Seek  ;^rs?  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righte- 
ousness, and  all  these  (necessary)  things  shall 
be  added   unto   you" — and   earnest  are  my 
prayers  that   such  may  be  thy  choice,  that  : 
such  may  be  thy  experience — then  will  every  j 
duty,  whether  religious  or  civil,  be  duly  per-  » 
formed ;  and  that  preference  given  to  the  high- 
est, which  its  superior  obligation  requires  and  ■ 
justifies,  and  our  esteem  and  our  practice  of  it  ■ 
be  in  proportion  to  its  greater  importance.    As  | 
such,  religious  meetings  as  the  means  of  obtain-  t 
ing  the  blessing  of  preservation,  as  well  as  an  \ 
occasion  of  thankfulness  for  it,  will  be  gladly  as  . 
well  as  diligently  attended,  and  an  humble  reverend  : 
exercise  of  spirit  maintained  in  worshipping  God,  \ 
who  is  a  Spirit,  and  who  is  mercifully  attentive 
to  such  worshippers ;  or,  as  it  is  graciously  ex- 
pressed, "seeketh  such  to  worship  him."    It  » 
was  a  disappointment  to  me  that  I  did  not  see  ; 
thee  at  our  monthly  meeting  the  day  before  we  ^ 
set  out.    I  attributed  the  omission  to  some  secu-  . 
lar  engagement,  though  thy   brother  did  not 
know  what  particular  business  prevented  thee. 
Let  nie  caution  thee  against  givinar  way  in  that  ^ 
particular  :  every  omission  of  dutv,  as  vv^ell  as  ^ 
every  commission  of  evil,  not  only  increases  the 
difficulty,  but  lessens  our  power  in  future ;  nor  ; 
should  we  be  unmindful  of  the  influence  of  our  \ 
example  in  faithfully  bearing  that  testimony,  as  - 
well  as  in  supporting  every  other  branch  of  our  ^ 
Christian  profession.    Besides  its  effect  upon  |, 
those  who  are  younger,  or  in  any  manner  de-  ] 
pendent  upon  us,  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  often,  ! 
of  service  to  others,  when  we  do  not  think  of  it 
ourselves.    I  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  it 
from  others  formerly,  and  sometimes  in  my  at- 
tendance of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  iron 
masters,  which  I  have  considered  as  times  of  pe- 
culiar trial,  and  have  often  gone  to  them  with 
fear  as  well  as  dislike.    But  even  there,  the  con- 
duct of  some  who  have  kept  their  places  and  acted 
consistently,  has  done  me  good  and  been  a  com- 
fort and  strength  unto  me,  as  the  contrary  has 
sorrowfully  affected  mo;  the  remembrance  Oi 
which,  and  the  expectation  of  thy  being  about 
to  go  to  the  same  places  on  the  same  occasion, 
has,  at  this  time,  as  before  now,  excited  in  my 
heart  strong  desires  for  thy  preservation.  And, 
I  trust.  He  who  has  hitherto  preserved  thee 
thus  far  as  thou  hast  been  preserved,  will  con- 
tinue his  protection  and  renew  the  visitation  oil; 
his  love  to  thee — and  may  thy  obedience  to 
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every  manifestation  of  his  will  concerning  thee, 
however  apparently  small  or  trivial  the  requisi- 
tion, increase  thy  peace,  as  it  will  also  increase 
thy  strength  to  perform,  as  well  as  capacity  to 
understand  his  law. 

I  have  written  quite  as  much  as  I  expected  or 
intended.  I  trust  thou  wilt  accept  it  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  most  affectionate  desire  for  thy 
happiness,  which  will  be  some  consolation  under 
afflictions  that  cannot  be  altogether  unknown  to 
thee,  but  can  only  be  adequately  conceived  as 
they  can  only  be  so  felt  by  a  parent.  May  thou, 
my  dear  son,  have  the  foundation  for  hoping  for 
happiness  in  that  relation  (should  it  ever  be 
thine)  which  is  to  be  derived  from  contributing 
to  ours  by  thy  religious  and  circumspect  con- 
duct, as  well  as  continued  kind  and  dutiful  de- 
portment to  us,  and  which  has  been  some  alle- 
viation of  the  sorrows  and  some  support  to  the 
weakness  incident  to  the  situation  fast  approach- 
ing old  age,  as  well  as  a  mother  who  loves  thee 
and  unites  in  prayers  to  God  for  thee,  as,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  those  of 
Thy  affectionate  father, 

Richard  Reynolds. 


THE  THIRST  FOR  POWER  IN  MATTERS  OF 
RELIGION. 

There  is  no  craving  of  the  human  heart  more 
strongly  written  in  human  history,  than  that 
after  power.  It  is  no  more  strongly  written  in 
political  than  in  ecclesiastical  history  :  but  its 
exhibitions,  hateful  and  mischievous  everywhere, 
are  still  more  so  in  whatever  concerns  religion. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  exhibited  in 
every  religious  denomination,  to  obtain  all  the 
power  and  influence  it  can.  This  tendency  in 
the  primitive  churches  led  to  their  ruin  and  to 
the  rise  of  the  papal  power.  Every  minister  and 
teacher  and  church-officer  felt  that  if  he  had 
more  power  he  could  do  more  good,  not  remem- 
bering his  own  weakness,  and  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  power ;  not  calling  to  mind  that 
God  hatii  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  God  works  by  human  agencies,  but 
He  gives  no  right,  and  takes  away  all  pretence 
of  those  Jigencies,  or  any  flesh  to  glory  in  his 
presence." 

The  thirst  for  power,  the  rage  to  govern,  in- 
fects tnoro  or  less  the  mass  and  the  individtials 
of  every  religious  denomination  ;  it  roaches  to- 
wards everything  in  men's  conduct,  and  every- 
thing in  their  opinions.  Thus  men,  themselves 
"Weak,  fallible,  and  the  prey  of  temptation, 
strive  after  a  power  which  does  not  belong 
to  them,  which  ihoy  have  not  wisdom  to  wield, 
and  which,  if  obtained,  saps  their  morals  and 
ruins  their  souls.  How  littlo  conntonanco  is 
Sjiven  to  church  domination  by  anything  con- 
tained in  the  lives  or  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 


apostles  1  How  little  to  forms  and  ceremonies  I 
The  Jewish  religion  had  been  one  of  forms  and 
ceremonies  in  detail  without  number  ;  nearly  all 
power  was  in  the  priesthood.  All  this  had  been 
perverted  and  abused  to  the  very  utmost  extent 
of  human  wickedness.  The  Christian  dispensa- 
tion came  and  swept  off  every  vestige  of  these 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  the  whole  framework 
of  priestly  power  ;  it  re-enacted  the  whole  moral 
law,  in  terms  so  comprehensive  and  so  simple  aa 
apparently  to  leave  no  escape  to  the  evasive  in- 
genuity of  erring  man.  It  laid  down  no  long 
array  of  man's  duties  to  God  ;  but  commanded 
him  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  his 
soul,  and  all  his  mind;  and  instead  of  a  long 
line  of  man's  duties  to  his  fellow,  he  is  simply 
enjoined  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  On 
these  two  commandments"  are  made  to  "  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  There  is  no 
form  of  church  government  implied  in  these 
commands,  which  clearly  import  that  man's 
great  duty  to  God  and  his  fellow-man  can  only 
be  discharged  by  a  personal  performance.  All 
that  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
(in  the  teachings  of  Christ  there  is  nothing)  is 
so  dim  and  shadowy  in  outline,  we  are  forced  to 
I  the  conclusion  it  was  not  intended  to  set  up  au- 
!  thoritatively  any  form  of  church  government, 
'  nor  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  subject 
'  was  of  any  vital  import.  H  the  form  adopted 
by  the  apostles  and  thus  slightly  traced,  be 
deemed  obligatory,  certainly  the  manner  in  which 
:  it  is  handed  down  to  us  by  its  authors  admonish- 
!  es  that  we  should  not  mngnify  the  importance  of 
j  that  which  is  so  little  dwelt  upon  by  those  who 
j  framed  it.  It  was  because  Christ  appeared  in 
the  garb  of  poverty,  and  without  any  of  the 
power  or  pomp  or  riches  of  this  world,  that  the 
Jews  rejected  him  with  such  disdain  ;  being 
wedded  to  these  things,  they  could  not  believe 
in  the  reality  of  His  mission  who  condemned 
and  denounced  them.  This  spirit,  manifested 
so  strongly  by  the  Jews,  is  not  extinct  to  this 
day,  but  has  been  equally  visible  in  every  aee 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  with  great  diflfi- 
culty  the  flrst  converts  at  Jerusalem  could  believe 
the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  the  (MMitiles; 
that  they  could  be  brought  to  give  up  the  prac- 
tice of  cirtMuncision,  the  observance  of  days  and 
feasts,  and  other  .Jewish  forms  and  regulations, 
and  bring  themselv(\'?  to  the  simple  roquin  nvMifs 
of  a  purely  spiritual  worship.  In  reality,  no- 
thing was  left  of  Jewish  forms,  for  this  .spirit  to 
feed  upon  ;  and  to  nMuove  every  pretext  in  iv^anl 
to  days, — as,  otherwise,  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  great  propriety  in  adopting  the  Seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  day  of  Christian  wor.^hip, — 
even  that  was  changed,  lest  it  shcnild  coxxm^  to  ho 
regarded  rather  as  a  continiiance  of  the  Jewish 
Sablath  than  as  a  day  appointed  by  Chri.stian* 
for  rest  from  labor  and  for  reliiiiou?  servicei. 
The  necessity  of  that  change  is  made  pUin 
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enough  by  the  whole  history  of  Christianity ; 
even  now,  many  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  the  same  terms,  and 
under  the  same  sanctiDns  as  those  which  are  ap- 
plied in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  seventh  day. 

It  would  be  incredible,  if  the  like  were  not 
seen  upon  all  sides,  and  more  or  less  in  every 
form  of  Christianity,  how  this  spirit  of  clogging 
its  pure  system  with  excrescences,  which  in  few 
instances  have  been  of  any  use,  and  in  very 
many  of  incalculable  injury,  this  putting  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  has  prevailed  from  the  days 
of  the  apostles  down  to  this  moment.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  may  be  losing  some  of  its  strength, 
but  which  yet  exerts  its  power  with  extraordina- 
ry vigor;  having  its  root  in  some  of  the  worst 
vices  of  the  human  heart,  it  cannot  readily  be 
extirpated.  The  more  numerous  these  excres- 
cences upon  the  Christian  system,  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  pretexts  for  human  agencies,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  power.  They  were 
piled  on  for  ages  by  the  Romish  church.  Pro- 
testants have  not  only  failed  to  cast  off  all  these 
accumulations,  but  adopt  many  of  their  own  in- 
vention or  selection.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  these,  that  some  of  the  most 
violent  religious  controversies  have  been  carried 
on,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  greatest  religious 
animosity  and  uncharitableness  have  been  dis- 
played. The  Lord's  supper,  an  institution  of 
the  simplest  possible  kind,  was  the  subject  of 
rank  abuse  in  the  day  of  the  apostles,  and  has 
ever  since,  in  various  ways,  been  the  subject  of 
singular  perversion.  The  simple  emblem  of 
purification  iu  baptism  has  been  the  subject  of 
like  abuse;  and  because  a  man  may  simply 
wash  his  face  or  hands  or  feet,  or  may  bathe  his 
whole  body  in  the  water,  in  either  of  which  cases 
the  emblem  is  equally  significant,  a  controversy 
is  waged  with  heat,  not  only  whether  baptism 
implies  washing  or  bathing,  but  whether  it  car- 
ries with  it  regeneration.  The  ceremony  of 
washing  the  feet  has  been  observed  among  Ro- 
manists, in  a  manner  which  is  a  perfect  mockery 
of  that  humility  its  appointment  was  intended 
to  promote  and  signify  :  among  Protestants  it  is 
wholly  neglected.  The  fondness  for  ceremony 
and  outward  forms  does  not  reach  so  low  as  this 
act  of  humility,  which  is  as  clearly  enjoined  as 
the  Lord's  supper. 

The  beautiful  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  thus  continually  sacrificed 
by  attempts  to  improve — to  build  upon  it;  its 
progress  is  continually  impeded  by  loading  its 
movements  with  innumerable  additions  of  man's 
invention.  It  asks  none  of  these  aids  or  accom- 
paniments. It  can  live  throuo-h  all  these  abuses; 
it  can  save  many  of  those  who  are  unwittingly 
guilty  of  them.  It  requires  no  superstructure 
of  man's  devising,  no  adornment  or  trickery  of 
his  wisdom  :  it  asks  its  votaries  to  give  their  af- 
fections to  Grod,  and  their  services  to  their  fel- 


low-men :  it  asks  an  exemplification  of  its  purity 
and  power  in  their  lives  and  conversation. — New  ' 
Themes  for  the  Proiestant  Clergy.  ' 

From  Fast  Meridian.  1 
A  NEW  EXISTENCE.  ' 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

"  Oh  sololier  of  the  cross,  away  with  dreams  ! 
Briiihton  thy  brow  eternal  glory  streams, 
[n  fdith,  in  love,  in  wisdom's  steadfast  mind, 
Arise  and  leave  this  moonlight  camp  behind." 

Bis/tup  Burgess. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  disparage  the  season  of  age, 
which  so  few  reach,  over  the  hidden  pitfalls  of 
time,  it  is  unwise  to  regard  only  with  reluctance 
aud  terror,  the  transition  to  another  life.  To 
depart  from  this  world  is  as  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  our  pilgrimage,  as  to  have  entered 
it;  a  point  of  existence  not  to  be, evaded,  a  con- 
summation of  what  was  here  begun. 

Do  we  not  bear  within  ourselves,  the  essen- 
tial argument  and  proof  of  future  existence  ? 
Even  a  heathen  shall  beautifully  answer  this 
question,  the  clear  minded  Xenophon  :  "  When 
I  consider  the  boundless  activity  of  our  minds, 
the  remembrance  we  have  of  things  past,  our 
foresight  of  what  is  to  come,  when  I  reflect  on 
those  noble  discoveries  and  improvements  that 
those  mind  1  have  achieved,  I  am  persuaded,  and 
out  of  all  doubt,  that  a  nature  which  hath  in 
itself  such  excellent  things  cannot  possibly  be 
mortal." 

Is  not  this  brief  life  so  fitted  and  adjusted  to 
another,  as  to  form  but  one  existence  ?  Like 
apartments  in  a  well-arranged  mansion,  they  har- 
monize and  are  in  symmetry.    May  we  not  pass  i 
from  one  to  the  other,  with  confidence  in  the  ; 
Builder  and  Master  of  the  mansion  ?    If  the  pas- 
sage be  dark,  is  there  not  a  lamp  at  each  extrera-  1 
ity,  placed  there  by  Plis  hand  "who  hath  con-  c 
quered  Death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  [ 
to  light  through  the  Grospel  V  r 
A  saintly  man  drawing  near  his  last   hour,  ,  t 
said  to  me,  "  That   other  world  is  as  clear,  1, 
and  as  near,  as  the  entrance  into  the  next  room.  " 

Raising  his  emaciated  hand,  with  a  great  bright-  i' 
ness  of  his  eye,  he  added,  "  I  ha  l  rather  eutQf  / 
that  next  room  than  to  remain  longer  here,  for  rj 
in  that  pleasant  room  are  more  of  my  friends  ! 
than  in  this.  " 

Why  are  we  spared  so  long  ?  '^  is  sometimes'  t, 
the   half-murmuring  question  of  the  aged,  for 
whom  the  novelties  of  life  are  extinguished.  The 
remark  is  an  implication  of  unerring  wisdom.   As  ;r 
long  as  breath  is  lent,  there  will  be  some  duty  to 
perform,  some  enjoyment  to  partake,  some  right 
word  to  be  spoken,  some  prayer  to  be  sent  up-  ^ 
ward,  some  point  of  Christian  example  to  be 
made  complete.     It  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
in  our  hearts  the  motto  of  a  poet : 
'«  How  well  is  ours  : — how  long,  permit  to  Heaven."  r 
Were  our  fears  and  anxieties  less  devoted  toi 
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the  circumstances  of  leaving  this  life,  than  to  the 
dan<ier  of  fuilio";  in  Jtiio^e  duties  on  which  the 
welfare  of  a  future  one  depends,  it  were  better  for 
us  new  and  ever  afti  r. 

The  dark  winged  angel  who  is  appointed  to 
summon  us  to  a  new  existence,  is  often  arrayed 
with  imaginary  terrors,  and  represented  as  the 
foe  of  our  race.  A  quaint  writer  has  recommend- 
ed that  we  should  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Death.  "  It  would  be  indeed  wise  to  make  him 
our  friend,  to  speak  no  ill  of  him,  to  be  ready 
for  him,  and  to  meet  hira  without  fear. 

"  I  am  dying  "  said  Washington,  when  a  sharp 
sickness  of  twenty-four  hours  cut  off  his  span  of 
sixty-seven  years,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'' 
Sofuetiraes  a  new  and  strange  courage  comes  to 
the  Christian  with  death,  though  he  might  "  all 
his  lifetime  have  been  subject  to  bondage. " 
The  diffident,  who  shrank  ever  fro  n  his  fellow- 
m  m,  has  been  heard  to  open  his  mouth  boldly, 
and  to  speak  beautiful  things  of  the  world  to 
come.  To  the  weak-spirited  and  oppressed,  be 
appears  as  a  deliverer.  Tyranny  hath  power  no 
more.  The  fears  and  hopes  that  were  born  in 
dust  and  dwelt  there,  fade  away.  The  eye  that 
grows  dim  to  these  lower  skies,  kindles  with  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  " 

Friends!  brethren  and  sisters,  alieady  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  journey  to  another  life,  who 
"Nightly  pitch  the  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home,  " 

are  we  afraid  ?  Why  should  we  be  ?  Who  pro- 
vided for  us  before  we  entered  this  state  of  pro- 
bation ?  Whose  eye  "  saw  our  substance  yet  be- 
ingimpc.vfect?"  Who  took  care  of  us  when  we 
knew  Him  not?  Will  he  forget  us  now  that  we 
are  his  servants  ? 

To  loosen  the  bonds  of  affection,  and  dep-irt 
from  those  who  are  most  dear,  needs  the  exercise 
of  a  strong,  implicit  faith.  If  there  are  any  in 
that  circle,  whose  helplessness  or  absorbing  love 
render  thorn  apparently  dependent  on  us  for  pro- 
tection or  happiness,  let  us  endeavor  serenely  to 
leave  them  on  the  Everlasting  arm. 

A  statesman  during  a  disastrcJus  period  in 
the  civil  wars  of  England,  being  appointed  to  a 
foreign  embassy,  was  listening  to  the  violent  tu- 
mult of  a  stormy  sea,  the  night  before  his  em- 
barkation, and  reflecting  on  the  perilous  condition 
of  his  native  land,  until  his  troubled  mind  for- 
b  ide  sleep.  A  confidential  servant  who  accom- 
panied him,  perceiving  his  distress,  said 

Sir,  do  you  not  think  God  governed  the 
world  well,  befv)re  you  came  ifito  it  ?  " 
Undoubtedly. 

Sir  do  you  not  think  he  will  govern  it  as 
well  when  you  are  gono  out  of  it?  " 
Certainly.  " 
"  Sir,  j)ray  excuse  mo,  but  do  you  not  think 
that  you  may  trust  Him  to  govern  it  (juit  as 
well,  while  you  do  live  ?  " 

The  reproof  overcame  his  perturbation,  who 


was  about  to  undertake  a  tempestuous  voyage, 
biirdened  with  heavy  cnres.  Its  spirit  might  in- 
struct us.  For  those  whom  we  contemplate  leav- 
ing with  such  anxiety,  we  might  be  powerless  to 
protect  if  we  remained  behind. 

The  calamities  of  life  would  overtake  them, 
sickness  would  smite  them,  and  sorrow  find  a 
passage  to  their  hearts,  and  we  could  not  shield 
them.  We  could  not  deliver  our  darling  from 
the  lion.  "  We  would,  therefore,  confidently 
trust  them  and  ourselves  lo  an  Almighty  Hand, 
and  filled  with  holy  faith,  respond  to  the  word? 
of  a  powerful  writer,  "We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  death  but  to  defy  it,  to  lift  up  our  heads 
and  look  above  it." 

He  is  but  the  mere  loosener  of  the  cords 
that  moor  us  to  the  shores  of  time,  the  dissolver 
of  the  cement  that  attaches  to  the  things  that 
peii'-h  in  the  using. 

What  we  have  to  do  with  it,  is  to  despise  it ; 
not  to  prepare  to  meet  it,  but  to  prepare  to  meet 
our  God. 

Nature  might  herself  instruct  us,  by  the  calm 
aspect  with  which  she  meets  her  own  changes. 
"How  qti  et  shoA's  the  wooHland  scene  ! 

Each  flower  and  tree,  its  duty  done, 
Reposing  in  decay  ser  ne, 

h\k^^  holy  mt  n  v\  h  n  a<;c  is  won, 
Such  calm  oi  l  a^e,  as  conscifncf  pure 

And  se'f  commoid  ng  h  arts  »nsuri', 
Waiting  th   siirnmonsof  th-  sky, 

Content  to  live  and  not  afraiti  to  die." 

Content,  and  not  afraid.  That  is  a  blessed 
Christian  motto.  Yet  we  would  add  still  more. 
Should  we  not  be  happy  to  pass- into  wha»«'vcr 
state  of  existenc3  God  shall  designate?  Lodk 
at  the  bird.  It  hath  gathered  i\citherinto  store- 
house or  barn.  Its  food  hath  been  from  the 
garner  of  the  broad,  green  earth,  and  its  life  a 
music-strain.  The  blasts  of  autumn  come.  Its 
empty  nest  trembles  amid  the  leafless  bcughf. 
It  must  speed  its  way  to  another  clime.  l>oes 
it  linger?  Does  it  doubt  ?  Nay.  it  spreads  au 
unreluctant  wing  into  the  traetle-s  ether. 

So  go  thou  forth,  0  Soul  I  It  is  God's  univcrf-e. 
Thou  can'st  not  pass  beyotid  His  jurisdiction. 

His  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  Jjiving  or 
dying  we  would  obey  the  eloquent  injunction  of 
the  prophet,  to  "seek  him  who  malxofh  the 
seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  tnrneth  tlie  shadowof 
death  into  the  morning."  T.et  us  bring  our  will 
into  conformity  with  His  will,  nnd  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  dying  prayer  of  Bishop  .lewcl, 
"Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depnrt  in  peace." 

"  Lord,  suffer  thy  servant  to  come  unto  thee." 

"  Lord,  receive  my  spirit.  " 

"  I  have  not  so  lived,  as  to  bo  akhamod  of 
having  lived  ;  neither  do  1  fear  death,  for  God 
is  merciful.  Father  thy  will  be  deno.  Thy 
will  1  say,  and  not  mine." 

"  Lo,  this  is  niy  day.  To  day  shall  \  quickly 
oome  unto  thee.  This  day  shall  1  see  tn y  Lord  .lo- 
SUH — thou  O  1/ord,  who  hast  b  en  njy  only  hope." 
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But  iu  what  attitude  shall  we  stand,  and  how 
shall  we  occupy  ourselves,  when  the  time  and 
strength  for  active  service  have  passed  away? 
The  answer  is,  Wait. 

The  waiting  graces  are  beautiful.  They  im- 
ply readiness.  We  cannot  quietly  wait  any 
great  event  for  which  we  are  unprepared.  Let 
us  have  oil  in  our  lamps  and  cherish  every  gen- 
tle and  holy  affection. 

Wait  I  It  is  an  honorable  service.  An  an- 
cient warrior  put  on  his  armour  and  braced  him- 
self upright  when  the  footstep  of  death  stole 
upon  him,  I  have  never  turned  my  back  on 
any  foe,  while  I  lived/'  v^aid  he,  "  and  I  will 
look  the  last  one  in  the  face.'' 

Wait  bravely,  therefore,  in  Christian  armour, 
the  opening  of  that  gate  which  leads  to  a  higher 
existence. 

Wait,  with  a  smile,  the  ministry  of  the  last 
messenger. 

Ask  not  when  he  cometh,  or  where  or  in  what 
manner.  Stipulate  nothing.  Poor  pensioner 
on  God's  free  mercy,  question  not,  distrust  not. 
His  time  is  the  best  time. 

When  it  shall  come,  may  we  have  grace  to  let 
the  frail  tent  of  this  body  calmly  fall,  and  put- 
ting our  hand  into  the  pierced  hand  of  a  Re- 
deemer, with  a  song  of  praise,  go  forth  to  "  the 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  1.5,  1855. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  describes 
the  improvements  in  Printing,  which  he  witnessed 
in  a  recent  visit  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Paris. 

Among  the  objects  at  present  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  professional  man  as  well  as  of  all 
visitors  to  Paris,  might  be  mentioned  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  or  the  collections  of  objects  of 
manufactures,  fine  arts,  &c.,  now  made  through 
the  influence  of  the  Emperor.  The  many  points 
of  interest  which  it  presented,  the  beauty  of  its 
articles,  and  the  varied  thoughts  which  such  a 
collection  would  naturally  excite,  might  all  be 
found  worthy  of  description,  but  I  must  limit 
myself  to  the  mention  of  one  article,  which,  from 
its  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  scientific 
medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of 
learning,  may  be  regarded  as  coming  more  prop- 
erly within  the  limits  of  the  discourse  of  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  I  allude  to  the  improvements  in 
printing.  With  all  the  additions  that  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  this  important  and  universally 
useful  art,  it  has  yet  been  felt  that  the  progress  of 
machinery  had  not  been  brougt  to  bear  sufficient- 
ly on  the  composition  and  distribution  of  type, 


to  enable  the  printer  to  set  an  author's  thoughts 
to  letters,  with  a  rapidity  which  should  corres- 
pond with  the  rapid  progres  of  the  age.    The  tel- 
egraph, it  is  true,  prints  our  words  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  uttered,  and  sends  them  flying  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  with  lightning  speed ; 
whilst  steam  strikes  off  its  thousand  impressions 
per  hour,  and  traverses  oceans  in  a  few  days  to  i 
expedite  the  dissemination  of  useful  learning.  ■ 
Still,  this  is  not  fast  enough.    The  extension  of  ' 
knowledge  has  been  delayed,  and  the  mighty  tor- 
rent of  ideas  has  been  checked,  by  the  fact  that 
between  the  outpourings  of  an  active  mind,  and  1 
the  impression  of  its  ideas  on  paper,  there  stood  1 
the  slow,  heavy,  lumbering  mass  of  human  hands  i 
in  the  persons  of  compositors,  who,  though  won- 
derfully nimble,  are  yet  unequal  to  the  task 
thrown  upon  them.    This  obstacle,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent, is  about  to  be  removed,  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  begins  to  indicate  sufficiently  clearly 
its  power  of  multiplying  the  rapidity  of  action, 
if  it  does  not  supplant  the  compositor's  fingers. 
The  machine  that  is  to  accomplish  this  has  now 
assumed  a  tangible  shape,  in  the  ingenious  inven- 
tion of  Christian  Sorenson,  of  Copenhagen.  Eight 
years  since,  this  mechanician,  brought  into  notice 
his  "  Machine  compositoire,"  which  enabled  him 
to  set  up  type  with  considerable  rapid  ty.  Like 
most  primary  inventions,  it  was,  however,  not 
perfect,  and  required  the  improvements  which 
time  and  experience  always  add.    Now,  he  has 
brought  it  to  such  a  condition  that  one  man  can, 
by  a  very  simple  mechanism,  set  up  sixteen  lines 
in  four  minutes,  or  four  lines  in  a  minute,  or 
about  one  letter  in  a  second,  and  then,  having 
done  this,  can  slide  all  the  tjpe  into  a  common 
receptacle,  and  rearrange,  or  distribute  them,  let- 
ter by  letter,  in  their  proper  places.    Those  of 
you  who  are  familiar  with  printing  will  readily 
understand  the  wonders  of  this,  and  those  who 
are  not,  need  only  remember  that,  in  printing, 
all  the  letters  are  united  indiscriminately,  yet  re- 
quire to  be  subsequently  so  arranged  for  future 
use  that  all  the  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  should  be  assorted 
by  themselve?,  and  this  is  now  done  by  the  ma- 
chine compositoire  with  great  accuracy  and  rapid- 
ity.   Without  entering  into  a  minute  descriptionr 
of  it,  I  would  mention  that  its  general  appear- 
ance and  arrangement  is  as  follows:  A  small  ma- 
hogany case  about  half  the  size  of  a  piano,  presents 
at  one  end  a  number  of  keys,  which,  like  those 
of  the  musical  instrument,  represent  certain  let- 
ters.   These,  when  played  on  by  the  compositor's 
fingers,  are  so  arranged  as  to  open  little  slides 
beneath  boxes  in  which  the  type  have  been  slid 
by  the  machinery,  and  whence  they  readily  slip 
into  th  ir  position  in  the  "  stick,  "  or  into  the 
formation  of  a  word.    The  means  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  is  as  follows :  Each  type,  inclu- 
ding stops,  &c.,  has  a  notch  or  groove  on  its  side, 
which  corresponds  with  the  perforations  in  a  re- 
volving plate.    Thus  A  has  one  notch,  B  two, 
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&c., ;  these  tjpe  being  once  placed  indiscrimi- 
nately in  a  large  funnel-shaped  piece  on  the 
top  of  the  machine,  are  shaken  so  that  they 
slide  to  the  end  of  the  funnel  ;  where,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  little  grooves,  they  are  gradually 
made  to  assume  the  vertical  position,  with  such 
certainty  that  the  letter  end  of  the  type  comes 
uppermost.  The  flat  plate  with  perforations  cor- 
responding to  the  grooves  in  each  type,  is  con- 
stantly revolving  bene  ith  the  end  of  the  funnel, 
and  as  the  valve  underneath  each  opening  is 
touched  by  the  piano  key  as  played  on  by  the 
compositor,  the  proper  letter  at  once  slips  into  its 
place  on  the  stick,  the  stick  becomes  filled,  or 
one  line  is  set  up  ;  it  is  pushed  out  of  the  way 
and  another  takes  its  place,  until  a  whole  page  or 
form  is  ready  fi^r  the  press.  This  machine,  as 
far  as  its  cotnposing  powers,  is,  I  believe,  pretty 
generally  known;  but  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  the  distributing  or  rearranging  of  the  type 
when  in  pi "  according  to  the  letters,  has 
seemed  insuperable  until  the  attempt  of  Mr.  So- 
renson.  A  very  slight  modification  of  the  com- 
posing arrangement  now  enables  it  to  distribute 
with  equal  faciiit}^,  and  bids  fair  to  give  him  a 
reputation  as  wide  spread  and  lasting  as  that  of 
the  letters  he  seems  to  have  imbued  with  the  in- 
stinct of  knowing  their  proper  place,  either  in  a 
word  or  in  a  "  case,  "  The  cost  of  the  machine 
with  '200  kilogrammes  of  proper  type,  was,  he 
informed  me,  7000  francs,  or  $1400.  The  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  the  perfection  of  which 
this  machine  is  capable,  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
nor  the  influence  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  in 
various  ways.  See,  for  a  moment,  how  it  would 
reduce  the  perfection  of  phonographic  reporting 
to  the  position  of  an  art  behind  the  age.  Suppose 
that  a  series  of  type  are  prepared  and  carried  by 
the  compositor  into  the  legislative  hall,  the  court 
of  justice,  or  even  to  the  medical  lecture-room. 
The  speaker  would  take  his  stand,  and  the  com- 
positor his  seat,  and  as  fast  as  any  one  could  dic- 
tate to  an  amanuensis,  so  fast  would  the  compos- 
itor, playing  on  the  keys  of  his  instrument,  place 
in  type  the  words  as  they  flow  from  the  speak- 
er's mouth.  Let  us  suppose  him  in  the  position 
of  a  lawyer  in  a  court  of  justice ;  his  speech,  slow- 
ly delivered,  would  be  set  up  as  spoken,  the  form 
quickly  transferred  to  the  printing-office,  placed 
upon  one  of  '*  lloe's  last  fast  presses,  "  ten  thou- 
sand impressions  struck  off  per  hour,  and  actual- 
ly circulated  in  extra  Ledgers  before  the  honor- 
able counsellor  had  dined  and  prepared  himself 
to  read  it.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see 
the  limits  to  which  such  progress  must  lead. 

^  DiKn, — On  Seventh  day  morning,  the  21th  of 
Eleventh  month  last,  .Iksse  Cook,  .Ik.,  a  nieinber 
of  JVlonalUMi  Particular  and  INlonlhly  Meetings,  in 
the  54lh  yi^ar  ol"  his  age. 

 ,  ISuddenly,  on  Third  day  morning  the  llth 

iiif^t.,  Anna  Millkr,  youngest  daiighter  ol"  SiMh  J. 
and  Knuna  Kidgway  Comly,  aged  about  1 1  months. 


Died,  On  the  30th  of  last  month,  after  a  long, 
protracted  and  severe  illness,  at  the  residence  of 
her  parents  in  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  Co..  in  the 
29th  year  of  her  age,  Ruth  Ann  Shoemaker, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Phebe  Shoemaker,  mem- 
bers of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  OATH. 

There  are  some  errors  in  human  estimates  of 
things  which  seem  to  be  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  which  present  themselves  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  and  under  every  form  of  civilization. 
Among  these  is  the  popular  notion  of  the  value 
and  obligation  of  an  oath.  The  false  teachers 
among  the  Jews  made  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  consist  entirely  in  the  thing  or  being  appealed 
to  in  its  form.  Thus,  to  swear  by  the  altar  was 
nothing;  but  by  the  gift  upon  it  made  a  man  a 
debtor. 

It  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  remind  those  who 
are  at  all  conversant  with  the  practices  of  courts, 
and  the  tergiversations  of  witnesses,  that  the 
same  error  is  alive  now.  Various  modes  must 
be  taken  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men  to  tell 
"the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth."  Different  sects  of  Christians  have 
different  editions  of  the  scriptures  presented  to 
them,  and  some  are  not  deemed  securely  holden, 
unless  a  particular  emblem  is  exhibited  upon  the 
cover.  Of  course  the  courts  and  the  law  do  not 
recognize  this  sort  of  casuistry,  or  admit  the 
absurd  distinction.  The  o>>ject  of  the  law  and 
of  the  custom  of  the  courts  is  to  reach  the  con- 
science of  the  witness,  and  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  bound  to  testify  truly.  The  man  who 
testifies  under  oath,  and  he  who  affirms,  arc  alike 
subjected  to  the  legal  penalties  of  perjury,  for 
false  testimony.  The  object  of  administering  an 
oath  is  to  get  at  the  truth,  and,  failing  in  that, 
to  subject  the  uttcrcr  of  falsehood  to  punishment. 
The  first  object  is  of  course  the  more  important, 
and,  for  this  reason,  deference  is  paid  to  the  prc- 
I  judices  of  witnesses,  and  to  their  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath. 

Every  thing  of  human  devisal  is  liable  to  error, 
and  very  little,  if  any,  unmixed  good  can  be 
obtained.  Our  best  intentions  may  be  perverted  ; 
and  consequently  the  deference  to  prcjudioe. 
above  noted,  has  led  to  the  encouragement  and 
perpetuation  of  error  in  narrow  minds.  Ho  who 
takes  an  oath,  calls  upon  heaven  to  witness  his 
truth.  But  whatever  we  say,  and  whatever  wc 
do,  is  done  in  the  same  awful  presence,  and  no 
omission  of  any  formality  can  conceal  us  (rom 
the  all-seeing  eye.  If  it  were  possible  to  avoid 
this  knowledge  by  avoiding  an  oath,  tlie  easuj>try 
and  mental  reservations  of  some  weak  minded 
witnesses  might  not  scorn  so  absurd  as  ihey 
now  do. 

No  doubt  these  considerations  had  their  weight 
in  determining  tl)o  liighly  rc^peetaMe  bod?  of 
Friends  to  discontinue  the  use  of  judicial  oath?. 
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And  in  their  form  of  affinnation,  all  the  neces- 
sary features  of  an  oath  are  preserved.  They 
consent  to  the  penalties  of  perjury,  and  they 
acknowledge  their  oiiligation,  on  the  witness 
stand  as  in  all  other  i^ituations,  to  speak  the 
truth.  Whether  or  not  we  partake  of  their 
scruples  in  relation  to  the  subject,  we  must  admit 
that  their  ex;imple  has  certainly  tended  to  the 
enlighrenment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
upon  the  subject. 

While  we  do  not  seek  to  change  the  mode 
which  now  obtains  in  the  administration  of  the 
form  of  oath  or  affirmation  in  legal  proceedinirs, 
there  are  some  regards  in  which  the  practice  of 
our  government  might  be  very  properly  altered. 
We  allude  to  the  oaths  which  are  required  in 
the  C'JStom  House,  and  we  nnj  add,  many  other 
mere  formalities  in  the  public  offices.  There  is 
really  no  necessity  of  swearing,  for  instance,  to 
an  invoice.  Nor  is  there  any  punishment  for  the 
fact  of  perjury  when  smuggling  is  detected. 
The  goods  are  forfeit,  and  other  penalties  are 
incurr.id  ■  but  the  punishment  is  for  the  attempt 
to  overreach  the  government,  and  not  for  the 
perjury.  The  oath  does  nothing  but  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  adminis- 
tering it.  There  is  no  reverence  and  no  solem- 
nity, and  there  can  be  none.  The  whole  sounds 
like  the  cry  of  the  Mahometan  fruit-vender,  *'In 

the  nime  of  the    prophet  figs!"     If  the 

antiquated  and  irreverent  custom  could  be  abol- 
ished, the  value  of  a  man's  word,  in  all  mere 
business  transactions,  would  be  raised,  and  the 
value  of  an  oath  or  solemn  affirmation,  on  proper 
occasions,  would  be  better  appreciated. — Ameri- 
ca7i  and  Gazette. 


MEDITATIONS  ON  DEW. 

''Soon  as  the  evening  comes  this  penetrating 
and  invisible  moisture  embalms  each  herb  and 
flower,  and  fruit  that  grows  :  when  sultry  heats 
and  winds  have  caused  the  various  tribes  of  veg- 
etation to  languish  and  pine  with  sickly  drought, 
this  wondrous  cordial  falls  upon  their  drooping 
heads  and  makes  them  blow  afresh  in  health  and 
beauty.  But  how  admirable  !  this  gentle  dew 
when  it  distils  its  treasures  into  Nature's  cup,  is 
neither  heard  by  the  quickest  ear,  nor  seen  by 
the  sharpest  eye  ;  it  makes  no  noise,  it  makes  no 
show.  What  a  striking  emblem  is  this,  of  that 
divine  anointing  from  above,  which  descends  on 
heavenly  souls  !  The  Lord  says  by  Hosea,  his 
prophet,  "  I  will  be  as  the  dew  on  Israel,  " — 
heavenly  dew.  This  is  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whirlwind  of  fleshly  works  and  passions. 

As  the  dew  falls  when  all  is  still,  when  all  is 
wrapped  in  silence,  so  it  is  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh,  with  its  noisy  workings,  that  this  sacred 
unction  distils  upon  the  soul,  and  causes  it  to 
grow  a3  the  lily  and  send  forth  its  fragrant  odors 
as  the  Viuj  of  Lebanon. 


Let  Christians  then  learn  from  the  foregoing 
considerations  that  still  streams  are  the  deepest, 
let  them  learn  more  and  more  to  be  like  Mary  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  be  more  concerned  in  re- 
ceiving from  him,  than  to  be  offering  the  sacri- 
fice of  fools.  "  C.  Phillips. 


GRANVILLE  SHARP. 

"  The  lives  of  some  men  may  be  contemplated 
in  their  opinions  and  private  studies;  of  others, 
in  their  exertions  and  public  concerns.  It  is 
rarely  that  the  world  beholds  the  union  of  un- 
ceasing action  and  unwearied  study  ;  still  more 
rarely  does  it  enjoy  the  sight  of  such  united 
power  devoting  itself,  at  once  meekly  and  reso- 
lutely, in  the  fear  of  God,  to  the  best  good  of 
man.  Yet  such  was  the  character  of  Granville 
Sharp. 

Such  are  the  remarks  made  by  the  biographer 
of  Mr.  Sharp  in  entering  upon  the  consid<'ration 
of  his  character — a  character  to  which  I  feel, 
with  depressing  sensibility,  no  justice  can  be 
done  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  these  biogra- 
phical notices.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Sharp,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  born  in  Durham,  on  the  10th  of  Nov., 
1735.  In  1750  he  left  Durham,  having  been 
apprenticed  to  a  linen  draper  of  London.  At 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  engaged  in  a 
linen  factory,  and  it  was  at  this  period  he  made 
his  first  advances  in  learning.  Having  a  series 
of  controversies  with  a  scholar  in  London,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  upon  some  disputed  doctrines 
in  the  iNew  Testament,  his  antagonist  denied  the 
correctness  of  our  translation  j  whereupon,  Mr. 
Sharp,  with  that  singleness  of  purpose  which 
attended  him  through  life,  to  spare  no  labors  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  immediately  set  upon  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  with  so  much  success  that 
he  some  years  afterwards  published  a  small  work 
upon  the  Greek  Article.  A  controversy  of  a 
similar  character  with  a  learned  Jew,  led  him  to 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  June,  1758,  he  obtained  a  subordinate  ap- 
pointment in  the  Ordinance  office.  From  this 
time  to  1765,  little  is  known  of  him,  except  that 
he  was  pushing  his  studies  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  untiring- 
industry.  In  this  latter  year,  a  circumstance 
happened  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
whole  life,  and  which  has  caused  him  to  bo 
looked  up  to  by  a  grateful  posterity  as  the  pio- 
neer in  the  great  and  glorious  reform,  then  com- 
menced, of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  England  ; 
then  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  and 
finally,  in  1834,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  1765,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lisle  had 
brought  to  England,  from  Barbadoes,  an  African, 
whom  he  claimed  as  his  slave^  by  the  name  of 
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Johnathan  Strona;.  He  treated  him  in  a  very 
cruel  manner,  and  beat  him  so  severely  over  the 
head  aa  to  cause  his  head  to  swell  ;  from  this  a 
serious  disorder  fell  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  master  to  the  charities  of  the 
world.  In  this  situation  he  applied  to  Wm. 
Sharp,  surgeon,  the  brother  of  Granville,  and  in 
process  of  time  was  cured.  When  cured,  his 
so-called  owner,  who  had,  in  his  sickness,  aban- 
doned him,  met  him,  and  seeing  him  so  well  and 
strong,  claimed  him  as  his  property.  He  fled  to 
some  friends  for  protection,  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  case  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  Gmnville 
Sharp,  and  enlisted  all  the  energies  of  his  soul. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  great  exertions,  he 
finally  obtained  the  full  release  of  the  man. 

But  Mr.  Sharp  saw  that  the  case  of  poor 
Strong  was  but  one  of  many  similar  cases  that 
existed  in  England,  and  of  his  labors  in  this 
great  department  of  humanity,  we  will  quote 
the  words  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review:" 

"  Regardless  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  ex- 
posed himself,  both  in  his  person  and  his  for- 
tune, Mr.  Sharp  stood  forward  in  every  case  as 
the  courageous  friend  of  the  poor  Africans  in 
England,  in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  of 
Yorke  and  Talbot,  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general  for  the  time  being.  This  opinion  had 
been  acted  upon  ;  and  so  high  was  its  authority 
that,  after  it  had  been  made  public,  it  was  held 
as  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  that  a  slave, 
neither  by  baptism  nor  arrival  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  acquires  freedom,  but  may  be  legally 
forced  back  to  the  plantations.  Discouraged  by 
Judge  Blackstone,  and  several  other  eminent 
lawyers,  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  three  years  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  Hlnglish  law,  that  he 
might  render  himself  the  more  effectual  advocate 
of  these  friendless  strangers.  In  his  work, 
entitled  ^  A  Representation  of  the  Injustice  and 
Dangerous  Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery  in 
England, '  published  in  the  year  17G9,  and  after- 
warJs,  in  his  learned  and  laborious  'Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Villannge,^  he  refuted  the 
opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot  by  unanswerable 
arguments,  and  neutralized  their  authority  by 
the  counter-opinion  of  the  great  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  who  many  years  before  had  deci- 
ded that,  as  force  could  be  used  against  no  man 
in  England  without  a  legal  process,  every  slave 
coming  into  England  became  free,  inasmuch  as 
the  laws  of  England  recognized  the  distinction 
between  person  and  property  as  perpetual  and 
saered.  Finally,  in  the  great  case  of  Somerset, 
which  was  argued  at  three  difl'crcnt  sittings  in  Jan- 
uary, in  Febru;iry,  and  in  May  of  the  year  177'2 
(the  opiruon  of  the  judges  having  been  taken  \ipon 
the  pleadings,)  it  was  at  last  ascertained  and  de- 
.clared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  that,  ns  soon  as 
ever  any  slave  set  his  foot  upon  lU)glish  terri- 
tory, he  became  free.  Among  the  heroc^s  and 
sages  of  Jiritish  slory,  wo  cau  think  of  few 


whom  we  should  feel  a  greater  glow  ('f  honest 
pride  in  claiming  as  an  ancestor,  than  the  man 
to  whom  we  owe  our  power  of  repeating  with 
truth — 

'Slaves  cannot  brfathe  in  England;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  tbfy  are  free; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall.  *  " 

After  this,  Mr,  Sharp  interested  himself  very 
much  in  the  cause  of  slavery  in  America,  and 
corresponded  with  that  great-hearted  philanthro- 
pist Anthony  Benezet,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr. 
Rush  and  others.  During  all  this-  time  he  was 
merely  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  office  ;  but  an 
incident  soon  occurred  which  prevented  him  from 
remaining  in  it  any  longer — an  incident  which 
showed  a  scrupulous  integrity,  a  transparent 
beauty  of  character,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful  to 
behold.  He  had  long  witnessed  with  gre:.t  soli- 
citude the  difficulties  between  England  and  her 
then  American  colonies,  and  sympathized  en- 
tirely with  the  latter,  justly  holding  the  senti- 
ment "  our  country,  ri^ht  or  wrong,"  to  be  an 
abominable  one.  Accordingly,  in  1774,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  A  Declaration  of  the 
People's  Natural  Rights  to  a  share  in  the  Legis- 
lature," the  very  thing  for  which  WE  so  strenu- 
ously contended.  When,  theiefore,  hostilities 
actually  occurred,  and  he  saw  that  he  would  be 
obliged,  by  his  official  station,  to  be  instrumental 
in  furnishing  munitions  of  war  to  the  troops  of 
his  own  country,  which  he  deemed  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  he  at  once  resigned  his  public  office, 
though  he  had  been  in  it  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  was  fitted  for  no  other  employment — had 
none  in  view — and  had  spent  all  his  paternal  in- 
heritancg,  and  the  excess  of  his  salary  above  his 
own  wants,  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy. How  refreshing  to  witness  such  in- 
stances of  strictly  conscientious  conduct  !  But 
that  God  in  whom  he  trusted  did  not  leave  him 
to  want.  His  brothers,  who  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  highly  applauded  his  course,  and 
cordially  invited  him  to  partake  of  their  bounty 
to  any  extent,  and  for  any  duration.  He  accepted 
their  kind  invitation  for  the  time,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

Granville  Sharp  now  took  an  increased  interest 
in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tiaile,  in  connection 
with  which  an  instance  of  horrible  cruelty  had 
been  brought  to  light,  which  has  harJIy  its  paral- 
lel on  the  page  of  history.  The  sliip  Zoug  sailed 
from  Africa,  with  44l^  slaves  on  board,  for  the 
island  of  Janiaica.  Many  had  <lieil  on  the  v 
age,  and  wlun  they  got  in  sight  of  Jamaica,  a 
large  nunibt>r  were  sick.  *•  Tho  master  of  tlie 
ship  then  called  ti  gi  ther  the  offuvrj*,  and  toM 
them  tliat,  if  the  sick  slaves  died  a  natural 
death,  the  loss  would  fall  on  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  but  if  they  were  (hroicu  ah'rc  »'»^^»  (hr  .«r(i, 
it  would  be  the  loss  of  the  underwriters."  Ao- 
cortlingly,  they  proceeded  to  tlieir  horrid  work, 
ttud  actually  threw  overboard  into  the  sea  OXK 
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HUNDRKD    AND    THIRTY-TWO    HUMAN  BEINGS, 

ALIVE  !  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  did  much 
to  arouse  the  nation  to  the  character  of  the 
abominable  traffic,  and  Granville  Sharp  never 
ceased  laboring  for  its  abolition  till  he  saw  the 
object  of  his  wishes  attained. 

Another  event  which  distinguishes  the  life  of 
Mr.  Sharp,  occurred  about  the  year  1787 — it 
was  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  free  blacks 
at  Sierra  Lsone.  In  consequence  of  his  own 
benevolent  exertions,  a  large  number  of  slaves 
had  been  freed  in  England,  aud  being  brought 
up  to  no  trade,  they  became  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  public  charity.  These  he  had  sent 
to  Sierra  Leone  at  his  own  expense,  and  thus 
mav  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
COLONY  AT  THAT  PLACE.  In  this  same  year 
the  society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was 
a  prominent  member,  and  in  which  he  continued 
to  labor  with  unabated  zeal  till  his  death.  Soon 
after  this,  a  number  of  Christians  of  different 
denominations  conferred  together  about  forming 
a  Bible  Society,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety," in  1804,  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  the 
first  chairman.  *'  Perhaps  it  would  not  have 
been  possible,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  the  historian  of 
the  society,  "  to  find,  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions, a  man  in  whom  the  qualities  requisite 
for  the  tirst  chairman  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  were  so  completely  united,  as  they 
were  in  this  eminent  philanthopist."  But  it  is 
not  possible,  in  our  limited  space,  to  go  further 
into  detail  in  the  life  of  this  excellent  man.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  in  every  good  cause— in  every 
thing  that  tends  to  honor  God  and  bless  man — 
he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  labored  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  Crh  of  July,  1813. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  write  a  eulogy  upon  Mr. 
Sharp's  character.  What  it  was  will  be  suffi- 
ciently seen  from  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 
As  a  scholar,  he  stood  very  high  ;  indeed,  it  was 
wonderful  how  he  accomplished  so  much  in  litera- 
ture, while  he  labored  so  assiduously  in  every 
prominent  object  of  benevolence.  But  though 
his  writings  were  numerous,  and  had  many  read- 
ers at  the  time,  and  exerted  great  influence,  yet, 
as  most  of  them  were  pamphlets,  and  were  writ- 
ten for  temporary  purposes,  they  are  not  much 
referred  to  now.  Among  them,  however,  are 
ncany  that  are  not  ephemeral.  Such  are  his 
"  Remarks  on  Several  Important  Prophecies," 
"  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  De&nite  Article  in 
the  New  Testament,"     Remarks  on  Duelling," 

An  Account  of  the  Division  of  the  English  Na- 
tion into  Hundreds  and  Tithings,''  "On  Per- 
sonal Liberty,"  "A  Declaration  of  the  People's 
l^atural  Right  to  a  Share  of  the  Legislature," 
&c.  &c.  In  his  memoirs,  is  a  list  of  sixty-one 
publications  on  various  subjects  of  law,  religion^  j 


classical  literature,  morals  and  philanthropy.  In- 
deed, a  life  of  greater  activity,  usefulness  and 
benevolence,  the  world  has  never  witnessed. — 

Cleveland  s  Literature  of  the  \%th  century. 

[From  the  National  Magazine.] 
THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Embracing  within  its  pale  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  people,  and  being  the  national 
Church  of  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the  world's 
affairs,  the  Greek  Church  has  ordinarily  no  little 
interest.  Closely  connected  with  the  origin,  and 
greatly  affecting  and  affected  by  the  results  of 
the  Crimean  war,  it  is  just  now  exciting  much 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  attention  in  our 
own  country  as  well  as  in  b.ngland  and  the  other 
countries  more  immediately  affected  by  the  con- 
duct and  results  of  that  war.  For,  far  distant 
from  the  field  as  we  may  be,  as  republicans  and 
as  Protestants  we  will  be  affected  by  what  is 
really  the  politico-religious  war  between  Russia 
f  and  Rome — the  seven-hilled  city  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Petersburgb. 

The  Greek  Church  is  ordinarily  considered  a 
schism  from  the  Latin  or  Romish  Church.  Even 
after  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Roman  empire  from  Rome  to  Cnnstan'inople, 
there  were  hot  and  ill-concealed  jealousies  and 
conflicts  between  the  chief  bishops  (patriarchs) 
of  the  two  cities.  The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople claimed  higher  dignity  and  superior  autho- 
rity, in  consequence  of  his  being  over  the  see  in 
which  were  the  court  and  the  imperial  residence. 
The  patriarch  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  based 
his  claim  to  the  supremacy  upon  the  antiquity 
and  wealth  of  his  see  and  his  successorship  to 
St.  Peter.  For  several  centuries  there  were  now 
and  then  quite  violent  disturbances  between  these 
dignitaries  and  their  adherents.  In  the  ninth 
century  a  wide  and  most  notable  breach  occurred; 
but  it  was  not  until  in  the  eleventh  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ex-communication  of  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  an  open  and 
entire  separation  took  place  between  the  Churches 
of  the  Levant  and  that  of  the  West.  Proposals 
have  been  repeatedly  made  for  uniting  the  two 
communions;  but  the  hatred  of  the  Latins  to 
the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  has 
hitherto  been  insuperable. 

At  present  the  Greek  Church  embraces  nearly 
all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia — in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America — and  some  twelve  or  more 
millions  of  people  residing  in  Turkey,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Africa.  It  includes  a  population  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions, 
and  subsists  in  the  form  of  several  sects  or  divi- 
sions, separated,  however,  by  lesser  differences 
in  doctrine  and  ceremonies  than  the  various  de- 
nominations of  our  Protestant  Church.  The 
largest,  and  to  us  most  interesting  division,  is  the 
Russian ;  and  after  having  stated  some  facts 
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with  reference  to  the  Greek  Church  in  general, 
we  shall  add  something  with  respect  to  the  Kusso- 
Greek  Church  in  particular — simply  premising 
that  the  Greek  Church  everywhere,  in  learning 
and  piety,  is  hardly  the  shadow  of  what  it  was 
in  former  times. 

The  following  statements  will  exhibit  the 
main  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  do  not 
usually  baptize  their  children  until  three,  six, 
ten,  or  even  fifteen  years  of  age;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered almost  sure  damnation  if  they  die  un- 
baptized.  Their  form  of  baptism  is  a  treble 
immersion.  They  require  the  laity  to  receive  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  administer  it  even 
to  infants.  They  re-baptize  those  admitted  from 
the  Romish  communion  to  their  own.  They 
deny  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son,  insisting  that  it  is  only  from  the  Father. 
They  exclude  from  their  sacraments  the  Romish 
ones  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction,  and 
have  no  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Host. 
They  deny  that  auricular  confession  (private  con- 
fession to  a  priest)  is  required  by  any  divine 
precept.  They  deny  that  there  is  any  such  place 
as  purgatory,  though  they  pray  for  the  dead. 
They  deuy  that  the  Pope  has  any  special  autho- 
rity, and  at  set  times,  in  their  ceremonies,  hand 
him  over  to  the  "  evil  one.^'  They  have  no  very 
holy  horror  of  dissolutions  of  the  marriage  tic. 
They  condemn,  however,  all  fourth  marriages. 
They  deny  that  either  usury  or  fornication  are 
mortal  sins.  They  hold  that  such  as  may  have 
taken  holy  orders  may  become  laymen  again, 
and  they  approve  the  marriage  of  their  priests — 
provided  that  they  marry  before  ordination. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  Episcopal.  The  highest  prelate  over  the 
largest  districts  is  called  a  patriarch,  and  his 
see  a.  patriarchate.  At  first,  and  for  some  time, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  the  head  of 
the  entire  Greek  Church;  but  at  present  his 
authority  is  limited  to  the  Greek  Church  proper — 
a  very  small  part  of  the  whole — there  being  an 
indeperidont  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  another  of 
Antioch,  and  another  of  Alexandria ;  and  there 
being  now,  as  we  shall  sco,  no  such  dignity  over 
the  Russian  dominions.  The  patriarch  is  elected 
by  the  highest  clergy  of  his  patriarchate,  and 
he,  as  well  as  his  electors,  must  be  unmarried. 
Tti  the  Turkish  dominions  the  election  of  a  patri- 
arch, before  valid,  must  bo  confirtued  by  a  grand 
rfcignor. 

The  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes — the  one  composed  of  the 
priests  or  pastors  proper,  and  the  otl\or  of  tlie 
monks  and  liighcr  clergy — bishops,  archbishops, 
and  patriarchs.  A  provision  with  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  classes  is,  that  they  must  be  married 
before  being  ordained;  aivd  it  is  said  (though 
difficult  of  verification)  that  another  provision — 
founded  doubtless  upon  the  precept  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  requiring  one  desiring  the  office  of  a 


bishop  to  have  hU  children  in  subjection" — 
requires  them  to  be  fathers!  The  other  class 
may  marry,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity.  The  clergy  live  on  the  revenue  of 
the  churches,  which  they  manage  to  make  a  very 
considerable  sum. 

Monasticism  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
the  Greek  Church.  Upon  Mount  Athos^  in 
Greece,  is  a  most  celebrated  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  monasteries,  numbering  some  twenty, 
with  many  connected  and  dependent  habitations, 
and  containing  a  population  of  several  thousands. 
The  buildings  are  large,  oftenest  in  the  form  of 
the  Greek  cross,  always  occupy  striking  positions, 
and  have  very  much  of  the  military  air.  They 
are  adorned  with  almost  numberless  pictures,  and 
have  the  heads  and  meoibers  of  nearly  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar — including  the  left  hand 
of  St.  Michael,  ^'in  good  condition,  diffiLsing 
an  abundant  and  delijhtfid  odor  •'^  and  the  left 
foot  of  St.  Anne,  ''a  right  marvellous  and  savory 
relic  !" 

The  monks  are  divided  into  three  progressive 
classes.  On  entering  the  monastery  they  un- 
dergo a  novitiate  of  three  years,  from  which  they 
advance  to  the7c5.se/-  habit;  and  in  rare  instances, 
except  in  the  hour  of  death,  (for  it  is  said  that 
one  dying  with  this  habit  on  him  is  sure  of 
heaven  !)  to  the  greater  habit. 

The  discipline  of  these  monasteries  is  very 
severe.  The  monks  never  sleep  more  than  five 
or  six  hours  a  day;  never  taste  flesh  meat;  on 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  have  only  one  meal,  and 
on  no  day  more  than  two  ;  and  ordinarily,  their 
diet  consists  of  vegetables  and  bread,  boiled  in 
water.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  monks 
are  engaged  in  manual  labor.  *'S«Mne  of  us 
pray,  and  the  rest  of  us  work,"  was  the  answer 
they  gave  a  recent  tiaveller,  in  n'ply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  their  employment.  A  great  iiiuuber 
are  engaged  in  tillage,  others  in  various  handi- 
crafts— manufacturing  articles  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Convents  are  not  so  nnmerous  in  the  Greek 
Church  as  monasteries.  The  nuns  are  in  no  de- 
gree inferior  to  the  monks  in  their  absttmiou'* 
courses  of  life,  their  penance^,  fasts,  prayers, 
and  other  acts  of  devotion.  Their  lieads  are 
shaved  close;  their  habit  is  of  black  woolen 
cloth.  Each  one  has  separate  apart jn on — 
usually  two  roojns — and  those  in  good  cirotim- 
stances  are  allowed  to  keep  n  servant..  Thrv 
spend  tlu'ir  time  often  in  educating  young  U  ■ 
and  occupying  their  loisuro  monitnit.^j  witli  n,  > 
work. 

Tho  ceremonies  of  the  ilreck  Chun  h  nre 
most  like  those  of  the  UonL-in  Catliolir  ('hureli, 
tliough  in  siuno  respects  widely  diveroc.  They 
have  feasts  and  fjuit8,  high-dnys  and  holy-day*, 
sot-days  and  SundayB,  in  abundance.  Their 
fast.'  .-tre  much  more  rig">rou5  than  those  of  the 
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Komaii  Catliiilics.  They  address  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  invoke  the  saints;  but  they 
deny  that  they  do  so  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lloman  Catholics. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LOST  HOURS. 
The  page  of  life  is  wet  with  tears 

On  which  I  gaze  to-night, 
And  sitting  here,  apart,  alone, 

Beneath  the  flickering  light, 
I  see  a  train  of  lone^-lost  hours 

In  pale  procession  rise, 
Deaii,  vanished  hours,  that  came  to  me 

Dew-iaden  from  the  skies. 
The  Messengers  of  God,  concealed 

In  Spirit-like  disguise. 
What  is  our  life  ?    It  endeth  uot 

With  suns  that  rise  ari'l  set, — 
And  these  pale  witnesses  had  been 

Deathless,  immortal  yet, 
Had  they  been  made  but  links  between, 

Yea,  living  links  and  bright ! 
Between  this  seeming  being 

That  lieth  in  our  sight, 
And  that  in  which  we  live  to  God. 

By  works  of  love — of  light ! 
It  is  a  simple  thing  to  place 

A  prayer  upon  each  hour, 
And  unto  Him  who  formed  it,  raise 

The  incense  of  the  flower! 
It  is  a  simple  thing  to  lift 

1  he  soul's  quick  glance  above, 
But  human  hearts  s<)  tried,  so  true, 

How  faint  at  times  ye  prove! 
How  Faith  and  Hope  like  shadows  vv'ane, 

Before  you  breathless  move! 
Thn  lines  of  life  that  stretch  away 

Unto  the  pastures  green 
And  hill-tops  of  the  heavenly  land 

Lie  round  us  all  unseen! 
We  do  forget  that  we  ar  ■  born 

The  children  of  a  King; 
We  trace  it  not  upon  the  hours. 

They  wait  on  outspread  wing; 
Their  heavenly  mission  is  to  us 

A  vain  and  idle  thing  ! 
The  lost !  the  lost !  I  mourn  for  them, 

In  penitence  and  tears, 
What  might  they  not  have  been  ?  the  gems 

Crowning  eternal  years! 


From  Household  Words. 
COMFORT. 
Hast  thou  o'er  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  soul 

Seen  tempests  roll  ? 
Hast  thou  watched  all  the  hopes  thou  vvouldst  have 
won. 

Fade  one  by  one  ? 
Wait  till  the  clouds  are  past,  then  raise  thine  eyes 

To  bluer  skies  ! 
Hast  thou  gone  sadly  throuiih  a  dreary  night, 

And  found  no  light ; 
No  guide,  no  star,  to  cheer  thee  through  the  plain — 

No  friend,  save  pain  ? 
Wait,  and  thy  soul  shall  see,  when  most  forlorn. 

Rise  a  new  morn. 
Hast  thou  beneath  another's  stern  control 

Bent  thy  sad  soul, 
And  wasted  sacred  hopes  and  precious  tears  ? 

Yet  calm  thy  fears, 
For  thou  canst  gain  even  from  ih?  bitterest  part, 

A  stronger  heart. 


Has  fate  o'erwhelmed  thee  with  some  sudden  blow, 

Let  thy  tears  flow  ; 
But  know  when  storms  are  past,  the  heavens  appear 

More  pure,  more  clear; 
And  hope,  when  furthest  from  their  shining  rays. 

For  blighter  days. 

Hast  thou  found  life  a  cheat,  and  worn  in  vain 

Its  iron  chain  ? 
Has  thy  soul  bent  beneath  earth's  heavy  bond? 

Look  thou  beyond  ; 
If  life  is  bitter,  there  forever  shme 

Hopes  more  divine ! 

Art  thou  alone,  and  does  thy  soul  complain 

It  lives  in  vain  ? 
Not  vainly  does  he  live  who  can  endure. 

Oh,  be  thou  sure, 
That  he  who  hopes  and  suffers  here  can  earn 

A  sure  return. 

Hast  thou  found  nought  within  thy  troubled  life 

Save  inward  strife  ? 
Hast  thou  found  all  she  promised  thee  deceit. 

And  hope  a  cheat  ? 
Endure,  and  there  shall  dawn  within  thy  breast, 

Eternal  rest ! 


THE  ABUSE  OF  OPIUM. 

The  habitual  use  of  the  preparations  of  opium 
as  a  means  of  intoxication,  is  an  evil,  the  extent 
of  which  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  medical 
profession,  or  by  the  community  at  large.  There 
are  shops  in  the  outskirts  of  our  large  cities  in 
which  the  sale  of  laudanum  forms  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  business.  These  peddle  it 
out  to  every  poor  victim,  who  can  produce  a  few 
pennies  to  purchase  a  temporary  relief  from  im- 
aginary pains.  So  common  is  this  article  of 
trade,  that  even  little  children  are  furnished  with 
it,  on  application,  as  if  it  was  the  most  harmless 
drug.  It  is  sold  in  these  shops  at  half  the 
price  maintained  by  respectable  establishments, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  intoxicating 
effects  arc  sought  by  many,  who  use  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  alcoholic  drinks.  Individuals  who 
would  sbritik  from  the  habitual  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  employ  this  medicine,  under  a  false  per- 
suasion that  it  is  useful  or  necessary  to  allay 
some  symptoms  of  a  chronic  disease,  until  they 
become  victims  to  one  of  the  worst  of  habits. 
There  is  scarcely  an  apothecary  in  our  large 
cities  who  cannot  relate  instances  of  opium  in- 
toxication that  have  come  under  his  own  notice, 
and  been  served  at  his  own  counter.  Females 
afflicted  with  chronic  disease ;  widows  bereft  of 
their  earthly  support;  inebriates  who  have  aban- 
doned the  bottle ;  lovers  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  ;  flee  to  this  powerful  drug,  either  in  its 
crude  form,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  some  of 
its  salts,  to  relieve  their  pain  of  body  or  mind, 
or  to  take  the  place  of  another  repudiated  stimu- 
lant. Such  too  is  the  morbid  taste  of  these,  that 
they  think  they  require  the  soporific  influence  of 
opium  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  life  enjoy- 
ment, just  as  the  drunkard  i^  wedded  to  his  cup, 
or  the  tobacco-user  to  the  weed. 
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The  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  indulgence  is  ] 
liable  to  increase  in  pr(^p()i  tion  as  legal  restric- 
tions are  placed  upon  the  sale  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. By  these  legal  restrictions,  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  also  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  druggist  and  apothecary.  With  him  rests 
in  great  measure  the  necessary  discrimination  as 
to  the  sale  of  these  powerful  agents;  he  must 
endeavor  to  draw  the  line  between  the  purchaser, 
who  seeks  them  for  an  undue  indulgence  in  their 
intoxicating  effects,  and  he  who  will  apply  them 
to  legitimate  uses  in  disease.  That  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult duty  cannot  be  denied,  and  its  observance 
in>plies  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  tact,  as 
t  wtll  as  of  moral  courage. 

Who  would  sell  an  ounce  of  laudanum  to  an 
applicant,  whose  intention  to  commit  suicide  was 
apparent?  And  yet  how  often  is  it  sold  to  indi- 
viduals, who  are  only  protracting  their  suicide, 
by  the  demoralizing  and  dissipating  habits  of 
taking  it  in  small  and  gradually  increasing 
quantities? 

The  responsibility  for  many  cases  of  habitual 
intoxication,  both  with  alcohol  and  opium,  rests 
with  the  physician  ;  almost  every  apothecary  of 
large  experience  has  met  with  instances  in  which 
the  parties  attribute  their  habits  to  the  use  of 
these  agents  for  the  first  time,  under  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  when  it  has  been  persisted  in  in 
.  some  chronic  case,  till  it  has  become  almost  im- 
possible to  desist  from  the  indulgence. 

A  habit  among  laudanum  takers,  which  evinces 
the  care  with  which  the  practic  is  concealed  from 
the  apothecary,  has  fallen  under  tfie  writer's  no- 
tice. A  small  well-washed  vial  is  presented  at 
the  counter,  and  laudanum  demanded ;  it  is  fur- 
nished, and  labelled  by  the  seller.  The  buyer 
consumes  it  all  in  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  most; 
he  removes  the  label,  cleanses  the  vial  again,  and 
presents  it  at  another  store,  with  the  same  re- 
quest; and  after  it  is  used,  he  goes  to  a  third, 
and  so  on,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  stores,  till  he  comes 
to  the  first  again,  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  origi- 
nal presentation  ;  he  may  not  be  recognized  at 
either  place  till  months,  or  even  years  have 
rolled  away,  and  his  shrivelling  skin,  lemon  co- 
lored complexion,  contracted  pupil,  and  tremu- 
lous limbs  mark  him  as  a  conhrmed  victim  of 
this  dangerous  habit.  The  apothecary  having 
fouiid  out  his  customer,  remonstrates,  but  con- 
sciiius  of  the  fact  that  he  will  buy  somewhere, 
and  that  acute  pain  and  misery  will  be  the  con- 
Be(]uence  of  abstinence,  feels  perhaps  that  it  is 
justifiable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  sell;  and 
thus  do  the  days  and  weeks  go  on,  till  the  habit 
and  its  victim  alike  disappear. 

The  moral  rcsj  orisibility  connected  with  the 
question  of  prescribing  and  dispensing  opium, 
may  ho  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  acknow- 
ledged; and  the  few  remarks  hero  presented  arc) 
designed  to  awaken  an  interest  among  those  who 
'     by  position  and  pursuits  are  best  qualified  to  ex- 


ercise a  wholesome  influence  upon  it. — Vradical 
Pharmacy  J  hy  E.  Farrhh. 


THE  CAVE  OF  THE  WINDS. 

Did  the  reader  ever  go  into  The  Cave  of  the 
Winds"  at  Niagara?  That's  a  baih  to  talk  of 
as  long  as  one  lives.  Let  me  see  if  1  can  take 
you  through  it. 

From  the  Canada  side  you  see  a  divi>iun  of 
the  American  Fall  next  to  Goat  Island,  where 
what  appeals  to  be  the  heaviest  part  of  the  great 
column  of  water  is  cut  off  by  a  projection  of  this 
dam,  dashing  with  a  thundering-  roar  upon  the 
rocks  below.  IJere  its  foam  and  spray  mingles 
wath  that  of  the  main  sheet,  so  as  to  seem  con- 
tinuous from  the  opposite  side.  The  common 
pictures  of  the  Falls  show  this  distinctly.  But 
there  is  a  space  between  the  two  columns  where 
a  man  of  good  nerves  can  sit,  and,  looking  up- 
ward between  the  showers  of  foam,  see  the  white 
rolling  arch  of  the  mighty  torrent  turning  with 
slow  majesty  into  the  gulf  below.  That  is  the 
extreme  venture  of  the  experienced  guide  who 
conducts  you  through  "The  Cuvcof  the  Winds." 

But  now  we  are  standing  on  the  cliffs  above, 
and  to  get  down  we  enter  at  the  top  of  a  round 
tower,  by  which  you  descend  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase,  wondering,  after  a  while,  if  there  is 
any  bottom  to  it.  You  may  meet  other  parties 
half-way,  coming  up,  and  ask  them  that  question, 
and  perhaps  receive  the  same  reply  that  1  did: 
"  Is  there  any  top  to  this  screw  conci  ru  ?"  Pown 
further  and  further.  Finally,  you  emerge  on 
the  sloping  banks  under  the  clifl's,  three-fourths 
of  the  distance  to  the  river.  Loose  rocks,  drip- 
ping water,  hang  above  you,  and  you  tremble  for 
your  crown.  They  seem  to  stick  ti-gcthor  with- 
out means  of  visible  support,  but  the  guide  tolls 
you  they  never  fall  in  the  summer,  lie  threw 
a  small  stone  against  them  to  prove  it.  aud 
brought  down  a  peck  of  fragments,  which  caused 
me  to  fix  my  bathing  cap  more  firmly  ou  my 
head.  I  then  discovered  that  the  crown  wa-* 
torn  nut  of  it.  The  guide  furnishes  the  bathing 
clothes,  and  charges  a  dollar  for  his  company. 

Down  a  rude  liight  oi"  steps,  holding  on  like 
death  to  the  tingle  banister  doubtfully  fastened 
on  the  inner  .»^ide.  A  good  jerk,  you  flunk, 
would  break  it  down,  and  send  you  whirling  into 
the  foaming  gulf.  I  was  reminded  of  boys  try- 
ing the  ice  on  a  mill-dam — "when  phc  crack?, 
she's  strong."  (luide  instrucla  you  to  cover 
your  mouth  with  your  lrl\  liand,  or  the  wind 
and  spray  will  take  your  l)reath.  l>own  » 
a  barrel  of  wafer  on  your  head,  aud  up  nil. 
face  a  youjig  ijurrieane  of  Minding  fium.  iou 
stop,  and  if  there  W(Me  not  otheis  behind  jon 
would  go  back,  aud  leave  the  cavo  to  ii.s  own 
amphibious  giids.     Hut  you  don't  want  t»i  l.x>k 

(like  a  coward,  ho  you  go  on,  thinking  yourself  % 
fool.    Turn  a^ido  a  little,  .md  down  auothor 
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flight  of  rickety  steps,  and  then  on  a  level 
twc  nty  or  thirty  feet  through  such  a  water-pelt- 
ing and  tempest  of  foam  as  no  human  invention 
could  ever  get  up.  It  comes  from  no  certain, 
but  always  from  the  least-expected  quarter.  J ust 
whea  you  open  your  mouth  to  speak,  or  your 
eyes  to  look,  then  you  get  it  like  grape-shot  from 
the  Malakoff  tower.  Now  you  are  completely 
in  the  cave,  sheltered  by  a  projecting  rock,  and 
you  shout  and  laugh  in  the  ecstasy  of  enjoyment 
and  wonder.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  stood  on 
the  cliifs,  hot. and  sweating  under  a  sultry  sun, 
and  ready  to  sink  with  weakness.  Now  you  are 
fresh  and  invigorated  in  every  joint  and  faculty. 
You  have  caught  some  of  the  torrent's  own 
strength  and  spirit.  Sublime  and  terrific,  but 
its  glory  overcomes  all  fear. 

After  a  few  moment's  rest,  you  clamber 
through  a  crevice  under  magnificent  showers. 
Here  is  another  board  with  a  single  banister, 
and  holding  on  with  the  consciousness  that  your 
life  is  in  that  grasp,  you  crawl  and  drag  yourself 
out  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  either  division  of 
this  mighty  Ifall.  There  you  sit  and  look  upas 
you  can.  The  foam  boils  and  lashes  all  around 
you.  The  water-spirits,  angry  at  your  intrusion, 
whirl  clods  of  spray  into  your  eyes.  Down 
from  above  drives  the  furious  water-blast.  You  j 
know  it  is  a  dangerous  spot,  and  that  to  unclasp 
a  finger  may  be  fatal  in  an  instant;  but  0  how 
sublime  !  How  it  mocks  words  !  Over  and  on 
comes  the  rolling  flood,  perpetual,  cxhaustless. 
Its  misty  brow  is  among  the  clouds.  And  it  has 
rolled  there  for  ages. 

You  clamber  back,  and  emerging  upon  the 
other  side,  ascend  the  stairs,  glad  to  get  out 
alive — and  in  another  instant  asking  yourself, 
<(  Why  did  I  not  stay  longer  in  the  midst  of  that 
grand  and  glorious  scene?" 

Though  you  were  there  but  for  a  few  minutes,  ^ 
you  will  never  forget  it,  and  the  probability  is  ' 
that  you  will  nev<3r  make  the  venture  again. — 
National  Magazine. 


less,  has  almost  the  constancy  and  sovereignty 
of  a  universal  law.  The  seeds  of  that  definite 
form  which  each  individual  life  eventually  as- 
sumes, will  be  found  to  lie  within  its  early  his- 
tory. The  future  is  never  accidental  and  ca- 
pricious— a  void  filled  up  with  materials,  ga- 
thered according  to  no  principle  and  disposed 
without  order  or  law.  It  is  rather  the  natural 
product  of  elements  which  existed  and  acted  in 
the  earlier  period  of  life.  The  present  and  the 
future  stand  almost  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  Events,  influences,  incidents  in  the  one, 
largely  contribute  to  make  the  other  what  it 
ultimately  becomes.  Usually  a  man's  early 
life  and  position  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
germ  and  to  furnish  the  true  interpretation  of 
his  future  character  in  history. 


MEDICAL  VIRTUES  OF  PARSLEY. 

Two  physicians  of  Paris  have  published  a 
memoir,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  known 
the  immediate  resources  which  the  healing  art 
may  draw  from  the  seed  of  parsley.  This  com- 
mon indigenous  plant  possesses  incontestible 
febrifuge  qualities  or  properties ;  the  decoction 
of  its  seed  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  cin- 
chona, and  the  active  principle  which  has  been 
drawn  from  it,  and  which  they  designate  under 
the  name  of  apiol,  is  equivalent  to  quinine  in 
the  treatment  of  the  local  intermittent  fevers. 


EXTRACT. 

The  outward  and  the  inward  aspects  of  every 
earthly  course  arc  mysteriously  related  to  each 
other.  The  age,  the  country,  the  physical  or- 
ganization, education,  society,  and  the  like, 
exert  an  acknowledged  inflaence  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  a  human 
being.  Native  force  of  character  may  rise  above 
the  accident  of  birth  and  early  position  and  all 
the  external  conditions  by  which  the  soul  is 
limited,  so  that  it  can  never  be  predicted  with 
certainty,  from  any  given  circumstances,  what  a 
man's  future  life  shall  be,  because  we  can  never 
foresee  how  the  action  of  these  circumstances 
may  be  modified,  and  what  minute  and  delicate 
influences  may  either  neutralize  or  assist  their 
effect  in  the  progress  of  years.  But  the  fact  of 
dependence  and  of  moral  causation;  never  the 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very  dull, 
and  Flour  is  freely  offered  at  $8  75  per  bbl.  There  is 
a  fair  inquiry  from  retailers  and  bakers  at  $9  50  to 
$10  for  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is  dull 
at  $6  37,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  00  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  good  supply  ot  Wheat,  but  prices 
are  still  drooping.  Millers  only  offer  for  Southern  and 
Pennsylvania  red,  $1  95  a  $2  00,  and  $2  10  a  2  12  for 
prime  white.  Rye  is  in  steady  demand  at  -f  1  25  per 
bushel.  Corn  is  dull.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at  97  a  98c 
and  new  yellow  at  from  75  to  81c.  Oats  are  dull  at 
41  a  42c  per  bushel  for  Delaware,  and  42c  for  Penna. 

A FEMALE  Friend,  well  qualified,  would  like  to 
engage  as  Housekeeper;  the  fannily  of  a  Friend 
preferred.  Enquire  at  the  office  of  the  Publisher,  100 
South  Fifth,  below  Spruce  St. 

12th  mo.  8th— 3t.  

/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS. — The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
comnnence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  midille  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGVVAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855-3m.  pd.     

T  T  is  intt^nded  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
1  LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  ROYS  on  the  5ih  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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The  following  letter,  having  reference  to  a  pre- 
ceding journey,  is  taken  from  J.  Kersey's  Jour- 
nal, dated  9th  of  3d  mo.  1835. 

Dear  Friend  : — I  have  several  times  since 
my  return  home  recurred  to  thy  request  that  I 
would  write  to  thee.  After  I  had  gone  through 
my  visit  and  retired  from  the  field  of  action,  it 
seemed  as  though  I  was  unfit  for  anything  but 
to  be  retired  and  quiet.  And  this  continues  to 
be  much  the  state  in  which  I  am  landed.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  at  no  time  of  my  life  have  I 
felt  a  stronger  solicitude,  that  the  pure  princi- 
ples and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
might  be  rightly  understood  and  honestly  em- 
braced, than  since  I  have  been  released  from  the 
late  arduous  journey.  Were  this  the  case  the 
EWorld  over,  the  human  family  would  feel  that 
they  were  all  one  happy  brotherhood  ;  and  kind- 
ness and  harmony  would  reign  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Convinced  I  am,  that  all  which  has  yet  been 
known  of  the  brightness  and  glory  of  God's  re- 
Ideeming  power,  would  be  but  as  the  twilight  of 
imoruing  compared  with  a  meridian  sun.  Yes, 
my  dear  friend,  if  the  souls  of  mankind  were 
emancipated  from  the  miserable  dominion  of  the 
animal  spirit,  and  perfectly  united  with  the 
'Word  of  life,  a  new  order  of  things  would  be 
introduced.  Instead  of  being  bound  down  by 
pride  and  prejudice,  every  faculty  would  be 
brought  to  the  clearness  of  the  light  of  Truth  ; 
and  all  the  creation  of  God  would  be  seen  as  the 
product  of  unlimited  power  and  wisdom.  In 
this  heavenly  enjoyment  of  the  blesaod  works 
of  Ouinipotenco,  being  oursclvea  a  part  of  t!)e 
ijanie,  we  should  freely  admit,  that  the  o!JC-half 
had  never  been  told  us  of  the  perfection  of  his 
)rder  and  government. 

To  see  njy  fellow  creatures  muddling  along  in 
his  world,  the  slaves  of  every  passion,  and 
)lindly  expecting  to  improve  their  happiness  by 


heaping  up  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  sometimes  almost  overpowers 
every  faculty,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  say  to  my 
great  and  benevolent  Creator,  How  long,  0  thou 
of  infinite  power  and  majesty,  wilt  thou  suffer 
thy  erring  and  transgressing  creatures  thus  to 
put  darkness  for  light,  evil  for  good,  and  mis- 
ery for  happiness?  Shall  the  human  family, 
who  are  the  declared  objects  of  thy  redeeming 
love,  never  rise  above  their  present  corrupted 
and  sorrowful  condition  ?  Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  is  doubtless  se- 
cretly and  powerfully  acting  his  own  blessed 
part ; — and  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  and  sit  down  with  his  gathered  host  iu 
the  heavenly  kingdom. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  aid  of  this  glori- 
ous work,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  female 
part  of  society  will  be  brought  out  into  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  pure  and  glorious  gift,  to  the  edifi- 
cation and  comfort  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  I 
think,  too,  that  I  can  see  in  the  all  powerful  pro- 
gress of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  will  be  a  still 
more  effectual  shaking  of  all  formal  professors 
and  professions, — that  those  who  have  been  at- 
tempting to  promote  the  Lord's  work  in  their 
own  will  and  wisdom,  will  be  removed  out  of  the 
way, — and  all  that  tends  to  darken  the  counsel 
of  God  in  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  to  lead 
to  a  dependence  upon  outward  and  elementary 
means,  will  be  understood  to  number  among  the 
ministers  of  anti-Christ. 

Having  this  faith  I  foci  abundantly  convinced 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  are  in  a  very  resp  »r>- 
sible  station.  We  have  been  brought  to  a  more 
full  and  clear  profession  of  a  belief  in  the  >i>- 
ward  revelation  of  God  to  the  souls  of  mefi> 
than  any  other  class  of  Christian  profe«»<>ns. 
Hence,  it  must  be  expected  that  vro  shouKl  d<pm- 
onstrate  the  correctness  of  our  principles  h?  our 
practice.  But  if,  on  the  contnirv,  w«  should 
^how  to  others,  that  with  all  thia  pn^frswon  we 
are  living  in  the  gratification  of  the  nvrnnl  mind, 
and  are  fulfilling  the  lusts  of  the  ftosh,— it  may 
be  said  to  us,  You  of  all  the  fsnnilios  of  ibc 
earth  have  I  known,  and  y«^u  wdl  I  punish. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  from  what  1  have  s^ea 
and  felt,  I  cannot  think  otlvorwise  thati  that  an 
important  body  nn^  coming  forlh  from  among  ottT 
beloved  young  people,  who,  wooing  the  hoauij 
and  excellency  of  the  Christian  path,  will  bt  m 
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earnest  to  walk  in  it.  I  aiu,  however,  often  con- 
cerned for  these,  lest  they  should  be  led  off  by 
false  lights  and  visionary  opinions.  If  they 
were  brought  to  understand  that  the  great  work 
of  the  soul's  redemption  can  only  be  perfected 
by  yielding  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  it  is  the  teaching  of  this  Spirit  which  calls 
us  to  stand  separate  from  the  improper  indul- 
gence of  the  animal  spirit, — they  would  soon  see 
into  the  glorious  consequence  of  their  obedience 
to  all  its  impressions  and  calls  of  duty. 

I  have  also  been  led,  in  my  retired  moments, 
to  admire  the  clear  and  perfect  understanding 
which  our  worthy  predecessors  had,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  gospel  dispensation.    We  find  them 
coming  out  from  under  a  formal  ministry,  and 
bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against  it.  They 
fully  believed,  that  all  true  ministry  was  the 
fruit  of  the  divine  gift  of  Grod  to  man  ;  and  that, 
as  this  gift  was  freely  given,  so  those  who  re- 
ceived it  were  freely  to  minister,  as  they  should 
be  led  by  it.  But  they  were  aware,  that  no  man 
could  command  the  movements  of  this  divine 
and  all-sufficient  principle.    They  that  were  fur- 
nished with  it,  were  to  wait  upon  it,  and  minis- 
ter only  when  and  as  they  should  be  thereunto 
moved  by  it.    Hence,  they  were  led  to  sit  down 
together  in  silence,  that  they  might  wait  upon 
Grod  to  put  them  forth,  and  not  run  or  speak  in 
their  own  wills.    This  state  of  silent  waiting 
was  found  to  be  profitable  for  every  one  to  enter 
into,  because  therein  every  individual  was  fur- 
nished with  an  opportunity  secretly  to  worship 
God  in  the  spirit,  according  to  the  qualification 
received  of  him  at  the  time.    Our  predecessors 
were  enlightened  to  see,  that  prater,  in  order  to 
be  acceptable  to  God,  must  be  dictated  by  his 
own  blessed  spirit  immediately  moving  thereunto. 
Hence  all  those  forms  of  prayer  which  were 
commonly  used  among  other  professors,  were  to 
them  little  better  than  mere  idolatry.    So  also 
in  regard  to  the  custom  of  singing.   They  could 
not  believe  that  the  matter  expressed  with  a  mu- 
sical tone  of  the  voice,  was  rendered  any  more 
acceptable  to  God  from  the  mere  sound  of  words 
.so  modulated ;  and  therefore  they  rejected  all 
j-those  outward  forms  of  singing  and  music  in 
^their  soleaia  meetings ;  preferring  a  silent  in- 
troversion of  mind  in  sincerity  of  heart,  and  an 
inwaxd  spiritual  devotion,  to  all  outward  and 
formal  acts.  Not  only  as  related  to  their  solemn 
meetings,  did  they  leave  the  customs  of  other 
professors but  when  these  called  the  scriptures 
the  word  of  God,  and  held  it  as  their  belief  that 
none  could  be  saved  unless  they  were  furnished 
with  the  book, — Friends  knew  and  declared  that 
the  scriptures  taught  very  different  doctrines. 
Indeed  it  is  admirable  with  what  clearness  their 
minds  were  opened  on  all-important  subjects ; 
so  that  they  seemed  to  be  alive  to  everything 
;that  militated  against  the  advancement  of  the 
pure  and  righteous  principles  and  testimonies  of 


the  gospel  of  Christ.  Trusting  in  and  following^ 
the  same  holy  guide,  I  am  persuaded  that,  we  of! 
the  present  time,  may  in  like  manner  perform  i 
the  work  of  our  day.  Jesse  Kersey." 

Essay  from  Kersey's  Narratives. 

If  there  is  any  doctrine  that  is  of  greater  "' 
value  to  mankind  than  another,  it  is  the  doctrine  ' 
of  Divine  revelation  to  man.  This  is  the  fact, , 
because  this  doctrine  seems  to  support  the  opin-  ■ 
ion  that  it  is  a  living,  discerning,  and  ever-ac-  ■ 
live  principle,  and  is  always  present  in  the  mind,, 
and  has  power  in  itself  capable  of  keeping  the  : 
mind  sensible  of  its  duty  to  God  and  also  to  )j 
man.  Take  away  this  active  spiritual  Monitor, , 
and  place  our  duties  in  a  written  form,  and  ini 
that  case  we  may  attend  to  the  obligations  that  t 
are  written,  just  when  it  happens  to  fit  our  in- 
clination. Under  such  circumstances  we  may, 
readily  see  that  duties  which  may  be  admitted  1 
to  be  of  the  first  importance,  would  be  very  of- 
ten neglected.  But,  according  to  the  views  of  I 
Friends,  those  who  believe  in  Divine  revelation  i' 
have  a  teacher  within  them  by  which  they  are  ' 
ever  kept  sensible  of  the  will  of  God  ;  and  un-  • 
less  they  wilfully  rebel  against  the  light  that  ! 
makes  manifest  their  duties,  they  are  walking  in  t 
it,  and  therefore  know  that  they  are  approved  1 
by  it.  These  have  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  it-  • 
self  bearing  witness  with  their  spirits,  that  they  i 
are  the  children  of  the  Light  and  of  the  day. 

The  religion  of  these  possessors  is  therefore ' 
not  built  upon  a  written  dead  testimony  ;  butt 
is  a  religion  that  is  always  kept  alive  in  the  soull 
by  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  God.    Now  the  3 
professor  of  this  religion  knows  daily  whether! 
he  is  in  an  acceptable  state  with  his  Lord  audi 
Master,  or  not.    If  he  is,  it  is  because  he  hasi 
entered  into  the  Divine  mind,  and  it  is  his  com-' 
fort  to  feel  a  peaceful  quiet.   Such  are  not  beat-, 
ing  the  air,  nor  are  they  in  any  doubt  about 
themselves.    They  have  Christ  the  true  Light  i 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  thei 
world  ;  and  being  in  and  under  his  government, 
they  are  his  subjects,  and  therefore  know  that 
they  are  members  of  his  church  and  kingdom. 

It  is  in  this  state  that  the  saints  of  God  cam 
'^rejoice  evermore,  and  pray  without  ceasing." 
That  is,  they  are  always  in  that  state  which! 
agrees  with  the  Divine  mind,  and  this  is  a  state* 
of  prayer  without  ceasing :  and  hence  also  in  | 
everything  they  can  give  thanks.    Now  it  is  by  | 
this  kind  of  spiritual  and  practical  knowledge 
that  the  real  followers  of  Christ  become  true  ; 
Christians.    They  have  entered  into  the  New-  | 
covenant  state,  in  which  old  things  are  done  I 
away,  and  all  things  become  new,  and  all  things 
of  God.    These  are  such  Christians  as  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  externals  of  religion ;  ^ 
because,  having  a  living  knowledge  of  the  im- 
mortal and  eternal  life,  any  thing  short  of  this 
is  as  but  the  shadow  without  the  substance. 
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I  Such  is  the  religious  experience  of  the  faith- 
.  ful  sons  of  God.  .It  was  the  happy  state  of  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hence  they  could 
say,  We  know  that  the  son  of  God  is  come, 
and  that  he  hath  given  us  an  understanding, 
that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are 
in  him  that  is  true/'  Such  is  the  religion  of 
vital  Christianity  •  and  with  these  a  knowledge 
of  the  will  of  God  is  ever  present,  and  they  need 
not  that  any  man  should  teach  them  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  because  the  anointing  which  they 
have  received  abides  with  them,  and  is  Truth, 
and  is  no  lie." 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

That  hath  learned  to  read  himself  more  than 
all  books  ;  and  hath  so  taken  out  this  lesson  that 
he  can  never  forget  it ;  that  knows  the  world, 
and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  after  many  traverses  of 
thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust 
to,  and  stands  now  equally  armed  for  all  events ; 
that  hath  got  the  mastery  at  home,  so  as  he  can 
cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny,  and  so  please  it, 
that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton :  that  in  earthly 
things  wishes  no  more  than  nature ;  in  spiritual, 
is  ever  graciously  ambitious  ;  that  for  his  con- 
dition, stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to 
lean  upon  the  great  •  and  so  can  frame  his 
thoughts  to  his  estate,  that  when  he  hath  least, 
he  cannot  want,  because  he  is  as  free  from  desire, 
as  superfluity  ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken 
the  headstrong  restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can 
now  manage  it  at  pleasure.  Upon  whom  all 
smaller  crosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof :  and 
for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as 
tributes  of  life,  and  tokens  of  love  ;  and  if  his 
ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his  anchor  is  fast. 
If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  be  no  other 
than  he  is,  no  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit 

^  higher  in  his  carriage,  because  he  knows  content- 
ment is  not  in  the  things  he  hath,  but  in  the 
mind  that  values  them.  The  powers  of  his  reso- 
lution can  either  multiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure. 
He  can  make  his  cottage  a  manor,  or  a  palace 
when  he  lists;  and  his  homeclose  a  large  domin- 
ion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras;  his  earth,  plate; 
and  can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  ser- 
vant :  as  one  hath  learned  a  man's  greatness  or 

i  baseness  is  in  himself;  and  in  this  he  may  even 

I  contest  with  the  proud,  that  he  thinks  his  own 
the  best.  Or  if  he  must  be  outwardly  great  ho 
cnn  but  turn  the  other  end  of  the  glass,  and 
make  his  stately  manor  a  low  and  straight  oot- 

1   t;ige;  and  in  all  his  coi^tly  furniture  he  can  see 

j  not  richness  but  use.  He  can  see  dross  in  the 
l»(\st  metal,  and  earth  througii  the  best  clotlis  : 
and  in  all  liis  troop  he  can  see  hiujsclf  his  own 

'  servant.  He  lives  quietly  at  liomo,  out  of  the 
noise  of  the  world,  and  he  loves  to  enjoy  hini- 

;  self  always,  and  souietinies  his  friend,  and  hath 
as  full  scope  to  his  thoughts  as  to  his  eyes,  lie 


walks  ever  evea  in  the  midway  betwixt  hopes 
and  fears,  resolved  to  fear  nothing  but  God,  to 
hope  for  nothing  but  that  which  he  must  have. 
He  hath  a  wise  and  virtuous  mind  in  a  servicea- 
ble body  ;  which,  that  better  part  affecte  as  a 
present  servant  and  a  future  companion,  so 
cherishing  his  flesh,  as  one  that  would  scorn  to 
be  all  flesh.  He  hath  no  enemies  ;  not  for  that 
all  love  him,  but  because  he  knows  to  make  a 
gain  of  malice.  He  is  not  so  engaged  to  any 
earthly  thing  that  two  cannot  part  on  even  terms  ; 
there  is  neither  laughter  in  their  meeting,  nor  in 
their  shaking  hands,  tears.  He  keeps  ever  the 
best  company,  the  God  of  spirits,  and  the  spirits 
of  that  God,  whom  he  entertains  continually  in 
an  awful  familiarity,  not  being  hindered  either 
with  too  much  light  or  with  none  at  all.  His 
conscience  and  his  hands  are  friends,  and  (what 
devil  soever  tempt  him)  will  not  fall  out.  That 
divine  part  goes  ever  uprightly  and  freely,  not 
stooping  under  the  burthen  of  a  willing  sin,  not 
fettered  with  the  gyves  of  unjust  scruples;  he 
could  not,  if  he  would  run  away  from  himself,  or 
from  God  ;  not  caring  from  whom  he  is  hid  so  he 
may  look  these  two  in  the  face.  Censures  and  ap- 
plauses are  passengers  to  him,  not  guests :  his  ear  is 
their  thoroughfare,  not  their  harbor;  he  hath 
learned  to  fetch  both  his  counsel  and  his  sen- 
tence from  his  own  breast.  He  doth  not  lay 
weight  upon  his  own  shoulder,  as  one  that  loves 
to  torment  himself  with  the  honor  of  much  em- 
ployment ;  but  as  he  makes  work  his  game,  so 
doth  he  not  list  to  make  himself  work.  Hi:?  strife 
is  ever  to  redeem  and  not  to  spend  time.  It  is 
his  trade  to  do  good,  and  to  think  of  it  as  his 
recreation.  He  hath  hands  enough  for  himself 
and  others,  which  are  ever  stretched  forth  fur 
beneficence,  not  for  need.  Ho  walks  cheerfully 
the  way  that  God  hath  chalked,  and  never  wishes 
it  more  wide  or  more  smooth.  Those  very  tempt- 
ations whereby  he  is  foiled,  strengthen  him ; 
he  comes  forth  crowned,  and  triuujphing  out  of 
the  spiritual  battles,  and  those  scars  that  he  hath, 
make  him  beautiful.  His  soul  is  every  day  dilated 
to  receive  that  God  in  whom  he  is,  an  1  hath  at- 
tained to  love  himself  for  God,  and  GihI  for  his 
own  sake.  His  eyes  stick  so  fast  in  heaven,  that 
no  earthly  object  can  remove  theuj  ;  yt>a,  his 
whole  self  is  there  before  his  time  ;  an<l  sees  with 
Stephen,  and  hears  with  J'aul,  and  enjoys  with 
liazarus,  the  glory  that  he  shall  have  ;  and  tako.«» 
possession  l)ef»»re  hand  of  his  loom  ani  MiLrsf  the 
saints;  and  the.<c  heavt>nly  eoMtentnKMi(,s  have 
so  taken  him  up,  that  now  he  looks  down  dis- 
pleasedly upon  the  earth,  jis  the  regions  of  his 
sorrow  and  hanishment  ;  yet  joying  more  in  hope 
than  trouhleti  with  the  sense  of  evil,  beholds  it  no 
great  matter  to  live,  mu\  the  grentest  l»n>'n<  .h.m  to 
die  :  and  is  so  well  ae<juainfed  with  his  hct  guo^t, 
that  he  fe.irs  no  unkindness  from  him  ;  nonhor 
ujakes  he  any  other  of  dyina:,  than  of  walking 
home  whcD  bo  is  abroad,  or  g^ing  to  bed  wbou 
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he  is  weary  of  the  day.  He  is  well  provided  for 
both  worlds,  and  is  sure  of  peace  here,  of  glory 
hereafter;  and  therefore  hath  a  light  heart  and 
a  cheerful  face.  All  his  fellow  creatures  rejoice 
to  serve  him  ;  his  betters,  the  angels,  love  to  ob- 
serve him ;  Grod  himself  takes  pleasure  to  converse 
with  him  ;  and  hath  sainted  him  before  his  death, 
and  in  his  death  crowned  him. — Bishop  Hall. 


ON  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

It  seems  extraordinary,  but  is  no  less  true,  that 
while  it  is  confessed  there  has  been  a  revelation 
from  God  to  man,  it  is  denied  that  revelation  is 
continued.  Those  who  say  so  take  up  this  conclu- 
sion, because  they  find  the  human  family  in  the 
possession  of  ideas  and  opinions  which  they  con- 
ceive could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  exercise 
of  the  natural  senses  alone,  and  because  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth  are  a  composition  which  so  widely 
differ  from  all  others,  that  they  are  almost  ne- 
cessarily admitted  to  be  of  supernatural  origin. 
The  question,  therefore,  of  a  divine  revelation 
being  furnished  at  any  time  is  a  question  of  very 
great  interest;  because,  if  no  such  revelation 
has  been  furnished,  then  the  scriptures  should  be 
rejected  as  an  imposition  upon  the  world.  For 
every  composition  which  is  not  what  it  professes 
to  be,  must  of  consequence  be  an  imposition, 
and  the  greater  the  profession  the  greater  the 
imposition.    But  the  scriptures  are  a  revelation 
from  Grod  to  man,  and  therefore  revelations  have 
been.  That  they  are  a  revelation  may  be  proved 
from  the  doctrines  they  contain,  being  superior 
to  all  others, — from  the  events  they  have  fore- 
told coming  literally  to  pass,  and  from  the  agree- 
ment with  the  convictions  in  every  man's  mind. 
The  superiority  of  their  doctrines  is  not  denied 
by  their  most  decided  enemies.    But  this  supe- 
riority could  not  be  the  effect  of  human  saga- 
city ; — for,  if  they  had  no  higher  fountain  from 
whence  to  have  proceeded,  Scriptures  or  doc- 
trines equally  sublime  might  long  since  have  be- 
come general.    But  if  we  examine  the  ideas  and 
doctrines  which  have  resulted  from  the  natural 
talents  of  men,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  in  al- 
most every  point  of  view  inferior.    Hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  super- 
natural origin ;  and  consequently,  that  to  those 
who  wrote  them  a  divine  revelation  was  granted. 
The  events  foretold  in  them  having  literally 
taken  place,  it  is  a  fact  which  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving.    Witness  the  unexampled  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem, — the  overthrow  of  the 
temple,  and  the  remarkable  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  among  all  nations.    Circumstances  so  cri- 
tic illy  fulfilled,  that  the  prediction  seems  more 
^ike  a  history  written  after  the  events  had  taken 
place,  than  a  prophecy  preceding  them. 

la  a  calm  deliberate  attention  to  the  important 
doctrines  which  the  scriptures  contain,  no  man 
can  fail  to  have,  impressions  furnished  differing 


from  those  produced  by  the  reading  of  any  other 
book :  and  hence  he  must  conclude  that  those 
impressions  and  convictions  of  their  superiority 
are  proofs  of  a  supernatural  origin.  If  then  we 
have  clear  evidence  that  divine  revelations  have 
been  communicated  to  man, — surely  we  must 
admit  that  what  has  been  may  be  again.  Reve- 
lation has  been,  and  therefore  may  be  again. 

But  what  are  the  objections  to  a  repetition  of 
revelation  ?    Can  it  be  said  that  man  is  not  the 
same  now  that  he  was  when  they  were  commu- 
nicated ?    Is  there  any  difference  in  the  confor- 
mation of  either  his  mind  or  body  ?    Is  the  na- 
ture of  moral  obligations  changed  ?    Or  are  the 
passions  and  appetites  altered  ?  Will  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  difficulty  of  such  communica- 
tions is  rendered  insuperable?    Or  can  it  be 
said  because  a  revelation  has  been  given,  that 
therefore  all  future  communications  from  the 
Almighty  would  be  useless?    If  we  take  the 
testimony  of  the  scriptures  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  find  that  they  support  a  belief  that  revela- 
tion is  to  be  expected  as  the  common  privilege 
of  the  faithful.     I  John  2 :  27    "  But  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  himabideth 
in  you ;  and  you  need  not  that  any  man  teach 
you,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of 
all  things,  and  is  truth  and  is  no  lie ;  and  even 
as  it  hath  taught  you  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 
Similar  to  this  testimony  is  that  delivered  by 
Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  chap.  2,  11,  12, 
"  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  de- 
nying ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  pre- 
sent world."    And  again,  1  Corinthians  12  :  7, 
"  But  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal."    I  would  ask,  is  it 
possible  to  understand  those  testimonies  in  any 
other  light,  or  as  having  any  other  direct  and 
plain  meaning,  than  that  of  continued  revela- 
tion ?  By  them  we  are  told  of  a  principle  which 
"is  truth,  and  is  no  lie;"  and  which  is  able  to 
teach  us  all  things ;  that  this  principle  is  the 
grace  of  God,  and  that  it     hath  appeared  to  all 
men," — and  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
which  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal. 
Now  if  we  are  not  to  understand  this  spirit  as 
having  the  power  to  reveal  to  us  the  will  of  God, 
and  consequently,  to  teach  us  of  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  our  salvation,  I  can  conceive  no  kind 
of  useful  meaning  in  them.    But  such  was  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  apostles ;  and  there- 
fore according  to  their  testimonies  revelation  is 
continued  to  man. 

Again,  if  we  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  a 
difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between 
light  and  darkness,  as  they  alternately  act  upon 
us,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  impossible  to  explain 
this  difference  upon  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  the  operation  of  the  spirit  which  "  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God."  But 
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take  away  this  spirit,  and  let  the  human  race  be 
left  to  the  mere  powers  of  our  natural  intelli- 
gence, or  to  the  operation  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  acquired  by  sensation  and  reflection, — 
and  let  us  examine  what  our  qualifications  would 
be  under  those  circumstances.  Sensation  being 
outward,  is  manifestly  excited  by  material  ob- 
jects, and  reflections  upon  those  objects  would 
be  reflections  upon  natural  and  material  things ; 
hence  there  would  only  be  produced  in  us  cor- 
responding ideas; — and  as  those  ideas  would 
strictly  agree  with  their  exciting  causes,  of  con- 
sequence there  would  be  nothing  spiritual  in 
them.  They  would  be  the  result  of  that  natu- 
ral sensation  and  reflection  which  constitutes  the 
iiatural  man  who,  according  to  Paul,  Receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned/'  Which 
clearly  implies,  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  arc 
only  excited  in  us  by  their  proper  objects  ; — 
those  that  are  natural  by  the  presentation  of 
natural  and  visible  things,  and  those  that  are  spi- 
ritual by  a  divine  and  spiritual  cause.  If  then 
the  ideas  of  all  things  can  only  be  excited  by 
their  corresponding  objects,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  while  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  is 
acquired  by  the  presentation  of  natural  objects 
to  the  natural  sense.^, — those  that  are  spiritual 
have  a  spiritual  mode  of  presentation,  and  are 
only  known  in  consequence  of  being  presented 
to  a  spiritual  capacity  in  man.  Take  away  this 
capacity,  and  leave  him  wholly  subject  to  natu- 
ral sensation  and  reflection,  and  he  could  no 
more  understand  spiritual  subjects,  than  the 
natural  man  could  understand  sounds  by  sight 
or  colors  by  hearing. 

Hence  we  may  surely  conclude,  that  it  has 
consisted  with  the  order  of  perfect  wisdom  to 
constitute  man  both  a  natural  and  a  spiritual 
being ;  and  that  those  senses  that  are  outward 
embrace  the  material  and  visible,  and  the  ideas 
thence  arising  pertain  to  the  natural  world.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  he  is  not  only  a  being  of 
temporal  and  material  existence,  but  also  a  be- 
ing of  spiritual  and  eternal  duration,  there  are 
as  well  spiritual  perceptions,  as  natural  :  and 
hence  it  is  plain  that  those  which  are  of  a  spi- 
ritual class  are  the  perceptions  which  include  the 
knowledge  of  divine  and  spiritual  things.  This 
appears  to  be  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  everywhere  hold  out  the  idea 
that  God  is  a  spirit — that  man  is  made  after  h'\$ 
own  image,  and  that  temporal  existence  and  ob- 
jects belong  to  those  capacities  that  arc  tempo- 
ral— that  tliose  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal 
have  capacities  agreeing  therewith — and  that  to 
these  capacities  are  unfolded  the  revelations  of 
the  will  of  (red.  That  by  the  exercise  of  them 
man  is  brought  into  a  state  capable  of  searching 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God — and 
that  through  the  medium  of  this  spiritual  capa- 


city, every  revelation  of  the  divine  will  has  been 
comprehended.  But  it  may  be  said,  these  are 
assertions  without  proof — and  therefore  will  not 
do  to  be  relied  upon.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  human  race  ever  did  or  ever  can  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained  of  any  thing  but  what  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  five  corporal  senses  ? 
To  this  we  may  reply,  that  to  those  who  foretold 
future  events  which  did  certainly  come  to  pass, 
must  have  been  led  to  this  knowledge  by  some- 
thing different  from  the  natural  senses, — and 
this  must  have  been  a  spiritual  or  divine  intelli- 
gence.— Kerseys  Essays. 


■  WHAT  IS  WAR  ? 

We  should  do  well  to  translate  this  word 
WAR  into  language  more  intelligible  to  us.  When 
we  pay  our  army  and  our  navy  estimates,  let  us 
set  down — so  much  for  killing,  so  much  for  maim- 
ing, so  much  for  making  widows  and  orphans,  so 
much  for  bringing  famine  upon  a  district,  so 
much  for  corrupting  citizens  and  subjects  into 
spies  and  traitors,  so  nmch  for  ruining  industri- 
ous tradesmen  and  making  bankrupts,  so  much 
for  letting  loose  the  demons  of  fury,  rapine  and 
lust  within  the  fold  of  cultivated  society,  and 
giving  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  most  ferocious 
its  full  scope  and  range  of  invention.  VVe  shall 
by  this  means  know  what  we  have  paid  our  mo- 
ney for,  whether  we  have  made  a  good  bargain, 
and  whether  the  account  is  likely  to  pass — else- 
where. We  must  take  in,  too,  all  those  concom- 
itant circumstances  which  make  war,  considered 
as  battle,  the  least  part  of  itself  We  must  fix 
our  eyes,  not  on  the  h^ro  returning  With  con- 
quest, nor  yet  on  the  gallant  oflScer  dying  in  the 
bed  of  honor(?) — the  subject  of  picture  and  of 
song — but  on  the  private  soldier,  forced  into  the* 
service,  exausted  by  camp-sickness  and  fatigue  ; 
pale,  emaciated,  crawling  to  an  hospital  with  the 
prospect  of  life,  perhaps  a  long  life,  blasted,  use- 
less, and  suffering.  We  must  think  of  the  un- 
counted tears  of  her  who  weep'^  alone,  because 
the  only  being  who  shared  her  sentiments  i«  taken 
from  her:  no  martial  music  sounds  in  unison  with 
her  feelings  ;  the  long  day  passes,  and  he  returns 
not.  She  does  not  shed  her  sorrows  over  hi'* 
grave,  for  she  never  learnt  whether  lie  ever  h.id 
one.  If  he  had  returned,  his  exertions  would 
not  have  been  remembered  individually,  for  he 
only  made  a  small  imperceptible  part  of  a  h\iman 
machine,  called  a  regiment.  We  must  take  in 
the  huig  siekness,  which  no  ghiry  soothes,  occa- 
sioned by  distress  of  mind,  anxiety,  and  ruined 
fortunes.  These  are  not  fanoy-pietuies  ;  and  if 
you  please  to  heigliten  them,  yo\i  can  every  one 
of  you  do  it  for  yourselves.  Wo  must  take  in 
the  eonRe(]nonces,  felt  pcrliaps  for  agtj'.  befon^  a 
country,  which  hns  been  coinpletely  desol.itod, 
lifts  its  head  again:  like  a  torrent  of  lata,  its* 
worst  mischief  is  not  the  first  overwhelming 
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ruin  of  towns  and  palaces,  but  the  long  sterility 
to  which  it  condemns  the  tract  it  has  covered 
with  its  stream.  Add  the  danger  to  regular  gov- 
ernments, which  are  changed  by  war,  sometimes 
to  anarchy,  and  sometimes  to  despotism.  Add  ' 
all  these,  and  then  let  us  think  when  a  general, 
performing  these  exploits,  is  saluted  with  ''Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,''  whether  the 
plaudit  is  likely  to  be  echoed  in  another  place. 

In  this  guilty  business  there  is  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  aggravates  its  guilt,  and  that  is  the 
impiety  of  calling  upon  the  Divine  Being  to  as- 
sist us  in  it.  Almost  all  nations  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  with  their  bad  passions  a 
show  of  religion,  and  of  prefacing  these  their 
murders  with  prayers  and  the  solemnities  of 
worship.  When  they  send  out  their  armies  to 
desolate  a  country  and  destroy  the  fair  face  of 
nature,  they  have  the  presumption  to  hope  that 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  will  condescend  to 
be  their  auxiliary,  and  to  enter  into  their  petty 
and  despicable  contests.  Their  prayer,  if  put 
into  plain  language,  would  run  thus  :  "God  of 
love,  father  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  we 
are  going  to  tear  in  pieces  our  brethren  of  man- 
kind, but  our  strength  is  not  equal  to  our  fury ; 
we  beseech  thee  to  assist  us  in  the  work  of  slaugh- 
ter. Go  out,  we  pray  thee,  with  our  fleets  and 
armies ;  we  call  them  Christian,  and  we  have  in- 
terwoven in  our  banners  and  the  decorations  of 
our  arms,  the  symbols  of  a  suffering  religion, 
that  we  may  fight  under  the  cross  upon  which 
our  Saviour  died.  Whatever  mischief  we  do, 
we  shall  do  it  in  thy  name ;  we  hope,  therefore, 
thou  wilt  protect  us  in  it.  Thou,  who  hast  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth,  we 
trust  thou  wilt  view  us  alone  with  partial  favor, 
and  enable  us  to  bring  misery  upon  every  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.''  Now  if  we  really  expect 
such  prayers  to  be  answered,  we  are  the  weakest, 
if  not,  we  are  the  most  hypocritical  of  beings, 

Barhauld. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  entire 
system  of  lightning-conductors,  had  been  un- 
consciously applied  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
A  line  of  sharp  spikes  ran  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  gilded  roof,  which  again  connected 
with  the  metal  spikes  which  conveyed  the  rain- 
water into  the  cistern  in  the  court.  Nothing 
could  be  better  contrived  for  the  protection  of  the 
building,  which  thus  escaped  being  struck  for  a 
thousand  years,  in  spite  of  its  exposed  condition, 
and  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of  the  storms 
in  Palestine. — London  Quarterly  Review. 


He  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  always 
to  be  distinguished  from  him  who  does  nothing. 


Etery  Time  you  avoid  doing  wrong,  you  in- 
crease your  inclination  to  do  that  which  is  right. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  COMMON  ERRORS  GF 
DIET. 

In  eating,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed 
for  perfect  mastication  and  insalivation.  The 
neglect  of  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
ease. Business  men,  in  the  hurry  of  engage- 
ments, give  little  thought  to  the  mischief  of  fast 
eating.  Our  public  tables  present  a  scene  of 
apparent  strife  to  excel  in  the  dispatch  of  a  meal. 
It  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  comfort  and  sani- 
tary benefit  of  travelling  by  public  conveyances, 
that  passengers  are  compelled,^by  short  stops,  to 
bolt  their  food.  Even  in  most  private  families, 
the  short  time  allowed  for  meals,  is  incompatible 
with  healthy  digestion ;  indeed  so  common  is 
this  error  in  this  country,  that  it  may  considered 
as  a  national  sin.  Loss  of  teeth  is  by  many  per- 
sons made  an  excuse  for  imperfect  mastication ; 
it  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  hurried  eating,  for 
if  mastication  cannot  be  well  performed,  there 
is  the  more  need  that  the  food  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  mouth  until  thoroughly  insali- 
vated. 

Solid  food  should  constitute  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  diet.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  liquid  food  is  more  easily  digested 
than  solids.  Dyspeptics  learn  that  their  weak 
stomachs  bear  solid  meat  and  bread,  better  than 
broths  and  gruels.  This  fact,  with  many  others, 
shows  the  importance  of  the  salivary  secretion, 
and  consequently  the  utility  of  mastication  in 
promoting  this  secretion  ;  and  in  most  diseases, 
if  there  is  sufficient  strength  for  the  motions  of 
mastication,  solid  food,  requiring  the  primary 
organs  of  digestion  to  perform  their  appropriate 
part  of  the  general  function,  is  commonly  to  be 
preferred. 

An  excessive  quantity  of  drink  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Tea,  colfee,  and  other  drinks  are  often  used 
in  eating  to  wash  down  the  food,  whereas  th' 
food  should  be  retained  in  the  mouth,  until  th; 
mixture  of  saliva  is  sufficient  for  its  depletion. 
Many  dyspeptics  advantageously  adopt  the  ha- 
bit of  not  drinking  until  the  completion  of  a 
meal,  thus  securing  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva. 

But  imperfect  insalivation  is  not  the  only  in- 
jurious  consequence  of  an  excessive  use  of  drinks. 
Chyraification,  also,  is  imperfectly  performed ; 
when  an  undue  proportion  of  drink  takes  the 
place  of  natural  solvents,  the  saliva  and  gastric 
juice,  the  nutrient  properties  of  the  food,  become 
weakened  by  excessive  dilution,  and  the  general 
function  of  nutrition  is  conseijuently  impaired. 

Food  should  be  taken  at  regular  times,  and 
with  proper  intervals.  The  customs  of  different^ 
people  in  regard  to  time  of  eating,  are  extremely 
various.  In  some  districts  of  ancient  Greece, 
it  was  the  common  custom  to  take  but  one  meal 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  while  some  com 
munities,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  customa- 
rily indulge  in  eating  five  or  six  times  in  a  day. 
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This  diversity  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  impor 
fance  as,  at  first  thought,  might  be  supposed. 
Men  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  they  can  accus- 
tom themselves  to  great  diversity  of  practice  in 
this  respect,  without  inconvenient  results,  pro- 
vided regularity  of  habit  is  prescribed.  A  great 
proportion  of  mankind,  however,  have  fixed 
upon  the  custom  of  taking  three  meals  in  a  day, 
which,  probably,  is  the  number  best  adapted  to 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  nutritive  organs  and 
the  preservation  of  health. 

The  principle  should  be  observed  that  food 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  until  a 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  proper  disposal 
of  a  former  meal.  Dr.  Beaumont  and  other  ob- 
servers have  shown  that  the  most  digestible  foods 
requires  one  hour  for  their  complete  solution  in 
the  stomach  •  and  the  time  for  the  solution  of 
difi'erent  articles  of  diet  varies  from  one  to  five 
or  six  hours.  Such  is  the  process  of  action  in 
the  stomach  of  a  healthy,  robust  individual.  But 
a  very  slight  derangement  of  health  may  inter- 
fere with  and  disturb  , this  process  ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  even  in  persons  who  scarcely  feel 
indisposed,  for  food  to  remain  undissolved  in  the 
stomach,  six,  eight,  and  even  twelve  hours. 
The  stomach,  moreover,  like  all  other  organs, 
cannot  be  constantly  employed  in  action,  but 
must  have  its  proper  time  to  rest  after  disposing 
of  the  food  taken  at  each  meal. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  rationally  in- 
ferred that  eating  oftener  than  once  in  five  or 
six  hours  must  confuse  and  derange  the  diges- 
tive action.  A  neglect  of  this  principle  consti- 
tutes a  very  common  and  most  injudicious  diete- 
tic error. 

The  arrangements  of  our  public  conveyances 
not  only  subject  travellers  to  the  evils  of  hurried 
eating  already  mentioned,  but  in  many  instances 
provide  no  conveniences  for  regular  meals  ;  in- 
deed, on  some  of  our  railroad  routes,  but  for  the 
mercy  of  the  cake  and  fruit  boys,  starvation 
would  be  almost  inevitable.  This  is  a  matter 
which  is  of  vast  injury  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  travelling  public,  and  needs  reform. 

The  evils  of  this  error  are  very  common  in  the 
families  of  the  sick.  The  necessary  attention  to 
the  sick,  the  anxiety  and  watchingcontinuod  night 
and  day — often  cause  regular  meals,  with  other 
domestic  concerns,  to  be  neglected.  This  irreg- 
ularity occurs,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  family 
most  need  the  support  and  invigoration  of  their 
customary  refreshment  j  and  it  is  doubtless  a 
main  reason  why  a  disease  which  has  attacked 
one  person,  so  often  prostrates  successively  other 
members  of  the  family. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  a  variety  of  food. 
The  several  organs  composing  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus, have  various  adaj)tation8  in  relation  to 
different  kinds  of  food.  A  proper  mixture,  or 
variation  of  diet  is  therefore  necessary  to  excite 
the  appropriate  action  of  the  several  parts,  and 


maintain  an  equilibrium  of  action  in  the  whole 
machine. 

Large  observation  of  the  dietetic  habits  of 
men,  in  different  countries  and  ages,  no  less  than 
the  confirmation  of  the  digestive  organs,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  man  was  designed  to  be  om- 
nivorous. 

But  it  is  earnestly  contended  that  the  com- 
mon use  of  flesh  for  food  is  a  mischievous  error; 
and  names  of  men  are  cited,  celebrated  for  high 
physical  and  intellectual  attainments,  who  are 
said  to  have  lived  mostly  or  who!l_f  on  vegetable 
diet.  Some  of  these  individuals  are  known  to 
have  used  largely  of  milk,  eggs,  or  other  light 
kinds  of  animal  food.  And  the  possibility  must 
be  admitted  of  rare  cases  of  high  physical  and 
mental  development,  notwithstanding  a  restricted 
diet.  When,  however,  observation  is  extended 
from  individuals  to  nations,  national  imbecility 
is  invariably  found  connected  with  an  exclusive 
vegetable  diet.  The  common  diet  of  Ireland 
may  be  regarded  as  a  chief  reason  for  the  fre- 
quent abortive  efforts  of  that  people  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  their  beef-eating 
neighbors  ;  for  their  capability  is  manifested  by 
the  fact,  that  under  a  course  of  varied  animal 
food,  they  become  most  hardy  laborers  and  effi- 
cient soldiers.  Millions  of  the  rice  eating  in- 
habitants of  the  east,  are  held  in  subjecTion  by 
a  handful  of  British  troops.  The  history  of  war, 
also,  shows  a  remarkable  correspondence,  both 
in  land  and  naval  battles,  between  the  compara- 
tive efficiency  of  forces,  in  equal  numbers,  and 
their  diet  scale — especially  the  meat  rations. 

Even  those  animals,  whose  digestive  or^rans 
indicate  a  strict  adaptation  to  one  kind  of  food, 
thrive  better  with  a  diet  somewhat  varied.  The 
delicate  canary  bird  with  its  simple  graminivorous; 
conformation,  not  only  requires  a  change  of 
seed,  but  also  an  occasional  supply  of  fresh  herbs, 
and  even  a  little  yolk  of  egg  or  other  animal 
food.  The  vigor  and  endurance  of  the  horse 
are  much  increased  by  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  food  with  his 
staple,  hay;  and  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  no 
less  than  economy  of  feeding,  requires  these  va- 
riations. Certainly,  therefore,  th  >  human  di- 
gestive organs,  with  their  obvious  comparatively 
greater  adaptations,  clearly  indicate  that  naturo 
designed  man  for  a  wide  i*ange  of  diet. 

A  mistaken  opinion  has,  to  some  extent  pro- 
vailed,  that  a  simple  vegetable  diet  favors  mont,il 
cultivation.  Scludars  sotnrtimos  rlaiiu  that,  un- 
der such  a  diet,  the  head  is  clearer,  and  they  can 
studv  better.  Many  a  man  of  brilliant  early 
promise,  has  persevered  in  this  delusive  course 
utitil,  wilh  a  failure  of  physical  const  tntion. 
mind  and  body  have  been  togotlur  wrecked. 
Ilypoehiuidria  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  aro 
often  attributable  t«i  this  error  of  restricted  diet. 
Tlie  mind  im])lanted  in  an  ill-fed  phy!»ioal  consti- 
tution, is  almost  sure  to  have  a  stinted  aud  dis- 
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tracted  growth.  The  strict  dieter  will  sometimes 
excel  in  some  particular  department  of  learn- 
ing— he  will  spin  out  a  single  train  of  thought, 
with  nicety  and  no  little  ingenuity — but  he  is 
commonly  a  one-idea  man.  Hence,  most  vi- 
sionary theorists,  and  enthusiastic  ultraists — the 
originators  and  devotees  of  the  various  *^isms" 
and  ologies''  that  disturb  the  good  common- 
sense  of  mankind — generally  have  their  restric- 
ted notions  of  dietetic  regimen. —  Vol  Am.  Med. 
Assoc.  1855,  Dr.  Hooker. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  2-2,  1855. 

The  Fuel  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Suffering  Poor  will  hold  a  meeting  this 
evening,  22d  inst.,  in  the  Committee  Room  of 
Cherry  St.  Meeting  House,  at  which  friends  and 
subscribers  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

I  will  give  you  two  or  three  good  rules  which 
may  help  you  to  become  happier  than  you  would 
be  without  knowing  them ;  but  as  to  being  com- 
pletely happy,  that  you  can  never  be  till  you  get 
to  heaven. 

The  first  is  "try  your  best  to  make  others  hap- 
py." "I  never  was  happy,"  said  a  certain  king, 
'•till  I  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  welfare  of 
my  people ;  but  ever  since  then,  in  the  darkest 
day,  I  have  had  sunshine  in  my  heart." 

My  second  rule  is,  "Be  content  with  little." 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this  rule. — 
.  We  deserve  but  little,  we  require  but  little,  and, 
"better  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  God,  than 
great  treasures  and  trouble  therewith." 

Two  men  were  determined  to  be  rich,  but  they 
set  about  it  different  ways ;  for  the  one  strove  to 
raise  up  his  means  to  his  desires ;  while  the  oth- 
er did  his  best  to  bring  down  his  desires  to  his 
means.  The  result  was,  the  one  who  coveted 
much  was  always  repining,  while  he  who  desired 
but  little  was  always  contented. 

My  third  rule  is,  "Look  on  the  sunny  side  of 
things." 

Look  up  with  hopeful  eyes, 

Though  all  things  seem  forlorn  ; 

The  sun  that  sets  to-night  will  rise 
Again  to-morrow  morn. 

The  skipping  lamb,  the  singing  lark  and  the 
leaping  fish  tell  us  that  happiness  is  not  confined 
to  one  place.  God  in  his  goodness  has  spread  it 
abroad  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  waters. 
Two  aged  women  lived  in  the  same  cottage ;  one 
was  always  fearing  a  storm,  and  the  other  was 
always  looking  for  sunshine. 

Hardly  need  I  say  which  it  was  wore  a  forbid- 
den frown,  or  which  it  was  whose  face  was  light- ' 
ened  up  with  joy. 


EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  A  CORRESPOND- 
ENT IN  EUROPE. 

Faris,  11  mo.  28,  1855. 

Paris  is  called  a  beautiful  city,  and  it  certainly 
has  splendid  buildings  and  fine  suburban  palaces, 
but  as  a  city  through  and  through,  it  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  Philadelphia,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow, 
and  one  misses  the  nice  clean  fronts,  and  neat 
entrances,  which  we  have  at  home.  The  streets 
are  lined  with  stores,  and  here  and  there  is  an 
archway  among .  them  with  a  huge  door,  like  a 
handsome  entrance  to  a  stable  yard.  The  fronts 
of  dwellings  are  reached  by  these  coverts,  and 
at  night,  the  doors  being  closed,  the  streets  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  lengthened  bazaars,  with- 
out being  relieved  by  a  single  private  dwelling, 
and  yet  families  live,  sometimes  by  the  half  do- 
zen, in  almost  every  house.  Each  story  has  its 
apartments ;  its  suite  of  parlors,  drawing-rooms, 
chambers,  kitchen,  &c.,  and  a  good  large  family 
may  occupy  a  single  "  flat."  Temporary  resi- 
dents may  rent  rooms  by  the  week  or  month, 
having  their  breakfast  served  in  the  parlor,  and 
going  out  to  dine  at  a  restaurant.  If  they  have 
a  servant,  (who  is  sometimes  rented  in  the  bar- 
gain,) they  may  use  the  kitchen  and  live  at 
home.  Ladies  go  to  restaurants  constantly,  and 
if  the  weather  should  be  unfavorable,  the  trav- 
eller may  have  his  meal  served  at  the  hotel. 
Dinner  at  the  best  hotels  occupies  about  one  and 
a  half  hours,  and  there  are  twelve  courses,  com- 
mencing with  soup.  Wood  is  a  scarce  article, 
and  sold  by  the  pound.  Three  francs  will  buy 
one  hundred  pounds.  Wood  shops  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  square,  except  in  the  larger 
streets,  and  are  generally  attended  by  women 
who  keep  their  scales,  &c.  The  kindling  is  sold 
by  the  bundle  or  piece.  A  bundle  of  faggots 
which  may  be  readily  carried  in  the  arms  costs 
ten  cents.  There  are  a  number  of  Hospitals 
and  Institutions  for  the  poor  in  this  large  city. 
I  attended  a  clinical  lecture  of  the  great  surgeon 
Velpeau,  who  is  said  to  have  performed  more 
operations  in  surgery  than  any  other  man  living, 
and  whose  works  are  acknowledged  both  at  home 
and  abroad  as  almost  law.  He  still  walks  to 
the  hospital,  though  an  old  man,  and  teaches 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  ear- 
ly history  is  interesting.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  in  a  provincial  town  of  France,  of 
poor  and  illiterate  parentage.  He  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  an  education,  but  had  a  fondness 
for  being  among  the  sick.  A  neighbor  of  his 
father's  being  ill,  the  young  blacksmith  took  it 
upon  himself  to  nurse  him.  The  patient  re- 
covered, and  the  friends  of  Velpeau  were  so 
gratified  with  his  success,  they  sent  him  to  Pa- 
ris to  study  medicine.  All  the  money  that  could 
be  raised  for  his  support  was  about  $60  per  an- 
num.   He  moved  with  the  crowd  of  students 
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which  thronged  the  lecture  room  at  the  allotted 
time  and  received  his  degree,  from  which  he  has 
risen  step  by  step  to  his  present  elevated  posi- 
tion. And  yet  Yelpeau  is  not  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. He  cannot  read  his  own  books  which  have 
been  extensively  translated,  except  in  the  French 
language.  He  lectures  with  the  simplicity  of 
familiar  conversation,  as  he  sits  before  his  class 
with  a  white  apron  before  him,  and  a  black  vel- 
vet cap,  covering  the  grey  locks  of  age.  The 
hospitals  themselves  are  communities  of  people. 
Sal  Petriere  occupies  many  acres,  and  has  its 
chapels,  library,  bakery,  laundry,  &c.,  and  I 
think  it  contains  nearly  3000  inmates.  They 
are  all  females,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  are 
aged.  There  is  a  department  for  paupers  who 
are  old  and  infirm.  Another  for  superannuated 
officials  of  other  hospitals, — another  for  the  in- 
sane, and  another  for  the  sick.  The  kitchen  is 
an  interesting  department,  and  they  furnish  ex- 
cellent food  to  the  inmates.  Soup,  beef,  and 
fish  in  turns,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  &c.,  by  the 
wagon  load  daily.  They  also  have  a  sewing  de- 
partment, where  bandages,  clothing,  &c,  are  made 
by  the  old  women,  for  all  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 
The  bandage  room  is  a  store  house  in  itself. 
They  are  prepared,  and  rolled  up  as  is  usual,  and 
then  packed  away  on  shelves  by  the  thousand. 
This  employment  places  the  old  women  some- 
what in  the  position  of  public  benefactors.  Cha- 
renton  is  for  the  insane  only,  and  is  finely  situa- 
ted in  a  suburb  in  Paris.  The  douche  is  a  fash- 
ionable remedy  in  the  treatment  of  excitable  pa- 
tients, but  I  doubt  whether  the  manner  of  its 
employment  is  either  philosophical,  or  perma- 
nently useful.  The  patient  is  put  into  a  bath 
tub,  and  fastened  by  a  lid  which  slides  closely  up 
around  his  neck,  so  as  to  allow  his  head  to  be  above 
the  surface  of  the  tub.  This  slide  is  fastened  by 
bolts  to  the  body  of  the  tub,  and  the  water 
through  a  hose  and  pipe  is  thrown  upon  it,  and 
being  perforated  with  holes,  the  shower  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  chest  and  shoulders 
of  the  patient.  This  process  is  continued,  till 
the  excitement  subsides.  We  have  visited  some 
prisons  and  charitable  institutions.  The  build- 
ings are  mostly  fire  proof,  and  their  inmates  are 
attended  by  sisters  of  charity,  and  sisters  of 
mercy,  who  give  their  services  without  compen- 
sation, and  are  really  as  cheerful  and  happy 
looking  as  they  move  about  from  bed  to  bed,  as 
it  is  likely  any  one  would  be  in  the  midst  of  suf- 
fering and  penury.  They  are  known  by  their 
white  aprons  and  caps,  and  keys  and  beads.  One 
is  at  once  struck  with  the  admirable  system 
of  nursing,  and  the  abundant  provision  made  for 
the  destitute  or  afflicted,  but  when  wo  come  to 
annalyze  the  subjoct,  the  conviction  presses  upon 
the  mind  that  to  make  such  provisions  necessary, 
there  must  bo  a  faulty  condition  of  society.  In 
a  city  liko  this,  to  have  thoiisands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  crowded  together  iu  public  in- 


stitutions, certainly  indicates  a  defect  in  the  so- 
cial and  domestic,  if  not  in  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  the  Empire.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  generosity  of  the  government  in  making 
such  provision,  and  in  throwintr  open  works  of 
art  and  industry  to  all  classes  alike,  yet  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  if  the  comforts  and  joys  of  do- 
mestic life  were  really  experienced  by  the  peo- 
ple, so  great  a  necessity  would  not  exist.  The 
galleries  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  are  free  to  all 
the  people  without  charge,  and,  in  walking 
through  the  immense  collection  of  paintings 
with  which  they  have  been  furnished,  we  saw  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  with  canvass  and 
brushes  copying  the  ancient  works  of  renowned 
painters  for  their  own  empjoyment  or  advantage. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
BOOKS  BEFORE  PRINTING. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  intellectual  condition  of  our  ances- 
tors of  the  middle  ages,  who,  living  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  were  almost  wholly  with- 
out books.  Among  the  numerous  publications 
which  give  character  to  our  own  tinie,  we  are 
fortunate  in  falling  upon  one  which  holds  a  torch 
to  the  past,  while  further  illumining  the  present ; 
and  the  well-known  name  of  the  writer  is  a  sure 
guarantee  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  his 
spiriting  is  performed.*  Our  readers  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Knight's  lucubrations  throughout  for 
whatever  benefit  they  may  fancy  they  derive  from 
this  attempt  to  give  them  some  notion  of  Bocks 
before  Printing, 

Less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  such  books 
as  there  were  belonged  exclusively  to  scholars, 
or  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  which, 
under  the  name  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  the 
like,  included  amongst  their  members,  not  only 
everybody  that  had  any  pretense  to  learning,  but 
almost  everybody  that  had  the  ability  to  read. 
An  old  writer,  Richard  dc  l^ury.  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who,  in  1344,  wrote  a  Latin  troatis,^  on  the 
Move  of  books, '  avowedly  prepared  it   so!«My  for 
the  clergy,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the  notion 
of  there  being  any  other  class  of  readers  with  a 
magnificent  contempt.    'Laymen,'  says  ho.  'to 
whom  it  matters  not  whether  they  look  at  a  book 
turned  wrong  side  upwards,  or  spread  before  them 
in  its  natural  order,  are  :.lto::cthor  unworthy  of 
any  communion  with  books.'    It  is  presumable 
that  he  would  not  have  said  this  if  laymen  had 
j  then  been  at  all  in  the  habit  of  roadinp.    Tt  !!« 
j  invlood  a  fact,  that  ovon  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
'  men  of  (ho  monastic  orders,  were  very  imperfoct 
I  r(\'id(>rs  ;  and,  according  to  the   good  l^ishop's 
'view  of  their  qualifications,  some  ofthrmworo 
hardly  more  fit  to  be  intrust«'d  with  book^,  than 
the  despised  and  unlettered  laity.    In  the  tret- 

•  Thp  r)/,/  Prirttfr  ttnJ  ikf  Mo<ftrn  Pr#w.  By  C. 
Knight.  Murray,  London. 
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tise  alluded  to,  his  lordship  is  not  sparing  of  his 
reproach  in  regard  to  the  frequent  misuse  of  books 
which  had  come  under  his  notice.  He  repro- 
bates the  unwashed  hands,  the  dirty  nails,  the 
greasy  elbows  leaning  upon  the  volume,  the 
munching  c  fruit  and  cheese  over  the  open 
leaves,  which  were  the  marks  of  careless  and  idle 
readers.  With  a  solemn  reverence  for  a  book, 
at  which,  as  Mr.  Knight  remarks,  we  may  now 
smile,  but  for  which  we  can  hardly  help  respect- 
ing him,  he  says :  '  Let  there  be  a  mature 
decorum  in  opening  and  closing  volumes,  that 
they  may  neither  be  unclasped  with  propitious 
haste,  nor  thrown  aside  after  inspection  without 
being  duly  closed  ' — an  admonition  still  worthy 
of  attention  in  certain  quarters,  though,  of  course, 
its  observance  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as 
it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing. 

The  good  bishop's  own  collection  of  manu- 
script-books was  a  somewhat  considerable  one  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  aud  he  appears  to 
have  made  a  goodly  use  of  it.  He  bestowed  a 
number  of  volumes  upon  a  company  of  scholars 
residing  in  one  of  the  Halls  at  Oxford,  and  in- 
stituted '  a  provident  arrangement '  for  lending 
books  to  strangers — meaning,  by  strangers,  stu- 
dents of  Oxford  not  belonging  to  that  Hall. 
One  item  of  the  arrangement  may,  on  account  of 
its  curiosity,  be  quoted  :  '  Five  of  the  scholars 
dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  Hall  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  master  of  the  same  Hall,  to  whom  the 
custody  of  the  books  is  to  be  deputed  :  of  which 
five,  three — and  in  no  case  fewer — shall  be  com- 
petent to  lend  any  books  for  inspection  and  use 
only ;  but  for  copying  and  transcribing,  we  will 
not  allow  any  book  to  pass  without  the  walls  of 
the  house.  Therefore,  when  any  scholar,  wheth- 
er secular  or  religious,  whom  we  have  deemed 
qualified  for  the  present  favour,  shall  demand  a 
loan  of  a  book,  the  keepers  must  carefully  con- 
sider whether  they  have  a  duplicate  of  that  book  ; 
and  if  so,  they  may  lend  it  to  him,  taking  a  se- 
curity which,  in  their  opinion,  shall  exceed  in 
value  the  book  delivered.'  Anthony  Wood, 
who  in  the  seventeenth  century  wrote  the  lives 
of  eminent  Oxford  men,  speaks  of  this  library 
as  formerly  containing  more  books  than  all  the 
bishops  of  England  at  the  same  time  possessed. 
He  tells  us  further  that,  '  after  they  had  been  re- 
ceived, they  were  for  many  years  kept  in  chests, 
under  the  custody  of  several  scholars  deputed  for 
that  purpose. '  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  a  li- 
brary was  built  in  the  college  which  is  now 
called  Trinity  College,  and  then,  says  Wood,  'the 
said  books  [meaning  those  given  by  Richard  do 
Bury]  were  put  in  pews,  or  studies,  and  chained 
to  them.'  The  statutes  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Oxford^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  are  quoted 
in  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  as  furnishing  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  inconveniences  and 
impediments  to  study  which  must  have  been 


produced  by  a  scarcity  of  books  :  'Let  no  schol- 
ar,' says  one  of  tbem,  '  occupy  a  book  in  the  li- 
brary above  one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most,  so 
that  others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use  of  the 
same.'  From  this  we  learn  at  once  the  exceed- 
ing scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the 
great  care  that  was  taken  to  preserve  them.  At 
an  earlier  period,  however,  the  scarcity  must 
have  been  still  greater,  and  the  process  of  read- 
ing of  a  slower  operation,  as  we  find  it  was  the 
custom  of  librarians  in  the  monasteries  to  give 
out  a  book  to  each  member  of  the  fraternity  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  to  be  read  diligently  du- 
ring the  year,  and  to  be  returned  the  Lent  follow- 
ing. The  original  practice  of  keeping  the  books 
in  chests  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  could 
!  not  be  very  frequently  changed  by  the  readers; 
and  the  subsequent  plan  of  chaining  them  to  the 
desks,  suggests  the  notion  that,  like  many  other 
things  tempting  by  their  rarity,  they  could  not 
be  safely  trusted  to  anyhody's  hands.  It  was  a 
very  common  thing  to  write  in  the  first  leaf  of  a 
book  :  '  Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal,  or  tear  out 
the  leaves,  or  in  any  way  injure  this  book.' 

But  notwithstanding  this  primitive  difficulty 
of  getting  access  to  books,  there  is  abundant  his- 
torical evidence  to  shew,  that  the  ecclesiastics  of 
those  olden  times  did  their  utmost  to  multiply 
them  for  the  use  of  their  particular- establish- 
ments. In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a  room 
called  the  scriptorium,  or  writing-room,  where 
boys  and  novices  were  constantly  employed  in 
copying  the  service-books  of  the  choir,  and  the 
less  valuable  books  for  the  library ;  whilst  the 
monks  themselves  labored  in  their  cells  in  trans- 
cribing missals  and  compendiums  of  the  Bible. 
Equal  pains  were  taken  in  providing  books  for 
those  who  received  a  liberal  education  in  colle- 
giate establishments.  Warton  says :  'At  the  foun- 
dation of  Winchester  College,  one  or  more  trans- 
cribers were  hired  and  employed  by  the  founder, 
to  make  books  for  the  library.  They  transcribed 
books,  and  took  their  commons  within  the  Col- 
lege, as  appears  by  computations  of  expenses  on 
their  account  now  remaining.'  But  there  are 
several  indications  that  even  kings  and  nobles 
had  not  the  advantage  of  scholars  by  profession, 
and,  possessing  few  books  of  their  own,  had 
sometimes  to  borrow  of  their  more  favored  sub- 
jects. It  is  recorded  that  the  prior  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  had  lent  to  Henry  V.,  the 
works  of  St.  Gregory ;  and  he  complains  that,  af- 
ter the  king's  death,  the  book  had  been  ungener- 
ously detained  by  the  prior  of  Shene.  The 
same  king  had  borrowed  from  the  Lady  West- 
moreland two  books,  that  had  not  been  returned; 
and  a  petition  is  still  extant,  in  which  she  begs 
his  successors  in  authority  to  let  her  have  them 
back  again.  Louis  XL,  of  France,  wishing  to 
borrow  a  book  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  they  would  not  allow  the  king  to  have  it 
till  he  had  deposited  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate 
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in  pledge,  and  given  a  joint  bond  with  one  of  his 
nobles  for  its  due  return.  The  books  that  were 
to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  a  little 
while  before  the  introduction  of  printing,  were 
for  the  most  part  highly  illuminated  manuscripts, 
and  bound  in  the  most  expensive  style.  In  the 
wardrobe  accounts  of  King  Edward  IV.,  it  is  sta- 
ted that  Piers  Bauduyn  is  paid  for  '  binding,  gil- 
ding, and  dressing  of  two  books,  sixteen  shillings 
each.'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  twenty 
shillings  in  those  days  would  have  bought  an  ox. 
But  this  cost  of  binding  and  garnishing  did  not 
include  the  whole  expenses ;  for,  we  are  informed, 
there  were  delivered  to  the  binder  no  less  than 
six  yards  of  velvet,  sit  yards  of  silk,  laces,  tassels, 
copper  and  gilt  clasps,  and  gilt  nails.  As  the 
price  of  velvet  and  silk  was  then  enormous,  we 
may  conclude  that  these  royal  books  were  as 
much  for  show  as  use. 

One  of  the  books  thus  garnished  by  Ed- 
ward IV/s  binder,  is  called  Le  Bible  Hi'Moriaux 
(The  Historical  Bible),  a  work  of  which  seve- 
ral manuscript  copies  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  one  of  them,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  written  in  French  :  'This  book 
was  taken  from  the  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers;  and  the  good  Count  of  Salisbury,  Wil- 
liam Montague,  bought  it  for  a  hundred  marks, 
and  gave  it  to  his  lady,  Elizabeth,  thegood coun- 
tess  Which  book  the  said  countess  as- 
signed to  her  executors,  to  sell  for  forty  livres.  ' 
From  another  source,  we  learn  that  the  great  not 
only  procured  books  by  purchase,  but  employed 
transcribers  expressly  to  make  them  for  their  li- 
braries. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Proofs  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Rome  are 
being  continually  brought  to  light.  On  the 
Aventine,  archaeological  researches  have  taken 
place,  and  a  well  of  very  early  construction  has 
been  found  formed  of  masses  of  tufa,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Etruscans.  It  was  recognised  as 
part  of  the  old  wall  with  which  Servius  Tullius 
surrounded  the  city.  In  digging  the  founda- 
tions for  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  basement  of 
an  edifice  has  been  discovered ;  and  amongst 
other  objects  found  there  are  two  urns  of  anti(|ue 
sculpture ;  one  of  which  is  G  reek,  and  has  carv- 
ed upon  it  the  head  of  Ulysses  covered  with  the 
2)ilem.  The  Pontificial  Museums,  says  the  cor- 
respondent, had  not  the  image  of  the  hero,  so 
that  this  is  a  precious  acquisition  for  thoni.  Tiio 
excavations  in  the  Via  Appia  have  brought  to 
light  many  inscriptions,  some  mosaic  pavements, 
and  the  sepulcliro  of  the  family  of  Cotta.  The 
works,  too,  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  the  l]isilica  Rupia,  where  slops  of 
yellow  marble  have  been  found,  as  also  frag- 
ments of  large  columns  and  Christian  inscrip- 
tions. 


THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 
(Concluded  from  page  622  ) 

The  manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
Church  into  Russia  is  differently  stated.  One 
account  is  that  two  Greek  priests,  havinjr  visited 
Moravia,  met  there  the  Duchess  of  Oiga,  and 
having  secured  her  as  the  first  convert,  she  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  Church. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  said,  she  (under  the  name 
of  Helena)  has  been  enrolled  as  a  saint  in  the 
Russian  calendar. 

Another  story  is  that  Wladimir,  whose  reign 
terminated  in  1015,  feeling  the  necessity  of  some 
religion  to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  sent 
ten  of  his  most  distinguished  men  into  all  the 
various  countries  then  known,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  their  systems  of  religion.  Being 
semi-barbarous,  these  commissions  were,  of 
course,  disposed  to  recommend  a  system  which 
had  an  imposing  ritual,  and  appealed  very  much 
to  the  senses.  They  went  to  Mecca,  but  soon 
left ;  for  Mohammedanism  then  !iiade  too  great 
demands  upon  the  powers  of  self-control,  and  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  many  things  to  which  the 
Russians  were  addicted.  They  then  visited  the 
East,  but  were  no  better  pleased  with  the  Mani- 
chsean  system,  then  so  prevalent,  for  it  was  too 
much  occupied  with  abstract  ideas  about  matter 
and  spirit,  good  and  evil,~&c.  They  disliked 
Romanism  on  account  of  the  arrogant  claims  of 
the  pope.  Judaism  was  spurned  because  it  had 
no  country,  and  its  professors  were  wanderers  in 
the  world.  But  the  lofty  minarets  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  Church,  filled  the  royal  commissioners 
with  admiration,  and  they  recommended  to  Wla- 
dimir that  which  ever  since  has  been  the  national 
religion  of  Russia.  For  though,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Russia,  after  long  resistance,  became 
the  prey  of  the  Mongol  hordes,  and  her  princes 
were  the  vassals  of  the  descendants  of  Genghis 
Khan,  yet  even  the  Mongol  rule  wjis  fiivorablc 
to  the  Church,  and  greatly  increased  its  wealth 
and  influence. 

For  some  time  the  metropolitun  bishops  of 
Moscow  wore  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  l^ut,  after  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  the  Turks,  they  were  conseeralrd  by  the 
assembled  bishops  of  the  Russian  Church.  In 
I088  the  Russian  dominions  wore  constiuitcd  a 
separate  patriarchate;  but  in  17-1  l\tor  the 
Groat  abolished  the  oflioo  of  patriarch,  tho  dignity 
ajul  lustre  of  wiiich  approaoljod  so  near  the 
prerogatives  of  majesty  as  to  be  oflensive  to  the 
emperor  and  burdensome  to  tho  people  ;  and,  ,1c- 
eording  to  the  present  constitution  »>f  tho  Church, 
the  Czar  is  its  head,  as  tho  sovoreiizn  of  Kngl.-ind 
is  the  head  of  the  ostablishod  Cl»uroh  in  iho 
Hrilish  donnnions.  Operating  upon  his  t»ubioot!i 
tlnougli  thoir  r<digion,  as  w<>il  as  their  loyalty, 
his  intiiKMioo  over  tliom  must  bo  immonj<c.  The 
govornmont  of  the  Church  is  professedly  veiled 
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in  a  Holy  Synod,"  composed  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics ;  but  none  of  its  decrees  are  of  any 
force  without  the  approval  of  the  imperial  pro- 
curator— us'-ally  a  lay-member  of  the  synod, 
r  The  Russian  clergy  form  a  distinct  caste  ;  sup- 
ported not  by  law,  but  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
tradition.  A  priest  marries  the  daughter  of  a 
priest,  and  the  same  families  commonly  remain 
in  holy  orders.  The  priests  are  allowed  to  marry 
but  once,  and  this  provision  makes  them  veri/ 
careful  of  their  wives  ;  and  hence  one  of  the  most 
expressive  sayings  of  the  people  is,  "  As  happy 
as  the  wife  of  a  priest  !" 

Priests  (or  pappas,'^  as  they  are  called)  of 
merit  are  very  rare  in  the  rural  districts.  Most 
of  them  are  ignorant,  of  course,  and  exclusively 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs.  In  solemnizing 
the  ceremonies,  or  dispensing  the  sacraments, 
they  frequently  think  of  nothing  but  their  own 
gains.  They  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  cure 
of  souls,  and  spread  around  but  little  of  either 
instruction  or  consolation.  Dr.  Baird, 'in  his 
^'  Lectures  on  Europe,"  represents  them  as  often 
administering  the  sacraments  when  intoxicated, 
and  states  that  they  frequently  drown  a  child  when 
baptizing  it,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  noji- 
chalance,  turn  round  to  the  assembly,  and  say, 
"  It  has  pleased  God  to  take  that  child  to  him- 
self— hand  me  another  !"  i 

A  recent  French  traveller  produces  some  very 
telling  statistics,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
holy  synod,  with  reference  to  the  capacity  and 
morals  of  the  Russian  clergy.  From  these  statis- 
tics it  appears  that,  during  the  year  1836,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  eight  ecclesiastics  were 
deposed  for  infamous  crimes,  and  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  convicted  of  offenses  of  less 
gravity.  As  the  whole  number  of  clergy  at  that 
time  was  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  it  appears  that  about  two 
per  cent,  were  judicially  condemned  in  one  year. 
In  1839  this  proportion  was  as  high  as  five  per 
cent.  J  and  in  the  period  of  three  years,  from 
1837  to  1839,  more  than  fifteen  thousand  eccle- 
siastics passed  before  the  courts  of  justice. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  engaged  in  extensive 
efforts  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  Russia, 
and,  for  a  time,  the  scheme  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  emperor  and  the  higher  clergy.  But  the 
ecclesiastics  became  alarmed  about  losing  their 
sway  over  a  Bible-reading  people,  and  at  their 
instigation  the  late  emperor,  soon  after  coming 
to  the  throne,  issued  a  ukase  suppressing  all 
Bible  societies,  and  prohibiting  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom. 

Peter  the  Great  was  just  on  the  point  of  lay- 
ing his  ban  upon  all  monasticism  in  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  but,  for  some  cause,  did  not  do 
this,  though  he  guarded  it  with  some  most  whole- 
some restraints.  Thus,  no  man  can  enter  a 
monastery  until  fifty  years  of  age.    A  married 


man  cannot  enter  a  convent  without  his  wife 
agrees  to  enter  with  him,  nor  at  all,  if  there  are 
any  children  under  age.  No  female  can  enter  a 
convent  before  she  is  forty  years  of  age. 

The  Empress  Catharine  II.  confiscated  all  the 
landed  property  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and 
assigned  regular  salaries  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
stipends  to  the  monasteries  and  convents.  The 
sum  thus  paid  by  the  government  is  not  large, 
but  the  deficiency  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  extracting  voluntary 
contributions.  It  is  related  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  Emperor  Alexander  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment to  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
at  the  immense  suras  of  money  the  clergy  had  at 
their  disposal.  The  prelate,  without  making  any 
other  reply,  led  the  emperor  to  a  window,  and 
pointed  to  the  entrance  of  a  much-frequcnted 
place  of  devotion  near  by,  where  each  worshipper, 
as  he  entered,  could  be  seen  dropping  into  a  box 
a  piece  of  money.  Besides,  the  priests  are  most 
wicked  extortioners.  "No  one,"  says  Ricaut, 
"can  procure  absolution,  be  admitted  to  confes- 
sion, have  his  children  baptized,  be  married  or 
divorced,  or  obtain  an  excommunication  against 
his  enemy,  without  first  paying  to  the  priest  a 
valuable  consideration.  They  make  for  them- 
selves the  best  market  they  can,  and  fix  a  price 
on  their  spiritual  commodities  in  proportion  to 
the  devotion  and  ability  of  their  respective  cus- 
tomers." 

After  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
priesthood,  if  there  is  any  force  in  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  Like  priest,  like  people,"  the  condition 
of  the  laity  of  the  Greek  Church  can  easily  be 
guessed  at. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  past  and  pre- 
sent of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and  having  no 
intention  to  speculate  on  its  probable  future,  we 
can  only  express  the  belief  (which  is  probably 
the  child  of  the  wish)  that  it  will  gain  the  as- 
cendency over  those  now  resisting  its  power,  and, 
having  driven  out  from  the  Levant  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Romanism,  will  itself  eventually  be 
superseded  by  a  pure  Protestant  Christianity. 

A  celebrated  Englishman,  writing  recently  in 
one  of  the  British  Reviews,  after  stating  as  the 
cause  of  the  Crimean  war  the  emperor's  (of 
Hussia)  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  the  twelve 
millions  of  Greek  Christions  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  declaring  that  France  could  not 
allow  his  claim,  because  it  might  interfere  with 
her  protectorate  over  two  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  are  Turkish  subjects,  writes  as 
follows — by  way,  we  suppose,  of  justifying  the 
course  of  England  in  entering  the  (un)  "  Holy 
Alliance  :" — "  The  dangers  to  which  the 
liberties  of  mankind  are  exposed  by  the  progress 
of  the  politico-religious  power  of  Russia  are  very 
serious  indeed,  and  far  greater  than  those  with 
which  civilization  is  threatened  by  the  politico- 
religious  power  of  Rome."  But  this  is  the  utter- 
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ance  of  one  ready  to  say  harsh  things  about  every- 
thing Russian,  and  it  will  be  hard,  we  think,  to 
convince  Americans  that  it  is  true.  And  it  will 
not  be  hard,  we  think,  for  them  to  decide  which 
is  likely  to  stand  most  in  the  way  of  universal 
civil  and  religious  liberty — the  Russo- Greek 
Church,  with  all  her  present  superstition  and  de- 
gradation, but  wi  hout  a  pretended  infallible  head, 
without  auricular  confession,  without  a  cursed  and 
cursing  system  of  monasticism,  without  a  claim 
to  be  the  only  true  Church,  and  the  right  to 
punish  heretics,  or  the  Romish  Church,  ivith  all 
these,  and  ivith  her  Jesuitical  system,  her  im- 
mense revenues  and  church  establishments,  and 
all  her  abominable  mental  slavery. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

RUTH  ANN  SHOEMAKER, 

Daughter  of  Joseph  and  Phebe  Shoemaker,  members 
of  Gwynedd  jMonthly  Meeting. 

I  trust  I'll  not  invoke  the  aid, 

Of  fabled  muse — disguise — or  art  ; 
^       The  gift  on  Friendship's  altar  laid, 

Should  flow  sincerely,  from  the  heart. 

Thy  presence  seems  before  me  now, 
As  in  life's  morn  thou  oft  hast  been 

With  cheerful  smile,  and  placid  brow, — 
No  cloud  or  shade  to  mar  the  seen  . 

We  know  indeed  that  thou  art  gone 
From  mortal  strife  thy  spirit^s  clear. 

While  we  who  weep  retired  alone, 
May  own  thy  presence  with  us  here. 

May  feel  thy  living  presence  near, 

Though  V  il'd  the  form  from  mortal  eyes. 

Thy  voice  salutes  the  inward  ear, 
As  angel's  music  from  the  skies. 

To  soothe  the  mourning  kindred  band 
Whose  loviui^  kindness  thou  didist  prove, 

Who  led  thee  gently  by  the  hand. 
Loving,  as  with  a  mother's  love. 

Who  soothed  thy  aching  brow  of  pain. 
To  sweet  repose  would  calm  thy  b  ea^t. 

Who  sought  ihy  stay,  throui^h  efforts  vain, 
Yet  in  each  effort,  feel  they're  blest. 

Who  may  with  eye  of  faith  discern. 
Above  the  storm  and  surging  wave. 

That  'tis  a  school,  wherein  to  learn 
Of  brighter  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

And  can  rejoice  that  thou  art  free 

From  sorrow,  care,  disease,  and  pain^ 

That  while  they  feel  the  loss  of  thee, 
They  trust  'lis  thy  unceasing  gain. 

Thy  Spirit  in  the  spirit  land, 

With  friends  congenial,  hand  in  hand, 

Through  boundless  realms  of  bliss  may  move, 
Enjoy  a  bright  and  brinhter  day, 
And  bask  in  purest  heavenly  ray 

The  sunligiit  ol  eternal  Love. 

J.  H.  C. 

I'/(ilatla,  l2wo.  llth,  ISr.r). 


(lOOD  Humor  is  the  blue  sky  of  the  aoul,  in 
which  every  star  of  talent  will  shine  more  clearly. 


ACTION. 

No  beauteous  thing  was  made  for  rest — 

A  mission,  fond  and  free, 
Is  on  each  little  life  impress'd, 

A  charge  of  destiny. 

The  univrrse  is  but  the  march 

Of  atoms  in  their  course  — 
Each  change  of  beauty  in  life's  scene 

The  secret  might  of  force. 

The  little  particle  moves  on  ; 

It  sports  with  wind  and  storm  ; 
Or  lodgment  takes  det-p  in  the  earth, 

To  wake  in  fairer  form. 

In  matter's  mystic  cavalcade. 

Through  ciystal  leaf  and  flower, 
Through  rain  and  dew,  through  rock  and  peail, 

It  moves  with  secret  power. 

For  higher  life,  for  purer  form, 

The  atom  struggles  on, 
To  gleam  within  the  rainbow's  arch, 

Or  sit  on  beauty's  throne. 

How  shall  not  man  whose  nature  stands 

Bound  up  with  forces  vast, 
Liate  with  strength,  reveal  his  life 

In  mold  of  holiest  cast. 

His  law  is  action — gates  of  power 

Stand  open  in  his  view  ; 
A  restless  soul,  a  holy  zeal, 

Shall  give  him  entrance  through. 

Potential  is  the  good  of  life, 

Action  the  secret  key 
That  opes  the  garner'd  wealth  of  Him 

Who  gives  with  this  decree, 

That  man  shall  gather  from  the  realm 

Of  beauty  and  of  love. 
Bright  gems  for  his  own  coronal, 

Within  the  bliss  above, 

'Tis  action  gains  the  high  r  life 

That  bursts  the  life  of  sense, 
And  spirit  greeting  gives  the  soul 

In  holy  utterance. 

And  holier  faith  leads  on  the  life, 

Its  evolutions  through, 
Till  crown'd  within  God's  temple  high, 

All  life  is  ever  new. 

D.  WiLMAM!*. 


ilNQULAR  ARITHMETICAL  FACT. 

Any  number  of  figures  you  may  wish  to  multi- 
ply by  T)  will  give  the  same  result  if  divided  by 
2,  a  much  (juickcr  operation  ;  but  yo\i  must  ro- 
memhcr  to  annex  a  ciphor  lo  the  answor,  when 
there  is  no  romaitidor,  and  whou  thoro  is  a  rr- 
mninder,  whatever  if  may  bo.  ann«  x  a  5  to  the 
answer.  Multiply  1(W  by  and  the  answer  wiK 
be  2,.'i'20  ;  divide  the  same  number  by  *J.  and  you 
have  -.'{2,  and,  n.s  there  is  no  remainder,  you  add 
a  cipher.  Now,  take  357,  and  multiply  bv  b  : 
the  answer  is  1,7^.')  :  on  dividing  this  by  2,  llierr 
is  178  and  a  remainder;  you  thereforo  place  a  ,S 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  rcj«ult  is  »sn\u 

ij8r>. 
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SETTING  A  PRISONER  FREE. 

An  escape  from  bondage  in  these  days  thrills 
upon  the  public  heart  and  gives  the  pulse  a 
quicker  flow,  particularly  when  the  world  learns 
that  no  man  had  any  just  right  to  deprive  the 
prisoner  of  his  liberty. 

We  witnessed  an  escape — no,  it  was  not  an 
escape,  it  was  a  noble  act  of  setting  free  one 
held  under  restraint — on  Saturday  upon  one  of 
our  city  ferry-boats,  that  gave  the  heart  of  more 
than  one  who  witnessed  it  a  warmer  glow  of 
gratitude  to  Grod  that  the  liberator  had  a  heart 

to  feel  for  others'  woes;"  a  heart  in  the  right 
place,  whore  God  intended  man's  heart  should  be, 
and  not  in  his  right-hand  breeches-pocket. 

A  man  on  the  boat  had  a  cage  full  of  little 
birds,  (such  as  go  warbling  about  the  fields  in 
spring,  enjoying  life  and  liberty,  but,  unlike  the 
Canary,  die  in  captivity,)  which  he  was  trying  to 
sell  for  a  shilling  a  piece. 

It  is  a  cruel  way  to  make  money  ;  but  why  not 
seize  upon  birds  and  put  them  behind  the  iron 
gates  and  sell  them,  since  man  does  the  same 
thing  to  his  fellow  man,  and  then  calls  him  his 
slave — his  property — his  chattel — which  nobody 
else  must  steal,  because  he  stole  him  himself, 
and  the  law  don't  allow  but  one  theft  upon  one 
chattel.  And  if  the  stolen  man  runs  away,  his 
"  master"  pursues  him  through  the  swamps  with 
bloodhounds,  or  through  the  towns  with  the 

bull-dogs  of  war,"  threatening  death  to  any  one 
who  shall  dare  to  set  the  captive  free.  Not  so 
with  the  birds  ;  if  they  do  escape  the  cage  and  go 
back  to  the  fields,  they  are  not  followed  by  dogs 
or  guns,  but  suffered  to  go  as  best  they  may,  back 
to  their  own  happy  homes  among  the  green 
boughs  and  flowers  and  hill  and  rocks  and  wood. 

^'  Going  for  a  shilling  V  said  the  man  with  the 
cage. 

"  Yes  !"  said  a  little  blue-eyed  boy  at  our  side, 
"  one  shall  go  for  a  shilling."  And  he  searched 
his  pockets  for  the  coin,  an  only  one,  and  walked 
up  to  the  man  and  said  : 

"  Sir,  I  will  take  one  of  your  little  birds.  Give 
me  one  that  can  fly  well." 

Yes,  here  is  a  fine  one,  full-fledged;  you  see 
his  wings  are  perfect,  and  he  is  a  strong,  healthy 
bird  ;  he  .will  suit  you  exactly," 

"  Yes,  that  will  do," 

The  bird  fancier  twisted  a  bit  of  paper  up  so 
his  purchaser  could  carry  him  safely  ^'  without 
injuring  a  feather," 

The  boy  marched  away  with  his  prize  and  sat 
down  to  contemplate  his  purchase  as  he  undid 
one  corner  of  the  paper  and  peeped  in  upon  his 
little  slave. 

"  Ah,"  said  we  mentally,  "  what  a  lonely  life 
of  imprisonment  you  are  destined  to.  Why  did 
you  not  buy  two,  tny  boy  ?" 

I  had  no  more  money,  or  I  would  have 
bought  the  whole." 


ELLIGENCER. 


What  a  young  Turk  !"  we  thought.    How  i 

we  wronged  this  noble  boy.   As  the  boat  neared  j 

the  shore,  he  got  up  and  went  out  upon  the  | 

guard,  opened  the  paper,  tossed  the  bird  in  the  if 

air,  and  simply  said:  "Go  free,  poor  bird;  I  j 
can't  keep  you." 

What  a  happy  bird — what  a  happier  boy.  How  I 

his  eyes  glistened.    How  a  dozen  men  who  wit-  » 

nessed  the  act  did  think  what  a  noble  boy.  What  'j 

a  lesson  that  boy  taught  us.    Reader,  it  m  ly  t 

teach  you  something.    Think  upon  it.    This  t 
story  has  a  moral — we  need  not  tell  you  what. 
If  you  think,  you  will  find  it. — New  York 
Paper. 


METEOROLOGY. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smitbsonian  Institution  respecting  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations in  Maine,  contains  information  useful  to 
all. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  ) 
Dec.  5,  1855.  f 

"  Dear  Sir  :  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  I.  D. 
Parker  of  Steuben,  I  address  you  on  the  subject 
of  establishing,  through  the  aid  of  the  State 
Legislature,  a  system  of  meteorological  observa- 
tion in  Maine. 

I  need  not  impress  upon  you  the  importance 
of  observations  of  this  kind,  when  simultaneously 
made,  with  reliable  instruments,  at  different  points 
throughout  a  country,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
well-organized  system. 

"  There  is  no  subject  of  more  general  popular 
interest  than  that  of  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  the  relative  temperature  and  humidity  of 
district  we  inhabit.  And  when  we  consider  that 
climate  influences  enter  even  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  national  habits  and  peculiarities,  deter- 
mining, as  they  do  in  part,  the  pursuits  and  tem- 
perament of  an  entire  people  )  or  when  we  reflect 
how  much  of  our  personal  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence depends  on  the  climate  in  which  we  live, 
and  how  sensibly  ourf(ielings  and  even  our  men- 
tal operations  are  influenced  by  the  pressure, 
temperature,  and  electricity  of  the  air,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  any  researches  which  may  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  varia- 
tions of  these  elements,  must  be  viewed  with 
interest  and  approbation  by  all  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  scientific  certainty 
with  respect  to  those  atmospheric  changes  by 
which  we  are  so  constantly  and  intimately 
afi"ected. 

But  meteorological  observations  are  not  alone 
interesting  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  facts  which  they  reveal  are  directly  applica- 
ble to  the  wants  of  the  husbandman  ;  they  aid  in 
enabling  him  to  predict,  without  a  ruinous  series 
of  trials,  what  plants  he  can  safely  cultivate,  or 
what  animals  he  may  succeed  in  rearing.  The 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture  in  green  places 
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being  known,  together  with  their  conaparative 
distribution  through  the  several  seasons,  the 
farmer  can  determine  whether,  in  the  course  of  a 
number  of  years  he  will  be  a  gainer  or  loser  by 
introducing  the  culture  of  a  plant  new  to  his 
locality. 

"In  all  the  educational  establishments  of 
Europe  for  the  dilFusion  of  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, meteorology  forms  a  prominent  branch 
of  study,  and  in  all  countries  in  which  the  art  of 
husbandry  is  encouraged  by  public  bounty,  sys- 
tems of  meteorology  are  established, 

"The  practical  value  of  Meteorological  statis- 
tics is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  farmer,  but 
is  shared  by  the  engineer  and  the  physician.  The 
former  employs  them  in  his  estimate  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locomotion  or  mechanical  power,  and  the 
latter  in  the  study  and  amelioration  or  cure  of 
diseases.  To  the  mariner  a  knowledge  of  the 
currents  and  winds  of  the  ocean  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  but  these  can  never  be  fully 
understood  or  their  changes  predicted,  without  a 
series  of  cotemporaneous  observations  on  the  land 
as  well  as  on  the  sea. 

"  A  system  of  meteorological  observations  es- 
tablished in  the  State  of  Maine,  the  most  northern 
portion  of  our  Union,  would  not  only  afford  re- 
sults valuable  in  themselves  and  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  practical  and  local  purposes,  but  in  con- 
nection with  other  systerns  founded  on  the  same 
plan,  andpursued  with  similarinstruments,  woyld 
afford  the  means  of  discovering  the  general  laws 
and  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  this 
Continent,  and  of  making  the  most  interesting 
additions  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 

"  The  value  of  systems  of  simultaneous  obser- 
vations, on  a  uniform  plan,  is  now  more  widely 
known,  and  more  highly  appreciated  than  ever 
before.  National  Governments  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe  have  established  them,  and  in 
this  country  the  General  Government,  as  well  as 
the  Legislatures  of  several  States,  have  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  purpose.  The  Medical 
Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  has  supported  for  a  number  of  years  a 
system  of  such  observations  at  the  principal 
military  posts  of  the  United  States.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  carried  on,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  siniilar  system  within  her  boundaries, 
and  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Missouri 
have  adopted  a  like  liberal  policy.  The  Smith- 
sonian liifstitution  has  undertaken  to  collect  and 
digest  all  the  scattered  observations  which  have 
been  made  on  this  continent,  and  silso  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  new  stations  in  diHerent  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  Institution  has  also, 
within  the  past  year,  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  I'atent  Ofiicc  by  which  the  expense  of  the 
reduction  and  publication  of  the  annual  returns 
of  the  system  carried  on  under  the  fonu(T,  will 
le  partially  borne  by  the  latter.    A  full  account 


of  the  observations  made  during  the  years  1851 
and  1855  will  be  appended  to  the  next  Report 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  results  of  the 
materials  which  have  thus  far  accumulated  in 
the  office  of  the  Institution,  will  be  gradually 
given  to  the  public  as  the  means  for  printing 
them  are  furnished.  The  British  Government 
is  about  to  establish  a  system  in  its  North 
American  possessions,  and  this,  with  the  co-ope- 
ration of  a  few  more  States,  of  which  Maine, 
from  its  position,  would  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, will  enable  us  to  trace  changes  of  climate 
and  the  progress  of  storms  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  near  the  Arctic  regions. 

"  If  any  appropriation  could  be  procured  from 
the  Legislature  of  your  State  for  five  or  six  sets 
of  instruments,  I  think  reliable  observers  could 
be  obtained  who  would  make  the  registration 
gratuitously,  or  for  a  very  small  annual  payment 
—  say  $25  each.  The  instruments  for  each 
station  would  cost  about  $75. 

"lam,  very  respectfully,  your  obed't  servant, 
"Joseph  Henry, 
Sec'y  Smithsonian  Institution. 
"  The  Hon.  Samuel  Wells,  Portland,  Me." 


HOW  TO  BURN  COAL. 

Putting  up  stoves  for  fall  and  winter  is  an  im- 
portant duty  now  being  performed  by  many. 
The  high  price  of  poor  wood,  and  the  almost  to- 
tal absence  of  good,  renders  the  use  of  coal  a 
matter  of  economy.  Hence  anything  relating  to 
the  manner  of  burning  this  precious  mineral  will 
be  of  service  to  some,  if  not  all  our  readers.  An 
Albany  paper  says : 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written 
on  the  true  principle  of  burning  Coal.  The  art 
of  burning  coal  is  not  yet  understood  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Too  much  Coal  is  usually  placed  in  the 
stove,  by  which  the  draught  is  destroyed,  and 
gases  are  imperfectly  consumed.  Stoves  should 
be  constructed  with  air-tight  doors,  and  means  of 
supplying  air  to  the  top  of  the  Coal  fire  as  well 
as  at  the  bottom.  The  feed-door  shoul  1  never 
be  opened  except  to  supply  fuel.  When  open,  of 
course  cold  air  rushes  in  and  cools  the  sides  of  the 
stove,  wasting  Coal.  When  too  much  air  gct^ 
in  at  the  draft-door  and  ash-pit,  the  draft  is  so 
strong,  that  either  your  stove  becomes  too  hot, 
or  you  open  the  feed-door  to  correct  the  evil — 
losing  heat.  When  no  air  is  supplied  to  the  top 
of  the  fire,  about  half  of  your  coal  escapes  as  va- 
por of  carbon,  unburnt  for  want  of  air,  without 
which  combustion  cannot  be  perfect.  Small  fluos 
should  be  in  the  stove,  to  adpiit  a  stream  of  air 
heate<i  by  contact  with  the  stove,  and  distributed 
to  mix  with  the  gas  on  the  top  of  the  fire." 

We  cut  the  above  from  one  «^f  our  cxohnngOf*. 
Th(»  writer  \n  correct.  In  nlniost  every  instunci^ 
too  much  Coal  is  put  into  stovcifTto  burn  with 
advantage — and  we  must  confess  thai  wo  liavo 
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never  yet  seen  a  stove  properly  constructed  to 
burn  Antb'-^cite  Coal.  The  great  defect  is  the 
want  of  a  small  tube  or  tubes  leading  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stove  or  from  the  outside,  to  carry 
air  to  the  top  of  the  fire  inside,  while  the  doors 
are  shut.  Such  a  tube  or  tubes  cowld  be  made 
in  the  castings  without  interfering  with  the  ash- 
pan  or  doors,  and  ought  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  where  the  gas  flue  leads  off.  Stoves  to  burn' 
Coal  economically,  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as 
to  close  all  the  doors  after  the  Coal  is  ignited,  ad- 
mitting but  a  small  quantity  of  air  at  the  bottom, 
crash-pan,  sufficient  to  keep  the  coal  burning 
gradually,  and  then  regulate  it  with  a  damper  in 
the  flue. — The  flues  or  tubes  extending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stove  to  the  top  of  the  fire,  would 
then  feed  the  top' of  the  fire  and  aid  the  combus- 
tion. We  have  seen  a  tube  run  across  the  fire 
under  boilers,  open  at  the  ends  to  admit  air  out- 
side the  stack,  which  are  perforated  with  holes 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  fire 
under  the  boilers,  which  increase  the  flame  and 
economises  the  fuel. — [Miner* s  Journal.^ 


RAILROAD   MANAGEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

Every  railroad  company  is  bound  by  law  to 
have  a  double  track  on  their  lines,  and  no  person 
is  allowed  to  walk  on  a  railroad  track  at  any 
time,  by  day  or  night,  under  penalty  of  the  law. 
A  barrier,  of  two  strong  planks,  is  placed  along 
the  side  of  the  tracks,  to  keep  off  animals. 
Every  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  along  the  route, 
there  is  a  station  for  a  guard  or  watchman,  who 
lives  in  a  little  hut  beside  the  road,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  at  his  post,  with  a  red  flag  in 
his  hand,  at  the  approach  of  every  train ;  and, 
before  a  train  is  due,  to  patrol  his  beat  to  see 
that  all  is  safe,  and  to  remove  obstacles  which 
are  sometimes  placed  on  the  track  by  miscreants. 
In  case  of  danger,  the  guard  hoists  on  a  tele- 
graph, so  called,  which  stands  near  each  guard- 
house, a  red  painted  ca.§ce^"  which  can  be  seen 
by  the  engineer  at  a  great  distance ;  but  if  every- 
thing is  right,  the  two  wooden  arms  of  the  tele- 
graph are  stretched  in  the  air.  During  the 
night  there  is,  instead  of  the  cascet,  a«lantern 
with  a  deep  red  light  placed  in  the  air,  as  warn- 
ing of  danger;  and  a  common  one  if  all  is  in  a 
safe  condition.  At  every  crossing  there  is  a 
gate,  which  is  locked  up  as  soon  as  a  train  is 
due,  and  any  one,  either  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriage,  who  desires  to  cross^  must  wait  until 
the  train  has  passed.'* 

Some  such  regulations  would  not  come  amiss 
in  this  country. 


A  niNT. 

A  Western  editor  says  he  once  heard  Ex- 
Senator  Tom  Corwin  remark,  that  when  "  he 
first  entered  an  ofiiee  to  study  law,  he  was  the 
subject  for  ridicule  for  every  student  in  town,  on 
account  of  his  homespun  dress;  but,"  adds  he, 
"  1  have  lived  to  see  every  one  of  them  ten  times 
as  ragged  as  I  was  at  that  time — and  why  ?  I 
was  economical — they  were  spend-thrifts." 


No  Man  is  so  Truly  Great,  whatever  other 
titles  to  eminence  he  may  have,  as  when,  after 
taking  an  erroneous  step,  he  resolves  to  "tread 
that  step  backward." 


A  MAINE  LAW  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  London  News  has  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, stating  that  there  will  be  strong  and  earnest 
applications  to  Parliament  to  pass  such  a  re- 
strictive liquor  law  as  that  of  Maine.  The  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  meetings  spoke  of  the  gene- 
ral persuasion  an^ongst  judicial  authorities,  that 
legislative  interferences  would  be  necessary,  to 
check  the  fearful  cousu;iiption  of  spirits  which 
led  to  the  frequent  commission  of  crime."  It  is 
stated  that there  is  more  money  paid  for  drink, 
than  is  paid  in  taxes."  But  the  editor  seems  to 
doubt  whether  stringent  laws  would  have  the 
effect  of  restraining  intemperance. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
dull,  and  sales  for  shipment  are  at  $8  50  a  8  41  per 
bbl.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  from  retailers  and 
bakers  at  $8  75  to  $10  for  extia  and  lancy  brands. 
R)  ^  Flour  is  dull  at  $6  37,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  00. 

Grain. — There  is  a  good  supply  of  Wheat,  but  the 
market  is  inactive.  Sales  of  small  lots  of  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  95  a  $2  00,  and  $1  90  a  2  03 
for  white  in  store.  Rye  is  rather  lower ;  sales  at  $1  22 
pt^r  bushel.  Corn  is  aho  dull.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at 
92  a  94c,  and  new  yellow  at  from  76  to  82c.  Oats 
are  dull  at  41  a  42c  per  bushel  for  Delaware,  and  42c 
for  Penna. 


A FEMALE  Friend,  well  qiialiiied,  would  like  to 
engage  as  Housekeeper;  the  family  of  a  Fri*>n(t 
preferred.    Enquire  at  the  olfice  of  the  Publisher,  100 
South  Fifth,  below  Spruce  St. 
12th  mo.  8th — 3t. 

Che.st^:rfield  boarding  school  for 
BOYS. — The  Winter  term  of  th  s  Institution  w^ill 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGVVAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3m.  pd. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  ROYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  wrecks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF  HARRIET  J.  MOORE. 

j      Perhaps  there  are  few  who  were  acquainted 
j  with  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  that 
will  not  be  interested  in  perusing  the  incidents 
'  of  her  life,  portrayed  principally  by  herself;  and 
though  not  originally  designed  for  publication, 
,  we  trust  their  simple  narration  may  be  encou- 
raging to  others  who  are  travelling  in  the  path- 
way to  the  kingdom  :  that  they  may  be  stirau- 
I  latcd  to  hold  fast  their  confidence  in  the  Divine 
arm  of  Power,  that  will  assuredly  sustain  unto 
\  the  end.    Harriet  J.  Moore  was  burn  in  Acco- 
mack county,  Virginia,  on  the  sixth  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1797.    Her  parents,  Charles 
and  Ann  Stockly,  resided  at  that  time  at  their 
farm,  called  Locust  Grove,  where  some  of  her 
juvenile  days  were  passed.    She  was  early  de- 
I  ])rived  by  death  of  her  mother,  and  her  father 
I  survived  only  a  few  years  after,  leaving  six 
I  children.    He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  cha- 
1  racter  and  great  moral  worth,  whose  religious 
Hentiments  coincided  mainly  with  those  pro- 
fessed by  the  Society  of  Friends;  but'  as  there 
was  no  meeting  of  that  denomination  in  Acco- 
mack county,  he  died  without  being  nssociated 
with  any  religious  society:  he  had  manifested 
his  preference,  however,  in  selecting  for  his 
oldest  son  and    daughter,  a  boarding  school 
under  the  care  of  Friends.*    He  performed  the 
duties  incumbent  on  him  in  the  various  relations 
of  life  with  great  fidelity,  and,  after  a  short 
illness,  died  much  hmiented.    As  her  mother 
nnd  the  family  generally  were  Kpiscopnlians, 
Harriet  was  baptised  in  the  Church,  instructed 
in  the  Catechism,  and  educated  in  all  the  dogma? 
of  that  faith. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  father,  licr  eldest 
Ulster  married  T)r.  1'hompson  Holmes,  and  upon 

*  Southern  Boardinp:  School,  at  Smyrnn,  DpI.,  under 
the  care  of  Southern  Quarterly  Meotu^u 


them  principally  devolved  the  care  of  her  young- 
est brother  and  herself.  To  the  kindness  and 
almost  paternal  affection  of  this  brother-in-law, 
she  always  alluded  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
to  his  refined  taste  and  cultivated  niind  she  was 
no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  that 
literary  culture  which  was  a  source  of  ei;joyment 
to  her  through  life. 

As  there  was  no  suitable  school  near  their 
residence,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she,  and 
an  older  sister,  were  placed  at  a  Friends  school 
in  Camden,  Delaware.  Here  the  pupils  were 
required  to  lay  aside  their  ornqments  and  vain 
adornings,  and  conform  to  the  testimonies  of  the 
Society  in  plainness  of  speech  and  apparel.  Ac- 
customed to.  the  frivolities  of  the  world,  and 
educated  to  regard  exterior  decorations  as  neces- 
sary attractions,  she  had  contracted  a  f>ndnc68 
for  gaiety  of  dress,  music,  dancing  and  other 
esteemed  polite  accomplishments,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  a  trial  to  surrender  tliese  indulgences ; 
but  she  seems  cheerfully  to  have  submitted  to 
this  first  restraint  imposed  upon  her  natural  in- 
clinations, and  became  much  attached,  not  only 
to  her  teacher,  but  to  the  kind  motherly  Friendf 
with  whom  they  bonrdcd.  Interesting,  attrac- 
tive, she  had  been  much  caressed  ;  and  nurtured 
amid  the  enervating  it  fluenccs  of  a  Southern 
home,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  tliat  sh© 
should  have  been  so  happy  in  this  new  situa- 
tion. 

During  their  residence  at  Camden  an  attach- 
ment was  formed  between  her  sister  and  Josopk 
G.  Rowland,  which  resulted  in  their  mnrringv 
about  a  year  after  her  return  from  sch'H  I.  ♦•Thi» 
event,"  she  says,  proved  an  important  era  in 
my  life.  I  wns  now  so  connected  .is  to 
thrown  much  with  the  people  calhd  Qu.nkori. 
Though  they  won  my  nflVctions  by  kindness  *nd 
attention,  the  necessnry  restraints  impo.scd  by  a 
residence  in  my  sister's  fjimily,  wero  too  severe 
for  my  youthful  mind  nnd  lively  ini.ipinatii^n.  1 
w;is  f(n!d  of  mu>ic  ;  nnd  hinging,  in  wiiirh  1  t*  a« 
said  to  exce  1  wns  a  favorite  pnvtime.  Thi?  T 
had  to  refraiir- from  when  nt  hnu)0,  tut  when  in 
company  »t  other  plarrs  1  was  fnqumtly  Foli- 
eited  (o  rni.-c  my  \o\co  for  (lirir  amuf-eu.mt. 

"  During  this  period  1  r.Tnn»il  rci  nr  to  »tiy  vrry 
strong  injprr.'-cions  of  a  rcl'jjious  n;ifur(\  irmh^  on 
my  mind,  though  I  roguh»rly  atf.  t<do  1  I'li.  »nU 

t  F.licftWth  llowelli  widow  of  Sotv 
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meeting  on  first  davs;  yet  the  unwelcome  thought 
would  son.etimes  intrude,  that  some  day  I  should 
have  to  be  a  Quaker.  There  was  so  much  in  my 
natural  disposition  at  variance  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  religion  of  this  people,  that  I 
secretly  resolved  if  there  was  any  other  way  of 
obtaining  an  inheritance  in  the  Heavenly  King- 
dom, I  would  never  unite  with  them. 

"  Thus  several  years  passed  away,  and  I  endea- 
vored to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  immortal 
mind  with  only  the  outside  of  religion  ;  living 
a  strictly  moral  life,  but  a  stranger  to  the  puri- 
fying operations  of  divine  life,  which  alone  can 
set  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  spiritual  death. 
But  it  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  to  visit  me 
with  an  awakening  dispensation  of  his  light  and 
power.    All  the  false  heavens  were  removed — 
those  things  in  which  I  had  trusted  for  salvation 
were  stripped  off,  and  I  was  left  in  his  Divine 
presence  naked  and  bare ;  my  sins  were  set  in 
order  before  me,  and  the  requisition  was  felt  to 
forsake  them,  and  turn  unto  the  '  Lord,  who 
would  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  to  him  who 
would  abundantly  pardon  my  transgressions  and 
remember  them  no  more.'  Oh  !  the  anguish  the 
poor  mind  had  to  endure  during  the  refining 
process:  comparable  indeed  to  the  baptism  of 
fire,  in  which  all  must  be  consumed  that  tlie 
righteous  law  of  God  is  against.    Such  was  the 
state  I  endured  until  my  Heavenly  Father  was 
pleased  to  say  it  is  enough  ;  because  he  saw  I 
was  deeply  humbled — my  strong  will  slain,  and 
there  was  a  preparation  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  him,  that  if  he  would  lift  up  the  light  of 
his  countenance  upon  me  and  receive  me  into 
favor,  then  would  I  serve  him,  yielding  my  all  to 
Him,  even  willing  to  become  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  to  be  formed  and  fashioned 
as  he  pleased.    Now  was  heavenly  peace  my 
portion  ;  for  days  and  weeks  I  dwelt  as  in  the 
banqueting  house,  and  the  banner  of  my  Heaven- 
ly Father  over  me  was  love.    Still  I  thought 
there  was  a  way  cast  up  for  me  that  was  plea- 
sant to  the  heart,  of  joining  in  religious  commu- 
nion with  the  Methodists,  as  several  of  my 
young  associates  had  done.    I  attended  their 
meetings,  and  while  others  were  apparently 
edified  by  the  eloquence  of  some  of  their  preach- 
ers, my  mind  was  drawn  into  stillness — deep 
introversion  of  soul  before  the  Most  High  :  and 
as  this  state  continued,  the  conclusion  was  irre- 
sistible, these  were  not  the  people  for  me,  though 
their  piety  and  devotion  were  very  sincere. 

"  Thus  convinced,  against  my  will,  I  could  no 
longer  turn  away  from  the  impression,  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  unite  with  the  Society  of 
Friends;  but  for  want  of  a  willingness  to  yield 
to  this  conviction,  my  mind  was  introduced  into 
a  wilderness  state,  wherein  I  could  see  no  way 
of  peace  to  the  soul.  Then  was  my  cry  raised 
to  the  Father,  that  if  he  would  show  me  with 
indubitable  clearness  the  path  he  would  have  me 


to  walk  in,  I  would  follow  him  even  unto  the  i 
death  of  all  remaining  self  It 
Under  this  feeling  of  deep  humility  it  became  | 
impressed  upon  her  mind  that  duty  required  a  j 
change  in  her  outward  appearance.    She  had  j 
mixed  much  in  fashionable  society,  and  indulged 
in  great  gaiety  of  dress,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  severe  conflict  to  resign  those  things  in  which 
her  first  nature  had  delighted;  yet  she  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  divine  requisition,  but  in 
humble  faith  that  the  offering  would  be  accept- 
ed, laid  aside  "  the  purple,  the  fine  linen,"  and 
the  plume,  and  gradually  adopted  the  plain  cos- 
tume and  simple  language  of  Friends.  The 
reward  of  sweet  peace  followed  this  sacrifice, 
and  she  was  now  fully  prepared  to  unite  in 
membership  with  that  religious  Society. 

"  The  application  was  made  to  Motherkill  i 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  now  held  at 
Camden,  and  a  memorable  visit  I  received  from 
a  precious  feeling  band  appointed  on  the  occa- 
sion. My  state  of  strippedness  was  then  so  great, 
I  had  known  but  little  of  being  permitted  to  feel 
clothed  with  the  royal  robe,  emblematical  of  the 
King's  favor.  One  of  the  dear  Friends  spoke 
feelingly  and  appropriately  to  my  state.  He 
said  it  was  consistent  with  a  parent's  love,  to 
dandle  the  helpless  child,  to  nurse  it  on  the 
knee,  then  to  encourage  it  to  take  a  few  steps 
alone,  but  when  it  became  able  to  walk,  he  left 
it  to  prove  its  strength  and  try  what  it  could  do 
without  his  immediate  presence.  The  spiritual 
application  was  too  plain  not  to  be  understood, 
and  afforded  great  encouragement  to  my  mind. 
The  other  Friends  spoke,  as  I  believe  the  spirit 
gave  utterance.  It  was  a  melting,  confirming 
season  to  my  newly  convinced  and  awakened 
state.  Oh  !  how  needful  for  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  sit  with  the  sincere  seekers  after 
truth,  to  dwell  low,  to  dig  deep,  that  they  may 
get  beneath  the  surface  and  administer  counsel 
as  the  Master  opens  and  directs — then,  there 
would  be  ability  given  to  judge  righteous  judg- 
ment, and  none  would  be  received  under  a  false 
covering,  adding  to  our  numbers  without  in- 
creasing the  strength  and  joy  Cf  the  church. 

"  After  I  was  received  into  membership,  for  a 
time,  it  was  a  growing  season,  where  an  ad- 
vancement was  known;  but  for  want  of  faithful- 
ness to  required  duty,  a  long  wilderness  travel 
succeeded,  which  cost  me  many  severe  conflicts. 
I  now  felt  an  inclination  or  desire  to  be  more 
associated  with  Friends,  and  concluded  to  enter 
a  school  under  their  superintendence,  wherein  I 
might  receive  instruction  in  the  right  way, 
advance  myself  in  literary  pursuits,  and  be 
qualified  for  usefulness.  I  accordingly  went  to 
Westown  Boarding  School,  where  1  remained 
six  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1819, 1  returned  to  my  home 
in  Camden,  and  in  the  Eighth  month  following 
was  married  to  William  W.  Moore,  of  Easton, 
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Maryland,  where  we  resided*  together  tea  years. 
During  this  interval  I  could  record  numberless 
blessings  dispensed  and  enjoyed — but  as  un- 
mixed felicity  is  not  a  draught  for  mortals,  we 
were  not  exempt  from  trials,  and  my  progress  in 
a  religious  life  was  often  obstructed  for  a  want 
of  obedience  keeping  pace  with  knowledge." 

Her  father,  during  his  life,  emancipated  nearly 
all  his  slaves.  Those  apportioned  to  Harriet,  she 
supposed  had  been  liberated  previous  to  her  re- 
ception into  membership,  her  brother-in-law  in 
Virginia  having  promised  to  do  so,  but  the  laws 
of  that  State  offering  some  difficulties  to  their 
manumission,  he  had  postponed  it.  As  they  were 
young  and  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  her 
husband  had  them  brought  to  Easton  and  manu- 
mitted, and  one  of  them  proving  imbecile  was 
supported  during  life.  That  their  old  parents, 
who  were  left  free  by  the  will  of  her  father, 
might  not  be  separated  from  their  children, 
they  were  ulso  sent  for,  and  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  rendered  them  inadequate  to  their 
own  maintenance,  they  too  became  objects  of 
care,  and  were  relieved  as  their  necessities  re- 
quired. 

Although  surrounded  in  her  new  home  by 
every  thing  that  could  make  life  desirable,  she 
had  many  claims  upon  her  time  and  attention. 
Three  little  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
scarcely  seven  years  old,  were  dependent  upon 
her  for  a  mother's  love  and  guidance  ;  and  for 
the  right  training  of  their  youthful  minds  she 
was  deeply  exercised,  yet  she  suffered  neither 
earthly  cares  nor  blessings  to  divert  her  mind 
from  her  religious  duties.  Her  countenance 
and  deportment  being  solid  without  austerity  or 
reserve,  united  with  a  cheerful  turn  of  mind  and 
disposition,  rendered  her  an  interesting  compa- 
nion not  only  to  the  young,  but  also  to  those 
:^)ore  advanced  in  life,  and  e  xtended  her  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness.  Early  initiated  into  the 
services  ojp  the  church,  first  as  clerk,  and  then 
as  overseer  of  Thirdhaven  Monthly  Meeting,  it 
was  to  her  much  of  a  trial  to  be  under  these  ap- 
pointments, feeling  herself  unqualified  for  such 
important  stations  in  the  church  ;  but  she 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  desire  of  her  friends, 
and  remained  under  them  several  years  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  About  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  her  age,  she  united  with  a  minister  of 
lier  own  Monthly  Meeting  in  a  visit  to  tlie  South- 
ern Quarter,  which  was  her  lirst  dedication  in 
this  way.  In  the  early  purt  of  the  year  1S24, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  her  Monthly 
Meeting,  she  offered  herself  as  companion  to 
Margaret  Judge,  now  Brown,  in  a  religious 
visit  to  some  of  the  Southern  Sfatos,  in  which 
service  she  travelled  as  far  as  Kayettcville,  North 
Carolina.  From  her  diary,  kept  during  this 
journey,  we  propose  to  make  some  extracts. 

(To  hv  c  uitiiiuod  ) 


A  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Christian  People  called  Quakers^  at  Lwyn- 
Gwrilly  in  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  in 
Great  Britain.    By  John  Humphrey. 

(Concluded  from  page  421  ) 

The  jailer  being  sorely  vexed,  by  the  disap- 
pointment be  had  from  the  Quakers,  after 
having  promised  himself  of  all  they  had,  he 
could  do  nothing.  He  then  devised  some  mis- 
chief against  Samuel  Humphrey,  supposing  him 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  overthrow  ;  he  advanced 
some  action  against  him  in  the  county  court,  and 
obtained  a  writ  from  the  sheriff,  which  he  served 
on  him  at  a  public  fair,  while  Samuel  was  about 
his  own  lawful  business.  He  was  put  into  prison 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  where  he  was  deprived  of 
fire  or  clothing  for  nine  days  and  nights,  save 
what  was  about  him  when  he  was  taken,  and 
those  very  wet;  neither  would  they  let  him  have 
any  repast,  save  what  was  conveyed  to  him  in 
the  jailer's  absence. 

Here  he  was  kept  closely  confined  several 
mouths,  until  a  Friend  took  the  cause  in  hand, 
and  the  jailer  was  cast  in  the  suit.  During  all 
this  time,  sick  in  bed,  from  which  I  was  several 
times  threatened  to  be  taken  to  prison.  I  had 
a  distemper  in  my  limbs,  by  which  I  lost  the 
use  of  my  right  leg,  and  when  I  recovered  a 
little  I  strove  to  go  to  the  bath,  and  about  a 
week  after  1  went  there.  One  day  I  was  bath- 
ing, and  afterwards  went  to  bed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  to  procure  sweat  and  sleep. 
Here  I  dreamed  that  the  same  jailer  invited  the 
said  four  friends  (Samuel  Humphrey,  P^van 
John,  Rees  John  and  John  William)  to  his 
house,  and  laid  meat  on  the  table  before  them, 
telling  them  "  whether  they  would  eat  or  not,  he 
would  make  them  pay."  Then  supposing  there 
was  something  in  it,  I  took  my  pen  and  pocket- 
book,  and  entered  the  day  and  hour;  I  saw  it, 
and  a  little  time  after  I  received  account,  that 
upon  the  very  same  day  and  hour,  they  were 
taken  by  the  same  jailer  with  a  writ  of  <|uo- 
minus  from  London  upon  the  old  action.  I  per- 
ceived this  was  the  l^ord's  doings,  therefore  I 
recorded  it  amongst  my  memorials.  Thoy  were 
kept  in  prison  a  long  while,  even  until  tlio  jailor 
was  weaiy  of  them. 

After  they  were  come  home  from  prison,  and 
I  from  the  bath,  we  had  our  meetings  pretty 
fresh,  and  we  counted  the  cost  too,  and  resv>lv(d 
to  keep  them  up  at  hazards.  ()n  a  first  day 
of  the  w»ek  soon  after,  those  that  first  molested 
us  can>e  with  swords  and  staves  into  our  moel- 
ings,  and  took  old  and  young,  male  and  fcniJilc, 
as  many  as  were  able  to  go,  and  hurried  us  bo- 
fore  a  justice  of  the  p<>aco,  who,  being  a  tender 
man,  was  loath  to  uiedtilo  if  lie  could  hi  Ip  it. 
Hut  such  were  tlie  limes,  tl»at  if  the  least  ten- 
derness appeared  in  any  of  the  magist rates,  tho 
priests  and  llu  ir  wi*  ked  crew  would  ^oon  charge 
them  with  not  being  faithful  unto  C;v*ar  ;  iu- 
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ducing  thf  Ji,  if  possible,  to  pass  sentence  against 
their  judgment. 

The  act  of  banishment  was  then  in  force ;  the 
first  and  second  offence  were  punishment  with 
fines,  which  were  to  be  divided  between  the 
king  and  the  informers,  and  in  case  the  party 
would  not  pay,  they  were  committed  to  prison. 
The  third  offence  was  banishment;  so  when  we 
came  before  the  justice,  he  showed  us  the  danger 
we  were  likely  to  run  ourselves  into.  But  he 
j^aid,  if  we  will  pay  the  fines,  and  promise  we 
would  never  keep  any  more  meetings,  we  should 
be  released,  otherwise  he  could  do  no  other  than 
commit  us  to  prison.  We  informed  him  plain- 
ly, that  we  could  neither  pay  nor  promise  any- 
thing on  that  account. 

Our  names  were  then  taken,  and  a  commit- 
ment drawn  to  send  us  all  to  prison.  I  perceived 
it  then,  and  well  do  I  remember  it  now,  that  the 
justice  might  truly  be  considered  a  Quaker,  for 
his  hand  did  shake  until  he  was  ashamed.  When 
the  commitment  was  read,  old  John  William, 
(the  father  of  Evan  and  Rces  John,)  spoke  unto 
the  justice  on  this  wise  :  "  Oh  !  justice  as  thou 
art  to  expect  mercy,  when  thou  shalt  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  seat  of  God ;  for  His  sake 
show  mercy  now,  and  let  this  girl  go  home  to 
her  mother,  who  is  a  cripple  in  b;  d,  and  now 
left  alone;  and  if  the  house  were  on  fire  she 
could  not  move  herself." 

One  that  was  present  did  chide  the  old  man 
for  speaking  to  the  justice  after  that  manner. 
The  old  man  (John  William)  was  then  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  hall,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  shedding  tears  ;  the  justice  said,  let  him 
alone,  for  he  speaks  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul.'' 
He  soon  left  the  room,  as  he  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping  ;  and  we  saw  him  no  more  that 
night.  It  was  now  late,  and  we  had  eight  long 
miles  to  the  county  jail,  and  the  constable  was 
loath  to  send  us  there,  before  we  should  first  go 
to  our  houses;  so  he  dismissed  us  upon  condi- 
tion he  could  find  us  at  our  homes  next  morning. 
Before  morning,  Samuel  Humphrey's  wife  was 
delivered  of  two  sons,  whom  he  called  Joseph 
and  Benjamin ;  the  justice  soon  had  tidings 
thereof ;  he  sent  for  the  constable,  and  took  up 
the  commitments,  and  wished  some  of  us  might 
come  where  he  might  see  us;  so  the  constable 
came  to  stop  his  man,  who  was  going  with  some 
of  us  to  the  county  jail;  and  when  he  came  in 
sight,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
*•'  Trowch  ynoan  1  Trowch  yncol  fe  a  roea  Duw 
ei  law  ar  Gallon  y  Gwyr."  That  is  to  say, 
Turn  back,  turn  back,  God  hath  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  man's  heart."  So  my  brother  Owen 
and  Samuel  Humphrey  went  to  the  justice  the 
day  following  ;  and  as  they  were  going  to  the 
hall,  they  met  his  mother  in  the  court.  She 
gave  them  an  account,  that  her  son  had  been  in 
a  sad  condition  since  they  had  been  there. 
When  they  went  to  him,  he  mustered  up  all  his 


courage,  and  told  them,  that  his  hand  should  | 
not  be  upon  them  ;  but  he  would  bind  them  over  |i 
to  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  and  he  would  \ 
venture  to  release  my  brother  Samuel,  though  t 
he  did  not  know  what  danger  he  might  incur,  if  |; 
he  should  be  put  to  it.  He  knew,  however,  that  ■ 
the  law  would  not  bear  him  out. 

When  the  Quarter  Sessions  came,  the  con- 
stable brought  us  there,  according  to  his  orders; 
there  were  six  justices  on  the  bench,  and  the 
sheriff.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  least  two  hundred ;  and 
all  in  the  prime  of  their  time.  When  we  came 
before  them,  they  began  to  deride,  mock  and 
scofF,  asking  us  in  a  scoffing  manner,  if  we  knew 
y  Flyold  Gatholig,"  &c.  That  is  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Others  said  in  a  rage,  if  we  were  not 
Quakers,  they  would  make  us  quake,  making  us 
their  laughing  stock,  and  throwing  our  hats 
about.  Our  friend,  Evan  Ellis,  said  to  them, 
"  that  they  took  more  delight  in  sitting  on  the 
seat  of  the  scornful,  than  on  the  seat  of  justice 
and  true  judgment." 

They  then  tendered  the  oath  to  us,  which  we 
refused  ;  they  then  fined  us,  and  upon  default  of 
payment,  they  committed  us  to  jail.  It  was  late 
when  this  occurred,  and  it  was  a  long  wr^y  to  the 
county  jail,  so  they  shut  us  up  that  night  in  a 
close  room.  Some  time  afterwa^rds,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  the  whole  bench,  with  one  accord, 
both  sheriflp  and  justices,  (save  one,)  came  before 
the  door  where  we  were  put  in ;  and  they  began 
to  make  merry  over  us,  and  over  the  witness  of 
God  too,  in  themselves;  drinking  health  to  the 
king,  &c.  They  commanded  the  jailer  to  open 
upon  us,  and  they  sent  their  parasites  to  force  us 
to  drink  to  the  king's  health  ;  but  we  all  lay 
upon  the  ground  like  dead  bodies,  not  minding 
at  all  what  they  said  ;  they  had  liquor  which 
they  called  aqua  vita,"  (brandy  or  alcohol ;) 
they  offered  us  some  of  it,  and  in  a  mocking  way 
called  it  the  water  of  life."  We  still  lay  quiet, 
answering  them  not  a  word.  They  then  sent  a 
fiddler  to  play  and  sing  over  us,  and  so  they  con- 
tinued tormenting  us  almost  all  night,  pouring 
drink  in  our  faces,  and  other  indecencies  not  fife 
to  be  mentioned. 


He  who  knows  no  health  but  that  of  the  body, 
however  cheerful  and  joyous  he  may  be  while 
that  lasts,  is  a  wretch  the  instant  it  fails  him. 
But  he  whose  desires  are  consistent  with  moral 
excellence,  and  who  breathes  the  higher  atmos- 
phere to  which  Christianity  alone  can  elevate 
us,  is  always  conscious  of  a  health  that  cannot 
be  totally  destroyed  by  bodily  disorder. — JDr. 
Moore's  ^^Body  and  Mind"  p.  45. 


The  riches  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  fortune, 
may  be  employed  so  perversely  as  to  become  f 
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nuisance  aud  pest,  instead  of  an  ornament  and 
support  to  society. 


THE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE. 
(Continued  from  page  645.) 

Our  first  example  shall  be  a  passage  from  the 
historical  portion  of  Scripture.    We  will  give  it, 
as  it  would  properly  stand,  if  printed  according 
to  the  original,  and  unraarred  by  the  invention  of 
the  Concordance  makers.    We  read  in  the  book 
of  Joshua,  'Audit  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua 
was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,  and  behold  there  stood  a  man  over  against 
him  with  bis  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  :  And 
Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  ^^Arl 
thou  for  usorfor  our  adversai'irs      And  he  said, 
^*Nai/ ;  hut  as  the  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord 
am  1  now  come.''  'And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face 
to  the  earth,  aud  did  worship,  and  said  unto  him. 
What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant  f  And 
the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua, 
Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot  ]  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy."    And  Joshua  did 
so.    (Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up,  because 
'    of  the  children  of  Israel :  none  went  out  and  none 
i    came  in.)    And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  "/^ee, 
Thave  given  into  thy  hand  Jericho,  and  the  king 
;    thereof,  and  the  mighty  men  of  valour/"  &c. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  the  words  that  follow, 
I  appoints  the  measures  which  were  to  precede  the 
I  miraculous  downthrow  of  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
i  and  which  need  not  be  repealed  here,  as  we  only 
I  wish  to  show  the  manner  in  which  a  simple  pas- 
i  sage  of  history  has  been  injured  in  the  printing. 
I  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  ought  to  be  given  as 
j  it  stands  above,  in  unbroken  succession.  But 
j  how  is  it  printed  in  our  English  Bibles?    It  is 
cut  in  two  in  the  midst.    One  part  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Joshua,  the  other 
part  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth.    And  at  what 
point  is  the  break  in  the  narrative  introduced  ? 
It  is  divided  at  the  commencement  of  the  paren- 
thesis, in  which,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the 
concluding  words  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  n)orc 
'  intelligible  to  the  reader,  the  historian  states  that 
I  Jericho  was  at  the  time  besieged  by  the  children 
I  of  Israel.    This  is  bewilderingenongh.    By  most 
]  readers  of  the  Common  Version,  it  would  be  con- 
;  eeivcd,  that  the  verses  which  conclude  the  Gftli 
i  chapter  and  those  which  open  the  sixth,  instead 
I  of  conveying  the  continuous  account  of  the  same 
'  Divine  visitation,  related  to  two  separate  appear- 
1  ances  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 

But,  perpaps,  the  mischief  is  less  felt  in  the 
I  narrative  than  in  the  poetic  portions  of  the  Bi- 
tl  ble.    And  we  will  adduce  an  ini^tance  in  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  not  only  the  beauty,  but 
'i  even  the  intelligibility,  of  the  sacred  odes  of  the 
1/rophets  suffer  from  the  received  method  of  divi- 
ding them.    We  will  take  an  example  from  Isa- 
iah.   The  following  lines  contain  an  entire  proph- 
ecy.   They  arc  given  iu  the  words  of  our  Coui- 


mon  Version,  but  printed  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  parallelism,  which  is  the  prominent 
peculiarity  of  Hebrew  versification. 

PROPHETIC  ODE  FROM  ISAIAH. 

*The  Lord  .sent  a  word  unto  Jacob ;   and  it  balh 

lighted  upon  Israel. 
And  all  the  people  shall  know,  even  Ephraim  and 

the  inhabitants  of  Sannaria, 
That  say,  in  the  pride  and  stoutness  of  heart, 
The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with 

hewn  stones  ; 

The  Sycan:iores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change 

them  into  cedars. 
Therefore  the  Lord  shall  set  up  the  adversaries  of 

Resin  against  him, 
And  join  his  enemies  together: 
The  Syrians  before  and  the  Philistines  behind  ; 
And  they  shall  devour  Israel  with  open  mouth. 
For  all  this,  His  ani^er  is  not  turned  away, 
But  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 

For  the  people  turneth  not  unto  Him  that  smitelh 
them, 

Neither  do  they  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Therefore  the  Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel 
Head  and  tail,  branch*  and  rush  in  one  day  : 
The  Ruler  and  the  Honorable,  he  is  the  head, 
And  the  Prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail. 
For  ihe  leaders  of  this  people  cause  them  to  err; 
And  they  that  are  led  of  them  are  destroyed. 
Therefore  the  l^ord  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  young 
men, 

Neither  shall  have  mercy  on  their  fatherless  and 
widows ; 

For  every  one  is  an  hypocrite  and  an  evil-doer, 
And  every  mouth  speaketh  folly. 

For  all  this,  His  anger  is  not  turned  away, 

But  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 

For  wickedness  burtieth  as  the  fii  e  ; 
It  shall  <levour  the  briers  and  thorns, 
Ari<l  shall  kindle  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest. 
And  they  shall  mount  up,  like  the  lifting  up  of  smoke. 
Through  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  land 
dai  kened,-]- 

And  the  people  shall  be  as  the  fuel  of  the  fire  : 
No  man  shajl  spare  his  brother. 

And  he  shall  snatch  on  the  right  hand,nn<l  be  hungrv; 
And  he  shall  cat  on  the  left  hand,  and  shall  not  be 
satisfied  : 

They  !^hall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm  : 
Manasseh  Fphraim,  and  Kphraim  Manasseh  ; 
And  tiiey  totiether  shall  bo  against  liidah. 

l-'or  all  tlii-.  His  anger  is  not  tjrrned  away, 

But  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 

Woe  unto  ihem  that  decree  unriahteous  decrees, 
And  that  write  grievoustress  which  they  have  pr« 
scribed  ; 

To  tiwn  a'«ide  the  needy  from  jud  Mncnt, 
Ami  totakeawiiy  the  nehl  (Vom  tliop»Huof  my  p^'opl*; 
j  Tlurt  widows  may  be  their  prey; 
And  that  thry  may  rob  the  f.ithcrloss. 
.\n(l  what  will  ye  <lo  in  thi"  day  of  visifstioii, 
An«l  in  the  desoUition  which  ^h.^ll  come  from  far  f 
To  whom  will  yi«  flee  (or  help  ? 
Arul  \vh  le  w  ill  bo  your  gloiy  ' 

Without  mo  I  hoy  tj|i;\ll  how  down  luuler  the  pntonort, 
And  they  shall  full  under  the  f.lHm. 

Kor  all  this,  Hi*  anuer  it  not  lurncHl  RWHy, 

Qui  His  hand  U  tir^tched  out  •U\\.* 

*  I.  n  the  )uitm  f  r.^f  rh,  which  prows  •\o(\,  •n<l  «• 

mopt  .»ppropnnto! V  ronti«»trd  with  ihc  ri»*A,  ^hich 

Nprintis  iiom  the  giound. 
j  Hurnt  up. 
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The  a  jove  passage  from  Isaiah  is  a  distinct ' 
and  unconnected  poem.  It  is  as  much  an  entire 
composition  of  itselr,  as  an  ode  of  Collins  or  of 
Gray.  And  it  conveys  a  very  sublime  denuncia- 
tion of  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  and  an  appal- 
ling picture  of  the  Judicial  inflictions  with  which 
the  Almighty  was  about  to  punish  them.  But 
if  the  reader  look  for  it  in  his  Bible,  without 
some  especial  directions,  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  have  no  little  difficulty  in  discovering  it. 
In  our  Common  Version,  the  poem  is  not  only 
preceded  and  followed  by  extraneous  matter,  but 
is  actually  cleft  in  two,  by  a  division  of  chapters. 
Its  three  fine  opening  st  mzas  will  be  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
theremaininnjstanz  isatthe  be";innino;of  the  tenth! 

We  abstain  from  laying  before  our  readers  any 
particular  errors  that  have  been  made  in  the 
typographical  distribution  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  the  general  sense  of  that  most 
holy  volume  has  been  more  perniciously  affected 
by  the  chapter  and  verse  divisions  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, than  any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  officious  meddling  of  his  predecessors. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  understanding 
of  the  student,  if  a  metaphysical  essay  of  Dugald 
Stewart  were  set  before  him,  in  a  form  as  lacera- 
ted and  severed  as  that  in  which  he  is  condemned 
to  read  the  Theological  Essays  of  St.  Paul  ? 
Would  he  not  find  himself  lost  in  a  sort  of  laby- 
rinth of  words,  amid  which  he  was  unable,  on 
account  of  the  continually  recurring  breaks  in 
the  sentences,  to  trace  the  connection  of  the 
argument  ?  A  very  intelligent  friend  of  ours 
declares  that  he  never  could  comprehend  the 
drift  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  till  he  read 
it,  without  the  interruptions  of  chapter  and  verse, 
in  Shuttleworth's  translation.  And  we  entirely 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  embarrassment. 
We  repeat  that  no  other  work  whatever  would 
have  possessed  internal  life  enough  to  bear  up 
against  and  maintain  its  place  in  public  estima- 
tion under,  the  usage  to  which  the  Bible  has 
been  subjected  by  its  editors.  We  had  at  one 
time  intended  to  evince  the  deteriorating  and 
enfeebling  effect  of  such  an  injurious  process  of 
division,  by  printing  two  or  three  of  the  finest 
passages  from  our  own  authors,  snipt  into  pieces 
and  severed,  without  any  sense  of  compunction, 
from  their  context,  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are 
printed  :  but  we  have  refrained  in  tenderness  for 
the  feelings  of  our  readers.  We  spare  them  the 
exhibition  of  so  distressing  a  martyrdom.  And, 
perhaps,  the  introduction  of  such  a  curiosity 
would  rather  serve  to  extend  the  length  of  our 
article,  than  add  force  to  our  argument.  In  the 
*  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,'  the  text  has  not 
been  subjected  to  any  such  vicious  dismember- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  volume  were  le?s  inconvenient 
to  the  hand,  and  the  character  more  easy  to  the 
eye,  we  could  have  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
typographical  arrangements  of  the  editor. 


But    is  not  the  condition  of  our  commot 
English  Bibles  obnoxious  to  charges  of  a  fai 
more  grave  description,  than  those  which  wc 
have  already  noticed,  and  which  merely  relate  tc 
the  size  of  the  volume  and  the  distribution  ol  , 
the  letter-press  ?     Does  the  translation  itseli  ' 
present  that  full,  correct,  and  distinct  expres-i- 
sion  of  the  sense  of  the  original,  which  all  Chris"? 
tian  people,  who  look  to  the  sacred  volume  asi 
their  paramount  religious  authority  would  bee 
desirous  of  possessing,  and  which  all  who  enter-- 
tain  a  pious  reverence  for  its  contents  would  bee 
anxious  to  afford  them  ?    We  do  not  ask  thisi 
question  unadvisedly,  or  from  a  desire  of  putting? 
forward  any  peculiar  theory  or  favorite  devices 
of  our  own.    We  make  the  inquiry  simply  as- 
Christian  laymen,  who  most  sincerely  wish  toi 
learn  what  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  designed! 
to  teach  us  ;  whose  only  means  of  acquiring  ai 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  an  accurate! 
translation,  and  who  look  to  our  ecclesiastical! 
superiors  for  the  grant  of  so  reasonable  a  de-- 
mand  on  their  learning  and  their  zeal.    We  stu-' 
diously  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  persons, , 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  original  languages, , 
and  whose  only  infofmation  respecting  the  state  ^ 
of  our  national  version  is  derived  from  the  most: 
patent  and  familiar  sources,  the  notes  of  Scott,  | 
of  Adam  Clarke,  of  D'Oyley,  and  Mant,  and  of ! 
the  Paragraph  Bible  :  and  we  ask  whether  any 
man,  with  the  continual  emendations  which  are  s 
suggested  in  these  commentaries  before  him,  can  i 
entertain  the  persuasion,  that  our  common  Eng- 
lish Bible  really  does  afford  an  adequate  repr: 
sentation  of  the  sense  of  the  Inspired  Writings,  ; 
or  that  it  should  be  allowed  any  longer  to  remain 
in  its  present  unimproved  condition  ? 

What  was  the  opinion  of  Selden,  a  high  au- 
thority on  such  a  subject,  at  the  time  of  its  last 
revision  ?  *  There  is  no  book/  says  that  learned 
man,  '  so  translated  as  the  Bible  for  the  purpose. 
If  I  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I  turn 
it  into  English  phrase  and  not  into  French-Eng- 
lish. "  11  faitfroid/'  I  say,  "It  is  cold;"  not 
"  It  makes  cold  but  the  Bible  is  rather  trans- 
lated into  English  words,  than  into  English 
phrase.  The  Hebraisms  are  kept,  and  the  phrase 
of  that  language  is  kept ;  which  is  well  enough 
so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do  with  it;  but  when' 
it  comes  among  the  common  people,  Lord,  what 
gear  do  they  make  of  it  !'*  Most  extraordinary, 
indeed,  is  the  gear  they  make  of  it !  And  none 
but  those  who  may  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
turn  occasionally  into  some  of  our  country  con- 
venticles, in  which  the  neighboring  tailor,  or 
the  journeyman  cobbler,  officiates  as  the  exposi- 
tor of  the  Sacred  Text,  can  imagine  the  misera- 
ble misapprehensions  to  which  this  peculiar, 
literal  word  for  word  mode  of  rendering  the 
Scriptures  has  given  rise.    It  may,  perhaps,  be 
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worth  while  to  cite  a  few  instances  of  the  Hebrew 
phrases  to  which  Selden  alluded,  and  which,  as 
literally  translated,  bewilder  the  understanding 
of  the  reader  : — '  A  covenant  of  salt,'  means  '  a 
friendly  contract;'  Mhey  are  cru.'hed  in  the 
gate,'  means  'they  are  found  guilty  in  a  court  of 
justice;'  'branch  and  rush,'  means  'the  highest 
and  lowest;'  the  calves  of  our  lips,'  means  '  the 
570rds  of  our  mouths  ,'  'rising  early,'  means, 
'acting  with  alacrity ;'  'I  have  given  you  clean- 
ness of  teeth,'  means  'extreme  scarcity.'  Such 
are  the  sort  of  Hebraisms  which  have  been  re- 
tained ;  and,  as  Selden  says^  '  What  gear  do  the 
common  people  make  of  them  !'  But  is  it  fair 
to  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  less  educated 
classes  of  our  countrymen,  that  the  Bible  should 
be  placed  before  them  in  so  ambiguous  a  form 
without  any  explanatory  notice,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  any  one  should  be  allowed,  whether 
qualified  or  unqualified,  to  interpret  it  to  them 
as  he  will  ? 

(To be  continued.) 
THE  SATING  POWER  OF  HOME  INFLUENCE. 

The  tendency  of  agricultural  pursuits  is  to 
give  distinctness  and  strength  to  home  associa- 
tions and  influences.  The  greater  communities 
are  made  up  of  the  smaller;  and  as  a  community 
increases  in  magnitude,  it  decreases  in  its  local 
power  and  influences.  At  the  base  of  all  lies  the 
divinely-appointed  institution  of  the  Famili/.  It 
is  here  that  the  influence  of  woman  is  felt  and 
recognized.  It  is  here  that  "she  opcneth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness."  It  is  here  that  "  she  looketh  well 
to  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness."  It  was  at  home  that  King  Lemuel 
learned  the  good  and  wise  "  words  that  his  mo- 
ther taught  him."  Mother  !  the  sweetest  word 
in  all  the  babbling  languages  of  men  !  It  is  the 
mission  of  woman — it  is  the  holy  mission  of  the 
mother — to  impress  upon  the  young  mind  the 
first  lessons  of  truth,  virtue,  wisdom  and  courage. 
Her  empire  is  in  the  afl"octions  of  her  husband 
and  children,  who  "  arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed." 

On  the  right  regulation  of  these  independent 
households,  depends  the  welfare  of  the  larger 
communities,  which,  with  powers  more  limited, 
are  composed  of  these  smaller  ones.  And,  so 
far  as  the  influences  of  the  Associations  and 
Fairs  arc  calculated  to  ennoble,  dignify  and  en- 
rich the  occupations  of  the  farmer,  just  so  far 
will  they  tend  to  increase  the  attractiveness,  and 
the  wholesome  influences  of  his  home — making 
him  and  the  members  of  his  household  better 
citizens  of  the  larger  communities. 

The  faniih/  being  a  divine  institution,  tlie 
sentiment  and  the  alFection  upon  which  it  is 
based  are  innate  in  man.  Hence  its  universality. 
No  merely  human  institution,  however  perfect, 
can  ever  take  its  place.    Directly  or  indirectly, 


almost  all  great  and  good  men  have  been  indebt- 
ed, for  their  beneficent  power  and  influence,  to 
the  early  teachings  of  parents  and  the  genial 
nurture  of  home.  Above  all  nations,  ice  should 
cherish  the  family  relation.  The  influence  of 
/lome  was  the  inspiration  that  swelled  i  he  great 
hearts  of  our  fathers  for  the  struggle  which  has 
given  freedom  to  their  sons  ;  and  we  will  fail  to 
transmit  the  boon  to  our  descendants,  if  we  en- 
list not  for  its  preservation  the  helps  by  which 
it  was  originally  won.  If  all  homes  could  be 
made  pleasant,  and  all  family  relations  fraternal, 
kind  and  pure,  society  would  lose  its  hypocrisy 
and  guile,  and  manhood,  actuated  by  true  Chris- 
tian charity,  would  move  steadily  on,  from 
triumph  to  triumph,  towards  the  perfection  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry,  investigation  and  enter- 
prise, that  has  been  awakened  at  your  township, 
county  and  State  fairs,  b}'^  competition  for  pre- 
miums on  household  fabrics,  and  on  products  of 
the  dairy,  the  farm,  and  the  shop,  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  home  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  is  a  very  proper  direction  for 
things  to  take  at  this  period  in  our  history. 

At  the  base  of  the  prosperity  of  any  people 
lies  this  great  principle — Make  labor  /ashiouahic 
at  home.  Educate,  instruct,  encourage  and  offer 
all  the  incentives  you  can  offer,  to  give  interest 
and  dignity  to  labor  at  honie.  Enlist  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  of  famili/  in  the  support  of 
a  domestic  system  that  will  make  labor  attractive 
at  the  homestead.  By  means  of  the  powerful 
influences  of  early  home  education,  endi^avor  to 
invest  practical  labor  with  an  interest  that  will 
cheer  the  heart  of  each  member  of  the  family  : 
and  thereby  you  will  give  to  your  household  thi- 
grace,  peace,  refinement,  and  attraction  which 
God  designed  a  home  should  possess. 

The  truth  is,  we  must  talk  more,  thivk  more, 
work  more,  and  act  more  in  reference  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  home. 

The  training  and  improving  of  the  pliysic.il, 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  powers  and  senti- 
ments of  the  youth  of  our  country,  rcquirc€i 
something  more  than  the  school  house,  nenderay, 
collec;e,  and  university.  The  young  mind  slu^ild 
receive  judicious  training  in  the  field,  in  tin- 
garden,  in  the  barn,  in  the  work-shop,  in  the 
parlor,  in  the  kitchen — in  a  word,  around  the 
hearth-stone,  at  home. 

Whatever  intellectual  ntfninments  your  non 
may  have  acquired,  he  is  unfit  to  go  forth  into 
society  if  he  has  not  had  thrown  around  him  the 
genial  and  purif^'ing  influences  of  parent««,  siptcrp, 
and  the  mau-snvimj  influence  of  the  family  go- 
vernment. The  nation  must  look  for  virtuo, 
wisdom,  and  strength,  to  the  edue.ition  tlist  con- 
trols and  shapes  the  home  ;hi^V^  of  the  fjimiW 
circle.  There  can  he  no  love  of  country  wl;if»r<» 
there  is  no  love  of  home.  Patriotij»m,  true  and 
genuine,  tlie  only  kind  worthy  of  the  nurne,  dc- 
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vives  its  raighty  strength  from  fountains  that 
gush  out  around  the  hearthstone  ;  and  those  who 
forget  to  cherish  the  household  interests,  will 
^:oon  learn  to  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
interests  of  tlieir  common  country. 

We  thus  cultivate  the  roots — not  the  tops. 
We  must  make  the  family  goveryiment,  the 
school,  tiie  farm,  the  church,  the  shop,  the  agri- 
cultural fairs,  the  laboratories  of  our  future 
greatness.  We  must  educate  our  sons  to  be 
farmers,  artisans,  architects,  engineers,  geolo- 
gists, botanists,  chemists — in  a  word,  practical 
men.  Their  eyes  must  be  turned  from  Wash- 
ington  to  their  States,  counties,  townships,  dis- 
tricts, homes.  This  is  true  patriotism,  and  the 
only  patriotism  that  will  perpetually  preserve 
the  nation. — Fi^om  Gov.  Wn'/jMs  Jlddress  at 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  10th  mo.  1855. 
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V  What  shall  be  done  for  the  Poor?  is  a  ques- 
tion which  continues  to  be  unsatisfactorily  an- 
swered, as  all  experiments  heretofore  tried  have 
not  resulted  in  a  permanent  improvement  of 
their  condition. 

The  Poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  said 
the  blessed  Master;  and,  whether  this  implies  a 
defect  in  the  constitution  of  society  or  a  neces- 
sity, it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  one,  con. 
Hcientiously  to  enquire  how  far  he  is  directly  or 
indirectly  instrumental  in  increasing  or  lessen- 
ing the  suff"ering  of  his  neighbor. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  time, 
effort,  and  money  are  freely  expended,  and  that 
numerous  schemes  are  energetically  prosecuted 
for  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  afflicted;  but,  is  the, 
same  amount  of  energy  used  in  searching  out, 
and,  if  possible,  removing  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce such  a  class  ? 

It  is  not  so  much  through  the  exertions  of 
benevolent  societies,  as  by  pri'ya^c,  individual 
labor,  that  the  most  effectual  remedy  will  be 
found  for  the  destitution  which  prevails  around 
us.    And  this  labor  must  commence  in  the  ^ 
family  circle,  where  an  influence  can  be  exerted,  ' 
which,  although  it  may  be  deemed  of  no  avail,  \ 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  sphere,  will  I 
ever  extend  and  enlarge — clearly  showing  in  ^ 
many  forms  its  great  importance.  I 

When  we  hear  of  the  large  amount  of  money  ! 
absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  purely  orna-  j 
mental  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  it  is  easy ; 


to  perceive  one  cause  why  many  are  unable  to 
procure  the  simple  necessaries  of  life.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  one  place  is 
always  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  in 
another;  and,  to  pursue  the  comparison,  as  each 
drop  must  retain  its  necessary  and  appropriate 
position  with  respect  to  another^  that  there  may 
be  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  whole,  so  should 
every  man  endeavor  correctly  to  walk  in  his 
allotted  sphere,  considering  his  influence  upon 
those  around  him. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  this  age, 
to  luxury  and  display,  and  each  one  seems  to  be 
endeavoring,  particularly  among  those  who  are 
termed  "  fashionable,"  to  excel  the  other  in  ex- 
travagance. This  has  its  injurious  effect  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  who  are  ever  striving  to  imi- 
tate the  practices,  and  attain  to  the  condition  of 
the  rich. 

During  the  past  season  the  land  has  been 
blessed  with  an  abundant  yield  of  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man  ;  and  yet 
we  find  the  prices  of  these  too  high  for  a  large 
portion  of  our  population  freely  to  partake. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  that  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  demon  of  war  is  creating  terrible  suf- 
ferings, we  may  see  the  effects  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  wanton  destruction  of  that 
which  thousands  absolutely  need  to  sustain  life. 
A  late  account  says,  ''A  large  amount  of  Russian 
grain,  on  the  coast  of  Gheerskeinan,  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  Allied  flotilla,  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose. 2%e  grain  was  packed  in  six  tiers,  ivhich 
extended  along  the  coast  for  two  miles." 

Although  this  one  act  may  not  produce  any 
material  change  in  the  market  price  of  the  com, 
modity  destroyed,  yet  it  is  an  instance  of  delibe- 
rate, reckless  waste  which  will  continue  to  be 
repeated  so  long  as  the  disposition  to  such  excess 
is  indulged  and  encouraged  ;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  security,  at  present,  against  an  increase  of 
disastrous  consequences  which  would  seriously 
affect  the  valuation  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  consequently  augment  the  suffering  and  des- 
titution prevailing. 

Our  Society  may,  by  many,  be  considered  as 
not  being  accessory  in  producing  the  poverty 
surrounding  us.  But,  although  we  may  not 
directly  contribute  to  its  existence,  yet  '^with 
blus  ;'ng  and  confusion  of  face,"  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  indirectly^  we  are  also  in  this 
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thing  verilj  guilty  concerning  our  brother" — 
for,  instead  of  a  firm  continuance  in  the  path  of 
simph'city,  practically  upholding  our  testimonies 
against  surrounding  evils,  and  thus  establishing 
a  barrier  to  their  injurious  effects,  we  have  gone 
with  the  multitude  in  the  gratification  of  pride 
and  ostentation,  until  we  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable among  them. 

Married,— On  Third  day,  the  1 1th  inst.,  by  the 
order  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  at  the 
house  of  Caleb  Haines,  in  Fellowship,  N.  J., 
Andrew  Griscom,  of  Xalem,  to  Hannah  Ann 
Stokes,  of  the  former  place. 


THE  FRENCH  EXPOSITION. 

The  French  Exposition,  though  less  effective 
than  ours  as  a  spectacle,  is  found,  on  careful  ex- 
amination in  detail,  to  present  extraordinary 
signs  of  progress  in  mechanical  art — not  so 
much  in  the  form  of  new  inventions,  as  in  per- 
fecting what  was  already  known.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  collection  surprises  those  best  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  value  ;  and  the  adjudica- 
tion of  medals  will  be  made  in  conformity  with 
it.  Many,  who  not  being  inventors,  have  taken 
up  an  invention  and  converted  it  into  a  branch 
of  industry  will  have  a  medal*  the  development  of 
industry  and  skill  being  considered  by  the 
juries — and  rightly — worthy  of  reward. 

Some  of  the  things  exhibited  are  well  worth 
attention  on  this  side  the  Channel,  and  we  must 
not  let  the  war  divert  us  from  consideration  of 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
on,  and  social  welfare  promoted.  There  is  Beau 
mont  and  Mayer's  thermogenic-engine,  which 
heats  water  and  generates  steam  without  fuel  or 
fire.  As  yet,  its  applicability  to  mechanical 
purposes  is  not  apparent ;  but  ways  have  been 
found  of  turning  it  to  account.  For  instance,  it 
is  kept  fully  employed  in  heating  the  chocolate 
sold  in  thousands  of  cups  per  day  to  visitors  ; 
and  this  is  accomplished  without  any  breach  of 
the  law  that  prohibits  fire  within  the  building. 
And  the  Emperor,  having  seen  the  engine  in  ac- 
tion, ordered  one  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea,  where, 
in  case  of  the  troops  having  to  pass  another  win- 
ter there,  it  would  Kcrve  to  heat  soup,  coffee,  or 
water,  wliether  fuel  was  to  be  had  or  not — no 
unimportant  con.sideration  during  a  campaign. 
Moreover,  it  may  supply  heat  to  the  cooking- 
galley  of  a  ship,  as  well  as  to  the  chocolate-CH- 
tablishment;  and  thus  shews  how  a  source  of 
danger  from  fire  on  .shipboard  may  be  avoided. 

The  construction  of  this  machine  is  siniple 
enough  to  be  understood  from  a  brief  description. 
V  boiler  is  made,  traversed  by  a  conical  tube  of 
copper,  .30  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  35  inches 
at  the  bfflttom,  inside  of  vvliich  a  cone  of  wood  of 
the  same  shape  is  fitted,  enveloped  in  a  padding 
of  hemp.  An  oil-vessel  kecp.s  the  hemp  continu- 


ally lubricated,  and  the  wooden  cone  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  press  steadily  against  the  inside  of 
the  copper,  and  to  rotate  rapidly  by  means  of  a 
crank  turned  by  hand  or  horse-power.  The 
whole  of  the  boiler  outside  of  the  copper  cone  is 
filled  with  water.  Thus  constructed  the  m;ichine 
in  the  Exposition,  with  400  revolutions  a  minute, 
makes  400  litres  of  water  boil  in  about  three 
hours  by  the  mere  e9"ect  of  the  friction  of  the 
oiled  tow  against  the  copper.  When  once  the 
boiling-point  is  reached,  it  may  be  maintained 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  as  long  as  the  move- 
ment is  continued.  It  is  quite  easy  to  keep  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  at  a  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres, where,  besides  the  uses  above  mentioned, 
it  blows  a  whistle  as  lustily  as  any  locomotive. 

Many  improvements  of  telegraphic  apparatus 
are  exhibited  :  Gintl's,  for  sending  mc.<8ages  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time ;  Yarley's 
'  translator,'  for  employing  Morse's  printing-ap- 
paratus in  connection  with  the  needle-telegraph; 
and  Breguet's  portable  instrument,  one  of  which 
we  are  told  is  carried  by  every  train  in  France. 
Should  any  stoppage  or  accident  occur,  the  con- 
ductor alights  with  the  instrument,  connects  one 
wire  with  the  earth,  the  other  with  the 
line  of  telegraph,  and  can  thus  commu- 
nicate with  the  stations  on  either  side  of 
him.  Breguet  has  also  his  'electric-monitor  and 
automatic-controller,'  by  which  the  '  coaching- 
superintendent'  of  any  line  can  be  kept  informed 
of  the  progress  of  a  train  through  its  whole  jour- 
ney, the  signals  being  transmitted  as  it  passt.*! 
each  distance-post.  Another  instrum(j!nt,  by  the 
same  maker,  is  intended  for  use  in  the  termini, 
or  where  the  premises  are  extensive.  A  train 
arrives ;  a  clerk  touches  the  commutator  of  the 
instrument;  a  hammer  is  released,  whieh  strik- 
ing a  large  bell  the  sound  is  heard  afar,  and 
brings  the  porters  and  attendants  together;  and, 
by  the  number  of  strokes  on  the  boll,  tells 
whether  the  arrival  is  a  passenger  or  luggage 
train.  Breguet  is  one  of  those  who  will  have  a 
medal  for  creating  an  industry  ;  he  employs  nu- 
merous workmen,  and  has  made  n>oro  than  4000 
instruments.  His  watch — also  in  the  Exposi- 
tion— excites  much  interest  and  admiration  :  it 
tells  the  name  and  day  of  the  month,  the  o«]ua- 
tion  of  time;  is  a  repeater,  striking  the  minute 
as  well  as  the  hour;  it  is  a  thorniometcr  of  tol- 
erable accuracy,  and  winds  itself  up  by  the 
action  of  its  own  movement.  The  price  of  tln« 
renjarkablo  piece  of  workmanship  it*  80,000 
francs. 

The  cahuilating-machino — that  !«pocimcn  of 
Swedish  ingenuity,  which  was  .'^hewn  in  Iami- 
don  for  houw  njontlis  of  tlio  present  year — \»  now 
in  Faris.  And  lit  lie  loss  extraordinary  i?  iho 
composing  and  distribtiting  mnchine  in  iho  .l>tn» 
ish  dcpaitment — n8  though  Swcdrn  and  Pru- 
mark  wore  having  a  trial  of  hkill.  Machines  for 
setting  up  or  for  distributing  typo  arc  uoi  now, 
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but  this  combines  both  operations ;  and  while 
the  compositor  is  composing  a  page  bj  playing 
on  a  series  of  keys  arranged  as  in  the  piano,  the 
type  that  has  been  printed  from  is  distributed  at 
the  same  moment.  Much  time  is  thereby  saved; 
in  addition  to  which  the  machine — so  say  the 
inventors — will  do  the  work  of  four  men.  An 
eminent  London  publisher,  who  has  seen  it, 
thinks  the  working  capability  rather  under  than 
over  stated. 

Apropros  of  printing  :  those  who  saw  the  col- 
lection of  books  printed  at  Tours,  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  struck  by  their  cheapness.  We 
do  not  mean  cheapness  and  bad  quality;  for  the 
books  are  unexceptionable  in  paper,  typography, 
engravino^s,  and  binding,  and  we  know  of  no  case 
in  which  the  material  and  workmanship  are 
equalled  at  the  same  cost.  The  establishment 
at  Tours  has  been  in  existence  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, but  only  within  recent  years  has  it  grown 
to  its  present  development.  It  is  indeed  a  book- 
factory,  where  every  part  of  the  production  is 
carried  on,  and  excellence  and  low  price  insured 
by  the  division  of  labor.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  books  are  mostly  such  as  are  to  be  read  by 
Roman  Catholics.  They  never  contain  anything 
offensive  to  good  morals;  and  being  recommend- 
ed by  the  bishops  and  other  clergy,  the  sale  and 
circulation  are  immense. 

There  are  many  interesting  things,  too,  shew- 
ing what  may  be  done  in  the  multiplication  of 
food  resources.  M.  Magnin,  of  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, has  been  so  successful  in  converting  tbe 
common  red  hard  wheat  of  Auvergne,  once 
thought  useless,  into  vermicelli,  maccaroni,  semo- 
lina, &c,,  that  in  the  country  around  Le  Puy 
there  are  not  fewer  than  1500  mills,  and  the 
quantity  produced  is  reckoned  by  millions  of 
kilogrammes.  In  1837,  France  imported  1,000,- 
000  kilogrammes  from  Italy  ;  now  the  importa- 
tion is  deseribed  as  next  to  nothing. 

There  is  also  the  process  for  preserving  vege- 
tables, and  another  by  which  fresh  meat  may  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet,  for  perhaps  an  unlimited 
time.  There  are  legs  of  mutton,  loins  of  veal, 
poultry,  &c.,  in  the  Exposition,  which  were  pre- 
pared three  years  ago,  and  are  still  as  good  as  on 
the  first  day  of  their  treatment,  and  show  no 
signs  of  alteration.  They  have  all  the  odor  and 
appearance  of  meat  recently  killed,  no  taint  or 
shrinking  being  perceptible.  There  are  fruits, 
also  preserved  in  the  same  way — bunches  of 
grapes,  melons,  apples,  &c.;  and  vegetables, 
among  which  a  cauliflower  is  as  plump  and 
bright  with  bloom  as  if  but  just  brought  from 
the  garden.  What  renders  the  process  the  more  re- 
markable is,  that  no  pains  are  required  to  exclude 
air  from  the  things  preserved,  a  wire-screen  alone 
being  necessary  to  keep  off  flies  and  other  insects. 
A  three  years'  trial  may  perhaps  be  considered 
decisive ;  and  now  there  remains  to  see  whether 
place  or  climate  affect  the  result.  If  not,  the  dis- 


covery— if  such  it  be — may  be  regarded  as  one  i 
likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial.    One  of  our  i 
most  eminent  savans  was  offered  a  leg  of  mutton  I 
on  his  departure  from  Paris,  that  he  might  con- 
vince  his  friends  in  England  of  the  reality  of  the  I 
process  for  preservation.    What  the  process  is 
remains  a  secret;  but  we  have  heard  whispered 
by  a  distinguished  chemist  that  it  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  brief  immersion  in  very  weak 
sulphuric  acid.    The  acid,  it  is  said,  so  coagu- 
lates the  albumen,  that  a  coat  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  joints,  impervious  to  the  air,  and 
without  affecting  the  flavour. — Chambers*  Jour- 
nal. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  • 
ON  THE  HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  BIRDS. 

The  habits  and  instincts  of  birds,  is  a  subject 
full  of  intense  interest  to  the  admirer  of  the  handy 
work  of  divine  Providence,  inasmuch  as  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air  constitute  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  his  creations  ; 
and  are  endowed  with  faculties,  capacities,  and 
instincts,  as  wonderful  as  are  possessed  by  any 
other  family  of  the  vast  animal  kingdom. 

A  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of 
birds  is  found  in  the  great  variety  of  food  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence.  Some  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  grain  ;  these  are  chiefly  comprised 
in  the  class  denominated  by  naturalists  Gal- 
linacea^  and  include  the  common  chicken,  turkey, 
pheasant,  partridge,  &c.  Others,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  whole  tribe,  subsist  chiefly 
upon  insects,  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  These, 
as  would  reasonably  be  supposed,  are  of  the  great- 
est service  to  man,  inasmuch  as  they  destroy 
noxious  worms  and  insects,  which,  if  suffered  to 
live  and  be  reproduced,  would  consume  or  destroy 
the  product  of  his  industry.  Hence  the  intelligent 
husbandman,  instead  of  slaughtering  the  beauti- 
ful little  birds  which  annually  visit  his  farm,  and 
build  their  nests  within  sight  of  his  habitation, 
uses  every  means  to  preserve  them,  and  even  to 
induce  them  to  come  in  greater  numbers,  know- 
ing that  they  are  his  friends,  and  that,  ^but  for 
them,  he  would  frequently  lose  much  of  the  pro- 
duct of  his  labor.  A  farmer  was  heard  to  lament 
the  non-appearance  as  usual  of  large  flocks  of 
insectivorous  birds  which  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  annually  visiting  his  premises.  He  said  that 
never  until  that  season  had  he  observed  his  orna- 
mental and  other  trees  covered  with  caterpillars, 
and  grubs  burrowing  at  the  roots  of  those  in  his 
orchards;  that  season,  however,  his  ornamental 
trees  had  been  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  many 
of  his  apples  and  other  fruit  trees  killed  by  the 
grubs.  He  stated  that  the  reason  was  perfectly 
evident ;  the  birds,  from  some  cause  unknown, 
had  failed  to  come  as  usual,  and  he  anxiously 
solicited  some  means  to  be  devised  for  inducing 
their  return.  With  these  facts  before  us,  is  it 
not  incumbent  upon  us  all  to  exert  what  influ- 
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cnce  we  may  possess,  to  prevent  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  these  useful  and  beautiful  little 
sylvan  gleaners  ?  Thousands  of  them  are  annu- 
ally killed  by  idle  and  thoughtless  boys,  with  no 
other  object  than  wanton  destruction,  and  we 
have  seen  men,  and  men  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence, shooting  little  birds  which  were  useless  as 
food,  merely  to  gratify  their  love  of  killing,  or  to 
give  evidence  of  their  skill  as  marksmen.  N.  P. 
VVillis,  in  a  graphic  description  of  a  sportman's 
courage,  has  thus  characterized  these  brave  gen- 
tlemen : 

"Lightning  was  in  his  eye  ; 

His  step  was  firm,  but  stealthy  as  the  Tiger's, 

And  his  limbs  stirred,  like  the  springing  steel; 

In  his  hand  he  held  the  instrument  of  death. 

And  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of  the  deadly  trade 

were  crossed  ; 
Look  !  he  has  marked  his  victim  ; 
And  his  form  stoops  to  a  keener  gaze ; 
On,  and  still  onward;  it  will  answer  now; 
Slowly  he  raises  up  his  sinewy  form, 
And  stands  a  giant : 

Dreadfully  minute  his  deadly  preparations. 
All  is  done,  a  moment,  a  keen  flash, 
And  to  the  ground  falls  the  unconscious  Robin  ! 
Hail  brave  man." 

The  term  Ornithology  is  formed  by  two  Greek 
words,  ornithos  and  logos,  and  signifies  the  his- 
tory of  birds.  This  science  has  been  cultivated 
by  many  of  the  master  minds  of  every  age,  from 
that  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  down  to  the  present 
day.  We  say  the  master  minds,  because,  much  as 
this  and  other  kindred  sciences  may  be  derided 
by  the  ignorant,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
men  possessing  the  most  splendid  abilities,  both 
of  this  and  almost  every  preceding  age,  have  not 
only  thought  it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to  de- 
vote attention  to  the  classification  of  birds,  but 
have  toiled  laboriously  to  eluddate  the  subject, 
and  brought  all  the  resources  of  their  great 
minds  to  bear  upon  what,  in  the  plenitude  of 
popular  ignorance,  would  be  denominated  trifling 
and  pusillanimous.  This  allusion  is  mude  to 
minute  descriptions  of  species,  and  of  the  various 
characteristics,  whether  of  form  or  habit,  peculiar 
to  each  class.  The  great  Linnaeus  distinguished 
himself  in  this,  as  in  most  other  branches  of 
physical  science.  BufFon,  Cuvier,  and  a  whole 
host  of  stars,  forming  a  galaxy  as  brilliant  as  the 
world  ever  witnessed,  followed  in  his  luminous 
track.  These  men,  with  hundreds  of  others  who 
might  be  mentioned,  studied  and  wrote  upon  the 
subj'ict  as  a  science.  They  formed  ingenious 
and  beautiful  theories,  by  which  the  vnriiMis  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom  could  bo  classified  ; 
;>ud  experience  has  shewn  many  of  these  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  nature 
in  their  formation.  Whilst,  however,  it  seemed 
to  be  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  eminent 
persons  alluded  to,  to  describe  and  classify  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  exquisite  birds  known  to 
exist  upon  the  earth,  it  was  reserved  to  subse- 
quent naturalists  to  bo  the  historians,  in  the 


proper  sen.se  of  that  term,  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Francis  Will'»ughby, 
an  Englishman  who  flouri>hed  about  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  century.  Willoughby's  writ- 
ings partake  more  of  the  character  of  hi-tories 
than  strictly  scientific  disquisitions.  He  de- 
scribed not  only  the  plumage  and  general  form 
of  birds,  but  gave  minute,  and  in  many  in.stance8 
accurate  accounts  of  their  general  habits,  their 
food,  peculiarities  of  midificaiion,&c.;  butahhough 
he  travelled  much  in  foreign  countries  both  alone 
and  in  company  with  his  friends  Ray  and  Sir 
Philip  Skippon,  on  purpose  to  observe  ihe  habits 
and  manners  of  birds,  he  has  yet  been  deluded 
into  publishing  and  thus  perpetuating  many  of 
the  gross  and  absurd  errors  which  in  hi.s  time 
so  universally  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries.  We  will  here  allude  to  two 
instances  of  egregious  error  committed  by  emi- 
nent naturalists  of  the  olden  time,  one  of  which 
retains  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Europe  even  to  the 
present  day.  Most  persons  are  acquainted  with  a 
little  bird  which  in  this  country  in  some  sort  re- 
presents, or  is  analogous  to,  the  Nightingale  in 
Europe,  inasmuch  as  it  emits  all  the  music  of 
which  it  is  capable  at  night.  If  report  speaks 
truth,  however,  with  regard  to  the  exquisite  and 
ravishing  song  of  the  latter,  the  similitude  must 
here  cease.  The  bird  alluded  to  is  the  Whip- 
poor-will,  and  if  his  nocturnal  ditty  is  not  so 
musical  as  that  of  the  sweet  songster  to  which  be 
has  been  compared,  it  possesses  for  many  of  us  a 
charm,  derived  from  early  and  sweet  association, 
which  even  the  trilling  lays  of  the  celebrated 
poets'  bird  would  fail  to  equal.  There  is  with  us 
another  species  of  the  same  genus  called  common- 
ly the  Night  Hawk,  and  in  the  South  the  '*  Bull 
Bat."  There  are  several  species  in  Europe,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  the  Fern  Owl."  In  one  country 
you  perceive  it  is  called  a  "  Hawk,"  in  another  a 
"  Bat,"  and  in  a  third  an  Owl."  Now  it  ia 
almost  needless  to  say  that  it  is  neither,  but  as 
different  from  all  as  it  is  possible  for  an  animal 
having  wings  to  be.  The  conunon  European 
species  called  Fern  Owl"  is  particularly  abun- 
dant on  the  continent,  and  inhabits  chiefly  the 
Alpine  or  colder  regions.  Tlu^  pcasjuits  of 
Switzerland  early  imbibed  the  ridiculous  notion 
that  this  bird  visited  their  flocks  of  goats  by 
night,  and  by  some  process,  not  oxpUiuod,  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  them  of  their  milk.  In 
consequence  of  this  absurd  belief,  a  w«r  of  exter- 
mination was  carried  »m  ngainst  the  poor  '*  Kern 
Owls,"  and  ev«M)  to  this  day,  ifn  poas.int  happen 
to  espy  one  of  the  devoted  race  quietly  doiting  bj 
day  uptm  the  branch  of  a  tree,  he  is  instantly 
s.uMifiee.l.  This  bird  w.'is  early  drscril>od  by 
British  naturilisis;  Or.  liatham  made  the  genus, 
and  instead  of  searching  among  the  Greek  or 
Latin  for  some  appellation  derived  from  a  tiaibU 
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peculiarit  ,  he  chose  to  form  it  from  the  impos- 
sible habit  attributed  to  it  by  the  ignorant  pea- 
sants of  Switzerland.  Hence  he  named  it  Capri 
Mulgus,"  from  the  two  words  Capra  (a  goat)  and 
Mulgi  (to  suck,)  the  Goat  Sucker  thus  per- 
petuating an  error,  instead  of  laboring,  as  natura- 
lists always  should,  to  promulgate  truth  and 
eradicate  falsehood.  The  consequence  is,  that, 
according  to  a  rule  to  which  naturalists  always 
profess  to  adhere,  all  birds  in  every  part  of  the 
world  possessing  general  peculiarities  similar  to 
those  of  the  Feru  Owl,'^  must  be  called  "  Capri 
Mulgus,''  Goat  Sucker.  Even  our  favorite  Whip-  ( 
poor- Will,  as  well  as  the  Night  Hawk,  are  by 
this  rule  both  Goat  Suckers,  although  nothing 
could  be  further  from  their  intentions  than  to 
commit  the  acts  of  aggression  which  must  by 
their  very  cognomen  be  attributed  to  them.  One 
more  case  may  be  stated  somewhat  similar,  and 
even  more  ludicrously  erroneous,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible. When  the  great  Linnaeus  formed  the 
design  of  classifying  and  describing  all  the  birds 
then  known  to  inhabit  the  world,  which  he  had 
in  his  possession,  or  to  which  he  could  obtain 
access,  he  had  in  his  cabinet  several  specimens 
of  the  beautiful  Paradise  bird  of  Java.  The  skins 
then  (as  now)  were  prepared  by  the  natives,  and 
by  them  intended,  not  for  the  cabinet  of  the 
naturalist,  but  for  the  bonnets  of  the  ladies. 
Hence  they  uniformly  removed  the  legs  as  being 
of  no  service.  They  had  been,  however,  excised 
with  so  much  care,  and  the  feathers  arranged 
over  the  multilated  parts  so  neatly,  as  almost  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  legs  had  never  grown 
there.  Now  marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  the  great 
Linna3us  himself  was  completely  deceived  by 
what  had  certainly  never  been  intended  by  the 
simple  natives  of  Java  as  an  artifice,  and  actually 
described  the  poor  bird  as  being  destitute  of 
legs;  perpetuating,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  egre- 
gious error  by  forming  a  specific  appellation  to 
correspond  to  his  Za??ie  description,  so  that  to  this 
day  the  name  of  the  greater  bird  of  Paradise 
stands  Paradisea  Apoda,''  the  Paradise  bird 
without  legs. 

[To  be  continued  } 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD  AT  DAYBREAK. 

BY  THE  LATE  K.  CECIL. 
'«  I^t  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketb," 

Cease  here  longer  to  detain  me, 

Kindest  mother  drowned  in  woe, 
Now  thy  kind  carresses  pain  me; 

Morn  advances,  let  me  go. 

See  yon  orient  streak  appearing  ! 

Harbinger  of  endless  day  ; 
Hark  !  a  voice  the  darkness  cheering, 

Calls  my  new  born  soul  away  ! 

Lately  launched,  a  trembling  stranger, 
On  this  world's  wide  boisterous  flood, 

Pierced  with  sorrows,  tossed  with  danger, 
Gladly  I  return  to  God. 


Now  my  cries  shall  cease  to  grieve  thee; 

Now  my  trembling  heart  find  rest ; 
Kinder  arms  than  thine  receive  me, 

Softer  pillow  than  thy  breast. 

Weep  not  o'er  these  eyes  that  languish, 

Upward  turning  toward  their  home  ; 
Raptured,  they  forget  all  anguish, 

While  they  wait  to  see  thee  come* 
There,  my  mother,  pleasures  centre — 

Weeping,  parting,  care  or  woe 
Ne'er  our  Father's  house  shall  enter — 

Morn  advances,  let  me  go. 
As  through  this  calm  holy  dawning, 

Silent  glides  my  parting  breath 
To  an  everlasting  morning — 

Gently  close  my  eyes  in  death. 
Blessings  endless,  richest  blessings, 

Pour  their  streams  upon  thy  heart, 
(Though  no  language  yet  possessing) 

Breathes  my  spirit  ere  we  part. 
Yet  to  leave  thee  sorrowing,  rends  me, 

Thouiih  again  his  voice  I  hear. 
Rise!  May  every  grace  attend  thee, 

Rise  and  seek  to  meet  me  there  ! 


THE  KNELL  OF  TIMK. 
Heard  you  that  knell  ?  it  was  the  knell  of  Time! 
And  is  Time  dead  ?  I  thought  Time  never  died: 
I  knew  him,  old,  'tis  true,  and  full  of  years, 
And  bald,  except  in  front;  but  he  was  strong 
As  Hercules  :  I  saw  him  grasp  the  oak  ; 
It  fell  !  the  tower;  it  crurab'ed  !  and  the  stone, 
The  sculptured  monument  that  marked  the  grave 
Of  fallen  greatness,  ceased  its  pompous  strain 
As  Time  came  by.    Yes,  Time  was  very  strong. 
And  1  thought  too  strong  for  death  to  grapple  with  : 
But  I  remember,  now,  his  step  w-as  light. 
And  though  he  moved  at  rapid  rate,  and  trod 
On  adamant,  his  tread  was  never  heard  ! 
And  there  was  something  frightful  in  the  thought 
That  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour,  * 
When  all  was  hushed  as  death,  and  not  a  sound 
Crept  o'er  my  window's  sill,  or  woke 
The  echo  sleeping  there  in  such  an  hour 
He  trod  my  chamber,  and  I  heard  him  tiot  ; 
And  I  have  held  my  breath  and  listened  close. 
To  catch  one  footfall  as  he  iilided  by  ; 
But  not  a  slumbering  sound  awoke  or  sighed. 
And  the  thought  stiuck  me  then,  that  one  whose  step 
Was  so  much  like  a  spirit's  tread,  whose  acts 
Were  all  so  noiseless,  like  the  world  unseen. 
Would  soon  be  fit  for  other  worlds  thaa  this  ; 
Fit  for  high  converse  with  immortal  min.ls, 
Unfetlered  by  the  titsh,  unchained  to  earth. 
Time's  movements  !  Oh,  how  fleet !  and  yet,  how  still! 
Still  as  the  morning  sunbeam,  as  it  kissed 
The  blushing  flower,  but  shook  not  e'^-n  the  tears 
Of  night,  the  lingering  dew-drop,  iVom  its  leaves. 
Nor  woke  the  wild  bee,  slumbering  in  its  folds. 


DISCOVERY  OE  THE  BRITISH  ARCTIC  SHIP 
RESOLUTE. 

New  Uacen,  Dec,  24. 
The  British  ship  Resolute  abandoned  in  the 
Arctic  ice,  was  brought  by  Capt.  Budington  into 
the  port  of  New  London  yesterday,  with  all  her 
armaments,  stores  and  equipments  on  board. 
She  is  a  new  and  handsome  vessel,  and  worth 
$100,000.  When  found  she  had  drifted  over 
1000  miles  from  the  place  where  she  was  aban- 
doned. An  effort  will  bo  made  to  bring  her  here. 
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Extracts  from  an  article  in  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review,  upon  the  Charities  and  the  Poor 
of  London. 

(Continued  from  page  651.) 

The  notions  of  charity  which  were  entertained 
by  our  predecessors,  must  bo  much  enlarged  to 
adapt  them  to  the  use  of  modern  times.  To  re- 
lieve suffering  merit,  though  its  most  pleasing,  is 
by  no  means  its  most  frequent  nor  its  most  im- 
portant task.  Gruilt  and  poverty  are  closely  con- 
nected. Misconduct  leads  to  poverty,  poverty 
tempts  to  crime.  To  discriminate  between  them 
would  be  as  hard  a  task  as  that  imposed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  mutinous  scavengers  when 
they  remonstrated  that  they  were  hired  to  remove 
the  dirt,  but  not  the  snow.  The  civic  Solomon 
admitted  the  plea,  but  enjoined  them  with  all 
haste  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  It 
matters  not  with  what  views  the  philanthropist 
begins  his  task.  The  humane  are  anxious  to 
supply  the  physical  wants  of  the  poor,  the  states- 
man tries  to  raise  their  social  condition,  the  mis- 
sionary sighs  to  enlighten  their  spiritual  darkness. 
The  means  which  all  must  employ  are  the  same. 
If  they  would  christianise,  they  must  civilize. 
If  they  would  feed,  they  must  reform.  In  short, 
charity  must  embrace  every  effort  which  benevo- 
lence can  devise  to  rouse  the  slothful,  tame  the 
brutal,  instruct  the  ignortnt,  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  native  heathen. 

But  in  thus  enlarging  the  aims  of  charity,  it  is 
necessary  to  prescribe  so'uc  limits  to  its  exercise; 
and  in  this  country  the  law  whii^h  allows  no  one, 
however  worthless,  to  want  a  bare  subsistence, 
enables  us  to  draw  the  boundary  lino  with  some 
precision.  Private  charity  witlidraws  its  aid  from 
the  detected  imposter  and  the  shameless  mendi- 
cant, the  incorrigibly  idle  ami  the  dissolute,  and 
leaves  them  to  the  stern  justice  or  to  the  cold 
bounty  of  the  law.  There  is  indeed  a  case  where 
charity  wouM  fain  interpose  if  possible.  As  work- 
houses are  now  constittitcil,  it  is  painful  to  con- 
sign age  and  infirniity  to  their  inhospitable  shel- 
ter. But  this  is  an  artificial  difficulty,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
the  law  and  the  dictates  of  hum;>nity.  The  poor- 
house,  which  is  justly  made  distasteful  to  the 
able-bodied  vagrant,  should  present  a  different  as- 
pect to  those  who  are  driven  thither  by  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  tiic  grievance  we  have  to  com- 
plain of  is  one  which,  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
cerned, should  be  remedied  witliDut  delay.  It  is 
the  insolence  of  its  officials  and  tiie  insubordi- 
nation of  its  inmates  that  make  the  poor-house 
what  we  have  heard  respectable  paupers  call  it, '  a 
hell  upon  earth.'  It  is  intolerable  that  an  asy- 
lum established  by  law,  instead  of  being  made 
formidable  to  the  bad  by  the  order  it  enforces, 
should  bo  made  revolting  to  the  good  by  the  li- 
oencG  it  permits.  Wc  impute  no  blame  to  the 
poor  laws,  but  we  arc  glad  to  avail  ourselvoa  of 
the  opportunity  of  jioiuting  out  a  defect  in  their  ex- 


ecution, which  every  magistrate  and  poor-law 
guardian  may  do  something  to  amend. 

The  charitable  machinery  which  has  gradually 
been  organized  to  assail  the  ever-growing  mass  of 
social  evils  is  the  work  of  many  founders,  and  so  • 
happily  has  the  variety  of  tastes  and  sympathies 
directed  these  disconnected  efforts  that  the  whole 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  combined  plan.  The 
number  of  charitable  institutions  is  so  considera- 
ble that  Mr.  Low's  catalogue  of  them,  though  the 
information  it  gives  is  most  judiciovisly  con- 
densed, occupies  no  less  than  450  pages.  Of 
these  various  schemes,  comprising  every  resource 
which  man's  ingenuity  has  as  yet  invented  to  aid 
man's  infirmity,  it  is  difficult  to  devise  such  a 
classification  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend them  in  one  view  as  component  parts  of 
one  uniform  whole.  But  perhaps  we  may  best 
perceive  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  their 
common  object  by  arranging  thom  as  they  repre- 
sent, first,  the  simpler,  and  then  the  more  com- 
plex notion  of  charity  as  it  successively  enlarged 
its  views  to  meet  the  wants  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tii)n.  Thus  to  the  first  class  belong  those  in- 
stitutions whose  simple  aim  is  to  provide  f  >r  the 
old,  instruct  the  3'oung,  heal  the  sick,  and  pre- 
serve life  under  various  circumstances  of  peril. 
To  the  secoml,  those  which  have  been  set  on  foot 
with  the  hope  of  effecting  social  impntvcmcut 
and  moral  reform. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  class  stand  those  time- 
honored  foundations  raised  by  the  pious  of  former 
days — '  Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdom?, 
leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  wise  and 
eloquent  in  their  instructions,  rich  moti  furnished 
with  ability,  living  peaceable  in  their  habita- 
tions.*'' These  fur  the  most  part  have  been 
magnificently  endowed,  and  require  nothing  from 
posteiity  but  that  degree  of  interest  and  attention 
which  may  suffice  to  preserve  them  from  decay 
by  ventilating  them  with  the  free  current  of 
publicity.  TIic  first  idea  that  occurs  to  the 
philanthropist  of  a  rude  age  is  to  provivle  :in 
asylum  for  the  old.  There  is  a  time,  thought 
our  ancestors,  when  man  can  no  longer  toil  for 
his  bread.  There  is  a  time  when  his  care  sliouKi 
be  directed  to  the  bread  of  life  alone.  And  they 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  image  of  old  age  re.«rucd 
by  charity  from  toil  and  want  to  atone  for  the 
follies  of  youth,  by 

*Coiii)te.l  brads  ntvl  counllrss  prayer,* 
and  to  send  uj>  daily  orisions  for  t!'C  8oul  of  \U 
benefactor. 

The  earliest  of  these  foundations  is  8t.  Kath- 
erine's,  wlmse  modern  (lot hie  is  so  conspiruoui 
in  Uegent's  Park.  The  most  ceiobrnted  arc  tho 
lU)yal  Hospitals  of  (irornwich  und  Chelsea,  bul 

•Frrlfs.  xliv.     Tho  (iflrrii  fin>t  vrrup*  of  thi»  hr«n. 

tilnl  rhnptor  ore  usually  rrn«l  on  I  he  commrmoratmn 
days  ol  tho  tfient  loundationt.  It  kn-NM,  t  :l  • 
•  I'oiuidi'r^  olmptor.' 
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it  Would  b'^  unjust  to  the  claims  which  their  in- 
mates possess  on  the  gratitude  of  their  country 
to  class  them  among  eleemosynary  institutions. 
Exclusive  of  these  Mr.  Low  reckons  eleven 
colleges  and  superior  foundations,  and  eighty-two 
alms-houses.  Many  of  the  latter,  which  have 
been  erected  in  modern  days,  depend  in  part  on 
voluntary  contributions,  and  also  are  restricted 
by  limitations  which  are  intended  to  make  them 
subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  But 
the  zeal  for  founding  institutions  of  this  class 
was  materially  abated  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  which  superseded  the  necessity  for 
them,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
which  discountenanced  vicarious  devotion,  and 
has  in  modern  days  almost  entirely  given  way  to 
sounder  plans  of  dispensing  charity.  Associa- 
tions which  limit  their  aid  to  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  afford  a  more  welcome  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed, and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  charitable 
fund  much  further,  than  expensive  foundations 
which  impose  the  obligation  of  residence. 

The  first  '  Benevolent  Society'  was  founded  in 
1811,  by  Peter  Herve  who  (Mr.  Low  tells  us) 
injured  his  health  and  his  fortune  in  the  attempt, 
(an  arduous  one  at  the  time,  when  the  public 
were  less  accessible  to  appeals  of  this  kind  than 
they  are  at  present,)  and  who  lived  to  need,  but 
would  never  accept,  the  help  of  his  own  charity. 
Its  object  is  to  supply  small  pensions  from  201. 
to  30/.  a-year  to  persons  of  a  better  class  (who 
have  reached  the  age  of  60,)  without  distinctions 
of  country  or  religion.  The  candidates  are 
elected  on  a  poll  of  the  subscribers,  but  no  case 
is  placed  on  the  list  till  it  has  been  investigated 
and  approved  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Low  reck- 
ons sixteen  of  these  societies  with  slight  variations 
in  their  rules  and  restrictions.  Since  the  last 
edition  of  his  work  was  published,  a  society  ex- 
clusively for  Governesses,  and  another  for  Gar- 
deners, have  been  established.  He  estimates 
their  united  funds  at  18,000Z.  a-ycar,  of  which 
15,000/.  depends  on  the  precarious  payments  of 
annual  subscribers.  There  are  few  charities  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  contribute  with  greater 
certainty  of  doing  good,  and  few,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  earnest  canvassing  for  admittance,  and 
the  large  number  of  disappointed  candidates, 
which  stand  more  in  need  of  increased  support. 

The  foundations  for  the  education  of  youth  are 
such  as  befit  the  grandeur  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminister.  The  more  important  of  these 
are  familiar  to  all.  But  we  cannot  pause  to  pay 
even  a  passing  tribute  to  the  talents  and  genius 
they  have  fostered,  or  the  virtues  that  have 
adorned  them  ;  our  present  business  is  with  the 
humbler  institutions,  for  the  most  part  of  recent 
date,  which  are  supported  chiefly  or  solely  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Besides  the  parochial 
schools  and  other  '  merely  local  establishments,' 
Mr.  Low  enumerates  fifteen  schools  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  orphans,  and  sixteen  for 


'  necessitous  children,  whether  orphans  or  not.' 
Of  the  former  some  are  restricted  to  particular 
classes.  The  most  ancient  was  instituted  for  the 
orphan  children  of  the  clergy,  four  are  for  the 
orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  one  for  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the 
cholera.  Of  the  latter,  St.  Ann's  School,  at 
Brixton,  is  best  known  to  the  public  by  the 
active  canvass  which  is  constantly  going  on  to 
obtain  admission  to  its  benefits.  It  is  open  to  all 
without  restriction,  except  that  a  preference  is 
accorded  to  those  who  have  known,  better  days. 
These  institutions  maintain  and  educate  an  ag- 
gregate of  14,500  children.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  admissions  depend  on  the  votes  of  the 
subscribers.  But  (as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Pen- 
sion societies)  any  opulent  contributor  may  ob- 
tain immediate  admittance  for  a  duly  qualified 
candidate  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  which 
varies  in  different  institutions  from  50/.  to  200/. 
Both  parties  profit  by  the  transaction.  Dona- 
tions of  this  kind  are  funded  for  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  charity,  and  the  benefactor  obtains 
an  excellent  education  and  maintenance  for  the 
object  of  his  charity  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  efforts  to  promote  national  education, 
though  now  superintended  by  the  Privy  Council, 
and  assisted  by  grants  from  Parliament,  were 
originated,  and  are  mainly  supported,  by  the 
energy  and  the  bounty  of  individuals.  Though 
so  much  remains  to  be  done,  we  cannot,  without 
a  sense  of  gratitude,  recollect  that  the  parent 
societies,  and  the  network  of  schools  with  which 
they  have  covered  the  country,  have  been  called 
into  existence  since  the  days,  which  many  of  our 
readers  can  well  remember,  when  Bell  and  his 
follower,  Lancaster,  brought  into  general  notice 
the  subjectof  education.  Both  pursued  a  similar 
plan  of  tuition,  but  they  differed  in  one  vital 
point.  Dr.  Bell  made  religion  an  integral  part 
of  his  system,  and  of  course  could  teach  only  the 
doctrines  he  profc-^sed,  those  of  the  established 
church.  Lancaster,  who  was  a  dissenter,  desired 
to  make  it  only  an  accessory,  and  by  leaving  to 
his  scholars  the  choice  of  their  religion,  to  open 
his  schools  to  the  professors  of  all  creeds.  Since 
then,  these  two  systems  have  divided  the  advo- 
cates and  promoters  of  education.  The  National 
Society  is  the  representative  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  of 
the  other. 

Midway  between  places  of  education  and  in- 
firmaries, and  partaking  of  the  character  of  both, 
are  the  schools  for  those  who  are  suffering  from 
some  privation  imposed  upon  them  by  stepdame 
nature  at  their  birth.  The  institutions  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
would  each  furnish  materials  for  a  longer  paper 
than  we  can  devote  to  the  entire  charities  of 
London.  We  would  entreat  the  reader  to  pay 
them  a  visit:  he  will  be  well  rewarded  by  witness- 
\  ing  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  human 
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ingenuity  and  perseverance,  when  inspired  by 
Christian  love.  The  visitor  will  find  these  in- 
stitutions (and  indeed  all  the  others  to  which  we 
have  referred)  in  what  is  called  a  flourishing 
state,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  admirably  managed, 
and  rich  enough  to  be  eminently  useful :  the 
annual  income  for  the  most  part  equals  the 
annual  expenditure,  and  not  many  among  them 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  encroach- 
ing on  their  capital,  or  diminishing  their  useful- 
ness. Docs  he  ask  what  more  is  needed  ?  Let 
hira  call  on  any  subscriber  and  see  the  applica- 
tions for  admission,  perplexing  by  their  variety, 
distressing  by  their  importunity,  which  cover  the 
table,  or,  it  may  be,  fill  the  waste  basket ;  and 
let  him  reflect  that  unless  the  means  of  the  society 
are  enlarged,  each  successful  candidate  destroys 
the  hopes  of  a  dozen  not  less  deserving  than 
himself. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  enumerated 
by  the  wise  Sou  of  Sirach  we  should  not  have 
omitted  '  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes  and 
recited  verses  in  writing.'  It  was  neither  Pre- 
late, Prince,  nor  Peer,  but  the  minstrel  of  Henry 
I.,  Habere  by  name,  who  founded  St.  Barthol 
omew's,  the  first  London  hospital,  '  for  the  relief 
of  100  sore  and  diseased  persons.'  It  is  strange 
that  no  similar  foundation  followed  till  St. 
Thomas's,  Southwark,  in  1553,  was  endowed  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries.  The  increased 
value  of  preperty  has  raised  the  income  of  both 
these  hospitals  to  upwards  of  30,000^,  a  year. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  G  uy,  a  bookseller  at  Taruworth,  and  sub 
sequently  of  Mr.  Hunt,  endowed  the  hospital 
which  bears  the  name  of  its  first  founder  with 
sums  amounting  to  upwards  of  450,000^.,  the 
largest,  Mr.  Low  remarks,  ever  contributed  by 
private  persons  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  remaining  nine  of  the  twelve  deneral 
Medical  Hospitals  are  supported  by  voluntary 


of  his  home,  may  find  in  the  establishment  at 
Walton-upon-Thames  the  fresh  air  and  generous 
food  which,  more  than  all  the  drugs  of  the 
pharmacopoeia^  are  needed  to  recruit  his  strength. 
Alas  !  in  how  many  ailments  of  the  poor  it  is  the 
cook  and  not  the  physician  which  should  pre- 
scribe !* 

The  institution  for  training  nurses  is  admira- 
bly designed  as  the  complement  to  our  hospitalg. 
Kindness  of  heart,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  taught, 
but  method,  economy  of  labor,  and  all  the  routine 
of  treatment  which  kindness  would 'suggest,  may 
be  learnt  as  a  lesson.  Much  of  the  efl5ciency, 
and  more  of  the  comfort  of  the  hospitals,  depend 
on^the  nurses.  It  is  bad  economy  to  pay  theip 
ill :  it  is  cruelty  to  the  patients  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves to  overtask  their  strength.  By  such  ill- 
treatment  their  health  will  be  impaired  and  their 
standard  of  duty  lowered.  Persons  of  respect- 
ability will  be  deterred  from  taking  the  situation, 
and  the  service  of  the  wards  will  eventually 
sufi"er. 

(To  be  contiDued.) 


contribution;  and 


say, 


have  to 


complain  of  resources  undeveloped  for  want  of 
means  or  of  expenditure  exceeding  their  incotnc. 
Moreover,  the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  as  the  dis- 
trict, visitor  will  tell  us  to  his  sorrow,  falls  short 
of  the  need  of  the  metropolis.  The  general 
hospitals  are  aided  by  various  establishments  for 
affording  medical  treatment  and  relief  in  special 
case-*,  and  so  numerous  are  these,  that  (togetlior 
with  the  dispensaries)  they  fill  sixty  of  Mr.  Low's 
pages.  Every  year  adds  to  their  number,  but. 
we  dare  not  set  this  down  as  so  nmch  cK^ar  gain 
to  humanity.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
funds  of  the  larger  hospitals  have  declined,  as 
the  bounty  of  the  public  has  been  diverted  to 
other  channels. 

Among  the  special  hospitals  most  remark  able 
for  the  benevolent  thoughtfulness  of  their  con- 
ception, the  hospital  for  Convalescence  is  pro- 
eminent.  The  poor  patient  who  cannot  recover 
in  the  close  atmosphere  and  on  the  meagre  diet 


THE  HOURS  MOST  FATAL  TO  LIFE. 

We  have  ascertained  the  hour  of  death  in 
2,880  instances,  of  all  ages,  and  have  arrived  at 
interesting  conclusions.     We  may  remark  that 
the  population  from  which  the  data  are  derived, 
is  a  mixed  population  in  every  respect,  and  that 
the  deaths  occurred  during  a  period  of  several 
years.    If  the  deaths  of  the  2,880  persons  had 
occurred  inditfercntly,  at  any  hour  during  the 
24,  then  120  woe.ld  have  occurred  at  each  hour. 
But  this  was,  by  no  means,  the  case.   There  arc 
two  hours  in  which  the  proportion  was  remark- 
ably below  this;  two  minima,  in  f;ict,  namely, 
from  midnight  to  1  o'clock,  when  the  deaths  arc 
83  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and  from  noon 
to  1  o'clock,  when  they  were  "lOi  pi'r  cent, 
below.    From  3  to  G  o'clock,  A.  M.,  inclusive, 
and  from  3  to  7  o'clock,  P.  iNL,  there  is  a  gra- 
dual increase,  in  the  former,  of  23^  per  cent, 
above  the  average,  in  the  latter  of  5^  per  cent. 
The  maxin)um  (^f  death  is  from  5  to  G  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  when  it  is  10  per  cent,  above  the  average; 
the  next,  durinir  the  hour  beft)rc  niidnicht,  when 


it  is  25  per  cent,  in  excess  ;  a  tiiird  hour  of  ox- 
cess  is  that  from  1)  to  10  o'cloek  in  the  morninjf, 
being  17 i  percent,  above.  From  10  \.  M.  to 
3  I*.  M.,  the  deaths  are  less  nunionni-*,  being 
KH  per  cent,  below  tlie  nverngo,  tlio  hour  boforo 
noon  bein":  the  most  fatal.    Fnun  3  o'cK^ck, 


•The   Empress  Maria  Louisa   (Oranduch^tt  of 

rarnia)  rslabbfihrd  in  hrr  kilclion  a  «loj>,<ri ment  for 
till'  supply  ol  well  »lrr9»rd  and  wholesome  food  to 
Mich  piior  jirttirnts  ns  roubl  prodiioo  a  niodiCHl  crtlifi- 
rato  that  thoy  nrodrd  it.  Miiilit  not  a  branch  of  lh« 
(^)nvab'so(Mil  Ho^jpital  bo  e*t«lO i«lird  in  I.ot.don  for  a 
niniilnr  puipo^o  I  Hut.  iinl»Mtiin«tr|y,  th.n  invlilulion 
itHi>lt  is  rednccd  to  thr  |{icat«st  diflicuUies  by  tha 
bankruptcy  of  Metirt.  Strahan  *nd  Co. 
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P.  M.,  th'  deaths  rise  to  5^  per  cent,  above  the 
averaj^e,  and  then  fall  from  that  hour  to  II 
P.  M.,  averaging  6|  per  cent,  below  the  mean. 
Durinc  the  hours  from  9  to  II  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  there  is  a  minimum  of  6^-  per  cent, 
below  the  average.  Thus,  the  least  mortality  is 
during  the  midday  hours,  namely,  from  10  to  3 
o'clock  the  greatest  during  early  morning  hours, 
from  3  to  6  o'clock.  About  one-third  of  the 
total  deaths  were  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  they  show  their  influence  on  the  latter 
/  still  more  strikingly.  At  all  hours,  from  10 
o'clock  in  the  morniog  until  midnight,  the 
deaths  are  at  or  below  the  mean  the  hours 
from  4  to  5  P.  M.,  and  from  9  to  10  P.  M.. 
being  mmM7irf,  but  the  hour  after  midnight  being 
the  lowest  maxim.um ;  i\t  all  the  hours  from 
2  to  10  A.  M.  the  deaths  are  above  the  mean, 
attaining  their  maximum  at  from  5  to  6  o'clock, 
A  M.,  when  it  is  4.55  per  cent  above. — London 
Quarterly  Review. 


MAKING  LIGHT  MORE  BRILLIANT. 

J.  Longbottom,  of  Leeds,  England,  has  paten- 
ted some  improvements  in  combining  atmosphe- 
ric'^air  with  hydro-carbons,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  light  and  heat.  The  invention  con- 
sists in  causing  the  atmospheric  air,  for  the 
purpose  of  light  and  heat,  tobep:issed  in  contact 
with  pumice  stone,  or  other  porous  substance, 
saturated  with  caustic  potash,  and  then  be  pasised 
iu  contact  with  puuiice  stone,  or  other  porous 
substance,  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  order 
to  free  the  air  from  water.  The  dry  and  pure 
air  is  then  pjaced  in  contact  with  the  hydro-car- 
bon, naptha,  or  benzole,  to  be  used,  which,  com- 
bininty  with  the  air,  produces  a  compound  suita- 
able.to  be  used  in  place  of  gas.  The  air  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  process  by  bellows  or  blowing 
apparatus,  and  caused  to  pass  into,  and  in  contact 
with,  the  hydro-carbon  employed  in  a  divided  or 
thin  stream  by  means  of  cups  and  floats ;  the 
combined  matters  then  pass  into  a  gasometer, 
from  which  they  are  supplied  for  use  in  like  man- 
ner as  gas.  By  passing  atmospheric  air  though 
a  bath  of  pumice  stone,  or  any  other  suitable  po- 
rous substance  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  watery  particles  or  aque- 
ous vapors,  and  thus  thoroughly  desiccating  or 
drying  the  air,  and  fitting  it  for  the  absorption 
of  the  vapors  of  hydro-carbons,  it  becomes,  it  is 
said,  highly  luminiferous,  and  well  suited  for  all 
the  purposes  of  which  illuminating  gas  is  suscept- 
ible. 

This  patent  is  secured  for  accomplishing  the 
rery  opposite  method  of  employing  fluid  hydro- 
carbons for  illumination,  as  generally  pursued, 
which  is  to  drive  the  air  through  the  water,  and 
the  benzole,  instead  of  depriving  the  air  of  the 
moisture  contained  in  it.    The  dry  air  is  the  cor- 


rect method  to  make  the  light  burn  more  bril- 
liant. 


Peevishness. — He  that  flings  the  colorings 
of  a  peevish  lemper  on  things  around  him,  will 
overlay  with  it  the  most  biessed  sunshine  that 
ever  fell  on  terrestrial  objects,  and  make  them 
reflect  the  hues  of  his  own  heart ;  whereas  he  , 
whose  soul  flings  out  of  itself  the  sunshine  of  ^ 
benevolent  disposition,  will  make  it  g  Id  the 
darkest  places  with  a  heavenly  light.  Think  of 
this,  ye  who  would  be  happy  yourselves  and  i 
make  others  so.  ] 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  rriorket  is  steady ; 
$8  50  is  the  asking  price  for  shippini:  brands,  with 
some  few  sales.  Sales  of  family  flour  at  $8  65  a  9  50 
per  bbl.  The  inquiry  from  retailers  and  bakers  is 
freely  met  at  $9  to  $10  for  extia  and  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $6  12.  Corn  Meal  has  declined ; 
Pennsylvania  is  selling  at  $3  75. 

Grain. — There  is  a  short  i^upply  of  Wlifat,  and  the 
market  is  inactive.  Last  sales  of  small  Iots  of  South- 
ern and  Penna.  red  at  $1  90  a  $1  95,  and  $2  00  a  2  05 
per  bu.  for  white.  Rye  is  steady;  sak^s  of  \Vestern 
at  $1  20.  Corn  is  in  demand.  Salesof  new  yellow  at 
78c.    Oats  are  dullat  40  a  42c  per  bushel. 

Cattle  Market. — The  receipt  of  ("atrle  during; 
the  past  week  was  as  follows: — 300  beei  cattle,  3509 
sheep,  80  cows  and  calves,  500  1  ogs,  aiid  30  horses. 
Beef  cattle  sold  at  frorr  $8  25  to  10  75  ;  a  few  extra 
were  disposed  of  at  $11.  Sheep  weie  ^old  at  from 
$3  to  $5  per  head.  Hogs  from  $8  to  8  75.  Cows  and 
Calves  from  $25  lo  JGO. 


ANTED,  A  Feu. ale  l  eachcr  to  take  charge  of 
Friends'  School  at  Plytnoutli,  Moi.t^omery  Co. 
Pa.  To  a  person  well  qualifi<^d,  this  tifiers  a  dt-sirable 
situation.  Boarding  at  a  reavorable  rate  ran  be  had 
near  the  school.  Adviress  Tho.nas  Livezey,  Plymouib 
Meeting,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  5th,  1856. — 4t. 


ANTED,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  right 
years  old,  a  situation  iji  a  J^itvr<iiy  Institution, 


where  she  can  be  employed  '\n  some  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  the  child  enjoy  the  privii  ge  of  the  school. 

Slie  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  best  of  references. 

Address  C.  VV\,  Care  of  S.  Raynor,  76  Bowery, 
New  York. 

1st  mo.  5th,  1056— 5t. 

/  MIESTEKFIELD    BOARDING   SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS. — The  Winter  term  o("  th  s  Ir.sfitution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  n  ontb,  1855,  and" 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  midiile  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
H  E  N  R  Y  W .  U 11    VV A  Y,  r 
Cross  wicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J*^''^ 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855  — 3m.  pd. 

iT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  HOYS  on  the  5!h  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  aid  hu  ther  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Prtncipaly 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Merrihew  &  rhompson  Printers,  M  rchant  ab.  4th. 
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MEMOIR  OP  HARRIET  J.  MOORE. 
Continued  from  page  659, 

For  some  time  previous  to  engaging  in  this 
lission  her  spirit  had  been  much  bowed  under 
sense  of  the  responsibility  and  weight  of  the 
oncern. 

The  prospect  of  leaving  home,  and  the  separa- 
ion  from  her  family  for  so  long  a  period,  together 
rlth  the  difficulties  connected  with  travelling  in 
he  interior  of  the  country  at  that  day,  brought  a 
erious  exercise  over  her  mind.    But  as  she 
I  Trelt  under  the  requisition,  it  became  more  and 
jiore  an  imperative  duty;  gradually  ''every 
lountain  and  hill  was  made  low,  and  the  crooked 
I -as  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain," 
|nd  she  was  no  longer       disobedient  to  the 
j  eavenly  vision,"  but  was  willing  to  make  an 
iFcring  of  herself  and  her  powers  unto  the  liord 
!n  after  years  she  frequently  spoke  of  this 
,  »urney  with  satisfaction,  and  she  ever  esteemed 
j.  an  acceptable  sacrifice.    Nor  was  the  daily  re- 
1  ard  of  sweet  peace  withheld,  while  in  the  per- 
i)rmance  of  duty  on  that  occasion,  for  "  Ho  who 
'  a  present  helper  in  the  needful  time"  was  not 
|ily  their     munition  of  rocks,"  and  "  wall  of 
Icfencc''  under  discouragement,  but  ''a  lamp  to 
'leir  feet,  and  a  light  to  their  path." 
4th  mo.  15th,  1824,  she  thus  writes  : 
''  Parted  from  my  dear  family — a  scene  involv- 
ig  fcelingg  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  accom- 
inicd  by  my  dear  husband  took  passage  for 
altimorc  in  order  to  join  my  friend  Margaret 
adgo,  now  Brown,  in  a  visit  of  love  to  the  in- 
bitanta  of  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  (^iro- 
oa.  The  few  days  spent  there,  passed  af»  ngroonbly 
)  could  have  been  expected,  for  my  mind  at  that 
me  was  too  deeply  aflfected  by  the  prospect  of 
;ing  separated  from  all  that  was  near  and  dear 
me  in  this  life,  to  admit  of  much  enjoyment, 
ve  in  the  comfortable  reflection  that  T  was 
labled  to  yield  obedience  to  this  requiring  of 


Him,  who  is  '  our  strength  to  suffer  and  our  will 
to  serve.' " 

"  18th.  My  William  left  me  this  morning. 
Again  my  poor  mind  is  torn  with  agonizing  feel- 
ings, but  I  am  mercifully  strengthened  to  endure 
the  conflict."  Being  joined  by  Thomas  Matthews 
of  Gunpowder,  and  accompanied  by  some  other 
friends,  on  the  19th  she  left  Baltimore,  and  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  reached  the 
residence  of  Margaret  Judge,  in  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland.  Third  day  *20th,  she  says  : 
'*  After  a  season  of  feeling,  we  left  our  friends 
at  Bramble  Knoll,  and  set  out  on  thisimportant 
embassy  steering  our  course  for  Washingten." 

*'  Richmond,  Virf/inia,  4th  mo.  TSd.  We  left 
Washington  on  4th  day  morning,  and  proceeded 
by  the  most  direct  route  to  this  place,  where  wc 
arrived  at  three  o'clock  to-day.  The  roads,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  good,  the  weather  has  been 
pleasant,  and  I  can  acknowledge,  I  hope  with 
thankfulness,  that  my  mind  is  preserved  in  a 
good  degree  of  tranquillity,  for  which,  and  all 
other  favors,  may  praise  be  ascribed  unto  Him 
who  is  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
Much  of  the  country  through  which  we  have 
pa'-sed  is  well  cultivated,  and  many  flourishing 
villages  cheer  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  The  forest 
trees  are  clad  in  their  vernal  fcdiage,  and  the 
gardens  beautifully  decorated.  Friends  here  are 
few  in  number  and  their  meetings  small. 

"24th.  After  the  necessary  arrangements  we 
entered  upon  the  arduous  duty  of  seeing  the 
families  of  this  place,  seven  of  whom  we  have 
visited  to-day. 

"  2r)th.  We  attended  meeting  at  t'  eleventh 
hour.  In  the  aftertioon  had  an  oppor  nilywith 
the  prisoners  of  the  State  l\Miitentia  It  is  a 
melancholy  picture  to  view  human  nat  e  in  luch 
a  degraded  situation  :  my  feelings  rc  Itcd,  and 
my  wl)ole  system  was  in  a  state  of  ;  it,ntion  on 
entering  this  dark  al>ode  of  sin  and  m  ry.  They 
sat  quietly  and  listened  attentively,  nnd  as 
Margaret  offered  the  langu.igo  of  coiinsel  and  en- 
couragement, tiieir  liardencd  lieartsseomrd  molted 
into  contrition,  and  their  eo\intrnnnce!4  softrned, 
ns  the  big  tear  stole  <lown  their  cheeks.  I  trust 
there  were  many  stiseeptible  mind.<<  .•imongst  them, 
to  whom  this  visit  was  not  only  noceptable  bat 
memorable. 

"'2r»th.  Visited  families  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  a  fnmily  residing  four  miles  in 
the  country,  upon  a  farm  hMndj»onirly  situated  on 
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the  Jame"-  River,  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  ci'i-y  of  Richmond  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. We  passed  the  place  where  the  celebrated 
Powhattan  formerly  resided. 

'27 th.  Though  suffering  under  indisposition, 
I  ventured  to  join  our  friends  in  an  appointment 
in  the  Capitol  this  evening,  and  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  the  exposure. 

28th.  In  the  Preparative  Meeting  to-day 
Margaret  had  to  deal  with  great  plainness,  find- 
ing the  life  of  religion  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Had 
interesting  opportunities  in  several  families  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  in 
Friends  Meeting  house,  which,  though  small, 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was  a  favored 
season. 

^*29th.  We  left  Richmond  and  rode  twenty- 
two  miles  to  a  place  where  a  meeting  had  been 
appointed,  and  continuing  our  journey,  reached 
Petersburg  about  nightfall,  where  I  found  letters 
from  home  waiting  my  arrival,  which  called  forth 
gratitude  to  Him  from  whom  all  our  blessings 
are  derived.  Oh  !  that  his  protecting  care  may 
continue  to  be  extended  over  us  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

30th.  Took  our  departure  at  an  early  hour 
for  Charles  City  ;  passing  through  a  delightfully 
improved  country,  we  arrived  at  James  River, 
whicli  we  were  obliged  to  cross  in  a  ferry  boat. 
This  looked  rather  formidable,  as  the  river  was 
here  a  mile  wide,  and  the  conveyance  ill  adapted 
to  accommodate  us  :  but  through  the  guardian 
care  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  reached  the 
opposite  shore  in  safety.  Here  we  saw  a  large 
field  prepared  for  the  reception  of  cotton,  and 
while  waiting  for  our  male  friends  who  had  re- 
turned in  the  boat  for  the  horses,  we  had  some 
conversation  with  the  slaves  engaged  in  planting, 
as  they  came  down  to  moisten  the  seed  in  the 
river." 

After  attending  meetings  at  Wain  Creek, 
Charles  City  and  Skimino,  they  reached  Williams- 
burg the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Patrick 
Henry ;  "  but  its  glory  has  departed  and  desola- 
tion is  stamped  upon  its  once  flourishing  build- 
ings. William  and  Mary  College,  so  justl  ycele- 
brated  for  furnishing  men  of  as  fine  talents  as 
any  age  or  nation  has  produced,  has  only  the 
remains  of  its  former  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
old  Episcopal  churches  in  this  State  are  in  a 
sadly  dilapidated  condition  :  on  viewing  them  the 
melancholy  reflection  arises  that  the  people  of 
this  religion  are  here  left  to  wander  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.'^ 

"5th  mo.  4th.  Rode  to  York  where  a  meet- 
ing had  been  appointed,  and  in  the  afternoon 
continued  our  journey  towards  Hampton,  passing 
through  a  swampy,  dreary  section  of  country  where 
nothing  presented  to  cheer  the  eye,  except  the 
animating  appearance  of  the  forest  trees,  which 
were  richly  dressed  in  the  livery  of  nature,  and 
ornamented  in  many  places  with  moss  gracefully 


festooned  from  branch  to  branch.  The  Scotch 
broom  which  grows  wild  in  this  part  of  Virginia, 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  forest.  We 
reached  Hampton  in  the  evening,  where,  through 
the  interest  of  a  friendly  Methodist,  a  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  folluwing  morning." 

In  consequence  of  Court  being  held  at  Hamp- 
ton an  early  hour  was  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
which  proved  a  satisfactory  one.    In  the  after- 
noon they  took  the  steamboat  for  Norfolk  :  their 
fellow  passengers  on  this  occasion  were  **  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  oflScers  of  the  Navy,  General 
Taylor,  several  lawyers  returning  from  court,  and 
ladies  fine  as  butter-flies,"  all  of  whom  eyed  them 
with  much   curiosity.    Upon  arriving  at  their 
lodgings  they  felt  somewhat  discouraged  to  find 
the  same  lively  set  they  had  encountered  on  the 
boat ;  and  they  concluded  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  a  meeting  at  Norfolk  ;  but  after 
some  consultation  with  the  hostess,  notice  was 
circulated  for  ameeting,  which  was  well  attended, 
and  a  number  accompanied  them  to  Portsmouth 
to  fulfil  an  appointment  made  there.  Continu- 
ing our  journey  we  reached  an  Inn  of  excellent 
reputation,  kept  by  a  colored  man,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  find  lodgings,  but  on  arriving  at  the 
house,  we  found  it  was  filled  with  other  guests, 
of  respectable  character,  and  the  landlord  was 
{  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  refuse  us  admit- 
(  tance.    It  was  now  dusk,  yet  there  appeared  no  ' 
I  alternative,  but  to  push  on  to  Suff"olk,  ten  miles 
I  further.    The  evening,  however,  was  tine,  and  as 
;  the  Queen  of  night  rose  over  the  Dismal  Swamp 
i  canal,  it  discovered  to  our  view  many  pleasant 
i  looking  mansions  and  much  fine  scenery,  which 
i  enlivened  our  spirits,  though  some  of  us  were 
much  fatigued  ere  we  reached  our  place  of  des- 
tination." 

After  attending  the  intermediate  meetings  and 
appointing  ten  out  of  our  society,  in  which  the 
"  truths  of  the  gospel  were  livingly  proclaimed," 
frequently  to  large  assemblies  of  people,  they 
arrived  at  Gravelly  Run,  the  seat  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

"  5th  mo.  16th,  1st  day.  At  public  meeting 
to-day  so  many  were  convened,  the  house  could 
not  have  accommodated  one  third,  and  seats  were 
arranged  in  the  woods  for  that  purpose,  where  a 
favored  meeting  was  held.  Stephen  Grelett  was 
engaged  in  testimony  more  than  an  hour,  and  my 
dear  Margaret  closed  the  exercises  in  a  sweet 
and  forcible  address  to  the  throne  of  Grace.  In 
the  afternoon  a  friend  from  Carolina  had  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  young  people;  most  of  whom^ 
in  this  part  of  the  vineyard  seem  disposed  to  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  flee  away  fromi 
the  only  safe  abiding  place.  There  are  few  of' 
much  promise  here ;  indeed  we  have  had  to  ob- 
serve in  most  places  where  we  have  been,  that, 
the  life  of  religion  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  conse- 
quently, those  who  go  forth  at  the  present  day 
must  expect  to  suff"er  with  the  seed  of  the  king-i 
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dom,  which  is  kept  in  oppression,  and  they  have 
need  to  be  doubly  clothed  with  the  shield  of  faith 
and  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  With  such  a  panoply 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  entering  the  field,  for 
in  the  end  they  will  be  conquerors. 

"  17th.  The  services  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
commenced  at  ten  o'clock.  Thomas  Arnett 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  short  communication, 
and  was  succeeded  by  others.  Elizabeth  Hunt 
was  concerned  to  spread  her  exercise  before  us  : 
handing  forth  encouragement  to  tbe  weak,  ad- 
monition and  warning  to  the  idle  and  uncon- 
cerned, endeavoring  to  impress  upon  our  minds 
the  vast  importance  of  beginning  the  necessary 
work  while  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded, 
lest  we  should  have  to  lament  the  harvest  being 
over,  the  summer  ended,  and  we  not  gathered  to 
the  Sabbath  of  rest.  M.  B.  followed  in  solemn 
supplication,  and  it  was  a  time  of  peculiar  favor : 
may  the  sweet  savor  thereof  be  retained  through- 
out the  various  sittings  of  the  meeting.  The 
business  was  now  introduced,  tbe  representatives 
called,  and  the  state  of  society  entered  upon.  The 
queries  were  all  read  and  answered,  and  three 
epistles  received.  The  minutes  of  Friends  from 
a  distance  were  then  read,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed till  the  ninth  hour  to-morrow  morning. 

"  18th.  Near  the  hour  appointed  the  meeting 
gathered.  And  after  some  seasonable  communi- 
cations, the  state  of  society  was  again  introduced, 
as  conveyed  through  the  summary,  which  occa- 
sioned an  exercise  in  the^minds  of  many  Friends 


F«r  Friendi'  Intelligancer. 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers  I  found  a  let- 
ter from  Samuel  Fothergill  to  Susanna  Hatton, 
written  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as 
she  was  about  to  embark  for  America,  on  a  re- 
ligious visit.  It  contains  much  instructive  mat- 
ter, not  only  pertinent  to  the  occasion  which  cal- 
led it  forth,  but  which  will  not  become  obsolete 
while  principles  do  not  change,  and  the  way  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom  remains  to  be  a  way  of 
probation.  The  parties  were  both  eminent  min- 
isters of  the  (gospel,  and  long  remembered  by 
theircotemporaries,  as  among  the  brightest  lumi- 
naries of  the  church  in  their  day.  Susanna  Hat- 
ton,  in  the  year  1764,  married  Thomas  Light- 
foot  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  she  resided  till 
her  death  in  1781  ;  and  will  probably  be  more 
extensively  recognized  by  the  name  of  Susanna 
Lightfoot,  which  she  bore  all  the  time  she  resi- 
ded in  America.  B. 

I  Dear  Friend, — In  some  sense  of  that  sympa- 
( thy  and  union  which  render  the  Church  of  Christ 

a  complete  body,  do  I  tenderly  and  affectionately 

salute  thee. 

I  most  sincerely  wish  thee  a  good  journey, — 
good  to  thyself,  and  so  to  others.  I  cannot  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  thy  mission  to  that  part  of  the 
Lord'js  vineyard.  I  had  an  evidence  to  myself 
in  solemn  silence  that  thou  wast  under  the  Mas- 
ter's appointment  for  that  service,  and  I  earnest- 
ly desire  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Truth  may 
seal  its  own  evidence  on  all  thy  labors:  and,  dear 


whowereconcernedtolaborforthesupportofour  friend,  though  I  apprehend  myself  a  younger 
Christian  testimonies.    The  several  subjects  com-  .  -      -  . 

prised  in  the  summaries  were  considered,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  unite  with  men  Friends 
in  endorsing  the  certificates  of  visitors,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned  to  three  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon. 

"19th.  Near  the  time  adjo\irned  to,  Fi  lends 
again  convened.  Elizabeth  Hunt  was  feelingly 
engaged  to  exhort  the  young  poeple  to  have 
their  minds  gathered  into  stillness,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  benefitted  by  the  present  solemn 
opportunity,  which,  to  many,  would  probably  be 
the  last  of  the  kind  they  would  ever  be  favored 
with.  Similar  exercises  were  also  expressed  by 
other  concerned  Friends,  and  essays  of  Epistles  to 
our  corresponding  sisters  were  read,  and  with  a 


brother,  and  now  addressing  myself  to  one  who 
was  in  Chriit  before  me,  yet  permit  me  to  offer 
to  thy  consideration  a  few  sentiments  which  have 
been  usefully  sealed  on  my  own  mind. 

1  .It  is  a  most  solemn,  awful  thing  to  ass\ime 
the  name  of  the  Loud's  Ambassapor.  I  believe 
thou  considerest  it  so:  whenee  (uight  wc  also  to 
consider  how  deep  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  receive  from  him,  not  only  /ns  instructions, 
but  our  credentials 

2.  These  will  not  bo"  withheld  if  we  wait  our 
Master's  time:  snun,t  will  be  certain  and  hit 
discoveries  clear.  Wc  shall  not  be  like  .Xhiiiiar., 
when  he  answered,  "  I  saw  a  great  tmruU,  hnt  I 
knew  not  what  it  was:"  b\it.  slmll  distinctly 
receive  and  deliver  our  Master's  message  in  hi«j 


few  slight  alterations  adopted.  In  accordance  |  own  wisdouj  and  spirit, 
with  a  proposition  from  men  Friends,  the  partition  |  3.  In  all  our  service  let  us  remember  our  Lonl'i* 
was  then  raised,  and  for  some  minutes  a  solemn  |  dignity,  and  endeavor  to  maintain  it  nrcfdinp 
silence  pervaded,  which  was  at  length  brokcti  by  !  to  the  prop<>rti«m  of  strenjjth  vcmehMfed.  b«Mli 
an  impressive  supplication  from  our  beloved  :  in  purity  of  life,  an<l  singlen«Rs  t«>  Ilim  in  our 
brother  Stephen  Grelctt.  It  was  truly  a  season  '  ministerial  eapacity,  bein^'  empty  without  liim, 
of  deep  instruction,  which  I  trust  was  indelibly  '  and  only  filled  with  his  fulneHH. 
sealed  upon  many  minds.  Under  a  solemn  4.  Let  us  learn  to  try  lh«^  spirits  whether  thoy 
covering  the  meeting  now  concluded,  and  wc '  are  of  (lod.  1  )»avo  seen  a  tlanger  of  bring 
parted  with  many  dear  friends  whom  we  shall  '  taken  by  the  passions.  The  passion-ito  pro!*rhor 
probably  never  see  again  in  mutability.  '  bath  affected  the  passionate  henror,  both  have 

(To  be  continued  )  bccu  In  rnptu^c^  and  neither  of  thoin  pn>fi!ed 
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This  is  a  place  at  which  I  would  endeavor  to 
guard  the  my  dear  friend,  as  I  ana  apprehen- 
sive the  emotions  of  thy  mind  are  sometimes 
strong  and  animated.  Mistake  not  the  warmth 
of  passion  for  gospel  authority.  The  former  is 
like  the  thunder  which  frights,  but  never  hurts; 
the  latter  is  like  the  lightning,  which  not  only 
illuminates,  but,  at  times  breaks  through  all  op- 
position, and  melts  down  every  obstruction.  I 
know  the  integrity  of  thy  heart,  and  what  is  in- 
finitely better,  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  also 
knows  it,  and  will  not  forget  to  be  gracious.  It 
is  with  the  most  unreserved  freedom  that  I  re- 
mind thee  of  these  things. 

Let  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with 
thy  holy  One,  whom  thou  didst  prove  as  Massah," 
which  implies  the  hour  of  temptation,  "and  with 
whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah 
or  strife.  Look  carefully  to  Him  in  all  thy 
goings,  so  shall  thou  "dip  thy  foot  in  oil,"  when 
thou  treadest  in  high  places,  and  the  arms  of  thy 
hands  be  made  strong  by  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob. 

If  deep  poverty  be  thy  lot,  be  not  disquieted, 
neither  pour  forth  thy  complaint  to  any  mortal. 
Have  no  confidence  but  in  Divine  help.  I  never 
knew  deeper  poverty,  nor  more  glorious  riches, 
than  in  that  land ;  but  I  found  it  safe  to  keep 
sackcloth  on  my  loins,  and  wear  my  best  gar- 
ments honestly  and  sparingly. 

Receive  no  obligation  from  any  quarter,  if 
thou  canst  avoid  it,  lest  it  be  said,  "  I  have  re- 
quited her  labor,"  or,  it  should  make  void  the 
purport  of  thy  testimony.  In  the  course  of  thy 
travels  be  courteous  to  all,  unless  restricted  by 
secret  direction,  in  relation  to  particular  persons, 
as  J  have  found  it  my  duty  to  do,  in  some  places. 
Let  not  affability  enervate  thy  mind,  nor  lead 
from  the  steady  maintenance  of  that  dignity 
which  belongs  to  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  yet  guard  against  a  spirit  which  leads 
some  people  to  say,  "  there  is  none  righteous,  no 
not  one  and  therein  to  overlook  the  hidden 
suffering  seed.  Let  thine  eyes  be  "in  thy  head," 
so  shall  thy  steps  be  "  ordered  of  the  Lord,"  and 
be  attended  with  peace  to  thyself,  comfort  to  the 
living,  and  general  usefulness  to  the  Church. 

Be  not  hasty  to  embrace  the  offer  of  any  one 
to  be  thy  companion  in  service.  Try  their  spirits, 
and  feel  the  liberty  of  the  Truth  in  it.  I  should 
rather  choose  to  take  one  occasionally  as  way 
might  open,  than  engage  for  any  considerable 
journey.  I  think  it  still  more  necessary  to  press 
thee  to  decline  the  offer  of  any  companion  from 
England  or  Europe,  who  might  have  a  religious 
concern  to  discharge  for  themselves,  lest  one  of 
you  should  become  oppressive  to  the  other. 

Farewell :  and  may  the  Lord  of  all  consolation 
be  with  thee  in  every  trial ;  support  thee  by 
his  arm,  enrich  thee  by  his  grace,  replenish  thee 
with  his  wisdom,  and  comfort  thee  by  his  rod  and 
his  staff.  I  am  thy  assured  friend, 

Q>ih  mo.  1760.        Samuel  Fothergill. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not, 
for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." 

"  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
one  to  another  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard 
it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before 
him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord  and  thought 
upon  his  name. 

Love  casteth  out  a  slavish  fear  that  hath  more 
or  less  torment,  but  if  we  love  God  we  will  hate 
evil,  and  there  will  be  a  holy  fear  lest  we  do 
that  whereby  we  should  lose  a  sense  of  his  love. 
I  would  that  we  were  so  kept,  that  ability  would 
be  given  to  speak  to  and  encourage  one  another 
in  every  good  work.  And  I  want  us  to  query 
with  one  another,  is  not  the  time  come  that  we 
who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,  and  who  are 
separated  from  one  another  in  outward  fellow- 
ship, should  let  the  past  suffice,  and  be  found 
drawing  nearer  together  in  the  bonds  of  gospel 
love?  We  profess  to  be  led  by  the  same  Teacher, 
and  that  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  all 
those  are  brethren  who  are  found  doing  the  will 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  Can  we  believe,  do  we 
indeed  believe,  that  it  is  his  will  that  the  pre- 
sent schism  should  be  ?  and  that  such  should  be 
continued  ?  If  we  ask  whence  coraeth  this  state 
of  things,  would  not  the  answer  be,  "an  enemy 
hath  done  this?"  "He  that  gathereth  not  with 
me  (said  the  blessed  Jesus)  scattereth  abroad/^  If 
we  do  not  endeavor  to  gather  together  in  Christ 
and  with  Christ  we  shall  indeed  be  scattered  as 
a  people  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  time 
that  it  was  the  mutual  concern  of  all  that  profess 
the  name  of  Friends,  to  be  endeavoring  to  gather 
together  in  one  spirit  those  that  are  now  scatter- 
ed abroad.  Let  us  cherish,  let  us  reciprocate 
every  indication  of  return  to  that  state  whereby 
our  once  united  society  gave  occasion  for  the  re- 
mark "  see  how  the  Quakers  love  one  another." 
Doth  not  time  and  experience  now  demonstrate 
that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  that  assists  the  one, 
assists  the  other  also;  that  all  who  draw  nigh  to 
God  in  sincerity  and  truth  have  access  to  the 
Father  by  the  same  spirit;  and  God  who  knoweth 
the  hearts  beareth  witness  by  the  gathering 
Divine  influence  of  his  love;  that  He  the  Holy 
One  puts  no  difference  between  us,  purifying  the 
hearts  of  all  alike  by  faith,  faith  in  Christ  as 
outwardly  manifested,  and  more  especially  as 
inwardly  revealed  ?  And  there  is  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved, 
{ind  that  name  is  his  power,  and  thus  we  are 
taught  to  say,  thine  Oh  !  Lord  is  the  kingdom, 
the  power  and  the  glory.  It  is  by  grace  we  are 
saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God.  How  necessary  it  is  that  we 
examine  ourselves  whether  we  be  in  this  living 
faith  that  works  by  love.  Do  we  indeed  feel  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  man?  By  want  of  the  abound- 
ing of  this  Divine  principle,  is  not  the  voice  by 
some  heard  when  attempting  to  draw  nigh 
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God  in  prajer,  Be  first  reconciled  to  thy  bro- 
ther, then  come  and  offer  thy  gift?"  It  is  time 
that  the  stumbling  blocks  which  are  in  the  way 
be  removed,  that  those  who  are  seeking  the  way 
to  Zion  with  their  faces  turned  thitherward,  be 
not  turned  out  of  the  way.  Are  there  not  many 
now  under  discouragement  who  have  been  look- 
ing to  Friends,  that  are  now  constrained  to  say, 
Where  is  their  God?  True  faith  in  Christ  will 
enable  us  to  follow  him  in  the  regeneration, 
whereby  we  know  a  death  to  sin  and  a  new  life 
begotten  in  us,  producing  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness. Jesus  taught  that  [  the  way  to  life  was 
through  death.  It  is  an  immutable  law  of  our 
being,  and  so  ordaine(j[  of  God,  that  he  that 
doeth  wrong,  must  suffer  for  the  wrong  which 
he  doeth  ;  we  must  be  willing  to  suffer  that  we 
may  enjoy  God.  It  is  through  suffering  the 
mystery  of  Christianity  is  fully  revealed,  the 
sacrifice  of  self;  and  true  it  is,  that  it  is  by  Christ, 
by  the  workings  of  his  spirit  witliin  us,  that  we 
know  a  reconciliation  with  the  Father,  and  ex- 
perience ability  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  This 
constitutes  the  substance  and  work  of  Christiani- 
ty. And  to  conclude  this  little  legacy  of  love, 
I  refer  all  bearing  the  name  of  Friends  to  1st 
John  4th,  15th,  '^Beloved,  let  us  love  one  ano- 
ther, for  love  is  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  lov- 
eth  is  born  of  God;  he  that  loveth  not  knoweth 
not  God,  for  God  is  love." 

Canada,  12th  mo.  20th,  1855.        T.  W. 

THE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE. 
(Continued  from  page  663.) 

But  if  this  scheme  of  word  for  word  transla- 
tion was  to  be  adopted,  why  was  it  not  uniform- 
ly carried  out?  Why  is  the  same  word  differ- 
ently translated  in  different  passages,  though  its 
signification  is  the  same  in  all  of  them  ?  Why 
is  S'laxtocrvvu  sometimcs  righteousness  and  some- 
times justification  ?  Why  is  a^artj;,  love  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  15,  when  the  translators,  ligliting 
upon  an  eloquent  passage,  were  struck  with  the 
ambition  of  using  a  fine  word,  and  converted 
love  into  charity, — a  term  only  intelligible  to 
the  classical  theologian,  who  knows  that  love  is 
a  fruit  of  grace,  and  that  grace  is  Knglisli  for 
^fi.fii; ;  that  ^etpic  is  the  etymological  rootof  charity, 
and  that  consequently,  charity  may  be  used  as  a 
synonyme  for  love?  Why  is  aJ'oKi/uoa-  ordinarily 
rendered  reprobate,  and  on  one  occasion  (1  Cor. 
ix.  27.)  cast  away  ?  Of  the  text  last  referred  to, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says,- 


'This  is  one  of  the  many  passu 


which  have 


suffered  by  the  general  bias  of  tlic  age  in  whiih 
our  translation  was  made.'*  That  'general  bias' 
was  Calvinistic, — the  bias,  iu  our  opinion,  which 
is  most  thoroughly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 

*ApostoHc  Preaching,  pAgc  ISG.  Third  Kdition, 
note. 


the  Gospel :  but  whether  Calvanistic,  or  Arian, 
or  Socinian,  or  Arminian,  or  of  whatever  party, 
if  a  tendency  in  favor  of  any  particular  school  of 
theology  be  discoverable  in  the  pages  of  our  ver- 
sion, and  the  sense  of  the  original  has  been  warp- 
ed by  it,  are  we  justified  in  permitting  it  to  re- 
main ?    On  the  contrary,  are  we  not  guilty  of  a 
very  great  irreverence  and  wrong,  in  allowing 
the  poison  to  continue  there  and  to  mix  its  taint 
with  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  well-spring  of 
eternal  truth  ?    We  will,  on  this  point,  confine 
our  observations  to  the  New  Testament.    Is  the 
translation  of  that  holy  book  such  as  it  ought  to 
be?    The  Rev.  Arthur  Stanley,*  in  his  recent 
and  very  learned  edition  of 'St.  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,'  mentions  five  kinds  of  error 
which  exist  in  our  received  version  of  them,  and 
which  he  has  rectified  in  his  own.    His  emen- 
dations are, — '  1st.  Such  as  are  produced  by  a 
restoration  of  the  text  of  the  ancient  MSS.  2nd. 
Such  as  are  produced  by  a  better  system  of 
punctuation.     3d.    Such  as  are  produced  by 
transposing  the  words  into  a  nearer  conformity 
with  the  original  order.    4th.    Such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  bringing  out  the  emphasis  of  words  ap- 
parent in  the  original  text,  cither  from  the  use 
of  the  pronoun,  or  from  the  place  of  the  words 
in  the  sentence.    5th.    Such  as  are  produced  by 
inaccuracy  of  translation.'     Mr   Stanley  gives 
instances  of  the  corrections  that  he  has  made  of 
mistakes,  arising  out  of  all  the  five  sources  of 
error  enumerated  above.    The  inaccuracies,  re- 
sulting from  these  causes,  are  not  restricted  to 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    They  may  be 
found  in  every  book  of  the   New  Testament. 
Professor  Scholefield,  no  incompetent  authority, 
published  before  his  death  a  small  volume  of 
some  170  p;>gcsf,  full  of  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  translation.     And,  though 
there  are  very  many  corrections  that  have  been 
pointed  out  by  others  which  he  has  omitted  to 
notice,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  that  he  has  mcn- 
I  tioned  which  ought  not  to  be  received.    In  fact 
i  thatour  English  version  of  tlio  Sacred  Scripture  sis 
j  very  far  from  being  nn<»xccptionablc;  and  that  the 
:  imperfections  which  we  have  lecn  complaining 
1  of  are  C(nnmonly  felt  and  acknowledged  among 
I  all  denominations  of  Protestants  in  this  country, 
I  cannot  want  any  stronger  proof  than  the  publi* 
'  cation  of  the  '  Annotated  l\iragraph  l^iblo'  bj 
the  Trarf  Socirti/.      For   tiiat    tdiliou    of  the 
I  liiblo  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  laudable 
j  effort  of  a  religious  society  which  is  scrking  to 
'  extend  (^hrist  an  knowKMlgo.  FUpportod  by  all 
I  classea  of  l^'nglioh  1^-otcstants  and  thoroughly 
!  acquaiiited  with  thrir  foolings  and  nqturrnirntp, 
i  to  afford  a  cheap  and  popular  woik,  b_v  nhicb 
I  the  evils  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  mny  be 
j  alleviaf(Ml. 

*Vol.  11.  p.  311,  312. 

ftlinta  for  an  Improved  TrannUtloD  of  lh«  Nf w 

TmtHmont. 
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But  what  intelligible  reason  can  be  alleged 
for  the  erpetuation  of  those  evils 't  Surely  it  is 
high  time  for  another  revision  of  the  English 
Bible.  It  is  now  almost  250  years  ago  since  the 
last  was  made.  During  that  long  period,  neither 
the  researches  of  the  clergy  nor  the  intelligence 
of  the  laity  have  remained  stationary.  We  have 
become  desirous  of  knowing  more  ;  and  they 
have  acquired  more  to  teach  us.  Vast  stores  of 
Biblical  information  have  been  accumulating 
since  the  days  of  James  I.,  by  which,  not  merely 
the  rendering  of  the  Common  Version,  but  the 
purity  of  the  Sacred  Text  itself,  might  be  im- 
proved. And  it  is  essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  religion,  that  that  information  should  be  fully, 
freely  and  in  an  authoritative  form  disseminated 
abroad  by  a  careful  correction  of  our  received 
version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  intention  to 
enter  upon  the  vexed  questions  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  this  place,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  borrowed  from 
the  ingenious  commentary  on  some  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Jowett  of  Bal- 
liol  College. 

*  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Sophocles  or 
Thucydides  in  the  volumes  of  Dindorf  or  Bekker, 
would  be  willing  to  reprint  the  text  of  those  i 
authors  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  editions  of  two 
centuries  ago.  No  apology  is  therefore  needed 
for  buying  aside  the  "  Textus  Reeeptus"  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Text  of  Lachmann  has 
many  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
which  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  the  first, 
eiost  consistent,  and  with  one  exception,  the 
f  nly  recension  of  the  New  Testament  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  earliest  manuscriptig  and  authori- 
ties. It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  of  the  highest 
genius,  and  of  the  greatest  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience as  an  editor  Lachmann 

is  the  first  who  based  the  text  on  the  most  ancient 
authorities,  solely  on  grounds  of  evidence,  with- 
out regard  to  doctrinal  considerations  or  claims 
of  authority,  and  irrespective  even  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  The  result  has  shown  that  the 
most  ancient  text  is  also  in  every  other  sense  the 
best.^ — [Jowett' s  Preface.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  highest  purity  of  the 
text  to  which  modern  scholarship  can  attain,  is 
the  first  condition  of  a  correct  version. 

Two  reasons  are  sometimes  alleged  for  retain- 
ing the  existing  version  with  all  its  faults  and 
imperfections  as  they  stand.  The  one,  which 
we  have  never  seen  distinctly  stated  in  print,  but 
have  often  heard  repeated  in  society,  emanates 
from  Swift.  In  his  '  Letter  to  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford,'  he  says  that  'if  it  were  not  for  the  Bible 
and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
we  should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  any- 
thing which  was  written  among  us  a  hundred 


years  ago  j'  but  that  'these  books  being  perpetm 
ally  read  in  church  have  proved  a  kind  of  stan- 
dard for  language  ;'  and  since  this  cannot  be  de- 
niedy  it  is  argued,  that  the  translation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  should  remain  as  it  is, 
with  a  view  of  securing  a  certain  fixedness  and 
permanency  to  the  language  of  the  country.  Now 
this  argument,  even  admitting  that  any  real 
value  attached  to  it, — that  any  philological  ad- 
vantage, however  great,  could  be  worth  attaining 
at  the  cost  of  the  slightest  religious  sacrifice, — • 
or  that,  in  a  matter  in  which  eternal  truth  is  con- 
cerned, anything  except  the  distinct  enunciation 
of  eternal  truth  ought  for  a  single  moment  to  be 
considered,  is  rendered  absolutely  void  by  the 
constant  mutability  of  all  human  affairs.  Lan- 
guage, like  all  other  things  of  this  world,  is 
given  to  change.  Its  fashion  passeth  away. 
Though  the  language  of  the  Bible  has  remained 
stationary,  the  language  of  Society  has  kept 
moving  on.  Words  and  expressions  which  bore 
one  sense  in  the  days  of  Swift,  have  now  become 
obsolete  in  that  sense,  and  acquired  another. 
Scriptural  phrases,  which  were  sufficiently  clear 
to  our  great  grandfathers,  have  gradually  but 
imperceptibly  changed  their  meaning,  and  be- 
come altogether  unintelligible  to  their  descen- 
dants. For  instance,  carriage,  in  the  Bible, 
signifies  the  things  carried,  such  as  baggage;  with 
us  it  means  the  vehicle.  Prevent,  in  the  Bible, 
signifies  to  help  by  anticipation ;  with  us  it 
means  to  hinder.  To  let,  in  the  Bible,  often 
signifies  to  obstruct ;  with  us  it  means  to  permit. 
Pitiful,  in  the  Bible,  signifies  full  of  pity ;  wit>« 
us  it  means  contemptible.  The  preposition  O: 
to  the  confusion  of  many  a  passage,  and  the  be- 
wilderment of  many  a  reader,  is  continually 
used  as  synonymous  with  by  ;  a  sense  which  it 
has  now  so  entirely  lost,  that  Griffbrd,  in  his 
edition  of 'Massinger,'  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  a  note  upon  it.  After,  no  longer  means 
according  to,  as  it  did  of  old,  but  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  sense  of  behind,  whether  refer- 
ring to  time,  or  place  or  person.  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  we  find,  '  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.'  'To  take  thought'  formerly  implied 
*to  be  anxious  or  distressed.'  The  phrase  is  so 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  Julius  Caesar.  And 
in  the  age  in  which  our  translation  was 
made,  it  very  correctly  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  original  text.  But  at  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
our  language,  it  has  not  only  ceased  to  convey 
our  Saviour's  precept,  but  inculcates  a  careless- 
ness of  life,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  grace  of  Prudence.  In  the  cases  men- 
tioned above,  the  words  still  remain  with  us, 
though  their  acceptation  has  been  altered  ;  but 
there  are  many  words  retaining  their  place  in 
our  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  no  lon- 
ger current  among  the  people,  and  of  which  the 
signification  is  only  known  to  the  literary  anti- 
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quarian.*  How  many  of  us  are  there  who  have 
any  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  ^ouches,'  Haches, 
^habergeon^'  brigaruhne,'  ^knops/  ^ne.esings,'  'muf- 
Jlers,'  'wimples,'  Hahring'  or  a  number  of  other 
obsolete  terms,  which  nobody,  among  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  English  readers,  is  ever  likely  to 
meet  with,  except  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible  ? 
The  instances  we  have  now  given  are  extracted 
froni  a  long  list ;  but  we  do  not  conceive  that  it 
can  be  necessary  to  cite  any  more  of  them. 
The  few  we  have  produced  are  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  se- 
cure permanency  to  the  English  tongue,  that  end 
can  never  be  attained,  by  leaving  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  an  unimproved  condition, 
and  setting  it  up  as  an  immoveable  standard. 
The  standard  may  be  kept  immoveable;  but  the 
language  will  be  sure  to  run  away  from  it.  /And,' 
says  Bishop  Horsley,t  if  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible  were  not  changed  from  time  to  time,  to 
keep  pace  in  some  degree  with  the  gradual 
changes  in  common  speech,  it  would  become  un- 
intelligible to  common  people.'  We  admire,  as 
cordially  as  Swift  did,  or  as  any  man  can,  the 
'strength,  the  beauty,  and  the  simplicity,'  of  our 
authorised  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
We  are  the  last  who  would  wish  to  part  with  or 
to  injure  it.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  it  super- 
seded, but  revised.  And  we  cannot  perceive 
any  reason  whatever  why,  because  its  faults  are 
corrected,  its  deficiencies  supplied,  and  its  obscu- 
rities rendered  clear,  either  its  strengthy  its  beauty, 
or  its  simplicity  should  suffer  scathe  or  diminu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that,  if  the 
required  alterations  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  translation,  those 
qualities  would  become  more  prominent  as  the 
book  was  rendered  more  easily  intelligible. 

(To  be  continued,) 


^<TIME  WORKS  WONDERS." 

From  a  stray  leaf  which  came  from  a  store  as 
wrapping  paper,  and  which  had  evidently  belonged 
to  a  work  upon  legislation,  we  abstracted  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  suggestive  fact  : 

''In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  law  was  passed 
against  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in  English. 

"  It  is  enacted  that  whatsoever  they  were  thai 
should  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue, 
they  should  forfeit  land,  catel,  life,  and  godes, 
from  theyrc  heyres  for  ever,  and  to  be  condemnd 

*  Dr.  Blaney,  when  he  revised  the  printed  Univer- 
sity copies  of  the  Bible,  in  1769,  made  a  few  altera- 
tions, and  on  his  own  authority  substituted  the  mod- 
ern for  the  obsolete  word.  This  was  a  bold  and  hard- 
ly warrantable  measure,  though  it  extended  no  farther 
than  printing  more  for  moe  ;  midst  for  tnids  ;  ownrth 
for  oweth\  jaws  for  chawx  ;  alien  for  alietit  :  ^-c.  And 
this  is  the  only  attempt  to  adapt  the  language  of  our 
Scriptures  to  the  common  speech  of  the  people  that 
has  been  made  since  the  year  1603. 

f  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Hosea. 


for  heretykes  to  Grod,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and 
most  errant  traitors  to  the  land." 

On  contrasting  the  above  statute  with  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  now  made  to  print  and  cir- 
culate the  Bible  in  the  English  language,  what 
an  extraordinary  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
has  taken  place  within  a  few  centuries ! 


MARTHA  AND  MARY. 

These  were  two  amiable  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
They  often  entertained  him,  and  were  profited 
by  his  precious  instructions.  EacTi  was  an  ob- 
ject of  his  love.  He  enjoyed  their  hospitality, 
and  they  partook  of  the  benefit  of  his  teach- 
ings. He  showed  them  the  way  of  life,  and 
they  walked  therein.  He  visited  them  in  their 
afilietion,  sympathized  in  their  sorrows,  and  ad- 
ministered to  their  joy. 

But,  while  each  of  these  sisters  was  a  beloved 
disciple,  they  were  vastly  different,  in  one  as- 
pect. The  elder  was  enterprising,  and  disposed 
to  administer  to  others'  wants  ;  the  younger  was 
retiring,  and  inclined  to  be  a  recipient.  Martha 
showed  her  love,  in  her  readiness  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  hungry  body;  Mary  testified  her 
affection  by  gratifying  her  own  appetite  with  the 
words  of  knowledge.  The  one  appeared  benevo- 
lent, doing  good  ;  the  other  herself  seeking  a 
benefit. 

These  valued  sisters  may  be  considered  as  rep- 
resentatives of  Classen  in  the  Church,  each  really 
Christians,  but  one  class  far  more  wise  and  more 
happy,  than  the  other.  Martha  is  the  represen- 
tative of  men,  as  well  as  of  women.  There  are 
many  men,  as  well  as  women,  who  are  busy  and 
bustling;  they  have  scarcely  any  time  to  read, 
hear,  or  pray.  If  even  the  Saviour  would  call, 
and  entertain  the  household  with  the  most 
heavenly  instruction,  they  would  not  have  leisure, 
unless  it  were  just  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  to  at- 
tend to  him.  They  would  even  reproach  those 
members  of  the  family  who  lent  to  him  a  listen- 
ing ear,  or  drank  in  knowledge  ;  reproach  them, 
not  for  hearing,  nor  for  learning,  but  for  neglect- 
ing a  service  then  pressing.  Every  thing  in  its 
season,  they  would  say. 

Now,  we  are  friendly  to  labor  ;  to  diligence  in 
labor.  Industry  is  a  virtue.  But  man  was  not 
made  entirely  for  bodily  toil ;  neither  is  the  body 
and  its  needs  to  be  the  sole  object  of  carefulness 
It  is  important,  as  the  tenement  of  the  soul  ; 
and  of  still  more  value  as  the  soul's  instrument, 
and  as  the  medium  of  the  soul's  sensation?!.  Let 
it  then  not  be  despised,  nor  its  wants  neglected, 
neither  in  our  own  ease  nor  in  that  of  our  friends 
and  guests.  But,  at  the  best,  it  is  of  short  en- 
durance. One  thing  is  needful,  and  that  one 
thing  is  not  a  good  for  the  perishing,  but  for  the 
immortal  part  of  m.in  ;  and  it  is  to  be  secured 
when  the  opportunity  occurs;  j«ccured  it  at  the 
accepted  time;  scoured  tirst. 
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Mary  is  a  sample  of  those,  both  male  and 
female,  who  will  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  im- 
mortal r  :;rt.  Thej  will  embrace  the  the  first, 
the  present,  and  every  opportunity.  Devotion 
loill,  with  them,  have  a  place.  They  will  find 
time  for  religion;  and  when  providential  cir- 
cumstances alford  a  peculiar  favorable  occasion, 
nothing,  not  even  the  claims  of  hospitality  in 
their  own  mansion,  will  keep  them  from  its  cul- 
tivation. They  know  what  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  they  so  resolutely  choose  the  good 
part,  that  the  securing  of  it  is,  with  them,  the 
first  of  all  duties,  and  its  enjoyment  the  first  of 
all  pleasures. — P,  Banner  and  Advocate. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  12, 1856. 

Arbitration  before  Law. — It  is  known  to 
many  that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  a  clause 
of  discipline  that  prohibits  members  engaging 
in  suits  at  law,  except  under  certain  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  wise  provision,  and  is  generally 
carried  out  in  the  letter;  but  if  all  our  mem- 
bers abstain  from  engaging  in  suits  with  others 
until  every  pacific  means  has  been  exhausted,  and 
if  they  use  all  their  influence  to  prevent  suits  be- 
tween others  having  no  connection  with  society, 
that  is  carrying  out  the  discipline  in  its  spirit. 
It  is  believed,  that  when  Friends  are  settled  in 
any  considerable  number  in  cities  or  neighbor- 
hoods, if  they  were  faithful  in  holding  up  to 
view  our  more  pacific  and  just,  as  well  as  for  less 
expensive  mode  of  settling  differences,  that  suits 
would  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

What  is  the  tendency  of  lawsuits,  and  to  what 
results  do  they  lead  ?  Two  persons  engage  in  a 
suit  3  they  employ  what  they  call  able  counsel. 
The  suit  progresses,  but,  perhaps  slowly,  for  it 
is  often  the  interest  of  counsel  and  officers  of  the 
Court  to  protract  and  delay,  but  the  costs  are 
accumulating,  until,  in  many  instances,  they  far 
exceed  the  amount  originally  claimed ;  and  as  the 
amount  involved  increases,  the  anxiety  of  the 
parties  is  also  increased,  and  the  utmost  stretch 
of  ingenuity  of  counsel  is  taxed  and  brought  into 
requisition  to  pervert  the  testimony,  to  make 
right  appear  wrong,  and  wrong  right ;  and  the 
same  spirit  that  prompts  the  warrior  to  enter  the 
field  of  battle,  to  do  his  fellow  man  all  the  harm 
he  can,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  that  noble 
principle,  which  would  induce  him  to  do  all  the 
good  he  cau;  enters  in  some  degree  into  the 


feeling  of  the  litigants;  and  the  judgment  of 
honest  men  set  apart  to  decide  the  case,  is 
often  warped  and  led  astray  by  the  false  reason- 
ing of  counsel,  and  the  result  frequently  is  an 
unrighteous  decision.  While  the  contest  is  pro- 
gressing, the  feelings  of  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  parties  become  enlisted;  they  take  sides, 
much  angry  discussion  ensues,  and  the  harmony 
and  friendly  feeling,  formerly  existing,  is  swept 
away,  and  much  hostile  feeling  occupies  its  place. 
The  effect  of  suits  when  viewed  in  a  pecuniary 
aspect,  are  no  less  certain.  If  we  look  into  the 
different  counties  in  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  see  judges,  lawyers,  clerks,  sheriffs, 
and  a  swarm  of  deputies  and  subordinates,  of 
various  grades,  all  supported  by  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  an  industrious  community,  and  many  of 
them,  too,  in  luxury  and  affluence.  If  Friends 
feel  bound  to  bear  a  testimony  against  war,  they 
cannot  overlook  this  painful  source  and  nursery 
of  hostile  feeling. 

Died,  on  Sixth  day,  the  28th  of  last  month,  at 
his  residence  in  Byberry,  Josiah  Walton,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Byberry 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  First  day,  the  21st  of  Tenth  month  last, 

in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  William  E.  Bail?,  an 
Eider  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  whose 
loss  will  be  felt,  both  in  the  charch  and  the  com- 
munity in  w^hich  he  moved.  The  exemplary 
Christian  patience  with  which  he  bore  his  many 
afflictions  was  encouraging  to  those  who  perform- 
ed the  various  duties  his  sufferings  required.  His 
remains  were  interred  on  the  Fourth  day  follow- 
ing, after  which  a  meeting,  remarkable  for  its  so- 
lemnity, was  held. 


For  Friendi'  Intellieencer. 

I  propose  to  give  some  facts  and  observations, 
relating  to  that  branch  of  botany,  alluded  to  in 
our  conversation,  on  the  formation  of  fruit,  or 
flower  and  leaf  buds.  Though  to  the  student  of 
botany,  spring  and  summer  may  present  the  best 
opportunity  tor  examining  and  classing  the  va- 
rious plants  and  flowers,  yet  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  he  may  find  much  to  interest  and  in- 
struct him  in  his  favorite  study.  The  position, 
the  form  and  situation  of  the  flower  and  fruity 
and  leafhudsj  those  germs  of  future  growth  and 
productiveness,  are  well  worthy  of  attention  to 
the  young  student,  as  well  as  to  the  horticulturist. 
The  latter  being  my  business,  my  observations 
have  been  rather  practical  than  theoretical. 

Buds,  being  the  germs  of  future  growth,  they 
are  either  leaf  buds,  those  producing  new  brunches 
and  shoots,  or  flower  and  fruit  buds,  those  from 
which  flowers  and  fruits  are  produced.  These 
two  classes  of  buds,  sometimes  grow  side  by  side. 
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but  oftener  separate,  having  different  functions 
to  perform.  They  are  all  covered  with  scales,  or 
firm  leaf-like  coverings,  that  appear  designed  for 
protection,  during  winter,  to  the  young  and  ten- 
der embryo  leaf  or  flower.  In  some  varieties  of 
trees,  the  scales  are  covered  with  a  firm  resinous 
substance,  that  seems  well  calculated  to  protect 
from  wet.  The  Horse  Chestnut  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. Those  scales  fall  off,  after  the  buds  open 
and  expand  into  growth  in  the  spring.  Appa- 
rently as  a  further  protection  against  cold,  the 
miniature  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  plants  are 
enveloped  in  a  cottony  substance  or  down,  im- 
mediately within  the  scales. 

Buds  are  inserted,  immediately  above  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  on  the  last  year's  growth  of  wood, 
along  its  whole  length,  as  well  as  at  its  termina- 
tion ;  this  last  is  called  a  terminal  bud. 

As  many  more  buds  are  produced  than  can 
be  sustained  by  future  growth,  many  of  the 
weaker  ones  never  open  at  all,  unless  the  stronger 
ones  are  destroyed  ;  in  this  case  they  take  their 
place,  and  bear  flowers  or  leaves  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  leaf  bud  is  never  converted  into  a  flower 
bud,  nor  is  a  flower  bud,  strictly,  ever  converted 
into  a  leaf  bud.  Sometimes  after  the  flower  bud 
i    has  expanded  and  no  fruit  is  produced,  a  leaf 

bud  may  start  from  near  the  same  point, 
i       On  some  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  the  cherry, 
■    plum,  and  some  varieties  of  the  apple,  the  blos- 
som buds,  are  situated  mostly  on  short  branches 
I    or  spurs,  and  are  terminal  buds.    On  other  va- 
i    rieties  of  apples,  these  buds  are  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  longer  branches,  and  the  fruit  hangs  pen- 
i    dulously.    On  the  peach,  nectarine  and  apricot, 
j    the  fruit  buds  are  almost  entirely  situated  along 
j   the  branches  of  last  year's  growth,  and  are  sel- 
I    dom  terminal.    Of  these  last,  the  embryo  fruit 
'    and  flowers,  lie  immediately  beneath  the  scales 
'    of  the  buds,  without  any  other  covering,  and  can 
be  very  easily  dissected.    While  in  the  apple 
and  pear,  there  is  an  envelope  of  young  leaves 
between  the  scales  and  flowers,  and  as  there  is 
I    often  as  many  as  8  or  10  blooms  arising  from 
j    one  bud,  these  embryo  blooms  are  very  small 
!    during  winter.     In  the  peach,  nectarine  and 
I    apricot,  there  is  never  but  one  bloom  arising  from 
!|    from  one  bud,  but  there  are  often  several  buds 
i    arising  from  the  samo  place,  and  sometimes  a 
I    leaf  bud  and  fruit  bud  side  by  side. 

I  On  many  varieties  of  trees,  as  most  of  our 
j  forest  trees,  the  young  shoot,  after  bursting  the 
j  bud,  grows  very  rapidly,  and  soon  attains  the 
j  utmost  length  it  reaches  that  season  j  during  the 
j  remainder  of  the  summer  it  grows  firmer  and 
i  hardens.  Many  of  our  fruit  trees,  particularly 
t  when  young,  continue  to  grow  till  fall,  and  then 
I  form  a  terminal  bud,  ready  for  next  year's  growth. 
]  Young  apple  trees  will  oftcji  form  a  terminal  bud, 
daring  the  dry  weather  of  summer,  nnd  then, 
nhould  rains  occur,  they  will  start  growing  again 


until  fall,  when  they  will  form  another  terminal 
bud,  and  cease  growing. 

By  dissecting  a  bud  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
microscope,  we  can  discover  the  young  leaves, 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  flj:)wer  nicely  folded 
up  beneath  the  scaly  covering.  The  several 
parts  are  arranged  according  to  the  form  of  the 
growth  of  that  particular  species.  In  leaf  buds, 
if  the  leaves  appear  opposite  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  the  young  leaves  are  folded  opposite, 
with  their  edges  overlapping  each  other  in  a  de- 
terminate mode.  The  flower  buds  of  the  peach 
tree,  can  be  examined  more  readily  than  most 
other  kinds  of  buds.  The  different  parts  of  the 
flower  lie  just  beneath  the  scales,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  glass,  we  may  easily  perceive  early 
in  the  fall  the  young  embryo  fruit,  surmounted 
with  its  pistil,  and  this  surrounded  with  the 
stamens.  The  rudimentary  petals,  and  calyxe 
may  be  perceived,  though  small.  The  pistil  is 
the  most  prominent  part  in  proportion  to  size,  as 
it  is  the  most  important  in  regard  to  the  fruit, 
for  without  it  there  could  be  no  fertilization  of 
the  young  fruit,  and  no  future  growth.  Were 
the  stamens  of  the  flowers  injured,  so  as  not  to 
produce  pollen  to  fertihze  the  pistil,  it  still  might 
be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  other  flowers.  Many 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  as  well  as  other  plants,  produce 
staminate  flowers,  (that  is  flowers  containing  no 
pistils)  from  one  bud,  and  pistilate  flowers  (or 
flowers  containing  no  stamens)  from  another  bud. 
In  some  varieties  of  trees,  the  different  flowers 
are  on  different  trees,  and  the  pollen  is  conveyed 
from  the  one  to  the  other  by  the  wind,  or  by  in- 
sects. The  pollen  is  a  yellow  dust,  and  when 
in  a  proper  state  for  fertilization,  is  easily  de- 
tached from  the  stamens,  on  the  extremities  of 
which  it  is  produced.  In  some  varieties  of  the 
pine  family,  the  pollen  is  very  abundant,  and  in 
forests  of  that  timber,  the  wind  often  raise? 
clouds  of  yellow  dust,  that  may  be  seen  to 
a  considerable  distance.  These  clouds  have 
been  carried  high  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
then  returned  to  the  earth  mingled  with  rain, 
to  the  terror  of  the  superstitious,  who  supposed 
it  to  be  shower  of  sulphur. 

Amateur  cultivators  of  fruit  take  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  of  the  pollen,  to  produce 
new  varieties  of  fruit.  As  most  fruit  trees  pro- 
duce perfect  flowers,  that  is  flowers  containing 
both  stamens  and  pistils,  amateurs  have  careful- 
ly removed  the  stamens  before  the  pollen  was 
ripe,  and  then  carefully  fertilized  the  pistil  with 
pollen  from  another  varietv.  from  which  they 
wished  to  obtain  a  cross.  Then  by  oarofully 
shielding  that  flower  from  the  p.dlen  of  other 
flowers,  and  then  by  planting  the  seed  pr.xiuceil 
from  that  flower,  new  varieties  of  fruit  hsivo 
been  raised,  partaking  of  the  qualitii\<»  of  both 
parents.  Thus  from  a  very  early  pe.-^eh  for  in- 
stance that  lacks  flavor  or  pome  other  de!«ir»ble 
1  quality,  by  fertilizing  its  flower  with  the  pi^Uen 
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from  another  variety  having  that  quality, 
yre  may  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  a  variety 
more  aesirable  than  either.  This  result  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  every  instance,  yet 
by  repeated  attempts  many  new  varieties  have 
been  obtained,  thereby  aiding  in  the  improve- 
ment of  fruit  culture. 

In  severe  winters,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  falls  to  15  degrees  below  zero,  the  fruit 
buds  of  peach  trees  are  often  deprived  of  their 
vitality,  and  never  expand  into  flower.  This  ef- 
fect may  readily  be  perceived  soon  after  it  has 
taken  place,  by  cutting  across  the  bud,  a  little 
distance  from  the  stem  of  the  bud,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  when  if  a  dark  or  brown  speck  is  per- 
ceived in  its  centre,  it  is  injured,  but  if  through- 
out the  bud  it  remains  of  a  light  greenish  color, 
the  fruit  is  safe.  In  some  instances  peach  trees 
have  not  been  as  much  injured  by  a  temperature 
of  20  deg.  below  zero,  as  by  only  15  deg.  below 
in  other  instances.  This  discrepancy  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  different  previous 
state  of  growth.  We  know  that  trees  and  shrubs, 
that  are  thrown  into  a  late  vigorous  growth,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  when  wet  and  warm  wea- 
ther occur  late  in  the  fall,  are  much  more  easily 
injured  by  frost,  than  when  the  fall  has  been 
dry  and  the  late  growth  but  small.  Florists 
know  that  when  they  have  to  expose  half  hardy 
plants  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  they  should  be 
kept  dry  and  be  suffered  to  make  but  little  late 
growth.  Yardley  Taylor. 

Louden  Co.  Va.,12mo.  1855.  ' 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Dear  Friends  : — I  send  for  you  perusal,  a 
few  anecdotes  of  a  man,  whose  memory  is  much 
beloved,  on  account  of  his  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing goodness.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  lived  not  far  from  this  place.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  of  him,  and  when  one  of  our 
neighbors  (of  his  persuasion)  lent  me  a  book 
containing  his  biography,  I  copied  these  few 
incidents  as  characteristic  of  the  man.  If  thought 
suitable  for  the  Intelligencer,  they  are  at  your 
disposal.  M.  K.  J. 

Newtown,  12th  Month,  2Sd,  1855. 

anecdotes  of  WILLIAM  TENNENT. 

"  This  excellent  man  was  remarkably  skilful, 
discriminating  and  faithful  in  dealing  with  those 
who  came  to  him,  professing  to  be  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  or  inquiry  respecting  their  salvation. 
He  was  once  visited  by  a  female,  advanced  in 
life,  one  of  his  stated  hearers,  who  had  not  borne 
a  very  good  character,  but  who  now  professed  to 
be  deeply  anxious  concerning  her  eternal  welfare. 
She  wept,  acknowledged  herself  a  great  sinner, 
and  abounded  in  language  of  severe  self-crimina- 
tion, and  professions  of  deep  penitence.  W. 
Tennent  thought  he  saw  in  her  whole  air  and 
manner  something  like  over-acting,  which,  taken 


in  connection  with  her  former  life,  led  him  tc:  ' 
suspect,  that  her  professions  were  not  very  sincere  I 
He,  therefore,  determined  at  once  to  put  them" 
to  the  test,  and  said:  'Mrs.  B.  you  speak  o 
yourself  as  a  great  sinner  :  that  is  just  what  we 
have  always  thought  of  you.  I  have  no  doubt.  , 
it  is  very  much  as  you  say'  The  woman,  whci 
was  indeed  a  hypocrite,  fully  expecting  to  bej 
hailed  with  pleasure  and  confidence  as  a  genuinee 
convert  by  her  minister,  was  thrown  off  hen 
guard  by  this  rebuff,  and  replied  with  strong^ 
resentment :  *  It's  no  such  thing.  I'm  not  charge-- 
able  with  these  sins.  I'm  as  good  as  you  anyj 
day  'y  and  immediately  left  the  house  ;  and  withii 
this  interview,  dismissed  her  serious  impres-ii 
sions. 

"At  another  time,  W.  Tennent,  in  riding  out,L 
stopped  opposite  the  door  of  a  small  tavern  ini 
his  neighborhood,  to  make  some  inquiry.  Whilei 
waiting  a  moment  to  obtain  the  desired  informa-i 
tion,  a  man,  evidently  intoxicated,  came  out  ofi 
the  house  and  accosted  him  by  name.  Findingj 
that  W.  Tennent  did  not  return  his  salutationi 
with  the  readiness  and  familarity  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  said :  '  Mr.  Tennent,  I  believe  you  do( 
not  know  me;  why,  you  converted  me  a  few» 
months  ago.'  '  Ah  !  my  friend,'  said  he,  *  its  likei 
some  of  my  hungling  work.  If  the  Spirit  of' 
God  had  converted  you,  we  should  not  have 
seen  you  in  this  situation  !' 

''During  the  great  revival  of  religion,  which i 
took  place  under  the  ministry  of  Whitefield  and  I 
others,  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  zeal, 
William  Tennent  was  laboriously  active,  and  I 
much  engaged  to  help  forward  the  work. 

"On  the  evening  precedingpublic worship, he 
selected  a  subject  for  the  discourse  which  he  ? 
was  expected  to  deliver  the  next  day,  and  made  ' 
some  progress  therein.    He  resumed  his  studies  • 
in  the  morning,  with  the  intention  of  extending 
his  thoughts  further  on  it,  but  was  presently 
assaulted  with  a  temptation  that  the  Bible, 
which  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  was  not  of! 
Divine  authority,  but  the  invention  of  man.  He 
instantly  endeavored  to  repel  the  temptation  by 
prayer;  but  his  endeavors  proved  unavailing. 
The  temptation  continued,  and  fastened  upon 
him  with  greater  strength,  as  the  time  advanced 
for  public  service !    He  lost  all  the  thoughts 
which  he  had  on  his  subject  the  preceding  even- 
ing.    He  tried  other  subjects,  but  could  get 
nothing  for  the  people  :  and  to  add  to  his  afflic- 
tion, he  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  shut  up  in 
prayer.'    A  cloud,  dark  as  that  ef  Egypt,  op- 
pressed his  mind  ! 

"Thus  agonized  in  spirit,  he  proceeded  to 
the  church,  where  he  found  a  large  congregation 
assembled,  and  waiting  to  hear  the  word,  and 
then  it  was,  he  observed,  that  he  was  more 
deeply  distressed  than  ever,  and  especially  for 
the  dishonor  which  he  feared  would  fall  upon 
religion  through  him  that  day.    He  resolved, 
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however,  to  attempt  the  service.  He  introduced 
it  iu  the  usual  manner,  by  the  singing  of  a 
psalm ;  during  which  time,  his  agitations  were 
increased  to  the  highest  degree.  When  the  mo- 
ment for  prayer  commenced,  he  arose,  as  one  in 
the  most  perilous  and  painful  situation,  and  with 
arras  extended  to  the  heavens,  began  with  this 
outcry, '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !'  Upon  the 
utterance  of  this  petition,  he  was  heard;  the 
thick  cloud  was  dispelled,  and  an  unspeakably 
joyful  light  shone  iu  upon  his  soul :  so  that  his 
spirit  seemed  to  be  caught  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  he  felt  as  though  he  saw  Grod,  as  Moses  did, 
on  the  Mount,  face  to  face,  and  was  carried  forth 
to  Him,  with  an  enlargement  greater  than  he 
had  ever  before  experienced  !  He  was  favored 
with  the  expression  of  an  abundance  of  weighty 
and  solemn  matter.  The  Lord  blessed  the  dis- 
course, and  he  ever  afterwards  spoke  of  this  day, 
as  his  harvest-day ! 

*'Geo.  Whitefield  and  VVm.  Tennent,  with  a 
number  of  other  clergymen,  were  invited  by  a 
gentleman,  residing  iu  New  Jersey,  to  dinner. 
In  the  course  of  an  easy  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation, AYhitefield  adverted  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  Grospel  ministry,  arising  from  the 
small  success  with  which  their  labors  were 
crowned, — and  lamented,  that  all  their  zeal,  ac- 
tivity and  fervor  availed  but  little,  saying  he 
was  weary  with  the  burdens  and  fatigues  of  the 
day  :  and  declared  that  his  great  consolation  was, 
that  in  a  short  time  his  work  would  be  done, 
when  he  should  depart  and  be  with  Christ :  that 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliverance  had  sup- 
ported his  spirits,  or  that  he  should,  before  now, 
have  sunk  under  his  labor.  He  then  appealed 
to  the  ministers  around  him,  if  it  were  not  their 
L'reat  comfort,  that  they  should  soon  go  to  rest. 
They  generally  assented,  excepting  Wm.  Ten- 
nent, who  sat  next  to  Whitefield,  silence; 
when  Whitefield  turning  to  him  and  tapping  him 
on  the  knee,  said,  'well,  brother  Tennent,  you 
arc  the  oldest  man  amongst  us ;  do  you  not  re- 
joice to  think  that  your  time  is  so  near  at  hand, 
when  you  will  be  called  homo,  and  freed  from  | 
all  the  difficulties  attending  this  chequered  scene?' 
T.  bluntly  answered,  'I  have  no  wish  about  it.' 
Whitefield  pressed  him  again,  and  Tennent 
again  said,  'no  sir,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  at  all, 
and  if  you  knew  your  duty,  it  would  be  none 
to  you.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  death  ;  my 
business  is,  to  Uoe  as  long  as  I  can — as  well  as  I 
can — and  to  serve  my  Lord  and  Master  as  faith- 
fully as  I  can,  until  He  shall  think  j)roper  to 
call  me  honie.  lJut  now,  brother,  let  mo  ask 
you  a  question.  What  do  ynu  think  I  would 
say,  if  I  was  to  send  my  man  Tom  into  the  field 
to  plough,  and  if  at  noon  I  should  go  to  the 
field,  and  find  him  lounging  under  a  tree  and 
complaining,  ''  Master,  the  sun  is  very  hot,  and 
the  ploughing  hard  and  difficult  ;  I  am  iind 
and  weary  of  the  work  you  have  appointed  mo, 


and  I  am  overdone  with  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day — do  master,  let  me  return  home  and  be 
released  from  this  hard  service  !"  What  would  t 
say?  Why,  that  he  was  an  Ulle,  lazy  fellow; 
that  it  was  his  business  to  do  the  work  I  had 
appointed  him,  until  I,  the  proper  judge,  should 
think  fit  to  call  him  home  I'  The  mild  and  chris- 
tian-like  manner  in  which  this  reproof  was  admin- 
istered, increased  the  social  harmony  of  the  com- 
pany ;  who  became  satisfied,  that  it  was  possible 
to  err,  oven  in  desiring  with  undue  eagerness  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  in  this  respect,  to  say. 
'  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time,  will  I 
wait,  till  my  change  come.'  " 

Yiii  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  BIRDS. 
(Continued  from  page  fi68.) 

Although  the  history  of  birds,  comprising 
their  manners,  habits,  instincts,  ^c,  has,  within 
the  last  century,  claimed  the  attention  of  many 
learned  and  eminent  men  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  proposed  in  this  brief  essay  to  speak 
only  of  a  few  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  branch  in  our  own  country. 

The  first  person  who  recommends  himself  par- 
ticularly to  our  notice,  is  the  brilliant,  indefati- 
gable and  lamented  Alexander  Wilson.  Wilson 
was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Paisley,  in  Scot- 
land, and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  mature 
life,  to  seek  an  asylum  from  per.-ecution  in  his 
own.  It  is  said  of  him,  in  his  biography,  that 
he  was  first  induced  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Ornithology,  by  seeing  a  redheaded  woodpecker 
running  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  near  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
on  our  shores.  Ho  very  soon  commenced  de- 
scribing the  birds  of  the  United  States,  and  un- 
der discouragements  which  wo'.ild  have  daunted 
and  appalled  any  less  determined  and  indomitable 
man,  produced,  before  his  sudden  and  premature 
death,  eight  large  volumes  on  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, in  which  each  bird  wa^  beautifully  and 
accurately  figured,  and  its  habits  and  manners 
delineated  with  an  eloquence  and  poetic  beauty, 
which  is  wholly  without  a  pirallel  amongst  orni- 
thological writers. 

His  description  of  the  bald  eagle  robbing  the 
fish  hawk  of  his  prey,  and  his  equally  gmphic 
account  of  the  niocking  bird,  would  alone  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  as  a  poet  and  a  painter. 

The  name  of  Audubon  is  familiar  to  all.  llif 
great  work  on  the  '*  llirds  of  .Vmrriea,"  is  cor 
tainly  a  monument  of  ililigenoe  rarely  equalled. 
Tiie  subject  of  Ornithology-  i'*  !«o  vast  and  is 
crowded  with  so  »nuch  matter  of  intorcst.  thai  it  is 
diffieuU  to  know  where,  or  how  U\  bogin.  There  18 
scarcely  a  bird  which  skim."  the  air  or  fli>«t« 
over  tliu  bosoms  of  our  strcauin,  or  roams  th« 
plains  of  our  widely  exten.lcd  country.  whiv«r 
history  does  not  posses*  groat  interest,  and  of 
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which  entertaining  and  instructive  anecdotes 
might  not  be  rehited.  We  will,  therefore,  have 
to  en.er  the  subject  in  "  mediasres"  without  con- 
sulting order  or  arrangement,  and  give  some 
brief  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  few  of 
our  common  and  well  known  birds.  And  first, 
of  the  nidification,  or  nesting  of  birds  generally. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  admirable  in- 
stincts  which  teaches  birds,  not  only  to  build 
strong  and  comfortable  nests,  placing  them  in 
the  most  secure  and  suitable  situations,  but  to 
remark  the  operation  of  the  still  more  wonderful 
faculty,  by  which  the  same  bird  regulates  the 
density  of  texture  and  warmth  of  lining  to  the 
particular  climate  in  which  it  resides — thus,  for 
example,  the  common  Baltimore  oriole,  or  hang- 
ing bird,  which  constructs  a  long,  pensile  nest 
suspended  from  the  extremity  of  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  in  this  comparatively  cold  climate  builds 
a  strong  and  very  firm  fabric,  generally  formed 
of  threads,  grasses  and  hair,  so  closely  woven 
and.  interlaced  as  to  be  nearly  air  tight,  and 
lines  it  with  soft  down  and  feathers.  The  same 
bird  in  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  where  the 
climate  is  much  milder,  constructs  a  nest  so  dif- 
ferent that  it  would  scarcely  be  recognized,  except 
by  its  peculiar  form,  as  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies. There  it  is  so  loosely  built  as  scarcely  to 
hold  together,  and  being  entirely  without  the  warm 
lining  universally  seen  in  the  nests  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  a  person  passing  under  the 
branch  can,  in  some  instances,  actually  see  the 
eggs  or  young  birds  lying  within  the  cavity. 
This  peculiarity  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
this  species,  but  is  common  to  many  others.  In 
early  spring,  when  the  orioles  are  arriving,  and 
when  their  sweet  notes  may  be  heard  from  the 
summits  of  many  of  the  trees  around  the  houses 
in  the  country,  it  is  quite  unsafe  for  the  thrifty 
housewives  to  hang  their  thread  and  yarn  on 
the  fences  and  bushes  to  dry.  If  left  exposed 
a  single  day  in  building  time,  it  is  sure  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  orioles  for  constructing  their 
long  nests.  Wilson  states  that  an  old  lady,  to 
whom  he  exhibited  a  nest  of  an  oriole,  made 
chiefly  of  yarn,  after  admiring  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  bird  had  woven  tlie  threads, 
remarked,  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  ''why, 
Mr.  Wilson,  that  bird  could  easily  be  taught  to 
darn  stockings.'*  There  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Cook,  of  West  Chester,  a  nest  of  a  Balti- 
more oriole  measuring  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  composed  entirely  of  silver  wire.  The 
wire  had  been  woven  by  the  bird  with  as  much 
regularity  as  if  a  loom  had  been  employed  in  its 
construction.  This  nest  was  found  by  Dr.  Cook, 
suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  willow,  a  few 
miles  from  West  Chester.  It  was  supposed,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  singular  material,  that 
the  bird  had  visited  the  Brandywine  battle 
ground,  near  West  Chester,  and  had  succeeded 
in  disinterring  an  old  silver  epaulette.    The  his- 


tory of  the  common  cow  bunting,  or  '*eow-peij 
bird,"  is  interesting  and  very  curious — it  has  sj 
remarkable  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  thJ 
nests  of  other  birds,  and  thus  placing  its  ofR 
spring  under  the  charge  of  a  foster  parent; 
Why  its  instinct  induces  it  to  adopt  this  courssj 
instead  of  building  its  own  nest,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture.    The  manner  in  which  the  egg  is 
deposited,  and  every  circumstance  connected 
with  it,  is  very  curious,  and  exhibits  natural 
sagacity  in  a  degree  almost  unequalled  amongst 
the  feathered  tribe.     When  the  female  cowl 
bunting  wishes  to  deposit  an  egg,  it  flies  about,^ 
first  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  then  into  tha 
branches,  next  descending  to  the  bushes  neari 
the  ground,  peering  anxiously  in  every  direction,] 
and  exhibits,  by  its  manner,  great  solicitude.i 
Presently,  it   finds  the  nest  of  a  bird  about 
one-fourth  its  own  size,  (for  it  always  selectsi 
such  for  a  reason  which  shall  be  hereafter  men-i 
tioned,)  but  no  egg  has  yet  been  deposited.  The 
bunting  therefore  flies  noiselessly  to  an  adjacenti 
branch,  and  there  she  sits,  sometimes  for  hours,i 
patiently  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  owner  of  the 
nest.  At  length  the  little  bird  arrives,  and  after 
sitting  an  hour  or  two,  flics  away  leaving  an  egg; 
in  the  cavity.    The  bunting,  with  a  little  croak  j 
of  joy,  hovers  over  and  finally  alights  upon  thei 
edge  of  the  nest;  for  its  cavity  is  too  small  toi 
receive  her  body, — and  in  a  few  minutes,  deposits  s 
an  egg  four  times  as  large  as  the  other.  Away 
goes  mistress  bunting  to  cheat  another  little-* 
songster,  and  in  a  short  time  the  first  bird  returns  * 
— but  what  does  it  find  ? !  a  strange  and  huge  ■ 
monster  has  nearly  filled  its  cherished  little  ' 
dwelling,  and  its  grief  and  alarm  are  expressed  i 
by  gyratory  flights  and  twitterings,  until  its  mate 
joins  it,  and  sympathizes  in  its  inquietude.   Both  i 
birds  then  attempt  to  throw  out  the  horrid,  foreign 
body,  but  soon  finding  all  their  eff"orta  fruitless, 
they  at  last  quietly  submit  to  what  is  unavoid- 
able, and  the  female  immediately  commences 
sitting,  there  being  no  room  in  ihe  nest  for  her 
fall  compliment  of  eggs.    The  egg  of  the  bunt- 
ing being  large,  receives  more  warmth  from  the 
bird's  body  than  does  the  smaller  one,  and  is 
consequently  first  hatched.    Yery  soon  after  the 
young  intruder  appears,  he  scratches  out  the 
smaller  egg  to  make  room  for  his  callow  body, 
and  opens  his  mouth  most  dutifully  to  his  little 
foster  mother.    She  flies  cff  to  procure  for  him 
worms  and  spiders,  and  thus  feeds  and  takes 
care  of  him  until  he  arrives  at  weeks  of  niatu-  ' 
rity.     It  is  a  most  ludicrous  sight,  and  one 
which  may  be  witnessed  by  any  of  you  in  the 
month  of  June,  to  observe  a  little  yellow  bird, 
or  sparrow,  feeding,  and  taking  care  of  a  great, 
dark  bird,  of  four  times  its  own  size. 

The  instinct  which  the  bunting  exhibits  is 
wonderful ;  she  knows  she  must  select  the  nest 
of  a  very  small  bird,  or  her  own  young  will  not  be 
hatched  and  attended  to.    She  is  also  aware  that 
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[  the  one  she  has  chosen  must  have  deposited  one 
egg,  otherwise,  finding  her  tenement  occupied, 

j  she  will  desert  it.  She  is  careful,  also,  to  de- 
posit onli/  one  egg  in  each  nest,  knowing  that 
the  little  parent  cannot  feed  two  such  monsters. 

What  is  also  very  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  cow-buntingf?,  is  the  fact,  that,  as  the 
autumn  approaches,  any  one  may  see  in  the 
orchards  large  flocks  of  a  dark  parti-colored 
bird  feeding  upon  the  larvae  of  insects,  found  on 
the  branches  of  the  fruit  trees.  These  are  the 
young  buntings,  all  collected  from  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  joined  in  one  band,  previous  to 
their  autumnal  migration.  The  Compte  de  Buf- 
fon,  who  has  given  to  the  world  many  volumi- 
nous works  on  the  subject  of  Ornithology,  and 
who  stands  deservedly  high  as  an  eloquent  writer 

;  and  describer,  is  yet  open  to  strong  censure  for 
his  general  skepticism,  in  regard  to  the  omnisci- 
ence of  nature.  He  presumes,  in  many  instances, 
boldly  to  doubt  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of 
certain  forms  appertaining  to  birds,  to  assert  that 
nature  has  made  mistakes  in  constructing  them, 
&c.  If  Buffon  believed  that  matter  sprang  out 
of  chaos,  without  any  regulating  or  controlling 
power,  influenced  solely  by  blind  chance,  he 
might,  with  some  reason,  insist  upon  the  world 
giving  credence  to  his  opinions.    But  we  who 

1  believe  that  all  things  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  created  and  called  into  being  by  an  all  wise 
and  beneficent  Providence,  are  compelled  to  en- 
tertain very  difi'erent  views  of  his  marvellous 
works.  It  is,  therefore,  better  and  wiser  for  us, 
^when  studyins;  natural  history,  if  we  meet  with 
forms  the  utility  of  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, to  doubt  our  fallible  judgment,  and  re- 
verently to  acknowledge  the  illimitable  skill  of 

i  the  great  Artificer. 

I     Bufi"on,  for  example,  pronounced  the  bill  of  the 
flamingo  a  distortion ;  a  mistake  of  nature;  as- 
serting that  if  it  had  been  strau/ht,  the  animal 
•  could  have  obtained  its  food  more  readily.  Now, 
if  the  learned  Compte  had  been  furnished  with 
I  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  and  man- 
I  ncr  of  feeding  of  this  curious  bird,  he  would 
'  have  been  convinced  of  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  its  singular  bill  to  its  peculiar  mode  of  life. 
'     The  flamingo  inhabits  in  great  numbers,  the 
ilow  muddy  keys  of  Florida,  and  its  principal 
food  consists  of  a  flat,  gelatinous  mass,  which  is 
'thrown  up  by  the  sea,  commonly  called  a  .sra- 
\ne.ttle.    In  order  to  take  this  substance  into  its 
'beak,  the  bird  throws  its  body  forward,  curves 
its  long  neck  in  front,  and  brings  the  flattened 
anterior  portion  of  its  bill  upon  the  ground ; 
',tlicn,  by  a  motion  of  its  neck,  the  bill  is  made 
ito  pass  under  the  sea-nettle,  the  mandibles 
being  open  ;  the  whole  mass  is  thus  taken  up 
(Without  difficulty.    If  the  bird  had  a  sl-.arp 
beak,  it  could  not  possibly  eat  the  food  which 
nature  has  made  necessary  for  its  pubsistcnce. 
Another  singular  characteristio  in  tho  bill  of 


this  bird,  is  fts  extreme  nervous  susceptibility. 
Upon  examining  it  you  will  perceive  a  reticulated 
structure  occupying  the  parietes  of  both  mandibles. 
A  multitude  of  bony  cells  are  thus  formed,  and 
these  cells  are  occupied  by  extremely  delicate  and 
sensitive  nerves.  By  means  of  this  appara- 
tus, the  bird,  even  when  its  beak  is  entirely  hur- 
ried beneath  the  mud,  can  feel  the  gelatinous 
mass  for  which  it  is  searching,  and  distinguish 
it  from  the  mud  or  clay  in  which  it  is  imbedded. 
If  Buff"on  had  seen  specimens  of  our  little  cross- 
bill bird,  he  would  no  doubt  have  pronounced  its 
beak  a  mistake  of  nature,  and  yet,  naturalists 
tell  us,  that  no  other  form  of  bill  would  subserve 
the  purpose  of  the  bird,  unless  its  food  should 
be  totally  changed.  Its  favorite  aliment  is  the 
seeds  contained  in  the  cones  of  the  pine.  The 
seeds  lie  between  the  scales  forming  the  cone. 
As  the  mandibles  of  the  bird  cross,  it  can,  with 
one  efi'ort  separate  the  scales,  and  the  s<  ed  falls 
into  the  cavity  within  the  point  of  the  lower  beak. 

The  common  woodpecker,  so  well  known  to  us 
all,  possesses  some  characteristics  which  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Like  all  climbing  birds,  it 
has  four  toes,  arianged  two  before  and  two  be- 
hind. Its  beak  is  very  strong  and  cuneiform, 
for  tearing  off"  and  penetrating  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  search  of  its  favorite  food,  insects  and  their 
larvse.  Its  tongue  is  remarkably  long,  horny, 
and  usually  spear-shaped  at  the  end.  The 
flicker,  or  golden  winged  woodpecker,  has  the 
power  of  protruding  this  organ  to  the  distance 
of  three  inclies  beyond  the  point  of  its  beak, 
and,  as  the  mouth  and  throat  would  not  be  capa- 
ble of  containing  it,  nature  has  furnished  a 
means  by  which  the  difficulty  is  efi'ectually  ob- 
viated. The  tongue  bifurcates  at  the  fauces, 
and  the  long  roots  pasr,  around  the  back  of  the 
skull,  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen, 
cross  over  the  summit  of  the  head  and  meet  at 
the  base  of  the  bill.  These  roots  are  covered 
with  a  strong  retractile  muscle,  which  enables 
the  bird  to  throw  its  tongue  out  (as  has  been 
said,)  to  the  distance  of  three  inches,  and  to 
transfix,  with  its  spear  point,  a  beetle,  or  other 
insect  crawling  under  the  bark  of  the  tree.  This 
bird  has  also  a  large  ovoidal  gland,  at  the  ba^e 
of  each  lower  mandible,  within  the  hkin,  which 
secretes  a  viscous  or  glutinc  us  fluid  ;  by  pressing 
upon  this  with  certain  muscles  in  it?  vicinity, 
the  fluid  exudes,  and  coats  the  long  and  round 
tongue  completely.  The  object  of  liiif  is  to 
cause  ants  and  other  suinll  insects,  upon  which 
the  bird  feeds,  to  adhere  to  the  tongue,  whou  it 
is  jiassinl  into  perft>rations  made  by  the  bill  of  iht 
bird  througli  the  bark  of  dead  trees. 

Althougli  in  this  essay,  tho  subject,  wc  ar« 
aware,  has  been  treated  in  a  very  hHv*e  and  pro- 
bably unsatisfactory  manner,  wo  hope  that  it 
has  not  failed  to  excite  some  interest  in  tho  minds 
of  our  readers,  relative  to  tho  most  delightful 
of  all  tlie  depart meuth  embraced  under  tUo  titU 
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of  Zoology.  If  by  it  wc  shall  have  been  the 
means  c.  inducing  some  of  our  readers  to  enter 
the  rich  and  beautiful  temple  of  nature,  we  will 
not  have  spoken  or  written  in  vain  ;  and  be  as- 
sured, especially  those  of  you  who  are  yet  in 
life's  spring  time,  that  investigation  in  subjects 
connected  with  natural  history,  always  brings 
its  own  rich  and  plenteous  reward.  The  farther 
you  progress,  the  more  you  will  be  excited  to 
press  on,  and  the  gratification  you  will  derive 
from  the  mere  e&ort  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  the  beautiful  and  marvellous  creations  of 
Almighty  goodness,  will  be  pure  and  uoalloyed, 
and  throughout  your  lives  you  will  recur  to  the 
time  thus  spent,  not  only  without  compunction, 
but  with  sincere  and  heart-felt  pleasure.  E.  T. 


THIS  WORLD  IS  FULL  OF  BEAUT V. 

There  is  a  voice  within  me, 

And  it  is  so  sweet  a  voice, 
That  its  soft  lispings  win  me 

Till  tears  start  to  mine  eyes  ; 
Deep  from  my  soul  it  springeth 

Like  hidden  melody, 
And  ever  more  it  singeth, 

This  song  of  songs  to  me — 
This  world  is  full  of  beauty, 

As  other  worlds  above, 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 

It  might  be  full  of  Love. 

If  faith  and  loving  kindness 

Passed  coin  iwixt  heart  and  heart, 
Bigotry's  darkest  blindness 

And  malice  would  depart ; 
If  men  were  more  foriiiving, 

Were  kind  words  oftent-r  spoken, 
Instead  of  scorn  so  grieving, 

There  would  be  few  heart-broken. 
When  pl^>nty's  round  "us  smiling, 

Why  wakes  this  cry  for  bread  ? 
Why  i\re  crushed  millions  toiling 

Gaunt — clothed  in  rags — unfed  ? 
The  sunny  hills  and  vallies 

Blush  ripe  with  fruit  and  grain, 
But  the  lordling  in  his  palace 

Still  robs  his  fellow  men. 
Oh!  God,  what  hosts  are  trampled 

Amid  this  press  for  Gold, 
What  noble  hearts  are  sapp'd  of  life. 

What  spirits  lose  their  ijold. 
And  yet,  upon  this  God  bless'd  earth 

There  is  room  for  every  one ; 
Ungarnered  food  still  ripens 

To  waste,  not  in  the  sun ; 
For  this  world  is  full  of  beauty, 

As  other  worlds  above. 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 

It  mi^bt  be  full  of  Love. 

Let  the  law  of  bloodshed  perish, 

Wars,  gore  and  glory,  splendor — 
And  then  men  will  learn  to  cherish 

Feelings  more  kind  and  tender. 
Were  we  true  unto  each  other, 

WeM  vanquish  Hate  and  Crime, 
And  clasp  the  hand  of  a  brother 

In  any  land  or  clime. 
If  Gold  were  not  an  Idol, 

Were  mind  and  merit  worth. 
Oh  !  there  would  be  a  bridal 

Betwixt  high  Heaven  and  earth. 


Were  truth  our  uttered  language. 

Angels  might  talk  with  men, 
And  God-illumined  earth  might  see 

The  golden  age  again. 
For  the  leaf-tongues  of  the  forest — 

The  flower-lips  of  the  sod — 
The  birds  that  hymn  their  raptures 

Into  the  ear  of  God — 
And  the  sweet  wind  that  bringeth 

The  music  off  the  sea. 
Have  each  a  voice  that  singeth 

This  song  of  songs  to  me — 
This  world  is  full  of  beauty 

As  other  worlds  above, 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 

It  might  be  full  of  Love. 


GULF  WEFD. 

BY   C.   G.  FENNER. 

A  weary  weed  tossed  to  and  fro, 

Drearily  drenched  in  the  ocean  brine, 
Soaring  high  and  sinking  low, 

Lashed  along  without  will  of  mine  ; 
Sport  of  the  spume  of  the  surging  sea, 

Flung  on  the  foam  afar  and  anear, 
Mark  my  manifold  mystery — 

Growth  and  grace  in  their  place  appear. 

I  bear  round  berries  grey  and  red. 

Rootless  and  rover  though  1  be  ; 
My  spangled  leaves,  when  nicely  spread, 

Arboresce  as  a  trunkless  tree  : 
Corals  curious  coat  me  o'er. 

White  and  hard,  in  apt  array  ; 
'Mid  the  wild  waves  wild  uproar, 

Gracefully  grow  I,  night  and  day. 

Hearts  there  are  on  the  sounding  shore, 

Something  whispers  soft  to  me, 
Restless  and  roaming  forevermore, 

Like  that  weary  weed  of  the  sea. 
Bear  they  yet  on  each  aching  breast 

The  Eternal  Type  of  the  wondrous  w/io/e  : 
Growth  unfolding  amid  unrest — 

Grace  informing  with  silent  soul! 


for  Friend«'  Intelligencer. 

I  notice  in  the  last  Friends'  Intelligencer  a 
short  article  headed  "  Singular  Arithmetical 
Fact,"  in  which  is  given  a  property  of  the  figure 
5,  which  known,  affords  a  very  ready  way  of  mul- 
tiplying any  whole  number  by  it.  The  reason 
we  multiply  in  that  njanner,  that  is,  divide  by 
2,  is  not  given,  and  before  a  full  understanding 
can  be  had,  it  should  be  stated  in  connection  with 
the  process. 

To  multiply. any  whole  number  by  10,  we  sim- 
ply affix  a  cypher ;  5  is  half  of  10  :  therefore 
half  of  any  whole  number  to  which  a  0  has  been 
affixed  is  certainly  5  times  the  orioinal  number ; 
thus,  4G4  X  5  =  2320,  and  4(54 OV 2  =  2820  : 
again,  357  X  5  =  1785,  and  3570      2  =1785. 

j  The  same  principle  can  be  carried  farther  to 
aid  the  performance  of  more  difficult  operations. 

To  multiply  any  whole  number  by  100  we 
affix  two  cyphers  to  it ;  25  is  the  fourth  part  of 
100  :  therefore,  any  whole  number  to  which  has 
been  affixed  00  and  divided  by  4  is  certainly  25 
times  the  original  number :  thus,  942  X  25  = 

.  23550,  and  942  -f-  4  ==  23650. 
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To  multiply  any  whole  number  by  1000  we 
afl5x  3  cyphers  to  it;  125  is  the  eighth  part  of 
1000  :  therefore  any  whole  number  to  which  has 
been  affixed  000  and  divided  by  8  is  certainly 
125  times  the  original  nunjber  :  thus 238  X  125 
=  29750,  and  238000  4-  8  =  29750. 

These  rules  1  have  used  with  great  advantage 
in  fticilitating  arithmetical  computation.  They 
certainly  shorten  the  labor  of  multiplication. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  allow  me  to  copy 
from  the  Scientific  American  of  12th  mo.  23d, 
1855,  an  improved  method  of  multiplying  mixed 
numbers,  the  discovery  of  E.  Robbins,  New 
Haven,  Ct. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  868 i  X  422 1. 

8661 
4221 

J  of  866i    =  26  24   _ 

f  of   "       =£  bTfll 
(  1732 
866  X  422  ]  1732 
(  3464 

i  of  422  =  52^^ 

Product,  3'66U822'4 
"  By  the  old  method  the  two  numbers  would  be 
reduced  to  improper  fractions,  multiplied,  and 
the  numerator  divided  by  the  denominator,  pro- 
ducing the  same  result,  but  involving  double  the 
figures." 

If  these  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  can  ben- 
efit the  many  intelligent  readers  of  the  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  please  give  it  an  insertion,  and 
oblige         Thy  friend  and  subscriber, 

John  H.  Cooper. 

Philadelphia,  \2t.h  mo.  2ith,  1855. 


SOMEBODY  TROD  UPON  IT. 

"  I  guess  somebody  trod  upon  it  when  it  was 
a  little  fellow." 

So  said  a  little  child  when  aeked  if  he  could 
tell  why  a  full  grown  vigorous  tree  grew  crook- 
ed. How  painfully  suggestive  the  reply,  "  trod- 
den upon  when  it  was  a  little  fellow."  The  dew 
and  the  sunshine  lent  their  aid  to  beautify,  the 
rain  and  the  fruitful  earth  to  strengthen,  but  it 
availed  not;  when  it  was  a  "  little  follow  "  some- 
body trod  upon  it ;  its  glossy,  green  stem  grew 
curved,  its  juices  turned  into  new  channels,  de- 
formity claimed  the  youne  tree  and  bnwed  its 
princely  head. 

We  thought  of  (ho  tall  old  man,  bent,  shriv- 
eled, and  hoarding  a  button  that  he  might  coin 
it  to  gold,  locking  his  head  in  iron,  putting  liis 
very  smiles  out  at  interest.  Once  he  was  a  gen- 
erous, trusting  boy  ;  once  benevolence  was  his 
crowning  virtue.  What  vshri veiled  its  vitals  into 
premature  avarice  ?  Alas  !  when  it  was  a  little 
fellow  somebody  trod  upon  it.  The  sweet  little 
germ  had  hardly  expanded  its  little  leaves  to 
the  light  of  day  before  cold  calculation  lifted  its 
leaden  foot,  and  crushed  it  out  of  nil  beauty 


The  tree  grew  crooked  until  its  deformity 
shamed  the  heavens — and  the  generous  child 
beeame  the  man  of  adamant. 

A  little  girl,  with  every  winning  grace  of 
childhood,  looked  from  her  stately  home  upon 
groups  of  happy  children,  and  begged  to  join 
them.  She  saw  them  stain  their  hands  with 
berries,  dance  to  the  music  of  their  own  voices, 
hunt  the  sward  for  mosses,  and  she  begged  to 
putoflF  her  finery  and  go  in  a  white  frock  that 
would  leave  her  limbs  free,  that  she  might  laugh 
and  shout  and  dance  with  them..  But  fal.**e 
pride  and  stern  prejudice  said  no.  Years  after, 
a  woman  trod  the  halls  offashson.  Crowds  fol- 
lowed her,  for  she  was  beautiful,  but  hollow-heart- 
ed, false  and  cruel  as  beautiful.  It  was  she,  who, 
in  her  childhood,  longed  to  be  a  child.  Pure 
as  an  angel,  lovely  in  all  her  attributes,  humil- 
ity had  then  lifted  its  pale  blossom  in  her  little 
heart,  when  somebody  trod  upon  it,"  and  it 
neither  grew  straight,  nor  fresh,  nor  tall,  forever 
after. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

The  Utica  Herald  gleans  t*'"  following  facts 
from  Stanbury's  Report,  recently  published  : 

Experiments  upon  the  properties  of  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  for  preserving  meat,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Stansbury  and  his  associates.  A  large 
piece  of  fresh  beef  was  suspended  from  a  cord, 
and  immersed  in  the  Lake  for  over  twelve  hours, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  tolerably  well  cured. 
After  this,  Mr.  S.  states  that  all  the  meat  they 
wished  to  preserve  was  packed  into  barrels  with- 
out any  salt  whatever,  and  the  vessels  were  then 
filled  with  the  Lake  water.  No  further  care  or 
preparation  was  necessary,  and  the  meat  re- 
mained perfectly  sweet,  although  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  and  sun.  They  were 
obliged  to  mix  fresh  water  with  the  brine  to  pre- 
vent the  meat  becoming  too  .•^alt  for  present  use. 

An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Lake  shows 
that  it  contains  rather  more  than  20  per  cenf.  of 
the  pure  chloride  of  s(Hlium,  and  not  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  other  salts,  lorniing  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  concentrated  brines  in  the  world. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.17,  but  this  slight- 
ly varies  with  the  seasons,  being  probably  af- 
fected by  the  immense  floods  of  fresh  water  wliioh 
come  rushing  down  into  it  from  the  njountain?* 
in  the  spring,  caused  by  the  un  iting  of  the  snow 
in  the  gorges. 

The  w(>stern  shore  t  f  ihe  Lake,  for  a  conisidcr- 
able  distnnce,  is  lined  witii  a  .••ub.««tance  some- 
what resembling  in  appenrance  the  brown  ilrit^l 
seaweed  of  the  ocean  Tnder  the  magnifying 
glftss,  however,  it  was  found  lo  oonsi.««t  of  the  Itr- 
v.i^  or  drieti  hkins  of  a  diptorou.s  inject.  Thry 
comprised  a  stratum  some  six  inehcn  in  thickncM. 
and  had  evidently  been  driven  on  the  ^hore  at 
different  periods  ;  Pomr  .nppoaring  frcwhrr  nnd  of 
a  different  texture  from  others,  the  insects  be- 
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ing  of  a  larger  size.  Where  these  larvse  Q^jgi- 
nated  n^'^y  furnish  a  theme  for  curious  specula- 
tion. Nothing  living  has  ever  been  detected  in 
the  Lake,  and  only  a  few  large  insects  in  the 
brackish  springs,  which  do  not  at  all  resemble 
these  remains,  either  in  shape  or  size.  That 
they  have  existed  in  almost  incredible  numbers 
is  evident,  as  the  shores  are  lined  with  their 
skins,  and  the  bottom,  in  many  instances,  for  a 
long  distance  from  the  shore,  is  covered  with 
them.  In  some  places  they  lie  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Lake  a  foot  thick,  mixed  up  with  the 
oozy  mud. 

On  the  flats  near  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake, 
Mr.  Stansbury  and  his  party  discovered  a  large 
field  of  solid  salt,  which  was  beautifully  crystal- 
lized  upon  the  sand  about  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
crystals  were  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  glittered  in  the  bright  sunshine  like  a  bed 
of  diamonds."  The  evaporation  of  the  shoal 
water  between  the  island  and  the  main  shore  has 
left  this  beautiful  deposit  of  salt. 

There  are  some  larije  islands  in  the  Lake,  the 
principal  ones  t  \  ^  %nison.  Antelope,  and 
Stansbury  lslanci>5.^^_r|,p  latter  is  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  fifty  se  .  ,  circumference.  It  is 
a  high  rocky  ridge,  a  i  ■.»,,ijins  a  maximum  ele- 
vation of  nearly  three  thousand  feet. 

The  buoyant  properties  of  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  are  very  remarkable.  Mr.  S.  says  that  a 
man  may  float  stretched  at  full  length  upon  his 
back,  having  his  neck,  both  his  legs  to  the  knee, 
and  both  arms  to  the  elbow,  out  of  the  water.  If 
a  sitting  position  be  assumed,  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  the  shoul- 
ders will  remain  above  the  surface.  The  brine 
is  so  strong  that  the  least  particle  getting  into 
the  eyes  causes  the  most  acute  pain.  Upon  one 
occasion,  one  of  the  party  fell  overboard,  and  al- 
though a  good  swimmer,  the  sudden  immersion 
caused  him  to  swallow  some  mouthfuls  of  water 
before  rising  to  the  surface.  The  efi'ects  were  a 
most  violent  paroxysm  of  strangling  and  vomit- 
ing, and  the  man  was  unfit  for  duty  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  water  fit  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake,  and  yet  such  is  the  delight- 
fulness  of  the  climate,  that  one  may  sleep  in  the 
open  air  with  perfect  impunity. 

On  or  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  are 
a  number  of  hot  and  cold  springs.  They  issue 
at  the  foot  of  a  flanking  tower  of  hills,  and  have 
excavated  for  theaiselves  a  circular  hole  fifteen 
feet  deep,  with  sloping,  sides,  and  a  deep  channel 
leading  into  the  meadow,  .  There  are  currents 
issuing  between  difi"erent  strata  of  conglomerate 
and  limestone,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other, 
of  which  one  is  a  hot  sulphur,  a  second  warm 
and  salt,  and  the  third  cool  drinkable  water. 

At  numerous  places  fine  salt  is  brought  up, 
and  jets  of  gas  emitted ;  the  salt  forms  an  in- 


crustation around  the  hole,  and  is  fine  enough 
for  table  use.  Three  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City 
is  a  hot  spring.  From  the  hot  spring  to  the 
city  are  numerous  warm  fountains,  that  deposit 
gypsum  and  other  sulphates.  These  waters 
give  delightful  baths,  and  destroy  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  is  very  productive. 
Lieutennant  Gunnison  states  that  a  continuous 
field  can  be  made  from  the  Tempenagos  bottoms 
to  the  Wa  ke-te-ke  Creek,  and  the  IJtah  Valley 
made  to  sustain  a  population  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  At  diff'erent 
points  along  the  rivers  are  magnificent  water 
powers. 

The  shore- line  of  the  Lake,  exclusive  of  off- 
setts,  extends  291  miles. 

We  have  no  statements  as  to  the  depths  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Floue  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  steady; 
$8  50  is  the  asking  price  for  shipping  brands,  with 
few  if  any  sales.  Sales  of  family  flour  at  $8  62  a  9  50 
per  bbl.  The  inquiry  from  retailers  and  bakers  is 
freely  met  at  $9  to  $10  for  extra  and  iancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour— Last  sale  at  $6  12.  Corn  Meal  is  in 
better  demand.  Pennsylvania  is  offered  at  $3  75. 

Grain. — There  is  a  short  supply  ot  Wheat,  and  the 
market  is  inactive.  Last  sales  of  small  lots  of  South- 
ern and  Penna.  red  at  $1  95  a  $1  98,  and  $2  00  a  2  02 
per  bu.  for  white.  Rye  is  steady;  sales  of  Penna.  at 
$1  20.  Corn  is  in  demand.  Sales  of  new  yellow  at  78 
a  80c.    Oats  are  in  demand  at  42c  per  buf  hel. 

\\  ANTED,  A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
Y  V  Friends'  School  at  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co. 
Pa.  To  a  person  well  qualified,  this  offers  a  desirable 
situation.  Boarding  at  a  reasonable  rate  can  be  had 
near  the  school.  Address  Thomas  Livezey,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  5th,  1856.— 4t.  

WANTED,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  eight 
years  old,  a  situation  in  a  Literary  institution, 
where  she  can  be  employed  in  some  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  the  child  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  school. 
She  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  best  of  references. 
Address  C.  VV.,  Care  of  S.  Raynor,  76  Bowery, 
New  York. 

1st  mo.  5th,  1656— 5t.  

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1855,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Severn  y  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crossvvicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  13th,  1855— 3rn.  pd. 

1  T  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
1  LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5ih  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Priueipalf 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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After  attending  the  monthly  and  other  meet- 
ings at  Gravelly  Hun,  they  met  a  very  large  as- 
semblage by  appointment  at  Petersburg.  Fifteen 
miles  further  brought  them  to  Vtcksville,  where, 
though  there  were  only  five  persons  convened 
beside  themselves,  yet  it  was  a  comfortable,  re-  j 
freshing  season,  and  they  could  make  the  acknow- 
ledgment it  was  good  for  them  to  be  there." 

'^5th  mo.  27th."  She  writes,  "  We  left  our 
friends  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  meet  an  ap- 
pointment at  Murfreesboro,  a  village  in  North 
Carolina,  fifteen  miles  distant.  My  mind  was 
under  a  state  of  deep  feeling  at  the  prospect  of  en- 
tering these  borders,  but  I  wms  mercifully  sup- 
ported and  enabled  in  a  measure  to  cast  my  care 
upon  Him  who  alone  can  sustain  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  We  met  an  interesting  company  at  the 
Inn  where  we  stopped,  many  of  whom  were  ap- 
])arently  eager  to  receive  the  truth  in  its  simpli- 
city;  the  meeting  ended  to  mutual  satisfaction. 
A  kind-bearted  Methodist  insisted  upon  taking 
us  to  his  house,  where  we  received  much  hospi- 
tality." 

After  fulfilling  appointments  at  Hidi 
Square  and  Halifax,  set  out  very  early  First 
day  30th,  and  rode  twenty-one  miles  to  break- 
fast. We  called  at  a  house  about  nine  miles 
from  Enfield  to  procure  food  for  our  horses; 
while  they  were  being  refreshed,  we  had  quite 
an  amusing  chat  with  the  landlady.  She  accosted 
us  pleasantly  and  inquired  if  we  were  not  of  the 
'Friendly  profession?'  We  replied  in  (ho 
aiBBrmative,  and  gave  her  a  summary  view  of  our 
mission,  upon  which  the  poor  woman  seemed  in 
nn  ecstasy,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  cm- 
i  bracing  ua.  She  then  made  many  inquiries  on 
1  religious  subjects,  and  we  had  really  at)  intorest- 
ing  and  instructive  conversation ;  tiiongh  my 
I  gravity  was  somewhat  disturbed,  and  notwith- 


standing the  solemnity  the  subjects,  discussed 
were  calculated  to  excite,  I  could  not  forbear 
smiling  occasionally  as  the  old  woman  advanced 
her  interrogatories  in  her  peculiar  and  earnest 
manner.  At  length  she  summoned  her  servant 
Mill,  '  the  only  one  of  her  niggers  that  had  a 
conscience,'  as  she  expressed  herself,  to  hear 
the  lady  talk.'  Milly  was  feelingly  addressed, 
when  the  old  woman  exclaimed,  '  but  you  know, 
Mill,  the  Lord  has  made  a  diff'erence  between  us, 
for  he  has  given  me  a  white  skin  and  you  a  black 
one ;  but  we  will  both  endeavor  to  get  to  Heaven, 
and  then  it  will  not  be  Mill  and  Mi>tr<  ss  any 
more.'  W^e  parted  in  love,  and  she  shed  many 
tears  as  she  looked  upon  us  for  the  last  time,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  she  will  lonn;  remember  the 
visit.  We  met  the  inhabitants  of  this  borough 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  Methodist 
house,  and  had  a  favored  opp<irtunity.  The  kind- 
ness of  these  strangers  is  grateful  beyond  expres- 
sion ;  indeed  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  language  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  hospitality  we 
have  met  with  in  this  land.  May  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  ascend  to  Iliin  who  is  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
make  a  way  for  us  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

*'3]st.  Left  these  kind  friends,  and,  riding  ft 
few  miles,  stopped  at  a  house  of  private  enter- 
tainment, where  we  cncimntered  a  most  inquiai- 
tivc  landlady,  who  seemed  detern»ined  to  be  in- 
formed of  ail  our  movements.  I  endeavored  to 
gratify  her  curiosity  by  giving  her  a  slight  view 
of  the  nature  of  our  j(»urney.  She  manifested 
great  surprise  on  learning  I  had  left  my  husband 
to  coujo  so  far  with  others,  and  she  eoulil  not  b« 
convinced  it  was  a  right  requirement.  Upon 
settling  our  bill,  slie  refused  any  comp»'nsation  ex- 
cept from  mi^,  who,  she^aid  •  ought  to  p.iy  dearly 
for  heaving  my  companion,'  and  >lie  drsind  me 
to  tell  him  her  motive  for  the  clmrgr,  which  I 
promising  to  do,  we  parted  in  friendship.  Ab<^»l 
seven  o'clock  we  reached  Grotnville,  and  in  tb« 
course  of  an  hour  a  I  irge  meeting  wa.s  eolK  otcd." 

At  AVashington  and  Newhern  they  m'  t  nianj 
cxercisr<l  minds,  anti  had  largo  and  inlori^^tinfj 
meetings.  At  the  latter  place,  a  young  vomau 
followed  thenj  to  tlieir  lod^ibgs,  ilfsiring  to  hav# 
some  conversation  (»n  religious  hubjecf*.  "  Sh« 
was  a  membi  r  «>f  the  Kpiseopal  iliuirh,  I  ut  she 
had  become  wcj.ry  of  ita  f«iriMr,  and  to  rt>ntinu« 
in  the  practice  of  them  nj^prared  to  hrr  idoUUf. 
She  was  dirccled  to  attend  t*  the  further 
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festations  of  that  spirit  which  had  thus  been 
operating  apon  her  mind,  which,  as  she  was  care- 
ful to  follow  its  dictates  would  continue  to  en- 
lighten her  understanding  in  those  things  that 
belonged  to  her  eternal  peace.'* 

They  were  now  travelling  entirely  among 
strangers,  and  although  they  experienced  every 
kindness  that  warm  hearted  hospitality  could 
bestow,  their  appearance  and  their  profession 
were  constant  subjects  of  curiosity  and  specula- 
tion. The  portion  of  country  through  which 
they  were  passing  was  almost  a  wilderness,  the 
weather  extremely  warm,  and  they  and  their 
horses  frequently  suffered  for  water ;  but  through 
all  these  difficulties,  they  were  favored  to  con- 
tinue steadfast  unto  that  faith  which  hath  "  re- 
spect unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward." 

6th  mo.  5th.  Arrived  last  evening  at  Joseph 
Borden's,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  our  feelings  to 
be  again  among  those  with  whom  we  are  united 
in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.  Kode  to 
Beaufort,  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  we  had  a 
meetinnr  in  the  eveninn;.  A  small  number  of 
Friends  reside  here,  but  as  they  are  separated 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  body  of  Society  the 
visits  of  travelers  are  particularly  grateful  to 
them.  This  town  stands  at  the  junction  of  New- 
port and  North  Rivers,  and  has  the  Atlantic  in 
full  view,  affording  an  enlivening  ocean-prospect 
and  a  sweetly  refreshing  sea  breeze. 

"  6th,  1st  day.  We  met  Friends  and  a  large 
concourse  of  others  at  Cove  Sound,  where  a  sea- 
son of  favor  was  experienced. 

'*7th.  Earl}'  this  morning  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  furtherance  of  our  journey,  and 
after  an  interesting  opportunity  in  the  family, 
took  (mr  leave  with  J).  Borden  for  a  guide.  The 
road  was  very  lonely,  and  the  weather  extremely 
oppressive.  We  sustained  much  inconvenience 
also  for  want  of  water,  and  were  compelled  to 
satiate  the  demands  of  thirst  by  a  draught  from 
the  unpalatable  and  .highly  colored  stream  which 
ran  across  the  road.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  Arabs,  and  took  comfort  in 
contrasting  our  situation  with  theirs.  Having 
driven  nearly  thirty  miles,  we  came  to  a  well  of 
pure  water,  much  to  the  delight  of  ourselves  and 
comfort  of  our  horses  :  some  of  our  company  pro- 
pos 'd  remjiining  here,  but  we  concluded  it  would 
be  best  to  obtain  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

<'8th.  Left  our  lodgings  but  little  refreshed, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  pilot  our  hostess's 
-son  accompanied  us.  The  weather  was  so  warm 
we  stopped  several  hours  to  refresh  our  poor 
horses,  who  suffer  very  much  with  the  heat  and 
sand.  We  met  to-day  with  an  aged  woman  of 
■Ufi<3ommon  piety,  whose  company  and  conversa- 
tion were  strengthening  and  encouraging  :  she 
was  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  an  uncommon  age 
in  this  country. 

^'  9th.  Our  path  to-day  has  been  through  a 
dismal  coTStn try,  whereahuman  footstep  is  scarcely 


to  be  seen,  but  which  we  are  informed  is  the  abode 
of  panthers,  bears,  alligators,  &c.  The  place, 
or  wilderness  is  called  Potosin,  and  appears  to  be 
a  favorite  range  of  these  lords  of  the  forest.  On 
arriving  at  the  North  East  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
Biver,  we  were  ferried  into  an  entirely  different 
region.  It  was  a  delightful  transit  from  a  sandy 
barren  land  to  a  fine  fertile  country,  where  the 
corn  was  in  full  luxuriance,  and  by  its  towering 
height  gave  ample  testimony  to  the  superioiity 
of  the  soil.  W^e  reached  a  hospitable  private 
mansion  in  time  to  escape  a  storm  which  visited 
us  with  great  violence,  though  poor  self  too  feeble 
and  exhausted  to  partake  of  much  that  was  so 
bountifully  provided. 

10th.  On  our  arrival  at  Wilmington,  nine- 
teen miles  from  the  habitation  of  the  kind  friends 
with  whom  we  parted  this  morning  under  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  gratitude,  my  heart  was  made 
to  rejoice  in  receiving  letters  from  my  dear  hus- 
band, which  were  'as  a  brook  by  the  way,'  tend- 
ing to  strengthen  and  encourage  my  drooping 
mind.  Thanks  to  the  Preserver  of  my  life,  that 
in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  discouragement, 
the  star  of  hope  has  been  permitted  to  arise  and 
dispel  the  gloom  which  threatened  to  overwhelm. 

11th.  Bemained  in  town  all  day,  no  oppor- 
tunity occurring  for  a  meeting  till  the  evening, 
when  a  large  and  respectable  company  assembled 
in  the  Presbyterian  house,  which  was  brilliantly 
lighted.  The  audients  were  quiet  and  attentive, 
yet  it  was  by  no  means  as  satisfactory  an  occa- 
sion as  we  have  generally  had. 

"  12th.  Crossing  the  Cape  Fear  Biver,  we  took 
the  road  to  Brighton,  where  there  was  formerly 
a  settlement  of  Friends-  but  they  becoming  ex- 
tinct, and  the  house  gone  to  decay,  the  Metho- 
dists obtained  liberty  to  build  on  the  lot,  with 
the  provision  that  the  building  should  at  ail  times 
be  open  to  Friends.  We  were  the  first  who  had 
occupied  it. 

"  13tb.  This  being  first  day  wo  had  a  meeting 
in  the  aforesaid  house.  The  people  appeared 
much  gratified,  and  observed  if  we  would  stay 
with  them  we  could  soon  form  a  society ;  many 
proffered  to  join  at  once  on  these  conditions,  but 
we  were  glad  to  retire  from  them  quietly." 

An  appointment  in  the  town  hall  of  Fayette- 
ville,  though  largely  attended,  was  a  peculiarly 
trying  period,  feeling  the  dearth  of  religious 
sensibility  in  a  distressing  degree."  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  southern  point  of  their  travel,  and 
we  now  find  them  looking  to  a  remote  return. 

"  16th.  Bidding  adieu  to  Fayetteville,  we  took 
the  most  direct  route  to  Baleigh.  I  felt  a  little 
animated  at  the  prospect  of  setting  our  faces 
homeward,  but  a  fear  attended  lest  I  had  shrunk 
in  a  weak  moment  from  pursuing  our  journey 
further  South,  but  it  seemed  to  settle  with  us  all 
that  at  present  it  was  not  required. 

"  17th.  A  great  change  in  the  weather  this 
morning.    The  hearth  of  our  landlady,  too,  gave 
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Christendom,  inTadiog  the  empire  of  paganism 
with  the  peaceful  inroads  of  light  and  love ; 
while  with  the  other,  it  has  been  raising  to  a 
purer  consistency  the  temper  of  Christendom 
itself.  So  it  is  at  this  moment.  Abroad  among 
the  nations,  Christianity  is  levelling;  but  it  creates  | 
a  level  by  lifting  all  up  to  a  higher  point  than 
is  yet  attained  by  any, — levels  by  an  instrument 
that  sets  its  standard  above  any  occupied  station, 
yet  not  by  striking  an  average.  It  aims  at  a  per- 
fection, which,  at  any  given  moment,  seems  ideal, 
but  which  is  constantly  being  proved,  as  time 
runs  on,  to  be  practical.  The  dream  of  one  cen- 
tury it  makes  the  fact  of  the  next;  the  hope  of 
yesterday,  the  realization  of  to-morrow  ;  the  long- 
ing of  tins  generation,  the  fruition  of  the  suc- 
ceeding. Watch  its  whole  uplifting  action  on 
the  nations,  from  the  first  moment  that  John  the 
Baptist  preached  repentance,  and  the  new  king- 
dom, in  the  wilderness.  See  it  giving  a  spring 
to  progress,  order  to  government,  authority  to 
law,  sacred ness  to  marriage,  a  blessing  to  labor, 
innocence  to  amusement,  clearness  to  hope,  and 
certainty  to  faith,  and  answer,  if  it  does  not  stand 
over  men,  bidding  them  "  Come  up  hither." 

The  same  we  find  to  be  its  audible  message,  if 
we  look  OHt  across  the  turbulent  surface  of  the 
social  life  to-day.  The  injured  and  oppressed 
classes,  especially  in  the  old  world  nKmarcliies, — 
the  Russian  serf,  the  Austrian  victim  of  privi- 
lege, the  Italian  peasant,  the  French  operative, 
the  English  chartist,  the  Irish  poor, — are  all 
restless,  because  in  their  ignorant  and  passionate 
nature  God  has  indirectly  and  dimly  planted  the 
germs  of  those  principles  of  equality  and  inde- 
pendence, which  restricted  immunities,  hereditary 
titles  and  roy;il  monopolies  have  striven  to 
trample  out.  The  citiztn  resists  the  king  ;  the 
populace  reckon  with  the  nobility  ;  mobs  clamor 
for  constitutinns  ;  those  that  do  the  work  ask  a  \ 
share  in  its  fruits  ;  those  that  raise  the  corn  ask  ! 
to  eat  of  the  bread.  .... 

The  voice  that  cries  to  all  those  corrupt  in- 
stitutions, those  abusive  dynasties,  those  iniqui- 
tous taxations,  and  those  wronged  and  starving 
citizens,  alike,  is,  "  Come  up  hither/'  througli 
change,  through  penitence,  through  reorganised 
rights  and  better  laws  ;  come  up  out  of  tyranny 
to  justice  ;  out  of  standing  armies  to  industry  and 
to  peace  ;  out  of  despotic  inequalities  to  republi- 
can liberty  ;  out  of  luxury  and  starvation — side 
by  side,  in  mournful  contrast  and  reciprocal  ruin 
— to  simplicity,  temperance  and  righteousness. 
So  also  it  speaks  to  whatever  frauds  pollute,  or 
oppressions  deform,  our  bettor  sysUMu  ;  more 
heedful,  in  some  things,  of  its  command,  but 
sadly  imperfect  yet.  It  speaks  to  the  despot 
here,  to  come  up  out  of  his  selfishness  to  the 
rectitude  of  nature  and  the  mercy  of  liumanify, 
dropping  his  scourge;  it  calls  the  degraded  tribes 
of  intemperance  ami  lust  to  come  up  out  of  (lieir 
degradation  to  the  glory  of  the  diviuo  imago  ;  it 


calls  all  who  are  crushed  by  the  hard  heartedness 
of  their  fellows,  to  come  up  out  of  bondage  to 
self-ownership,  to  the  dignity  of  the  Loid's  free- 
men,— to  be  kings  and  priest??  unto  God.  Thus 
to  every  object,  class  i  r  individual  in  the  world's 
society — to  the  millions  that  sigh,  all  over  the 
earth,  under  evils  they  were  not  meant  to  bear, — 
Christ,  says,     Come  up  hither." 

Again  ;  Christ  makes  the  same  invitation  to 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  social  and  civil  condition 
of  the  world  ;  and,  to  begin  at  the  lowest  grade 
of  that  condition ;  he  makes  it  to  those  in  whoso 
besotted  hearts  hardly  the  faintest  traces  of  their 
primitive  innocence  are  left.  'I'o  these,  stagger- 
ing under  their  awful  load, — the  dissolute,  the 
cruel,  the  criminal,  the  brutish,  l)c  speaks;  f(^r 
he  was  the  friend  tven  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
and  came  to  call  them,  not  tiie  righteous  to  re- 
pentance, ffe  speaks  to  them  ;  and,  far  down 
in  their  misery,  they  can  have  some  faint  whisper 
of  his  gracious  words,  "  Come  up  hither;"  come 
out  of  your  dens  of  dissipation  ;  out  of  your 
wretched  orgies  of  sensual  indulgence ;  out  of 
your  cellars  of  filth  and  your  garrets  of  infamy  ; 
and,  not  less,  out  of  your  gilded  chambers,  de- 
corated and  garnished  outwardly,  but  gloomier 
than  dead  men's  sepulchres  to  the  light  of  the 
soul ;  out  of  all  these,  up  into  the  infinitely  nobler 
and  happier  realm  of  a  virtuous  self  control,  a 
spiritual  peace,  the  strength  of  principle,  a  fellow- 
ship with  the  good  and  a  sonship  to  God.  He 
calls  the  captive  out  of  the  dungeon  of  his  ap- 
petites— a  dungeon  where  souls  are  suffocated 
and  perish  as  truly  as  those  bodies  that  we  have 
read  of,  huddled  together  and  smothered  in  the 
horrible  holds  of  the  slave-ships;  out  of  the  ser- 
pent-coil of  the  passions,  till  every  link  of  bad 
habit  has  been  broken  and  dropped  off,  because 
the  regenerate  one  feels  that  he  also  is  a  man, 
and  cttn  come  up"  to  the  dignify  of  bis  im- 
mortality. 

Pass  one  step  fiom  this  darkest  state  of  the 
soul,  and  sec  the  sau.c  uicssagc  dolivrrrd  to  a 
class  only  a  little  way  removed  frctn  that.  There 
is  a  state,  where  existence  is  valued  only  for  the 
temporary  pleasures  that  can  bo  got  out  of  ita 
successive  hours,  and  is  surveyed  only  with  the 
superficial  eye  of  worldly  speculation,  a  sl;»to  of 
thoughtless  gayety  and  unsanctified  niorrimont, 
where  the  deep  significance  of  probation  is  never 
understood  ;  the  holiest  lessons  of  life  are  never 
studied  ;  the  profoundest  secrets  never  fathomed  ; 
spiritual  truth  is  never  comprehended,  nor  even 
cared  for  ;  where  wedlock  is  eonsidered  only 
an  alliance  of  eonvonieneo,  lightly  cntcriMi  and 
then  trilled  with  and  wasted,  or  turned  into  a 
weapon  of  tornuMit  ;  whrre  homt  is  roganled  as  a 
decent  retreat  when  fashion  or  dissipation  has 
gorged  the  spirits  to  satiety,  or  else  ns  a  Wow- 
wvx  avenue  into  respectable  eirclrs  ;  \rhere  the 
being  a  parent  is  lu  ld  only  ns  »n  rndv>wment 
with  transient  playthings,  instead  of  a  solemn 
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eoinmission  to  an  immortal  trust ;  .  .  .  such  a 
state  tl' jre  is  :  who  has  not  beheiJ  it  ?  Christ, 
through  his  ennobling  religion,  culls  you  out  of 
it ;  says,  "  Come  up  hither,"  into  a  truer,  more 
vital,  serener  life  ;  into  reflective  wisdom  ;  into 
a  cheerful  piety  j  into  a  consistent  holiness,  up 
into  rational  enjoyments  and  disinterested  duties; 
into  a  sure  heritage  and  everlasting  satisfactions, 
up  into  that  joyous  household  of  faith,  of  which 
Jesus  is  the  corner  stone,  and  virtue  the  atmos- 
phere, and  love  the  light,  and  penitence  the  gate 
of  entrance,  and  principle  the  binding  arch,  up 
into  "  the  city  that  hath   foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God," 

A  step  further,  and  we  hear  the  same  divine 
Master  still  proclaiming  his  entreaty  upward.  To 
the  simply  selfish  (are  there  not  some  of  us  who 
serve  under  that  command  ?) — to  those  of  us  who 
are  careful  only  for  our  comforts,  and  ready  to 
sell  our  truth  and  siogleness  and  honor,  (though 
perhaps  we  dare  not  advertise  them  openly,)  for 
the  dross  of  wealth  and  care,  the  call  is  "  Come 
up  hither,"  up,  where  you  could  cut  oif  a  right 
hand  for  conscience  sake,  or  pluck  out  a  right 
eye,  rather  than  be  led  by  it  into  shame.  Out 
of  selfish  ease,  "  come  up  ;"  out  of  slothful  com- 
fort ;  out  of  luxurious  indolence.    Come,  child- 
ren of  affluence  and  favorites  of  fortue  !  come  : 
climb,  by  the  rough,  steep  cross,  to  the  heights 
of  heavenly  glory.    Lay  aside  the  vesture  of 
purple  and  fine  linen  ;  divide  the  mantle  of  your 
abundance  with  the  unclad  sons  of  penury  ;  wel- 
come  the  stirring  aspirations  for  disinterested 
usefulness.    By  the  cross,  by  self  denial,  for  He 
who  first  mounted  by  the  path  has  told  you  there 
is  no  other  way,  "  Come  up  hither,"  up,  and 
reign,  in  a  royalty  that  has  a  divine  right  over 
your  own  self,  till  your  whole  mind  is  your 
kingdom,  and  every  desire  the  willing  vassal  of 
your  dominion.  ..... 

This  is  no  abstract,  unreal,  imaginary  message 
or  influence ;  it  is  among  the  most  solid,  practical 
realities  of  our  life.  Be  sure,  if  you  doubt  these 
loftier  visitings  of  the  spirit,  these  upward  ten- 
dencies of  the  soul  when  Christ  is  allowed  to  be 
formed  within  it,  then  you  are  beginning  to  sink 
under  the  false  and  perilous  grasp  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  senses,  your 
business,  society,  or  some  inferior  agency,  has 
begun  to  tamper  with  your  innocence  and  un- 
spiritualise  your  character.  Nothing  in  life, 
nothing  in  human  experience,  nothing  in  earth 
or  in  heaven,  is  more  actual  than  the  constant 
invitation  of  the  Son  of  God,  ''Come  up  hither," 
unto  salvation,  unto  holiness,  unto  life  eternal. 

Nor  is  that  call  confined  to  any  one  form  of 
expression,  or  any  one  organ  of  utterance.  The 
message  comes  to  us  through  things  animate  and 
inanimate  ;  through  events  through  the  lives  of 
some  men  and  the  words  of  others.  God  has 
made  every  sound  in  nature  his  language,  put 
his  revelations  into  every  object,  as  men  put  light 


into  a  dwelling.  He  can  make  the  dullest  and 
meanest  clod  radiant  with  a  heavenly  lesson  and 
choose  any  creature  for  his  messenger.  Now  by 
some  living  voice,  and  then  by  the  silent  example 
of  the  greatly  good  ;  to  one  by  a  thoughtful  train 
of  quiet  meditations — the  musiugs  of  some  quiet 
hour,  when  the  world  and  its  noise  have  removed 
themselves  afar,  and  left  the  spirit  alone  with 
its  God ;  to  another  by  a  striking  providence  in 
the  midst  of  the  throng  and  action  of  the  multi- 
tude :  to  you  by  a  friend's  whisper ;  to  your 
neighbor  by  warnings  loud  as  thunder ;  to  some 
by  their  afflictions  and  losses ;  to  others  by  their 
favors  and  successes  ;  to  all  does  the  solemn  en- 
treaty urge  its  persuasions  on  the  heart — Come 
up  hither,"  into  more  righteous  habits;  into  an 
expanded  and  holier  enterprise  ;  into  larger  views 
of  duty  ;  into  the  works  of  piety;  into  regenera- 
tion, improvement,  and  hope. 

Sooner  or  later,  it  sounds  in  the  ears  of  every 
business  and  every  class.  It  says  to  them  that 
dig  for  gold,  "  Come  up,"  and  see  that  wisdom 
is  better  than  rubies,  come,  and  gather  the  true 
riches,  and  lay  up  the  treasures  that  never  perish 
nor  wax  old  ;  to  the  ambitious  devotees  of  learn- 
ing and  fame,  Come  up"  out  of  your  strifes  and 
jealousies  into  the  honor  that  proceeds  from  God 
only  :  to  men  of  traffic,  "  Come  up"  out  of  the 
dishonest  customs  and  disgraceful  maxims  and 
deceptive  transactions,  into  integrity,  into  honor- 
able dealing,  into  fair  and  open  avenues  to  pros- 
perity, the  region  of  the  golden  rule,  up  where 
the  scales  of  justice  hang  even,  and  lawful  gains 
leave  an  unsullied  conscience;  up  on  to  the  plat- 
form of  absolute,  uncompromising  godlike  right ; 
to  the  young,  "  Come  up"  into  the  homes  of 
noble  companionships,  the  circles  of  innocence, 
the  pure  and  mighty  principles  of  truth  and  faith, 
which  shall  be  a  breast-plate  and  a  joy  to  you 
as  long  as  you  live  ;  to  the  sick,  "  Come  up"  into 
patient  submission  :  to  the  bereaved,  "  Come  up" 
into  a  living  belief  in  immortality  :  to  them  that 
are  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  full 
of  anxieties,  distressed  with  perplexities  and 
overwhelmed  with  doubts,  "  Come  up  hither," 
into  the  sphere  of  unclouded  trust,  up  where  all 
solicitudes  are  merged  in  full  reliance  on  the  in- 
finite rectitude  and  mercy. 

Bid  we  hear  this  call  of  our  Master  ;  did  we 
listen  eagerly,  habitually  and  reverently  for  all 
these  animating  exhortations,  our  li\es  would  be 
more  satisfiying,  our  dwelling  place  here  would 
have  fewer  sorrows,  and  those  be  sooner  healed  ; 
our  pilgrimage  would  be  through  a  less  barren 
country,  over  a  less  tiresome  road  ;  trouble  would 
have  fewer  stings,  obstacles  loss  terror  to  our 
courage;  our  spirits  would  feel  less  lonely,  less 
dt  spondent,  less  weary  with  toil ;  the  earth  would 
feel  less  like  a  wilderness,  less  distant  from 
heaven,  its  pleasures  less  transitory,  its  glory 
less  vain,  and  the  passage  out  of  it  less  dark. 

Do  we  sufficiently  consider  what  a  privilege  it 
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is  to  be  thus  spoken  to  by  such  a  Master  with 
such  a  iDCvSsage  ?  What  an  inheritance  we  are 
permitted  to  enter,  where  such  voices  are  all 
around  us  !  We  need  not  long  and  sigh  before 
our  time,  for  the  world  to  come,  however,  hard 
our  lot.  Even  here  there  is  room  for  the  air  of 
heaven  and  a  foretaste  of  its  rest.  The  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men.  Even  here  the  blessed 
fellowship  of  saints  and  prophets,  of  martyrs  and 
apostles,  of  Christ  and  the  Father,  is  thrown 
open  to  us  :  the  feast  is  spread,  and  the  invita- 
tion is  sent  out  to  us.  We  are  all  bidden  guests, 
if  we  will  but  put  on  the  wedding  garment  of 
goodness.  Even  here  wisdom  has  hewn  her 
pillars,  and  builded  her  temple.  ^'  Peace  on 
earth"  is  the  angel's  anthem — all  of  life  is  the 
sermon — all  of  f\iith  is  the  praise  ;  and  the  sen- 
tence, come  ye  blessed  of  ray  father  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you,"  is  its  benediction. 
The  Mediator's  spirit,  the  Comforter,  spreads  his 
healing  wings.  He  invites  all  his  erring  and 
tempted  and  striving  followers  to  gather  under  its 
shelter;  to  cast  down  their  burden  ;  to  offer  the 
sacrifices  of  righteousness  ;  to  confess,  and  be  for- 
given. 

Oar  finite  days,  weeks,  years,  come  and  go. 
A  new  year  has  taken  us  already  into  its  train 
and  is  sweeping  us  on.  There  is  no  more  appro- 
priate sentiment  to  take  with  us,  and  march  with 
into  the  work  yet  before  us,  the  tasks  that  wait 
our  labor,  and  the  harvest  that  is  white  for  our 
reading,  than  this  inspiring  one,  "Come  up 
hither,"  to  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  :  "come 
up"  into  that  spiritual  eternity,  where  years  of 
confict  have  no  beginning,  and  days  of  glory  no 
tnd  ;  where  all  divisions  of  time  are  lost  in  the 
fulness  of  His  presence,  who  is  "  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day  and  for  ever." — Monthly  Rdiyious 
Magazine. 

\f\l\  V.  N  D  S'  IN  r  K  L  ].  I  G  E  N  C  K  R. 

reiLADELPHlA,  FIRST  MONTH  19, 1856. 


The  following  article  from  the  Public  Ledger, 
on  "the  Power  of  the  Will  to  Control  Insanity," 
contains  some  valuable  hints  on  the  proper  sub- 
ordination of  the  will,  thoughts  and  affections  to 
the  controlling  influence  of  that  Divine  Power, 
which  can  alone  preserve  the  mind  in  a  healthful 
condition. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  it  questioned, 
whether  any  person  is  perfectly  sane  at  all  times 
and  on  all  subjects.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  are 
literally  "  mad"  when  they  become  angry,  and 
more  when  they  arc  in  love.  ]NIuch  learning 
maddens  the  few,  and  the  want  of  regular  mental 
employment  deranges  multitudes.  Strong  drink 
destroys  the  balance  of  the  victims,  of  some  for 
a  time,  of  others  permanently.     Riches  and 


poverty,  joy  and  sorrow,  politics  and  pleasure, 
religion  and  profanity,  iiave  all  their  victims. 
Every  extreme  of  life  has  produced  its  candi- 
dates for  the  insane  hospital,  while  a  far  greater 
portion  run  at  large,  pass  through  the  world  as 
sane,  which  they  are  on  most  subjects  and  at 
ordinary  times,  though  really  insane  on  one  or 
two  topics,  and  under  certain  circumstances. 
One  hardly  can  tell  where  to  draw  the  line,  or 
if  indeed  it  can  be  drawn  ;  that  is,  if  any  one 
may  be  pronounced  always  perfectly  reasonable. 

In  crowded  cities  and  amid  the  nervous  bustle 
of  clashing  interests,  passions  and  intellectual 
excitements,  all  men  are  more  or  Irss  diverted 
from  the  equilibrum  of  a  clear,  correct  judgment ; 
and  at  certain  times  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
daily  struggle  and  duty  of  life  in  each  man,  to 
wrestle  against  incipient  or  temporary  disorder 
of  mental  action  in  some  forn)  or  other.  Many 
do  this  unconsciously,  others  consciously,  but  se- 
cretly. It  would  be  well  for  mankind  if  it  were 
more  openly  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  wisdom 
and  duty  of  all  men  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  beginnings  of  many  peculiarities,  the  neglect 
of  which  may  plunge  them  into  unsoundness  of 
mind,  more  or  less  extensive  and  permanent. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  admirable  little  treatise 
was  published  in  London,  on  the  power  of  men 
to  control  insanity  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  It 
suggested  the  idea,  that  the  essence  of  vir- 
j  tue  is  to  have  all  the  powers  of  thought  and 
j  affection  under  the  control  of  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous  will,  and  that  will  subjected  supremely  to  a 
sense  of  duty.    This  alone  is  true  sanity. 

The  habitual  indulgence  of  any  train  of 
thought — /.  e.,  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
upon  it — invariably  produces  a  certain  increnscd 
circulation  of  blood  in  some  portion  of  the  brain,  if 
not  in  the  whole.  Sir  Astley  C(»oper  was  once 
trepanning  the  skull  of  a  man  who  had  met  with 
an  accident.  A  letter  was  suddenly  brought  in 
from  his  wife,  and  as  he  read  it  the  increased 
pulsation  was  so  perceptible  that  the  excitiMncnt 
had  to  be  stopped.  Such  excitement,  often  re- 
newed, must  and  does  produce  a  habit  of  in- 
creased  action  and  flow  of  blood  to  those  parta, 
in  other  words,  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  temporary,  somotimps  chronic. 
Let  this  only  go  on  for  years,  a  little  stronp?r 
each  time,  and,  finally,  there  must  be  a  settled 
disordered  action  of  some  portion  of  that  prcat 
nervous  centre — the  mediuin  through  which  the 
mind  acts.  And  thus,  at  length,  wherever  cer- 
tain nssociationa  are  called  up,  they  instantly  ex- 
cite into  activity  that  chr.mic  and  deranged  ic- 
tion  to  which  there  is  a  tendency. 

Persons  who  on  ordiiiary  subject"*  »ro  remark- 
ably acrurate  in  their  observations,  and  sound  in 
judgment,  will,  on  some  point  and  at  certain 
times,  m:inifei»t  a  strange  and  subtle  orroneous- 
ness  of  perception  or  of  judgment,  a  fatuity  of 
purpose  perfectly  unaccountable. 
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Th«.  chief  remedy  lies  within  a  man's  own 
self.  He  must,  at  the  outset,  be  made  aware  of 
the  danger  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  through  excessive  mental  action, 
or  concentration  of  the  mind  on  some  one  sub- 
ject. Let  every  man  look  this  danger  fully  in 
the  face,  for  it  is  one  to  which  all  are  liable,  and 
then  consider  how  he  can  best  and  most  assuredly 
guurd  against  and  overcome  it  in  his  own  case. 
A  little  watchfulness  and  experience  will  show 
any  resolute  man,  who  feels  himself  even  on  the 
verge  of  insanity,  various  methods  of  lessening 
cerebral  excitement  occasioned  by  the  recurrence 
of  any  subject  or  class  of  subjects ;  methods  that 
cannot  be  applied  by  anything  but  his  own  firm  | 
will.  j 

Besides,  the  consciousness- of  danger  from  over  i 
excitement  of  the  brain,  let  there  bo  also  a  re-  j 
raembrance  that  nearly  all  are  more  or'  less  in-  j 
jured  by  it  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  on  : 
some  subjects  to  which  their  thoughts  are  most  ' 
addicted.  Let  each  then  struggle  against  it,  ' 
conscious  that  where  understood  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  in  its  early  stages,  there  will  be 
hardly  a  single  failure  of  success.  ! 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  is  to  set  before 
the  mind  itself,  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  this  constant  self-control,  ^ince  the  dis-  ' 
ease  consists  chiefly  in  a  fascination  of  the  im-  ; 
agination  by  the  objects  to  be  guarded  against.  • 
For  this  purpose,  a  supreme  sense  of  duty  to  a  ' 
man's  own  self,  to  his  family,  to  his  Maker,  can 
alone  suffice.    Indeed,  the  lack  of  this  supreme 
sense  of  responsibility  controlling  all  the  powers, 
must  be  regarded  as  always  an  incipient  derange- 
ment, i.  €..,  an  abnormal  condition  of  mind  lead- 
ing to  all  other  follies,  and  itself  the  chief  in- 
sanity of  all. — Public  Ledyer. 

Report  of  the  NorfJiern  Female  Association  for 
the  relief  of  the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor. 

The  season  of  want  having  again  returned, 
when  the  suffering  poor  need  the  superfluities 
of  the  rich  ;  when  the  aged,  and  sick,  and  help- 
less infancy,  must  needs  be  clothed  from  the  in- 
clement blasts  of  winter.  We  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  again  to  enter  upon  our  annual  labor  of 
love  and  in  proportion  to  our  limited  means  relieve 
the  most  urgent  wants,  and  thus  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  such  as  are  brought  under  our  im- 
mediate notice  and  care. 

To  our  Subscribers  we  offer  the  following  re- 
port of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  last  year. 
Received  from  Sabscribers  and  donors,  $221  75 
From  the  City  collection  for  the  Poor,  50  00 
Twelfth  Ward  collection,  50  00 

A  Benevolent  Institution,  30  00 

Lot  of  Trimmings,  4  50 

$356  25 

Also  60  pairs  Shoes,  110  yards  Chintz,  several 
pairs  Stockings  and  Scarfs. 


Twenty-five  dollars  of  the  money  received  froi 
the  Twelfth  Ward  was  expended  in  the  same. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty  Garments  were  di! 
tributed,  many  of  them  made  up  by  the  membei 
of  the  Association  and  the  assistance  of  the' 
friends  ;  some  Groceries  were  furnished  the  sicl 
Mary  Beans,  Secretary, 

Vlthmo.  2c7,  1855. 


From  the  Westminster  and  l  oreign  Quarterly  Review. 
SELF-EDLCATION. 

Every  age  has  its  watchward  and  panacea  ffft 
the  evils  of  life,  but  seldom  is  its  full  import  ci 
due  application  known  to  the  men  of  the  agi 
who  use  it.  ''Education"  has  been  the  cry  d 
this  century ;  but  who  shall  we  find  to  tell  m 
what  education  really  means  ?  It  would  tl 
wearisome  to  go  over  the  various  notions  whic( 
that  word  conveys  to  men  of  different  sects  ani 
opinions,  and  might  haply  awaken  laughter  ovc 
a  fact  far  too  melancholy  to  admit  of  mirth  ;  fd 
if  education  really  be  the  panacea  for  all  humaj 
ills,  and  no  two  individuals  have  yet  agreed  ast 
what  education  is,  we  are  still  struggling  on  i 
darkness,  and  the  activity  of  the  last  fifty  year 
may  have  led  us  astray  instead  of  advancing  u 
on  our  way.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  the  best  clu 
to  the  definition  by  attending  to  the  derivatio 
of  the  word.  Education  is  assuredly  a  drawin 
out  of  what  is  already  in  the  being  subjected  t 
it,  not  the  impressing  a  fresh  character ;  it  foi 
lows,  therefore,  that  education  consists  in  perfect 
ing  the  natural  faculties.  The  only  legitimat 
inquiry,  therefore,  is,  what  is  the  process  b; 
which  these  faculties  may  be  best  drawn  out : 
and  this  short  preliminary  inquiry,  we  think,  re 
moves  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  in  judgin  i 
between  the  various  theories  on  the  subject,  an  i 
may  help  to  clear  away  some  of  the  mists  of  pre- 
judice which  obscure  it.  We  have  believed  tO' 
long  that  a  certain  amount  of  information  ici 
sorted  into  a  passive  recipient  was  education,  ann 
have  crammed  our  intellectual  prize  oxen  inti 
obesity  rather  than  strength.  It  is  a  mistake  oi 
the  most  mischievous  kind,  and  we  are  beginninj: 
to  feel  its  effects  in  the  dead  level  to  which  i 
has  reduced  the  higher  orders,  and  in  the  hebetizei 
intellects  of  the  lower.  Take  a  boy,  for  instance 
of  the  higher  class  from  a  public  school,  stuffe* 
most  creditably  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe 
maties,  in  a  fair  way  to  take  honors  at  the  uni 
versity,  and  set  down  by  his  teachers  as  a  ver 
promising  youth.  What  is  his  education  ?  I 
it  not  rather  gained  among  his  companions  thai 
from  his  tutors  ?  From  his  companions  he  wil 
take  up  his  opinions  and  his  manners  ;  amonj 
them,  and  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  i 
placed  at  that  early  age,  his  character  will  b< 
formed  ;  for  among  them  he  will  have  learned  t( 
wish  for ;  and  to  become  something,  either  goo( 
or  evil;  while  his  school  studies  will  at  best  hav« 
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given  him  the  key  of  knowledge,  but  seldom  the 
wish  to  use  it. 

No  doubt  exceptions  will  occur,  but  of  the 
number  so  carefully,  nay,  painfully,  instructed 
in  the  language  of  Greece  and  Rome,  how  many 
are  there  who  have  learned  to  put  in  practice  any 
of  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers,  a  portion  of 
whose  writings  they  have  done,'^  not  compre- 
hended ?  or  who  have  gained  from  the  historians 
whose  works  they  have  been  called  upon  to  con- 
strue, an^  lessons  in  politics  which  may  enable 
them  to  correct  the  crude  notions  of  the  present 
by  the  experience  of  former  ages  ?  The  truth 
i.s,  that  the  real  education  of  the  child  becjins 
long  before  he  takes  his  place  on  the  forms  of  the 
school :  it  is  commenced  in  the  nursery,  carried 
on,  perhaps,  in  the  stable,  but  certainly  not  much 
forwarded  by  the  drudgery  of  lessons  which  he 
hates,  and  never  thinks  about  after  they  are  over. 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  young  mind  which  first 
trains  the  faculties  :  the  wish  to  speak  comes 
when  it  is  perceived  that  by  speaking  some  ad- 
vantage will  be  gained  ;  and  the  child  soon  learns 
to  fashion  the  tender  organs  to  articulate  sounds 
however,  difficult  the  first  attemjit :  the  wish  to 
know,  in  like  manner,  would  be  followed  by 
knowledge,  for  the  wish  is  the  condition  on  which 
all  good  is  accorded  to  us,  and  if  we  do  not  seek 
we  do  not  have.  The  fault,  then,  rests  with  the 
parents  in  the  first  instance,  who  have  not  culti- 
vated in  the  child's  mind  the  wish  to  know  the 
things  which  they  send  him  to  school  to  learn. 
The  influ|nce  of  home  has  been  paramount  for 
several  years,  and  those  years,  too,  in  whicii  the 
future  character  is  formed;  and  according  to  what 
these  influences  have  been,  will  be  the  use  made 
of  the  tools,  put  into  his  hands  by  the  school- 
master and  the  tutor.  Yet  the  more  putting 
these  tools  into  his  hands  without  an  endeavor  to 
teach  him  the  use  of  them,  is,  by  the  great  mass 
of  parents,  held  to  be  education  ;  and  the  youth 
who  has  never  had  one  principle  instilled  into  his 
mind,  who  has  been  taught  to  consider  his  learn- 
ing merely  as  the  means  of  "getting  on,"  and 
who  consequently  runs  wild  at  college,  disgraces 
bis  family,  and  ruins  himself,  u  quoted  as  an  in- 
4ance  of  the  inmate  depravity  of  human  nature; 
or  '<*he  had  had  such  an  excelloHt  education," 
nd  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  by  his 
ureful  father,  turned  out  a  scamp.  His  real 
(lucation  was  probably  what  was  given  him  in 
lie  stable  ajul  the  servants'  hall  at  home,  the 
vitie  party  and  the  boating-match  at  school  and 
ollege.  We  do  not  put  tools  into  the  hands  of 
m  urtisan  without  long  instruction  mid  practice 
u  the  arts  of  using  them  ;  but  wo  seem  to  fancy 
hat  a  legislator  wants  less  trainirig  than  a  joiner, 
lid  that  the  l)rain,  that  finest  of  all  organs,  needs 
i;ss  praetioo  than  the  hand  to  enable  it  to  do  its 
fork.  The  y  uth,  even  if  ho  do  not  run  the 
»ild  career  we  have  supposed,  comes  forth  after 
iaao  called  "  education," stufled  to  repletion  with 


undigested  knowledge,  which  fares  as  other  un- 
digested matters  are  apt  to  do,  and  is  rejected  be- 
cause it  has  been  thrust  into  the  stomach  in  too 
hard  a  lump  to  be  healthily  assimilated.  The 
dearth  of  great  minds  and  able  men  among  us  13 
the  stern  comment  of  God  and  nature  on  the  un- 
wholesome system. 

In  our  schools  for  the  poor,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  undue  repletion ; 
but  the  boy  is  usually  left  no  less  ignorant  than 
his  young  master  of  the  obje<  t  and  end  of  what 
little  knowledge  he  does  ac(juire.  He  is  marched 
into  the  school  in  a  military  step,  made  to  repeat 

catechism^!  which  he  cannot  understand,  

to  spend  long  hours  in  acquiring  the  mysteries 
of  letters  and  figures  printed  and  written,  fcr 
which  he  can  see  no  use,  since  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  their  combination  are  for  the  most  part 
unintelligible  to  him,  not  being  those  of  his 
patois;  and  having  been  drilled  in  the  goosf^-stcp 
and  the  catechisms,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of 
the  multiplication-table,  for  five  or  six  years,  ho 
also  is  turned  out  of  the  hand>  of  the  school 
master  well  educated,**  according  to  the  views 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  committee 
of  gentlemen  subscribers.  The  result  of  this 
kind  of  training  is,  that  when  released  from  the 
wearisome  drudgery  of  the  school,  the  boy  eecnpes 
to  pursue  and  finish  his  education  in  the  cow- 
yard  and  the  wood,  or,  may  be,  the  work  shr>p 
or  the  barrack  ;  and  having  been  thoroughly 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  all  that  was  taught 
him  so  unpleasantly,  he  uses  no  n)ore  of  it  than 
aS'ords  him  pleasure  or  proSt,  and  that  is  seldom 
much  ;  f  tr  though  he  was  made  to  learn  words, 
he  knows  not  how  to  iise  then) ;  and  though  he 
may  have  passed  through  two  or  three  rules  of 
arithmetic,  he  has  no  notion  of  their  application; 
and  even  if  he  have  learticd  a  few  facts  ctf  Instory 
or  science,  nothing  has  been  done  to  enable  these 
facts  to  ripen  into  practical  knowledge  ;  while  as 
for  the  religious  and  moral  training  which  is  so 
much  insisted  on,  he  has  never  Wen  invited  to 
exercise  his  mind  for  one  moment  on  the  subject 
of  any  of  the  great  questions  which  so  deeply 
interest  niankitid.  lOvery  thing  has  Ivi  n  settled 
for  him  dogniati'^ally.  What  his  parents  bolicvc. 
he  is  reqtiired  to  believe,  or  rather  to  n  jv^at,  on 
pain  of  a  flogging;  and  great  truths  which  Hjito 
afforded  life  iitng'^  thought  to  sages,  arc  n^poatcil 
trippingly  and  thouj^lif lessly  by  children  who 
have  never  thought  aboijt  them  nt  nil  ;  h:«  vr  never 
felt  a  wish  to  be  infornird,  and  never  will,  until 
something  occurs  to  awaken  thought,  and  if  thwl 
sonu  thing  do  not  come  early  rnouch  in  life  to 
f(»rtn  the  character,  niost  prohaldy  when  dif!ie«|. 
ties  arise,  the  gin-shop  rath<  r  than  ih<'  Hibic 
will  be  the  resoit  of  the  well  trainod  nfnmnhn  of 
the  national  .vchool.  That  thin  i««  no  oxafjgvratotl 
picture  of  the  evils  attending  our  pro^ont  *v«te»n 
t)f  so  called  ediicalion  for  the  h>wrr  '  ifB- 
cienlly  proved  by  the  facts  of  (he  1 . 
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publi.  lied  by  uuthoiiry ;  and  no  one  who  had 
closely  observed  what  was  passing  around  him 
was  at  all  surprised  at  that  statement.  All 
thinkers  have  seen  the  evil :  many  have  set  their 
shoulders  stoutly  to  the  wheel  to  remedy  it,  and  so 
much  has  been  done,  that  it  has  left  no  question  as 
to  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  real  and  fructify- 
ing education.  The  difficulty  is  to  persuade 
the  ?nt-thinking  part  of  the  public,  which  un- 
luckily forms  the  majority,  to  see  it. 

There  is  in  human  nature  during  enrly  child- 
hood so  much  aptitude  for  receiving  impressions, 
so  much  of  inquisitive  curiosity,  so  much  activity 
of  mind,  in  short,  that  whenever  the  slightest 
encouragement  is  given,  knowledge  is  sought  as 
an  amusement  and  a  delight;  and  if  a  child  has 
been  allowed  to  be  the  companion  of  well  informed 
persons,  who  have  duly  answered  all  his  questions 
for  the  first  seven  years,  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  great  principles  of  physics,  morals,  or  religion 
which  will  not  have  been  established  in  his  mind 
without  fatigue  or  any  consciousness  of  a  strain 
upon  the  faculties ;  for  a  child  will  no  more  ask 
for  information  when  he  is  weary,  than  he  will 
ask  for  food  when  he  has  had  a  sufficient  meal. 
VV  hen  ever  we  can  trace  back  the  career  of  great 
men  to  their  early  years,  we  generally  find  that 
they  have  had  a  well-judging  and  clever  mother 
or  teacher,  by  whose  lively  and  affectionate  dis- 
course they  have  early  had  their  faculties  pleasura- 
bly  excited,  and  the  wish  for  intellectual  progress 
awakened  ;  and  as  during  these  first  years  the 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  the  impressions  then 
made  on  the  child  become  the  tastes  of  tlie  man, 
like  letters  cut  on  the  bark  of  trees,  which  widen 
but  are  not  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of  years  ;  our 
tastes  are  in  fact  our  character.  But  what  is  the 
fate  of  the  great  majority  of  children  who  are 
born  into  the  world  ?  The  poor  man's  child,  we 
can  easily  perceive,  must  be  deprived  of  all 
chance  of  gaining  intellectual  activity  from  in- 
tercourse with  his  parents  or  neighbors,  for  both 
parentsand  neighbors  in  most  localities  arc  coarse 
and  ignorant,  and  thus  the  first  years  are  almost 
wholly  thrown  away  ;  questions  are  not  asked  be- 
cause the  objects  which  might  awaken  curiosity 
are  few,  and  the  gossip  of  the  village  is  all  that 
they  hear.  The  school,  therefore,  ought  to 
remedy  this  by  exhibiting  all  kinds  of  new  ob- 
jects, and  surrounding  the  first  steps  in  the  path 
of  knowledge  with  flowers.  But  we  have  seen 
how  the  generality  of  schools  are  constituted :  bare 
walls,  thumbed  lesson  books,  a  slate  hung  round 
the  neck  covered  with  wretched  scrawls,  the  cane 
and  the  strap;  such  are  the  usual  constituents 
of  a  county  school ;  and  how  these  are  to  awaken 
a  love  of  learning,  or  satisfy  it  if  any  accidental 
circumstances  have  awakened  it,  our  readers  can 
judge  from  what  they  daily  see. 

But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  inseperable  from 
the  station  in  life  in  which  these  children  are 
born.    The  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  social 


fabric  make  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind  unnee( 
sary  to  the  poor  man.    It  is  not  in  a  count 
where  a  Faraday  lectures  to  applauding  princer 
where  a  Dalton  by  his  commanding  intellect  co 
quered  for  himself  a  prouder  place  than  hei 
ditary  nobles  could  command ;  where,  in  she 
talent  has  grown  up  from  every  rank  and  evd 
locality ;  it  is  not  in  such  a  country  that  tli 
argument  should  be  used  :  but  for  the  momei 
it  shall  be  granted.    What  is  the  effect  on 
class  for  whom  the  good  things  of  knowledge 
to  be  reserved  ?    Domestic  servants  are  tak 
from  this  helot  race  ;  they  have  been  drilled  du 
into  civility  and  obedience  at  the  national  schoj 
can  write,  and  keep  an  account ;  and  if  femah 
have  added  thereto  the  use  of  the  needle  ;  tl 
are  of  course  accomplished  for  their  station,  a 
accordingly  one  of  these  "  very  excellent  gt 
vants"  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nursey. 
precious  years  where  the  character  is  taking 
bent  and  the  constitution  its  tendencies,  are? 
most  families  spent  in  the  society  and  under 
care  of  persons  ignorant  of  every  principle 
science,  whose  conversation  is  at  best  idle  gossi 
and  often  something  much  worse  ;  whose  noti( 
on  every  subject  are  narrow;  whose  attention 
confined  to  their  own  small  concerns  ;  who 
incapable  of  answering  a  question  if  asked,  aj 
avoid  the  confession  of  ignorance  by  a  testy 
ply.    Thus  the  child  leaves  the  nursery  V( 
little  wiser  in  the  last  year  than  the  first,  kna 
ing  nothing  of  pleasure  in  intellectual  exerci 
and  connecting  in  his  own  secret  soul,  instrl 
tion  with  weariness,  and  knowledge  with  d 
dry  lessons. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  will  be  seen  soi 
times  a  child  left  wholly  to  the  education  of 
cumstances,  and  whose  mind  has  been  awakei 
to  observe,  because  there  was  amusement  in 
employment.    Without  going  all  the  lengtli 
Rousseau's  theory  it  may  be  safely  asserted  t 
the  child  to  whom  every  thing  has  been  taut 
before  he  sought  to  know  it,  is  likely  to  rem 
an  ignoramus,  and  that  the  wise  teacher 
rather  strive  to  excite  curiosity  than  demand  le£t 
ing  from  the  very  young.    If  a  child  be  sev 
do  a  day's  work  like  a  laborer,  his  health 
suffer  from  the  long  continued  exertion  ;  for 
instinct  of  childhood  dictates  a  fitful  activity 
ternating  with  sleep  and  rest.    The  brain  is  s 
ject  to  the  same  law  as  the  other  natural  org? 
and,  if  nature  be  consulted,  will  do  its  work 
the  same  irregular  movements;  now  eager 
novelty  and  striving  to  open  fresh  adits  to  kii 
ledge,  now  weary  and  unwilling  to  apply, 
this  law  of  nature  were  attended  to  in  early  yoij 
by  the  parent  or  home  teachers  of  the  child, 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  knowkl 
without  fatigue  or  inconvenience,  and  will  raj 
seek  than  shrink  from  the  lessons  of  the  sol 
if  they  were,  as  they  ought  to  be,  rational, 
consequently,  interesting.    It  is  with  the  e| 
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[with  the  body  ;  food  may  be  supplied,  but  if 
;re  be  no  appetite  it  will  be  useless  ;  for  if  it  be 
Iced  down  the  throat  when  the  stomach  is  not 
ed  to  receive  it,  the  substances  thus  thrust  in 
1  not  be  assimilated,  and  the  body,  conse- 
ently,  will  not  be  nourished.  The  art  of  the 
■.or,  then,  consists,  not  in  driving  into  his  pupil 
icrtain  amount  of  acquirement,  as  a  carpenter 
uld  drive  a  nail,  but  in  awakening  the  facul- 
s  so  far  as  to  induce  the  child  to  seek  infor- 
ttion,  and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  to  educate 
Mself.  But  the  tutor,  or  the  school-master, 
fder  whom  many  boys  are  placed,  finds  such  an 
ention  to  character  troublesome  :  his  task  is 
adered  more  difficult  by  previous  neglect ;  and 
is  too  apt  to  enforce  the  completion  of  the 
ison  by  severity,  without  considering  whether 
is  duly  digested  so  as  to  afford  wholesome  nutri- 
ent to  the  mind.  He  succeeds,  at  last,  in  carry- 
Bt  his  point ;  the  lesson  is  done,  but  the  book  is 
ted,  and  the  first  step  in  such  education  is  thus 
coraplished — that  of  giving  a  complete  distaste 
everything  that  the  pupil  is  thus  compelled  to 
•am. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE, 
roncluded  from  page  679. 

'But  there  is  another,  a  more  general  and 
laugible,  objection  to  the  alteration  of  our  Com- 
ion  Version  : — it  ought  not  to  be  touched,  be- 
.use  it  has,  for  cmturics,  been  held  in  rever- 
4ce  by  the  people.  We  admit  the  fact.  It  has 
;>tained,  and  most  deservedly  so,  the  deep  and 
fectionate  reverence  of  our  Protestant  popula- 
Dn  ;  but  how  is  that  any  rejison  against  its  being 

Ipndered  more  worthy  of  the  deep  and  affcction- 
■e  reverence  with  which  they  regard  it?  If 
iiat  is  due  to  the  most  accurate  and  complete 
lanslatlon  of  the  inspired  writings,  which,  on 
ic  whole,  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
implation  of  the  unlearned  disciples  of  the  Gos- 
?1;  if  their  reverence  attaches  to  its  admitted 
Tors  and  deficiencies, — such  a  feeling  is  not 
ouf\  but  superstitious;  and  it  ought  not  for  a 
omcnt  to  be  deferred  to  as  an  impediment  in 
le  way  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  an  improved 
lition  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  classes,  as  an 
[Stance  of  ignorance  and  folly,  with  the  popish 
rieat's  obstinate  adherence  to  his  old  miuvpsi- 
ws,  which  has  been  a  jest  among  Protestants 
ver  since  the  first  dawn  of  the  lit; formation, 
hey  who  would  resist  the  elimination  of  the 
xlpable  mistakes,  and  the  acknowlged  imperfec- 
ons  of  our  Knglisli  Bible  from  an  apprehension 
F  olfendingthe  religious  prejudices  of  the  people, 
re  guilty  of  a  pious  fraud,  which,  though  of  a 
ghter  shade  of  guilt,  ranks  in  the  same  vicious 
itegory  with  the  practice  of  the  Romanist,  who 
mds  his  support  to  the  pcrpetuafciou  of  a  belief 
1  fictitious  relics,  or  endeavws  to  sustain 
10  faith  of  hia  flock  by  the  contriTancc  of  a 


fraudulent  miracle.  In  dealing  with  a  book,  of 
which  Divine  truth  is  the  argument,  nothing 
ought  to  be  regarded  but  the  means  of  rendering 
it  the  most  distinct  and  perfect  reflection  of  that 
truth  ;  and  if  our  present  translation  do  not 
afford  such  a  distinct  and  perfect  reflection,  it 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  continuous 
and  careful  revision,  till  it  shall.  But  even  sup- 
posing that  this  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
immaculate  excellence  of  the  English  Bible  were 
as  deeply  impressed  and  generally  diffused  as 
some  of  us  imagine  :  and  that,  hitherto,  we  have 
evinced  a  salutary  caution  in  respecting  it,  the 
time  for  such  forbearance  has  now  ceased.  The 
popular  belief  in  its  perfection  must  gradually 
fade  away  before  the  cheap  dissemination  of  such 
works  as  that  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article,  and  in  every  page  of 
which  some  error  of  the  translation  is  exposed 
and  an  amendment  suggested.  For  instance,  in 
the  819th  page,  which  contains  no  more  than 
seventeen  verses  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
we  meet  with  the  following  corrections: — 

Text.—'  Shall  they  fall  and  not  arise? 

Shall  he  turn  away  and  not  return  ?" 

N'ote. — 'These  are  prorerbial  questions,'  "  Will  not 
those  who  fall  try  to  lise  ?  Will  not  one  w  ho  has  taken 
a  wrong  course  turn  back  ?  " 

Text. — '  The  crane  and  the  swallow.' 

{Jeremiah,  viii.  7.) 

iVo^e. — 'Rather    the  swallow  and  the  crane.'' ' 

Texf. — 'Lo,  certainly  in  vain  made  he  it  (t.  e.  the 
Law) ; 

The  pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  vain.' 

(Jeremiah,  viii.  8.) 
iVb/e.  —  ' Rather,  "But  behold  the  false  pen  of  the 
scribes  hath  turned  it  into  falsehood." 

Text, — '  When  1    would    comfort   m;fself  against 
sorrow, 
My  heart  is  faint  in  n:e.' 

(Jeremiah^  viii.  18.) 
iVo/e.— 'Rather,  "My  joy  within  me  id  sorrow,  mj 
heart  within  me  is  faint."  ' 

Text. — 'Behold  the  voice  of  the  cry  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people, 
Because  of  them  that  dwell  in  a  far  country. 

(Jeremiah,  viii.  19.) 
jVofe. — '  Rather,  "  Of  the  daughter  of  my  people  from 
a  fcir  country." ' 

These  alterations  are  not,  perhaps,  of  any  very 
material  consequence,  but  they  are  all  found  in 
the  same  page,  to  which  we  casually  turned,  and 
which  affords  no  more  than  a  fair  .^ampie  of  the 
rest.  The  corrections  proposed  in  this  book  are 
nmltitudinous.  They  are  also,  for  the  most  part, 
very  judicious  ;  and  their  Bppcar:mce  in  a  work 
of  this  description  not  only  proves  that  our  C'om- 
njon  Version  requires  a  diligent  revision,  but  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  aware  of  it,  and 
tliat  their  trust  in  its  perfection,  whivh  has  been 
so  long  opposed  against  every  sugs:esiion  of  im- 
provement, can  no  longer  bo  all'^ged  as  a  pretext 
for  delaying  the  Htten)pt.  No  over-weening  con- 
tidence  in  the  lOuglish  Bible,  even  if  it  now  ex- 
isted, could  bo  long  prrserved  in  face  of  the  ex- 
hibition, which  Hhe  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible' 
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sets  in  a  popular  form  before  us,  of  the  wrong  i 
version  in  the  text  and  the  right  version  in  the  i 
note.  But  whatever  course  our  ecclesiastical 
authorities  may  pursue,  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  the  Bible  will  not  long  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  its  present  mutilated  and  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Whatever  the  public  may  demand, 
will,  in  some  shape,  be  supplied.  The  move, 
now  taken  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  will 
not  end  in  the  present  publication.  The  more 
the  Committee  of  Management  dare,  the  more  ad- 
venturous will  they  grow  in  daring.  After  no 
very  long  interval  from  the  completion  of  the 
Bible^  we  may  expect  to  see  the  reading  of  the 
text  and  of  the  notes  change  places,  and  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  appearing 
under  tbe  auspices  and  from  the  press  of  the 
Tract  Society. 

Yet,  this  is  an  evil  wbich  we  most  earnestly 
deprecate.  Wi:h  all  our  anxiety  to  witness  the 
issue  of  a  corrected  translation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  which,  we  believe,  would  most  power- 
fully serve  to  direct  attention  to  them,  and 
produce  among  us  the  most  wholesome  kind  of 
religious  revival;  we  should  deeply  regret  to 
find  it  attempted  without  authority,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  unlearned  society,  and  under  the 

direction  of  an  anonymous  editor  

 What  we 

should  desire  would  be  to  see  such  a  company  of 
erudited  persons  appointed  by  the  Royal  Head 
of  the  An  oliean  Church  for  the  execution  of  the 
task  required,  as  were  selected  by  James  the 
First,  for  the  last  revision  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
— but  with  this  addition,  that  they  should  con- 
stitute a  permanent  commission  ;  that  when  any 
vacancy  occurred  in  their   body,  a  successor 
/     should  be  chosen  in  his  place,  from  among  the 
most  eminent  Hebrew  and  G-reek  and  English 
scholars  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and,  that  the  import- 
ant office  of  guarding,  superintending,  and  per- 
fecting the  text  of  the  Inspired  Writings,  both 
in  the  original  languages  and  in  the  translation, 
should  be  committed  to  their  charge.    In  the 
performance  of  these  sacred  duties,  they  would 
be  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  every  discovery 
for  the  purification  of  the  original ;  to  suggest 
such  improvements  in  the  translation,  as  might 
best  serve  to  disseminate  among  the  ignorant 
the  benefit  of  their  researches  ;  and,  above  all, 
to  publish  from  time  to  time,  and  at  no  long  in- 
tervals, under  the  sanction  of  their  joint  authori- 
ty, improved  editions  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
English  Scriptures.     By  the  help  of  Divine 
Providence  to  the  laborers  of  so  competent  a 
body,  we  might  reasonably  hope  to  find  ourselves 
eventually  in  possession  of  such  a  version  of  the 
Bible  as  should  correctly  represent  the  sense  of 
its  inspired  authors;  and  we  do  most  seriously 
believe,  that  the  piety  of  the  people  would  in- 
crease, and  their  unchristian  difi"erences  dimin- 
■\li,  as  the  sense  of  the  authorities  to  which  they 


all  appeal  was  set  more  fully  and  distinctly  an 
accurately  before  them. — Edinburgh  Review. 


FRIENDLY  WORDtt. 

Reader,  thou  and  I  are  gleaners, 
In  the  harrest-field  of  Time  ; 

Day  by  day  the  grain  is  ripening 
For  a  sunnier  clime. 

Whether,  in  the  earlymorning, 

Going  forth  with  busy  feet, 
Or,  as  weary  laborers,  resting 

'Mid  the  noon-day  heat, 
Let  us  strive  with  cheerful  spirit 

Each  our  duty  to  fulfil, 
Till  the  time  of  harvest,  subject 

To  the  Master's  will. 

Let  us  garner  up  sweet  memories, 

Bound  around  with  ties  ot  love, 
Pleasant  ihoughts,  to  cheer  the  pathway 

To  our  home  above  ; 
Trusting  that  these  precious  gleanings, 

Bound  thus  well,  with  loving  band, 
May  in  golden  sheaves  be  gathered 

To  the  spirit-land. 
Arthur^ s  Home  Magazine  for  1852. 


I'M  OLD  TO-DAY. 
An  aged  man,  on  reaching  his  seventieth  birth-di 
like  one  surprised,  paced  his  house,  exclaiming — I  a 
an  old  man  ! 

I  wake  at  last ;  I've  dreamed  too  long. 

Where  are  my  three  score  years  and  ten  ! 
My  eye  is  keen,  my  limbs  are  strong  ; 

1  well  might  vie  with  younger  men. 
The  world,  its  passions  and  its  strife, 

Is  passing  from  my  grasp  away. 
And  though  the  pulse  seems  full  of  life, 

"  I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day." 

Strange  that  I  never  felt,  before, 

That  I  had  almost  reached  my  goal. 
My  bark  is  nearing  death's  dark  shore ; 

Life's  waters  far  behind  me  roll ; 
And  yet  I  love  their  murmuring  swell.— 

Their  distant  breakers'  proud  array, — 
And  must  1, —  ca?i  I  say  "Farewell  ?" 

"I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day," 

This  house  is  mine,  and  these  broad  lands 

That  slumber  'neath  yon^ervid  sky  ; 
Yon  brooklet,  leaping  o'er  the  sands, 

Hath  often  met  my  boyish  eye. 
I  loved  those  mountains  when  a  child  ; 

They  still  look  young  in  green  arraj  ; — 
Ye  rocky  ciifl's,  ye  summits  wild, 

'Tm  old  to-day— I'm  old  to-day  1" 

'Twixt  yesterday's  short  hours  and  me, 

A  mighty  gulf  hath  intervened. 
A  man  with  men  I  seemed  to  be — 

But  now,  'tis  meet  I  should  be  weaned 
From  all  ray  kind  ;  from  kindred  dear; 

From  those  deep  skies, — that  landscape  gay  ; 
From  hopes  andjovs  I've  cheiisbed  here  j — 

"  I'm  old  to-day— I'm  old  to-day  !" 

0  man  of  years,  while  earth  recedes, 
Look  forward,  vpward,  not  behind  ! 

Why  dost  ihou  lean  on  broken  reeds? 
Why  still  with  earthly  fetters  bind 
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Thine  ardent  soul  ?    God  give  it  wings, 
'Mid  higher,  purer  jojc?  to  stray  ! 

In  heaven  no  happy  spirit  sings 
"  I'm  old  to-day — I'rn  old  to-day." 

Christian  Register. 


THE    FATE  OF  SIR  JOHN   FRANKLIN   AND  KIS 
PARTY. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Rac,  as  to  the  perishing  of 
the  last  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  near  Back 
iRiver,  is  fully  coniSruied  by  the  arrival  at  St. 
iPaul,  Minnesota,  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Stewart  and 
^Mr.  Anderson,  two  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  what 
they  could  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  St. 
iPaul's  Pioneer  J  of  Dec.  12th,  says  : 

Mr.  Stewart,  with  a  party  of  fourteen  men, 
therefore,  started  from  his  post,  the  Carlton 
iHouse,  in  54^  North  latitude,  on  the  7th  day  of 
[February,  1855,  and  proccded  to  FortChipewyan, 
lat  the  head  of  Lake  Athabasca,  in  latitude  58'' 
'North,  at  which  point  they  arrived  on  the  5th 
iday  of  March.  It  had  been  determined  to  make 
.the  trip  to  the  Arctic  Sea  by  water,  so  far  as  was 
^practicable,  and  the  party,  therefore  remained  at 
:this  post  until  the  26th  May,  busily  enga<!;ed  in 
: constructing  boats,  and  making  other  preparations 
(for  their  dreary  journey.  Atjfchat  date  the  par- 
ty left  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  journeyed  by  canoe 
>on  the  Pciice  river,  which  connects  Lake  Atha- 
'basca  with  Slave  Lake,  some  three  hundred  and 
ififty  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  till,  on 
the  30th  day  of  May,  they  arrived  at  FortBeso- 
!  lution  which  is  situated  on  an  island  in  Shtve 
i Jjake,  about  latitude  61°  North. 

At  Fort  Resolution  the  party  was  joined  by 
?Mr.  Anderson,  who,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  had  been 
I  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
I  Here  another  delay  was  made,  for  the  purpose 
i  of  re-or;^anization,  and  making  the  last  prepara- 
i  tions,  before  attempting  to  penetrate  the  inter- 
1  miuable    frozen    Noitli.     These  arrangements 
completed,  the  party  started  out  on  t[ie22nd  day 
of  June,  f(»r.;the  head  of  Great  Fish  river,  or  as 
1  it  is  known  on  the  map,  Back  river,  in  latitude 
•  about  61'^  N  irth.     Thence  they  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  Mr. 
Stewart  represents  the  navigation  of  this  river 
I  as  exceedingly  dangerous — being  obstructed  by 
over  one  hundred  dilhcult  rapids.    Over  all  these, 
however,  with  nothing  more  substantial  than 
birch  bark  canoes,  they  passed  in  safety,  and  ar- 
rived at  its  mouth  oiv  the  .'}Oth  of  July. 

Here  they  met  with  Kscpiimaux,  who  corrobo- 
rated the  Reports  of  ])r.  Rae,  and  directed  them 
to  Montreal  Island,  a  short  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  Back  river,  as  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions,  tlujy  were  to  conuuence 
minute  exploration.  I'^rouj  this  time  until  the 
Dth  of  August,  the  party  were  industriously  cn- 
gnged  in  searches  on  the  Islanrl,  and  on  the  main 
laud,  between        and  GO''  North  latitude.  Wc 


cannot  recapit.      ^  the  perils  escaped,  and  pri- 
vations eodurea.    y  the  brave  band,  while  seek- 
ing to  find  tracer  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
perished  on  these  desolate  shores.    Three  times 
they  providentially  escaped  being  "nipped/'  as 
Mr.  Stewart  expressed  it,  or  crushed  between 
moving  mountains  of  ice.    At  last  on  INlontreal 
Island,  where  their  explorations  commenced, 
they  found  snow-shoes,  known  to  be  of  English 
make,  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Stanley,  who  was 
surgeon  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  ship,  the  Erebus, 
cut  in  them  by  a  knife.    Afterwards^they  found 
on  the  same  Island  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Frank- 
lin expedition,  with  the  name  "  Terror"  still 
distinctly  visible.    A  piece  of  this  boat  contain- 
ing this  name  was  brought  along  with  him  by 
Mr.  Stewart.     Among  the    Esquimaux  were 
found  iron  kettles  corresponding  in  shape  and 
size  with  those  furnished  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion, and  bearing  the  mark  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.   Other  articles,  known  to  have  belong- 
ed to  the  expedition,  were  obtained  from  the 
Esquimaux,  and  brought  by  the  party  for  deposit 
with  the  British  government.    No  bodies,  how- 
ever, were  found,  or  traces  of  any.    The  report 
of  the  Esquimaux  was,  that  one  man  died  on 
Montreal  Island,  and  that  the  balance  of  the 
party  wandere'd  on  the  beach  of  the  main  land 
opposite,  until,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  starva- 
tion, they,  one  by  one,  laid  themselves  down  and 
died  too. 

The  Esquimaux  reported  further  that  Indians 
far  to  the  North  of  them,  who  had  seen  the  ships 
'  of  Frar»klin's  party,  and  visited  (hem,  stated  that 
I  tht-y  had  both  been  crushed  between  the  ice- 
j  bergs.    Mr.  Stewart  took  especial  pains  to  ascer- 
j  certain  whether  the  parly  had  come  to  their 
I  death  by  fair  means  or  foul.    But  to  every  in- 
j  quiry,  the  E.-quimaux  protested  that  they  had 
died'of  starvation.    Gathering  together  the  relics 
found,  the  party  set  out  on  (heir  return  on  the 
9lh  day  of  Aiigust  last.    The  return  route  did 
not  vary  very  materially  from  that  taken  on  their 
way  north.      Mr.   Stowart    has  occupied  the 
whole  time  since  in  reaching  our  city — having 
come  by  the  way  of  the  Red  River  country,  and 
having  been  absent  in  all  about  ten  months.  Mr. 
Stewart  left  St.  Paul  yesterday  en  route  to  the 
Hudson's  l)ay  head-quarters,  at  r>achiuc,  Canada, 
to  subu.it  an  account  of  his  adventures. 

The  Mhnic^ofian,  of  Dec.  lilth,  says: 
Mr.  Stewart  started  with  forty  voyageurs  and 
arrived  at  Slave  Lake  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  ami  proceeded  up  one  of  the  streams 
that  How  into  that  body  of  water  from  a  north- 
cast  direction  till  he  catne  to  latitude  0S°;  he  was 
completely  successful  in  liis  tlTorts.  lie  hero 
learned  nuuv  fvilly  and  particularly  of  tlie  fate  of 
the  lamentiMl  explorer  than  any  aceoiintyef  pub- 
lished gives.  The  fact  that  a  party,  somr  forty 
in  uuiuber,  of  whites,  who  came  into  that  region 
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in  shipa  but  which  were  dest  J,  and  that 
they  endeavored  to  proceed  on  i  ir  way  in  the 
ship's  boats,  and  that  the  boats  were  also  after- 
wards destroyed  on  the  rapids  of  a  strait  which 
they  were  endeavoring  to  navigate,  Mr.  Stewart 
will  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  any  person's 
satisfaction.  It  was  Mr.  S,'s  opinion  that  the 
party  was  making  an  effort  to  reach  one  of  the 
posts  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  their  boats.  Their  remains 
were  found  in  the  sand  along  the  coast  for  seve- 
ral miles  in  length,  and  the  drifting  sands  of 
each  successive  treason  were  burying  them  still 
deeper.  It  had  been  five  years  since  they  had 
perished,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  as 
to  the  persons  of  one  of  the  crew. 

This  is  described  as  a  dreary  region,  not  a 
sign  of  vegetation  being  anywhere  visible,  and 
that  the  party  of  Sir  John  Franklin  met  their 
death  by  starvation  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The 
Esquimaux,  from  whom  much  information  was 
gained,  when  questioned  on  this  point,  signifi- 
cantly placed  their  hands  upon  their  stomachs, 
endeavoring  thereby  to  indicate  their  horrible 
fate.  This  point  is  on  the  coast  opposite  Mon- 
treal Island.  Mr.  S.  brought  with  him  many 
relics  taken  from  the  Esquimaux  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  ill-fated  exploring  par^ 
among  other  things  a  piece  of  one  of  the  b( 
belonging  to  that  expedition. 

The  St.  Paul  DaUij  Tlmoa,^  of  the  same  daie,  , 
says: — Mr.  Stewart,  three  Indians,  and  fourteen  | 
lied  river  men  of  the  North,  left  Selkirk  early  ! 
in  the  spring,  with  three  canoes.  Passed  through  ' 
a  running  stream  into  a  lake — from-  thence  into 
White  Fish  river.  Was  one  month  on  this 
river,  sleeping  on  the  shore.  Entered  the  sea, 
on  which  they  were  compelled  to  remain  nine 
days.  PteacVied  what  is  called  Montreal  Island, 
where  they  fell  in  with  some  Esquimaux,  who 
informed  them  where  the  crew  of  the  Terror  (one 
of  Franklin's  ships,)  met  "their  untimely  fate. 
Gathered  up  the  remains  of  a  boat  having  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Franklin  on  it,  a  hammer, 
kettles,  part  of  u  blue  flag,  and  other  articles  be- 
longing to  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Was  inform- 
ed by  the  Esquimaux,  that  they  (the  Esquimaux,) 
reached  the  spot  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  man 
die  of  hunger,  who  was  leaning  against  sorne 
object  when  discovered.  He  was  too  far  gone  to 
be  saved.  The  wolves  were  very  thick  there, 
and  no  traces  of  the  bones  of  the  men  could  be 
seen — supposed  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolves. 
The  I]squimaux  state  that  it  is  four  years  ago 
since  the  crew  perished.  The  party  left  the  sea 
on  the  9th  of  August,  at  v;hich  time  the  ice  was 
aecumulating  very  fast.  Among  the  party  was 
H  half-breed,  a  celebrated  runner,  who  run  the 
race  with  Jackson,  the  American  Deer,  and 
other  American  runners. 

To  be  continnad. 


EXTRACT. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  as 
man  bears  to  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  God,  is 
a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the  blessings  and  con- 
venience of  life,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him  for 
deliverance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties as  may  befall  us.  1'he  man  who  always  lives 
in  this  disposition  of  mind,  when  he  reflects  upon 
his  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  comforta 
hiravSelf  with  the  contemplation  of  those  divine 
attributes  which  are  employed  for  his  safety  and 
welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made 
up  by  the  omniscience  of  Him  who  is  his  sup- 
port. He  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of 
strength  when  he  knows  his  Helper  is  Almighty. 
In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  in  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise 
by  his  wisdonj,  happy  by  his  happiness. — Ad- 
dimn. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Fiour  market  is  very  dull  ; 
shippinij  brands  are  freely  offered  at  $8  25  per  barrel. 
Family  flour  sells  at  from  $8  25  to  9  M  per  bbl.  The 
inquiry  from  retailers  and  bakers  is  freely  met  at 
$9  a  $9  50  for  extra  and  (ancy  brands.  Rye  Flour — 
Small  sales  at  $6  12.  Corn  Meal  is  without  demand. 
Pennsylvania  is  offered  at  $3  75,  without  sales. 

Grain. — There  is  a  short  supply  of  Wheat,  and  the 
market  is  inactive.  Sales  of  small  lots  of  Southern 
and  Penna.  red  at  $2  00,  and  a  small  lot  of  poor  while 
at  the  same  price.  Rye  is  steady;  free  sales  of  Penna. 
at  $1  20.  Corn  is  in  demand.  Sales  of  new  yellow  at 
78  a  80c.  per  bu.  Oats  are  inactive  ;  last  sales  at  43c 
a  44c  per  b  ishel  for  Southern  and  Pennsylvania. 


W ANTED— A  suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of 
the  Meeting  House  at  the  coiner  of  Ninth  and 
Spruce  streets. 

Apply  to  Richard  K.  Betts, 

297  Filbert  Street, 
or  to  Jos.  C.  Turnpenny, 
N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  and  Tenth  Sts. 
1st.  mo.  19,  1855. 

;  ANTED,  A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
'  P'riends*  School  at  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co. 
F'd.  To  a  person  well  qualified,  this  offtifs  a  desirable 
situation.  Boarding  at  a  reasonable  rate  can  be  had 
near  the  school.  Address  Thomas  Livezey,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  5th,  1856.— 4t. 

\\/'ANTHD,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  eight 
V  years  old,  a  situation  in  a  Literary  Institution, 
where  she  can  be  employed  in  some  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  the  child  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  school. 
She  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  best  of  references. 
Address  C.  W.,  Care  of  S.  Raykor,  76  Bowery, 
New  York. 

1st  mo.  5th,  1656— 5t. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  tA  i 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FORI 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh  , 
month  next.  Ternas  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulass^ , 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Prineipal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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In  company  with  Stephen  Grellet  and  his 
3nmpanion  they  left  Raleigh,  hoping  they  might 
for  a  while  take  shelter  under  their  wing,  and 
united  with  them  in  an  appointment  at  Hills- 
borough :  but  here,  they  found,  however  pleasant 
it  was  to  the  natural  inclination  to  be  outwardly 
associated  with  congenial  burden-bearers,  it  was 
Qecessary  for  them  to  keep  their  eye  single  to 
.their  individual  concern,  that  they  might  discern 
^slearly  the  portion  of  labor  assigned  unto  them. 
Under  this  feeling  it  seemed  right  for  them  to 
return  to  Raleigh.  Parting  with  their  friends 
they  were  ferried  over  the  Haw  River  by  a  fe- 
male. Though  the  stream  is  inconsiderable,  the 
current  was  very  strong,  and  the  water  tumbling 
ind  rushing  over  the  rocks  gave  a  sublime  effect 
to  the  scenery.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to 
trust  themselves  and  their  cargo  to  such  a  pilot, 
but  she  conveyed  them  safely  to  the  opposite 
ihore,  Jind  at  the  village  of  Pittsborough,  a  few 
miles  further  on  they  had  a  religious  opportuni- 
ty with  the  inhabitants. 

6th,  mo.  22d.  Raleigh  is  prettily  situated 
on  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  culti- 
vation. In  our  interview  with  the  people  here 
iear  Margaret,  was  engaged  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
jects presented  with  much  pertinency  and  appar- 
3ntly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  Since  I 
iiave,  as  it  were,  turned  my  face  homeward,  it  re- 
quires a  constavit  watchfulness  to  keep  out  a 
spirit  of  iinp  iticnce,  but  such  is  the  goodness  of 
3  ir  Heavenly  Father  he  gives  us  ability  to  per- 
form all  his  requirement-*,  and  if  we  continue 
faithful  unto  tho  end,  at  the  close  of  the  labor 
frhe  penny  will  be  dispensed." 

Having  visited  all  the  meetings  on  the  route, 
and  for  three  successive  days  attending  two  a 
lay,  each  from  6  to  16  miles  apart,  which  was 


close  and  trying  work,  as  the  weather  was  ex- 
cessively warm,  they  reached  the  peaceful  res'- 
dence  of  Nathan  Hunt,  which  they  found  a  sweet 
retreat  for  the  body  and  the  mind. 

"  7th,  mo.  3rd.  The  dwelling  of  this  venerable 
patriarch  is  simple  and  plain,  yet  it  furnishes 
every  comfort  which  the  way  worn  traveller 
could  desire.  The  dear  old  man  appears  grati- 
fied at  having  our  company,  and  observed  that 
when  we  came  into  view  his  heart  leaped  for  joy. 
In  his  domestic  circle  he  shines  conspicuously, 
uniting  to  the  meek,  humble  Christian,  the  man- 
ners of  the  polished  gentleman.  lie  has  shown 
us  every  kindness  and  attention  which  his  be- 
nevolent heart  could  suggest.  We  have  met 
with  some  trying  cases  of  rusticity  in  Friends' 
families  here,  and  the  contrast  is  so  great,  we 
may  compare  this  household  to  a  bright  con- 
stellation surrounded  by  opaque  bodies,  that 
emit  neither  light  nor  beauty.  A  few  days 
since  we  visited  a  minister  of  our  Society,  and 
had  to  feel  much  for  his  straightened  condition ; 
he  is  very  poor,  indeed  destitute  of  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  mny  be  truly  said  to  be 
*  rich  in  faith  and  good  fruits,'  and  appears  as 
happy  as  a  king.  He  was  with  us  very  accepta- 
bly at  several  meetings,  and  on  parting  enjoined 
it  upon  us,  *  not  to  return  while  there  was  any 
money  in  the  treasury  or  any  that  belonged  to 
the  Carolinians. ' 

"4th.  Attended  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
Here  we  had  again  to  rejoice  in  the  condescend- 
ing goodness  of  our  Divine  Master,  in  that  he 
graciously  manifested  himself  to  be  near, 
overshadowing  the  assembly  with  the  ancient 
wing  of  his  goodness.  To  many  it  was  a 
solemnizing  season." 

Tliey  journeyed  forward  continuing  fo  appoint 
meetings  from  day  to  day,  till  tlioy  had  attended 
fifteen,  including  Springfield  Quarter,  nil  of  which 
were  seasons  of  favor  and  interest.  Their  friend 
Stephen  Grellet  being  again  united  with  them 
in  travfll,  the  addition  of  his  company  was  a  mu- 
tual satisfaction.  Frequently  before  leaving 
their  lodgings  in  the  morning,  a  portion  of  ihc 
Scriptures  w.is  rend,  and  tho  finiilv  g.itlicrod  info 
stillness,  when  the  word  of  exhortation  and  cn- 
couragement  was  extended  to  comfort  the 
feeble  minded,  and  support  the  weak."' 

Of  the  meeting  at  Ttiion  shesays:  *'Thehcim 
was  crowded,  and  we  had  nbundant  pjinse  fo  com- 
memorate tho  goodness  of  our  Holy  Helper,  for 
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his  cond'^^cending  love,  and  may  the  praise  and  ' 
honor  be  ascribed  to  His  ever  blessed  name 
forever."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  season 
of  great  spiritual  abounding,  and  the  language  of 
her  heart  often  was,  "  what  shall  I  render  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  for  all  thy  mercies?"  A  little 
rural  incident  completed  their  sojourn  in  Carolina. 
"  Between  3  and  4  o'clock  found,  ourselves  at  a 
spring  of  excellent  water,  where  we  stopped  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment  put  up  by  our 
friends.  We  sought  a  pleasant  shade,  and 
spreading  our  repast  under  it,  had  quite  a  rural 
*  love  feast.'  " 

"20th.  Lynchburg.  We  arrived  here  afteran  inte- 
resting and  pleasant  journey  through  a  highly  ani- 
mating section  of  country,  presenting  to  the  view 
an  extensive  prospect,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 
Alleghany  and  Surryton  mountains-  and  not  only 
was  the  eye  gratified  and  the  mind  expanded  by 
the  beauty  of  the  outward  world,  but  our  hearts 
were  cheered  and  instructed  by  the  companion- 
ship of  kindred  spirits,  who  like  ourselves  are 
laboring  in  the  Master's  service. 

"  21st.  Entered  to-day  upon  the  important 
duty  of  visiting  families,  and  saw  three  in  the 
country. 

"  22nd.  Attended  meeting  at  South  River  at 
the  usual  hour,  in  which  many  important  sub- 
jects, including  those  of  War  and  Slavery,  were 
forcibly  elucidated.  I  think  I  never  before 
heard  the  slaveholding  system  so  completely 
battered  to  pieces.  So  powerful  were  the  argu- 
ments that  slaveholders  present  could  not  resist 
them.  It  was  an  interesting  opportunity,  and 
eminently  owned  by  the  xMaster  of  all  rightly 
gathered  assemblies. 

"  23d,  Yesterday  afternoon  and  to-day  we 
have  been  closely  engaged  in  visiting  the  families 
in  the  country.  In  returning  to  our  lodgings  | 
we  encountered  a  heavy  rain,  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  but  were  favored  to  arrive 
safely,  though  very  wet,  and  met  a  welcome 
reception  at  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  our  kind 
friend  Wm.  Davis. 

24th.  Visited  eight  families.  This  has  been 
a  very  instructive  day  to  me.  May  impressions 
received  be  indelibly  sealed  up  on  my  heart. 

25th.  First  day  after  breakfast  the  family 
collected,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read  to 
general  edification.  Met  friends  at  South  River 
in  the  morning,  where  much  counsel  was  handed 
forth  to  a  large  audience.  By  appointment  at 
Lynchburg  in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  crowded 
house.  It  was  a  season  of  favor  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

"  26th.  To-day  we  completed  the  important 
service  of  visiting  families,  the  last  of  which 
lived  25  miles  from  here.  M.  is  a  true  heroine, 
not  intimidated  at  trifles,  and  we  have  scoured  the 
country  out  fairly  where  we  have  been,  not  leaving 
a  stone  unturned.  The  result  must  be  left  in  His 


hands  who  alone  can  pro.><per  the  feeble  efforts  of 
of  his  servants  to  advance  his  glorious  cause. 

"  27th.  Felt  drooping  this  morning  at  the 
prospect  of  retracing  our  steps  to  visit  a  friend 
some  distance  off;  not  being  easy  to  leave  these 
borders  without  seeing  his  family.  I  can  now 
acknowledge  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  thus  disci- 
plined." 

Having  attended  the  meeting  of  Genito,  Cedar 
Creek,  Caroline,  &c.,  in  many  of  which  they 
were  induced  to  believe  the  gospel  message  pro- 
claimed found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
on  the  7th  of  the  ensuing  mouth  they  reached 
Fredericksburg. 

"  1st  diy  8th.  Remained  quietly  at  the  Inn 
while  arrangements  were  made  to  see  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  at  4  in  the  afternoon.  They 
assembled  in  crowds,  the  novelty  of  seeing  and 
hearing  a  Friend,  and  a  female  too,  no  doubt 
was  the  exciting  cause.  I  trust  all  will  not  for- 
get the  truths  communicated  on  this  occasion. 
We  crossed  the  Rappahannock  to  Falmouth,  one 
mile  distant,  where  we  had  an  appointment  at  7 
in  the  evening,  which  proved  a  solemn  and  in- 
structing season.  The  power  of  Truth  reigned 
over  ail  opposition,  and  some  of  us  were  ready 
to  say  '  the  last  time  wa.s  the  best.'  This  was 
the  close  of  my  dear  M.'s  labors  in  this  mission, 
and  we  could  thankfully  acknowledge  that  He 
who  had  sent  us  forth,  had  graciously  coutinued 
with  us  unto  the  end.  May  our  grateful  thanks 
ascend  to  Him  who  has  been  pleased  '  through 
heights  and  through  depths '  to  be  a  strong 
habitation,  whereuuto  we  could  continually  resort; 
and  that  his  preserving  arm  may  be  ever  near, 
during  the  remaining  period  of  our  lives,  and  at 
the  close  of  all  terrestrial  things,  is  the  fervent 
desire  of  my  heart. 

"  lOth.  Got  to  Alexandria  to  our  friend  E. 
Stabler's  to  dinner,  and  after  spending  a  few 
hours  very  pleasantly  with  them,  went  on  to 
Washington  and  attended  the  Preparative  meet- 
ing there  the  ensuing  day. 

"  12th.  Parted  from  my  beloved  sister  this 
morninjr,  and  felt  it  a  close  trial,  having  been 
most  affectionately  associated  with  her  in  travel 
and  united  in  spirit,  about  four  months. 

"  T.  Matthews,  our  kind  and  attentive  com- 
panion through  the  whole  journey,  continued 
with  me  to  Baltimore,  where  he  left  me  to  rejoin 
his  family. 

"  13th.  After  a  pleasant  steamboat  passage, 
reached  my  home,  and  here  my  pen  falters  in  the 
attempt  to  delineate  the  feelings  of  my  heart  in 
being  thus  restored  to  my  dear  husband  and 
family.  Truly  I  can  say,  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits,'  *  unto  thee, 
O  God,  do  I  give  thanks,  unto  thee  do  I  give 
thanks :'  for  the  unmerited  favor  of  being  per- 
mitted to  return  to  my  family  and  friends."  Her 
beloved  sister,  to  whom  she  was  a  companiop  in 
this  journey,  says,     In  reference  to  our  sojourn 
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in  the  South,  it  may  truly  be  said  it  was  a  season 
of  deep  instruction  to  us.  We  felt  ourselves  to 
be  but  children  in  the  work.  They  are  not 
words  of  course  when  i  say  my  precious  Harriet 
was  everythino-  to  me  as  a  tender  sympathising 
companion.  She  seemed  at  all  times  prepared 
to  enter  into  my  views  and  feelings,  and  what 
was  of  great  value,  her  quick  perception  of  any 
movement  that  would  not  bear  the  royal  signet 
was  such  a  strength  and  comfort.  I  am  often  Ud 
to  admire,  when  memory  recurs  to  that  interest- 
ing period,  how  graciously  we  were  dealt  with. 
She  was  always  ballast  to  me,  and  I  ever  con- 
sidered it  a  mark  of  divine  favor  that  we  were 
thus  brought  together,  for  which  blessing  I  feel 
at  this  moment  renewed  thankfulness.  Few,  I  ap- 
prehend, were  ever  so  entirely  united,  so  sweetly 
banded.  It  was  whilst  we  were  thus  together, 
she  first  gave  evidence  of  her  allegiance  to  her 
Divine  Master,  by  the  expression  very  sweetly 
of  a  few  broken  sentences  ;  it  was  truly  affecting 
to  my  mind;  though  1  was  fully  prepared  for 
such  an  event,  striking  evidence  was  furnished 
at  the  time  of  its  being  from  the  Hoyal  Mint,  by 
the  solemnizing  effect  it  had  on  the  meeting  :  it 
was  a  pure  offering  without  spot  or  blemish.  " 

T(i  be  continued. 


The  following  detached  sentences,  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  late  John  Jackson,  we  deem 
worthy  of  publication. 

A  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God,  re- 
vealed to  us  through  a  knowledge  of  His  Divine 
attributes,  lie«  at  the  foundation  of  all  truereligion, 
and  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole  Christian 
superstructure.  ..... 

In  proportion  as  our  views  of  the  perfections 
of  Deity  become  limited  and  obscure,  so  in  a 
similar  proportion  will  be  our  conceptions  of  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him,  of  the  wor- 
ship which  is  his  due,  of  the  link  in  the  chain 
of  being  we  occupy,  our  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  hope  of  future  glory. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  nature,  we 
acknowledge  it  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  man 
is  a  progressive  being,  capable  of  continual  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  while  connected  with  this 
present  world.  As  the  attributes  of  God  are 
all  equal  (because  they  are  all  infinite)  a  full  dis- 
play of  his  perfections  will  not  be  cxhibiu-d, 
until  man  shall  have  passed  the  bounds  of  mor- 
tality, because  while  clothed  with  mortality  ho 
cannot  be  in  possemsion  of  infinite  knowledge. 

The  knowledge  of  tlie  Divine  attributes,  or 
conviotions  of  the  existence  of  God,  which  we 
are  permitted  to  possess  in  a  limited  and  finite 
state  of  being,  [)rovc  beyond  all  shadow  of  ddubt 
the  reality  of  His  existence,  and  the  progressive 
nature  of  man  from  the  buddings  of  tho  first 


germ  of  immortality  to  a  higher  knowledge  of 
life  eternal.  ...... 

In  our  investigation  of  the  works  of  nature  we 
trace  at  every  step  proofs  of  infinite  Wisdom, 
Power  and  Goodness.  To  these  attributes  we 
at-cribe  the  name  of  Jehovah  or  God. 

In  our  ascent  from  the  most  minute  and 
least  animated  part  of  existence  up  to  man,  we 
find  in  every  department  that  nothing  is  left  to 
chance  or  the  law  of  consequences  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  everything  is  adapted'by  its  structure 
and  organization  for  the  situation  in  which  it  is^ 
placed  and  the  functions  it  has  to  discharge.  We 
discover  throughout  the  whole  animated  king- 
dom an  adaptation  of  animal  life  to  the  sphere  in 
which  the  various  orders  of  living  creatures  have 
evidently  been  designed  to  move,  and  even  in 
the  forms  and  arrangements  of  inorganized  mat- 
ter we  trace  the  hand  of  an  Almighty  artist,  ex- 
hibiting an  understnding  that  is  infinite,  and 
an  intelligence  so  far  superior  to  anything  we 
know  humanity  to  po.ssess,  as  to  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  superior  power. 

THE  TRUE  GROUNDS  OF  RELIGIOUS  UNION. 
By  Samuel  M.  Janney. 
(Continued  from  page  693.) 

I  In  accordance  with  these  views  of  Geo.  Fox 
and  Wm.  Penn,  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  fol- 
lowing its  code  of  disci[)line,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  insist  upon  many  points  of  belief 
on  doctrinal  subjects,  but  contined  its  attention 
chiefly  to  the  conduct  of  its  members  and  thiMr 
faithful  adherence  to  the  testimonies  of  Truth. 
There  are,  indeed,  but  three  doctrinal  points  em- 
bractd  in  our  Discipline,  viz  :  "The  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  imme- 
diate revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Scriptures.''  The  book  of  Disci- 
pline of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  (printed  in 
1806  and  in  1821,)  contains  the  following  clause : 
"  If  any  in  membership  with  us  shall  blastphemc, 
or  speak  profanely  of  Almighiy  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  or  llie  Moly  Spirit,  they  ought  to  be  timely 
and  earnestly  treated  with,  for  the  convincemeni 
of  their  understandings,  that  they  may  experience 
repentance  and  forgiv  eness  ;  hut  should  any,  n(»«- 
withstanding  such  brotherly  labor,  persist  in 
their  error,  or  deny  the  tlivinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  .Tesns  ('h'MS^,  the  immediate  re\elatio:i 
of  the  Ilt)ly  Spirit,  or  the  au'henticity  of  the 
Scriptures;  as  it  will  be  thereby  manifest  that 
they  are  nt)t  one  in  faith  with  us,  the  njonthlv 
meeting  where  they  beloiiu,  ouglii  lo  declare  th«^ 
the  same,  and  issue  its  testimony  accordingly.'' 
Tlie  same  languaj^e  is  still  retained  in  our 
book  of  niripline,  printed  in  1S44,  a  clause  ot 
siinihir  imj>orl  is  found  in  thai  ol  Philadelphia 
and  Ohio,  and  the  same  doctrines  are  held  by 

:  the  other  yearly  meetings  in  communion  wiili  us. 
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By  reference  to  the  books  of  Discipline, 
printed  previously  to  the  Separation  of  1827-8, 
It  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  1  a-n  informed,  that 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  or  vicarious  atone- 
ment was  any wliere,  throughout  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  America,  made  a  test  of  soundness 
m  the  Christian  faith.  Friends  were  content, 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  other  controverted 
points,  to  adhere  to  the  language  ol  Holy  writ, 
carefully  avoiding  those  scholastic  terms  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  has  endeavored  to  define  the 
doctrine  of  Christ. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  Friends,  some  passag^es  which  seem 
to  conflict  with  each  other,  George  Fox  was, 
however,  careful  to  adhere  to  Scripture  lan- 
guage, and  there  are  numerous  passages  in  his 
works,  which  show  that  he  looked  upon  the 
atonement  as  a  work  of  divine  power  and  love, 
by  which  man  is  changed  and  re^conciled  to 
God.*  In  opposition  to  nearly  all  the  religious 
sects  of  his  day,  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  im- 
putative righteousness,  and  "placed  justification 
where  the  Apostle  placed  it,  in  connextion  with 
being  washed  and  sanctified,  but  not  as  preced- 
ing sanctification/'t 

The  following  passage  from  Wm.  Penn's 
writings,  selected  by  a  prominent  member  of 
Arch  Street  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  inserted, 
at  his  request,  in  the  Second  Edition  of  my 
Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  page  54<,  contains  in  my 
judgment,  sound  Christian  doctrine,  viz  :  ''31is- 
take  me  not,  we  never  have  discovered  a  Father, 
Word  and  Spirit,  which  are  One,  but  men's  in- 
ventions :  For  1.  Their  Triniti/  has  not  so  much 
as  a  foundation  in  the  Scriptures.  2,  Its  origi- 
nal was  three  hundred  years  after  Christianity 
was  in  the  world.  3.  It  having  cost  much 
blood  ;  in  the  council  of  Sirinium,  anno  355, 
it  was  decreed,  th  it  thenceforth  the  controversy 
ahould  not  be  r erne  nib f^i-edj  because  (he  Scriptures 
of  God  make  no  mention  thereof.  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  mentioned  now,  with  a  Maranatha 
on  all  that  will  not  bow  .to  this  abstruse  opin- 
ion ?  4.  And  it  doubtless  hath  occasioned 
idolatry,  witness  the  popish  images  of  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  5.  It scandalizeth  Turks, 
Jews  and  Infidels,  and  palpably  obstructs  their 
lecepiion  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Nor  is 
there  more  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  other 
two:  for  I  can  boldly  challenge  any  person  to 
give  me  one  scripture  phrase  which  does  ap- 
proach the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction^  (much  less  the 
name)  considering  to  what  degree  it  is  stretched  ; 
not  that  we  do  deny,  but  really  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ,  in  life,  doetrinf  and  death,  fulfilled 
his  Father's  will,  and  offered  up  a  most  satisfac- 


*  See  Dissertation  on  Doctrines  in  Life  of  Geo.  Fox. 
f  Ancient  Testimony,  &c.,  issued  in  Philadelphia 
Arch  St.  Meeting,  1843. 


tory  sacrifice,  but  not  to  pay  Ood,  or  help  him, 
(as  otherwise  being  unable)  to  save  man;  and 
for  a  justification  by  an  impataiiue  righteousness, 
whilst  not  real,  it's  merely  a.i  imagination,  not  a 
reality;  and  therefore  rejected  ;  otherwise  confe?t 
and  known  to  bo  justifying  before  God,  because 
there  is  no  ahidiruj  in  Christ's  love  without  keep- 
intf  his  commandments.^^ 

in  the  Autumn  of  i828,  when  the  separation 
took  place  in  Baltimore,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
which  held  its  sittings  in  Lombard  Street,  (after 
less  than  one-eighth  of  its  members  had  with- 
drawn to  set  up  another  meeting,)  issued  an  epistle 
addressed  to  its  members,  positively  contradict- 
ing the  charge,  "  that  we  contemn  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  and  deny  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'' 

At  the  same  time  the  following  minute  was 
placed  on  the  record  of  its  proceediiigs : 

^'  This  meeting  has  not  considered  itself  called 
upon  to  advance  any  new  principle  of  faith  : 
nor  in  its  communications  vi^ith  other  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  it  corresponds,  to  explain 
or  expound  those  principles  which  have  consti- 
tuted the  bond  oi  union  among  its  members 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Society,  un- 
der a  belief  that  these  principles  are  well  known, 
not  only  to  our  members,  but  to  the  well  in- 
formed portion  of  all  Christian  denominations 
throughout  the  world  :  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
if  Friends  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  where 
discord  and  disunion  have  appeared,  will  settle 
down  into  that  state  of  quietude,  where  only  true 
wisdom  is  to  be  found,  and  ask  counsel  of  Him 
who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  they 
may  yet  experience  the  assurance  of  that  bles- 
sing which  is  reserved  for  the  righteous  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

In  1833,  the  same  Yearly  Meeting  gave  this 
testimony  concerning  the  Scriptures  :  "  The 
great  importance  of  freqnenily  and  carefully 
perusing  the  holy  Scriptures,  was  opened  to  the 
view  of  this  meeting.  We  believe  they  were 
written  by  holy  men  of  old,  ?s  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost, — and  are  profitable  for  doc- 
tine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  *' The  wise  and  pious  in  all  ages  of 
the  Christian  church,  have  delighted  in  the 
perusal  of  these  records  :  and  the  young  and 
rising  generation  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
them,  and  to  wait  in  humble  dependence  upon 
Him  who  hath  the  key  of  David,  and  can  unlock 
the  sacred  treasures  which  they  contain.'' 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  [which 
meets  at  Green  and  Cherry  Streets,]  in  an  epis- 
tle to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
issued  in  1829,  says,  "The  Society  of  Friends 
has  ever  held  the  Scriptures  in  high  estimation, 
enjoined  the  frequent  perusal  of  them  in  their 
families,  and  appealed  to  them  in  confirmation 
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of  their  doctrines.'  The  same  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
an  Epistle  addressed  to  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1830,  declared  as  follows  :  "  In  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  faith, ^Ae%A«o/ 
Christ  within,  as  God's  gifi  for  man' s  salvatiorL, 
and  which,  as  VVm,  Penn  declares, '  is  as  the  loot 
of  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines  which  grew  and 
branched  out  from  it,'  they  [Primitive  Friends,] 
iccre  all  united.  And  in  that  which  united  them 
we  are  united  with  them  ;  believing  in  the  same 
fundamental  principle,  and  in  all  the  blessed  doc- 
trines which  grew  from  it  as  their  root,  both  as  j 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  Scrijjtures  of  Truth 
and  ill  their  writings; — desirint^  above  all  thin<j[s 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  this  principle  in 
ourselves  an.l  in  the  world  at  large.'' 

In  an  Epi>tie  addressed  to  tlie  Philadolpliia 
Yearly  Meeting  above  mentioned,  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  New  York  in  18i]9,  the  follow- 
ing view  is  stated:  ''The  subject  of  the  fre- . 
queot  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  has 
claimed  the  serious  consideration  of  this  meet- 
ing; and  Friends  have  been  encouraged  to  in- 
creased attention  to  this  salutary  practice.  If 
we  are  concerned  to  exalt  our  testimony  to  'the 
Liglit  and  Life  of  Christ  in  man,  as  the  primary 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,' — we  shall  also  highly 
esteem  the  Scriptures  as  a  precious  gift  of  Di- 
vine goodness  for  our  comfort  and  ediiication."  ! 
Similar  views  are  held  by  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Genessee  Y'early  Meetings, 

It  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing  testimony, 
that  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  connection  with  us 
have  established  no  new  doctrines.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  refer  to  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and 
the  writings  of  the  early  Friends,  for  the  con- 
firniati  m  of  our  views,  declining  to  issue  any  new 
declaration  or  confession  of  faith. 

In  all  religious  societies,  there  are  members 
who  hold  doctrinal  views,  in  some  points,  differ- 
ent from  those  which  are  recognized  by  the  body 
at  large;  and  this  cannot  be  prevented  without 
an  infringement  of  religious  liberty.    The  ex-  i 
tent  to  which  such  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
should  be  tolerated,  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superior  meetings  to  which  they 
belong,  and  in  most  cases,  there  is  full  as  much  ' 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  lack  of  charity,  i 
as  from  an  excess  of  liberty.     Where  this  diver-  ' 
sity  of  s(;ntiment  is  known  to  exist,  it  is  maui-  ' 
festly  unjust  to  attribute  to  the  whole  body  the  1 
sentiments  of  a  few,  who  may  have  gone  to  ex- 
tremes (Ml  some  points,  and  it  is  still  more  un-  ( 
warrantable  to  cnnstruc  the  hmgnage  of  these  1 
few  members  in  a  nianner  which  tlioy  themselves  ( 
disavow.     In   such  cases,  not  only  Christian  1 
charity,  but  impartial  justice,  r«'(juires  that  we 
should  look  to  the  odicial  records  of  the  Society,  I 
its  ackiimcl('d(jed  publiradons,  and  its  book  of  I 
discipline,  for  evidence  on  which  to  form  our  i 
judgment  of  its  doctrines.  ! 

The  Yearly  Meeting  [called  Orthodox]  which  { 


met  at  Arch  Street,  I'hilada.,  in  l^Al ,  issued 
a  printed  document,  to  prove  that  one  or  more 
of  the  ministers  belonging  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting  had  published  unsound  doctrines.  By 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  that  it  had  applied 
to  us,  if  one  or  two  prominent  ministers  erred 
in  doctrine,  the  whole  body  of  h  nglii^^h  Friends 
were  to  be  considered  unsound  in  the  faith ;  but 
this  would  surely  be  an  unwarrantable  conclusion. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  when- 
ever those  who  profess  the  principles  of  Friends 
I  depart  from  their  original  ground  of  union,  and 
place  their  reliance  upon  abstruse  points  of  doc- 
trine, disunion  and  separation  have  ensued.  The 
same  cause,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must  produce 
the  same  effects,  until  eveiy  meeting  pursuing 
thissuicid  d  course  will  be^-cattcred  and  destroyed. 
I  have  read  in  the  British  Friend,  and  the  Friend 
published  in  London,  statements  relating  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  members  is  still  going  on,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strenuous  efforts  of  its  most  prominent 
members  to  put  down  heresy.  A  writer  in  the 
British  Friend,  of  4th  mo.,  1854,  alluding  to 
the  frequent  warnings  they  receive  to  beware  of 
heresy,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks: 
"  But,  why  these  admonitions  to  beware  of 
!  Unitarianism  ?  We  need  rather  to  be  reminded 
of  the  danger  of  falling  into  Evangelicalism  ; 
for,  out  of  this  our  forefathers  were  gathered, 
but  into  this  we  are  in  danger  of  falling.  Few 
leave  us  to  join  the  Unitarians,  whilst  many  go 
over  to  the  Evangelicals.  We  need  a  recur- 
rence to  first  principles,  from  whence  we  are  re- 
trograding ;  we  should  then  sec  more  clearly  the 
broad  line  of  demarcation  be  tween  our  own  prin- 
ciples and  those  of  most  other  religi(^us  profes- 
sors;  and  although  to  some  the  disparity  may 
not  appear  to  be  niucli,  in  reality  it  is  great.  It 
is  all  the  difference  between  substance  and  for'r, 
the  sftirit  and  the  letter;  the  faith  that  over- 
comes the  world  and  the  faith  that  is  overcome 
by  the  world ;  the  one  is  a  religion  reduced  to 
practice;  the  other  religion  reduced  to  proposi- 
tions." Iq  a  similar  strain  does  that  ancient 
worthy,  Isaac  Pennington,  speak,  when  replying 
to  an  opponent  who  said  the  talk  was  only  about 
words;  "Nay,  it  is  about  things;  for,  although 
we  own  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
foundation  of  life,  yet,  after  a  different  manner. 
Ye,  as  ye  notionally  apprehend  him  ;  we,  as  wo 
experience  him  to  be  the  precious  stone  and 
foundation  of  life  in  us.  And  we  testify  of  jus- 
tilication  and  sanctificalion,  as  wo  witness  him 
bestowing  it  upon  us  and  workith/  it  in  «.s." 

In  the  London  Friend,  of  the  same  date,  we 
find  a  communication  entitled,  *'  Some  cimsiderti- 
tions  on  the  docliiic  of  the  Society  of  Fric'idg : 
\tA  causes  and  rctnodies."  This  writer,  after 
alluding  to  the  decline  of  the  Society,  BnggC}»t« 
several  moans  that,  he  thinks,  would  promote  a 
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restoration.  He  firsfc  admits  the  importance  oi 
the  Gosp  \  Ministry,  and  desires  its  increase  ;  he 
then  refers  to  the  important  aid  derived  from 
books  and  tracts,  adapted  in  their  style  tothe 
taste  of  modern  readers;  but  his  last  proposi- 
tion, which  appears  to  be  his  chief  reliance,  is 
the  employment  of  hired  lecturers  to  discourse 
on  the  doctrines  of  Friends.  He  maintains  that 
"  teaching,"  as  distinct  from  the  Grospel  Minis- 
try, is  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  as  a  spiritual 
gift  [Horn.  xii.  21,]  that,  "religious  teaching 
has,  of  lare  years  more  especially,  been  encour- 
aged by  the  Society  as  an  important  branch  of 
education"  in  their  schools;  and  then  he  brings 
forward  his  proposition  as  follows  :  "I  would 
have  the  appointment  of  such  a  reader  as  T  have 
pointed  out,  rest  with  a  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the 
manner  of  treating  them,  without,  however,  con- 
lining  him  to  the  very  letter  of  the  several  doc- 
trinal readings.  In  conclusion,  as  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  as  I  see  in  this  suggestion 
no  infringement  of  our  Christian  testimony 
against  a  paid  ministry,  I  would  have  such  an 
one  liberally  compensated  for  his  time,  which 
should  be  wholly  given  up  to  the  service,  that 
of  delivering  a  suitable  course  of  lectures  every 
week,  throughout  the  year,  at  the  principal  towns 
in  rotation,  wherever  a  number  of  Friends  re- 
side." 

This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  propo- 
sition to  be  admitted,  without  comment  or  ob- 
jection, into  a  periodical  purporting  to  advocate 
the  principles  of  Friends.  x\fter  making  due 
allowance  for  the  latitude  given  in  that  paper,  to 
a  diversity  of  views  among  its  correspondents,  T 
cannot  but  fear  that  it  indicates  a  departure  from 
the  original  doctrines  of  Friends,  greatly  to  be 
deplored. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  found,  there 
seems  to  be  a  prevailing  impression  that  it  is  on 
the  decline.  This  alleged  fact  has  already  been 
announced,  and  evidently  without  regret,  by  a 
paper  published  in  Philadelphia,  under  clerical 
influence.  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  of  4th  mo. 
1st,  1854,  in  reviewing  an  epistle  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  (generally  called  Orthodox,)  which 
meets  at  Mulberry  or  Arch  Street,  addressed  to 
its  members,  holds  the  following  language  : 

This  tract  marks  and  confesses  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  Quakerism.  After  having 
occupied  a  position  of  cardinal  importance  in  the 
religious  world — after  having,  in  an  age  of  apathy, 
developed  to  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  element  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  age  of  enthusi- 
asm that  of  quietism — it  is  now  sinking  into  a 
decline,  whose  termination,  like  that  of  all  other 
declines,  will  be  as  sudden  to  the  patient  him- 
self, as  its  marks  have  been  unmistakable  to 
others.  Another  generation  in  this  the  strong- 
hold of  Quakerism,  will  witness  Quakerism,  no 


longer.  However  the  name  of  the  thing  ma}" 
continue  to  be  used  by  those  who  desire  to  be 
Christians  in  the  most  sublimated  and  essential 
manner  possible,  or  by  those  who  wish  to  give 
to  projects  of  political  fanaticism  th^  sanction  of 
a  society  which  no  longer  possesses  vigor  enough 
to  expel  them,  the  course  of  Quakerism,  as  a  re- 
ligion, must  soon  be  over.  It  has  no  young  to 
hold  its  standard,  when  the  aged  hands  now 
clasped  around  it  are  stiff  in  death.  Little  feet 
no  longer  leave  their  prints  on  its  path.  Grave 
and  measured  are  the  steps  of  its  host  as  they 
march  to  their  appointed  end,  for  the  occasional 
and  double  tread  of  children  is  not  there,  and 
soon  the  time  will  c-nie  in  a  tiain  so  sadly  com- 
posed, when  form  after  form  dropping,  the  pro- 
cession will  finally  close. 

"  It  becomes  us  now  to  pause,  as  we  gaze 
upon  this  solemn  spectacle,  and  to  inquire  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  close  of  a  communion  in 
which  there  was  at  one  time  a  development  of 
vital  piety  only  commensurate  with  its  limits, 
and  an  exhibition  of  social  beneficence  only 
limited  by  its  means. 

"  Perhaps,  if  we  do  so  candidly,  other  Pro- 
testants may  profit  by  the  lesson  so  developed, 
for  they  may  learn  thereby  to  cultivate  more 
earnestly  the  temper  by  which  this  piety  and  this 
beneficence  were  for  so  long  sustained,  and  avoid 
the  errors  by  which,  after  all,  they  are  now  about 
to  be  left  without  a  witness.  The  causes  which 
strike  us  at  the  very  outset,  are  the  want  of  a 
creed,  and  of  a  separate  and  educated  ministry." 

I  trust  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  th^ 
prediction  of  this  reviewer  will  be  verified,  what- 
ever causes  for  discouragement  there  may  be  in 
some  meetings.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
Friend  who  examines  impartially  the  history  of 
the  Society,  that  most  of  its  difficulties,  for  thirty 
years  past,  have  sprung  from  causes  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  assigned  by  this  Episcopalian 
writer. 

A  disposition  to  insist  upon  uniformity  of  sen- 
timent on  certain  abstruse  points  of  doctrine, 
which  is  the  very  spirit  of  creed-making,  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
1827-8.  Another  potent  cause  of  disunion  was 
a  departure  in  some  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
from  the  original  ground  of  their  calling,  a  sim- 
ple reliance  upon  divine  guidance. 

The  efi'ects  of  the  controversy  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  that  event  were  most  disas- 
trous. Distrust  and  antipathy  were  engendered, 
confidence  in  our  fundamental  principle  was 
shaken,  the  precious  testimonies  committed  to 
the  Society  were  imperfectly  sustained,  and  it 
no  longer  presented  that  firm  united  front  which 
had  rendered  it  so  remarkable  an  instrument  in 
the  Lord's  hand,  to  wage  a  successful  warfare 
against  all  evil. 

In  considering  these  disastrous  results,  the 
question  presents  itself,  what  can  now  be  done  to 
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remedy  this  evil  ?  The  obvious  answer  appears  | 
to  be,  cease  from  that  which  has  produced  it,  ! 
cultivate  feelings  of  charity  and  good  will  towards  i 
all,  and  let  all  past  offences  be  forgotten.  ! 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  j 
since  the  separation,  and  most  of  the  active 
members  engaged  in  it  have  passed  from  works 
to  rewards.  May  we  not  hope  that  they  who 
could  not  see  "  eye  to  eye"  in  the  clouded  t.tmos 
phere  of  this  world,  will,  in  a  higher  state  of 
beinjr,  come  to  know  and  understand  one  another 
in  the  endearing  relations  of  an  endless  life. 

How  beautiful  and  approprite  is  that  maxim 
of  William  Penn  :  "The  humble,  meek,  merci- 
ful, just,  pious  and  devout  souls,  are  every  where 
of  one  reli(/fon,  and  when  death  has  taken  off 
the  mask  they  will  know  one  another,  though 
the  diverse  liveries  they  wear  here,  make  them 
strangers.' 

"  Forgetting,  therefore,  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  let  us  press  toward  the  mark, 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."    Phil.  iii.  14. 


Extract  from  a  letter  of  Amos  L.\WRENCE  to 
his  sister-in-law,  vjhose  invalid  son  ivas  about 
to  leave  for  a  long  voyage. 

I  am  sitting  alone,  my  mind  gf>ing  back  to 
the  beginning  of  theyesr  just  ended  and  forward 
through  that  just  commenced;  and  in  view  of 
both  periods,  I  can  see  nothing  but  the  unbound- 
ed goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  and  best 
friend,  in  all  that  has  been  taken  from  me,  as 
well  as  in  all  that  is  left  to  me.  I  can  say  with 
sincerity,  that  I  never  had  so  nmch  to  call  forth 
my  warmest  and  deepest  gratitude  for  favors  be- 
stowed as  at  the  present  time.*  Among  my 
sources  of  happiness  is  a  settled  conviction  that, 
in  chastening  his  childi'eu,  God  desires  their 
good,  and  if  his  chastisements  are  thus  viewed 
we  cannot  receive  them  in  any  other  light  than 
as  manifestations  of  his  fatherly  care  and  kind- 
ness. 

Although,  at  times,  '  clouds  and  darkness  arc 
round  about  him,'  we  do  certainly  know  by  the 
words  of  inspiration,  '  that  justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne,'  and  goodness 
and  mercy  the  attributes  of  his  character;  and 
of  it  should  please  him  fnither  to  try  mo  wiih 
disease  during  the  period  of  my  probation,  my 
prayer  to  him  is  that  my  mind  and  heart  mny 
remain  stayed  on  him,  and  tiuit  T  may  practical- 
ly illustrate  those  words  of  our  blessed  ?aviour, 
'  Not  my  will  but  thine  bo  done.'  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  still  be  a  few  years  pro- 
bation for  me,  but  it  is  more  prdbablc  that  I 
may  not  remain  hero  to  the  close  of  the  present; 
but  whether  I  remain  longer  or  shorter  is  of 

*H»  was  at  this  time  confmed  to  his  room  br  ill- 
n«ss, — Eu. 


j  little  consequence,  compared  with  the  jTeparation 
{  or  the  dress  in  which  I  m;iy  be  found  when  cal- 
j  led  away.     It  hns  seemed  to  me  that  the  habit 
j  of  mind  we  cultivate  here  will  be  that  which 
j  will  abide  with  us  hereafter  ;  and  lhat  heaven  is 
as  truly  begun  here,  as  that  the  affections  which 
make  us  love  our  friends  grow  stronge  r  by  use, 
and  improve  by  cultivation.    We  are  here  in  our 
infancy  ;  the  feelings  cherished  at  this  period, 
grow  with  our  growth,  and  in  the  progress  of 
tiaie  will  fit  us  for  the  highest  enjoyments  of 
the  most  distant  future.     I  say,  then,  what 
sources  of  happinei^s  are  open  to  Us,  not  only  for 
the  piesent,  but  for  all  future  time  !  These 
hasty  remarks  are  elicited  on  occasion  of  the 
separation  so  soon  to  take  place  from  your  son. 
I  know  full  well  the  anxieties  of  a  parent  on  such 
an  occasion. 

"  [lis  health,  of  course,  cannot  be  certainly 
predicted  ;  but  you  will  have  tlse  comfort  of 
knowing  that  you  have  done  everythitig  that  the 
fondest  parents  could  do  in  this  particular,  what- 
ever effect  the  absence  may  h;tve  upon  him. 

<'  should  feel  that  his  obligations  are 

increased  with  his  means  and  opportunit-es  for 
improvement.  If  by  travel  he  acquires  a  better 
education,  and  can  make  himself  more  useful  on 
his  return,  he  can  no  more  divest  himself  of  his 
increased  duties,  than  he  can  divest  himself  of 
his  duty  to  be  honest.  The  account  is  to  I  e 
rendered  for  the  7t.se  of  the  talents,  whether  they 
be  ten,  or  five,  or  one.    If  I  have  r,j)pnrtunity,  I 

shall  write  a  few  lines  to   ,   before  he 

leaves.  If  I  should  not,  I  desire  him  to  feel 
that  I  have  great  affection  for  him,  and  deep 
interest  in  his  progress,  and  an  ardent  hope  that 
his  health,  improven)ont  and  knowledge,  may  be 
commensurate  with  the  rare  advantages  he  will 
enjoy  for  the  acquisition  of  all. 

I  know  the  tender  feelings  of  your  husl  and 
on  all  things  touciung  his  family  or  friends  ;  and 
perhaps  I  may  find  opportunity  to  speak  a  word 
of  comfort  to  him.  But  I  know  not  what  more 
to  say  than  to  reiterate  the  sentiments  here  ex- 
pressed. Nature  will  have  its  way  for  a  time, 
but  I  hope  reason  will  be  sufficient  to  niakc  that 
time  very  short. 

"May  the  best  blessings  of  the  Almighty 
rest  on  you  and  yours  I  From  your  ever  affection- 
ate. A.  1j. 


KXTHACT. 

10  mn.  2'l^/»,  1S12.  Having  now.  oxcopt  about 
three  weeks,  coujploted  uiy  >ixticlii  year,  I  may 
say,  that  in  turning  over  some  tite  loaves  of 
my  past  life,  I  can  record  occnsions  of  reverent 
and  humble  thankfulness,  for  having  been  per- 
mitted to  escape  with  as  little  of  wounds  and 
bruises  as  I  have  ;  and  for  the  GXtcnsi<>n  of  divine 
goodness  and  mercy  toward  me  nmnv  way^.  An»l 
I  think  my  religious  pxperienco.  if  1  may  call 
any  thing  which  I  have  known  by  lhat  name. 
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has  been  much  found  in  the  path  of  faith,  rather 
than  iT  sight.  Just  enough  vouchsafed  to  pre- 
serve me  a  believer  in  the  path,  and  in  the  power 
which  sustains  in  it.  Perhaps  this  has  been  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  led  along,  because 
it  was  best  for  me,  as  most  calculated  to  keep 
me  humble;  often  having  nothing  good,  nor 
knowing  how  to  come  at  any  good )  but  at  times 
sweetly  refreshed  with  calmness  and  serenity, 
rather  than  with  the  spirit  of  warm  devotion  or 
any  thing  like  exstacy  or  rapture. 

William  Grover. 


FRIl^^NDS'  INTKLLIGENCEK. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  26, 1856. 

The  fertile  and  beautiful  lands  of  our  Western 
States,  requiring  less  labor  in  their  cultivation, 
and  offering  more  certain  returns  for  industry 
expended,  operate  as  strong  inducements  to  many 
of  our  Friends,  particularly  of  the  younger  class, 
to  immigrate  thither. 

This,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  young; 
parents  who  have  families  of  interesting  children 
growing  up  around  them,  for  whom  they  natu- 
rally feel  much  solicitude,  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide as  they  would  desire,  in  our  Atlantic  States, 
for  their  prospective  benefit,  and  are  induced  to 
migrate  where  their  opportunities  for  enterprise 
will  be  more  extended.    The  relative  value  of 
Western  soil  enables  them,  at  a  comparatively 
small  outlay,  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity  the  great    temporal  advantage  of  a 
"  local  habitation  and  a  name      and  while  we 
would  sanction  every  just  effort  to  promote  such 
laudable  designs,  we  would  encourage  those  who 
are  making  selections  for  future  settlement  for 
their  families,  to  endeavor  to  surround  them  by 
proper  influences.    By  all  means,  and  almost  as 
a  sine  qua  nouy  seek  a  location  in  a  neighborhood 
of  Friends,  that  by  the  association  of  kindred 
spirits,  congenial  connections  may  be  formed, 
and  the  comfort  of  social  as  well  as  religious 
fellowship  promoted  and  enjoyed. 

On  this  subject  we  have  received  a  communi- 
cation from  a  valued  correspondent  in  Illinois,  in 
which  he  says,  There  are  in  this  state  two  es- 
tablished meetings  of  our  Friends.  One  a  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Putnam  County,  the  other  a  meeting 
for  worship  in  Fulton  County ;  there  is  a  small 
settlement  of  Friends,  in  Mercer  and  Henry 
Counties,  and  a  small  settlement  in  this  vi- 
cinity, Whiteside  County,  which  has  kept  up 


a  meeting  in  a  Friend's  house  for  several  years 
past,  and  recently  a  number  of  families  have  re- 
moved to  Winnebago  County,  near  Rockford, 
who  I  am  informed  are  keeping  up  a  meeting 
among  themselves.  Some  travelling  Friends  find 
us  here  in  their  travels,  much  to  our  comfort  and 
strength." 

Died,— On  the  afternoon  of  3d  day,  the  15th 
in8t.  William  Wharton,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age.  a  member  and  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Spruce  Street. 

The  removal  of  this  beloved  friend  will  be  ex- 
tensively felt,  not  only  in  the  circle  of  his  family 
and  friends,  but  in  Society  at  large.  At  the  early 
age  of  seventeen  years,  he  renounced  the  gaieties 
of  the  world  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  be- 
came a  meek  and  exemplary  follower  of  Christ, 
continuing  through  a  long  life  an  example  of 
simplicity  and  self-denial  In  his  character  were 
combined  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  with  a  dignity 
of  carriage  and  demeanor,  which  caused  him  to 
be  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  while  the  trea- 
sures of  a  cultivated  intellect  rendered  him  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  companion.  Having  ex- 
perienced the  efficacy  of  Divine  power  in  the  soul, 
enabling  him  to  overcome  the  world,  and  known 
it  as  an  all-sufficient  guide  and  preserver  through 
the  duties  and  trials  of  life,  his  desire  was  earnest 
that  this  simple  faith  might  not  be  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  scholastic  theology.  Although  extending 
the  most  enlarged  charity  towards  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  religious  opinion,  and  seldom 
obtruding  his  own  views,  yet,  when  occasion 
called  for  the  expression  of  them,  they  were  given 
without  ambiguity,  and  with  a  Christian  boldness 
which  proved  them  the  result  of  deep  conviction. 
In  our  religious  assemblies,  and  particularly  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  his  impressive  remarks  will  long 
be  remembered,  and  many  will  feel  that  the  church 
has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  cherished 
spirits. 

For  many  years,  he  suffered  much  from  an  here- 
ditary disease,  which  had  the  effect  of  weaning 
him,  in  great  measure,  from  the  love  of  life,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  generally  cheerful 
and  buoyant.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  confined 
for  several  weeks  to  the  house,  during  which 
period  he  suffered  much,  somelimep  expressing 
his  desire  to  be  released,  but  his  willingness  to 
suffer  still  longer  if  it  was  the  Divine  Will.  His 
conversation  was  instructive  and  edifying  to  those 
who  were  privileged  to  minster  in  his  sick  cham- 
ber; and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  an  affeciir.g  leave  of  his  large  family, 
who  were  gathered  aroiJnd  him,  and  then  peace- 
fully resigned  his  spirit  to  Him  wdiom  he  had  en- 
deavored faithfully  to  serve — sealing  upon  the 
hearts  of  survivors  the  evidence  that  he  had  been 
translated  from  the  church  militant  on  earth,  to 
the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

 ,  On  sixth  day  the  11th  inst.,  at  her  resi- 
dence, Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  Deborah  H. 
Frampton,  daughter  of  the  late  Elisha  Dawson, 
in  the  67th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  for  many 
years  an  elder  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
station  she  filled  with  much  satisfaction  to  her 
friends,  and  in  her  death  society  has  sustained  a  loss. 
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Died,  On  7th  day  eve,  12th  mo.,  29th,  1855, 
,  Moses  Robinson,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  a2;e,  a 
i  worthy  member  and  elder  in  the  Societyof  Friends. 

His  lingeriii}^  illness  was  borne  with  exemplary 
'   patience,  great   sweetness  of  spirit,  and  Chris- 
tian resignation. 

His  remains  were  interred  at  Friends'  burial- 
ground  at  Schuylkill,  on  4th  day  the  2nd  instant 
In  the  removal  of  our  beloved  friend,  society 

■  will  feel  a  void  that  cannot  soon  be  filled.  He 
,  was  widely  known  and  respected,  both  in  public 

■  and  private  life,  for  his  intellii'erice,  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  integrity  of  chara'  ter. 

 ,  Iti  Middletown,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  resi« 

dence  of  her  brother,  Wm.  Bunting,  Hannah  Hed- 
LKV,  widow  of  Joshua  Hedley,  aged  about  H3  years. 

.  A  consistent  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 

I  Meeting 

 ,  On  21st  of  12th  mo.,  in  the  city  of  Rochea- 

I  ler,  N.  Y.,  Elizabeth  Coleman,  daughter  of  Sa- 
il rah  Hunt,  aged  thirty-three  years. 

That  life  is  long  that  answers  life's  great  end, 
And  such  was  hers, 

She  lived  at  peace  with  God  and  men. 

The  f  dlowing  paraphrase  of  the  scriptural  ac- 
•  count  of  David's  desire  for  a  drink  from  the 

■  well  of  Bethlehem,"  illustrates  the  long, 
ings "  of  the  human  heart  after  the  departed 

(  joys  of  youth,  and  also  brings  into  view  the 
ulanger  of  allowing  this  feeling  an  undue  place 
in  the  mind.  We  think  there  is  instruction  in 
(it. 

TFIE  WATER  OF  THE  WELL  BY  THE  GATE. 

Busied  with  his  efforts  to  consolidate  the  king- 
Idom  into  which  he  had  but  lately  come,  David 
■is  startled  in  his  capital  city  Jerusalem,  to  learn 
fthat  the  Philistines,  fearful  of  the  result  of  a 
new  and  chosen  unity  among  the  tribes,  had  sur- 
ipriscd  and  taken  Bethlehem.    In  no  condition 
ito  make  head  against  them,  so  urgent  the  ex- 
itremity  in  which  he  is  placed,  ihat  he  is  obliged 
to  withdraw  with  so.i  e  of  his  tuost  trusty  follow- 
ers, an    again  seek  the  protection  of  that  cave 
which  had  so  many  times  befriended  his  need, 
ind  which  lay  a  little  to  the  south  of  his  native 
jity.  While  lying  there,  sore  pressed  by  his  ene- 
nies,  probably  waiting  some  favorable  change  in 
iiis  affairs,  all  about  him  recalling  events  of  the 
rdst, — for  imt  far  away  lay  the  dear  roofs  and 
lamiliar  fields  of  his  native  place, — a  sudden  and 
intense  longing  springs  up  for  a  taste  of  the 
fivater,  which  in  boyhood  he  drew  from  the  well 
)y  the  gate  in   liethlehem:  "and  he  said,  oh 
hat  one  would  give  uic  drink  of  the  w:it(>r  of 
liie  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate  !" 
lis  three  trusty  friends  heard  him,  and  tliongh 
lien  of  war,  sympathized  probably  in  that  irrc- 
listiblc  yearning.     But  it  was  not  an  easy  thing 
3  gratify  him.    Along  the  valley  of  Uephaim, 
7hich  stretched  between  them  and  the  city,  hiy 
lie  encamped  liost,  terrible  in  number  and  in 
jight,  the  yet  unsubdued  foe  of  Israel.  But 


these  three  loved  their  king ;  they  had  f«  It  for 
:ind  stood  by  him  in  all  his  vicissitudes,  and  now 
they  agreed  that  this  desire  of  his  heart  should 
be  answered.    Departing  swiftly,  they  broke 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  entered  the 
city,  drew  the  water  from  the  well  at  the  gate, 
and,  returning,  presented  it  to  their  astonished 
master.    Bat  David  was  a  man  quick  to  perceive 
which  way  true  nobleness  lay.  Selfish,  gros.sly  so 
sometimes,  he  certainly  was,  yet  quick  to  feel  and 
to  own  it.    This  time,  the  whole  circumstance 
appealed  to  the  nobleness  of  his  nature.  The 
longing  for  the  water  gave  way  before  admira- 
tion at  the  devotion  of  his  friends,  and  a  sense 
of  the  danger  in  which  the  hand  of  Jehovah  had 
shielded  them.    He  could  not  taste  that  which 
had  been  s<»  obtained.    He  took  it  and  poured  it 
out  reverently  as  an  offering,  saying,  "  Far  be 
it  from  me,  oh  Lord,  that  I  should  do  this  !  Is 
not  this  the  blood  of  the  njen,  who  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives  ?    Soon  after  this,  these 
enemies  were  vanquished  and  David  returned  to 
his  capital  city.'^  The  f  ict  thus  related  is  without 
its  significance,  as  proving  that  David  had  not 
lost  his  early  simplicity  in  this  assumption  of 
power.    That  well  of  water  was  linked  in  mem- 
ory with  his  days  of  boyhood, — happy  days,  when 
care  was  not,  nor  any  grief  or  disappointment 
had  set  itself  between  him  and  enjoyment;  sim- 
ple days,  when  he  dreamed  not  of  kingdoms;  in- 
nocent days,  when  as  yet  he  had  n  it  sinned. 
There  he  had  slaked  his  thirst.    The  very  taste 
of  the  water  of  the  well  by  the  gate,  was  in  bis 
mouth,  as  the  thought  of  it  came  back  and  made 
the  longing.    Bright  hours  had  passed  beside  it. 
When  the  day's  task  was  done,  there  had  clus- 
tered the  dark-eyed  maidens  of  Israel  with  their 
water-bags,  there  the  weary  laborer  from  the 
hill  and  field,  there  the  grny-hairod  sage  ;  while 
on  the  outer  circle,  patiently  awaiting  their  eve- 
ning draughts,  stood  the  camel  and  the  lamb. 
There,  beneath  the  twilight  of  an  Eastern  sky, 
words  of  neighborly  kindness  or  of  wisdom  had 
no  doubt  been  often  uttcM'ed  ;  while  he,  leaning 
on  his  shepherd's  crook,  had  mused  perhaps  of 
life's  opening  duties,  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
strange  warfare.    Not  many  years  had  passed. 
The  bright  light  of  youth  still  lingered  in  his 
waving  hair  ;  his  step  was  swift  and  light,  and 
in   his  eye  the  undimmed  blaze  of  hope.  And 
yet  his  shepherd  days  were  over;  and  he  stood 
where  youtli's  boldest  fancy  liad  not  d.ired  to 
place   him, — Israel's  anointed    king;   ho  who 
had    only  led  Jesse's  sheep,  now  a  leader  of 
mighty  men.     lie  liad  dime  brave  deetls,  was  the 
centre  of  vast  hop(\s ;  was  mighty  now,  though 
for  the  moment  under  the  shadow  of  the  olo\id. 
The  wing  of  memory  waftod  him  again  from  that 
lone  cave  to  the  f  \irsidc  of  th»^  well  by  the  gate. 
Aga'u  (in  fancy)  he  heard  the  sweet  \mi<\c  of 
1  aidenly  voices,  Mgain  he  bent  to  the  suggestions 
of  experience  ;  again  the  patient  camel  knelt,  aoi 
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the  tender  lamb  bleated  j  and  he  was  a  boy, 
leaning  on  that  old  familiar  shepherd's  crook,  un- 
der the  twilight  sky.  The  thought  was  too 
mrch;  and  the  longing  burst  into  irrepressible 
language, — Oh  that  one  would  bring  me  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is 
by  the  gate !" 

Who  is  there  of  us,  who  has  passed  ever  so 
little  beyond  the  period  of  youth,—  especially  if, 
like  David,  our  early  experience  has  been  that  of 
discipline  and  change,  who  cannot  enter  folly,  in- 
tensely, into  this  longing  ?  Who  has  not  had  such 
longings  as  Memory  swept  the  tender  heart-strings 
andbroughtin  low,  sad,  dreamy  melody,  the  things 
of  other  days  before  him?  Who  has  not  bit- 
terly, ay,  in  his  manhood's  sternness  even, — bit- 
terly wept  at  the  memory  of  things  which  only 
come  again  thus, — those  dear  old  things  of  the 
past,  that  lie  far  back  along  the  way  we  have 
come  ?  How  strong  the  feeling  that  apparently 
insignificant  things  will  awaken  !  The  tree  that 
hung  its  branches  over  the  roof  which  was  our 
early  home, — how  would  we  stretch  our  limbs, 
weary  with  ourdaily  strife,  once  more  beneath  its 
refreshing!  How  do  we  ramble  over  the  old 
fields,  revisit  fnmiliar  haunts,  swing  in  the  same 
barn,  jump  from  the  same  mow,  skate  on  the 
same  pond,  or  eat  our  merry  dinner  from  the 
same  tin  pail,  with  the  same  relish  at  the  noon- 
time of  the  winter  school,  slaking  our  thirst 
from  the  same  old  bucket  at  the  same  old  well  ! 
How  do  ail  these,  and  more  than  these,  stretch 
in  broad  vistas  along  toward  the  horizon  of  the 
past  !  and  how  gladly  would  we  sacrifice  any 
thing  of  present  success,  could  we  once  more 
be  children,  ourselves  unchanged  and  all  un- 
changed about  us  !  So  bright  the  mirage  which 
rises  behind  us,  as  we  pause  in  the  stern  work 
of  life,  and  long  for  the  rest,  the  freedom,  the 
composure  of  those  glad  days  ere  care  came  to 
mar  the  long  dream  of  pleasure  ! 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  this  which  we  enjoy, 
of  living  over  again  the  by-gones  of  life  ;  a  de- 
light as  well  as  oftentimes  a  sadness.  But,  that 
it  may  be  truly  a  privilege,  we  must  watch  our- 
selves narrowly.  Indulged  unwisely,  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  false  and  sickly  sentiment, 
to  grow  into  an  unreasonable  and  absorb- 
ing craving,  it  can  only  be  fruitful  of  mischief ; 
for  what  we  crave  is  an  impossibility.  "  The 
bolts  of  the  irrevocable  past,"  will  not  be  with- 
drawn. There  is  now  no  fabled  fount  at  which 
we  may  renew  our  youth.  The  by-gones  cannot 
come  again.  If  you  would  realize  this  impossi- 
bility, revisit,  after  a  long  absence,  some  well- 
remembered  spot, — one  which  has  haunted  you 
in  many  wanderings,  and  has  been  the  Mecca  of 
your  memory.  Though  you  go  back  yourself 
fresh  and  unchanged  in  feeling, — your  heart 
palpitating  almost  audibly  in  its  eagerness  to 
realize  in  vision  once  more  what  memory  has 
kept  so  holy  and  secure, — you  find  that  the  hand 


of  time  has  marked  change  on  every  thing  ;  an 
the  very  sky  above  you  seems  not  of  the  sam 
remembered  blue.  Life  has  been  in  betweei 
you  and  the  things  of  your  remembrance — steriii 
rigid,  exacting  life, — altering  every  proportion 
of  the  past  J  and  you  are  changed,  and  they  arf 
changed,  and  all  is  changed.  I  remember  thai 
one  of  the  strongest  desires  of  this  sort  that 
have  had,  was  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  early  schoo j 
boy  days,  where  I  had  passed  two  years  separate^ 
by  the  ocean  from  my  parents.  They  werr 
dreadful  years  in  some  respects,  and  yet  the; 
had  always  a  peculiar  hold  upon  my  memory) 
In  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  this  onii 
desire  held  its  place,  until,  when  more  thaa 
twenty  years  had  gone,  I  ftlt  myself  upoj 
the  spot.  I  learned  a  lesson  I  shall  not  sooij 
forget.  I  could  not  find  a  familiar  face.  ThI 
old  school-house  was  in  decay  ;  the  broad  field! 
had  shrunk  to  common  pastures ;  I  entered  th^ 
same  house,  and  stood  in  the  same  room  in  whici 
our  four  beds  once  were  ;  and  felt|  that  it  wa* 
desecrated  by  its  single  bed,  and  carpet,  and  pgi 
pered  wall  and  modern  appliances  of  comfort, 
drank  of  the  same  water  from  the  same  wel ' 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  boy  had  gone  ;  tli 
times  were  changed  ;  there  was  no  joy  in  th-: 
re-visiting  ;  and  I  wished  I  had  left  undisturbe 
the  memory  of  what  once  was.  Perhaps  Davi' 
was  wise,  upon  merely  selfish  grounds,  in  refi' 
sing  to  drink  the  water.  Would  it  have  had  tht 
old  flavor  that  it  had  when  he  raised  the  vesst 
dripping  from  the  well,  and  drank, — the  flavci 
that  youth,  toil,  innocence  give  ?  or,  as  it  touches 
his  lips,  would  not  the  clustering  memories  havi 
stayed  his  hand,  and  left  the  draught  untouched! 

Nor  is  it  only  the  impossibility  that  shouh 
make  us  beware  how  we  give  way  too  much  t 
such  emotions.  As  distance  lends  enchantmenii 
so  memory  is  apt  to  flatter,  leaving  out  th 
darker  tints,  and  giving  only  those  which  glov 
with  brightness  j  so  that,  under  any  circumi 
stances,  this  picture  of  memory  is  not  a  sun 
view  of  childhood.  As  one  sometimes,  of !" 
summer's  afternoon,  wonders  that  the  cloud,  1)1 
ing  so  soft  and  fleecy  far  down  the  eastern  skji 
can  be  that  which,  not  long  ago,  hung  its  blaci 
wrath  overhead  ;  so  the  ills  of  childhood,  blac* 
and  fearful  then,  under  the  light  of  our  noil 
westering  sun  have  lost  all  that  made  them  drem 
ful,  and  wear  only  the  mellowed  aspect  of  th 
distance.  Were  the  longing  to  be  granted  aa 
our  prayer  answered,  we  would  find  ourseWej 
bitterly  paid  for  our  folly.  Long  forgotten  panfl 
would  start  into  new  being  and  vigor ;  unhappy 
ness,  grave  and  deep,  again  possess  us ;  triaJl 
small,  but  real  and  vast  to  childhood,  again  last 
us  ;  and  that  which  had  seemed  so  fair,  would  b 
found  filled  with  dust  and  ashes. 

Besides  this  disappointment,  another  more  pel 
nicious  and  inevitable  evil  is,  that  the  craviB 
for  the  past  engenders  or  increases  disconton 
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.fith  the  present.  The  past  of  childhood  pre- 
ents  itself  with  a  halo  about  it.  The  present 
)uts  its  stark  and  stern  realities  by  its  side.  Its 
ron  look  of  command,  its  hints  of  responsibility, 
ts  restless  appeals,  its  inflexible  law,  have  a 
epulsive  aspect,  as  they  come  up  in  contact  with 
bis  f  lir  phantom ;  and  we  turn  longingly  to  it, 
iissatisfied  that  our  way  of  life  has  fallen  into  a 
:)ath  so  little  genial  with  our  desires.  There  is 
lisc^ntent  enough  starting  out  upon  us  in  our 
-ilgrimage,  from  other  causes,  which  we  do  not 
asily  master;  and  it  were  wise  to  abridge  by 
ine,  the  causes  so  fatal  to  our  peace  of  mind,  so 
njurious  to  our  integrity. 

And  there  is  a  yet  deeper  element  of  mischief 
!d  this  discontent.  It  is  a  covert  dissatisfaction 
nth  the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  us, 
.nd  the  kind  of  work  he  has  seen  fit  to  put  upon 
ihe  mature  years  of  life.  In  looking  at  earlier 
lays,  I  find  a  great  charm  was  their  entire  free- 
(om  from  care.  We  were  clothed  and  ftd  by 
ithers  ;  and  they  stood  between  us  and  the  se- 
vere requisitions  of  existence.  Coming  into  ac- 
;ual  life,  we  encounter,  at  once,  care.  We  find 
n  the  threshold,  that  things  are  vastly  changed, 
.'he  protecting  shield  is  withdniwn.  Responsi- 
rtilities  introduce  themselves.  We  are  on  the 
world's  arena  ;  and  on  the  world's  arena  there  is 
10  child's  play.  It  is  the  shrinking  from  this 
eality  of  life,  it  is  the  fear  of  its  demands,  that 
aakes  us  flee  to  childhood  again ;  longing  not 
'nly  for  its  trees  and  friends,  the  water  of  its 
fell,  but  for  that  spirit  in  us,  which  knew  noth- 
ipg  of  life's  bitterness.  And  is  this  any  thing 
9SS  than  recreance  to  God's  demand  ?  Is  it  any 
ihing  else  than  fleeing  from  that  front  rank  in 
he  battle,  in  which  he  has  placed  us?  Is  it  not 
ainting  when  wc  should  hepursuivg^ — deserting 
!ur  calling  and  our  manhood  ?  This  struggle  of 
iife,  would  we  but  see  it  rightly,  is  a  privilege. 

...  We  cannot  be  spnred  from  the  post 
,t  which  a  divine  will  has  placed  us.  Life,  ca- 
acity,  time,  are  not  ours.  Therefore,  w  hen  we 
urn  our  backs  upon  these  obligations,  and  if  we 
ould,  would  go  back  to  the  thoughtless  and  rare- 
'S.S  days  of  youth,  we  are  false  to  our  position 
nd  our  privilege,  and  deniers  of  our  birth-right. 
\^e  make  our  love  of  life  to  C(m.sist  only  in  that 
'  hieh  is  easy  and  selfish. 

There  are  other  mistakes  with  regard  to  the 
ast, — as  when  we  pass  out  of  the  limits  of  our 
wn  experience,  and  speak  of  the  days  of  our 
ithers  as  better  than  these,  calling  these  "  de- 
rnerate  days,"  and  wishing  for  the  ''good  old 
tnes."  This  is  merely  a  scntimentiil  falsehood, 
ito  which  unchastened  longings  betray  «s,  or  a 
resent  peevishness  impels  us.  The  days  that 
re  gone  had  their  virtues  ;  the  days  that  are, 
ave  theirs.  Neither  are  perfect;  and  tochango 
lacos  would  be  to  put  us  on  the  back  track  of 
rogrcss.  It  is  well  to  be  reverently  afl^eeted 
)ward  that  which  made  the  lives  of  our  fathers, 


and  has  entered  into  the  character  of  ourselves, 
and  has  now  passed  beyond  the  bourne  of  a  return  ; 
but  it  is  the  waste  of  breath  and  folly  to  wish 
for  days  that  have  done  their  work,  and  made 
their  mark,  and  passed  to  their  account. 

I  detect  in  myself, — and  suppose,  as  we  ad- 
vance, it  is  very  natural, — a  tendency  to  throw 
myself  back  into  the  past,  and  to  live  there.  As 
years  go  by,  things  about  us  become  more  and 
more  associated  with  what  has  gone;  and  we 
cannot  well  check  the  crowding  multitude  of  mem- 
ories that  force  themselves  upon  us  at  every  turn. 
We  have  no  trusty  friends,  standing  near  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  our  longings,  and  break  through 
the  encamped  host  of  days  and  years  and 
changes,  and  lay  at  our  feet  ag;iin  that  which  we 
crave;  bat  Memory,  with  silent  step,  swiftly 
glides  along  the  deserted  avenues  of  life,  and 
brings  back,  at  our  wish,  the  host  that  had 
vanished,  repeoples  the  void,  rewarms  the  heart, 
and,  even  in  our  sadness,  cheers  us.  Let  us  take 
her  gifts,  not  for  selfish  using  or  vain  repining, 
but  that  we  may  pour  them  out  as  David  did  as 
oblations  to  the  Lord;  grateful  to  Him,  that 
they  have  been,  and  have  passed  into  our  lives. 
In  them,  let  us  have  a  new  call  to  present  duty, 
and  from  them  receive  new  power  for  the  strife 
of  the  future. 

The  memories  that  cluster  about  ''  the  waters 
at  the  gate,"  inevitably  and  largely  affect  our 
lives  and  mould  our  characters.  Jn  every  day 
the  growing  man  detects  their  presence  and  feels 
their  influence.  No  man  can  wholly  outgrow 
them.  They  are  the  infinite  and  invisible  ten- 
drils which  bind  us  to  life's  beginning;  the 
dawn  and  prophesy  of  what  we  are.  Parents 
ought  to  realise  this,  and  so  fill  the  years  of 
childhood  with  that  which  is  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, that  in  the  tug  or  disappointment  of  life, 
the  memory  of  home  shall  be  dear  and  sacred 
as  Bethlehem's  water  to  the  sorc-prrssed  king; 
while  those  who  are  still  young,  should  be  care- 
ful to  lay  by  a  stock  of  pleasant  memories  fortiieir 
retrospect.  And,  when  those  memories  come 
warm  and  gushing  with  their  joys,  or  bending 
wearily  beneath  their  sorrows,  let  us  have  no 
murmurs  or  repinings,  but  put  ourselves  to  the 
pcfsnii  duty  ;  remembering  that  life  is  present, 
not  past;  action  and  not  memory.  Thou  shall 
we  only  have  such  memories  as  elusterod  about 
"the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is 
by  the  gate."  J.  F.  W.  W. 


From  llto  \Vi-«tminntrr  nmJ  i  ore i tin  Qmirlrilr  R<  vjrw. 
SELF-EDIIOATION. 
[Coniinund  (Vont  pus*  7ol.] 

When  wc  see  the  progress  in  inteller'tunl  great- 
ness occasionally  made  by  persons  who  have  had 
scarcely  any  of  the  **  advantages  of  education." 
as  the  phrase  is,  we  must  believe  that  the  human 
miud  is  capable  of  higher  flights  than  these 
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cramped,  drilled  faculties  ever  reach  :  and  if  our 
present  system  were  always  to  be  pursued,  we 
should  rather  say  of  any  one  who  has  risen  above 
the  general  level,  he  has  done  it  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  of  education."  Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample or  two  to  make  the  matter  clearer  :  the 
tale  will  not  be  without  interest. 

"  It  was  rather  more  than  eighty  years  ago  that 
a  stout  little  boy,  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
was  despatched  from  an  old  fashioned  farm  house, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Cromarty,  to 
drown  a  litter  of  puppies  in  an  adjasent  pond. 
The  commission  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least 
congenial.  He  sat  down  beside  the  pond,  and 
begun  to  cry  over  his  charge  ;  and  finally,  after 
wasting  some  time  in  a  paroxysm  of  indecision 
and  sorrow,  instead  of  committing  the  puppies 
to  the  water,  he  tucked  them  up  in  his  little  kilt, 
and  set  out  by  a  blind  pathway,  which  went 
winding  through  the  stunted  heath  of  the  dreary 
Maolbuoy  Common,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
farm-house — his  home  for  the  two  previous 
twelve  months.  After  some  doubtful  wandering 
on  the  waste,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  before 
night-fall  the  neighboring  sea-port  town,  and 
presented  himself  laden  with  his  charge  at  his 
mother's  door.  The  poor  woman,  a  sailor's  widovr 
in  very  humble  circumstances,  raised  her  hands 
in  astonishment.  '  Oh  !  my  unlucky  boy  !'  she 
exclaimed,  '  what's  this  ?  what  brings  you  here  ?' 
*  the  little  doggies,  mither,'  said  the  boy  ;  '  I 
could  not  drowu  the  little  doggies;  and  I  took 
them  to  you." 

The  consequence  of  this  adventure  was,  that 
the  child  returned  no  more  to  the  farm-house  ; 
he  followed  subsequently  the  profession  of  his 
father,  and  in  process  of  time  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  trading  vessel ;  an  honest,  kind- 
hearted  man,  of  sober  habits,  fond  of  reading, 
and  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  possessed  of  a 
few  useful  books.  It  was  in  the  home  of  the 
worthy  master  of  the  sloop  Friendship  that  the 
hero  of  our  tale  first  saw  the  light,  and  a  plea- 
sant home  it  was  to  the  boy,  who  at  his  father's 
return  from  his  vo3^ages  always  found  his  lap 
filled  with  toys,  and  was  fondled  by  all  who  re- 
spected the  well-to-do  proprietor  of  the  sloop  he 
sailed  in.  The  child  learned  his  letters,  not  by 
tedious  tuition,  but  from  having  his  attention 
caught  by  those  on  the  sign-posts  of  the  place, 
where  the  pictures  of  jugs,  and  glasses,  and  ships 
had  delighted  his  eyes.  His  next  step  was  to  a 
dame's  school,  where,  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
his  sixth  year,  he  had  learned  enough  to  form 
one  of  the  Bible  class;  and  here  stumbling  on 
the  history  of  Joseph,  his  heart  was  interested  in 
that  most  delightful  of  all  narrations,  and  he  be- 
came a  reader  from  choice  :  '  he  had  discovered 
that  the  art  of  reading  was  that  of  finding  amus- 
ing stories  in  books  !'  Fortune  had  hitherto 
smiled  on  him,  but  the  bright  gleam  was  now 
shrouded.    One  stormy  night  made  his  mother 


a  widow  and  himself  a  penniless  orphan,  at  ; 
age  when  he  could  hardly  guess  how  much  \ 
had  lost. 

"  I  remember  I  used  to  go  wandering  di.oco 
solately  about  the  harbor  at  this  season,"  o 
serves  the  boy,  when  describing  in  after  life  1: 
position  at  this  time,  to  examine  the  vesse 
which  had  come  in  during  the  night,  and  that 
oftener  than  once  set  my  mother  a  crying,  ] 
askings  her  why  the  ship-masters,  who,  when  n 
father  was  alive,  used  to  stroke  my  head  and  si 
half  pence  into  my  pocket,  never  now  took  ai 
j  notice  of  me,  or  gave  me  anything  ?  She  w< 
knew  that  the  ship-masters — not  an  ungenero 
race  of  men— had  simply  failed  to  recognise  the 
old  comrade's  child  ;  but  the  question  was  on 
too  suggestive,  notwithstanding,  of  both  herov 
loss  and  mine,  I  used,  too,  to  climb,  day  aft 
day,  a  grassy  protuberance  of  the  old  coast  lii 
immediately  beyond  my  mother's  house,  th 
commands  a  wide  reach  of  the  Moray  Firth,  ai 
I  to  look  wistfully  out — long  after  every  one  el 
j  had  ceased  to  hope — for  the  sloop  with  two  strip 
of  white,  and  the  two  square  topsails.  B 
I  months  and  years  passed  by,  and  the  white  strip 
and  square  topsails  I  never  saw." 

Fortunately  for  the  orphan,  when  means 
improvement  were  so  entirely  cut  off,  accordii 
to  ordinary  opinion,  by  his  mother's  destitutioi 
he  had  two  maternal  uncles,  hardworking,  b 
intelligent  and  conscientious  men,  such  as  Sc 
land  has  been  wont  to  produce.  They  pitied  tl 
child  thus  early  deprived  of  his  natural  pi 
tector,  and  set  themselves  to  supply  the  lo^ 
James,  the  elder  of  the  two — we  again  quo 
the  boy's  own  narrative — 

"  Added  to  a  clear  head  and  much  nati^ 
sagacity,  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  and 
great  thirst  for  information.  He  was  a  harne^ 
maker,  and  wrought  for  the  farmers  of  an  exte 
sive  district  of  country,  and  as  he  never  engag( 
either  journeymen  or  apprentice,  but  executi 
all  his  work  with  his  own  hands,  his  hours 
labor,  save  that  he  indulged  in  a  brief  pause 
twilight  come  on,  and  took  a  miles'  walk  or  s 
were  usually  protracted  from  six  o'clock  in  tl 
morning  till  ten  at  night.  Such  incessant  o 
cupation  of  course  left  him  but  little  time  f 
reading  ;  but  he  often  found  some  one  to  re; 
beside  him  during  the  day;  and  in  the  wint 
evenings  his  portable  bench  used  to  be  broug 
from  the  shop  into  the  family  sitting  room,  ai 
placed  beside  the  circle  round  the  hearth,  whe 
his  brother  Alexander,  whose  occupation  If 
his  evenings  free,  would  read  aloud  from  son 
'  interesting  volume  for  the  general  benefit.  0 
!  casionally  the  family  circle  would  be  widened  t 
i  the  accession  of  from  two  to  three  of  the  intel 
'  gent  neighbors,  who  would  drop  in  to  listet 
and  then  the  book  after  a  time  would  be  la 
aside  in  order  that  its  contents  might  be  di 
cussed  in  conversation.    I  soon  learned  to  brii 
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story-books  to  his  work  shop,  and  became, 
small  way,  one  of  his  readers.  My  books  were 
yet  of  the  kind  which  he  would  have  chosen 
himself;  but  he  took  an  interest  in  my  in- 
ist;  and  his  explanations  of  all  the  hard  words 
d  me  the  trouble  of  turning  over  a  dictionary. 
1  when  tired  of  reading,  I  never  failed  to 
rare  delight  in  the  anecdotes  and  old  world 
ies,  many  of  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
ss,  and  all  of  which  he  could  render  singu- 
y  amusing." 

I'his  was  education  of  the  highest  order,  for 
boy  was  won  to  love  knowledge  because  it 
him  no  sorrow,  and  afforded  him  amuse- 
it,  and  learned  to  sift  its  worth  from  the  con- 
liation  of  shrewd  and  experienced  persons, 
fiordingly,  as  we  shall  by  and  bye  see,  the 
e  never  I'.'ft  him,  and  bore  a  richer  fruit  than 
I  harness-maker,  even  in  his  brightest  imagin- 
i,  had  ever  anticipated.  Alexander,  the 
nger  brother,  was  no  less  remarkable  in  his 
,  He  was  a  grave,  observant  man  ;  had 
5ed  some  years  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  had  sailed 
1  Nelson,  and  aided  iu  the  laming  of  the 
rlish  troops  in  Egypt,  till  at  the  short  peace 
802,  he  left  that  stirring  life  for  one  more 
genial  to  his  taste  in  his  native  place.  From 
!  the  young  orphan  gained  a  quick  eye  for  the 
iders  of  creation.  Alexander  was  a  natural- 
-ha^l  many  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  creatures  he 
seen  in  dis^ant  seas,  and  of  their  curious 
its;  and  when,  between  his  hourts  of  labor, 
would  wander  along  the  shore  on  the  crags, 
child  loved  to  join  him,  and  hear  his  talk  of 
).s  and  lobsters,  which  he  was  skilful  in  catch- 
,  or  trace  the  haunts  of  marine  animals,  and 
lire  their  curious  furms  :  and  thus,  while 
lies  was  cultivatino:  in  the  boy's  mind  a  love 
olid  knowledge,  by  showing  him  its  bright 
Alexander  wa^  equally  laying  the  founda- 
,  of  scientific  greatness,  by  cheri^«hing  iu  him 
habit  of  close  observation,  without  which 
hing  important  is  ever  discovered. 
•  I  owed  more,"  said  his  pupil,  when  writing 
ifter  years  of  his  early  tutors,  "  I  owed  more 
he  habit  of  observation  which  he  assisted  me 
'ormiiig,  than  even  to  his  facts  themselves; 
yet  some  of  these  were  of  high  value.  He 
shown  me,  for  instance,  that  an  immense 
nite  boulder  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
.he  town,  known  forages  as  the  Clacli  JMalloch, 
;urscd  stone,  stands  so  exactly  on  the  line  of 
water,  that  the  larger  stream  tides  of  March 
September,  lay  dry  its  inner  side,  but  never 
outer  one :  round  the  outer  side  there  are 
ays  from  two  to  four  inches  of  water  :  and 
h  had  been  the  case  for  at  least  an  hundred 
rs  before,  in  his  father's  and  grand  father's 
s  :  evidence  enough  of  itself,  I  have  heard 
I  say,  that  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land 
*e  not  altering,  though  during  the  lapsed  ccn- 
y  the  waves  bad  so  largely  encroached  on  the 


low  flat  shores,  that  elderly  men  of  his  acquain- 
tance, long  since  passed  away,  had  actually  held 
the  plough  when  young,  where  they  had  held 
the  rudder  when  old." 

Where  is  the  gentleman's  son  whose  walks 
are  productive  of  a  lithe  even  of  the  wisdom  which 
the  destitute  orphan  was  imbibing  from  the  ob- 
servant Scottish  mariner  ?  Ami  yet  the  mode  of 
instruction  is  both  easy  and  pleasant;  for  the 
dull  routine  of  our  so-called  education  is  no  less 
wearisome  to  the  tutor  than  the  pupil,  and  ends 
by  leaving  the  teacher  as  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore  of  Knowledge,  as  the  unfortunate'  youths 
whom  he  has  been  called  upon  to  cram  with  a 
certain  amount  of  scholastic  information.  But 
the  hero  of  our  tale  had  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  amusement  also  ;  he  was  nature's  own 
scholar.  The  woods  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hill,  when  there  was  no  access  to  the  stones  un- 
covered by  the  ebb,  furnished  him  with  employ- 
ment of  another  kind.  He  learned  to  look  with 
interest  on  the  workings  of  certain  insects,  and 
to  understand  some  at  least  of  their  simple  in- 
stincts. 

"  The  large  diadem  spider,"  continues  he, 
''which  spins  so  strong  a  web,  that  on  pressing 
my  way  through  the  fuize  thickets,  I  could  hear 
its  white  silken  cards  crack  as  they  yiehJed  before 
me,  and  which  I  found  skilled  like  an  ancient 
magician  in  the  strange  art  of  rendering  itself 
invisible  in  the  clearest  light,  was  an  especial 
favorite.  Often  have  I  stood  beside  its  large 
web,  when  the  creature  occupie  d  a  place  in  tl»e 
centre,  and  touching  it  with  a  withered  grass 
stock,  I  have  seen  it  suddenly  swing  on  ilie  line 
with  its  hands,  and  then  shake  tliem  with  a  mo- 
tion so  rapid,  that  the  eye  failed  To  see  either 
insect  or  web  for  minutes  together.  T  Iciirncd, 
too,  to  take  esp^'cial  interest  in  what,  though 
they  belonged  to  a  different  family,  are  known 
as  the  water  spider,  and  have  watched  them 
speeding  by  fits  and  starts,  like  skaters  on  ice, 
across  tlie  surface  of  some  woodland  spring  or 
streamlet,  fearless  walkers  on  the  water." 

In  fact,  nothing  came  amiss  to  our  young  ob- 
server, and,  at  an  age  when  very  few  boys,  of 
what  are  called  the  educated  classes,  have  an 
idea  beyond  a  bat  or  a  ball,  or  girls  have  any 
exercise  for  their  minds  but  the  dull  walk  with 
the  nursery  nuiid,  carrying  a  doll  for  a  com- 
panion, this  pupil  of  the  dame's  scIum>1  gained  a 
stock  of  facts  on  which  to  build  after  reasonings  ; 
and  better  than  all,  a  habit  of  using  iiis  senses 
as  a  spur  to  his  intelligence,  lie  di<i  not  merely 
Sffij  he  lookrd  ;  he  did  not  merely  Jirur,  he  lislrn- 
cd;  and  the  inforuiatiou  thus  gained  was  not  for- 
gotten. 

Cromarty,  like  most  old  Scotch  localities,  boast- 
ed a  grammar  school  ;  and  the  boy's  uncles  find- 
ing him  ready  at  learning  what  they  taught, 
were  anxious  that  he  should  have  the  nlurafwn 
which  they,  iu  comiLon  with  the  le.-l  of  the 
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world,  fancied  might  be  there  obtained.  He 
was  placed  in  the  Latin  class,  and  with  four 
other  boys  fairly  entered  on  the  "  Rudiments." 

"  I  labored  with  tolerable  diligence  for  a  day 
or  two,"  says  he;  but  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
me  what  the  rules  meant,  or  whether  they  really 
meant  anything  ;  and  when  I  got  as  far  aspenna, 
a  pen,  and  saw  how  the  changes  were  rung  on 
one  poor  word,  that  did  not  seem  to  be  of  more 
importance  in  the  old  language  than  in  the  mod- 
ern one,  I  began  miserable  to  flag,  and  to  long 
for  my  English  reading,  with  its  .nice  amusing 
stories,  and  its  picture  like  descriptions.  The 
Rudiments  was  by  far  the  dullest  book  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  embodied  no  thought  that  I  could 
perceive.  It  certainly  contained  no  narrative  : 
it  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  not  only  '  The  life 
and  adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,'  but  to 
even  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Anson." 

But  even  the  dullness  of  the  Rudiments  could 
not  now  deaden  the  boy's  thirst  for  books,  or  his 
enjoyment  in  his  communings  with  nature  :  for 
his  childish  tcistes  had  been  formed  t^o  effec- 
tually to  be  altered  by  any  subsequent  circum- 
stances. His  school  learning,  indeed,  availed 
him  but  little,  but  his  real  education  went  on. 

"  My  iiative  town,"  says  he,  "  had  possessed, 
for  at  least  an  age  or  two  previous  to  that  of  my  ] 
boyhood,  its  moiety  of  intelligent  book-consult-  \ 
ing  mechanics  and  trades-folks;  and  us  my  ac-  ; 
quaintance  gradually  extended  among  their  n^p- 
resentatives  and  descendants,  I  was  permitted  to  j 
rummage,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  delight-  'i 
fal  old  chests  and  cupboards  filled  with  tattered  i 
and  dusty  volunicjs.    The  moiety  of  my  father's  ! 
library  which  remained  to  me,  consisted  of  about  | 
sixty  several  works  ;  my  uncle  possessed  about  | 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  and  there  was  a 
literary  cabinet  maker  in  the  neighborhood  who 
had  once  actually  composed  a  poem  of  thirty 
lines  on  tlie  Hill  of  Cromarty,  whose  collection 
of  books,  chiefly  poetical,  amounted  to  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred.    There  was  another  me- 
chanic in  the  neighborhood, — a  house  carpenter, 
who  though  not  a  poet  was  deeply  read  in  books 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  plays  of  Farquhar  to  the 
sermons  of  Flavel ;  and  as  both  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  readers  and  collectors  of 
books,  he  possessed  a  whole  press  full  of  tattered 
hard-working  volumes,  some  of  them  very  curious 
ones,  and  to  me  he  liberally  extended  what  liter- 
ary men  always  value,  the  full  freedom  of  the 
press.    But  of  all  my  occasional  benefactors  in 
this  way,  the  greatest  was  poor  Francis,  the  re- 
tired clerk  and  supercargo. 

An  eccentric  being  full  of  book  knowledge, 
which  he  turned  to  small  account  himself,  but 
which  helped  to  forward  the  education  of  his 
young  companion. 

[To  be  continued.] 


IN  C(ELO  QUIE3. 

BY   BERNARD  BARTON. 

Not  in  this  weary  world  of  ours 

Can  perfect  rest  be  found  ; 
Thorns  mingle  with  its  fairest  flowers, 

Even  on  cultured  ground  ; 
A  brook — to  drink  of  by  the  way, 

A  rock — its  shade  to  cast, 
May  cheer  our  path  from  day  to  day, 

But  such  not  long  can  last ; 
Earth's  pilgrim,  slill,  his  loins  must  gird 

To  seek  a  lot  more  blest ; 
And  this  must  be  his  onward  word, 

"  In  heaven,  alone,  is  res^^." 

This  cannot  be  our  resting  place  ! 

Though  now  and  then  a  gleam 
Of  lovely  nature,  heavenly  grace, 

May  on  it  brightly  beam  : 
Griefs  pelting  shower,  Care's  darkening  cloi 

Still  falls,  or  hovers  near; 
And  sin's  pollutions  often  shroud 

The  light  ut  life  while  here. 
Not  till  it  "  shuffle  off  the  coil" 

In  which  it  lies  deprest. 
Can  the  pure  spirit  cease  from  toil ; — 

"  In  heaven,  alone,  is  rest." 

Rest  to  the  weary,  anxious  soul, 

That,  on  life's  toilsome  road, 
BeHrs  onward  to  the  destined  goal 

Its  heavy  galling  load  ; 
Rest  unto  eyes  that  often  veeep 

Beneath  the  day's  broad  lighc, 
Or  oftener  painful  vigils  keep 

Through  the  dark  hours  of  night ! 
But  let  us  bear  with  pain  and  care, 

As  ills  to  be  redrest, 
Tvelying  on  the  promise  fair, — 

"  In  heaven  there  will  be  rest." 


GENUINE  PHILOSOPHY. 
Joy  and  pain  are  <iiven, — 

In  the  cup  of  human  life, 
Even  as  in  the  April  heaven, 

Smiles  and  tears  are  still  in  strife. 
Think  not  that  alone  thou  vi^eepest, 

By  some  present  tjiief  opprpst  : 
When  in  happy  days  thou  sleepest, 

Other  sad  hearts  long  for  rest. 
If  to  thee  thy  brother  seemeth 

Naught  to  know  of  pain  or  care — 
If  the  sunlight  ever  streameth 

O'er  his  pathway  bright  and  fair  } 
Envy  not  his  joy  and  gladness, 

He  hath  his  own  sorrows,  too  ; 
Oft  he  vv'eepeth  tears  of  sadness, 

As  the  summer  skies  the  dew. 
Happiness  is  all  round  thee, 

If  thou  seek  for  it  aright  : 
Darkness  doth  not  so  confound  thee, 

That  thou  canst  not  find  the  light. 
If  the  humblest  flow  ret  springeth 

In  thp  pathway  thou  dost  tread, 
Unto  thee  some  joy  it  brinsteth — 

Catch  its  fragrarice  ere  'tis  fled. 
Sadly  when  thy  Spirit  sigheth, 

'Neath  its  weight  of  anguish  bowed, 
And  upon  thy  heart  the^e  lieth 

The  dark  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
Look  thou  up  in  faith  to  heav^^n, 

God  will  give  the  strength  to  bear 
All  that  unto  thee  is  given, 

Of  distress,  and  grief,  and  care. 
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When  thy  cup  o'erflowers  with  gladness, 

Lift  thy  thankful  heart  above  ; 
If  oppressed  with  fear  and  sadness, 

Trust  thy  heavenly  Father's  love. 
Thou  shalr  know  each  hidden  reason 

When  thine  earthly  work  is  done. 
Praise  Him,  then,  in  every  season, 

For  the  shadow  and  the  sun  ! 

Home  JournaL 


THE    FATE  OF   SIR  JOHN   FRANKLIN   AND  HIS 
PARTY. 
(Concluded  from  page  704.) 

Farther  Particulars. 

The  Montreal  Herald,  of  Dec.  24tli,  contains 
the  following  highly  iuterestiug  additional  par- 
ticulars of  the  journey  and  discoveries  of  this 
company : — 

The  party  reached  the  outlet  or  estuary  of  the 
river  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  skirted  along  its 
eastern  shore  as  far  as  Point  Beaufort,  but  found 
no  traces  to  reward  their  search.  From  thence 
they  crossed  over  to  Montreal  Island,  12  miles 
distant,  lying  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
■estuary  ;  probably,  in  that  crossing,  incurring  as 
great  peril  as  any  in  the  gloomy  record  of  Arctic 
travels,  pushing  their  bark  canoes  boldly  out  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  forcing  their  way  through 
drifting  masses  of  Arctic  ice  seven  and  eight  feet 
thick.  But  they  were  prepared  to  make  any 
effort  to  reach  the  Island,  which,  as  well  as  Point 
Aigle,  near  it,  had  been  the  places  Dr.  Rae  un- 
derstood the  Esquimaux  to  mean  when  describ- 
ing where  the  white  party  perished  in  1850; 
and  they  bad  the  inoA^ucholy  satislactiou  of  pro- 
curing, on  that  very  spot,  the  fullest  possible 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Rue's  report.  They  also  met 
Esquimaux  in  that  vicinity  who  had  seen  the 
whites,  and  gave  much  valuable  infonruition. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  island  were  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  boat,  whicli  had  been 
partially  destroyed  by  the  natives  for  the  sake 
uf  the  wood  and  the  nietul  fastenings,  although 
there  was  sufficient  left  to  identify  it  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Franklin  Expedition,  one  fragment  of 
wood  (now,  as  well  as  some  other  small  relics, 
in  possession  of  the  Hudson's  B  iy  Company  at 
Lachine,)  having  the  name  Terror"  branded 
on  it,  while  another  has  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanley 
(surgeon  of  the  Krehus)  cut  upon  it,  this  latter 
being  part  of  a  snow  shoe,  evidently  of  English 
manufacture,  being  made  of  oak,  a  species  of  wood 
no  man  accustomed  to  use  snow  shoes  would  ever 
select  for  the  purpose. 

No  papers  or  books,  and  no  human  remains, 
were  found;  nor  was  it  likely,  as  four  years  had 
elapsed  since  this  tragedy  was  enacted  u[ton  a 
low  sandy  beach,  exposed  to  the  storms  of  four 
Arctic  winters;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
either  the  sea  has  washed  off,  or  the  sand  has 
buried  deep  the  unfortunates  who  perished  on 
this  spot.  The  Esquimaux  were  very  friendly, 
•■Old  freely  displayed  all  thoir  treasures  obtained 
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from  the  boat,  or  found  near  it,  and  these  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  oars,  used  by  them  as 
tent  poles,  the  boat  kettles,  the  empty  preserved 
meat  cases,  &c.,  &g.,  but  no  papers,  and  the  na- 
tives stated,  with  every  evidence  of  sincerity,  that 
none  had  ever  been  seen  or  found. 

Everything  portable  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Steward,  and  brought  back,  and 
are  now  on  the  way  to  Canada ;  it  would  be  use- 
less to  recount  them  all,  but  we  may  mention 
bar  iron,  rope  with  the  government  mark  on  it, 
cars  branded  with  the  broad  arrow-,  pieces  of 
bunting,  remains  of  a  flag,  a  letter  holder,  a  step 
of  a  mast,  &c.,  all  clearly  European  and  all  go- 
vernment supplies.     Is  anything  more  wanted? 

The  weather  is  described  as  having  been 
"execrable,"  constant  storms,  with  ice,  snow, 
rain,  sleet,  hail,  thunder,  and  whatever  else  can 
be  conceived  that  is  disagreeable.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  coast  the  natives,  even,  consider  unin- 
habitable, merely  visiting  it  for  a  short  time  in 
summer,  when  the  deer  pass  that  way.  On  the 
l-ith  of  August,  when  the  expedition  commenced 
its  retreat  from  the  coast,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  fresh  fallen  snow,  and  the  ice  was  forming; 
in  fact  winter  had  set  in. 

Few  further  details  of  the  last  moments  of  the 
lost  party  hiive  been  collected ;  we  may  mention 
one  mournful  incident  reportt'd  by  an  Esquimaux 
woman,  who  saw  the  last  man  die  ;  he  was  large 
and  strong,  she  said,  and  sat  on  the  sandy  beach, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  thus  the  last 
survivor  of  Franklin's  Expedition  yielded  up  his 
brave  spirit.  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Stewart 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
from  whence  the  latter  continued  his  journey  on- 
wards to  Red  River  settlement,  and  thence  via 
the  Minnesota  Territory,  to  Montreal,  where  he 
arrived  on  Friday  evening  hist,  direct  from  the 
Arctic  Sea,  after  upwards  of  .^000  miles  traveHn 
;n  open  craft,  and  through  uniii Imbited  regions, 
without  a  halt.  A  few  facts,  taken  at  rand^iui, 
may  serve  to  bring  home  t  )  our  appreei.ition 
what  this  Northwest  expedition  accomplished 
and  went  through.  In  thirteen  months  to  a  day 
the  Iriquois  who  wore  sent  from  L;ichiiie  to  form 
part  of  the  expedition,  returned  thither,  thus 
perfurmmg  in  one  year  the  same  service  that 
Sir  Gei)rge  Baek  got  through  in  three. 

For  sixty  days  and  nights  the  party  saw  no 
fire,  there  being  no  timberon  theGreaf  Fisli  River 
or  Arctic  coasts;  and  during  tho.se  GO  d.iys  they 
travelled  incessantly  in  open  craft  in  a  wrotolied 
climate,  never  had  dry  clothes  or  slept  on  dry 
blankets,  and  never  eat  cooked  victuals  rxcopt  on 
rare  occasions,  when  tliey  made  a  little  tea  by 
means  of  a  lamp.  This  party,  of  1()  in  all,  tra- 
veiled  in  hark  eanoi's  k\o\\  \\  one  ol'the  moM  turbu- 
lent rivers  known  even  to  North  west  voyagers  ; 
ventured  auiong  the  ice  on  the  Arctic  sea,  and  re- 
turned to  their  starting  point  without  iiieoling 
with  a  single  accident  to  person  or  property — 
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and,  withal,  performed  all  that  was  required  of 
them ;  and  had  they  gone  out  four  or  five  years 
earlier,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  lives  of  a  portion  of  Frank- 
lin's party. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  Franklin 
expedition.  Two  vessels, — Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror,— left  En<rland  in  1843,  and  were  last  heard 
of  in  1845V"  Tliey  probably  tried  several  passa- 
ges, but  were  baffled  by  the  ice ;  and  finally  in 
1848,  were  crushed,  probably  in  Victoria  Straits. 
Many  of  the  crews  perished,  but  one  or  more 
boats  got  off  with  the  survivors,  who  took  ail 
the  stores  they  could  collect  and  travelled  south- 
wards towards  the  x\rctic  coast,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
ports.  The  season  of  1819  was  probably  spent 
on  this  dreary  journey,  and  renewed  in  1850, 
when  they  reached  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of 
Fish  river,  but  in  so  exhausted  a  state  that  they 
could  merely  run  their  boat  on  the  beach  and 
crawl  ashore  to  die.  This  seems  all  that  is  cer- 
tain, and  all  that  we  can  ever  know,  of  the  fate 
of  the  Franklin  expedition. — Eveninj  Bulletin, 


RELATIVE  VALUE  OP  LEAD  AND  IRON  PIPE. 

In  all  exposed  situations,  where  pipe  is  liable 
to  bruising,  iron  is  preferable,  if  there  be  no  seri- 
ous objection  to  its  u^e  Iron  rusts  more  readily 
than  lead.  This  propeity  does  not  injure  it 
for  conveying  dry  gases  orp?/re  water,  but  spring 
water  generally  con lains  acids  of  soa.e  kind,  which 
will  more  rapidly  corrode  or  rust  iron  than  lead. 
Most  of  the  compounds  formed  in  the  corrosion 
of  lead  are  washed  away,  while  iron-rust  is  gener- 
ally insoluble,  and  there  is  danger  of  its  filling  or 
clogging  iron  pipes.  The  thick  leddish  "scum" 
observed  upon  the  surface  of  many  sluggish 
springs,  is  the  rust  of  iron  washed  out  from  the 
soil.  A  soluble  sub-oxide  is  first  formed  in  the 
soil,  which  is  changed  to  the  insoluble  red  oxide 
when  it  comes  to  the  air.  The  water  conveyed  in 
pipes  is  generally  charged  with  air,  so  that  this 
red  oxide  would  be  formed  within  them,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  current  of  water  to 
keep  them  clear. 

One  advantage  possessed  by  iron  over  lead  pipes 
is,  that  while  the  salts  formed  by  the  corrosion  of 
lead  are  poisonous,  the  salts  of  iron  are  compara- 
tively harmless  especially  if  the  water  has  been 
for  some  time  exposed  to  air. 

When  carefully  laid  under  the  ground,  lead 
pipes  are  far  more  durable  than  iron  ;  the  former 
often  lasting  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  while  the 
latter  sometimes  rust  through  in  five  or  six  years, 
or  less. 

Old  iron  pipes  are  of  little  value,  while  old  lead 
pipe  will  sell  for  one  half  or  two  thirds  its  first 
cost.  Lead  pipe  is  more  conveniently  laid  down, 
as  it  is  easily  bent  around  large  stones,  and  to  fit 
any  iregularities  in  the  soil. 

Everything  considered,  lead  pipe  is  to  be  pre- 


ferred to  iron  for  conveying  water  or  gases  under 
ground,  even  when  it  is  required  to  be  of  such 
size  and  thickness  that  the  first  cost  will  be  con- 
siderably higher. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 

We  learn  that  a  gentleman  of  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  recently  made  application  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  seeds  of  the  common 
sweet  potato,  with  the  view  of  cultivating  them 
in  his  greenhouse  for  the  production  of  new  vari- 
eties ;  but  this  plant,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
does  not  flower  in  this  country,  and  consequently 
its  seed  cannot  be  obtained.  There  are  other 
species,  however,  such  as  the  red  or  pink  colored 
potato,  from  the  East  Indies  and  th<'  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  the  seeds  of  which  huve  been  brought 
to  perfect  maturity  m  France,  and  new  varieties 
produced  therefrom.  Potatoes  of  this  kind  also 
flower  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  some  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  benefits  proceeding  from 
such  experiments  are  obvious  to  every  one. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  tor  flour  is  very 
dull;  shipping  brands  are  freely  offered  at  $8  25  prr 
bbl.  Family  tiour  sells  at  from  $S  25  to  8  50  per  bbl. 
The  inquiiy  from  retailers  and  bakers  is  freely  met  fat 
$8  50  a  $9  00  for  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour 
— small  sales  at  $6.  Corn  Meal  is  without  demand. 
Pennsylvania  is  offered  at  $3  62. 

Grain. — Wheat,  is  inactive  and  lower;  sales  of 
Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  85  a  I  95.  Last 
sales  of  white  at  $2  12  n  $2  15.  Rye— ^ales  of  Penn.,'- 
I20c.    Corn — new  yellow  at  79  a  80c  per  bu.  Oats 
— sales  of  prime  Pennsylvania^  ^4c  per  bushel. 

,  ANTED— A  suitable  Frienti  to  take  charge  of 
the  Meeting  House  at  the  corner  ot  Ninth  and 
Spruce  streets. 

Apply  to  Richard  K.  Betts, 

297  Filbert  Street, 

or  to  Jos.  C.  TuKNPKNNV, 

N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  and  Tenth  Sts. 
1st.  mo.  19,  1853. 

ANTED,  A  Fen, ale  Teacher  to  take  char^te  of 
Friends'  School  at  Plynioutb,  Montgomery  Co. 
Pa.  ,To  a  person  well  qualified,  this  offers  a  desirable 
situation.  Boarding  at  a  reasonable  rate  can  be  had 
near  the  school.  Address  Thomas  Livezey,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  5th,  1856. — 4t. 

ANTED,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  t  ight 
years  old,  a  situation  in  a  Literary  Institution, 
where  she  can  be  employed  in  some  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  the  child  enjoy  the  privih  ge  of  the  school. 
She  is  a  Friend,  and  "can  give  the  best  of  references. 
Address  C.  W.,  Care  of  S.  Raynor,  76  Bowery, 
New  York. 

1st  mo.  5th,  1656— 5t. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principtd, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MerrihewSi  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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MEMOIR  OF  HARRIET  J.  MOOttE. 
Continued  from  page  707. 

In  the  Spring  of  1829,  Harriet  J.  Moore  re- 
moved with  her  family  to  Baltimore,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting 
for  the  Western  District.  Here  amid  kind 
relatives  and  friends,  some  of  the  happiest  years 
of  her  life  were  passed,  and  she  always  recurred 
with  pleasure  to  the  associations  and  friendships 
contracted  during  this  period.  Change  of  scene 
and  more  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air  stimu- 
lated her  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  invigorated 
her  naturally  delicate  constitution,  yet,  amid  the 
exciting  influences  of  a  new  residence,  opportu- 
nities were  found  for  retirement  and  silent  waiting 
upon  the  great  and  bounteous  "  Giver  of  all 
good,"  whereby  her  spiritual  strength  was  re- 
newed, and  she  was  enabled  "  to  run  and  not  be 
weary,  to  walk  and  not  faint.''  From  childhood 
it  was  her  custom  to  note  passing  events,  and  de- 
lineate the  varied  feelings  of  her  mind,  and 
though  it  is  not  our  design  to  transcribe  very  co- 
piously from  these  writings,  yet,  as  the  exercises 
of  her  spirit  will  be  best  portrayed  in  her  own 
language,  we  shall  give  occasional  extracts  from 
her  Diary. 

"  1st  mo.  8th,  1 832.  I  trust  it  is  from  a  desire 
to  improve  the  fleeting  moments  that  I  am  led  to 
record  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  and  the  state 
of  mind  dwelt  in,  and  I  desire  it  may  prove  a 
faithful  mirror,  reflecting  my  errors  in  full  de- 
formity, and  exhibiting  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  indulging  feelings  and  habits  contrary  to  tlio 
lovely  spirit  1  profess  to  follow  as  a  guide,  and  1 
would  it  may  bo  made  instrumental  to  my  spirit- 
ual advancement  and  progress  in  the  path  of 
holiness.  1  hope  this  day  has  not  passed  wholly 
unimproved.  Fervent  desires  have  been  raised 
for  greater  conformity  to  the  Divine  willj  purity 
of  heart,  and  greater  assimilation  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  goodness.    The  enemy,  too,  has  been 


busy,  presenting  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
lead  from  this  divine  source,  and  whose  tendency 
is  to  spread  desolation  over  the  soul.  May 
strength  be  afforded  henceforth  to  maintain  the 
warfare  so  as  to  repel  the  first  approaches  of  that 
spirit  that  is  seeking  whom  it  may  devour;  hav- 
ing painfully  experienced  that  a  loss  of  true  peace 
has  been  sustained  by  giving  ear  to  its  sugges- 
tions. Oh  !  that  my  mind  may  be  turned  from 
every  external  reliance,  to  a  dependence  upon  the 
Lord  alone,  '  who  is  our  strength  to  suffer,  and 
a  present  helper  in  the  needful  time.' 

10th.  I  cannot  record  a  sensible  progress  in 
that  high  and  holy  path  in  which  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  should  walk,  but  think  I  may  say, 
'  though  faint,  yet  pursuing.'  Not  so  watchful  as 
is  needful  to  keep  the  heart  pure  and  clean.  I 
have  committed  an  error  in  indulging  resentment. 
How  can  a  sinful  worm,  who  so  much  needs 
forgiveness  from  Him  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
refuse  it  to  a  fellow  creature?  0  Father  !  be 
pleased  to  forgive !  Enable  me  to  overcome 
through  thy  power,  and  lead  me  into  that  charity 
which  suff"ereth  long,  thinketh  and  cherisheth  no 
evil. 

"13th.  Had  a  visit  from  my  dear  early  friend 
L.  U.  G-.,  whose  company  is  always  pleasant  and 
instructive;  her  pious  example  and  meek  spirit 
are  worthy  of  imitation.  Unprofitable  discour- 
agement indulged.  I  have  great  need  of  more 
faith — more  spirituality.  IMy  mind  is  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  things  of  time.  Too  much 
insensibility  to  those  of  infinitely  greater  value, 
the  welfare  of  the  immortal  part. 

*  Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 
A  calm  and  heavenly  frame, — 

A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb  !* 

"Iftth.  In  our  meeting  this  morning,  our^valued 
friend,  J.  Livingston,  was  much  exercised  in 
testimony,  applying  with  authority  the  query  of 
the  prophet  formerly,  '  wiio  hath  required  this 
at  your  h:uids,'  ^ho\ving  tlie  groat  importance 
of  a  close  investigation  of  tlie  stale  of  our 
minds  when  thus  assembled,  that  we  may  ex- 
amine the  purity  of  our  motives,  and  b(^  faith- 
ful in  rendering  unto  the  Jjord  that  which  lie  ro- 
(juircs  of  us:  these  solemn  assemblies  «nd  sab- 
bath  day  offerings  being  nn  abomination  unto 
Him,  if  our  thoughts  are  far  from  him,  and  wo 
arc  refusing  his  righteous  government,  which 
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alone  refines  from  sin  and  enables  us  to  offer 
acceptable  sacrifice. 

"  17th.  I  trust  I  am  not  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  responsibility  daily  resting  upon  me,  faith- 
fully to  fill  the  station  in  which  I  have  been 
placed  by  Infinite  Wisdom;  and  I  fervently  de- 
sire that  ability  may  be  afforded  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  wife,  mother  and  friend,  in  a  manner 
well  pleasing  to  Him, 

*  Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  aim. 
Whose  approbation  prospers  even  nnine.' 

<^  18th.  Attended  our  mid  week  meeting.  Oh ! 
that  these  precious  seasons  of  assembling  with 
our  friends  to  wait  on  the  Father  of  Mercies  may 
be  rightly  prized  and  improved.  May  brotherly 
love  and  Christian  fellowship  cement  our  hearts 
in  holy  unity,  so  that  when  thus  convened,  with 
^  one  mind  and  one  mouth  we  may  glorify  God.' 
J.  Livingston  impressively  exercised  on  that  text 
of  Scripture,  ^  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  busy 
and  troubled  about  many  things,  but  *one  thing 
is  needful  -y  wherein  he  illustrated  in  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner  the  loss  sustained  by  those 
who  have  their  hearts  so  engrossed  with  the  cares 
of  this  world,  as  to  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  'one 
thing  needful.'  Presenting  the  view  that  the 
too  eager  pursuit  of  riches  as  the  means  of  dis- 
tinction amongst  men,  was  the  cause  of  the  de- 
elension  in  our  society. 

''19th.  On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day,, I  felt  desirous  to  maintain  a  proper  spirit, 
but  I  find,  upon  retrospection,  that  to  have  been 
more  guarded  and  kept  nearer  to  that  preserving 
Power  which  ever  proves  a  shield,  would  have 
afforded  more  peace.  I  have  been  too  impatient 
under  a  small  trial.  How  widely  different  is 
the  feeling  when  we  have  the  evidence  of  having 
done,  said  or  felt  nothing  contrary  to  that  spirit 
which  breathes  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man.'  Desira- 
ble, happy  state !  With  all  my  infirmities  it  is  the 
jewel  I  pant  to  obtain,  to  witness  a  union  and 
communion  with  Him,  whom  to  know  is  wisdom 
— to  love  is  happiness.  In  the  evening  I  visited 
a  colored  school  under  the  care  of  some  of  our 
young  sisters  who  are  concerned  for  tlie  advance- 
ment of  these  oppressed  daughters,  and  I  was 
gratified  to  witness  their  orderly  deportment  and 
assiduity  to  improve.  A  portion  of  Scripture 
was  read  to  them  at  the  close,  which  appeared  to 
solemnize  their  minds,  and  I  trust  this  laudable 
effort  will  be  blessed. 

"20th.  I  have  enjoyed  reading  the  pious  life 
and  triumphant  close  of  the  late  Henry  Payson. 
It  is  an  instructive  and  edifying  memoir,  and 
calculated  to  awaken  the  mind  and  excite  fer- 
vent desires  to  follow  him  so  far  as  he  followed 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  whose  presence  soothed 
and  sweetened  the  bed  of  death,  and  whose  smile 
was  a  lamp  to  the  dark  passage  to  the  tomb. 
What  is  there  too  near  or  dear  to  part  with  for 


His  sake,  who  thus  supports  and  comforts  his 
people?  Oh  !  that  I  could  be  animated  to  follow 
him  wheresoever  he  is  pleased  to  lead !  That 
shutting  out  every  thing  that  defileth,  my  heart 
may  become  a  fit  temple  for  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
dwell  in.  In  the  afternoon,  my  mind  felt  so 
clouded,  I  was  ready  to  call  in  question  all  I 
had  ever  known  of  religion,  but  I  was  after- 
wards favored  with  a  gleam  of  Heavenly  light 
and  comfort,  more  than  I  have  experienced  for 
days.  Made  a  few  visits  of  charity,  which  brought 
a  peaceful  feeling  over  the  mind. 

"  24th.  A  quiet  day  at  home — I  feel  that 
my  cup  runneth  over  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings !  How  much  I  owe  to  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  all  his  mercies  !  The  re- 
newed conviction  of  my  responsibility,  the  re- 
collection of  time  unprofitably  consumed,  and 
opportunities  unimproved  in  the  service  of  my 
gracious  Benefactor,  is  oppressive  to  my  spirit. 
I  earnestly  crave  for  the  future  to  be  more  faith- 
ful— more  dedicated.  May  He  keep  me  stead- 
fast, in  whom  alone  is  my  strength." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  she  was  made 
an  Overseer  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting  for 
the  Western  District,  in  which  capacity  she  con- 
tinued to  labor  during  the  remainder  of  her  resi- 
dence in  that  city.  About  this  time  she  was 
introduced  into  much  suffering,  on  account  of 
protracted  indisposition  in  her  family.  Her 
husband  had  become  subject  to  repeated  and 
alarming  attacks  of  gout,  which,  from  their  fre- 
quency and  violence,  occasioned  her  great  un- 
easiness. 

1st  day,  29th,  she  says  :  "  My  dear  husband 
still  an  invalid,  perhaps  this  trial  that  bears  so 
heavily  upon  my  spirit,  is  just  what  my  Heavenly 
Father  sees  is  best  for  me,  and  let  me  submit 
wholly  to  his  righteous  will.    In  humility  of  I 
heart,  I  can  exclaim  with  Cowper,  '  Trials  bring  : 
me  to  his  feet,  lay  me  low  and  keep  me  there.' 
Nothing  will  do  for  me  but  to  leave  all  in  his 
hands,  who  will  order  all  things  aright.    No  i 
other  power  can  sustain.    But,  0  Father!  may  ; 
I  ask  that  thou  wilt  deal  mercifully  with  me !  II 
could  not  feel  easy  to  attend  meeting  all  day.    1 1 
might  have  gone  in  the  afternoon,  but  let  weak- 
ness overcome.    The  enemy  of  all  good  was  at  i 
hand  to  take  his  prey,  and  I  am  now  truly  sen- 
sible of  the  loss  sustained,  from  not  keeping  i 
close  to  my  Preserver. 

"  3rd  mo.  1st.  Some  degree  of  light  afforded  i 
into  that  high  and  holy  way,  '  which  the  Vul- 
ture's eye  hath  not  seen,  neither  hath  the  lion's  i 
whelps  trodden  in  it.'  How  peaceful  have  the  i 
paths  of  duty  felt  to  be.  Under  the  canopy  of  i 
that  love  which  embraces  all  mankind,  and  de- 
sires all  may  be  gathered  to  a  state  of  rest  and  i 
peace,  I  have  been  favored  to  abide.  I 

"  2d.    Met  a  committee  to  confer  on  the  ap- 
pointment   of  a  Preparative  Meeting    clerk.  '. 
Though  it  is  considered  one  of  minor  importance, 
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I  feel  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  wisdom  to  di- 
rect. In  the  Lord's  house,  '  the  vessels  were 
all  to  be  holy.^  Oh !  that  we  were  more  spirit- 
ual!  Then,  indeed,  would  our  light  shine  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  would  be  seen  upon  us. 

"  6th.  Bodily  strength  enfeebled  and  mind 
sympathizing.  My  progress  in  best  things  seems 
retarded.  When  will  the  conviction  be  clear, 
that  I  am  advancing  from  stature  to  stature?'  I 
feel  renewedly  sensible  nothing  will  afford  the 
comfort  I  am  seeking,  but  entire  conformity  to 
the  Divine  will.  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  is  my 
desire !  Strengthen,  I  pray  thee,  my  feeble 
aspiration,  and  enable  me  to  yield  unreserved 
(  obedience  to  thy  righteous  sceptre,  that  I  may 
perform  ray  solemn  vows  unto  thee,  and  render 
unto  thee  that  which  is  thy  due.  My  lot  out- 
wardly, is  indeed  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and 
many  opportunities  of  receiving  and  imparting 
good  are  afforded.  May  my  gratitude  more  and 
more  ascend  unto  the  great  Giver,  and  my  zeal 
to  improve  his  gifts  increase. 

"12th.    I  feel  humbly  to  rejoice  in  the  evi- 
dence that  He,  who  is  a  hearer  of  prayer  and  a 
rich  rewarder  of  all  that  sincerely  seek  him,  has 
manifested  his  preserving  power  as  a  shield  and 
a  defence.    We  had  the  acceptable  company  of 
-  our  friend  Jesse  Kersey,  in  our  morning  meet- 
ing.   He  was  engaged  in  a  lively  testimony  to 
J  the  efficacy  of  that  pure  gospel  spirit  which  pre- 
!  serves  from  excesses,  leading  into  that  plain  and 
I  simple  path,  which  is  productive  of  peace  and 
j  gives  content  with  a  little  of  this  world's  trea- 
;  sure.    I  desire  that  these  illuminations  from  the 
I  fountain  of  light  and  wisdom,  may  be  so  improved 
I  that  our  habitations  be  no  longer  in  darkness, 
!  and  we  become  children  of  the  day. 

"23rd.  Poor  and  barren  in  a  religious  sense, 
1  t  have  endeavored  to  preserve  an  huihble,  watch- 
f  ful  frame,  but  self  entwines  around  my  heart 
a  and  would  despoil  me  of  my  peace.  Gracious 
1  Father !  be  pleased  to  enable  me  to  overcome 
f  this  self-seeking  disposition,  and  as  a  poor  sup- 
|i  pliant  lean  on  thee.  Engaged  on  business  of 
r  the  meeting  most  of  the  day.  I  felt  utter  ina- 
ibility  of  myself  to  do  any  good  thing,  without 
'Divine  aid^  perhaps  faithful  obedience  was  want- 
ling.  Henceforth  may  I  keep  the  eye  single  and 
If  the  car  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  Master. 

"25th.  Met  the  Overseers  to  consi  er  and 
I  make  out  answers  to  the  1st,  2nd  and  9th  (|ucries, 
iwhich  involve  important  testimonies  and  close 
«searchings  of  heart,  to  see  whether  wo  are  cn- 
l^deavoring  to  live  conformably  to  the  spirit 
Ithoreof ;  by  which  alone  the  liurmony  and  pros- 
•perity  of  individuals  and  society  can  bo  main- 
Btained. 

■  "  27th.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  day  of  frcc- 
Sdom  to  the  mind,  wherein  it  could  enjoy  all  the 
•pleasing  things  of  sense,  and  there  is  great  need 
Aof  watching,  that  at  such  times  we  take  take  uot 


our  flight  from  the  pure  spring  whence  all  our 
blessings  flow. 

"  How  much  we  lose  for  want  of  a  deeper  in- 
dwelling of  spirit.  We  are  resting  too  much  on  the 
surface  of  things.  I  have  been  instructed  in  re- 
curring to  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  holy 
writ,  of  the  barren  fig  tree  ;  when  it  seemed  only 
to  cumber  the  ground,  it  was  spared  yet  longer, 
and  the  earth  was  loosened  from  the  roots,  that  it 
might  come  forth  bearing  precious  fruit.  Bow 
applicable  this  simile  to  that  dry,  unprofitable 
condition  of  the  mind  when  destitute  of  right 
feeling,  and  how  necessary  we  should  submit  to  " 
the  pruning  operations  of  that  Divine  Spirit, 
which  taketh  away  every  branch  that  beareth  not 
fruit,  '  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he 
purgeth  it  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.' 

"4th  mo.  8th.  He  who  searches  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts,  only  has  known  the  deep  trial  I 
am  passing  through  in  the  continued  indisposi- 
tion of  my  dear  husband.  May  he  sanctify  it 
to  my  soul,  centering  me  more  and  more  in  him- 
self, who  is  the  spring  of  all  our  joys,  and  our 
strength  and  support  under  every  afliiction. 
This  power  can  bring  out  of  darkness  and  cause 
the  heart  to  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as  judgment. 

"  29th.  Oh  !  that  a  watching  unto  prayer 
may  be  experienced,  whereby  the  soul  will  be  pre- 
served from  all  defilement,  and  witness  from  day 
to  day  the  incomes  of  that  peace  which  passeth 
all  human  comprehension.  I  would  continually 
press  forward  to  this  attainment,  keeping  in  view 
the  crown  which  is  worth  all  poor  finite  beings 
can  endure.  May  this  be  the  abiding  sense  of 
my  spirit." 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  given  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  various  exercises  and  trials 
allotted  her  during  her  sojourn  in  l^altimore. 
She  experienced  personal  sickness  and  family 
affliction;  seasons  of  rejoicing  and  times  of 
mourning )  mental  depressions  and  spiritual 
aboundings,  yet,  under  all  circumstances,  we 
find  her  seeking  to  be  endued  *  with  power  from 
on  high,'  and  '  in  heights  and  in  depths,'  return- 
ing *  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  his  wonderful 
works  unto  the  children  of  men.'  We  next 
follow  her  in  her  removal  with  her  husband  to 
PhiladciphiR,  in  the  Summer  of  18)U,  when, 
locating  within  the  limits  of  Spruce  Street,  they 
became  members  of  that  Monthly  iMeeting. 

(To  be  contlnuoH.) 

The  following  is  th«'  substance  of  a  relation 

(riven  by  J.  K.,to  ,sonie  months  .-^ftor  ihe  cir- 
cumstances therein  related  happened,  viz  : 

That  on  thoday  of  the  drcrasp<>rAhr.-»ham  Gib- 
bons, his  (J.  K.'s)  mind  h.id  brrn  iniich  secludovl 
Iroin  interruption,  and  seriously  orrHpiod  in  rr- 
(lection  ;  and  hv'xwg  favorrd  with  .i  slate  of  silonc 
resignation,  composure,  :nid  trust  in  tho  divine 
mercy  under  the  providential  dispo.^al  of  evenlt, 
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he  became  vested  with  a  kind  of  indifference  to 
every  outward  thinor  and  circninstance.  That 
ill  this 
creased 

ing  objects,  in  a  state  resembling  slumber  ;  when 
he  thought  he  saw  x\braham  Gibbons  come  to 


For  Kriends'  Intelligencer. 

On  looking  over  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 


state  laying  down,  the  disposition  in-  |  sufferings  of  Friends,  by  John  Humphrey,  there 
,  till  he  became  insensible  of  surround-  are  several  incidents  that  should  not  be  lost,  at 


least  so  it  appears  to  me.  They  have  never  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  the  readers  of  the  Intelli- 


him,and  enter  into  a  delightful  conversation — of  gencer  will  no  duubt  value  them  when  thry  cora- 
the  kind  they  had  often  enjoyed  together.  That  |  pare  the  high  privileges  and  immunities  we  now 
their  minds  seemed  to  mingle  into  one,  in  the  '  enjoy,  with  the  sufferings  of  our  venerable  fore- 
sweetness  of  harmony;  and  in  the  course  of  i  fathers.  Many  of  the  members  of  our  Meeting 
their  conversation,  Abraham  expressed  as  fol- !  at  Gwynedd  are  the  descendants  of  the  said 
lows:  ''I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection,  ijohn  Humphrey,  and  I  may  here  mention  a  well 
This  world  is  a  wilderness  through  which  we  |  authenticated  tradition  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  (whose 
are  passing ;  but  there  is  a  road  through  it,  and  |  memorial  has  been  very  acceptably  published  in 
an  end  to  it.  I  have  found  a  ray  of  light,  which  |  a  late  number  of  the  Intelligener,)  that  it  WiiS 
I  have  experienced  to  be  sufficient  for  my  safe  ^  his  practice,  when  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
conduct  through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of'  visit  the  ale  houses,  and  similar  places  of  resort 
this  wilderness.     This  light  being  pure  and  |  in  Philadelphia,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  at.night, 


penetrating,  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  darkness 
of  nature  from  imparting  its  influence  to  the 
willing  mind;  it  therefore  only  requires  our 
steadfast  attention  to  injure  our  safety.    I  have 
seen  in  this  light,  that  all  shall  be  cleared  up  — 
I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection.    This  light 
is  all  sufficient  to  conduct  thee  through  all  to 
the  harbor  of  eternal  safety."    The  scene  left  a 
sweet  impression  on  the  mind  of  J.  K.,  and 
seemed  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  he  very  i  Qur 
rarely  lay  down  in  the  day  time,  and  still  more  > 
rarely  slept  in  the  day.    Their  residence  was  ,  " 
about  thirty  miles  apart.  1 
The  decease  of   Abraham  Gibbons,  taking  i 
place  soon  after  his  return  from  the  Yearly  ! 
Meetinoj  in  Philadelphia,  9th  mo.,  1798,  at  a 


and  admonish  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending those  places,  to  return  home  to  their 
families,  where  their  presence  was  needed,  and 
as  good  citizens  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  com- 
munity. Oh  !  what  a  bright  example  for  a 
Governor,  and  what  happy  results  would  still 
continue  to  society  were  a  similar  example  ob- 
served by  an  order  loving  and  law  abiding  people, 
memorandums  proceed  as  follows.    J.  F. 


friend's  house  on  his  way  home,  a  number  of  i 
friends  being  present,  a  conversation  occurred  on  | 


into  the  city  at  a  time  of 
different  sentiments  being  I  (Heb 


the  subject  of  going 
such  apparent  danger 

expressed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  conversa 
tion,  Abraham  expressed  in  substance  as  follows  : 
**In  my  prospects  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and 
the  capacities  of  man,  1  have  clearly  seen  a  state 
attainable,  wherein  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  mind,  would  be  so  calm  and  composed 
under  every  circumstance — so  completely  sub- 
jected to,  and  harmonized  under  the  government 
of  thedivine light — all  its  enjoyments  sogrounded 
in  the  power  of  love — and  every  dispensation  so 
equally  acceptable  for  the  dispenser's  sake,  that 
the  prospect  of  passing  from  time  into  eternity 
would  occasion  no  more  emotion  than  the 
thoughts  of  passing  from  one  room  of  the  house 
to  another,  or  changing  an  old  garment  for  a 


new  one. 


rhicli 


The  every-day  cares  and  duties, 
call  drudgery,  are  the  weights  and  counterpoises 
of  the  clock  of  time,  giving  its  pendulum  a  true 
vibration,  and  its  hands  a  regular  motion  ;  and 
when  they  cease  to  hang  upon  the  wheels,  the 
pendulum  no  longer  swings,  the  hands  no  longer 
move,  the  clock  stands  still. — Longfellow, 


^'  When  it  was  day  light  all  was  quiet  in  town, 
I  took  my  pen  and  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
wrote  what  the  L<.irJ  put  in  my  mind  ;  and  lam 
satisfied  He  directed  my  pen,  to  give  them  a 
citation  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to 
answer  not  only  for  their  injury  done  to  us,  but 
for  their  '  crucifying  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  putting  him  to  an  open  shame,' 
vi.  G,)  and  I  further  stated  that  I 
wished  that  which  they  sent  to  us,  which  they 
called  in  a  scoffing  way  aquse  vita  (the  water  of 
life,)  might  not  prove  to  be  aqua  mortis  to  them 
(the  water  of  Death.)  This  paper  was  senti 
among  them  that  day,  and  we  were  sent  to  the 
county  jail. 

It  may  be  observed  that  some  of  them  were 
never  seen  on  the  bench  again,  and  it  was  not 
two  years  and  a  half  before  the  six  were  in  theiri 
graves,  viz.,  five  J ustices  and  the  high  Sheriff. 

"  W  hen  we  came  to  the  jail,  the  Jailer,  after  hisi 
usual  manner,  provided  meat  and  drink,  and  hd(ii 
it  on  the  table,  and  told  us  he  would  use  us  like 
gentlemen  if  we  would  pay;  but  if  not,  he  would 
use  us  otherwise.  We  answered,  that  we  could 
not  live  long  at  that  rate.  W  e  declined  making 
any  bargain  with  him.  He  swearing  as  he  usee 
to  do,  endeavored  to  famish  us.  However,  we 
strove  for  patience,  and  lay  upon  the  floor  unti 
the  assize,  when  the  jail  was  removed  to  Balla^ 
I  being  lame  was  obliged  to  walk  on  foot  twelv<i 
miles.  If  I  had  brought  a  horse  he  would  hav] 
arrested  him  for  the  fees.  When  the  assie 
came,  we  presented  our  petition  to  the  Jud; 
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who  read  it,  and  delivering  it  back  to  the  mes- 
senger, directed  that  it  should  be  presented  the 
next  day  as  soon  as  he  .«at  on  the  bench,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  The  Judge  read  it  very 
s^erious  and  solid  to  himself,  and  then  handed  it 
to  the  clerk  to  read  in  open  Court.  Twelve  of 
the  Sheri{Fs  men  came  with  their  holberts  to 
guard  us,  and  way  was  made  for  us  to  stand  at 
the  har. 

"  The  Judge  asked  us  why  we  did  not  go  to 
church  to  worship  God  and  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice. We  replied  that  the  time  was  come  that  they 
that  worship  God  according  to  his  will,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  where- 
soever two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  he  hath  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

^'Several  questions  were  asked  by  divers  in 
Court,  some  in  earnest  and  others  in  jest,  but  we 
answered  them  not.  The  Sheriffs  men  guarded 
us  to  the  jail  again,  after  they  had  tendered  us 
the  oath,  which  we  refused.  We  had  a  little 
paper  of  George  Fox's,  which  was  sent  to  us  by 
Friends  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  of  our  suf- 
ferings on  account  of  the  oath.  The  contents  of 
the  paper  was,  '  The  cry  of  the  world  is  swear 
and  kiss  the  Book  ;  the  Book  saith  kiss  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  saith  swear  not  at  all/  We  did 
not  know  how  to  get  it  published,  it  being  so 
pertinent  to  the  times  and  purpose.  We  offered 
a  man  six  pence  to  nail  it  on  the  Court  house 
door,  which  he  promised  to  do,  but  his  heart 
failed  him.  He  returned  it  to  us  again,  saying 
he  did  not  know  but  they  would  count  it  treason 
to  publish  any  thing  that  was  against  the  law. 

"  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  wait  another  oppor- 
tunity. The  day  following  the  Sheriff  and  his 
train  came  to  the  jail,  and  took  from  among  us 
old  John  William,  the  father  of  Kees  Juhn,  a 
short  man  with  grey  hairs  and  long  beard,  who 
was  about  seventy  years  of  age.  He  alone  was 
taken  to  Court.  The  Judge  asked  him  if  he 
would  pay  the  fines  ?  He  answered  in  his  own 
language,  that  he  wronged  no  man,  that  he  was 
a  poor  husbandman,  endeavoring  to  keep  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man; 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
paying  duties  and  customs  to  whom  they  were 
due.  It  was  then  commanded  that  he  should 
be  put  in  a  loft  at  the  other  end  of  the  Hall, 
where  he  was  an  object  before  the  Judge's  face, 
which  (as  was  supposed)  affected  his  heart  with 
pity  towards  the  poor  innocent  old  man.  Ilia 
position  was  huc1\  that  the  Judge  could  not  avoid 
seeing  him.  They  then  brought  up  his  son  Ilees 
John,  and  whih;  leading  him  along,  they  told 
him  that  A/s  falhvr  had  takcu.  tlir  oath  and 
promised  to  iiai/  the  fmc.  How  be  it  he  was  so 
steadfast  in  his  mind  that  they  could  not  move 
him,  although  he  knew  not  what  had  become  of 
his  fatlier.  The  Court  drnuinded  the  fine  from 
him,  and  tendered  him  the  oath,  which  ho  re- 
fused ;  he  was  then  turned  to  his  father. 
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The  next  was  Hugh  Price,  whom  they  en- 
deavored to  persuade  to  do  as  they  said  the 
others  had  done,  but  to  no  effect.  When  they 
saw  nothing  would  prevail,  they  came  in  a  great 
rage  and  fury  for  us  all,  and  brought  us  to  the 
bar.  The  son  of  the  deputy  Sheriff  had  a  quarrel 
against  my  brother  and  me,  which  had  been  of 
some  time  standing.  He  was  pricking  us  with 
pins  in  the  Court.  We  made  our  complaint 
thereof  to  the  bench.  Then  one  of  the  lawyers 
said,  whosoever  abuseth  a  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
the  law  was  to  cut  off  his  right  arm.  He  then,  to 
excuse  himself,  said  that  he  was  searching  for 
treacherous  papers;  with  that  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  my  pocket,  and  found  that  little  paper, 
which  we  could  not  find  a  way  to  divulge.  When 
he  had  gotten  it  he  proclaimed  it  to  the  Court, 
thinking  that  he  had  something  that  would  take 
me  by  the  throat.  One  of  the  lawyers  read  it  to 
himself,  and  in  a  heedless  manner  with  a  forced 
smile  on  his  countenance  handed  it  to  his  com- 
panion saying  '  let  it  go  to  my  lord,  it  will  harm 
nobody.^  It  went  to  the  J udge,  who  read  it,  but 
said  nothing  to  it. 

"  I  perceived  this  to  be  the  Lord's  doings  to 
cause  this  angry  man  to  do  that  service  for  us 
which  we  could  not  have  any  to  do  for  us  for 
money.  We  were  then  released  from  our  fines 
and  imprisonments.  The  Jailer  cried  out,  "  can 
I  keep  men  in  my  custody,  and  have  nothing  for 
their  meat,  drink  and  lodging  ?"  The  crier  cried 
out  Free  men."  One  of  the  Justices  said  before 
the  Judge,  that  he  would  have  us  again  before 
long  ]  but  the  Judge  said,  let  them  go  now." 
The  Judge  sent  to  us  to  know  how  it  was  be- 
tween us  and  the  Jailer,  and  we  made  it  appear, 
that  we  did  not  partake  of  any  thing  that  might 
be  called  his,  except  his  cruelty,  and  that  we  did 
pay  for  to  the  utmost  only  the  floor  which  we  lay 
and  trod  upon.  JonN  HuMrnREY." 

The  memorandums  proceed  with  ''A  short  re- 
lation omitted  in  its  proper  place." 

About  the  year  1663  the  magistrates  of  Mont- 
gomery recommended  to  the  magistrates  of 
Merionethshire  to  employ  a  worthless  man  who 
had  lost  his  estate,  to  *  suppress  the  fanatics.* 
They  issued  their  warrants  to  bring  in  nil  tliat 
did  not  go  to  the  steeple  house,  and  many  were 
taken  in  this  net.  But  other  dissenting  pro- 
fessors who  had  but  little  possession  in  the  truth, 
could  not  stand  the  shock.  They  agreed  with 
the  man  to  give  him  money,  and  they  wore  dis- 
missed; none  remained  faithful  to  their  testimony 
but  Friends.  On  them  they  resolved  to  vent 
tlu'ir  rage  and  cruelty  We  were  hndctMl  up  in  a 
room  on  the  top  of  the  shire  hall.  They  would 
not  alh)W  us  even  a  little  straw  to  lie  upon.  A 
bundle  of  straw  was  stopped  in  a  winilow  which 
was  taken  away,  and  we  all  resolved  to  take 
turns.  One  would  lie  on  tlie  floor  for  a  bol.«5tor, 
and  three  would  lay  their  heads  on  him  to  sleep. 
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thus  we  spent  several  weeks,  and  the  Jailer,  like 
a  severe  master,  came  to  see  us  every  day. 

After  he  had  spent  all  he  had  from  the  dis- 
sen ting  professors,  and  could  get  nothing  of  us,  he 
became  weary,  and  we  were  all  released. 

John  Humphrey/' 

The  following  is  headed  with  "  Some  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  ancient  friend  John 
Humphrey,  taken  from  an  old  manuscript." 

After  I  was  married  I  went  to  Lanwyddun 
in  Montgomeryshire.  There  were  no  Friends 
Meetings  there  hefore  I  came  ;  only  two  cousins  of 
mine  frequented  meetings  abroad.  But  we  set 
up  a  meeting,  and  in  a  little  time  a  great  con- 
course of  people  from  the  parishes  about  began 
to  come,  and  our  meetings  were  pretty  large. 
The  priests  then  began  to  rail  and  rage  against 
us  in  their  pulpits,  declaring  us  to  be  the  se- 
ducers that  should  come  in  the  latter  days,  creep- 
ing into  houses,  &c.  Some  who  were  under  con- 
vincement  could  not  be  satisfied  until  they  might 
hear  the  priest  and  me  together  arguing  the  case. 
1  soon  resolved  to  go  at  any  time.  They  wished 
me  to  come  at  the  time  called  Easter,  when  much 
people  would  be  together.  I  went  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  walked  about  until  he  had  done 
administering  the  bread  and  wine.  Then  he 
came  out  and  went  into  his  own  house,  which 
was  in  the  wall  of  the  Church  yard.  A  mes- 
senger went  in  and  told  him  that  there  was  one 
who  was  concerned  to  speak  with  him  ;  he  came 
out  and  invited  me  in. 

I  said  I  had  no  private  business  with  him.  If 
he  chose  to  come  out  it  w^as  all  one  with  me ;  but 
he  was  earnest  with  me  to  come  in.  I  went  in 
and  he  invited  me  to  sit  down,  and  he  called  for 
beer.  I  told  him  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  as  he 
was  to  me,  yet  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
he  was  concerned  in  his  pulpit  about  my  coming 
to  the  neighborhood.  He  answered,  that  by 
the  reports  he  had  of  me,  I  was  a  broken  mer- 
chant that  came  from  Chester.  I  told  him  there 
was  no  such  thing.  He  said,  howsoever  I  do  not 
like  your  principles.  I  then  answered,  '  thou 
art  as  ignorant  of  my  principles  as  thou  art  of 
my  person,  and  I  have  come  to  give  thee  better 
information  of  both.' 

He  then  said,  '  I  have  a  book  that  doth  dis- 
cover your  principles  ?'  I  answered  that  is  not 
to  the  niatter.  Thou  hast  a  book,  and  I  have  a 
book;  it  may  be  I  cannot  own  thy  book,  nor  thee 
mine,  but  I  hope  we  both  own  the  Scriptures ; 
we  shall  refer  our  case  to  them.  This  pleased 
the  people,  who  desired  it  might  be  so.  He  then 
took  his  Bible,  and  said  he  had  a  Scripture  if  he 
could  hit  on  it  that  fitted.  It  was  Paul's  rebuke 
to  me,  as  much  as  to  Elimas  the  sorcerer,  who 
endeavored  to  turn  people  from  the  faith.  I 
commended  him  and  his  subject  to  treat  upon, 
and  said,  let  us  know  whether  we  or  you  have 
the  faith  that  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints  by 


Paul,  and  let  them  that  have  not  that  faith  take 
Paul's  rebuke.  Then  I  queried,  did  Paul  or 
Peter  or  any  of  the  Apostles  ordain  tithes  and 
offerings  for  the  dead  as  you  do  ?  you  say,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  is  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  sell  it  to  the  people  for  three  pence. 
You  put  a  less  value  on  him  than  Judas  did, 
when  you  sell  him  at  such  a  rate.  Or  had  you 
the  authority  from  Paul  or  the  Apostles  to 
sprinkle  water  upon  infants,  and  by  so  doing  to 
make  them  members  of  Christ  and  children  of 
God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 
the  black  and  the  white  robes  thou  hadst  a 
while,  were  not  delivered  unto  the  saints.  I  will 
allow  thee  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  to 
prove  it.  Many  people  being  about  the  door, 
and  he  unwilling  to  continue  the  dispute  long, 
said  he  would  rather  write,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  declining  memory,  so  we  parted  at  that  time. 
I  have  mentioned  but  a  little  of  the  discourse  be- 
tween us,  as  it  may  be  unnecessary  and  tedious. 

After  a  while  he  wrote  a  paper  containing 
some  queries,  and  on  a  first  day  read  them  from 
,  his  pulpit,  and  told  his  parishioners  that  he  had 
a  mind  to  send  it  to  us,  and  so  he  did ;  and  by 
the  next  first  day  I  returned  him  an  answer  in 
writing,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  a  friend 
before  he  went  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  friend 
desired  him  to  read  it  as  he  had  his  own  a  week 
before,  but  he  did  not  do  it.  The  friend  staid 
until  the  service  was  over,  and  then  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  read  our  paper  as  he  had  his 
own  ?  He  said  it  was  not  fit  to  be  read.  Then 
the  friend  turned  to  the  people  and  said,  mark 
what  unjust  dealing  we  receive  from  your  leader. 
He  read  his  own  to  you  in  public,  but  will  not 
read  the  answer. 

Then  one  of  the  chiefest  women  among  his 
parishioners  said,  if  I  was  a  man  as  I  am  a  woman, 
if  he  would  not  allow  both  to  be  read  in  public, 
I  would  not  sit  under  his  ministering. 

There  was  a  man  who  lived  near  the  place 
where  we  kept  our  meeting;  he  was  building  a 
great  house,  and  had  many  workmen  from  many 
parts.  Upon  our  meeting  day  they  agreed  to  come 
and  disturb  our  meeting." 

It  appears  that  they  came  accordingly,  and 
made  great  disturbance  which  resulted  in  much 
personal  injury  to  John  Humphrey  and  others, 
John  was  stunned  by  a  severe  blow  on  his  head 
with  a  cleft  of  wood,  but  he  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  and  the  perpetrator  fled  the  parts  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  The  account  further 
states,  "that  there  was  another  priest  at  Pennant, 
and  one  of  his  parishioners  came  sometimes  to 
our  meetings,  and  took  books  home  with  him  to 
read.  He  lived  with  his  sister  in-law,  who  was  a 
rich  widow,  and  here  the  priest  daily  resorted, 
and  finding  the  books  in  the  window  it  vexed 
him.  He  took  one  of  George  Fox's  books  and 
wrote  on  a  blank  leaf,  *  How  many  are  the 
signs  and  tokens  of  the  false  prophets  that  should 
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come  in  the  latter  days?  are  not  these  the  Quakers, 
who  like  foxes  and  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
creep  into  holes,  and  into  houses,  leading  captive 
silly  women,  and  who  wholly  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  on  pretence  make  long  prayers.  He 
that  readeth  let  him  understand.^  I  cut  off  that 
leaf,  and  annexed  half  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  on 
which  I  wrote  more  of  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
the  false  prophets,  inserting  the  Scriptures  proper 
on  the  occasion,  saying  also,  He  that  readeth 
let  him  understand,  whether  the  Quakers  or  the 
priests  are  most  like  unto  foxes  and  wolves,  who 
go  about,  and  take  the  lambs,  and  the  fat  geese, 
and  fat  pigs,  and  devour  them  in  their  dens  ;  who 
go  into  widows'  houses,  for  wool  and  cheese,  and 
to  the  fields  for  corn  and  hay  ;  whether  it  be  the 
Priests  or  the  Quakers  let  him  that  readeth 
understand.  This  I  sent  to  the  priest.  I  was 
several  times  apprehended  by  warrant  and 
brought  to  the  assizes  in  Montgomery,  but  never 
put  to  prison  but  during  the  session. 

In  the  year  1679  the  new  act  was  in  force, 
and  many  turned  to  be  informers.  Justice  Morris 
came  to  be  an  informer  himself,  and  writs  were  | 
issued  and  given  to  the  Sheriff,  who  distrained  j 
upon  Charles  .Lloyd,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thomas  j 
Mansel  and  others,  and  took  what  they  could  i 
find  of  their  cattle.  The  said  Friends  sought  a  re- 
plevin, intending  to  traverse  the  case,  to  get  home  ; 
the  cattle  until  the  assize.  Charles  and  Thomas  ' 
Lloyd  sent  two  men  on  two  good  horses,  to  re- 
plevin.   They  went  to  this  Morris  and  showed 
their  authority,  and  he  took  them  to  the  cattle 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  when 
there,  he  took  both  horses  from  them,  he  being 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  both  counties;  the  other 
side  of  the  river  was  in  Denburgshire. 

The  two  horses  were  well  worth  twenty  pounds 
sterling.  In  a  few  days  after,  as  the  said  Jus- 
tice was  going  from  one  place  to  the  other,  on 
one  of  these  horses,  the  horse  stunibled  in  the 
I  river  and  he  fell,  and  was  drowned  before  his  own 
door;  his  warrants  were  with  the  deputy  Sheriff 
for  the  purpose  of  distraining  upon  us  in  Lanwyd- 
duu,  and  we  did  expect  their  coming  every  day. 
Some  yet  were  faithless  and  fearful,  contriving 
some  shift  to  ^oU  some,  and  put  the  rest  under 
the  mark  of  tiieir  landlord.  The  Sheriff's  wife 
was  very  earnest  with  her  husband  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shone,  for  it  was  thouglit  that 
those  writs  which  were  issued,  if  not  soon  served, 
would  be  void,  and  their  term  would  expire.  Tt 
was  this  that  madi)  her  so  eager,  togetlier  with 
the  profits  she  made  of  so  many  cows  that  her 
husband  brought  her. 

But  on  the  day  he  intended  to  come  to  dis- 
train our  goods  lie  was  taken  with  a.  soie  fit  in 
the  morning,  and  his  man  was  sent  with  all 
I  speed  to  Thomas  Lloyd  (about  three  miles  off) 
to  get  something  for  hin>,  but  Doctor  Ijloyd 
was  not  at  home,  to  go  with  the  n)au  or  to  give 


him  any  thing.  But  in  a  little  while  after  the 
man  returned,  ihe  Sheriff  died  in  his  chair. 

Had  Thomas  Lloyd  been  at  home,  and  given 
or  sent  him  medicine,  it  might  have  been 
thought  by  some  ill-minded  persons,  that  the 
Doctor  had  an  evil  design.  However,  the  Sheriff 
had  the  warrants  in  his  pocket  when  he  died, 
intending  that  morning  to  execute  them  upon  us. 
The  night  before,  while  my  wife  was  milking,  she 
said  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  have  these 
cows  to  milk  again. 

The  first  news  I  had  was  of  the  Sheriff's  burial. 
I  did  suppose  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it, 
working  our  deliverance.  Therefore  I  set  it 
down  amongst  my  memorials. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  our  neighborhood 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  living  with  his  parents ; 
and  as  I  was  going  before  him  one  day  in  a  lane, 
he  came  after  me  with  another  person  with  him, 
crying  Quaker,  Quaker,  Quaker.  I  took  little 
notice  of  him,  but  a  few  days  after  he  was  taken 
with  a  sore  distemper  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he 
cried  out  for  pain  and  grief.  I  never  said  a  word 
to  him,  or  any  one  else  that  I  recollect,  of  his 
mocking  me,  until  his  mother  came  to  my  house 
with  tears,  desiring  me  to  forgive  him,  and  to 
pray  to  God  on  his  behalf.  I  was  seriously  con- 
cerned on  his  account,  and  made  many  visits  to 
him  in  his  sickness;  his  lower  parts  were  quite 
benumbed  a  long  time  before  his  death.  He 
died  sensible,  and  I  believe  in  peace  with  God. 

John  Humphrey^  s  letter  to  Charles  Lloyd  ^concern- 
ing his  deceased  brother  Thomas  Lloyd. 

If  these  lines  should  come  to  thy  hand,  I  as- 
sure thfe  they  proceed  from  heart  and  bowels 
that  wisheth  thee  and  thine  health  and  eternal 
happiness.  I  may  say  I  am  deeply  affected  with 
porrow  and  giief  with  the  removal  of  thy  dear 
choice  related  brother,  yet  we  have  good  cause  to 
believe  that  our  sorrow  is  not  without  well 
grounded  hope  of  his  eternal  well  being;  for  his 
love,  life,  charity,  patience,  meekness,  and  modera- 
tion, were  shown  unto  all  men,  who  knew  him, 
verifying  the  testimony  that  the  fear  of  God  wa8 
always  before  his  eyes.  He  was  a  faithful,  com- 
passionate, tender  hearted  man,  who  followed 
after  peace  with  all  men.  He  never  turned  his 
back  upon  his  friends  in  adversity,  nor  rejoiced 
at  the  calamity  of  his  foes.  In  the  time  of 
government  amongst  us,  his  soul  delighted  in 
remitting  rather  than  exacting  ;  many  times  be 
would  rather  say  to  (ho  offender,  go  and  do  so  uo 
ujore,  than  to  the  constable,  stone  him  or  whip 
him  :  so  that  many  of  our  r.ealoJs  judged  liiui 
not  fit  to  bear  the  sword,  because  it  was  terror 
enough  to  evil  doers.  Rut  sure  I  nnj  his  way  in 
remitting  gained  more  than  by  p\inishing. 

Well  might  he  sny  with  Samuel,  Whose  ox 
or  ass  have  I  coveted,  or  at  whose  han«ls  \v.\ve  1 
taken  bribes  to  blind  mine  eyes."  Rut  (^with 
several  others)  he  served  his  country  upon  his 
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own  proper  charge ;  he  never  suffered  the  well- 
doer to  go  without  reward,  nor  the  evil-doer 
without  seasonable  admonition. 

He  was  a  man  that  divided  the  word  aright, 
and  who  knew  how  to  behave  himself  in  the 
house  of  God.  I  believe  his  patience  and 
moderation  vexed  his  adversaries,  who  were  apt 
to  be  soon  angry  because  thev  could  not  with  all 
their  fierceness  provoke  him  to  the  same.  Great 
have  been  his  exercises  since  the  beginning  of 
these  jarrings  amongst  us,  which  he  patiently 
bore,  and  with  sound  words,  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine, he  many  times  stopped  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers,  and  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righte- 
ous. 

God  testified  of  his  gift,  and  by  that  gift,  he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh  among  us.  Let  his  ad- 
versaries write  book  or  books,  and  keep  to  truth. 
I  know  his  Friends  need  not  be  ashamed  to  carry 
them  on  their  shoulders.  I  walked  in  society 
with  him  about  thirty  five  years,  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  the  man  that  sought  himself, 
but  what  honor,  profit,  praise,  or  favor,  were  due 
to  him,  on  account  of  his  practice,  parts  or  edu- 
catiim,  he  always  sacrificed  to  truth's  service,  that 
the  least  member  in  the  body  might  be  an  equal 
sharer  with  himself  of  the  same. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity  (Wales)  that  can  witness  with  me  :  that 
God  made  him  many  times  instrumental  in  stop- 
ping the  mouths  of  greedy  lions,  and  quenching 
the  violence  of  persecution,  even  "  when  the 
blast  of  the  terrible  one  was  as  a  storm  against 
the  wall."  He  has  many  times  been  the  means 
of  opening  the  prison  doors  to  the  needy,  and  to 
tell  the  captives  to  go  free,  and  he  has  wrested 
the  prey  out  of  the  paw  of  the  greedy  bear. 

I  know  there  are  many  monuments  of  his  vir- 
tuous and  pious  life  amongst  you  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  so  that  I  need  not  repeat  them  to 
thee  nor  to  Friends  generally  in  Wales.  But 
finding  myself  obliged  to  give  this  brief  account 
of  his  life  and  death  amongst  us,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  from  the  time  he  came  to 
these  American  parts,  to  the  l^ist  half  hour  of  his 
life.  He  departed  with  these  words,  "  Farewell 
John,  farewell  Friends  all  at  once." 

John  Humphrey. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

From  data  politely  furnished  us  by  D.  J. 
Browne,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  the 
Agricultural  Division  of  the  Patent  Office,  we 
make  up  the  following  estimate  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Products,  &c.  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1855.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
have  under,  rather  than  over-estimated  the  yield, 
as  well  as  the  prices  obtained  : 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Valuation.  ' 
Indian  Corn  600,000,000  bush,  at  GO  c. 

Wheat  165,000,000  bush  at  $1.50, 

Rye  14.000  000,  bush,  at  $i 

Barley  6,600,000  bush,  at  90c 

Oats  170,000,000  bush,  at  40c 

Buckwheat  10,000.000  bush  at  50c 

Potatoes  (all  sorts)  110,000  000  bush  at  SY^c 
Flaxseed  58,000  bush,  at  $1,25 

Beans  and  Peas,  9,500,000  bush,  at  §2 
Clover  and  grass  seed  1,000,000  bush,  at  $3 


Rice 
Sugar  (cane) 
Sugar  (maple) 
Molasses 
Wine 
Hops 

Orchard  products 

Garden  products 

l^obacco 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Flax 

Hay  and  fodder 
Pasturaire 


250,000,000  p^mnds  at  4c 
505.000.000  pounds  at  7c 
34,000,000  pounds  at  8  c 
14,000,000  gallons  at  30c 
2,.500,000  gallons  at  fl 
3,500,000  pounas  at  15c 


190,000,000  pounds  at  10c 
1  700,000.000  pounds  at  8c 
34,.500  tons  at  $100 
800.000  pounds  at  10c 
16,000,000  tons  at  $10 


Petal  value. 
$360,300,000 
.  247,500,000 
14,000,000 
5,940,000 
68,000,000 
5,000,000 
41,250,000 
72,500 
19  000,000 
3,000.000 
10,000,000 
35,350,000 
2,720,000 
4,200,000 
2.500  000 
525,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 
19.000,000 
136,000,000 
3,450,000 
80,000 
160,00.0000 
143,000,000 


DOMESTIC    ANIMALS    AND   ANLMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Valuation.  Total  value. 

21,000,000  at  $20  each  420,000,000 


Horned  Cattle 
Horses,  asses,  and 

mules 
Sheep 
Swine 
Poultry 

Slaughtered  anima 
Butter  &  Cheese 
Milk  (exclusive  of 
that  used  for  but- 
ter and  cheese.) 
Wool 

Beeswax  &  Hon«y 
"ilk  cocoons 


5,100,000 
23.500,000 
32,000,000 


at  60  eaeh 
at  2  each 
at  5  each 


500,000,000  pounds  at  15c 


1,000,000,000 
60,000  000 
16  000,000 
5,000 


gallons  at  10c 
pounds  at  35c 
pounds  at  15c 
pounds  at  $1 
Waahinf/ton 


306,fi00,0;)0 
47,000,000 

160,000,000 
20,000,000 

200,000,060 
75,000,000 


100,000,000 
21,000,000 
2,400,000 
5,000  4 
Union. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  2,  1856. 

We  would  remind  Friends  that  the  Spring  ■ 
Term  of  the  Central  School  will  commence  with 
the  first  day  of  next  month. 

Those  having  daughters  to  educate,  cannot, 
we  think,  do  better  than  place  them  in  this 
School.  The  Teachers  are  well  qualified  to  in- 
struct, have  had  much  experience  and  have  given 
general  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  been  placed 
under  their  care. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies,  which  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  filled  with  the  children  of  Friends. 


Married,— Or  Fifth  day  the  24th  ult.,  Edward 
T.  Bellah,  of  Brandywine  Hundred,  to  Sarah  T., 
daughter  of  John  Richardson,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth  day  evening! 
next,  the  1 3th  inst.,  at  7^  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Philada.j  2d  mo.  2d,  1856. 
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From  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterlj  Review. 
SELF-EDUCATION. 
[Continued  from  page  718.] 

^'There  were  several  other  branches  of  ray  edu- 
cation going  on  outside  the  pale  of  the  school," 
continues  the  subject  of  our  biography,  in 
which  though  I  succeeded  in  amusing  myself,  T 
was  no  trifler.  The  shores  of  Cromarty  are 
strewed  over  with  water-rolled  fragments  of  the 
primary  rocks,  derived  chiefly  from  the  west 
during  the  ages  of  the  bolder  clay ;  and  I  soon 
learned  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  sauntering  over 
the  various  pebble  beds  when  shaken  up  by  re- 
cent storms,  and  in  learning  to  distinguish  their 
various  components." 

"  Uncle  Sandy"  was  a  sawyer,  and  a  man  of 
taste  moreover,  for  his  saw-pit  was  always  fixed 
in  some  picturesque  and  sheltered  spot ;  and  here 
the  sometimes  truant  boy  delighted  to  ramble, 
and  return  to  his  kind  uncle  with  the  result  of 
his  expeditions,  or  accompany  him  in  a  walk 
when  his  work  was  over.  The  school  learning 
went  on  but  slowly,  but  then  his  real  education 
was  every  day  becoming  more  important  to  the 
future  life  of  the  boy,  whose  mind  was  rapidly 
receiving  the  impressions  which  were  to  influence 
it  forever.  The  cliffs  about  Cromarty,  contained 
much  that  was  curious  and  exciting  to  the  in- 
quisitive mind  of  a  child  ;  there  were  caves  of 
great  size,  in  one  of  which  the  calcareous  matter 
with  which  the  water  which  dropped  from  the 
roof  was  impregnated,  formed  stalactites  and  other 
incrustations  ;  and  another  of  them,  entitled  the 
Doo-cot  cave,  from  affording  shelter  to  a  number 
of  wild  pigeons,  became  the  scene  of  an  adven- 
ture calculatvid  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  one  so  young.  One  of  his  school- 
fellows had  to  a  certain  degree  been  won  over  to 
his  tastes,  and  occasionally  shared  in  his  explor- 
ing expeditions  ;  the  account  of  that  he  gives  to 
the  Doo-cot,  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  what  the 
self-educated  boy  became  capable  of  in  after 
life. 

''It  was  on  a  pleasant  spring  morning,"  says 
he,  that  with  my  little  curious  friend  beside 
me,  T  stood  on  the  beaeli  opposite  the  eastern 
promontory,  that  with  its  stern  granite  wall  bars 
access  for  ten  days  out  of  every  "fourteen  to  the 
wonders  of  the  Doo-cot.  'Twas  hard  tO  be  dis- 
appointed, and  the  cave  so  near.  The  tide  was 
a  low  neap,  and  if  vrc  wanted  a  passage  dry-shod, 
it  behooved  us  to  wait  for  at  Icnst  a  week  ;  but 
neither  of  us  understood  the  philosophy  of  neap 
tide  at  that  period." 

An  1  the  adventurous  passage  was  accordingly 
made.  The  two  ciiildren  stood  alone  in  the  Doo- 
cot,  and  enjoyed  their  success.  "  Tho  first  few 
hours  wcro  hours  of  sheer  enjoyment.  The  lar- 
ger cave  proved  a  mine  of  marvels  ;  and  wo  found 
a  great  deal  additional  to  wonder  at  on  tho  slope 
beneath  the  precipices,  and  along  tho  piece  of 
rocky  sea  beach  in  front.    Wo  succeeded  in  dis- 


covering for  ourselves,  the  creeping  dwarf  bushes 
that  told  of  the  blasting  influence  of  pea-.'<pray  ; 
the  pale  yellow  honey-suckle  that  we  had  never 
seen  before,  save  in  gardens  and  shrubberies;, 
aiad  on  a  deeply  shaded  slope  that  leaned  against 
one  of  the  steeper  precipices,  we  detected  the 
sweet  scented  woodroof  of  the  flower-pot  and 
]^arterre,  with  its  pretty  verticcilate  leaves,  and 
its  white  delicate  flowers.    There  too,  immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  the  deeper  cave,  where  a 
small  stream  came  pattering  in  d^etached  drops 
from  the  over-beetling  precipice  above,  like  the 
first  drops  of  a  heavy  thunder  shower,  we  found - 
the  hot,  bitter  scurvy-grass  which  tl  e  great  Cap- 
tain Cook  had  used  on  his  voyages;  above  all, 
^/iere  were  the  caves  with  their  pigeons,  white, 
variegated  and  blue.     And  their  mysterious 
depths  in  whieli  plants  hardened  into  stone,  and 
water  became  marble.    The  long  telescopic  pros- 
pect of  the  sparkling  sea,  as  viewed  front  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cave,  while  all  around  was  dark 
as  midnight;  the  sudden  gleam  of  the  sea-gull, 
seen  for  a  moment  from  the  recess  as  it  flitters 
past  in  the  sunshine,  the  black  heaving  bulk  of 
the  grampus  as  it  threw  its  slender  jets  of  spray, 
and  then  turning  downwards  displayed  its  glossy 
back  and  vast  angular  fin;  even  the  pigeons  as  they 
shot  whizzing  by,  one  moment  scarce  visible  in 
the  gloom,  the  next  radiant  in  the  light,  all  ac- 
quired a  new  intrest  from  the  peculiarity  of  tho 
setting  in  which  we  saw  them,  and  it  was  long 
ere  Wf^  tired  of  seeing  and  admiring.    It  did 
seem  rather  ominous,  however,  and  perhaps  some- 
what supernatural  to  boot,  that  about  an  hour 
after  noon,  the  tide,  while  there  was  yet  a  full 
fathom  below  the  brow  of  the  promontory,  ceased 
to  fall,  and  then  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
space,  began  actually  to  creep  upwards  on  the 
beach.    But  first  hoping  that  there  might  bo 
some  mistake  in  the  matter,  which  tho  evening 
tide  would  not  fail  to  rectify,  we  continued  to 
amuse  ourselves  and  to  hope  on.    Hour  after 
hour  passed,  lengthening  as  the  shadows  length- 
ened, and  yet  the  tide  still  rose.    The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  precipices,  and  all  was  jrloom 
along  their  base,  and  double  gloom  in  their  eaves, 
but  their  rugged  brows  still  caught  the  glare  of 
the  evening.    The  sea-gull  sprang  upward  from 
where  he  floated  on  the  ripple,  the  dusky  cor- 
morant flitted  past  to  his  whitened  shelf  on  the 
precip  CO,  the  pigeons  came  whizxing  (hnvnwards 
from  the  uplands,  and  every  creature  that  had 
wings,  ujado  use  of  them  in  speeding  homewards; 
but  neither  my  con)pauion  nor  I  had  any,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  homo  without 
them.    Wo  ntade  dosporate  efforts  to  scale  tho 
precipices,  antfon  twosoveral  occasions  (Succeeded 
in  reaching  midway  slielves  among  the  oragj*, 
where  the  sparrow-liuwk  atid  the  raven  build  ; 
but  tho\igh  we  had  climbed  well  enough  to  ren- 
der our  return  a  matter  of  bare  possibility,  there 
was  no  lux^sibili'y  whntevor  of  getting  further  up, 
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and  so  as  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the  precari- 
ous footini!;  became  every  moment  more  doubtful 
and  precarious  still,  we  had  just  to  give  up  in 
despair.  Would'nt  care  for  myself,'"'  said  the 
poor  little  fellow,  "  if  it  were  not  for  my  mother; 
but  what  will  my  mother  say  ?"  We  retreated 
together  into  one  of  the  drier  and  shallower 
caves,  and  clearing  a  little  spot  of  its  rough  stones, 
and  then  groping  along  the  rocks  for  the  dry 
grass  that  in  the  spring  hangs  from  them  in 
withered  tuffcs,  we  formed  to  ourselves  a  most 
uncomfortable  bed  and  lay  down  in  each  other's 
arms.  The  night  was  stormy,  but  towards  mid- 
night the  sky  cleared,  the  wind  fell,  and  the 
moon  in  her  last  quarter  rose  red  like  a  mass  of 
heated  iron  out  of  the  sea.  We  crept  down  in 
the  uncertain  light  over  the  rough  slippery  crags, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  tide  had  not  fallen  suf- 
ficiently to  yield  us  a  passage,  but  we  found  the 
waves  chafing  among  the  rocks  just  where  the 
tide  line  had  rested  twelve  hours  before,  and  a 
full  fathom  of  sea  overleaping  the  base  of  the 
promontory.  A  glimmering  idea  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  condition  at  length  crossed  my 
mind.  It  was  not  the  imprisonment  of  a  tide 
to  w^hich  we  had  consigned  ourselves  ;  it  was  im- 
prisonment for  a  week  !  There  was  little  comfort 
in  the  thought,  arising  as  it  did  amid  the  chill 
and  terrors  of  a  dreary  midnight :  and  I  looked 
wistfully  on  the  sea  as  our  only  path  of  escape. 
There  was  a  vessel  crossing  the  w^ake  of  the 
moon  at  the  time,  scarce  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  assisted  by  my  companion,  I  began  to 
shout  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  in  the  hope  of 
being  heard  by  the  sailors.  We  saw  her  dim 
bulk  falling  slowly  athwart  the  red  glittering 
belt  of  light  that  had  rendered  her  visible,  and 
just  as  we  lost  sight  of  her  forever,  we  could 
hear  an  indistinct  sound  mingling  with  the  dash 
of  the  waves,  the  shout  in  reply  of  the  startled 
helmsman:  we  waited  on  and  on,  now  shouting 
by  turns,  and  now  shouting  together,  but  there 
was  no  second  reply ;  and  at  length  losing  hope 
we  again  groped  our  way  back  to  our  comfortless 
bed,  just  as  the  tide  again  turned  on  the  beach, 
and  the  waves  began  to  roll  upwards  higher  and 
higher  at  every  dash.'' 

At  length  the  two  children  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  position  by  some  boatmen,  who, 
hearing  that  two  little  boys  were  missing  that 
had  been  seen  among  the  crags,  went  in  search 
of  them.  But  what  a  lesson  had  these  boys  re- 
ceived of  the  great  forces  of  nature  !  Where 
again,  we  may  ask,  is  the  gentleman's  son  who 
ever  gains  such,  or  has  any  inducement  to  wish 
to  know  anything  of  them  ;  and  without  the  wish 
to  know,  who  ever  profited  to  any  extent  by  the 
information  afi"orded  him.  The  young  explorers 
of  the  Doo-cot,  on  the  contrary,  after  such  an 
experience,  could  hardly  have  avoided  speculating 
on  the  causes  of  tides  and  their  phenomena.  We 
are  not  going  toreccommend  that  children  should 


be  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  such  an  adventure; 
but  we  do  say,  that,  as  schools  for  high  as  well 
as  low  are  at  present  constituted,  the  youth 
placed  there  have  their  faculties  cramped  by 
being  debarred  from  that  free  intercourse  with 
Nature  and  with  Man  which  forms  the  true  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race.  The  child  who  never 
mixes  with  any  who  know  more  than  himself, 
has  but  small  chance  for  improvement ;  but  the 
child  who  only  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
superiors  in  intellect  and  information  by  severe 
treatment  and  harsh,  dry  lessons,  has  none.  He 
learns  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  book,  and  does 
not  even  wish  to  gain  acquirements  which  ren- 
der the  possessor  (according  to  his  childish 
notions)  quite  as  disagreeable  as  he  is  wise. 
When  a  pupil  of  one  of  our  ragged  schools  had 
been  roughly  treated  by  one  of  his  teachers,  he 

enquired  of  another  if  Mr.   would  go  to 

heaven  ?  "  I  hope  so  certainly,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Then,"  said  the  boy,  I  shall  not  come  to, 
school  any  more,  for  I  do  not  w^ant  to  go  to  hea- 
ven. ''Children  trained  to  more  politeness  will 
not  speak  out  so  bluntly  as  this  young  vagabond, 
but  they  wiU  think  thus  :  and  the  school  boy 
who  has  been  flogged  into  learning  by  a  man 
whose  learning  is  the  only  title  shown  him  for 
his  respect,  will  probably  eschew  the  character 
of  a  learned  man  from  that  time  forth.  Strictly 
speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  self-education, 
for  it  would  hardly  need  the  experiment  of 
Psammeticus  to  know  that  the  brain  and  intel- 
lect will  not  develop  themselves  without  the  aid 
of  external  circumstances;  but  then  let  these  ex- 
ternal circumstances  be  freely  used  ;  they  form 
the  education  of  the  Creator,  and  will  bear  richer 
fruit  than  the  pinched  dole  of  cultivation  now 
afforded.  As  the  boy,  whose  course  of  training 
we  have  watched,  grew  up,  his  taste  for  the  ob- 
servations of  nature  received  fresh  aliment  from 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  abode  of  some  of  his 
mother's  relatives  in  the  Highlands;  and  one  of 
his  cousins  who,  like  himself,  was  eager  for 
knowledge,  had  so  much  won  upon  his  liking, 
that  when  the  time  came  for  choosing  a  handi- 
craft that  which  might  afford  him  a  maintenance, 
he  chose  the  trade  of  his  favorite  ceusin,  that  of 
a  mason,  because  the  winter,  when  masonry  is  at 
a  stand,  afforded  time  for  reading  and  improve- 
ment. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  master,  and 
amid  the  rude  journeymen  with  whom  he  was 
thus  brought  in  contact  it  might  be  justly  feared 
he  would  learn  evil  habits  and  forget  the  lessons 
of  his  wise  uncles;  but  these  lessons  had  not  been 
dull  dogmatic  instructions;  they  had  woven  them- 
selves into  his  very  nature,  and  the  drunkenness 
and  wild  life  of  his  companions  only  disgusted 
him.  He  had  communed  with  God  in  his  works, 
and  could  not  sink  himself  into  the  companion 
of  brawling  profligates.  His  money,  when  he 
got  any,  was  laid  by  to  buy  books  ;  his  hours  of 
recreation,  when  he  could  enjoy  such,  were 
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spent  like  his  boyish  life,  in  rambling  among  the 
rocks,  and  the  district  in  which  he  resided  abound- 
ing in  fossils,  gave  him  ample  food  for  thought. 
Need  we  now  name  the  hero  of  our  tale  ?  The 
thoughtful  boj,  the  sober  and  industrious  stone- 
mason, was  no  other  than  Hugh  Miller,  the 
chronicler  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  whose 
name  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the  science 
of  Geology  is  studied,  and  whose  life  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  difference  between  real 
fruit-bearing  education  and  that  spurious  pro 
duction  which  is  cultivated  in  our  schools  for 
the  maintenance  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  true  religion  and  virtue. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  tracing  his 
after  career  with  the  same  minuteness  as  his 
childhood.  His  manly  years,  it  is  already  known, 
have  not  belied  the  promise  of  his  boyhood  ;  and 
the  tale  of  his  almost  unassisted  struggles  to 
support  himself  in  independence,  and  pursue  his 
favorite  studies  at  the  same  time,  forms  a  singu- 
larly interesting  and  instructive  narrative,  which 
ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  know  how 
much  may  be  done  without  the  schoolmaster,  or 
rather,  who  wish  to  see  what  the  schoolmaster 
ought  to  do  to  produce  such  results. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


THE  PURITANS. 

Extract  from  an  Oration  delivered  at  Plymouth,  12th 
month,  21,  1855,  by  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

A  constitutional  alteration  is  often  necessary 
to  secure  a  desirable  social  improvement :  but 
such  an  alteration  cannot  be  made  without  a 
previous  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  State, 
and  even  of  opinion  in  surrounding  States;  for 
nations  are  social  persons  and  members  of  a 
universal  Commonwealth.  Habit  resists  such 
changes.  Timidity,  though  looking  forward,  is 
short-sighted  ;  and,  with  far-sighted  veneration, 
which  always  looks  backward,  opposes  such 
changes.  Laws,  however  erroneous,  or  however 
arbitrarily  established,  acquire  a  supposed  sanc- 
tity from  the  ceremony  of  their  enactment,  and 
derive  great  strength  from  protracted  acquies- 
cence. In  a  despotic  State,  no  subject  can  move 
changes.  In  a  free  one,  each  member  may  op- 
pose, and  opponents  more  easily  combine  than 
advocates.  Ambition  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
States.  It  is  blind  to  defects  and  dangers,  while 
hurrying  them  on  in  careers  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement.  The  personal  interests  and 
ambitions  of  many  ofTective  members  of  the 
State  cling  to  its  institutions,  however  erroneous 
or  injurious,  and  protect  them  against  innova- 
tion. K(!form  can  only  appeal  to  reason  and 
conscience.  Conservatism  arouses  prejudice, 
cupidity,  and  fear,  and  adroitly  excites  ajid  di- 
rects hatred  against  the  person  of  the  reformer. 
Retaliation,  too,  naturally  follows;  and  so  the 
controversy,  which  properly  ought  to  bo  u  pub- 


lic and  dispassionate  one,  changes  imperceptibly 
into  a  heated  conflict  of  factions. 

Humanity  and  benevolence  are  developed  only 
with  increasing  knowledge  and  refinement. 
Hence,  castes  and  classes  long  remain ;  and 
these,  although  all  equally  interested  in  a  pro- 
posed melioration,  are,  by  an  artful  direction  of 
their  mutual  antipathies,  made  to  defeat  it  by 
their  implacable  contentions.  Material  interests 
are  immediately  roused  and  combined  in  opposi- 
tion, because  they  suffer  from  the  least  disturb- 
ance. The  benefits  of  a  social  change  are  more 
distant,  and  therefore  distrusted  and  undervalued. 
The  law  of  progress  certainly  does  not  require 
changes  of  institutions  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
public  calamities,  or  even  of  great  private  incon- 
veniences. But  that  law  is,  nevertheless,  inex- 
orable. A  necessary  reformation  will  have  its 
way — peacefully  if  favored,  violently  if  resisted. 
In  this  sense,  the  Founder  of  Christianity  con- 
fessed that  he  had  come  upon  the  earth  to  bring, 
not  paace,  but  a  sword.  Revolutions  are  not 
divinely  appointed  attendants  of  progress,  nor  is 
liberty  necessarily  born  of  social  convulsion,  and 
baptised  with  blood.  Revolutions,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  natural  penalties  for  unwise  persis- 
tence in  error,  and  servile  acquiescence  in  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  Such  revolutions,  moreover, 
are  of  doubtful  success.  Most  men  engage 
readily  enough  in  civil  wars,  and  for  a  flash  are 
hot  and  active;  but  they  cool  from  natural  un- 
steadiness of  temper,  and  abandon  their  objects, 
and,  destitute  alike  of  principle,  honor  and  true 
courage,  betray  themselves,  their  associates,  and 
even  their  cause,  however  just  or  sacred. 

It  is  a  sure  way  of  promoting  knowledge  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  of  rising  to  greatness  and  good- 
ness, to  study  with  due  care  and  reverence  the 
operation  of  sublime  princi})les  of  conduct  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  mankind.  I  desire  so  to 
contemplate  the  working  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  the  Puritans. 

I  confess  that  the  Puritans  neither  disclosed 
nor  discovered  any  new  truths  of  morals  or  of 
government.  None  such  have  been  discovered, 
at  least  since  the  Divine  Teacher  set  forth  the 
whole  system  of  private  and  |niblic  ethics  among 
the  olive  groves,  on  tliat  one  which  was  his 
rite  among  the  mountains  that  look  down 
upon  Jerusalem. 

Nor  was  it  their  mission  'to  institute  a  new 
progress  of  mankind.  Although  the  Eastern 
nations — the  first  to  enjoy  the  light  of  civilixa. 
tion — had  long  before  the  age  of  the  ]^lrit[lns 
sunk  into  that  deep  sleep  from  which  there  is 
yet  no  awakening,  yet  Kurope  was  oven  then  full 
of  energy,  enterprise  and  hope.  Tlie  bettor 
elements  of  tlie  ()riental  and  Mediterranean  ci- 
vilizations ]»ad  survived,  imd,  oo-operaling  with 
the  pure  iniluences  of  Christiatnl y,  were  en- 
lightening and  refining  the  S«)utliern  and  Wost- 
eru  nations.    The  Church,  which  until  n^contlj 
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was  unpartitioned,  had  long  defended  the  faith 
against  the  Saracens,  and  protected  feeble  States 
against  the  aggressions  of  ambitious  princes.  It 
still  held  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
fraternity.  Nor  had  it  forgotten  to  proselyte, 
after  the  primitive  manner,  by  inculcating  mo- 
rality and  charity.  It  had,  by  its  potent  com- 
mand, addressed  to  the  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom, abolished  throughout  Europe  that  system 
of  personal  servitude  in  which  a  large,  perhaps 
the  largest,  portion  of  every  community  had 
been  held,  under  every  form  of  government.  It 
bore  its  testimony  steadily  against  that  system 
everywhere,  declaring  that 

G-od  and  Nature  equally  cry  out  against  hu- 
man slavery  ;  that  serfs  and  slaves  are  a  part  of 
the  human  family,  which  Christ  died  to  redeem  ; 
and  that  equality  is  an  essential  incident  of  that 
brotherhood  which  he  enjoins  as  a  test  by  which 
his  disciples  shall  be  known.'' 

The  Puritan  s^-stera  further  involves  the  poli- 
tical equality  of  all  men.  Absolute  rights  arise 
out  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  There  is 
only  one  moral  constitution  of  all  men.  The 
absolute  rights  of  all  men  are  therefore  the  same. 
Political  equality  is  nothing  else  than  the  full 
enjoyment,  by  every  member  of  the  State,  of 
the  absolute  rights  which  belong  to  all  men. 
Any  abridgement  of  that  equality,  on  whatever 
consideration,  except  by  discriminating  justice 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  is  therefore  forbid- 
den to  human  government  by  the  Divine  au- 
thority. The  Puritans  so  understood  their  own 
great  principle  in  its  bearing  upon  the  right  of 
conscience. 

^'  Liberty  of  conscience  (said  one  of  their 
earliest  organs)  is  the  natural  right  of  every 
man.  .  .  .  He  that  will  look  back 
on  past  times,  and  examine  into  the  true  causes 
of  the  subversion  and  devastation  of  states  and 
countries,  will  find  it  owing  to  the  tyranny  of 
princes  and  the  persecution  of  priests.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  say,  ^  If 
we  tolerate  one  sect  we  must  tolerate  all.'  This 
is  true.  They  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  con- 
science as  to  their  clothes  or  estates.  No  opinions 
or  sentiments  of  religion  are  cognizable  by  the 
magistrates,  any  further  than  they  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  peace  of  the  civil  government." 

But  the  latitude  of  the  principle  of  tolerance 
has  been  always  vigorously  and  efficiently  opposed 
by  prejudice,  pride  and  bigotry,  in  every  church, 
in  every  sect,  in  every  state,  and  under  every  form 
of  government.  Each  sect  has  claimed  liberty  of 
conscience  for  itself  as  a  natural  right,  but  with 
gross  inconsistencies,  which  invalidated  its  own 
argument,  has  denied  that  liberty  to  other  sects 
— as  if  the  Supreme  Ruler  had  made  men  to 
agree,  instead  of  diflfering,  upon  non-essential  as 
well  as  upon  essential  articles  of  religious  faith. 

The  principle  has  nevertheless  continually  gained 
and  is  still  gaining  fresh  triumphs.    After  a  long 


contest  in  England,  toleration  was  granted  to  all 
but  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, the  principle  entered  into  all  the  Ameri- 
can cor^^titutions.  Fifty  years  later,  it  emanci- 
pated the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Only  a  year  ago  it  removed  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Jews  in  the  British  do- 
minions. It  has  thus  irrevocably  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  that  great  Empire. 

The  political  equality  of  men  has  also  met 
with  obstinate  resistance,  and  has  also  achieved 
many  and  auspicious  triumphs.  After  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  controversy,  it  was  carried 
into  the  British  Constitution  by  the  judicial 
decision  in  Somerset's  case,  that  a  slave  could 
not  breathe  the  air  of  England.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  later  it  was  theoretically  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. The  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  by  convention  of  the  States  of 
Christendom,  transferred  the  same  principle  to 
the  law  of  nations.  The  abolition  of  Slavery  by 
all  the  European  nations,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions, also,  by  all  of  the  American  States,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  same 
great  principle  by  all  Christian  nations,  at  some 
period  not  far  distant.  • 

It  is  a  law  of  human  progress,  that  no  work 
or  structure  proceeding  from  human  hands  shall 
come  forth  complete  and  perfect.  Improvement, 
at  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  trial,  and  even  suffer- 
ing— endless  improvement,  at  such  cost,  is  the 
discipline  of  hilman  nature. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  rule  of  our  own  con- 
duct ?  Shall  we  grasp  and  hold  fast  to  existing 
constitutions,  with  all  their  defects  and  deficien- 
cies, and  save  them  from  needed  amendment,  or 
shall  we  amend  and  complete  them,  and  so  pre- 
vent reactions,  and  the  need  of  sanguinary  revo- 
lutions ?  Shall  we  compromise  the  principles 
of  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity,  by  compliances 
with  the  counsels  of  interested  cupidity  or  slavish 
fear,  or  shall  we  "  stand  fast"  always,  in  their 
defence  !  1  know  no  better  rule  of  conduct  than 
that  of  the  Puritans.  Indeed,  I  know  none 
other  that  is  sure,  or  even  safe.  Nor  can  even 
that  great  rule  be  followed  successfully  without 
adopting  their  own  noble  temper  and  spirit. 
They  were  faithful,  patient,  and  persevering. 
They  forgot  themselves,  and  their  own  immedi- 
ate interests  and  ambitions,  and  labored  and  suf- 
fered, that  after  coming  generations,  among 
which  we  belong,  might  be  safer  and  freer  and 
happier  than  themselves.  It  can  never  be  too 
well  understood  that  the  generations  of  men,  in 
moral  and  political  culture,  sow  and  plant  for 
their  successors. 

It  is  a  familiar  law  of  nature,  that  whatever 
grows  rapidly  also  declines  speedily.  Time  and 
trial  are  necessary  to  secure  the  full  vigor  without 
which  no  enterprise  can  endure.    It  was  only 
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bj  long,  perilous  and  painful  endurance  aad  con- 
troversy that  the  Puritans  acquired  the  disci- 
pline which,  without  consciousness  of  their  own, 
qualified  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nations. 

Need  I  add,  that  there  can  be  neither  great 
deeds  nor  great  endurance  without  faith  ;  and 
that  true,  firm,  enduring  faith  can  only  be  found 
in  generous  and  noble  minds. 

Nor  Tvill  all  these  qualities  suffice,  without  dis- 
cretion and  gentleness,  as  well  as  firmness  of 
temper.    The  courageous  reformer  will  shrink 
from  no  controversy,  when  the  field  is  open,  the 
battle  is  set,  and  the  lists  are  fair.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,    he  will  neither  make   nor  seek 
;  occasions  for  activity ;  and  he  will  be  always  un- 
,  impassioned.    Truth  is  not  aggressive  ;  but,  like 
j   the  Christian  religion,  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
j   able.    Nor  need  the  reformer  fear  that  occasions 
of  duty  will  be  wanting.     Error  and  injustice 
J    never  fail  to  provoke  contest ;  because,  if  un- 
I    alarmed,  they  are  overbearing  and  insolent ;  if 
'    alarmed,  they  are  rash,  passionate,  and  reckless. 

,  The  following  taken  from  "  The  Friend"  con- 
]    tains  hints  worthy  of  attention. 

HOUSE-KEEPING. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  old  adage, 
that Cleanliness  is  next  akin  to  Godliness;'' 
'  some  of  us  have  also  heard  that  "we  may  be  more 
i  nice  than  wise."  There  is  not  so  much  danger 
j  in  the  present  day,  of  not  duly  respecting  the 
former,  as  in  literally  verifying  the  latter  proverb; 
I  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  exquisite  nicety, 
and  scrupulous  precision  of  arrangement  of  some 
of  our  Quaker  houses,  where  cleanliness  seems 
to  run  into  fastidiousness,  and  neatness  into 
primness.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  such  as  serve 
to  illustrate  by  the  showiness  and  the  splendor 
and  costliness  of  the  furaiture,  that  wide  depar- 
ture from  primitive  simplicity,  that  pride  and 
worldly  mindcdness,  so  much  to  be  deplored  in 
in  these  degenerate  times,  but  of  that  excessive 
refinement  of  good  house-keeping  which  betokens 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  mistress,  in  equally 
strong  characters.  We  have  sometimes  been 
almost  ready  to  put  oft"  our  shoes  from  our  feet, 
lest  they  should  profane  the  delicate  carpets, 
and  if  a  straggling  ray  of  the  excluded  daylight 
will  permit  us  to  ijnd  a  seat,  the  toueh-mc-not 
aspect  of  the  sofas  and  chairs  seems  to  repel  the 
inclination  to  rest  our  weary  weight  upon  thetn, 
however  comfortable  they  might  prove.  Surely, 
we  have  tiiought,  a  household  idol  must  be  wor- 
shipped here,  and  however  free  from  superfluous 
ornament,  or  ciiaste  in  subdued  colors,  tlicse  par- 
lours, all  redolent  of  the  incen,«o  of  new  paint, 
must  be  its  temple.  So  unsullied  in  its  vestal 
brightness,  so  n(5W  and  utitarnished  by  time  and 
use,  is  ev(iry(hing,  that  it  would  seem  thntth(is(> 
little  noisy  vandals,  the  children,  and  even  the 
blessed  sunshine  itself,  were  never  pernntted  to 


invade  its  sanctity.  I  suppose  sunshine,  if  they 
can  get  it,  and  the  children,  must  be  kept  in  some 
little  back  room  where  all  the  family  gather  ;  but 
it  would  not  off'end  me  to  see  even  in  the  show 
rooms,  some  evidence  of  domestic  love,  of  inno- 
cent family  enjoyment  of  warmth  and  life,  of 
the  presence  of  the  rosy,  romping  little  urchins  of 
the  household,  in  a  toy  or  torn  picture  book  on 
the  floor,  a  small  chair  or  two,  or  perhaps  even 
the  marks  of  their  little  chubby  mischievous  fin- 
gers some  where  displayed;  though  I  say  this  at 
the  risk  of  being  called  a  slattern.  .  And  where 
are  the  aged  members  of  the  family  ?  I  have  a 
pleasant  memory  of  low  ceiled  parlors,  with 
tiled  chimney  pieces,  a  tall  ancient  clock  in  the 
corner,  a  comfortable  looking  chintz-covered  sofa, 
the  air  fragrant  with  geraniums  and  lemon  trees, 
and  almost  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  a  silver-  ^ 
haired  grandparent,  seated  in  an  easy  arm  chair, 
by  the  fire  side ;  an  ornament  to  the  room,  and 
a  reverend  picture  of  peaceful  resignation,  wait- 
ing the  summons  of  the  Heavenly  Master  to  one 
of  the  mansions  prepared  for  those  who  have 
long  followed  him  in  the  path  of  self-denial.  But 
we  rarely  see  the  aged  now ;  they  too  I  suppose 
are  secluded  away  in  the  back  buildings,  not  by 
compulsion  perhaps,  but  because  they  prefer  a 
little  cosy  fire  side  nook,  in  a  sunshiny  room,  to 
the  uncongeniality  of  the  great  gloomy  prim 
parlors. 

There  seems  to  be  prevalent  a  perfect  abhor- 
rence of  any  thing  time-worn  ;  even  the  very 
bricks  in  the  front  wall  must  be  painted  or  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  and  in  fnany  instances  the 
wood  work  painting  is  renewed  almost  annually; 
indeed  all  things  about  the  premises  are  modern- 
ized ;  and  yet  though  a  true  respect  for  antiquity 
seems  almost  obsolete,  there  has  been  of  latter 
time  a  sort  of  feverish  revival  of  the  taste  for 
antique  style,  among  a  certain  class,  and  old  gar- 
ret lumber  has  been  rummaged  up,  patched  and 
dressed  anew;  and  where  no  old  furniture  could 
be  obtained,  imitations  have  been  made  to 
order;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  phases 
of  afl'ectation,  similar  to  that  by  which  we  have 
the  quaint,  homely  names  of  Abigail,  Deborah, 
Sarah,  &c.,  made  ridiculous  by  being  converted 
into  Abbie,  Debbie,  Sallie,  and  the  noble  ones 
of  Margaret  atid  Elizabeth,  degraded  to  Maggie 
and  Lizzie,  &c.  Such  folly  is  but  of  the  fashions 
of  this  world  which  soon  pass  away.  Much 
more  consistent  with  good  taste,  good  feeling  and 
rospeetability  would  it  be,  to  lot  the  old,  wollkept 
furniture, — almost  consecrated  to  us  by  association 
with  doar  ones  departed,  who  long  ago  liandlod 
and  usi  d  it, — stand  in  its  accustomed  place,  so 
long  as  it  served  its  wontcMl  purpose,  silent  me- 
mentoes (hat  we  too  shall  sonn  pa>^s  from  our 
(>arthly  plae(\s,  to  be  brought  thus  to  nMuembranco 
by  thiiso  who  succeed  us,  when  our  mortal  |>art 
is  sleeping  in  the  narrow  lumse  app(un!ed  all 
living. 
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We  cannot  too  often  be  reminded  that  we 
should  let  our  moderation  appear  in  all  things; 
and  although  the  most  rigid  preachers  of  self- 
denial  of  the  present  times  would  hardlj  recom- 
mend a  retrograde  in  social  customs  to  the  uncouth 
semi-barbarism  of  our  remote  ancestors,  yet  it  is 
wholesome  sometimes  to  revert  to bj-gone  periods, 
when  such  things  as  we  call  necessities  were  re- 
garded as  luxurious  superfluities,  even  among 
persons  of  rank  and  wealth.  It  might  serve  as 
a  check  to  those  who  appear  to  allow  no  limit  to 
their  indulgence  in  refinements  and  delicacies  ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  equipment  and  provision 
of  the  table,  and  even  in  some  instances  a  really 
ludicrous  alfeetation  of  foreign  habits,  in  the 
almost  princely  luxuriousness  of  accommodation 
in  the  sleeping  apartments,  &c.,  &c.  All  that 
wealth  can  command,  such  think  they  may  in- 
dulge themselves,  in  if  they  do  not  look  too  showy 
and  high-colored,  and  still  be  plain,  consistent 
Friends — and  those  who  have  not  the  means  too 
often  toil  after  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  ambition, 
weary  and  discontented  that  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  their  associates.  In  the  picture  above 
drawn,  no  individual  example  has  been  in  view. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prescribe  rules,  being  aware 
that  difference  of  circumstances  must  have  its 
weight.  My  object  is  simply  to  drop  a  few  hints, 
with  the  hope  of  awakening  a  little  self-question- 
ing in  each  of  our  minds,  as  to  how  far  we  may 
be  carrying  a  lawful  thing  to  an  unlawful  extreme? 
and  that  more  of  us  may  be  willing  to  raise  high 
the  standard  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  in  a  day 
which  calls  for  upright  examples  more  than  high 
profession  ;  a  day  in  which  pride  and  high  living, 
under  a  peculiarly  deceptive  guise,  seems  ready 
to  overwhelm  the  very  life  of  religion. 

May  the  female  heads  of  families  who  have 
precious  daughters  to  train  to  be  wives,  mothers, 
and  useful  members  of  society,  while  they  are 
instructing  them  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  house- 
wifery, truly  excellent  in  itself  and  worthy  of  its 
due  share  of  regard,  may  they  not  pursue  it,  as 
some  appear  to,  as  the  chiefest  good  and  highest 
object  of  female  ambition.  It  is  better  to  let 
their  education  in  this  particular  be  habitually 
derived  from  the  good  example  always  held  up  in 
a  well  ordered  family,  where  "the  mother  looketh 
well  to  her  household/'  and  the  children  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed.''  The  domestic  economy 
under  a  good  regular  system,  will  generally  go 
on  almost  mechanically  requiring  little  pains  tak- 
ing, and  leaving  the  thoughts  and  affections  free 
for  more  worthy  objects. 

A  sensible  woman,  who  has  a  perception  of  the 
excellency  of  the  Truth,  and  seeks  to  have  her 
mind  regulated  by  its  restraining  power,  will  not 
allow  the  minor  virtues  to  usurp  an  undue  pro- 
minence, so  as  to  become  exaggerated  into  faults, 
and  to  occupy  that  time  which  should  be  devoted 
to  more  elevating  pursuits.  She  will  not  in  regard 
to  dress,  furniture,  or  living,  become  ''more  nice 


than  wise,"  and  yet  she  will  mure  likely  be  an 
example  that  thorough  cleanliness  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  religion,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
true  refinement  without  it. 


ODE  TO  DISAPPOINTIVIENT. 

BY  HKNRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

Come,  Disappointment,  come! 

Not  in  thjT  terrors  clad  ; 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  guise  , 
Thy  chastening  rod  but  territies 
The  restless  and  the  bad. 
But  1  recline 
Beneath  thy  shrine, 
And,  round  my  brow  resign'd,  thy  peaceiess  cypress 
twine. 

Thouiih  fancy  flies  away 

Before  thy  hollow  tread, 
Yet  Meditation,  in  her  cell. 
Hears,  with  faint  eye  the  lingering  knell 
'J'hat  tells  her  hopes  are  dead  ; 
And  though  the  Tear 
By  chance  appear, 
Yet  she  can  smile,  and  say,     My  all  was  not  laid 
here." 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  ! 

Though  from  Hope's  summit  hurled, 
Still,  rigid  Nurse,  thou  art  forgiven. 
For  thou  severe  wert  sent  from  heaven 
To  wean  me  from  the  world: 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  vanity. 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  day  ! 
A  little  sun — a  little  rain, 
An-d  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 
And  all  things  fade  away. 
Man  (soon  discuss'd) 
Yi  Ids  up  his  trust, 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

0,  what  is  beauty's  power  ? 

It  flourishes  and  dies  ; 
"Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  braak, 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  cheek 
Beneath  i(s  surface  lies  ? 
Mute,  mute  is  all 
O'er  Beauty's  fall ; 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantled  in  her 
pall. 

The  most  belov'd  on  earth 
Not  long  survives  to-day: 
So  music  passed  is  obsolete — 
And  yet  'twas  sweet,  'twas  passing  sweet ; 
But  now  'tis  gone  away. 
Thus  does  the  shade 
In  memory  fade, 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  belov'd  is  laid. 

Then,  since  this  world  is  vain, 

And  volatile,  and  tleet, 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joys, 
Where  rust  corrupts,  and  moih  destroys, 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  ? 
Why  fly  from  ill 
With  anxious  skill. 
When  soon  this  hand  will  freeze,  this  throbbing  heart 
be  still. 
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Come,  Disappointment,  come  ! 

Thou  art  not  stern  to  me  ; 
Sad  monitress  !  1  own  thy  sway  ; 
A  votary  sad  in  early  day, 
1  bend  my  knee  to  thee  : 
From  sun  to  sun 
My  race  will  run  ; 
I  only  bow,  and  say,  «My  God,  thy  will  be  done!" 


THE  CHEERFUL  HEART. 
By  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Some  deem  the  world  a  dreary  place. 

Devoid  of  all  redeemins  merits, 
But  oh,  it  wears  another  face 

To  cheerful  and  contented  spirits! 
Why  ever  dim  joy's  brightest  rays, 

By  gloomy  fear  of  coming  sorrows  ? 
1  always  cheat  the  cloudy  days 

With  hopeful  thoughts  of  happier  morrows. 
'Tis  true  that  "  all  things  bright  must  fade"— 

That  autumn's  stern  resistless  powers. 
With  chilling  wind  and  freezing  shade 

Will  blast  the  leaves  and  blight  the  flowers; — 
For  the  departed  summer's  prime 

Let  other  heart  be  vainly  yearning, 
But  through  the  snows  of  winter  time, 

I  gladly  watch  for  its  returning. 
'Tis  true  life's  sorrows  every  day 

Seem  almost  to  outweigh  its  pleasures, 
And  death  full  often  steals  away 

The  trustin-^  heart's  most  cherished  treasures. 
Let  others  mourn  one  dear  one  less, 

And  wildly  weep  o'er  heart-strings  riven, 
I  only  joy  that  I  possess 

Another  loving  friend  in  heaven! — 
'Tis  true  the  friends  are  sadly  few 

On  whom  we  lean  with  trust  unshaken, 
And  oft  o'er  those  we  fancied  true, 

Faith  si-hs  to  find  herself  mistaken. 
I  yield  not  to  one  vain  regret, 

When  wayward  fate  hath  so  bereft  me, 
But  only  love  more  fondly  yet 

The  dear  ones  still  so  kindly  left  me. 
Though  hope  may  cease  to  sing  awhile. 

And  joy's  sweet  light  see  n  slowly  paling, 
'Tis  better  far  to  wear  a  smile. 

For  sighs  and  tears  are  unavailing. 
Let  other's  weep  that  bright  dreams  fade. 

And,  weekly  wearing  sorrow's  fetter. 
Forever  seek  life's  t;loomie.st  shade, — 

I  love  its  cheering  sunshine  better! — 
What  though  my  lot  of  pain  and  toil 

Be  lowlier  than  my  prouder  brother's  ? 
What  though  1  heap  no  golden  spoil. 

The  envy  and  the  hate  of  others  / 
Let  others  seek  the  shining  road, 

And  walk  with  mammon's  worldly  minions — 
I  joy  that  I've  no  wealth  to  load 

To  earth  my  spirit's  heavenward  pinions? 
Brightly  may  glisten  glory's  light, 

No  envy  in  my  bosom  wakin;;;. 
For  fame's  proud  wreath,  though  fair  to  sight. 

Oft  blooms  above  a  heart  that's  breaking. 
The  monarch's  crown  I  covet  not, 

And  only  pity  those  who  wear  it, 
Desiring  with  my  humble  lot 

Only  a  cheerful  heart  to  bear  it. 

Which  letters  aue  most  used.— -A  very 
correct  idea  may  bo  had  of  tlierclativo  frequency 
with  which  the  diffei  ent,  letters  of  the  English  al- 
phabet are  used,  from  the  fact  that  the  type  in 


printers'  cases  are  distributed  in  the  following  pro- 
portion, viz.:  For  every  100  of  the  letter  z  there 
are  200  of  x,  400  of  k,  800  of  b,  1500  of  c,  4000 
each  of  i,  n,  o,  and  s,  4250  of  a,  4500  of  t,  and 
6000  of  e.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  letter 
e,  is  most  used,  and  t,  a,  i^  n,  O;  and  s,  are  next 
in  frequency  of  demand. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE — RAILWAY  FUEL. 

The  substance  named  "  coke''  is  simply  coal 
charcoal.  It  is  but  little  known  in  our  country, 
except  in  cities  where  gas  is  made  from  bitumi- 
nous  coal,  and  in  those  localities  where  iron  is 
manufactured  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  bitumi- 
nous coal  fields.  In  England  it  is  manufactured 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  in  all  the  coal-mining 
districts,  and  is  used  extensively  for  smelting 
iron,  copper,  and  other  ores.  It  is  employed  in 
all  the  brass  and  iron  foundries  there,  and  is  the 
only  fuel  used  on  locomotives.  The  manufac- 
ture of  it,  therefore,  is  an  important  business  in 
that  country,  and  why  not  in  ours  ?  We  have 
bituminous  coal-fields  of  an  area  so  large  that 
those  of  England,  in  comparison  to  them,  are 
like  mere  onion  beds  to  extensile  plantations  j 
and  yet  we  have  been  informed  that  the  quality 
of  our  coal  is  unsuited  to  the  manufncture  of 
coke,  and  in  this  respect  is  inferior  to  English 
coal,  especially  for  locomotive  fuel.  We  do  not 
believe  this  ;  we  are  confident  that  as  good  coke 
for  fuel  can  be  made  from  some  kinds  of  Ameri- 
can coals  as  from  English  coals.  If  so,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  manufacture  it,  and  use  it  on 
railroads  as  a  substitute  for  wood  fuel  ?  The 
price  of  wood  is  continually  rising  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  the  railroad  companies  must  soon  be 
driven  to  adopt  some  other  kind  of  fuel.  Thus, 
on  the  Western,  or  Boston  and  Albany  rail- 
road, the  bill  for  fuel  lasgt  year  exceeded  that 
of  the  previous  one  by  50,000  dollars,  and 
that  of  the  previous  year  exceeded  that  of  1852 
by  $50,000.  The  increasing  expense  for  wood 
on  this  railroad  has  greatly  exceeded  the  natu- 
ral increase  of  business,  and  the  Directors  of  it 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  cheaper  substitute.  If  coal-burning 
locomotives  can  be  made  to  run  more  economi- 
cally, and  can  be  as  ensily  managed  as  those 
which  now  use  wood,  then  nothing  more  is 
wanted,  for  assuredly  it  must  be  more  economi- 
cal to  use  anthracite  coal  for  fuel  than  to  use 
cooked  coal,  (coke)  or  wood. 

But  if  good  coke  can  bo  obtained  cheap,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  method  of  using  ii  for  lo- 
comotive fuel,  like  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
experienced  in  tiie  caking  of  anthracite  coal  in 
the  fire-boxes  of  tiicse  engines.  Wo  apprehend 
that  the  coke  whicii  has  been  tried  and  con- 
demned on  several  railroad  ex  peri  men  ts  was  not 
well  made.  We  know  that  in  vsome  expcrioieuts 
made  OD  the  Hudson  Uivcr  liailroad  with  the 
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coke  obtained  from  our  city  gas  works  and  some 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  former  proved  to  be  far 
superior,  and  for  the  simple  reason,  we  believe, 
that  the  coal  from  which  it  was  made  was  sub- 
jected to  much  higher  heat  in  the  retort  than 
the  Pennsylvania  coal,  which  was  coked  in  ovens. 
There  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  subjecting  bi- 
tuminous coal  to  a  very  high  heat  in  coking  it. 
The  longer  and  higher  the  heat  to  which  it  is 
exposed  the  more  it  contracts,  and  consequently 
the  more  dense  it  becomes.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  coke  burners  do  not  subject 
their  coal  to  such  a  high  degree  of  heat,  nor  do 
they  maintain  the  heat  so  long  as  they  should  do 
in  their  coke  ovens.  These  defects  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coke,  rather  than  the  quality  of  our 
bituminous  coal,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  have 
been  the  cause  which  produced  the  defective 
coke  that  was  experimented  with  and  condemned 
on  several  of  our  railroads. 

It  may  be  said  that  coke  can  never  be  manu- 
factured cheap  enough  at  our  great  bituminous 
coal  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  be 
carried  to  the  East  and  used  for  fuel ;  it  having 
more  bulk  than  anthracite  coal,  its  carriage  must 
be  more  expensive,  therefore  it  is  much  wiser 
to  exert  every  energy,  to  excite  every  faculty  of 
inventors  to  produce  perfect  anthracite  coal- 
burning  locomotives. 

These  reflections  are  indeed  worthy  of  being 
acted  upon  :  they  touch  the  very  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  at  the  same  time  they  should  also  excite 
the  owners  of  mines  in  our  bituminous  coal 
fields  to  greater  exertions  in  the  manufacture  of 
good  coke. 

All  the  volatile  products  of  coke  ovens  have 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  save  them. 
Now  we  believe  that  it  might  be  found  profitable 
to  manufacture  a  superior  kind  of  coke,  save  the 
volatile  products,  and  employ  them  for  useful 
purposes,  especially  the  ammonia  contained  in 
them,  which  might  be  saved  and  converted  into 
valuable  salts  for  agricultural  purposes. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of 
Science,  Prof.  Calvert  read  a  paper  on  the  iron 
manufacture,  in  which  he  stated  that  by  mixing 
about  half  a  bushel  of  common  salt  with  every 
ton  of  coal  in  the  coke-oven,  the  coke  so  made 
gave  off  no  sulphureous  fames,  and  when  used 
in  a  cupola  in  smelting,  it  produced  iron  much 
closer  in  grain,  and  20  per  cent,  stronger  than 
that  made  from  common  coke.  This  coke  was 
also  superior  for  locomotive  use.  This  informa- 
tion may  be  of  importance  to  some  of  our  iron 
manufacturers,  who  might  also  try  the  efi*ects  of 
salt  in  their  blast  furnaces,  as  Prof.  Calvert 
stated  that  when  thus  used  it  improved  the  iron, 
though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  by  using  the  pu- 
rified coke. 

Corn. — The  Wyandotte  corn,  of  which  favora- 
ble notice  has  recently  been  made,  appears  to  be 


not  more  valuable  than  other  varieties  in  general 
use.  By  referring  to  the  Patent  Oflfice  reports 
for  the  last  two  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
King  Phillip,  a  northern  eight-rowed  yellow  corn, 
has  yielded  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  the  Dutton 
corn  one  hundred  bushels,  and  the  large  gourd 
seeds  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels.  It  is 
well  known  that  other  varieties,  such  as  the 
Baden,  Lee  and  Oregon  corns,  have  run  as  high 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  understand  that 
Judge  Mason,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  antici- 
pating a  demand  for  this  corn,  made  application 
to  the  party  who  issued  the  circular,  for  a  quan- 
tity for  distribution,  but  failed  to  obtain  it,  as 
only  one  bushel  could  be  had,  and  that  at  the 
price  of  forty  dollars,  which  he  of  course  declined 
to  give.  It  was  stated  in  .  the  circular  that  the 
Wyandotte  corn  required  but  one  grain  to  a  hill, 
and  consequently  a  comparatively  small  amount 
would  be  needed  for  seed.  Admitting  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  economy  would  be  but  small,  as  the 
amount  necessary  to  plant  an  acre  would  not 
exceed  half  a  bushel,  cultivated  in  the  usual 
way,  worth,  perhaps,  one  dollar,  or  even  fifty 
cents. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Floue  and  Meal. — The  market  for  flour  is  very 
quiet;  shipping  brands  are  now  held  at  $8  25  per 
bbl.  Family  flour  sells  at  from  $8  25  to  8  37  per  bbl. 
The  inquiry  fronn  retailers  and  housekeepers  is  met  at 
$8  50  a  $9  00  for  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour 
— last  sales  at  $6.  Corn  Meal  is  without  demand. 
Pennsylvania  is  offered  at  $3  62,  without  buyers. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  inactive  and  lower;  sales  of 
Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  95  a  i  96.  Last 
sales  of  white  at  $2  10  a  $2  15.  Rye— sales  of  Penna. 
120c.  Corn — sales  of  yellow  at  76  a  77c  per  bu.  Oats 
— sales  of  prime  Pennsylvania  at  44c  ppr  bushel. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Young 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attleboro,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giving  full  particulars,  inquire 
of  Joshua  Richardson  as  above,  until  the  first  of 
Third  Month,  after  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 
1st  mo.  26th,  1856— 6vv. 


AX/ANTED— A  suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of 
VV   the  Meeting  House  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Spruce  streets. 

Apply  to  Richard  K.  Betts, 

297  Filbert  Street, 
or  to  .los.  C.  Turnpenny, 
N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  and  Tenth  Sts. 
1st.  mo.  19,  1855. 

ANTED,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  eight 
VV  years  old,  a  situation  in  a  Literary  Institution, 
where  she  can  be  employed  in  some  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  the  child  enjoy  the  privil'  ge  of  the  school. 
She  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  best  of  references. 
Address  C.  VV.,  Care  of  S.  Raynor,  76  Bowery, 
New  York. 

1st  mo.  5th,  1656— 5t. 

Merribew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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MEMOIR  OP  HARRIET  J.  MOORE. 
Continued  from  page  739. 

''Gth  mo.,  1838.  I  have  felt  myself  called 
jpon  publicly  to  espouse  that  cause,  which  is 
ndeed  '  dignified  with  immortality  and  eternal 
ife/  and  for  faithfulness  herein,  have  truly 
cQ  )wn  the  incomes  of  joy.  May  my  friends  in- 
crcede  for  me,  that  I  be  preserved  from  injur- 
ng  the  precious  cause.  0  Father!  keep  me 
lumble,  faithful  and  wholly  dedicated  to  thee  ! 
riicie  is  a  peace  in  serving  thee,  that  the  world 
vith  all  its  honors  and  emoluments  can  never 
,;ive,  and  the  soul  that  has  known  the  fulness  of 
iommunion  with  thee  can  acknowledge  '  that 
■)ne  hour  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand 
ilsewliere.'  May  none  be  satisfied  with  hearing:' 
)f  thy  goodness,  but,  like  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
■finie  and  see  for  themselves,  then  indeed  would 
hey  have  to  exclaim,  '  the  cue  half  hath  not 
)ccii  told  me.' 

"  7th  mo.  Oh  !  that  none  of  the  discourage- 
ticnts  that  arise  in  the  mind  may  prevail  to  re- 
ard  my  progress  heavenward  :  but  animated  and 
nvigoratcd  by  his  Ilower  who  is  the  resurrection 
nd  the  life,  may  I  press  forward  towards  the  mark 
or  the  prize,  even  an  inheritance  amongst  those 
\  hat  arc  sanctified  !  Amidall  the  trials,  fluctuations 
nd  temptations  that  attend  us  here,  how  sweet 
!i  ■  assurance  that  there  is  a  resting  place  for  the 
;  i.^uteous;  and  when  done  with  time,  they  will 

i)e  p(;rmitted  to  partake  of  endless  felicity  in  those 
)lissful  regions  where  sorrows  never  invade, 
iuld  fast  thy  integrity,  Oh  my  soul !  that  none 
nny  take  thy  crown. 

;    '  In  our  morning  meeting  I  was  strengthened 
j  11  I  lie  evidence  that  the  good  Master  condescended 
i<'  l»o  with  us,  gathering  some  of  our  spirits,  from 
vi!ry  outward  dependence,  home  to  himself; 
nd  under  this  feeling  the  language  of  huujble 
cknowledgmont  flow«d  through  my  soul,  on  this 
[  n.se  :  *  Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  thee,  0  Holy 


Father  !  to  gather  our  spirits  from  every  outward 
dependence,  home  to  thyself,  we  feel  bound  to 
commemorate  thy  goodness  and  mercy,  and  hum- 
bly to  acknowledge  thy  favor  in  prostration  of 
soul.  And  0,  dearest  Father  !  as  thou  hast  dealt 
with  some  of  us,  so  may  it  please  thee  to  deal 
with  maHy  more  !  Gather  those  who  are  yet 
afar  off!  Mar  the  beauty  and  stain  the  glory 
of  this  fleeting  world  in  their  view  !  Make  them 
feel  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  its  enjoyments, 
and  see  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  thy  truth, 
that  they  may  enlist  under  thy  banner,  which  is 
love !  Thus,  0  Father !  may  there  be  a  unit- 
ing of  our  spirits  in  one  living  anthem  of  adora- 
tion and  praise  unto  thee,  who  art  worthy  now 
and  forever  !' 

7th  mo.,  15lh.  She  writes  thus  to  a  friend  : 
My  dear  Rachel — The  contents  of  thy  le  ter 
were  animating  to  my  best  feelings,  and  com- 
parable to  a  'brook  by  the  way.'  Fully  cjn  I 
respond  to  the  desire  that  we  may  become  each 
other's  helpers  in  maintaining  that  faith  which 
was  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  is  meted  out  to 
us  for  the  same  glorious  purpose,  even  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul.  For  as  it  was  testified  by  one 
formerly,  '  by  grace  we  are  saved,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  Ond.' 
Oh  my  beloved  friend,  how  I  crave  more  of  this 
faith,  which  can  remove  all  the  mountains  of  op- 
position that  retard  the  spiritual  progress!  Had 
we  this  in  full  possession,  I  believe  we  should 
mount  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles,  and  run  the 
way  of  the  Lord's  commandments  and  not  grow 
weary. 

"  The  signs  of  the  times  to  me  arc  often  gloomy, 
but  there  is  encouragenu  nt  in  the  view,  that  the 
Lord  will  perfect  his  own  work.  May  those  who 
are  willing  to  enli>t  in  his  se  rvice,  maintain  their 
confidence  in  every  senson  of  proving,  for  al- 
thougli  these  may  wait  long  for  the  aiising  of 
His  life,  yet  in  his  own  time,  which  is  over  the 
right  time,  Ho  will  aiise  for  their  help  nud 
spread  a  table  of  rerreshmcnt.  Truly  '  ho  is 
good  to  nil  who  wait  for  him,  to  all  who  hope  in 
his  mercy.*  And  who  is  there,  that  gives  such  a 
full  reward  for  such  im|)orfeet  services?  Let 
us  then  bo  willing  to  f  jllow  him  whores*  over  he 
leadeth  us,  though  it  may  bo  in  ways  we  have  not 
chosen,  and  into  paths  wo  have  not  soon." 

*M)th  mo.  At  our  week  day  mooting,  my 
spirit  was  bowed  botoro  the  Father  of  moroio*. 
under  a  sense  of  his  unmerited  goodness  and 
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gracious  visitations  to  his  rebellious  children, 
and  tho  intercession  was  raised,  Oh  thou  !  who 
art  within  thyself  inelFably  gloiious,  and  needest 
not  the  homage  of  thj  creatures,  but  who  con- 
descendest  to  visit  us  with  the  incomes  of  thy  light 
and  thy  grace,  in  order  that  we  may  be  made  par- 
takers of  thy  own  glorious  and  holy  nature,  and 
be  created  anew  in  thy  image  and  likeness,  wilt 
thou  grant,  thiat  we  may  be  engaged  to  close  in 
with  the  offers  of  thy  love,  that  so  we  may  know 
our  peace  to  be  made  with  thee,  that  our  calling 
and  election  may  be  made  sure  before  we  go 
hence,  and  are  seen  of  men  no  more;  and  as 
this  glorious  work  is  perfected  in  us,  we  shall  be 
enabled,  0  Father!  to  unite  with  the  redeemed 
of  all  generations  in  ascribing  glory  and  honor, 
adoration  and  praise  unto  thee  for  ever  and  ever. 

10th  mo.,  6th.  A  solemn  meeting  in  the 
mornino;  wherein  strenisfth  was  renewed,  and 
faith  enlivened  in  the  views  opened  of  the  glorious 
state  of  the  redeemed.  The  Father  condescended 
to  unveil  his  glory,  and  truly 

'My  prostrate  soul  adored  a  present  God.' 

May  these  melting  touches  of  bis  love  and 
power  keep  continualiy  alive  the  flame  of  devo- 
tion, and  the  incense  of  the  heart  be  as  the  morn- 
ing sacrifice.  May  the  watch  be  constantly 
maintained,  until  every  feeling  of  sin  and  self 
is  subdued,  and  a  right  given  to  partake  of  that 
tree  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise 

of  aod. 

"  llth  mo.  Left  home  as  a  companion  of 
S.  J.  Leedom,  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
of.  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting.  On  1st  day 
raorningVe  reached  Cantwell's  Bridge,  and  after 
a  short  call  on  the  only  female  mjinber  of  this 
meeting,  we  met  a  company  of  eight  men,  two 
of  whom  were  Friends.  Our  minds  were  dipped 
into  sympathy  with  them,  and  the  nature  and 
excellency  of  true  spiritual  worship  was  pre- 
sented to  their  view;  that  it  is  acceptably  per- 
formed individually,  requiring  not  the  aid  of 
numbers,  '  for  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,'  said  Christ,  '  there  am  I 
in  the  midst.' 

"  2nd  day.  Attended  Camden  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, where  it  seemed  required  to  hold  up  to  view 
the  necessity  of  working  while  light  is  afforded, 
lest  the  night  overtake  us  when  no  man  can 
work. 

3rd.  Proceeded  towards  North  West  Fork. 
My  sympathies  were  enlisted  for  the  widowed 
Mother*  of  the  friend  with  whom  we  dined,  that 
she  might  look  unto  Him,  who  has  promised  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  widow,  and  whose  support- 
ing, arm  in  the  hour  of  trial,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  would  be  with  her  '  as  a  covert  from  the 
storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat,  and  as  a  mighty 
rock  in  a  weary  land.' 

4th  day.    At  North  West  Fork  Monthly 

•E.  Berry. 


Meeting.  Here  the  language  that  presented  and 
called  for  expression  from  me,  was  :  *  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  in  vain,' — and  that  vain  were 
all  the  contrivances  of  man  in  his  natural  will 
and  wisdom  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord — but  as 
we  were  engaged  faithfully  to  occupy  the  gifts 
and  talents  committed  to  our  charge,  and  live  in 
obedience  to  his  requirings,  we  should  be  ena- 
bled, as  instruments,  to  rebuild  the  waste  places 
of  Zion,  and  to  experience  within  ourselves, 
'  our  peace  to  flow  as  a  river,  and  our  righteous- 
ness as  the  waves  of  the  sea.' 

5th  day.  Being  unexpectedly  detained  on 
the  road,  we  did  not  reach  Third  haven  till 
Friends  were  quietly  settled  in  meeting.  The 
subject  of  spiritual  worship,  which  consists  in  a 
union  and  communion  of  the  soul  of  man  with 
its  Divine  Original,  opened  before  me  so  clearly, 
that  I  was  led  to  remind  us,  ^  we  had  no  need 
that  any  man  teach  us,  but  as  this  holy  anoint- 
ing teacheth,  which  is  truth  and  no  lie,'  and 
which  speaketh  in  the  secret  of  every  heart, 
saying  :  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it,  when 
we  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  turn  to  the  left;' 
after  which  dear  S.  relieved  her  mind,  and  I 
thought  reached  their  states  and  the  witness  in 
their  hearts. 

"6th  day.  We  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
our  ancient  friend  Joseph  Turner,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  attended  Cecil  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  very  small.  Again  it  was  my 
allotment  to  break  the  silence  by  saying,  '  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  compared  to  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds,  but,  as  it  is  nurtured  and  cul- 
tivated, becomes  a  tree  on  whose  branches  the 
fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge.  As  I  believe  we 
are  all  sensible  this  good  seed  has  been  sown  in 
each  of  our  hearts,  I  desire  we  may  be  found  so 
cultivating  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  fruits  of 
honor  and  praise  to  the  great  Husbandman. 

''On  1st  day  at  Chester  Neck  we  found  a 
mixed  company,  to  whom  I  felt  called  to  speak 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  being.  ^  He  is 
light  and  love,'  and  has  implanted  in  each  of  us 
a  measure  and  manifestation  of  his  own  Divine 
nature,  in  order  that  we  may  be  leavened  there- 
unto; and  hence  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
compared  to  a  little  leaven,  which  a  woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole 
was  leavened.  Although  this  light  which  is  give 
to  us  is  at  first  small,  and  comparable  to  the  lig 
of  the  moon,  as  it  is  obeyed,  it  increases,  u 
it  becomes  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  Hg 
of  the  sun  as  the  light  of  seven  days.  I  would 
we  might  all  be  so  obedient  to  this  light,  that 
when  done  with  time,  we  might  become  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city,  *  which  needeth  not  the  light 
of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon,  for  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  thereof.' 
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"  2nd  day.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Father's 
love,  which  extends  '  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  we  rode 
fifty  miles  out  of  our  way  to  visit  a  family  far 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  Society.  I 
felt  drawn  to  encourage  them  to  faithfulness  to 
those  principles  of  which  we  make  profession, 
without  wavering,  though  in  the  midst  of  a 
crooked  and  perverse  generation. 

"  Attended  a  meeting  at  Marshy  creek  on 
4th  day.  The  invitation  to  '  enter  into  my  vine- 
yard and  labor,  and  whatsoever  is  right  ye  shall 
receive/  was  extended  and  enlarged  upon.  E. 
Twiford  inquired,  •  why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle,'  and  was  powerful  in  communication. 
Dear  S.  followed  in  solemn  supplication. 

6th  day.  We  met  a  very  small  company  at 
Centre.  Under  a  feeling  of  great  reduction  and 
nothingness  of  self,  the  impressive  words  of  the 
psalmist  were  revived  :  '  Whither  shall  we  go 
from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  we  flee  from  thy 
presence though  our  situations  be  ever  so  low, 
the  power  of  the  Holy  One  can  reach  us. 

7th  day.  An  appointed  meeting  at  Tucka- 
hoe.  My  lot  was  silently  to  labor.  It  was  a 
good  meeting.  May  the  praise  be  ascribed  to 
Hill)  who  is  the  only  true  helper  of  his  depend- 
ent children. 

"  1st  day.  Rode  nine  miles  to  Thirdhaven,  a 
small  meeting.  Oh  !  that  there  may  be  judges 
yet  raised  up,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, who  shall  stand  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard ! 

"  On  2nd  day  we  reached  the  residence  of  Sarah 
Cowgill  at  Little  creek,  where  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  is  held.  It  is  truly  pleasant,  animating 
and  enc(mraging  to  be  with  this  mother  in  Israel. 
She  is  yet  lively  in  the  cause  and  a  nurturer  of 
many. 

3rd  day.  Remained  in  the  quiet  here,  while 
S.  attended  select  meeting.  Several  friends  re- 
turned with  them,  among  whom  was  our  dear 
P.  F.  W.  from  Philadelphia,  whom  it  was  grate- 
ful to  meet.  In  the  evening  a  solemn  quiet 
gathered  aroand,  and  we  were  rcl'rcshed  as  by 
the  breaking  of  bread,  handed  in  secret  and  also 
instrumen tally.    The  weather  was  very  cold. 

"4th  day.  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  which 
several  interesting  testimonies  were  borne.  In 
the  meeting  for  business  it  was  my  lot  to  query  : 
•  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  you  be- 
lieved ?'  and  to  invite  to  an  individual  investi- 
gation of  its  purifyini/  operations  upon  our 

As  we  desire  not  to  invade  the  privacy  of 
others,  we  have  been  careful  to  transcribe  only 
her  own  exercises,  though  much  more  of  interest 
might  have  been  communicated.  Siie  was  travel- 
ling in  truth's  service,  ostensibly,  as  the  com- 
panion of  another,  yet  wo  find  her  diligent  to 


employ  the  talents  committed  to  her,  to  His 
glory,  who 

'Hath  many  aims  to  compass,  many  messengers  to 
send, 

And  his  instruments  are  fitted,  each  to  some  distinc- 
tive end.' 

[  I'o  be  continued  ] 

These  beautiful  lines  of  Lindley  Murray,  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Intelligencer.  M.  P. 

Whilst  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  variety  and 
intricacy  of  speculation  and  literary  engagements, 
and  the  heart  elated  with  the  flattering  distinc- 
tions which  they  produce,  we  may  not  sufBciently 
perceive  the  importance  of  this  Divine  injunc- 
tion, "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness."  But  ^hen  the  close  of  our 
day  approaches,  and  the  retrospect  of  life  is 
made  ]  when  the  ardor  of  pursuit  has  abated, 
and  the  delusions  of  vanity  and  passion  are  at 
an  end  ;  we  shall  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  all  sublunary  attainments  and  po-ses- 
sions.  W^e  shall  then,  if  not  before,  perceive 
that,  t®  have  our  conversation  in  the  world  with 
simplicity  and  uprightness  ;  to  receive  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  with  meekness  and  cordialify;  to 
be  pure  and  humble  in  heart ;  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves,  and  God  above  all  things,  and 
by  those  things  to  secure  an  incorruptible  and 
immortal  inheritance;  are  attainments  of  infi- 
nitely greater  moment,  than  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  mind  and  body,  and  all  the  possessions 
and  honors,  that  this  world  can  bestow. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  1'., 
1  TOO.  31,  1S56.  I 

Wm.  W.  Moore. — In  relation  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Friends  in  Illinois  I  might  mention — 
there  are  a  number  of  families  of  Friends  set- 
tled in  and  near  the  city  of  Bloomington,  whv^- 
during  the  past  summer,  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-house  and  the  estabiishment 
of  a  meeting.  I  have  not  heard  whether  the 
measure  under  consideration  was  carried  out. 
John  R.  Benjamin,  formerly  a  member  of 
Chatham  Monthly  Meeting  at  this  place,  resides- 
some  eight  miles  cast  of  the  eity  of  Blooniincj- 
ton,  and  may  be  communicated  with  through 
Bloomington  post  office  if  desired  by  any  friend. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago^  during  the  past  soaFon, 
as  I  am  informed,  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  friendly  people,  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  meeting  to^otiier  o\\ 
First  days — and  I  am  under  the  impression  it  is 
yet  continued.       With  respect  thy  friend, 

Pavio  Kay. 


What  harm  does  it  do,  to  adorn  oursolvoe 
with  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  supposing 
we  can  afford  it?  The  first  harm  it  does,  is 
to  engender  pnife^  and  where  pride  is  already^ 
il  increases  it. — Jf)/jn  Wcslri/. 
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A  Testimony  from  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Penui^ylvania,  coucerning  Susanna  Light- 
toot. 

By  accounts  we  have  had,  she  was  born  at 
Grange  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  the  10th  of  the  hrst  month  (old  stile) 
1719-20,  descended  of  religious  parents  profes- 
sing the  truth  (John  and  Margaret  Hudson.) 
Her  father  dying  in  low  circumstances  when  she 
was  young,  she  was  placed  out  by  her  mether  to 
earn  her  living  by  her  own  labor ;  who  never- 
theless sought  a  portion  in  the  truth  for  her 
daughter,  esteeming  it  the  best  riches ;  and ' 
lived  to  see  the  desire  of  her  heart  in  that 
respect  in  a  degree  accomplished;  for  the 
tendering  visitations  4)f  divine  love  being  mer- 
cifully extended  to  this  our  dear  friend  early 
in  life,  she  happily  closed  in  therewith,  and  wit- 
nessed an  advancement  in  piety  and  godliness ; 
such  was  her  love  to  the  truth  and  zeal  for  the 
littendance  of  meetings  when  young,  she  would 
go  many  miles  on  foot  to  them,  and  being  an 
honest  servant,  labored  hard  to  make  up  the 
time  to  her  employer.  In  these  times,  her  cup 
was  often  made  to  overflow  with  the  goodnes  of 
the  Lord  to  her  soul,  which  she  has  frequently 
been  heard  to  speak  of  with  tenderness  of  spirit, 
for  the  encouragement  of  servants  and  others  in 
low  circumstances  ]  and  that  the  rich  and  full 
who  have  horses  to  ride  on,  and  are  blessed  both 
with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
might  prize  their  time  and  privileges,  and  bring 
forth  fruits  adequate  to  the  favors  conferred  on 
them. 

A  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  committed  to 
her  to  preach,  to  which  she  gave  up  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  her  age ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
think,  she  grew  therein  as  a  willow  by  the  water 
course;  for  in  the  exercise  thereof,  with  the  unity 
of  her  friends  at  home,  she  came  over  to  this 
country  with  Ruth  Courtny,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1737,  and  paid  a  religious  visit  to 
friends  generally  on  this  continent,  we  believe  to 
good  satisfaction  ;  some  of  us  having  cause  to  re- 
menaber  her,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit  at 
that  time.  With  the  same  friend  she  also 
travelled  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1740,  spend- 
ing upwards  of  fifteen  months  there  in  the  service 
of  truth. 

On  the  25th  of  the  ninth  month  1742,  she 
was  married  to  Jesse  Hatton;  in  which  state  she 
for  many  years  underwent  great  outward  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  inward  exercises  and  trials  on 
account  of  the  cause  and  testimony  of  truth 
which  she  had  espoused,  and  was  favored  with 
firmness  to  hold  her  integrity  thereto;  which  she 
has  been  heard  to  commemorate  with  thankful- 
ness to  the  Lord  her  deliverer,  rendering  the 
praise  to  him  alone,  who,  even  during  that  try- 
ing dispensation,  opened  her  way  to  labor  con- 
siderably in  his  cause  in  many  places,  as  in  Ire- 
iaai,  Scotland,  and  again  in  England. 


About  the  year  1754,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  and  family,  and  settled  in  Waterford, 
where  she  was  made  truly  near  to  friends  and 
useful  in  the  Lord's  hand. 

In  he  year  1759  her  husband  died;  and  in 
1760,  being  constrained  by  the  love  of  truth, 
and  having  the  concurrence  of  her  friends  at  home 
and  of  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  in 
London,  she  entered  on  a  second  visit  to  Ancerica, 
which  for  many  years  had  rested  weightily  on 
her  mind.  In  the  ninth  month  of  the  same  year 
she  arrived  here,*  and  visited  friends  meetings 
generally  throughout  this  continent,  as  far  south- 
ward as  Charleston,  in  South-Carolina,  and  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  New-England,  to  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  friends,  leaving  seals  of  her 
ministry  in  many  places  ;  and  after  a  labor  of  up- 
wards of  two  years,  embarked  for  England.  In 
the  summer  following  she  visited  Munster  pro- 
vince in  Ireland.  And  on  the  25th  of  the  ninth 
month  1763,  she  was  married  to  our  friend 
Thomas  Lightfoot;  and  continuing  fervent  in 
spirit  for  the  discharge  of  her  religious  duties, 
finished  her  visit  to  that  nation  by  midsummer 
following. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month  1764, 
she  embarked  at  Cork  with  her  husband  and 
family  in  order  to  settle  here,  and  arrived  in  the 
ninth  month  following,  from  which  time  she  be- 
longed to  our  monthly  meeting,  whereof  she  was 
a  serviceable  member;  likewise  was  engaged  in 
the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  visit  many  of  the  meet- 
ings of  friends  in  this  and  the  adjacent  govern- 
ments, also  the  neighboring  yearly  meetings, 
and  in  the  year  1774,  went  into  New-England, 
with  our  friend  Elizabeth  Robinson  from  G-reat 
Britain  ;  in  which  visits  her  company  and  services 
were  weighty,  strengthening  and  establishing  to 
friends. 

At  divers  meetings  previous  to  the  breaking 
forth  of  the  present  calamity,  she  had,  in  an  aw- 
ful manner,  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  a  stormy 
day,  which  would  shake  the  sandy  foundations 
of  men ;  and  many  of  the  formal  professors  in 
our  society  should  be  blown  away. 

The  last  journey  she  took,  was  to  the  yearly 
meeting  at  Third-Haven,  in  Maryland,  held  in 
the  sixth  month  1779,  wherein  deep  wading  and 
wasting  exercise,  with  feebleness  of  body,  was  her 
lot.  Soon  after  her  return  home,  a  fit  of  illness 
contributed  much  to  the  breaking  of  her  constitu- 
tion ;  but  the  balm  of  sweet  peace  of  mind  was 
still  her  comfort  and  support.  She  recovered 
so  as  to  get  abroad  again  to  her  ©wn  and  many 
other  meetings  about  the  country,  and  to  our 
last  yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  though  in  a 
weak  state  of  health ;  the  last  she  attended  was 
our  select  meeting  at  Uwchlan,  the  27th  of  the 
first  month  1781,  under  an  increasing  weakness 
of  body,  but  to  the  comfort  of  friends  then  as- 
sembled. 

She  was  an  excellent  example  of  steady  wait- 
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ing  upon  the  Lord  in  silence,  and  out  of  meet- 
ings solid  and  grave  in  her  deportment,  instruc- 
tive and  weighty  in  conversation,  watchful  over 
her  own  family  for  their  good,  bearing  her  testi- 
mony against  wrong  things  in  them  as  well  as 
others  ;  of  a  discerning  spirit ;  and  when  her  lot 
was  cast  in  families  as  well  as  meetings,  was 
often  led  to  feel  forsympathize  and  with  the  hidden 
suffering  seed.  Having  passed  through  the  deep 
waters  of  affliction  herself,  her  eye  was  not  un- 
used to  drop  a  tear  for  and  with  others  in  dis- 
tress either  in  body  or  mind,  and  she  rejoiced  in 
comforting  and  doing  them  good. 

She  was  a  living  and  powerful  minister  of  the 
word,  careful  not  to  break  silence  in  meetings, 
until  favored  with  a  fresh  anointing  from  the 
Holy  One,  whereby  she  was  preserved  clear  in 
her  openings,  awful  and  weighty  in  prayer,  her 
voice  being  solemn  and  awakenino;  under  the 
baptizing  power  of  truth. 

Many  were  the  heavenly  seasons  with  which 
she  was  favored  durina;  a  lino-erino;  illness,  in 
some  of  which  she  was  led  to  express  herself  in  a 
lively  edifying  manner,  and  often,  with  divine 
pertinence  to  the  states  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent; as  also  her  belief  that  she  should  join  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  that  city  whose 
walls  arc  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise. 

One  evening,  after  a  solemn  silence,  she  broke 
forth  in  a  sweet  melody,  saying,  ^  I  have  had  a 
prospect,  this  evening,  of  joining  the  heavenly 
host,  in  singing  praises  to  Zion's  king,  for  which 
favor  my  soul  and  all  that  is  sensible  within  me 
magnifies  that  arm  which  hath  been  with  me 
from  my  infant  days,  and  cast  up  a  way  where 
there  was  no  way,  both  by  sea  and  laud.'  She 
then  signified  what  an  exercise  she  had  labored 
under  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  how  it  wounded 
her  very  life,  to  behold  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity acting  inconsistent  with  the  example  of  a 
crucified  Saviour. 

She  frequently  supplicated  the  Lord  for  the 
continuance  of  his  help,  and  that  she  might  be 
endued  with  pitience,  adding,  '  Oh  !  what  would 
become  of  me  now,  if  I  had  a  wounded  con- 
science ?  The  work  with  me  is  not  now  to  do  : 
This  winnowing  day  must  come  closer  to  the 
'  dwolliuirs  of  some  than  ever  it  has  done,  even  to 
the  shaking  of  them  from  the  gods  of  silver  and 
of  gold,  hay  or  stubble.' 

The  quarterly  meeting  being  nigh,  she  urged 
her  husband  to  leave  her,  sa}'ing,  *  There  is  notli- 
ing  yields  such  comfort  on  a  languishing  bod  as 
an  evidence  of  having  performed  our  religious 
duties  to  the  best  of  our  understanding,    t  can 
speak  it  at  this  time  by  experience.'    She  spoke 
of  the  necessity  there  was  for  friends  to  guard  } 
against  keeping  in  their  families  persons  of  cor-  i 
rupt  morals  and  evil  communication,  wliich  hath  ' 
a  tendency  to  poison  the  tiuidrr  minds  of  their 
children  ;  and  signified  her  apprehension,  that 
some  parents  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  I 


jftffspring  thereby.  At  another  time,  she  en- 
couraged some  that  were  present  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  to  their  gifts,  adding, 
'  Oh  !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  sit  lively  in  meet- 
ings, and  to  witness  the  holy  oil  to  run  as  from 
vessel  to  vessel.'  Feeling  herself  grow  worse, 
she  gave  directions  about  the  laying  out  her 
body,  that  it  should  be  with  exemplary  plain- 
ness. 

One  morning,  in  the  hearing  of  a  few  friends, 
she  cautioned  against  a  light  chaffy  spirit  getting 
up  in  a  shew  of  religion,  and  was  led  in  a  remark- 
able manner  to  utter  reproofs  against  the  un- 
godly Quaker,  signifying  a  terrible  day  would 
sooner  or  later  overtake  such. 

She  expressed  herself  one  day  nearly  as  fol- 
lows, '  When  I  have  sat  down  in  our  meetings, 
and  cast  my  eye  over  the  people,  how  have  I 
been  grieved  to  see  the  haughtiness  of  the  young 
men,  and  the  folly  of  the  young  women,  looking 
one  upon  another,  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  do ; 
coming  to  meetings  just  to  see  and  be  seen  :  Oh  I 
will  not  the  Lord  visit  for  these  things?  Yea, 
surely  he  will,  and  call  to  an  account  those 
haughty  sons  and  forgetful  daughters  ;  I  have 
been  grieved  with  it  when  I  have  sat  as  with  my 
lips  sealed  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remnant  that  are 
near  to  my  life  among  the  youth. 

At  another  time,  being  raised  by  divine  aid 
from  great  weakness,  she  thus  expressed  herself, 
'The  Lord  will  search  Jerusalem,  he  will  b'oAv 
away  the  chaff  ;  but  the  wheat.  Oh  I  the  weighty 
wheat  he  will  gather  into  his  holy  garner.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  many  of  the  better  sort  arc 
hastening  to  their  graves.  I  do  not  repine  at  my 
afflictions,  for  how  small  are  they,  con)pared  with 
his  who  suffered  for  us  all,  wlicn  he  said,  *  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  Oh 
the  professors  of  tru  h  !  How  often  have  I 
thought  of  their  great  privileges!  How  often 
have  they  been  called  unto  and  watered  !  And 
yet  remain  unredeemed;  there  is  much  impurity 
about  the  skirts  of  some  ;  if  they  refuse  they 
will  be  rejected  and  others  called  in  ;  he  will 
have  his  table  fiUed,  he  will  have  a  people  that 
will  stand  for  his  name.'  After  some  time,  ask- 
ing for  a  friend,  she  said,  '  1  have  something  to 
say  to  thee  about  the  city  ;  the  folly,  1  would 
not-  willingly  call  it  iniquity,  but  upon  a  s-trict 
examination  I  believe  it  may  be  so  called,  of  l:iy- 
ing  out  their  dead,  lias  been  a  burden  to  me  uniny 
limes  of  late  wlien  I  have  been  there.  I  havo 
wondered  at  the  pomp  and  vanity,  and  tlic  cost, 
how  much  for  no  good  purpose  at  all,  but  to  bo 
buried  with  the  mouldering  bo»ly.  How  much 
better  it  would  be,  to  spare  this  rxpon!»o  for  (he 
benefit  of  some  poor  familie??  I  did  not  know 
but  T  should  havo  mentioned  it  Rt  the  yearly 
nuH^ting,  but  I  got  enfeebled,  and  I  pravrd  it 
might  rest  on  ponie  others,  (hat  it  nnght  bodono 
(hen  or  at  some  other  (inio.' 

In  the  afternoou  of  the  same  day,  vshe  nu  n- 
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tioned  some  of  the  words  of  Amos,  "  I  was  no  pro- 
phet, nor  a  prophet's  son,  but  I  was  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit;"  low  employments,  said  she, 
'  But  the  Lord  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 
and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill  to 
set  them  among  princes.  I  have  been  one  of 
sorrows,  and  much  acquainted  with  grief.  It  is 
true,  this  has  been  a  pleasant  spot  to  live  in,  and 
with  an  agreeable  companion,  and  it  was  nothing 
short  of  the  good  hand  that  thus  provided  for 
me,  but  I  have  never  forgot  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall.' 

She  continued  quiet  and  sensible  the  remainder 
of  her  time,  saying,  '  Oh  dearest  Lord  !  take  me 
to  thyself,  even  into  thy  heavenly  kingdom  ;  take 
me  into  Paradise,  for  I  long  to  be  with  thee  there.' 
After  expressing  the  desire  of  her  soul  respecting 
one  of  her  sons,  she  took  leave  of  her  husband 
and  others  present  with  a  look  of  endearing  love, 
and  expired  about  the  fourth  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, like  one  falling  into  an  easy  slumber,  on  the 
8th  of  the  fifth  month  1781,  and  was  interred 
the  11th  at  Uwchlan,  attended  by  a  very  great 
concourse  of  people  ;  on  which  occasion  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  was  indeed  a  good  meeting, 
agreeable  to  a  prospect  she  had  in  the  early  part 
of  her  illness;  aged  sixty-one,  and  a  minister  44 
years. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  I  ob- 
served an  anecdote  related  of  Abraham  Gib- 
bons, a  valuable  Member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Friends'  Mis- 
cellany, there  are  some  "  recollections"  of  this 
friend,  which  I  think  would  be  interesting  to 
your  readers,  and  have  accordingly  offered  them 
for  insertion. 

2nd  mo.  13iA,  1856. 

Recollections  of  ABRAHAM  GiBBONS,  late  of 
Lampeter,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyloa.nia. 
Our  valuable  friend,  Abraham  Gibbons,  was  a 
man  of  much  reflection,  and  had  examined  many 
subjects  with  attention.  He  therefore  was  quali- 
fied to  afford  useful  informatioD  to  others.  To 
furnish  some  of  the  instances  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  may  serve  more  perfectly  to  show  his 
singular  accuracy,  as  well  as  justness  of  opinion. 

In  company  with  a  man  who  professed  to  be  a 
predestinarian,  Abraham  said,  he  entertained  the 
belief,  that  R^e  always  acted  from  choice;  and, 
therefore,  every  thing  we  did,  we  did  with  our 
own  consent.  The  predestinarian  replied,  he 
could  furnish  a  case  where,  he  thought,  the  in- 
dividual had  not  acted  from  choice;  and  men- 
tioned Haman's  leading  Mordecai  on  horse  back 
through  the  streets.  The  question  was,  whether 
any  one  could  believe  this  was  done  of  choice  ? 
To  which  Abraham  answered,  ''he  had  a  choice, 
which  was,  to  perform  the  act,  or  suffer  the  king's 
displeasure;  and  he  chose  the  former."  The 


reply  convinced  the  predestinarian  professor,  that 
man  always  had  the  alternative  of  doing  or  suf- 
fering. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  Friends  were 
often  closely  tried ;  and  Abraham  Gibbons,  in 
attending  upon  the  officers  of  government,  on 
account  of  cases  of  suffering,  was  sometimes  at- 
tacked on  the  subject  of  the  Society's  refusing  to 
bear  arms.  At  one  time,  H.  H.,  an  ofiicer,  re- 
marked, when  Abraham  was  present,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Friends  had  no  principle  against  fight- 
ing ;  they  refused  to  take  a  part  from  cowardice. 
"  But,"  says  he,  ''  we  shall  now  prove  them.  We 
have  made  a  law  that  has  horns,  and  it  will  push." 
Abraham  said,  "  It  is  the  test  law,  I  suppose, 
thou  alludes  to.  In  that  you  have  gone  as  far 
as  to  confiscation  and  banishment.  There  is  one 
step  further  you  can  go,  and  that  is,  to  take  the 
life  ;  and  then  the  measure  of  your  iniquity  will 
be  filled  up;  after  which,  we  will  have  our  choice, 
and  no  thanks  to  you.  We  may  choose  whether 
we  will  obey  your  law,  or  die."  H.  H.  observed 
to  his  companions,  when  Abraham  left  them, 
there  was  a  man  of  courage,  he  had  no  doubt, 
from  the  bold  and  independent  manner  in  which 
he  spoke. 

At  one  time,  several  Friends  were  prisoners 
in  Lancaster  jail,  and  it  became  necessary  they 
should  be  visited ;  in  which  service  Abraham 
was  frequently  engaged.  In  one  of  these  visits, 
he  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  try  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  an  ofiicer  of  some  consequence,  who 
was  then  in  Lancaster.  Although  he  was  alone, 
he  went  to  the  house  where  he  understood  the 
ofi&cer  might  be  found.  When  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  a  waiter  came  to  inquire  what  was  wanting  ? 
Abraham  named  the  person  he  wanted  to  see, 
and  finding  he  was  in  the  house,  he  requested 
the  waiter  to  carry  information  to  him,  that 
there  was  a  friend  at  the  door  had  called  to  see 
him.  The  ofiicer  came;  but  soon  put  on  a  kind 
of  austere,  and  rather  unfriendly  countenance. 
Abraham  told  him  he  had  called  to  see  him  on 
the  behalf  of  his  friends,  who  were  innocent  men, 
and  suffering  imprisonment.  3^?*  talk  of  inno- 
cent men  !"  said  the  officer,  "  I  will  ask  you, 
whether  you  yourself  have  not  a  choice  which  of 
the  contending  powers  shall  get  the  victory? 
For  my  part,  I  believe  every  man  has  a  choice, 
and  that  you  also  must  have  one."  Abraham 
replied,  ''  thou  hast  asked  me  a  very  close  ques- 
tioh,  and  my  answer  may  involve  my  liberty. 
But  I  shall  give  thee  a  candid  answer.  When 
I  take  into  view  the  conduct  of  the  Americans, 
and  consider  how  Friends  have  to  suffer,  under 
your  treatment  of  them,  I  sometimes  wish  that 
the  British  might  get  the  better  of  you;  but 
those  wishes  and  feelings  I  am  liable  to,  as  a 
man.  When  I  gain  the  state  I  wish  to  live  in, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  my  duty,  as  a  Chris- 
tian,— if  the  turning  of  my  hand  would  give 
either  party  the  victory,  I  would  not  do  it." 
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The  countenance  of  this  officer  was  now  changed, 
and  he  became  kind  and  friendly,  and  ever  after- 
wards treated  Abraham  Gibbons  with  respect. 

Amongst  the  circumstances  of  trial  to  our 
friend,  he  believed  it  right  for  him  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  the  time  the  English  army 
were  in  Philadelphia.  He  accordingly  left  his 
family,  and  proceeded  on  the  way  in  his  import- 
ant concern,  as  far  as  Humphry  Marshall's. 
There  he  was  inquired  of  where  he  was  going  ? 
He  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Friends  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  this,  and 
told  him  the  English  army  were  there,  and  that  by 
the  common  usage  of  war,  it  was  death  to  go 
within  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  Abraham  told 
them,  that  he  had  left  his  habitation  and  family, 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  right  for  him  to  try  to 
be  at  the  Yearly  Meeting;  and  as  yet  he  had 
found  nothing  in  the  road  to  hinder  him.  He 
believed  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  continue 
on  the  way,  until  he  should  be  stopped.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  and  he  was  prevented,  he 
could  but  return  home,  after  having  made  full 
trial.  From  Humphry  Marshall's,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  John  Hunt's,  at  Darby..  Here  he 
found  a  number  of  Friends,  who,  like  himself, 
were  on  the  way  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
But  the  accounts^at  this  place  seemed  more  dis- 
couraging than  before.  He  was  told,  that  guards 
were  stationed  in  ditferent  places  on  the  road, 
and  that  they  would  permit  no  one  to  pass  them. 
Upon  full  consideration,  he  told  Friends  that 
he  felt  bound  to  go  on ;  and  if  he  should  be 
stopped,  he  must  submit  to  it,  and  return ;  but 
so  far  he  had  met  no  positive  hindrance,  and  of 
course  should  try  it  further.  Finding  that  his 
mind  was  made  up  to  proceed,  several  others 
went  on  with  him.  At  the  ferry,  they  were  in- 
quired of  where  they  were  going  ?  They  an- 
swered, unto  the  city,  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends."  They  were  permitted  to 
go  on,  and  got  safe  into  the  city. 

We  see  in  this  case,  one  of  those  blessed  proofs 
of  the  power  and  effect  of  a  living  faith,  by 
which  all  the  difficulties  of  report  were  con- 
quered. From  circumstances  like  this,  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  that  the  same  divine  guide 
which  opens  the  way  in  our  minds  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty,  sees  to  the  end  of  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  can,  and  will  leail  through,  such  as 
place  their  entire  conlidence  in  it. 

In  a  short  memorial  concerning  him,  prepared 
by  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  Abraham 
Gibbons  is  reprcscuted  as  ''a man,  endowed 
with  a  good  natural  understanding,  whicli,  by 
a  humble  subtnissiou  to  the  sanctil'yiug  power  of 
Trut  h,  qualified  him  to  become  a  useful  older  in  the 
church  ;  which  station  he  filled  for  several  years, 
until  a  dispensation  of  gospel  ministry  was  com- 
mitted to  hiu)."  His  gift  in  tiio  ministry  was 
acknowledged  by  his  friends,  and  he  was  recou)- 
mouded  as  au  approved  minister,  by  Sadsbury 


monthly  meeting,  in  the  5th  month,  1785.  In 
the  12th  month  following,  he  opened  to  his 
friends,  and  obtained  their  certificate  of  unity 
with,  a  prospect  of  paying  a  religious  visit  to 
those  people  who  had  been  banished  to  Nova 
Scotia,  more  particularly  to  such  as  had  been 
educated  amongst  Friends.  In  this  difficult  and 
perilous  journey,  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
friend,  Joseph  Moore,  of  Kingwood,  New  Jer- 
sey— and  they  were  mercifully  preserved  and 
helped  through  the  visit,  as  appeared  from  testi- 
monies furnished  them  by  Friends  of  Nantucket, 
and  of  Dartmouth,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

With  regard  to  the  ministry  of  this  our  worthy 
friend,  he  was  certainly  not  auaong  the  eloquent 
or  fluent  in  expression;  but  he  had  happily 
learned  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Head  of  the 
church.    Hence  he  was  preserved  from  running 
into  words  without  life  and  power,  and  his  la- 
bors in  the  gospel  were  in  great  plainness  and 
simplicity,  and  very  instructive  to  the  attentive 
I  hearer.     In  our  religious  meetings  for  divine 
)  worship,  he  was  an  example  in  patient,  humble 
[  waiting  for  the  arising  and  spread  of  the  pure 
life.    Those  who  have  noticed  his  gathered  and 
solemn  state  of  mind  on  those  occasions,  hav.* 
been  strengthened,  and  encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample. 

Few  men  were  better  qualified  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  younger  class  of  people.  His 
conversation  was  to  them,  peculiarly  instructive 
and  interesting.    On  the  subject  of  pride  he  wax 
j  particularly  clear ;  he  seemed  to  have  detected 
I  its  appearances  under  a  great  variety  of  moditi- 
j  cations;  and  he  was  fully  convinced  that  no  one 
I  ever  could  be  thoroughly  converted,  and  become 
j  as  a  little  child,  while  pride  had  the  ascendency, 
j  He  would  sometimes  pleasantly  say,  that  pride 
produced  trembling  ;  and  then  go  on  to  explain 
I  the  process.     First,  the  individuals  felt  im- 
j  pressed  with  au  apprehension  of  duty  to  speak, 
and  instead  of  minding  simply  the  opening,  they 
would  enter  into  considerations  about  what  others 
would  think  of  them ;  and  hence  they  would  feel 
some  fears  excited,  lest  they  might  not  succeed 
as  well  as  they  could  wish.   15y  these  fears  coming 
in  connexion  with  the  impression  of  duty,  con- 
fusion, and  even  trembling  would  take  place. 
I  l)Ut  if  those  thoughts  about  what  others  might 
I  think,  which  commonly  proceeded  from  pride, 
j  were  not  indulged,  ihvn  the  persons  would  sinjzly, 
j  with  childlike  simplicity,  do  as  they  were  bidden  ; 
and  it  would  be  manifestly  done  with  fivedom 
and  ease. 

Among  other  cliaractori>i)cs  of  the  quaiiiy  of 
Abraham  Gibbon's  talents,  may  bo  classed  his 
singular  method  of  arrostii\g  the  attention  o(  cer- 
tain classes  of  mankind,  and  turning  tlioir  minds 
into  now  and  instructive  cliannols  of  thought  ami 
reflection.  For  instance.  On  meeting  with  a 
man  who  was  addicted  to  whi.'>tling,  implying  a 
vacant  mind,  Abraham  thus  addressed  liim,  and 
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excited  his  attention:  ''They  tell  me  that  the 
moon  is  inhabited  !"  This  aroused  the  wonder  of 
the  whistler — when  Abraham  proceeded.  "  If 
thou  should  be  carried  up  to  the  moon,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  to  inquire  of  thee  about  the 
laws  and  customs  of  this  country,  the  state  of 
religion  and  other  things,  what  a  pity  it  would 
be  if  thou  could  do  nothing  but  whistle  I"  Again ; 
of  a  man  whose  attention  was  almost  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  a  horse — he  inquired,  how  large  he 
thought  a  man's  mind  was  !  The  horseman  not 
knowing  how  to  answer,  Abraham  aslied  him, 
whether  he  thought  the  mind  of  man  was  as  large 
as  a  pint  bowl  ?  a  quart  mug  ?  or  several  other 
measures  of  capacity  ?  then  said,  what  a  pity  it 
would  be  if  a  man's  mind  should  be  no  bigger 
than  a  horse  !  and  so  have  all  his  thoughts  em- 
ployed about  that  animal. 

In  regard  to  the  part  which  this  dear  Friend 
acted  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  not  forgotten 
that  he  was  an  example  of  caution  and  delibera- 
tion ;  and  his  worthy  friend,  Jacob  Lindley, 
used  to  say,  that  when  he  offered  a  sentiment  in 
meetings  for  discipline,  if  Abraham  Gibbons 
united  with  him,  he  was  not  afraid  of  all  in  the 
meeting  afterwards. 

When  the  time  approached  for  holding  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  9th  month,  1798,  the 
yellow  fever  was  in  the  city :  but  this  our  dear 
friend  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  it.  As 
he  passed  my  residence  on  his  way,  I  thought  it 
right  to  go  with  him.  On  the  road  his  conver- 
sation was  very  instructive  and  interesting.  He 
remarked  in  regard  to  himself,  he  thought  he 
might  say  with  one  formerly,  that  he  had  seen 
an  end  of  all  perfection;  by  which  he  meant,  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  all  that  this  world  could 
furnish  for  enjoyment ;  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  become  too  careless  of 
life,  and  expose  himself  more  than  was  required. 
On  this  view,  he  said,  he  was  brought  into  some 
close  considerations  about  the  propriety  of  going 
at  this  time  to  the  city.  But  whilst  he  was  ex- 
amining himself  on  the  subject,  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  when  the  meeting  adjourned,  it  was  to 
meet  again  at  the  time  the  body  believed  was 
right.  He  therefore  believed  the  duty  to  attend 
the  meeting  was  as  clear  now  as  at  any  other 
time.  He  further  said, ''  This  world  is  a  wilder- 
ness, through  which  we  are  passing :  but  there 
is  a  road  through  it,  and  an  end  to  it.  I  have 
found  a  ray  of  light,  which  I  have  experienced 
to  be  sufficient  for  my  being  safely  conducted 
through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  this  wil- 

dlerness.  This  lit^ht  hp'^y^^  -^^^  and  Beneiratino^.  f 
o  "-'"ft  r**'-  *  o' 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  darkness  of  nature, 
from  imparting  its  influence  to  the  willing  mind. 
It  therefore  only  requires  our  steadfast  attention 
to  insure  our  safety." 

We  lodged,  the  last  night  we  were  together, 
at  John  Hill's,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  to 
Abraham.    In  the  morning,  as  was  his  practice, 


he  rose  early.    I  heard  him  on  the  floor,  and  in- 
quired of  him  what  he  was  doing?  He  very 
pleasantly  said,  he  was  going  to  make  day.  There 
were  before  the  windows  some  paper  blinds,  which  .iii 
he  was  rolling  up.    He  said  he  was  letting  in  the  j 
light,  to  have  a  day  •  for  the  light  was  called  ' 
day,  and  the  darkness  was  called  night.  Many, 
he  remarked,  chose  to  have  the  blinds  down,  and 
to  be  in  darkness ;  but  for  his  part,  he  wished 
not  to  shut  out  the  light.    That  it  seemed  as 
though  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  said  of  himself;  "every  where  and  in  all  I 
things  I  am  instructed."  ] 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  16,  1856. 


"  A  ducourse  on  the  death  of  Stephen  Grellet, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  lalors.  Delivered 
December  16, 1855,  in  the  Presbyterian  chuch, 
Burlington,  N.  J.,    by  Cortlandt   Yan  ' 
Rensselaer,  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.    Pp.65.    Henry  Longstreth,  1855." 
In  the  37th  number  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Intelligencer,  we  noticed  the  decease  of  Ste- 
phen Grellct,  who,  though  not  connected  with 
us  in  religious  fellowship,  is  extensively  known, 
by  reputation,  wherever  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  scattered. 

We  have  before  us  a  discourse  with  the  above 
title,  and  it  is  probably  the  first  time  that  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  has  undertaken  the  task  | 
of  memorializing  from  his  pulpit,  an  unosten-  I 
tious  friend  or  Qaaker.    We  shall  offer  no  com- 
ments on  this   remarkable  circumstance,  nor  { 
shall  we  occupy  any  space  in  animadverting 
upon  the  theological  views  of  the  speaker,  or  of 
the  friend  whose  religious  opinions  he  has  fully 
canvassed.    We  shall  simply  confine  ourselves  to  ! 
the  narrative  of  the  life  and  travels  of  this  dis-  | 
tinguished  man  as  portrayed  by  his  biographer,  | 
which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  j 
our  readers.  I 


Married,  on  5th  day,  the  29th  of  the  11th  mo.,  ' 
1855,  at  Richmond,  hid.,  and  according  to  the  or-  j 
der  of  Friends,  William  Cocks,  of  Pittsford,  Mon- 
roe Countv.  N.  Y.,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  \ 
of  Jehiel  and  Lydia  Wa*son,  (the  latter  deceased)  | 
of  Milton,  Wayne  County,  Ta.  j 


Died,  the  3rd  day  of  the  12th  month  last,  of 
lung  fever,  Hannah  Ann  Moore,  wife  of  Jesse 
Moore,  and  daughter  of  David  Shinn,  in  the  36lh  j 
year  of  her  age.    A  member  of  Maple  Grove  j 
Monthly  Meeting,  Huntington  County,  Ind.,  leav-  j 
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[  ing  five  children  at  an  age  when  they  most  need 
a  mother' s  care,  for  whose  welfare  she  wascon- 

'  cerned  to  give  good  advice  to  the  day  before  she 
died. 

Died,  on  the  24th  of  1st  month,  1856,  in  the  65th 
year  of  her  age,  Phebe  H  ,  wife  of  Joshua  Car- 
penter. The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Amawalk 
Monllily  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  Westchester  Co., 
State  of  New  York.  She  was  a  diligent  atterider 
of  meetings,  and  a  valuable  member  of  society, 
much  beloved  in  life,  and  lamented  in  death,  by  all 
that  knew  her.  We  doubt  not  our  loss  is  her  eter- 
nal gain. 


CULTIVATE  HOME  AFFECTIONS. 

Home  enjoyments,  home  affections,  Lome 
courtesies,  cannot  be  too  carefully  or  steadily 
cultivated,  They  form  the  sunshine  of  the 
heart.  They  bless  and  sanctify  our  private  cir- 
cle. They  become  a  source  of  calm  delight  to 
the  man  of  business  after  a  day  of  toil — they 
teach  the  merchant,  the  trader,  the  working  man, 
that  there  is  something  purer,  more  precious 
even,  than  the  gains  of  industry.  They  twine 
themselves  round  the  heart,  call  forth  its  best 
and  purest  emotions  and  resources,  enable  us  to 
be  more  virtuous,  more  upright,  more  Christian, 
-in  all  our  relations  of  life.  AVe  see  in  the  little 
beings  around  us,  the  elements  of  gentleness,  of 
truth,  and  the  beauty  of  fidelity  and  religion. 
A  day  of  toil  is  robbed  of  many  of  its  cares,  by 
the  thought  that  in  the  evening  we  may  return 
home,  and  mingle  with  the  family  household. 
There,  at  least,  our  experience  teaches  us,  we 
may  find  confiding  and  loving  bosoms,  those  who 
look  up  to  and  lean  upon  us,  and  those  also  to 
whom  we  may  look  for  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. We  say  to  our  friends  one  and  all,  cul- 
tivate the  home  virtues,  the  household  beauties 
of  existenco.  Endeavor  to  make  the  little  cir- 
cle of  domestic  life,  a  cheerful,  an  intelligent,  a 
kindly  and  a  happy  one.  Whatever  may  go 
wrong  in  the  world  of  trade,  let  nothing  mar  the 
purity  of  reciprocal  love,  or  throw  into  its  har- 
monious existence  the  apple  of  discord.  The 
winter  evenings  afford  many  hours  for  reading, 
for  conversation,  the  communion  of  heart  and  of 
spirit,  and  such  hours  should  be  devoted  as 
much  as  possible,  not  only  to  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  but  to  the  cultivation  of  what  may 
cmplialirally  be  term  m!  tho  home  viriuea  ! 

PeiDisii/I ua  n  la  In q  n  irer. 


CONDUCT. 

As  in  walking  it  is  your  groat  oarc  not  to 
ru)»  tho  f)ot  upon  a  nail,  or  Iroad  awry,  and 
i^train  the  leg;  so  let  it  bo  in  all  tlui  affairs  of 
hutnati  life,  not  to  hurt  tho  mind,  or  offond  tho 
judgiuiMit.  And  tin's  rule,  if  observed  carefully, 
in  all  your  dcj)ortniont,  will  bo  a  mighty  securi- 
ty in  your  undertakings, — EriCTETUS. 


STEPHEN  GRELLET. 

Stephen  Grellet  was  born  in  the  year  1773,  in 
France,  in  the  town  of  Limoges,  which  is  situated 
in  the  old  Province  of  Limosin,  and  in  the 
modern  Department  of  Haute  Viennc,  about  one 
hundred  miles  northeast  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
same  distance  southeast  of  I^a  Rochelle.  The 
district  of  Limosin  is  regarded  by  many  travellers 
as  the  most  beautiful  in  France. 

His  parents  were  of  high  rank  and  quite 
wealthy.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  Louis  XVI,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  King,  attending  service 
with  him  in  his  private  chapel.  During  the 
Revolution  which  overthrew  the  monarchy  and 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  in  1798, 
both  parents  were  made  prisoners,  and  were  both 
ordered  to  be  guillotined.  They  were  actually 
taken  out  of  prison  for  execution,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  father  possessed  such  know- 
ledge of  financial  and  state  affairs,  that  they  were 
remanded  to  prison,  where  they  remained  until 
after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  and  were  then 
spared.  Their  estates  were  confiscated;  but  the 
government  allowed  Mr.  Grrellet  one  of  his  houses 
in  Limoges,  where  he  resided  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity and  poverty.  One  of  the  sisters  of 
Stephen  Grrellet  married  a  Baron,  and  was  living 
in  1844,  as  was  also  a  brother.* 

Stephen  Grellet  wasborn  at  an  eventful  period. 
The  profligate  Louis  XV  was  yet  living  ;  and 
social  and  public  corruption  reigned  in  the  person 
of  the  monarch.  The  faithful  Bishop  of  Senez, 
being  called  to  preach  before  the  king,  during 
Lent  of  the  year  1774,  chose  for  his  text  the 
words  of  the  prophet:  ''Yet  forty  days,  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown  !"  God  so  ordered 
his  providence  that,  wdien  the  forty  days  were 
past,  Louis  XV  was  lying  dead  in  the  royal  abbe}^ 
of  Saint  Denis.  At  that  time  a  little  child  was 
living  at  Limoges,  who,  out  of  a  nation  of  corrup- 
tion, was  to  arise,  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
Bishop  of  Senez,  and  who,  in  his  day,  was  like- 
wise to  preach  the  great  truths  of  God  before 
kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 

Stephen  Grellet  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  fiiith.  lie  received  the  anointing  oil. 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  benediction  of  priest, 
and  the  training  of  Mother  Church  ;  but  God 
designed  better  things  for  tho  babe  than  were  rc- 


*<*  At  Brives,**  writes  .To^eph  John  Gtirney,  *•  lives 

la  Raioimo  ir  Clcrc,  the  sister  of  Strphrn  Grellet.  a 
lady-like,  elderly  widow,  sm  roiinded  by  children  and 
ijrandoliihlren.  She  is  a  Uonian  Catholie,  nnich  de- 
voted and  vol  liberal  ;  very  refineil  and  pleasing." 
"  Idnio;;es  is  the  birlli-place  of  Stephen  (irellet  ;  and 
his  «'l(ler  brother,  .loseph.  aNo  a  Kriend,  who  once 
lived  at  Nottin<;h!im,  now  r'^sides  here  with  his  Roman 
Catholic  wile.  We  felt  much  sympathy  with  this 
<]iiiet,  worthy  rtian,  who  is,  I  trust  (in  th<»  midnt  of 
darkness  and  superstition,)  preserved  steady  to  his 
principles." — Life  of  J",  J,  Gurttfy,  ii,  427. 
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presented  by  earthly  ceremonies  and  false  doc- 
trines. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  received  a  good  secular 
education,  at  the  large  Military  College  at  Lyons. 
Here  there  were  several  hundred  students  under 
the  strictest  discipline.  At  this  institution, 
young  Grellet  attained  several  prizes  for  profi- 
ciency in  Latin,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
mental  discipline  and  general  knowledge  which 
belonged  to  his  future  character.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  became  one  of  the  body  guards  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  Louis XVI.*  He  had 
not  yet  learned  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
but  trusted  to  the  carnal  weapons  and  vainglories 
of  the  military  profession. 

His  family  being  attached  to  the  Bourbons,  it 
was  concluded  that  S.  G.  and  two  of  his  brothers 
should  repair  under  the  standard  of  the  French 
Princes  who  united  with  other  continental  powers 
in  endeavoring  to  replace  Louis  XVI  on  the 
throne  of  France.  They  passed  through  Nor- 
mandy to  Coblentz,  which  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  princes  and  the  nobility.  After  a  winter 
and  spring  of  preparation,  they  entered  France 
in  the  summer  of  1792  with  the  Austrians. 
Being  in  a  reserve  corps,  Stephen  Grellet  was 
never  present  in  an  actual  engagement,  and  his 
line  was  never  called  upon  to  fire.  This,  in  after 
years,  afforded  him  much  satisfaction.  Owing 
to  political  changes  in  France,  and  to  private 
alienations  in  the  Princes'  army,  caused  in  part 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  after- 
wards Louis  XVIII,  the  Princes'  army  was  ulti- 
mately disbanded,  after  a  weak  and  ineffective 
campaign. 

In  the  exciting  times  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Stephen  Grellet  and  his  brother,  who  was 
also  a  soldier,  were  taken  prisoners  while  on 
horseback,  and  expected  every  moment  to  be 
shot.  S.  G.  (then  in  an  unconverted  state,  to 
which  he  always  looked  back  with  horror,)  sat 
upon  his  horse  with  as  much  composure  as  ever 
he  felt  in  his  life,  each  hand  on  a  pistol,  intend- 
ing to  cause  death  to  others  before  he  himself 
should  die.  Some  unexpected  circumstance 
caused  a  commotion  and  excitement  among  their 
captors,  of  which  the  prisoners  took  advantage 
and  escaped  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  Amster- 
dam. A  republican  general,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  favored  their  escape  in  a  ship  bound  to 
the  West  Indies.  In  passing  on  their  way  to 
the  ship,  they  brushed  against  the  soldiers  who 

*  Eleazer  Williams,  the  so-called  Dauphin,  or  lost 
Prince,  visited  Stephen  Grellet  in  Burlington,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  personal  testimony 
and  reminiscences.  Mr.  Grellet  discovered,  as  others 
bad  done,  a  resemblance  to  the  royal  family,  and  was 
much  interested  in  his  character  and  statements.  S. 
Grellet  had,  on  one  occasion,  seen  the  young  Dauphin 
kneel  at  the  mass.  On  parting  with  Eleazer  Williams, 
S.  G.  affectionately  exhorted  him  to  attend  faithfully 
10  things  of  higher  interest  than  earthly  genealogies 
and  crowns. 


were  fiercely  swearing  what  they  would  do  to  the  • 
Grellets,  if  they  could  find  them.    The  present 
writer  has  heard  the  good  old  man  relate,  with 
great  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  that  he  had 
never  fired  a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  human  i 
life. 

The  destination  of  the  young  Grellets  was 
Demarara.    Here  they  remained  for  two  years, 
engaged  on  a  plantation,  and  in  commercial  trans- 
actions.   Hearing  that  some  French  ves3els  had 
unexpectedly   appeared    off  Demarara,  which 
proved  however  to  be  an  English  fleet,  the 
Grellets  became  apprehensive  of  being  again  . 
taken  prisoners,  and  secretly  embarked  on  board  i 
of  a  vessel  just  about  to  sail  to  New  York.  They  ; 
embarked  in  such  haste  that  they  left  behicd  a 
considerable  part  of  their  property.  They  landed  i 
in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1795  ;  but  left  the  ' 
city  for  the  sake  of  retirement,  and  took  lodgings 
at  Newtown  on  Long  Island,  until  they  should 
receive  tidings  from  their  parents  in  France.  ) 

Stephen  Grellet,  at  the  time  of  his  emigration  ; 
to  America,  seems  to  have  been  an  unbeliever,  \ 
after  the  example  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  \ 
of  France.  The  transition  from  Popery  to  infl-  \ 
delity — from  believing  everything  to  believing  ' 
nothing — is  easily  accomplished  over  that  bridge 
of  temptation,  whose  architecture  was  perfected  in  * 
the  middle  ages,  and  has  well  stood  the  test  of 
time.  While  in  France  he  had  occasionally  at-  j 
tended  the  confessional.  | 

On  his  arrival  in  the  LTnited  States,  in  1755,  [ 
the  young  French  unbeliever,  now  22  years  of  | 
age,  went,  as  we  have  said,  on  Long  Island.    It  ; 
was  here  that  God  had  sent  him  to  learn  the  j| 
first  truths  of  religion.       God's  ways  are  not  as  J 
our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts."  ]i 
The  circumstances  of  his  conversion  were  strik-  j' 
ing.    At  times,  his  mind  had  been  directed  to  |; 
the  subject  of  religion  with  greater  or  less  dis- 1 
tinctness,  when  one  day,  whilst  walking  alone  in  jj 
an  orchard,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  sounding 
in  his  ear     Eternity  I  Eternity !"    This  was  \\ 
repeated  so  solemnly  and  impressively,  that  he  i 
began  to  realize  that  there  was,  in  truth,  an 
eternal  world.    The  argument  to  his  mind  and  . 
conscience  was,  "  If  so,  what  will  become  of  my  > 
soul  V    Convictions  of  the  error  of  his  ways  \\ 
were  startled  into  existence,  and  these  convic-  H 
tions  were  deep  and  pungent.    For  about  two 
years,  his  mind  was  agitated  by  thoughts  of: 
"eternity,"  and  the  ypprehensionsof  guilt.  Being 
in  a  Bible  land,  and  having  access  to  God's  pre- 
cious truth,  he  studied  the  sacred  Scriptures  for  i 
the  first  time  ;  and  through  their  perusal,  and! 
the  instructions  of  Friends,  by  Divine  grace,  he< 
experienced  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  i 

While  on  Long  Island,  he  went  into  a  Friends' 
meeting,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  words 
of  a  female  preacher.  His  inipressions  in  favor 
of  Friends  were  strengthened  by  social  intercourse, 
and  by  an  investigation  of  their  principles  and  '> 
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practices.  One  of  his  earliest  personal  friends 
in  the  Society  was  the  beloved  and  venerated 
Kichard  Mott,  now  of  Burlington,  who  then  re- 
sided in  New  York. 

He  refused  various  most  attractive  offers  of 
lucrative  business,  feeling  a  check  in  his  mind. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  invited  to  return  to 
France,  by  his  parents,  who  had  received  back 
much  of  their  estate.  Alihough  he  had  every 
reason  to  expect  riches  in  such  return,  he  did  not 
feel  free  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  in  this  the 
Divine  hand  may  be  distinctly  seen.  This  pater- 
nal estate  was  soon  lost  again  by  confiscation  ; 
but  in  the  path  of  providential  appointment  he 
was  both  to  receive  and  to  dispense  the  true 
riches. 

In  December,  1795,  he  moved  to  the  ci<"y  of 
Philadelphia,  then  emphatically  a  Quaker  city. 
Here  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  useful  and 
honorable  vocation  of  Teacher,  and  gave  instruc- 
tion in  the  French  language. 

His  Christian  character  had  been  maturing  in 
the  riches  of  a  deep  personal  experience ;  and 
the  first  exercise  of  his  public  gifts  occurred 
whilst  on  an  excursion  near  the  sea-shore,  in  Egg 
Harbor,  Burlington  County,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  religious  books  and  tracts.  He  was, 
after  this,  frequently  led,  in  fervent  simplicity 
and  childlike  faith,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his 
divine  Master;  and  discerning  Friends  perceived 
that  the  Lord  was  with  him.  Stephen  Grellet 
was  regularly  recorded  as  a  minister  by  Friends 
of  the  North  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  in  1798, 
when  he  was  about  25  years  old. 

In  1798,  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  great 
violence  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Stephen 
Grellet  was  indefatigable  in  his  efi'orts  to  minis- 
ter to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the 
sufferers.  lie  went  about  doing  good,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  rich  and  the  poor 
welcomed  him  as  the  minister  of  consolation.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labors  of  love,  he  was  himself 
stricken  down  by  the  disease,  and  at  one  time — 
to  use  his  own  expression — he  turned  to  the  wall 
to  die.  While  in  this  state,  he  felt  that  he  might 
be  called  to  publish  the  Gospol  in  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West;  and  being 
discouraged  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  life, 
whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  flowing  peace,  and 
glorious  prospects  of  eternity,  ho  nevertheless 
entered  into  a  covenant  to  go  whithcrsuevcr  (Jod 
might  send  him,  implicitly  believing  that,  at  the 
close  of  life,  his  Heavenly  Fatlicr  would  bless 
him  with  His  presence.  His  life  was  thus  spared 
in  great  mercy,  no  doubt  that  he  might  make 
known  the  riches  of  Divine  grace  to  n>any  im- 
mortal souls  on  both  continents.  Cod  unfolds 
liis  purposes  by  a  providence  which  preserves  the 
lives  of  His  saints,  and  directs  their  steps  throi.gh 
all  their  pilgrimage. 

Stephen  (h'ellet  moved  back  to  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  1799,  and  engaged  in  mer- 


cantile business  for  a  livelihood.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  that  their 
ministers  have  no  pecuniary  compensation,  and 
hence  a  resort  to  secular  occupations  is  needful. 

[To  be  coniinued.] 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  CORRESPOND- 
ENT IN  EUROPE. 

Florence,  Italy,  12  mo.  17,  1855. 
On  our  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  we  discussed 
and  decided  upon  the  propriety  of  travelling  over 
the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Switzerland.  We 
accordingly  left  Lyons  for  Geneva  by  diligence, 

having  the  pleasant  company  of  M.  G  and 

his  wife  from  NewHamp^^hire;  and  the  day  after 
our  arrival  at  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Geneva  we 
took  steamboat,  and  after  a  rough  and  troubled 
passage  of  two  hours,  we  stopped  at  Lausanne 
to  rest  for  the  night.  Next  day  we  took  coach 
for  Martigny — thence  we  jogged  on  to  St,  Pierre, 
a  small  Swiss  settlement,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  We  had  set  out  in  good  cheer,  and  the 
scenery  was  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  the 
mountains  peaking  high  up  in  the  distance. 
The  rude  peasantry  of  the  country  were  our 
guides,  and  we  were  accompanied  by  several 
donkeys — the  first  laden  with  our  baggage,  the 
others  stretching  their  limbs  to  the  utmost  to 
pull  us  up  the  hill ;  then  almost  lost  in  their 
clumsy  harness,  they  would  slide  down  with  the 
three  occupants  behind  them.  We  had  seen  a 
beautiful  sunset  in  the  valley  the  evening  before, 
and  the  morning  cheered  us  with  a  glorious  sun- 
rise over  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  We  heard 
the  bell  of  the  little  church  tolling  its  solemn 
sound,  and  the  surrounding  hills  echoing  back 
the  answer,  that  death  was  in  the  valley;  and  as 
we  saw  a  group  taking  their  way  along  the 
street  to  the  humble  chapel,  we  followed  and 
sat  with  the  peasantry  in  their  sorrow  for  a  loved 
child.  We  could  not  understand  the  ceremonies, 
but  we  had  a  parent's  feelings  to  sympathize 
with  the  boreaved,  and  watched  with  interest  the 
assembled  group.  Their  dress  was  of  the  most 
antique  style,  made  of  coarse  linsey — the  meu 
with  breeches,  tied  at  the  knees  with  leather 
strings,  and  shoes  of  wood  that  sounded  like  the 
tramping  of  horses,  as  they  moved  about  in  per- 
formance of  their  devotions.  We  remained  until 
the  company  had  retired  from  the  house,  and  then 
returned  to  make  arrangements  for  turtiier  travel. 
Wo  had  engaged  several  guides  besides  the 
mule  drivers,  and  you  can  imagine  the  viUagora 
looking  froni  door  and  window  as  we  }-»assed 
through  the  only  street  of  their  towu.  Our 
caravan  cojisisfed  of  a  giiide  ahead  with  utaff  in 
iiand  to  show  us  the  way,  and  render  assistance  if 
needed — next  a  mule  laden  with  trunks  striing  on 
both  sides,  and  men  to  help  push  him  up  the 
hill — then  two  mules  with  ladies'  saddles  upon 
them,  and  ropes  fastening  rough'sleds  behind 
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the  women  sitting  tailor  fiisliion,  and  the  men 
and  couriers  in  the  rear,  with  staffs  in  hand, 
woolen  leggings  tied  with  twine  string,  socks 
over  their  boots,  hoods  over  their  heads,  &c. 
Thus  equipped,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  and  for  some  distance  we  got  along 
nicely,  and  were  now  fairly  surrounded  by  Alpine 
scenery.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  surrounded  us  on 
every  side.  The  day  was  charming,  and  as  in  early 
childhood,  we  '  took  turns' in  riding.  There  is 
a  rude  house  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  oc- 
cupied by  an  old  man  and  woman.  The  latter 
sits  at  the  spinning  wheel,  while  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  former  to  look  out  for  travellers  as 
they  pass,  and  point  them  on  their  way.  A  bowl 
of  soup  a-piece,  bread  and  honey,  with  new  wine 
were  placed  before  us.  After  partaking  of  these, 
we  commenced  the  great  Napoleon  adventure  The 
snow  was  falling  and  the  path  before  us  is 
covered,  so  that  it  must  be  trodden  afresh 
Summit  rises  upon  summit,  and  the  venerable 
group  of  mountains,  look  as  if  they  had  congre- 
gated to  peep  over  each  other's  heads  at  the 
novel  adventurers  who  were  penetrating  so  slowly 
their  secret  ways.  All  of  us  were  on  foot  but 
the  two  females.  At  the  '  halfway  house'  we 
met  some  cheerful  mountaineers,  who  marked  the 
way  before  us.  They  were  descending,  and  as- 
sured us  there  was  no  trouble  ahead,  but  as  they 
were  used  to  storms,  and  play  familiarly  upon 
the  crags  that  an. ordinary  person  would  avoid, 
we  made  some  allowance  for  their  statements. 
We  stopped  to  breathe  awhile  at  the  'Refuge,' 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  cave 
with  an  opening  in  it,  and  to  look  at  the  '  Dead 
House'  by  its  side,  where  lost  pilgrims  are  de- 
posited, that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 
friends.  We  started  afresh,  and  after  travelling 
about  half  an  hour,  found  that  the  mules  could 
proceed  no  further.  The  trunks  were  then 
taken  from  their  backs  and  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  of  our  guides.  Our  wives  dismounted, 
and  pursued  their  way  on  foot,  each  assisted  by 
two  strong  men.  We  did  not  feel  tired  to  this 
time,  as  we  had  the  tails  of  the  mules  to  aid  us ; 
but  now  we  had  nothing  but  our  staffs.  A  fleet 
mountaineer  preceded  us  from  this  spot,  to 
announce  our  approach  at  the  ^Hospice'  above; 
and  here  let  me  say,  that  the  Hospice  at  St. 
Bernard  is  a  large  stone  structure,  occupied  by 
ten  monVs  pri^  fU^ir  ssrvaii'iy.  The  mstitution 
belongs  to  Governmvent,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
to  charge  travellers  anything  for  entertainment. 
Thej  keep  a  number  of  St.  Bernard  dogs,  who 
go  out  daily  during  the  winter,  with  guides,  to 
seek  and  succor  strangers.  We  pressed  our  way 
through  the  falling  snow,  and  felt  constantly  the 
thrill  of  hope  animating  us,  that  all  would  yet 
be  well.  As  to  cold,  none  of  us  suffered,  I 
have  felt  it  more  in  sunny  Italy,  than  among  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Bernard.    The  ascent  gets 
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steeper  and  steeper,  and  yet  the  way  is  plain  an( 
without  danger.  Soon  we  heard  uppn  the  uioun 
tain's  breast  the  echo  from  a  faithful  dog,  wh( 
leaped  forward  to  meet  us.  He  was  followed  b] 
a  domestic  from  the  house,  who  invited  us  tc 
drink  from  a  leathern  cup,  the  new  wine  from  s 
leathern  bottle.  We  refreshed  ourselves,  rested  f 
and  talked  a  few  minutes  with  our  new  friend, 
and  played  with  the  dogs  before  we  commenced 
the  last  part  of  the  ascent.  And  here  I  must  . 
describe  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard.  A  large  yel- 
low, curly  animal  of  this  species,  named  Palace, 
gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  exhibited  the  na-  j 
tive  instinctive  element  of  his  character,  viz : 
a  desire  to  help  us;  and  as  we  placed  around  his 
neck  a  little  satchel  belonging  to  L.,  he  leaped 
next  to  her,  rolled  himself  upon  the  snow  at  her 
feet,  and  looking  her  steadily  in  the  face,  put  up 
both  his  paws  towards  her^  and  said  ,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  conduct,  '  Come  with  meV  '  Comeioiih 
meP  We  obeyed  him,  and  presently  the  two 
monks  themselves  made  their  appearance,  and 
each  gave  themselves  to  the  assistance  of  our 
wives,  cheering  them  onward  with  smiles  and 
pleasant  words.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  tall  crots 
which  stands  upon  a  knoll  before  the  house  was 
seen,  and  then  the  old  walls  of  the  hospice  with  its 
hospitable  door  broke  upon  our  view.  On  en- 
tering, we  were  ushered  into  an  apartment  to 
get  off  our  outer  clothes,  and  then  conducted  to 
a  warmer  apartment  for  our  rest.  Here  a  kind 
monk,  who  is  a  physician,  met  us  and  gave  us  two 
cups  of  warm  wine  and  sugar,  which  he  said  was 
good  for  us,  and  we  sat  down  in  the  highest  r 
habitable  house  in  Europe  to  a  cheerful  fire,  to  \ 
wait  for  a  welcome  board.  The  doctor  joined  : 
us  at  the  table,  which  was  well  provided  and  I 
nicely  arranged,  and  we  retirtd  to  rest,  not  for- 
getting to  be  thankful  for  so  good  a  retreat.''' 
Three  women  belong  to  the  establishment,  and 
one  of  them  warmed  our  beds,  and  early  in  the  . 
morning  came  in  to  make  our  fire  again.  She 
remarked  that  the  morning  was  fresh  and  tran- 
quil for  our  departure.  After  a  good  warm 
breakfast  and  a  kind  greeting  from  the  family, 
with  a  present  of  a  picture  of  the  Hospice,  as  a 
remembrance,  we  started  on  the  descent,  with 
such  preparations  as  the  monks  themselves  had 


*  In  the  year  P62,  a  pious  monk  (Bernard)  erected 
this  Hospital  on  the  mountain  11,006  feet  high,  and 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  monks  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  continue  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
the  midst  of  tempests  and  snow  storms,  accompanied 
by  their  dogs,  in  seeking  travellers.  When  a  dead  body 
of  a  traveller  is  found,  they  carry  it  to  the  dead  house, 
where  it  is  wrapped  in  linen,  awaiting  the  arrival  ot 
their  friends.  It  is  said  that  the  climate  is  so  cold 
and  that  the  bodies  decay  so  slowly,  that  they  have 
been  recognized  by  their  friends  atter  the  lapse  of 
years.  Adjoining  this  vault  is  a  kind  of  burying 
ground,  where  the  bones  are  deposited,  when  they 
accumulate  too  much  in  the  vault.  As  there  is 
nothing  around  the  vault  but  naked  rocks,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  bury  them  in  the  earth. — Eds* 
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)rc pared.  Their  servants,  the  Doctor,  and  a 
irother  monk,  accompanied  us  all  the  way  to 
it.  Reney,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the 

jaountain.  The  men  went  on  foot — the  women 
vere  carried  by  two  men,  in  chairs  made  for  the 
)urpose.  The  descent  was  easy  and  safe  for 
Qountain  travel.  In  1800,  Napoleon  crossed 
his  track  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  in  the 
pring  of  the  year,  when  avalanchs  are  not  un- 
oiiimon.     We  of  course  left  a  remuneration 

jvith  the  monks,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the 

benefit  of  the  poor  pilgrims  who  daily  cross  the 

I  Mountain. 

I  (To  be  continued.) 


THE  DIM  OLD  WOODS. 

rhe  dim  old  woods  in  the  wintry  time  ! 

How  solemn  and  sad  their  tone, 
When  the  winds  sweep  through,  with  a  moaning  chime, 

The  aisles  of  the  forest  lone  ! 
When  the  root  it?  wonted  thirst  hath  lost, 

For  the  flow  of  the  hidden  rill, 
And  the  fras^ile  shoot  is  s-tifF  with  frost, 
i    And  the  sap  in  its  cell  is  still — 
When  each  gay  leaf,  that  threw  so  soft 
.    Its  shade  o'er  summer's  brow, 
iiath  flown  from  its  wavy  sphere  aloft, 

To  rest  near  the  starry  snow — 
When  each  sweet  flower,  with  scented  cup, 
^   Frail  withering  where  it  grew. 
Hath  closed  its  faded  petals  up, 
'    No  more  to  drink  the  dew — 
And  when  each  trembling  note  that  gushed 

In  soft  and  silvery  song, 
'And  the  insect  hum,  are  silent  hushed, 

The  leafless  boughs  among  ! 
Ah!  sorrowing  seem  those  woods  so  dim. 

As  they  lift  their  branches  bare — 
■The  shivering  twig  and  the  rigid  limb. 

To  the  clasp  of  the  frosty  air  ; 
And  they  seem  to  mourn,  'mid  the  wintry  storm. 

For  the  flush  of  the  greenwood  bough, 
And  sigh  for  the  sere  and  ruined  bloom 

That  sleeps  on  the  earth  below. 
And  yet,  those  dark,  sad  solitudes! 

I  love  their  music  well  — 
When  whispering  echo  fills  the  woods 

With  tones  of  her  murmuring  shell  ; 
For  though  the  wind  no  voice  doth  own, 

As  it  sleeps  in  the  silent  tree. 
Yet  the  forest  breathes  with  hollow  moan, 

Like  the  sound  of  the  ceaseless  sea — 
As  the  spirit  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

That  grace  warm  summer's  smile, 
Were  rustling  still  among  the  bowers 

Where  erst  they  shone,  the  while — 
And  the  spangled  frost-work,  cold  and  bright, 

That  gleams  on  twig  and  stem, 
Seems  a  throne  for  each  of  frozen  light, 

With  a  diamond  diadetn  ! 
0!  I  love  those  g(!ms  by  the  sunbeam  kissed, 

As  they  swing  in  the  sparkling  air. 
And  I  love  in  the  dim  old  woods  to  list 

To  the  voices  stirring  there  I 

\   

The  surest  way  to  be  comAirtnblo  and  happy 
ourselves,  is  not  to  lot  any  opportunity  pass 
without  endeavouring  to  make  others  so. 


CONSOLATION. 

It  is  not  when  the  parting  breath  we  watch  with  anxi- 
ous heart, 

It  is  not  in  the  hour  of  death,  when  those  we  love  de- 
part. 

Nor  yet  when  laid  upon  the  bier  we  follow  slow  the 
corse, 

And  leave  it  in  its  resting  place,  that  most  we  feel  the 
loss. 

When  past  the  last,  the  solemn  rite,  and  dust  to  dust 
hath  gone, 

And  in  its  wonted  channeled  course  the  stream  of  time 
rolls  on, 

Oh,  who  can  tell  how  drear  the  space  once  filled  by 

those  most  dear, 
When  well-known  scenes  which  they  have  loved,  and 

all  hut  they  are  here  ! 

This  deep,  this  heartfelt  loneliness,  this  quietness  of 
grief 

Falls  heavier  on  the  flowers  of  joy,  than  tempests 
strong  but  brief; 
j  Though  whirlwinds  tear  the  blossoms  fair,  yet  still 
the  stem  may  thrive. 
But  wintry  night's  chill,  with'ring   blight,  scarce 
leaves  the  root  alive. 

Yet,  as  our  earthly  pleasures  fade,  if  plants  of  purer 
peace. 

Spring  in  our  bosom's  wilderness,  and  nurtured  there 
increase. 

And  humble  hope  and  holy  fear  our  wounded  bosoms 
!  fill, 

They'd  teach  us  all  the  blessedness  of  yielding  to  Hif 
ivill. 

Then  seek  not  hours  of  sober  grief,  or  sorrowing 

thought  to  shun, 
Until  we  feel  that  we  can  say,    Thy  will,  not  mine 
be  done ;"  * 
And  then  our  hearts  to  Him  will  pay  an  homage  pure 
and  warm. 

Who  saw  the  cloud  o'er  those  we  loved,  and  housed 
them  from  the  storm. 


DO  IT  YOURSELVES,  BOYS. 

Do  not  ask  the  teacher,  or  some  classmate  to 
solve  that  liard  problem.  Do  it  yourself.  You 
might  as  well  let  them  eat  your  dinner,  as  '<  do 
your  sums"  for  you.  It  ,is  in  studying,  as  in 
eating;  he  that  docs  it  gets  the  benetil,  and  not 
he  that  sees  it  done.  In  almost  any  school,  I 
would  give  more  for  what  the  toathcr  learns, 
than  for  what  the  best  scholar  learns,  simply  bo- 
cause  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  solve  all  the 
hard  pnibleins,  and  answer  the  quotions  of  the 
la::ij  boys.  Do  not  ask  him  to  parse  the  difficult 
words  or  assist  you  in  the  perform .nu'o  of  any 
of  your  slu  iits.  Never  mind,  though  they  look 
as  dark  as  Kg.yi)t.  J>on't  ask  even  a  hint  from 
any  body.  Try  again.  Every  trial  increases 
your  ability,  and  you  will  finally  succeed  by 
dint  of  the  very  wisdom  and  strenirth  gained  in 
the  eft'ort,  even  though  at  first  the  problem  was 
beyond  your  skill.  It  is  the  study  and  not  the 
answer,  that  really  rewards  your  pains. 

li'Mdc  at  that  boy  who  has  just  succeeded,  af. 
trr  si.K  hours  hard  study,  perhaps;  liow  his 
large  eyo  is  lit  up  with  proud  joy,  a.s  he  marches 
to  his  elass.     He  treads  like  a  conqueror.  And 
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well  he  may.  Last  night  his  lamp  burned  late, 
and  this  morning  he  waked  at  dawn.  Once  or 
twice  he  nearly  gave  up.  He  had  tried  his  last 
thouo-ht ;  but  a  new  thought  strikes  him  as  he 
ponders  the  last  process.  He  tries  once  more 
and  succeeds  ;  and  now  mark  the  air  of  con- 
scious strength  with  which  he  pronounces  his 
demonstration.  His  poor,  weak  schoolmate, 
who  gave  up  that  same  problem  after  his  first 
faint  trial,  now  looks  up  to  him  with  something 
of  wonder,  as  to  a  superior  being.  And  he  is 
his  superior.  That  problem  lies  there,  a  great 
gulf  between  those  boys  who  stood  yesterday 
side  by  side.  They  will  never  stand  together  as 
equal  again.  The  boy  that  did  it  for  himself 
has  taken  a  stride  upward,  and  what  is  better 
still,  has  gained  strength  to  take  other  and 
greater  ones.  The  boy  that  waited  to  see  oth- 
ers do  it,  has  lost  both  strength  and  courage, 
and  is  already  looking  for  some  good  excuse  to 
give  up  school  and  study  forever. —  Conn.  School 
Journal. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  ITS  INTERESTS. 

Le^s  than  a  year  ago,  we  received  from  the 
Patent  Office  a  number  of  seeds  of  different  va- 
rieties of  plants,  which  were  distributed  from  the 
Ledger  Office  around  about  the  country,  to  vari- 
ous individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their 
production,  as  well  as  their  adaptability  to  the 
different  soils  and  climates  of  the  country. 
Many  of  these  were  seeds  which  had  been  gath- 
ered in  Europe  and  Asia,  under  the  directions 
of  the  intelligent  head  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  Patent  Office.  We  have  recei- 
ved various  notices  since  from  the  farmers  who 
planted  them,  of  their  growth  and  productiveness, 
and  generally  the  result  has  been  of  a  most  sat- 
isfactory character.  Among  the  rest  was  a  new 
species  of  pea,  called  the  "Japan  Pea/'  which 
has  created  considerable  interest  among  cultiva- 
tors on  account  of  its  prolific  qualities,  and  the 
case  with  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  As  an 
instance  of  its  great  productive  power,  we  may 
mention  that  we  have  recently  seen  a  plant  from 
one  of  those  peas,  raised  by  W.  L.  Shaeffer,  the 
Cashier  of  the  Girard  Bank,  which  had  upon  its 
branches  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pods,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  contained  from  two  to 
three  peas  each,  or  yielding  about  one  thousand 
per  cent.  This  from  a  single  pea,  in  a  single 
year's  growth,  is  something  worthy  of  notice. 
If  each  pea  possessed  the  qualities  of  re-produc- 
tion in  the  same  degree,  we  should  have  in  the 
second  year's  growth  nearly  half  a  million  of 
pods  and  a  million  of  peas.  Our  farmers,  who 
are  better  skilled  in  such  calculations,  can  esti- 
mate the  number  of  bushels  this  would  make, 
and  what  number  of  pounds  it  produces,  at  sixty 
pounds  to  a  bushel,  the  weight  of  peas  and  wheat 
to  the  bushel  being  nearly  identical. 


This  new  and  rare  plant  is  found  well  adap- 
ted to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  yields  bounti- 
fully, whether  planted  in  rich  or  poor  soil.    It  i 
grows  up  about  two  and  a-half  feet  high  from  a  i 
single  stalk,  putting  forth  branches  stiff  and 
woody,  like  a  shrub.    It  requires  no  poles  or 
sticks  to  support  it.    The  branches,  at  the  end  j' 
of  the  season,  become  covered  with  downy  pods  \ 
about  two  inches  long,  each  containing  from  two 
to  three  peas  of  a  cream  color,  and  very  hard.  j. 
When  boiled  the  pea  becomes  exactly  like  a  buff  i| 
bean.    It  is  very  nutritious  in  its  qualities,  and  li 
makes  an  excellent  winter  food  for  man.    It  is 
planted  about  the  usual  time  of  planting  corn,  in  i! 
rows  three  feet  apart.    The  blossoms  are  said  to  ; 
be  beautiful  in  appearance,  some  yellow  and  t 
some  violet.    The  leaves  grow  just  beneath  the  , 
bunches  of  pods. 

The  plant  was  obtained  in  1851,  from  some  ; 
Japanese  sailors  who  were  wrecked  on  a  coral  | 
island  in  the  Pacific,  and  saved  by  some  American  | 
seamen.  The  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel  had  [ 
supported  themselves  for  a  number  of  days,  sole- 
ly on  these  peas.  One  of  the  American  sailors  ' 
got  some  of  them,  took  them  to  Oregon,  whence  , 
they  were  carried  to  Ohio,  from  which  State  they 
have  since  been  disseminated,  through  the  Patent : 
Office,  over  the  Union.  \ 

Agriculture  is  the  great  industrial  pursuit  ofj 
this  country.    It  employs  more  labor  and  capital  i 
than  all  the  others  combined.    It  has  grown  up  [ 
without  any  aid  from  Government,  which  other  f 
branches  of  industry  have  received,  and  withoutj 
even  that  assistance  from  those  devoted  to  the  j 
profession  which  could  be  derived  from  intelligentij 
co-operation,  with  a  view  to  a  careful  and  criti- j 
cal  study  of  agriculture  as  a  science.    Fortunate- ! 
ly,  however,  for  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  t 
the  country,  more  enlarged  views  of  agricultural  j 
education  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  with.j. 
farmers,  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools,  and  of  State  and  county  societies,  is  the, 
first  fruits  of  a  system  which,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, will  establish  the  true  principles  of  tillage 
and  of  farm  economy,  and  secure  the  greatest 
productiveness  of  crops  with  the  least  destructive - 
ness  to  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  individual  effort,  a  wise  govern-'; 
ment  may  do  much,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  j 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  industry  upon; 
which  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  * 
is  based.    It  needs  no  direct  bounties  to  particu- 
lar classes  of  labor,  which  are  taxes  upon  all  oth- ' 
er  kinds  of  industry,  to  effect  this  good.    All  f 
that  is  required  for  Government  to  do,  is  to  aid 
in  the  dissemination  of  practical  knowledge  bear- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  show-, 
ing  how  to  devclope  its  resources  with  the  least  j 
labor  and  the  greatest  economy.    This  our  Gov- ' 
ernment  is  now  doing,  in  a  great  measure,  throughn 
the  agricultural  division  of  the  Patent  Oflfice, . 
which  stands  in  the  same  important  relation  to » 
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*he  farmer  that  the  mechanical  division  of  the 
same  department  does  to  the  inventor  of  useful 
machines. 

It  might  go  farther,  and  establish  an  agricul- 
tural museum  at  Washington,  where  all  the  va- 
ious  kinds  of  seeds  and  plants  useful  to  man,  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  every  improved  varie- 
ty of  vegetable  production,  could  be  gathered, 
and  be  afterwards  distributed  through  the  States, 
or  be  exchanged  for  the  seeds  of  other  countries. 
Inteiligeat  descriptions  and  drawings  of  plants 
might  be  added,  with  the  methods  of  their  culti- 
vation, and  the  soils  fitted  for  their  growth,  so 
that  those  who  receive  the  seeds  may  also  iiave 
the  advantages  of  others'  experience  to  aid  them 
in  the  experiment  of  their  cultivation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  branch  of  this  department  could 
p<>  sess  the  requisites  of  a  National  Agricultural 
College,  where  agricultural  physiology,  natural 
history,  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  and  other  col- 
lateral branches  of  the  applied  sciences,  could  be 
taught,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  State 
Agricultural  Institutions  with  teachers.  We 
keep  up  a  military  college  at  West  Point,  for 
teaching  the  art  of  destroying  man,  and  we  send 
military  commissions  to  Europe,  to  learn  all  the 
modern  inventions  of  war;  why  should  we  not 
devote  as  much  care  to  the  cultivation  of  the  no- 
ller  arts  of  peace  ?  When  we  consider  the  real 
eletnents  of  our  greatness  as  a  nation,  how  com- 
merce and  trade  owe  their  activity  and  life  to 
agricultural  prosperity,  how  the  power  of  the 
State  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  depend 
upon  its  industrial  production,  we  will  see  suffi- 
cient reason,  as  a  measure  of  State  policy  alone, 
why  facilities  should  be  extended  to  our  farmers, 
to  aid  them  in  an  intelligent  application  of  their 
labor. — Ledger. 


THE  GREAT  VOLCANIC  ERUPTION. 
[Concluded  from  page  752.] 

We  v\^ere  astir  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
climbing  over  indescribable  hills,  conev*?,  ridges, 
and  masses  of  hot  and  smoking  debris  and  scoria, 
scattered  wild  and  wide  over  those  Plutonic 
regions.  We  soon  came  to  a  line  of  jagged 
oones  with  open  orilicos  of  from  twenty  lo  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  standing  over  the  inoUon 
river,  and  furnishing  vents  fof  its  steam  and 
gases. 

We  approached  the  vents  with  awe,  and  look- 
ing down  their  fiery  throats,  wc  heard  the  in- 
fernal surgings  and  saw  the  mad  rushings  of  the 
great  molten  stream,  fused  to  a  white  heat.  The 
angle  of  descent  was  from  3"  to  25°,  and  we 
judged  the  velocity  to  be  forty  miles  an  hour. 

The  maddening  stream  seemed  to  bo  hurrying 
on,  as  if  on  swift  commission  from  the  Eternal 
to  execute  a  work  of  wrath  and  desolation  in  the 
realms  below.  Upward  and  onward  we  wont — 
climbing  ridge  after  ridge,  parched  with  ihirj-t, 
panting  in  a  rare  atmosphere,  blinded  by  smoke, 
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almost  scathed  by  heat  and  excoriated  by  sul- 
phurous gases. 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  we  saw  frequent  open- 
ings into  the  fiery  canal,  upon  whose  arched 
ceiling  we  walked  for  miles,  with  the  fearful 
stream  rushing  madly  beneath  our  feet.  At  1 
P.  M.  we  found  ourselves  at  the  terminal  crater, 
and  standing  on  its  craggy  and  smoking  crest. 

This  was  the  high  fountain  of  eruption — the 
great  chimney  whose  throat  goes  down  im- 
measurable depths  into  those  fearful  realms 
where  man's  eye  never  penetrated,  and  where  he 
cannot  look  and  live.  For  nearly  tive  days  we 
had  struggled  to  gain  this  point ;  and  now  we 
were  here — specks,  atoms  in  creation — obscured 
by  smoke,  startled  by  infernal  hissings,  con- 
founded, stunned,  annihilated,  amid  these  wild 
wonders,  these  awful  displays  of  power  which 
had  scattered  such  a  tempest  of  fiery  hail  and 
raised  such  a  raging  sea  of  molten  rocks  on  these 
everlasting  hills.  The  grandeur,  the  sublimity, 
the  terror  of  the  scene  were  unutterable.  A  vast 
chasm  had  opened  horizontally  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  along  this  yawning  fissure  stood 
a  series  of  elongated,  jagged  and  burning  cones, 
about  one  hundred  feet  high,  rent  tlirough  this 
larger  diameter,  and  throwing  up  dense  columns 
of  blue  and  white  smoke,  which  covered  the 
mountain's  summit,  rolled  in  fleecy  masses  down 
its  sides  and  spread  out  like  the  wings  of  chaos 
over  unmeasured  regions.  Still  no  fire  could  be 
seen  in  this  fountain-crater.  We  could  feel  it 
everywhere,  and  we  could  see  and  hear  its  escap- 
ing gases  ;  but  the  throats  of  the  cones  were 
clogged  with  hot  masses  of  cinders,  pumice  and 
ashes,  with  cracks,  crevices,  &c.,  for  the  escap- 
ing smoke.  The  fusion  had  long  since  found 
vent  in  a  lateral,  subterranean  duct,  several  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  rim  of  the  Crater,  and  in  this 
covered  way  it  flows  olf  until  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, as  described,  some  two  miles  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

After  a  satisfactory  survey  of  the  terminal 
Crater,  and  of  the  vast  floods  of  ignition  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  we  descended  a  few- 
miles  down  the  eastern  slope  and  took  our  lodg- 
ings among  the  rocks,  without  wood  and  with 
only  a  lew  spoonfuls  of  water.  Unwittingly  we 
passed  the  last  watering  place  early  on  Friday 
morning,  and  having  only  a  quart  in  ourran'crn. 
this  was  our  whole  allowance  till  9  A.  M.,  on 
Monday.  W^c  were  reduced  to  a  single  spoon- 
ful each,  (six  of  ns,)  and  this  only  at Ourmral?. 

In  this  high  and  rocky  nest  wc  spent  the  Sab- 
bath, having  a  full  view  of  the  fires  from  the  high 
furnace  above  to  i!je  terminus  of  the  stream  as 
it  ate  its  way,  like  a  fiery  serpent  through  the 
forest  and  jungle  far  below. 

On  Monday  we  decamped  early,  and  laid  our 
course  for  old  Kilauea.  At  noon  we  were  be- 
fogged, lost  our  way,  and  encampeil  at  1  P.  M. 
On  Tuesday  wo  found  our  track  and  reached 
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Kilaiua,  On  Wednesday  we  explored,  took 
measuremenls,  collected  specimens,  &c.,  and  on 
Thursday  reached  home,  having  been  absent  ten 
days. 

Oct.  23. — It  is  now  seventy-three  days  since 
the  great  mountain  eruption  commenced,  and 
still  its  vigor  is  not  abated.  Had  we  found  the 
incandescent  stream  flowing  into  the  sea  on  our 
return  from  the  mount,  we  had  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Nothing  but  the  great  distance,  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  stream,  and  the  many  ob- 
structions in  the  route,  could  have  prevented  it 
from  reaching  the  sea  in  one  week.  Down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  proper,  say  twenty-five 
miles,  it  flows  with  terrrible  swiftness.  At  the 
base  of  the  mount  it  flows  over  a  plain  of  scori- 
form  matter,  cooled  when  agitated  like  the  ocean 
in  a  tempest,  and  presenting  afoeming  surface  of 
hills,  valleys,  cones,  pits,  ridges,  gorges,  caverns, 
&c.,  of  some  ten  miles  broad.  Here  the  molten 
stream  struggles,  expanding,  contracting, dividing, 
struggling  to  overcome  obstructions,  filling  up 
vast  basins,  &c.,  and  thus  pushing  sluggishly  on 
to  its  third  stage.  This  is  that  broad  and  dense 
forest  already  spoken  of,  extending  from  the 
plains  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  shores  of  Hilo.  Here  the  fiery 
stream  has  found  its  greatest  obstructions. 

Through  this  forest  the  slope  is  very  gradual — 
say  30o  ;  while,  in  addition  to  hills,  ridges  gorges, 
basins,  etc.,  it  meets  hundreds  of  enormous  trees, 
and  dives  into  swamps  of  mud,  pools  of  water 
and  wet  jungles,  which  act  as  a  prompt  damper. 
Here,  also,  it  finds  a  deep  soil  which  it  must 
convert  into  ashes  and  igneous  matter.  Often, 
therefore,  it  does  not  progress  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  a  day  in  the  woods,  and  thus  our  town  has 
been  more  than  once  saved  from  devouring  fire. 
In  1852  an  igneous  river  approached  within  ten 
miles  of  us.  That  caused  much  solicitude,  but 
this  more,  as  the  amount  disgorged  is  greater, 
and  the  stream  heads  more  directly  for  our  town 
and  harbor.  One  week  brought  the  fearful 
stream  from  the  mountain  summit  into  the  woods, 
or  half  way  to  the  shore.  In  this  forest  it  has 
been  incessantly  at  work  for  sixty  six  days,  and 
yet  the  petrifying  head  of  this  Medusa  does  not 
emerge  from  the  lower  skirts  of  the  jungle.  We 
therefore  begin  to  feel  that  the  threatened  ruin 
may  be  averted,  and  that  the  igneous  current  may 
spend  its  force  in  the  forest,  and  thus  open  a 
future  highway  to  the  mountains. 

Should  the  stream  continue  to  flow  for  a  few 
days  more,  I  propose  to  make  a  second  explora- 
tion— not  as  the  first,  to  the  high  terminal  foun- 
tain, but  to  the  terminus,  or  end  of  the  stream,  as 
it  eats  its  sullen  way  in  the  jungle,  revealed  only 
by  its  clouds  of  smoke  by  day  and  its  baleful 
fires  by  night.  This  can  be  done  only  by  cut- 
ting through  the  entangled  forest  step  by  step, 
until  we  meet  the  fiery  dragon  in  his  own  hidden 
pathway.    Many  a  time  have  I  thus  approached 


an  incandescent  stream  and  dipped  up  its  glow- 
ing fusion. 

The  foregoing  is  a  glance  at  the  facts  con- 
nected with  our  present  eruption,  and  our  rapid 
tour  to  the  mountain.  Taking  into  account  the 
duration  of  the  flow,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  igneous  matter 
dij^gorged — to  say  nothing  of  its  present  approach, 
to  our  town — it  is  the  greatest  eruption  1  have 
witnessed  during  my  twenty  years'  residence  at 
Hilo. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  now  held  at  $7  62 
per  bbl.  for  standard  brands,  but  there  is  no  export 
demand.  The  inquiry  from  retailers  and  housekeepers 
is  met  at  $7  75  a  $10  00  for  extra  and  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  sells  at  $5  75,  and  Corn  Meal  at  *3  50. 

Grain. — Wheat,  little  or  no  demand  ;  good  red  at 
$1  70  a  $1  SO;  white  at  $1  85  to  $1  88.  Rye  has 
fallen  to  $1  10  per  bushel.  Corn  is  dull,  with  sales  at 
65  a  67c  per  bushel.    Oats  dull  at  last  quotations. 

Cattle  Markkt, — The  arrivals  at  Wm.  L.  Tor- 
bert's  Drove  Yard  were  as  foUow^s  : — Beef  Ccttle,  500; 
Sheep,  5500;  Ho^s,  100;  Cows  and  Calves,  80. 
Beeves  sold  at  from  $S  50  to  $10  50  per  100  lbs,  A 
few  superior  brought  $11  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  yvere 
disposed  of  at  from  5  to  6  cents  per  lb.  Hogs  from 
$7  25  to  $8  00  per  100  lbs.  Cows  and  Calves  from 
$25  to  $5J.  The  total  stock  in  all  the  pens  was — 
1000  Beef  Cattle,  6000  Sheep,  1600  Hogs,  100  Cows 
and  Calves,  and  40  Horses. 


irvRCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
JQ^  The  Spring  and  Sumnier  Session  of  this  institu- 
tion will  coit.meuce  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  next,  and 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  situated 
near  the  village  cf  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  v\hich  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  school  fiee  of  charge.  The  usual  branches, 
comprising  a  thorough  Eriglish  education,  will  be 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus,  will  be  lielivered.  The  terms  are  $41  00 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  use  of  books 
$1  50,  drawing  $3  UU.  No  ex. ra  charges.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Piinci,al, 
Ercildoua  P.  O.,  Ch»>sier  Co.,  F'a. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  9th,  1856— 2m.  Principal. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Young 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attleboro,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giying  lull  particulars,  inquire 
of  Joshua  Richardson  as  above,  until  the  first  of 
Third  Month,  after  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 
1st  mo.  26th,  1856— 6w. 


WANTED— A  suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of 
the  Meeting  House  at  the  coiner  of  Ninth  and 
Spruce  streets. 

Apply  to  Richard  K.  Betts, 

297  Filbert  Street, 
or  to  .Fos.  C.  Turnpenny, 
N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  and  Tenth  Sts. 
1st.  mo.  19,  1855. 

Merrihew&  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb. 
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MEMOIR  OP  HARllIET  J.  MOORE. 
Continued  from  pa}>;e755, 

"  od  rao.  1841.  Some  sweet  minglings  with 
beloved  friends  this  inorning  at  my  own  fireside, 
has  revived  the  reflection,  *  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend/ 
and  not  only  the  countenance,  but  every  mani- 
festation of  interest.  I  believe  this  kind  of  in- 
tercourse is  right,  as  it  tends  to  animate, 
strengthen  and  bind  together  in  true  Christian 
fellowship.  And  while  I  would  guard  against 
the  error  of  trusting  or  leaning  too  much  on  in- 
strumental help,  I  desire  to  cherish  and  maintain 
that  intercourse  which  emanates  froni  pure  love. 
*  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples,' said  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  it  is  as  obliga- 
tory upon  his  disciples  of  the  present  day  to  keep 
this  band  of  union  bright,  as  when  he  was  per- 
sonally with  u  i^^ 

The  removarby  dealh,  about  this  time,  of  the 
beloved  and  only  daughter  of  her  husband  was 
a  severe  trial.  In  speaking  of  this  sad  event, 
she  says,  "  nature  shrinks  and  recoils  at  the  pros- 
pect of  parting  with  one  so  near  and  dear  to  us. 
May  He  who  alone  can  sust.iin  in  such  an  hour, 
condescend  to  be  with  us,  for  he  only  can  enable 
us  to  bow  in  subrui^^sion  and  holy  resignation." 

*'  5th  mo.  14th.  Sitting  by  our  beloved 
daughter,  Mary  W.  (;orlics,  who  was  near  the 
close  of  time,  and  whose  mind  was  sweetly 
gathered  to  that  beatific  state  'where  the  weary 
ure  at  rest,*  1  mentally  exclaimed,  how  hallowed 
are  the  moments  when  the  spirit  nccompaiiics  the 
departing  friend,  even  to  the  portals  of  Heaven, 
where  it  seems  for  a  season  to  unite  in  the 
angelic  chorus  of  h;illcluiahH  and  prais<  s  to  Jiim 
who  sitteth  upon  tlui  tiironc  and  hath  given  us 
the  victory.  This  victory  is  obtained  by  follow- 
ing the  Lamb  while  wo  arc  clotiud  with  mor- 
tality, and  the  glorious  inconceivable  reward, 
consummated  and  enjoyed  in  itsfulncasin  Heaven. 


In  that  blessed  state  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh 
no  longer  fetter  the  Bpirit,  but  it  is  free,  and 
enjoys  with  saints  and  angels,  and  tbe  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  the  presence  of  Him  whose 
fulness  is  perfect  happiness.  Oh  my  soul  !  con- 
tinue to  press  after  this  blessed  state  until  the 
full  attainment  is  known  !  until  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  come  in  the  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
the  will  of  the  Father  fully  accomplished  even 
here.  Let  not  the  sense  of  weakness  and  infir- 
mities discourage  thee,  but  let  the  living  exercise 
of  faith  in  that  divina  power,  which  is  sufficient 
for  all  exigencies,  be  thy  strength  in  weakness. 

"  8th  nio.  Passed  two  weeks  very  pleasantly 
at  Landsdowne.  The  sweet  spirit  of  the  dear 
departed  one,  whose  presence  gave  life  and  ad- 
ditional interest  to  surrounding  objects,  seemed 
to  be  with  me ;  and  the  assurance  of  her  being 
centered  in  a  state  of  unalloyed  felicity,  so  lived 
with  me  that  T  could  not  desire  her  unbound 
spirit  should  be  subjected  again  to  earthly  cares 
and  bonds.  The  precious  children  claim  much  of 
my  interest  and  attention,  and  I  trust  I  shall  re- 
ceive ability  riHitly  to  discharge  the  duties  to 
them,  tliat  may  devolve  upon  me. 

"9th  mo.  Within  one  short  week  I  have 
followed  to  the  grave  my  only  surviving  sister, 
and  her  precious  daughter  Harriet.  Oh  I  may 
T  cleave  unto  Him  who  has  so  often  supported 
and  sustained  me  j  when  the  billows  run  high, 
and  the  floods  of  affliction  seemed  ready  to  over- 
whelm, his  blessed  presence  has  proclaimed 
'peace  bo  still.'  Thou  knowest,  Oh  Father! 
when  the  mind  is  filled  with  toss.ings  to  and  fro, 
I  flee  unto  thee  as  u  pafe  biding  pisiee.  and  my 
spi)  it  pours  itself  out  to  thee  iu  breathing  desires 
that  thou  will  'hide  me  in  the  .secret  of  thy 
p.-ivilion  till  these  cal  mities  be  overpast.'  Th« 
solacing  proniiso  of  thy  beloved  8on,  '  whoso 
com(  th  unto  mo  1  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,'  iiuii 
ciieercd  and  consoled  mo."  On  this  oeeasion 
she  thus  exproFRes  her  feelings  to  a  iViend. 

rhiUd*lphia,  0/*  mo.  30,  1811. 

**  Ml/  <Jear  RmhtL — In  tjiking  thepui  to  ad- 
diess  thee,  llie  feeling  of  graiilnde  Mn>es  to  th« 
h'atlur  (Call  our  niereicH,  for  the  favor  «»f  hav- 
ing a  little  capacity  thun  to  e'^mmunc.  l^loudi* 
of  affliction,  of  discouragomeiit  and  nuMit.*«i  cxer- 
cis(>  iiavo  long  hung  about,  but  through  unnu  iiird 
goodness,  llicpo  «r«  measurably  disponstd,  and 
light  and  lift)  b.-vi  nguio  dawned  through  ob- 
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scurity,  with  the  ability  to  arise  and  put  on  the 
garment  of  praise.'' 

I  have  partaken  largely  of  the  cup  of  affliction 
since  I  last  saw  thee  :  have  been  for  several  weeks 
an  attendant  at  the  sick  bed  of  an  only  sister, 
who  with  a  precious  daughter  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  was  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  the 
short  space  of  one  week.  The  illness  of  the  latter 
was  short,  but  the  conflict  was  severe.  Though 
the  sustaining  power  of  Divine  compassion  has 
been  near  and  resignation  attained,  these  dis- 
pensations leave  the  heart  ^'  afflicted,  bruised  and 
broken  j"  and  the  nervous  system  much  pros- 
trated. But  consoling  is  t'le  promise,  and  the 
realization  of  it,  '  there  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a 
physiciar\\Jthere,'  that  can  heal  every  wound, 
*  bind  up*  the  broken  hearted  and  give  liberty  to 
the  captive  spirit.'  I  have  oft  reflected  on  the 
state  of  those,  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
divine  principle.  What  a  forlorn  condition,  to 
feel  the  tempests  descend,  the  floods  arise  and 
no  ark  of  safety  to  flee  unto.  How  my  spirit 
goes  forth  in  exercise  and  desire  for  the  whole 
human  family,  that  they  may  come  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  a  preserver  from  evil, 
a  redeemer  from  all  iniquity,  and  a  present 
helper  in  every  needful  time. 

Our  meetings  continue  to  be  small ;  Friends 
being  mostly  out  of  town,  but  I  believe  the  little 
band  are  much  united.  The  blessed  Master 
still  condescends  to  be  with  those  who  are 
gathered  in  his  name,  in  his  spirit,  and  under 
his  power.  In  some  of  these  seasons  we  are  per- 
mitted to  behold  his  glory  as  on  the  mount,  to 
animate  and  stimulate  us  in  following  him  wher- 
ever he  leads.  And  we  know  too,  the  descend- 
ings ;  the  baptisms  unto  death,  the  partaking  of 
the  cup  of  suff"ering,  all  in  wisdom  for  our  puri- 
fication, and  preparatory  for  services  in  the 
church.  Ah  !  my  sister,  there  is  no  new  way 
to  the  kingdom  !  It  remains  to  be  a  truth,  that 
through  the  refining  process  of  tribulation  we 
are  washed  and  made  clean,  and  clothed  with  the 
white  robe,  which  gives  admittance  into  that 
city  ^  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates 
are  praise.'  My  love  to  Thomas,  Mary,  and  the 
girls ;  I  love  them  the  better  for  the  little  ming- 
ling in  my  short  visii  to  you  last  summer.  I  hope 
they  may  be  instructed  by  the  afflicting  dispen- 
sation which  has  severed  them  from  a  loved  rela- 
tion. 

For  us  they  language,  and  for  us  they  die, 

And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die  in  vain  ? 

Love  and  think  of  me  wherever  thou  goest, 
and  as  ability  is  given,  intercede  for  my  pre- 
servation and  faithfulness  to  the  end,  till  the 
work  is  done,  and  death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory. Thou  art  preciously  near  in  spirit,  and 
under  this  feeling  I  remain  as  ever, 

Thy  attached  H.  J.  MooRE," 

In  the  1st  mo.  of  the  ensuing  year  she  ob- 
tained the  sanction  and  unity  of  Spruce  Street 


Monthly  Meeting,  to  accompany  S.  Underwood, 
now  Hunt,  in  a  religious  visit  to  Salem  Quar-. 
terly  meeting,  the  meetings  constituting  it,  and] 
some  others  in  New  Jersey,  as  way  might i 
open."  Her  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  was 
feelingly  acknowledged  in  the  same  MonthlyJ 
Meeting,  and  subsequently  by  Philadelphia  J 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  of  f 
which  she  became  a  member,  continued  to  be  jj 
exercised  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  SheJj 
traveled  much  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,] 
and  also  labored  among  her  friends  at  home,  j 
both  as  a  minister  and  in  the  admiiaistration  of  j 
the  salutary  discipline  of  our  society.  Being  j 
frequently  from  home  on  these  missions,  heri 
feelings  were  less  regularly  recorded  in  her  diary, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  her  cor-ii 
respondents  for  the  only  data  of  these  journeys.ij 

The  following  letter  to  a  beloved  brother  and^ 
sister,  gives  some  account  of  their  labors  in  Salem  \ 
Quarter.  | 

"  Cape  Island,  3  mo.  8, 1842  — Yery  often  since  ^ 
I  left  my  home,  have  you  my  loved  brother  aud  ] 
sister  been  brought  to  mind,  and  I  have  mentally  ] 
communed,  and  now  I  believe  the  time  has  come,  i 
when  I  may  take  the  pen  and  offer  you  a  saluta-  \ 
tion  of  remembrance,  in  the  full  confidence,  that  ■ 
you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  from  us  in  our  ' 
wanderings.  i 

Since  I  wrote  to  my  William,  we  have  visited  ; 
the  meeting  held  at  (jape  May  house,  and  at-  ^ 
tended  two  appointed  meetings,  for  those  not  of  . 
our  fold,  which  were  :ftivored  opportunities.  The  • 
good  Master  was  with  us,  qualifying  for  the 
work  of  the  day,  and  my  spirit  oft  rejoiced  in  ^ 
the  ability  given  me  to  be  faithful  in  the  little  ^ 
that  was  assigned,  which  always  brings  the  sweet  ; 
reward  of  peace.    We  have  been  much  inter-  : 
ested  in  being  with  Nathan  Bayner  and  his  ? 
family.    He  and  his  wife,  with  their  eight  sons  ^ 
and  two  daughters  compose  the  little  meeting  at 
Cape  May,  and  are  much  to  be  felt  for  in  their 
lonely  situation.    ]saac  and  Hannah  Townsend 
have  been  our  companions  for  the  last  two  days, 
and  will  continue  with  us  till  our  return  to  Port 
Elizabeth, 

'*  We  are  here  at  one  of  the  large  houses  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  Atlantic.  After  the  arrange-  i 
ments  for  a  meeting  had  been  completed,  we  , 
took  a  ride,  and  a  short  ramble  on  the  sea  shore; 
though  rather  too  cold  for  a  bath  in  the  watery  ' 
element,  wc  fully  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of  the 
ocean  prospect.    We  move  along  very  pleasant- 
ly, continue  to  be  much  interested  in  our  mission, 
and  are  closely  banded  together  in  sweet  harmony 
of  feeliug.    In  W.  Griscom  we  have  a  pleasant 
companion  and  have  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
not  only  in  the  kindness  and  grateful  attentions 
extended  to  us  wherever  our  lot  is  cast,  but  more 
particularly,  that  the  way  is  made  for  us  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  visited,  and  Friends  appear  : 
satisfied  with  us.  To-morrow  we  have  a  meeting 
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at  Cape  May  Court  house,  and  ia  the  evening 
one  at  Tuckahoe.    We  have  but  little  time  to 
write.    In  much  love,  farewell ;  and  believe  mc, 
Aflfectionately  your  sister, 

H.  J.  Moore/' 

To  Amos  Willetts,  of  New  York,  she  writes  : 
We  felt  it  right  to  engage  in  a  family  visit  to 
Friends  at  Woodbury,  and  no  part  of  the  work 
affords  more  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect.  In 
our  day,  (and  has  it  not  been  so  in  preceding 
days  ?)  there  are  many  things  to  discourage,  the 
^ure  life  is  truly  in  bondage,  and  pressed  down 
in  the  minds  of  many  even  as  a  cart  under  its 
sheaves.    But  is  there  not  on  the  other  hand, 
enough  to  animate  and  encourage  the  dedicated 
servants  who  are  thus  sent  forth  ?  Though  they 
may  sometimes  feel  as  if  they  were  laboring  in 
vain  and  spending  their  strength  for  nought,^' 
yet  their  reward  is  sure,  and  the  work  of  the 
most  High  will  prosper,  and  accomplish  in  his 
own  time  more  than  finite  beings  are  permitted 
to  see  or  know  of.    It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
I  that  we  are  moving  in  the  line  of  divine  appoint- 
■  ment,  leaving  all  in  His  hand,  whose  approba- 
i  tion  can  prosper  our  feeblest  endeavors. 

To  be  centinued.  * 


To  religious  feelings  as  to  other  things,  the 
truth  applies,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  If  these  feelings  do  not  tend  to  purify 
the  affections  from  debasing;  attachments;  if  they 
do  not  tend  to  form  the  inclinations  to  piety  and 
virtue,  they  certainly  are  not  devotional.  Upon 
him  whose  mind  is  really  prostrated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  God,  the  legitimate  effect  is,  that  he 
should  be  impressed  with  a  more  sensible  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  presence  ;  that  he  should 
deviate  with  less  facility  from  the  path  of  duty; 
that  his  desires  and  thoughts  should  be  reduced 
to  Christian  subjugation  ;  that  he  should  feel  an 
influential  addition  to  his  dispositions  to  good- 
ness;  and  that  his  affections  should  be  expanded 
towards  his  fellow  men.  He  who  rises  from  the 
sensibilities  of  seeming  devotion,  and  finds  that 
effects  such  as  these  are  not  produced  in  his 
mind,  may  rest  assured,  that,  in  whatever  he 
has  been  employed,  it  has  not  been  in  the  pure 
worship  of  that  God  who  is  a  Spirit.  To  the 
real  prostration  of  the  soul  in  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  be 
still.  'Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.'  Such 
devotion  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  mind;  it 
needs  not — perhaps  in  its  purest  state,  it  adn)its 
not — the  intrusion  of  external  things,  and  when 
the  soul  is  thus  permitt(!d  to  enter,  as  it  wore, 
into  the  sauctuary  of  God;  when  it  is  humbled 
in  his  presence;  when  all  its  desires  are  involved 
in  the  one  desire  of  dcvotcdness  to  Him;  then  is 
the  hour  of  acceptable  worship ;  then  the  petition 
of  the  soul  isprai/cr  ;  then  is  its  gratitude  fkan/cs- 
giviny ;  then  ia  its  oblation  praise.  Dymond. 


From  Armistead's  Miscellanies, 
ANECDOTE  OF  JOSEPH  SAYERS. 

This  worthy  Friend  and  minister  will  be  long 
missed,  and  his  memory  cherished  by  the  poor  of 
the  neighborhood  where  he  dwelt.  His  exer- 
tions for  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  good 
of  that  class  of  our  fellow  creatures,  were  great 
and  often  availing.  He  did  not  withhold  of  his 
own  according  to  his  means;  but  he  had  ready 
access  to  persons  of  afflaence  ia  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
services,  in  judiciously  applying  that,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  they  committed  to  his  trust. 
To  these  benevolent  persons  he  never  appealed 
but  in  cases  of  real  necessity,  and  it  is  believed 
he  was  never  denied.  The  following  anecdote 
will  prove  that  a  single  individual  may  do  much 
towards  prompting  and  promoting  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  when  sincerely  given  up  to  his 
great  Master's  work;  and  willing  to  act  in  that 
ability  with  which  He  is  pleased  to  furnish  those 
whom  He  calls  into  his  service. 

Oq  its  being  understood  that  a  company  of  stroll- 
ing players  would  shortly  arrive,  and  open  an 
exhibition  in  the  rural  town  where  our  friend  re- 
sided, his  mind  became  exercised  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  the  evil  consequences  which  too  often 
ensue  from  every  grade  of  theatrical  amuse- 
ments. A  great  desire  now  came  over  him  to 
become  the  means,  if  possible,  of  preventing  the 
the  introduction  of  so  much  evil  amongst  his 
neighbors.  With  these  impressions,  he  called 
upon  a  dissenting  minister,  who  had  often  been 
his  coadjutor  in  many  benevolent  labors,  hoping 
he  would  not  withhold  his  assistance,  in  endea- 
voring to  prevent  the  vanity  and  crime  which 
such  scenes  often  entail  on  a  neighborhood. 

This  individual  fully  coincided  in  sentiment 
as  to  the  evil  tendency  of  stage  playing,  but 
begged  to  decline  interfering,  as  being,  in  his 
estimation,  a  case  without  hope  of  control.  When 
our  friend  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  and  bad 
reached  the  door,  the  minister  called  him  back, 
and  informed  hira  that  he  feared  he  could  not 
yet  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind.  After 
some  farther  discussion,  they  ultimately  agreed 
to  a  general  distribution  fhrongh-  ut  the  town  of 
a  paper  entitled,  '  Why  do  }ou  go  to  the  play?' 
Soon  afterwards,  the  company  of  actors  arrived, 
and  the  play  was  announced  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing it  had  the  countenance  and  siippoit  of  the 
parish  minister,  who  did  all  he  c<Hild  to  promote 
tl»e  object  and  insure  a  full  house,  at  the  same 
time  reprobating  the  interference  of  tlie  Dis.icn- 
tors,  yet  so  small  was  the  nuuiber  who  altendod, 
that  the  manager  became  quite  di.seouraged,  and 
after  one  or  two  acts  were  gone  throu;;h.  thcj 
gave  it  up,  leaving  the  entertainment  unti  »ished, 
and  iiunu  (liately  quitted  the  town  ;  and  no  at* 
tempt  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  since  ma«lo  in 
tile  place. 

The  active  mind  of  our  friend  did  not  rest 
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here,  but  he  endeavored  to  infuse  the  influence 
of  so  good  an  example  as  his  own  towns-people 
had  set,  into  a  parish  not  far  distant.  He  was 
hut  slightly  acquainted  with  the  clergyman  of 
that  town,  but  seeing  him  pass  by,  he  ventured 
to  stop  his  carriage  and  solicit  a  hearing.  He 
opened  to  him  his  views  on  the  pernicious  effects 
of  stage  playing ;  stating  that  it  was  not  only 
those  of  our  Society  that  deprecated  theatrical 
exhibitions,  but  some  distinguished  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  and  others 
also,  had  condemned  the  practice  as  anti-ehristian. 
Our  friend  then  offered  him  a  little  work  upon 
the  subject,  written  by  William  Law,  a  clergy- 
man; not  doubting,  but  if  he  would  take  the 
trouble  to  read  it,  he  would  become  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  sach  amusements.  To 
this  proposal  he  hesitated,  saying  that  Law  was 
a  writer  he  by  no  means  admired;  and  besides, 
he  was  going  from  home  for  a  time,  and  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  perusing  it. 

Here  the  matter  rested  for  some  time,  until 
after  the  clergyman's  return  home  from  his 
journey,  when  he  shortly  afterwards  called  on 
our  friend,  telling  him  he  had  thought  much  on 
the  subject  since,  and  now  requested  the  loan  of 
the  book.  This,  of  course,  was  readily  granted; 
and  the  result  was,  a  full  conviction  of  the  sin 
of  theatrical  exhibitions.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  conviction  was  put  to  the  test.  A  com- 
pany of  players  applied  for  leave  to  exhibit  in  a 
building  in  his  parish.  The  owner  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal,  but  said,  they  must  have 
leave  of  the  parson  first.  One  of  the  company 
(a  female)  accordingly  waited  on  the  clergyraao 
to  solicit  his  consent.  He  told  her  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  such  entertainments.  After 
much  argument  on  her  part,  to  obtain  his  per- 
mission, but  without  effect,  she  said — 

<  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  not  punish  us  if  we 
proceed,  although  you  cannot  sanction  us?' 

'  That,'  replied  he,  *  is  a  close  question.  But  I 
will  tell  you  candidly,  if  you  attempt  such  a  thing 
in  my  parish,  I  will  commit  you  all  as  vagrants.' 

Thus,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Joseph 
Sayers,  two  large  populous  parishes  were  spared 
the  disturbances,  the  frolics,  and  the  vices,  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  stage  exhibitions. 

In  speaking  of  George  Fox's  Journal,  James 
Mackintosh  says  "it  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinajy  and  instructive  narratives  in  the 
world,  which  no  reader  of  competent  judg- 
ment can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of 
the  writer;"  and  Coleridge  in  his  Biofjraj)hia 
Literaria  observes:  ''There  exist  folios  on  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man, 
which  would  have  a  far  juster  claim  to  their 
high  rank  and  celebrity,  if,  in  the  whole  huge 
volume,  there  could  be  found  as  much  fulness 
of  heart  and  intellect,  as  bursts  forth  in  many  a 
simple  page  of  George  Fox. " 


"what  seekest  thou?" 

In   the   great  thoroughfare  of  the  world, 
men  go  bustling  on  as  if  there  was  to  be  neither  i 
rest  nor  happiness  till  their  tfbject  of  pursuit  is  i 
reached.    Fame,  riches,  pleascre,  or  intellectual  1 
gain,  draw  them  on  through  weary  labors  and  I; 
untold  disappointments.     iStill  on  they  press  i 
toward  the  mark  which  their  hearts  have  set. 
Shadows  may  darken  the  way,  chilly  winds  and  l! 
howling  storms  may  threaten  destruction;  but  ; 
they  reck  not  the  danger,  if  their  goal  aiay  b| 
reached.  What  seek  they,  and  what  do  they  obtain?  ' 

In  the  busy  multitude,  I  see  many  seeking 
only  the  enjoyment  of  to-day.  The  past  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  future  is  a  blank.  Life,  with 
its  golden  hopes  and  solemn  realities,  is  only  a 
pageant,  in  which  they  are  actors.  Eating, 
drinking  and  sleeping,  fill  up  the  greater  sum  of 
their  enjoyments.  Such  have  no  object  to  at- 
tain beyond  the  present  satisfaction  of  the  senses; 
while  the  mind  and  heart  lie  slumbering  beneath 
the  weight  of  earthly  cares.  Can  such  an  ex- 
istence be  called  life, — this  life  of  the  senses, 
without  the  thought  of  God  or  duty,  or  things 
eternal !  Even  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  pre- 
sent world  are  dimly  seen  by  such  an  ej-e,  and 
reveal  little  of  their  hidden  charm.  Every  day 
and  hour  give  some  new  token  of  a  loving  Pro- 
vidence. Each  flower  and  tree  and  lowly  peb- 
ble is  full  of  beauty  to  the  seeking  mind ;  but, 
to  him  who  merely  existSy  the  voice  of  nature  is 
silent.  Affection,  fancy,,  feeling,  wither  before 
the  body's  decay  ;  and  the  senses  themselves  be- 
come poor  mediums  of  happiness. 

1  see  a  man  of  large  and  noble  mind,  learned 
in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  schools,  and  accom- 
plished in  all  the  graces  of  society.    His  elegant 
manners,  his  agreeable  conversation,  his  elevated 
conceptions  of  truth  and  beauty,  give  him  a  wel- 
come to  many  a  heart  and  home.    We  feel  the 
nmgic  power  of  his  presence  in  all  he  says  and 
does     In  him  there  is  no  slumbering  of  the 
powers  of  thought  and  action.    His  mark  is  set, 
and  his  proud  mind  stays  not  on  the  way.  He 
dreams  not  of  defeat ;  for  the  voice  of  a  siren  is 
whispering  in  his  ear.    His  faculties  are  fully 
awake  to  the  work  he  purposes  to  do.    Life  is  i 
full  of  gloiious  promises,  and  the  whole  heaven  ■ 
is  arched  over  with  the  rainbow  of  hope.  In 
him  we  see  an  intelligent,  earnest,  powerful 
worker  in  the  worldh  great  business.    In  him  ' 
we  find  our  ideal  of  manhood,  were  there  not  ^ 
lacking  one  thing  :  the  crowning  grace  of  religion  \ 
is  wanting.    AH  his  aims  and  aspirations  are  • 
high,  but  they  are  selfish;  all  his  work  is  well  done, 
but  it  is  not  sanctified  by  a  prayerful  spirit.  The 
light  of  God's  love  is  shining  on  him  ;  but  he 
heeds  it  not.  Ten  thousand  voices  are  tolling  him  \ 
of  a  Father's  watchful  care;  but  he  hears  them  not. 
His  own  soul  is  speaking  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  or  in  hours  of  weary  watching ;  but  the  din  ; 
of  the  world  drowns  its  ''  still,  small  voice." 
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What  seeketh  lie  more  than  others,  and  what 
does  he  obtain?  Anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights  may  bring  him  much  renown,  much 
knowledge,  much  power;  but  can  these,  even  in 
their  full  possession,  give  the  happiness  for  which 
the  heart  is  asking  ?  Even  when  the  coveted 
prize  is  won,  is  it  as  beautiful  a  thing  in  itself, 
as  it  looked  to  be  in  the  dim  distance?  Ah, 
no!  This  is  not  the  whole  of  life;  and  many 
never  find  out  its  meaning.  Can  we  live  for  the 
body  alone,  or  for  the  mind  alone,  when  the  soul, 
with  its  infinite  capacities,  and  the  future  world 
are  calling  to  us  to  work?  Can  we  be  satisfied 
with  mere  animal  enjoyment,  when  God  has 

1  made  us  in  his  own  image,  and  given  us  immor- 
tal powers?  Can  we  bind  our  thoughts  and 
desires  to  this  present  scene  of  our  existence, 

1-  when  there  is  promised  to  us  such  a  home  in 
Heaven, — when  even  here  we  may  have  a  fore- 
taste of  that  blessed  home,  and  drink  from  the 
river  of  life  that  flows  through  the  city  of  God? 
We  thank  God  that  he  has  opened  to  us  the 
fount  of  inspiration,  and  brought  to  our  ears 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.    Though  we  walk 

I  through  dark  shadows,  and  over  thorny  paths, 
we  will  not  fear;  for  the  light  of  a  Father's 
countenance  is  shining  upon  us.    Though  enconi- 

I  passed  with  the  petty  pursuits  and  cares  of  this 
present  life,  we  will  siill  keep  in  view  that  bet- 
ter, even  the  heavevlij  life,  which  is  to  be  re- 
vealed. We  can  only  truly  live,  when  Christ  is 
formed  within  us, — the  hope  of  glory.  His 
spirit  is  a  living  power^  and  frees  us  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  Through  patience  and 
througl)  prayer,  through  duty  and  through  suf- 
fering, shiill  we  find  the  true  objects  of  our  seek- 
ing; and  their  gain  shall  be  an  everlasting  re- 
ward. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Although  the  subject  of  slavery  in  these  Uni-- 
ted  States  is  attracting  more  attention  than  at 
any  previous  period, — still  the  iniquity  of  the 
system  appears  to  be  much  underrated  by  many; 
for  having  long  been  clothed  with  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  too  few  look  beneath  this  cloak.  But 
is  slavery  less  unjust,  less  tyrannical,  less  cruel, 
less  immoral  and  sinful,  for  its  legality  ?  No  ! 
The  law  may  be  made  a  means  of  enforcing  a 
greater  amount  of  oppression,  but  never  can  di- 
minish an  inalienable  right.  The  law  in  the  mat- 
tor  of  slavery  is  an  ngrecment  of  communities 
to  do  what  no  individual  has  a  moral  right  to 
do.  He  that  should,  withoutf  the  protection  of 
law,  deprive  his  fellow-man  of  his  liberty  and 
earnings,  would,  by  all  clnsses,  bo  deemed  a  ty- 
rant and  a  robb(>r, — although  with  its  protection, 
he  is  only  a  slaveholder.  Thus  we  see  thnt  un- 
righteous acts  when  done  under  the  shield  of  law, 
arc  considered  by  many  as  hardly  an  encroach- 
ment upon  justice  and  morality. 

Influential  public  men  say  much  about  constitu- 


tional rights  and  State  rights,  but  how  little  of  the 
slave's  rights,  as  though  legislation  had  annihi- 
lated these,  when  the  fact  is,  they  are  coexistent 
with  his  manhood. 

When  a  man's  liberty  and  rights  are  invaded 
contrary  to  law,  he  has  an  opportunity  for  re- 
dress ;  but  when  this  is  done,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  slave,  under  the  protection  of  law,  the  chances 
for  relief  are  exceedingly  slender. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  have  made  it  a  disownable  of- 
fence to  hold  a  slave,  even  where  the  law  would 
protect  them  in  so  doing.  This  is  a  noble  step 
in  reform,  but  it  is  not  all  that  is  called  for, 
when  we  see  that  in  other  cases  the  law  is  per- 
mitted to  be  a  cover  for  the  countenance  and 
support  of  slavery. 

Although  some  professing  Christians  will  not 
hold  a  slave,  because  they  believe  that  no  man 
can  have  a  moral  right  of  ownership  in  man, 
yot  how  is  it  with  the  product  of  his  labor?  Do 
they  not,  with  little  exception,  unreservedly  pur- 
chase of  the  master  directly  or  indirectly,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  slave's  labor,  thereby  making  a  prac- 
tical admission  of  the  Master's  valid  owner- 
ship? And  why,  but  because  the  law  and 
popular  opinion  denominates  him  the  true  own- 
er ?  Suppose  the  master  ofi'ers  for  sale  stolen 
goods,  known  to  be  such  by  the  purchaser,  would 
not  such  purchase  be  highly  unjust  and  immo- 
ral? Yet  how  much  less  unjust  is  it  to  deprive  a 
man  of  a  portion  of  his  propcrry,  than  to  de- 
prive him  of  that  and  his  liberty  forever? 

Is  not  this  posi  ive  proof  that  slavery  is  not 
seen  in  its  true  character,  that  it  is  considered 
less  unjust  than  theft  and  robbery,  and  that  the 
iniquity  of  the  system  i^  greatly  undetrated  ? 
This  being  the  undeniable  fict,  even  with  those 
religious  societies  who  are  foremost  in  their  tes- 
timony against  slavery,  how  deficient  must  be 
the  estimate  of  the  atrocity  of  slavery  by  a  whole 
community,  who  are  less  opposed  to  the  system. 
If  we  attempt  to  portray  the  character  of  slave- 
ry, it  exhibits  deformity  at  every  step  ;  so  like- 
wise, if  we  look  into  the  practice  that  give.«i 
countenance  and  support  to  the  system,  this  is 
no  less  prominently  marked  with  inconsistency. 
For  instance,  the  Society  of  Friends  hold  war  to 
be  a  barbarous  practice,  prohibited  by  Chris- 
tianity, hence  they  refuse  to  bear  arms,  although 
the  law  enjoins  it.  They  consider  such  law  as 
having  no  binding  authority  ;  and  to  make  their 
testiumny  C'in»>isf ent  and  of  groator  weight,  they 
decline  dealing  in  prize  goods.  This  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Now  slave-holding  is  a  species  of  wnrfnre,  for 
it  is  the  exercise,  or  fmr  of  superior  physi- 
cal force,  that  reduces  and  keeps  men  in  bondago. 
Hence,  to  c<uintonanee  slavery,  is  to  countonanco 
war;  a  war  <^f  tlie  worst  eharnoter  ;  a  war  of  ag- 
gression upon  the  weak  and  ilefenceless. 

Again ;  if  dealing  in  goods  taken  in  warfare 
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is  counteiiaucing  and  acknowledging  the  recti- 
tude of  war,  bow  is  it  that  dealing  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor  is  not  countenancing  and 
acknowledging  the  rectitude  of  slavery  ?  These 
remarks  are  not  made  with  a  design  to  censure 
Friends  as  being  behind  other  professing  Cbris- 
tians,  in  their  testimony  against  slavery,  but 
rather  because  of  their  being  in  advance  of  them, 
and  to  induce  them,  and  all  others  professing 
the  Christian  name,  to  look  further  into  the  sub- 
ject, beneath  the  delusive  and  false  coloring  with 
wbich  it  has  so  long  been  clothed  by  popular 
opinion  and  by  law. 

Many  are  complaining  of  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  justly  so,  for  the  nation  is  made  to  tremble 
under  the  weight  thereof ;  but  these  evils  are 
only  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  system ;  slavery 
and  its  evils  are  inseparable. 

Justice  is  the  best  policy,  and  the  infallible 
antidote  for  slavery. 

Let  the  slaves'  rights  be  judged  of  and  re- 
garded upon  their  own  merits,  unembarrassed  by 
other  considerations ;  this  would  remove  every 
obstacle,  to  the  termination  of  his  grievous  bon- 
dage—who can  do  less  than  this,  and  feel  them- 
selves approved  by  Him,  who  beholds  all  his 
children  with  an  impartial  eye.  J).  I. 

Dutchess  Co.  iV.  Z,  22d  of  1st  mo.,  1856. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Friend  Moore, — I  clip  the  following  from  a 
late  Cincinnati  paper,  and  it  carries  out  so  effec- 
taally,  the  spirit  of  religion,  as  professed  by 
Friends,  that  I  thought  it  would  probably  find 
room  in  "Friends'  Intelligencer.''' 

Truly  thine, 

C.  M.  T. 

2ud  mo.  11th,  1856. 

HATS  OFF  IN  COURT. 

Friend  Levi  Coffin  appeared  in  the  U.  S. 
Court  Rooms,  Friday,  during  the  trial  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  stood  as  Quakers  are  accustomed  to, 
with  his  hat  on.  A  very  officious  special  Mar- 
shal, employed  for  this  occasion  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving order  and  the  Union,  regarding  this  as 
an  insult  to  the  U.  S.  and  to  himself  as  her 
representative,  approached  Friend  Coffin  and  de- 
manded imperatively  that  he  should  uncover 
before  him  and  commissioner  Pendery. 

Friend  C.  explained  that  he  meant  no  disre- 
spect, but  it  was  the  custom  of  their  people.  It 
would  not  do.  The  brave  special  Marshal  raised 
his  cane  and  knocked  the  offending  broad  brim 
on  the  floor.  Friend  C.  paid  no  attention  to 
this,  but  remained  motionless.  In  a  little  while 
the  Marshal  returned,  picked  up  the  hat  and 
handed  it  to  Levi,  who  took  no  notice  of  it  what- 
ever, and  the  Marshal  deposited  it  on  a  table. 
But  the  brave  Marshal  was  not  at  ease,  and 
shortly  after  this  he  returned,  took  the  hat  and 
placed  it  very  gently  on  Levi's  head,  and  the 


last  we  saw  of  Friend  Coffin  he  stood  there  with 
his  hat  on,  looking  as  coolly  on  the  proceedings 
as  though  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  disturb 
his  equanimity. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REMARKS  OF  DR.  BENJAMIN  RUSH  CONCERNING 
JAMES  SIMPSON. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  James  Simp- 
son, as  expressed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  The  character 
of  the  doctor  is  exemplified  in  the  ardor  of  his 
zeal,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  solicitude  that 
mankind  might  be  redeemed  from  the  crime  of 
war,  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  slavery,  and 
above  all,  the  ruinous  effects  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  remarks  were  made  to  Isaac  Parry, 
who  met  with  Dr.  Rush  in  Philadelphia,  soon  after 
the  death  of  James  Simpson,  which  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  Fourth  month  1811. 

The  account  is  taken  from  memory,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  though  all 
the  expressions  may  not  be  delivered  verbatim, 
nor  all  that  was  said  recorded  in  the  following 
account,  yet  it  is  believed  to  be  a  summary/,  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  doctor  has  been  repre- 
sented as  being  under  considerable  emotion,  while 
giving  expression  to  his  feelings  on  the  occasion  ; 
deep  concern  was  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
his  eye  flashed  with  ardor,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  emotion,  so  that  the  white  powder  on 
his  locks  fell  on  his  shoulders.  The  accoufit  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Being  in  Philadelphia,  I  met  with  Doctor 
Benjamin  Rush  ;  he  asked  me  about  the  death  of 
James  Simpson,  which  had  recently  occurred. 
He  said  he  knew  him,  that  he  was  a  Christian,  a 
Philosopher,  and  a  Divine,  and  all  of  Grod 
Almighty's  making.  That  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  philosophers  in  the  land.  That 
he  aided  him  in  the  concern  respecting  spirituous 
liquors."  He  then  inquired,  how  are  you 
(Friends)  coming  on  in  relation  to  that  concern  ?" 
I  answered,  that  I  thought  we  were  advancing 
slowly;  that  I  believed  his  Essays  on  that  sub- 
ject were  doing  much  good.  He  replied,  "  I 
cannot  express  the  gratitude  I  feel  to  your  society. 
You  were  the  first  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
to  raise  a  testimony  against  wars  and  fightings 
and  the  destruction  of  your  fellow  men.  In  this 
your  names  will  stand  eternally  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  light." 

And  you  were  the  first  to  raise  a  testimony 
against  enslaving  your  fellow  men,  in  this  your 
names  will  stand  also  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
light." 

^'  And  you  were  the  first  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  to  raise  a  testimony  against  the  manu- 
facturing, selling  and  using  spirituous  liquors,  a 
concern  of  greater  consequence,  and  of  more  aw- 
ful importance,  than  both  of  the  others  ;  and  I 
believe  the  greatest  that  affects  the  human  family. 
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But  I  am  afraid  that  even  in  this  the  crown  will 
be  takdn  from  your  heads,  and  given  to  those 
I  that  may  be  better  than  you,  (query,  why  this 
\  fear  ?)  because  you  have  been  favored  to  see  this 
evil  in  all  its  consequences  and  magnitude,  and 
have  not  met  it  with  the  zeal  and  diligence  the 
subject  required.  You  would  disown  a  member 
for  accepting  an  office  in  the  militia,  or  for  train- 
ing with  them,  though  no  person  was  injured 
thereby  :  yet  you  have  among  you  those  that 
distill,  import,  and  sell  intoxicating  liquors ; 
bringing  it  by  quantities  into  your  neighborhoods 
and  retailing  it  without  discrimination  to  the  in- 
habitants, even  among  the  inebriates,  thereby 
increasing  drunkenness,  and  confusion,  causing 
much  misery,  and  making  many  widows  and 
fatherless  children,  and  leaving  them  in  destitu- 
tion and  want."  Joseph  Foulke. 
Gwyneddj  1st  mo.  2Sth,  1856. 


THE   BROTHERHOOD    OF  MAN. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions is  the  equality  of  man.  That  there  should 
be  no  distinctions  of  rank,  that  rich  and  poor 
should  be  the  same  before  the  law,  and  that  the 
law  itself  should  be  enacted  by  representatives 
chosen  by  the  whole  community,  are  paramount 
principles  with  the  free  commonwealths  of  this 
American  Union. 

Too  many  persons,  however,  ignore  the  true 
origin  of  these  doctrines.  It  is  neither  to  Jeffer- 
son, nor  to  the  war  of  independence,  nor  lo  the 
town  government  of  New  England,  nor  even  to 
our  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  as  different  theorists  have 
asserted,  that  we  owe  this  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  equality  of  man.  The  fathers  of  our 
liberty  only  re-asserted  a  great  principle  which  had 
been  preached,  centuries  before,  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Judea  ;  for  it  is  to  the  teachings 
of  Christianity,  as  recorded  at  first  hand,  in  the 
four  Grospels,  that  we  owe  this  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  man.  Nowhere  is  the  brother- 
hood of  our  race — the  essential  equality  of  all 
humanity  in  sufferings,  in  duties,  in  destiny,  and 
in  a  common  claim  for  sympathy — so  fully  or  so 
eloquently  set  forth,  as  in  the  parables  and  ser- 
mons of  the  Great  Teacher. 

In  this  particular,  Christianity  holds  a  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  religions,  M'hich  alone 
ought  to  establish  itsdivirie  origin.  Neither  the 
sacred  books  of"  the  Hindoos,  nor  the  theology  of 
Egypt  taught  this  brotherhood  of  man  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  IJraluninisni  is  the  faith  which,  of 
all  others,  draws  the  lines  of  caste  most  strictly. 
The  intellectual  (J reeks  and  the  law-abiding 
Romans  were  cf|ually  oblivious  of  this  vitalizing 
principle.  The  great  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
amid  all  their  speculations,  never  realized  that 
the  beggar  and  the  slave  were  as  fully  men  as 
the  orator,  the  statesman  or  the  king.  That  be- 
lief in  the  essential  brotherhood  of  the  race  whicU 


characterizes  the  best  developed  Commonwealths 
of  the  American  Union,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
the  acute  Athenian,  or  to  his  successor  in 
dominion,  the  Roman.  Neither  in  the  laws,  the 
literature,  cor  the  religion  of  any  people,  prior  to 
the  Christian  dispensation,  do  we  find  the  brother- 
hood of  man  taught  or  recognized. 

But  of  Christianity,  so  far  at  least  as  it  refers 
to  the  afikirs  of  this  world,  it  is  the  very  corner- 
stone. No  man  can  read  the  Four  Gospels  with 
an  impartial  mind — no  man,  especially,  can  read 
them  as  he  would  a  new  book  of-  philosophy 
strangely  discovered,  without  feeling  that,  in  no 
volume  extant,  is  it  so  emphatically  taught,  that 
man's  duty  is,  as  a  brother  to  all  men,  to  visit  the 
sick,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to 
to  suCv:or  the  widow  and  fatherless,  to  comfort 
the  prisoner,  and  even  to  have  sympathy  for  the 
outcast.  The  fundamental  principle  which  under- 
lies all  the  teachings  of  Him,  "  who  went  about 
doing  good,  "  is,  that  we  should  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us,  and 
this  because  the  Creator  held  rich  and  poor, 
great  and  small,  equal  before  His  eyes,  because 
he  had  made  all  nations  of  "  one  kindred  and 
lineage  and  blood.''  The  political  equality  which 
our  free  institutions  accord,  is  an  attempt,  after 
eighteen  centuries,  to  organize  this  divine  senti- 
ment on  earth.  It  falls  far  short,  indeed,  of  the 
original  idea;  but  it  is  a  movement  towards  it, 
and  the  herald  of  further  progress. — Lechjer. 


INTELLECTUAL  PRIDE. 

^'There  is  nothing  which  so  perverts  the  heart, 
as  intellectual  'pride.  The  calamities  which  have 
most  afflicted  and  debased  our  race  have  sprung 
from  abuse  of  the  free  and  gifted  intellect.  In 
the  perversity  of  a  corrupt  will,  and  the  excesses 
of  a  presumptuous  understanding,  man  has 
abused  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  for  high  and 
holy  purposes.  Too  often,  the  extent  of  human 
h-nowled<j€,  is  the  nieasure  of  human  crime.  As 
if  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  soul  of  man 
the  terrible  consequences  of  a  presumptuous  in- 
tellect, a  jealous  Deity  has  enforced  the  lesson 
with  special  revelations.  lie  has  not  only  be- 
stowed upon  us  the  Godlike  onpacity  of  reason, 
to  collect  and  compare  the  fruits  of  experience, 
in  the  ages  which  have  been  gathered  to  the 
past,  but  lie  has  suspended  the. arm  of  the  Cher- 
ubim, that  we  might  enter  the  forbidden  path.s 
of  paradise,  to  read,  beneath  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, the  price  el'  disobedience.  And  ho  h;»H 
utibarred  the  gates  of  Heaven  itself,  that  in  the 
fall  of  the  angelic  hosts,  we  might  tremble  at 
the  instant  and  irremediable  ruin  N>hieh  lolh^wed 
the  single  sin  of  thought.  One  truth  w«  there- 
fore know,  that,  unaeciunpanied  with  an  upright 
heart,  a  chastened  will,  with  the  mrrRlity  thRt 
springs  from  religion,  the  mea.sure  of  man's  »»»• 
tellect  in  the  measure  of  his  ruiu.    The  pride  of 
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wealth  inspires  contempt,  and  the  pride  of  place 
awakens  resentment.  They  are  human  follies, 
and  are  punished  by  human  measures:  but  the 
pride  of  intdlect,  wherein  the  gifted  wars  with 
the  Giver,  is  a  crime  which  the  dread  Creator 
has  reserved  for  special  retribution. — Lieut. 
LyncKs  Dead  Sea. 

FRIEN  DS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  23,  1856. 

The  Essay  of  our  friend  D.  I.,  published  in 
the  present  number,  has  awakened  a  train  of  re- 
flections on  the  beautiful  aaulogy  which  exists 
between  the  two  great  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
our  solar  system,  and  those  greater  lights  which 
are  given  to  illuminate  the  mind  of  man,  reaaon 
and  revelation.  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  so  to  constitute  us,  that  both  these  are 
necessary  for  our  guidance ;  and  it  appears  also 
to  be  consistent  with  His  wisdom,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  gifts,  to  call  some  into  a  field  of 
labor  which  may  appear  to  other  sincere  minds 
as  calculated  to  exalt  the  reasoning  faculty  above 
that  brighter  and  more  warming  influence  from 
which  it  receives  its  light.  Yet  there  is  often 
no  ground  for  this  fear.  Those  who  apprehend 
themselves  called  upon  to  hold  up  the  great 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  more  abstract 
form,  and  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  our 
practices  with  these  principles,  may  be  equally 
under  the  influence  of  that  power  which  con- 
strains others  to  appeal  more  immediately  to  that 
light  in  the  conscience  which  redeems  from  evil, 
and  to  beseech  us  by  appeals  to  the  afl'ections 
rather  than  the  reason,  to  be  reconciled  to  Grod. 

The  mission  of  those  first  alluded  to,  is  often 
not  recognised  until  after  the  truths  they  have 
advocated  are  generally  acknowledged  by  the  | 
community  in  which  they  labored  ;  yet  this  labor 
is  never  lost ;  the  public  reason  has  been  en- 
lightened, and  as  conscientious  conviction  gene- 
rally operates  in  regard  to  those  things  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  right  or 
wrong,  these  may  surely  be  regarded  as  among 
that  number  who  have  aided  in  turning  many 
to  righteousaess,  to  whom  the  promise  is,  they 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 


In  the  44tli  and  45th  numbers  of  the  present 
volume,  we  published  an  Essay  by  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  "on  the  true  grounds  of  religious  unity, 


addressed  to  all  who  profess  the  principles  of 
Friends."  This  essay  was  written  under  a  feel- 
ing of  religious  concern,  and  contains  much  that 
is  suggestive  to  all  who  profess  the  principles  of 
Friends.  It  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  may  be.  obtained  at  the  book  store  of 
T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  1  South  Fifth  Street,  or  of 
C.  Gr.  Henderson  &  Co.,  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Arch  Streets. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  at  Upper  Greenwich,  N. 
J.^  on  4ih  day  the  I3lh  inst.,  Joshua  Haines,  a 
member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  ;iged  52 
years. 

— — ,  at  12  o'clock  on  the  ni2;ht  of  the  4th  inst., 
Clara,  eldest  daughter  of  S.  Fisher  and  Caroline 
A,  Corlies,  in  the  4th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  I4th  inst.,  their  infant  son  Samuel 
Row^LAND,  aged  5  months.  Both  of  disease  ot  the 
brain. 

— — ,  on  the  24th  of  11th  mo.  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  (laughter,  Rebecca  J.  Mason,  Indiana, 
Joseph  Johnson,  formerly  of  New  Garden,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  aged  85  years. 

•  ,  on  first  day,  10th  inst.,  Clement  Diddle, 

a  member  and  elder  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

This  esteemed  friend  was  an  example  of  up- 
rightness, integrity,  and  moderation  throughout  a 
long  life.  For  the  last  few  years,  his  health  was 
very  feeble,  and  for  several  months  previous  to  his 
decease,  he  was  unable  to  mingle  much  with-  his 
friends  in  their  religious  assemblies.  He  was 
mostly  able  to  be  about  his  house,  and  on  t^le 
morning  of  his  death,  feeling  his  end  approaching, 
he  sent  for  his  children  and  took  an  aff'ectionate 
leave  of  his  family.  After  this,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  released,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine 
Will,  repeating  the  language  of  Simeon,  "Now 
lettest  thou,  thy  servant,  depart  in  peace,"  and 
soon  after,  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

 ,  On  the  mornino  of  the  17ih  in-t  ,  Fd^iund 

P.,  infant  son  of  Martha  W.  Bacon,  aged  about  5 
weeks. 


THE  CONDUCTING  POWERS  OP  METALS. 

j  Electricians  agree  in  considering  that  silver, 
(  copper,  and  gold,  are  the  best,  platinum,  palladi- 
um, and  iron,  the  worst  conductors.  The  resist- 
ance in  the  tatter  ofier  such  great  reiriistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  current,  that  on  completing 
the  circuit  they  become  intensely  reil  or  white 
hot,  while  silver  or  copper  remain  cciJ.  Sir  H. 
Davy,  after  numerous  experiments  on  the  con- 
ducting powers  of  metals,  taking  copper  at  100, 
makes  that  of  silver  109.1,  gold  72.7,  lead  69.1, 
platinum  18.2,  palladium  16.4,  iron  14.6.  The 
better  the  conductor  the  less  the  resistance,  and 
consequently  greater  the  power.  A  chain  formed 
of  long  links  of  silver  and  platinum,  placed  alter- 
nately, when  connected  with  the  battery,  the 
platinum  glows  with  a  white  heat,  the  silver 
links  remaining  cold. 
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EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  PROM  A  CORRESPONDENT  | 
IN  EUROPE. 
Contuned  from  page  765- 
Florence.  Italy,  I2th  mo.  ITth,  1855. 
After  leaving  St.  Bernard,  we  proceeded  to- 
wards Turin,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  which  is 
more  like  a  city  than  anything  we  have  seen 
since  we  left  Paris.  It  is  comparatively  new,  and 
prettily  laid  out.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  has  been  absent  from 
houie,  and  he  a  rived  just  in  time  to  see  the  peo- 
ple by  thous  nds  awaiting  his  return  with  various 
emblems  of  welcome.  The  whole  scene  exhibit- 
ed the  town,  the  people  and  the  soldiery  in  their 
best  dress,  and  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  masses,  as  well  as  the  arisfooracy.  The 
grape  is  cultivated  all  along  the  valleys  of  this 
region,  and  is  made  into  wine,  as  cider  is  made 
on  our  farms,  at  home,  but  thf)  people  are  squalid 
looking  until  we  reach  the  vij'mity  of  Turin,  and 
the  plain  on  which  ic  stands.  There  was  some- 
thing pleasing  in  th  ;  appearance  of  the  peasantry, 
that  came  under  our  notice.  As  we  rode  alnnof 
in  our  private  conveyance,  we  pa^sad  through  a 
little  village,  nestled  under  a  high  hill,  damp 
and  thriftless,  where  were  ponr,  undeveloped 
peasantry,  with  the  characteristic  goitre  of  the 
country  protruding  from  the  necks  of  many  of 
them,  and  yet  they  stood  about,  as  we  passed, 
and  had  an  unusual  tidy  appearance.  While 
we  stopped  here,  a  procession  of  Catholic  devo- 
tees made  their  appearance  at  the  village  church, 
and  as  they  halted,  the  little  bell  in  the  tower 
welcomed  their  entrance.  It  was  the  great  day 
for  celebrating  the  enunciation  of  the  Pope's 
new  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  Virgin.  It  was 
the  first  anniversary,  and  the  only  time  that 
Catholics,  the  world  over,  had  congregated  for 
such  a  fete.  Ptorae  had  her  g  rgeous  wealth, 
her  fatted  Pope,  and  her  gay  priesthood,  and  so  had 
Paris,  and  London,  and  Philadelphia,  all  hut  the 
Pope  ;  but  these  poor  villagers  had  come  out 
from  their  dirty  homes,  and  put  on  their  very 
best  to  commemorate  the  day.  About  200 
women  were  all  dressed  in  white,  with  white 
'kerchief:^  or  veils  thrown  over  their  heads,  and 
falling  in  a  point  between  the  shoulders.  Four 
young  virgim  also  in  white,  with  blue  sarkes  or 
beads  about  the  waist,  bore  on  their  shoulders 
at  the  head  of  the  group,  a  gilded  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  also  covered  with  a  white  veil,  and 
carried  it  to  the  altar  of  the  chapel.  The  women 
took  the  centre  of  the  building  and  the  men  the 
sides.  Their  faces  wore  weather-beaten,  and 
their  eyes  lacked  lively  and  expressive  intelli- 
gence, which  made  the  clean  white  of  ti»eir  ap- 
parel in  strange  contrast.  A  short  ceremony 
ended  the  performance  and  we  drove  away,  but 
the  roads  and  villages  were  rendered  lively  by 
the  holiday.  13ut  we  must  leave  Turin  for 
(lenoa,  where  we  arrived  by  rail-road  after  a  vulo. 
of  four  hours.  We  reached  the  ijotel  in  (ho 
evening,  and  next  morning  found  the  Meditcr- 


I  ranean  before  our  window,  rolling  with  laughter 
at  the  bright  day  which  had  risen  upon  her, 
while  the  winds  from  the  mountains  came  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  snnws  we  had  just  left.  This  is 
called  the  city  of  palaces,  but  the  palaces  have 
the  appearance  of  prisons,  or  forbidding  fortresses. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  without  side  walks,  the 
houses  heavy  and  tall,  and  all  the  windows  of  the 
first  floor  covered  with  iron  grating.  They  are 
doubtless  richly  ornamented  within,  but  are  any- 
thing but  elegant  without.  W^e  have  seen  pretty 
thoroughly,  Paris,  London,  Dublin,  Edinburg, 
and  ether  cities,  but  nowhere  in  our  opinion,  is 
there  any  one  that  equals  Philadelphia  in  good 
taste,  and  general  appearance  of  thrift  and  style. 
The  churches  are  the  costly  buildings  of  Eui  ope. 
In  Genoa  there  are  some  Sf,leudid  churches,  and 
in  most  of  them,  woishippers  may  generally  be 
seen  from  6  o'clock  A.  M.  till  sunset,  setting  or 
kneeling  in  siL  nee  bef  re  the  crucifix.  At  certain 
hours  every  day,  th priests  officiate.  From 
Genoa  we  took  steamer  for  Leghorn,  being  for 
the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Our  passports  were  taken  from  us,  before  we 
took  passage  in  the  boat,  and  not  delivered 
to  us  again  till  we  reached  our  hotel.  Our 
luggage  was  also  thoroughly  examined,  after  a 
short  stay  in  this  city  we  took  rail  road  for  Pisa, 
on  cur  way  to  Florence.  In  half  an  hour  we 
reached  Pisa,  where  we  stopped  a  few  hours  to 
see  the  great  Cathedral,  Baptisiry.  and  leaning 
tower.  The  latter  is  written  about  as  a  great 
wonder,  and  from  our  chihihood,  we  have  seen 
pictures  of  it,  and  thought  it  marvellous.  We 
examined  it  thoroughly*  and  ascended  to  the 
very  top.  They  say  it  leans  over  fourteen  feet, 
but  there  does  not  appear  much  danger  of  its 
falling,  neither  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  stand,  as  long  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
some  distance  within  the  base,  and  the  upper 
side  is  built  with  heavier  stones  than  the  lower, 
At  the  top,  there  are  seven  bells  of  different 
sizes,  the  heaviest  on  the  upper  side.  The 
church  is  magnificent,  and  they  profess  to  show 
many  remarkable  thing-*,  among  whith  is  the 
reputed  skull  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  l^aul 
sat  as  a  student  W^c  did  not  see  the  sk\ill,  be- 
lieving it  just  as  likely  to  have  belonged  t  >  some 
one  else.  At  Genoa,  they  profess  to  have  a 
chain  in  one  of  the  churches,  which  was  worn 
by  John  the  Baptist  previous  to  his  oxoeution. 
This  we  saw,  and  concluded  it  was  just  as  pr«iba- 
ble  to  have  been  tiie  trace  chain  of  some  llol>row 
farmer.  WMiy  it  should  be  (here,  and  tlio  head 
of  so  groat  a  counsellor  at  so  little  a  place  as 
Pisa,  wo  were  at  a  loss  to  comprdiond.  From 
l^isa,  we  came  to  this  far  famed  city,  and  on  en- 
tering (he  gate  wero  again  examined  by  tho 
officers  8(ati(uied  (here  for  tho  ]>urposo.  Thig 
system  of  knowing  and  recording  str  intrc^rs  is 
very  curious.  Tho  city  is  divided  into  dis?riot,««, 
over  which  is  an  offieer,  who  receives  every  night 
from  every  household  withiu  hi9  limits,  the 
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ral  families.  These  are  sent  to  a  central  oflBce, 
where  they  are  recorded  alphabetically,  and 
when  strangers  leave,  their  destination  is  put 
upon  a  book.  On  calling  at  the  office,  the  day 
after  our  arrival,  we  found  our  names,  our 
hotels,  and  the  number  of  our  rooms,  all  regis- 
tered. The  far  famed  beautiful  Florence  and 
its  sunny  clime  may  be  briefly  descanted  upon. 
On  our  first  landing  in  the  Tuscan  state  of  which 
Florence  is  the  capital,  the  clouds  and  sky  were 
dark  and  threatening  with  storms,  and  little 
angry  spits  of  snow  came  about  us  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  though  we  have  had  clear  days  since, 
we  witnessed  the  busy  laborers  with  their  little 
carts,  hauling  ice  from  the  ponds  to  the  ice  house 
of  the  grand  Dake  I  can  asssure  you  that  a 
great  deal  which  has  been  said  about  Italy  is 
poetical.  Oar  tourists  have  been  men  of  a  cer- 
tain caste  of  mind  to  see  the  beautiful  in  history, 
to  study  poets  and  sculptors,  and  they  have 
overlooked  realities,  in  their  fanciful  concep- 
tions of  the  Ideal.  Then  again  many  of  our 
notions  of  Italy  have  been  derived  from  British 
writers,  with  whom  at  home  sunshine  is  about 
as  rare  comparatively  speaking,  as  roses  in  win- 
ter. These  may  be  found  in  garden  spots  and 
sweet  places,  and  so  may  the  sun  in  Britain. 
The  fjict  is,  there  is  no  country  like  ours  for  in- 
telligent people  (the  masses  I  mean,)  for  variety 
and  beauty  of  scenery  and  climate,  and  for  abun- 
dant natural  resources.  To  our  taste  Florence 
is  not  a  beautiful  city.  There  are  but  few  side 
walks,  and  the, houses  all  have  the  same  prison 
appearance  as  described  at  Genoa.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  Grand  Duke  who  is 
an  hereditary  incumbent  of  the  throne,  and  it  is 
said  he  and  the  priests  manage  the  people.  In 
most  European  towns,  the  prominent  people  to 
be  found  in  the  streets,  are  priests  and  soldiers. 
Here  they  are  very  numerous ;  on  great  occa- 
sions, the  churches  are  protected  and  guarded 
by  the  military,  and  the  priests  ^in  their  turn 
guard  the  soldiery,  by  the  influence  they  exert 
in  the  affairs  of  government.  There  is  an  insti- 
tution here  called  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  !  Thoy 
are  divided  into  companies,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  attend  to  the  necessities  of  strangers,  and  of 
all  who  require  needful  care.  Last  summer  the 
cholera  raged  here,  and  they  were  much  occupied. 
At  their  head  quarters  is  a  large  bell,  and  when 
it  rings,  the  division  on  duty  repair  to  the  spot 
in  the  event  of  any  accident.  Yesterday  a  boy 
was  run  over  in  the  street,  and  upon  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  he  was  promptly  cared  for.  Of  course 
the  people  know  where  the  Retreat  is,  and  in 
case  of  accident  are  carried  there.  They  are 
about  500  in  number,  and  I  believe  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  hospital. 

We  visited  the  Lunatic  Asylum  containing 
500  inmates,  and  a  wretched  spectacle  it  was. 
There  were  fifty  women  in  one  room,  all  of  them 
violent,  and^  secured  so  that  they  could  not 


number  and  names  of  the  inmates  of  their  seve- 
use  their  hands.  Some  of  them  were  tied  in 
chains.  I  suggested  to  the  physician,  through 
an  interpreter,  that  they  needed  freedom  from 
bonds,  kind  words,  and  comfortable  private  apart- 
ments, such  as  insane  people  had  "in  America, 
and  that  they  then  would  be  less  trouble.  He 
thought  it  would  not  do  for  Italy.  One  poor 
creature  came  to  me  manacled  and  wretched,  vo- 
ciferating incomprehensible  sounds,  and  looking 
fire  from  her  very  eyes. 

I  patted  her  gently  on  the  shoulder,  smiled, 
and  uttered  a  few  broken  words  in  French  which 
she  seemed  to  understand — her  countenance  be- 
came tranquil,  and  we  parted  with  pleasant  looks. 
I  expressed  to  the  doctor  my  conviction  that 
such  treatment  should  be  carried  out  to  its  full- 
est extent.  He  was  kind  and  attentive,  but  did 
not  seem  to  see  the  necessity  of  adopiing  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  treatment.  The  entire  building 
was  covered  with  tiling  for  floors,  and  no  fire  or 
carpet  was  found  within  it  except  in  the  kitchen. 
The  doctor  said  the  house  was  built  several  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  the  people  knew  nothing 
about  warming  or  ventilating.  J.  P. 


STEPHEN  GRELLET. 
[Continued  from  page  763  ] 

In  the  year  1800,  Stephen  Grellet  made  an 
extensive  tour  through  the  Southern  States,  as 
far  as  Georgia,  then  the  limit  of  our  confederacy. 
At  that  time,  an  expedition  into  those  regions 
was  difficult  and  dangerous.  He  rode  on  horse- 
back, and  often  slept  out  at  night,  and  was  some- 
times for  days  without  convenient  food.  He  and 
his  companion  adopted  the  Indian  habit  of 
tightening  the  waist  with  a  belt,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  gnawings  of  hunger.  Some  person  hav- 
ing presented  to""  Stephen  Grellet  some  dried 
rattlesnakes,  as  a  curiosity,  he  gave  them  to  his 
companion,  who  was  glad  to  eat  them.  Many 
interesting  adventures  are  said  to  have  occurred 
on  this  journey;  but  as  no  account  was  published, 
the  writer  is  unable  to  give  any  particulars. 

In  the  following  year,  ISOl,  Stephen  Grellet 
travelled  through  New  England,  and  into  Canada, 
doing  the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  He  thus  surveyed 
our  whole  country  from  north  to  south,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  his  large  soul  re- 
ceived impressions  of  the  greatness  of  its  des- 
tiny, which  grew  with  his  years,  and  which  he 
ever  loved  to  contemplate  in  connection  with  the 
spread  of  pure  religion  throughout  our  borders 
and  the  world. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  discourse  like  this,  to 
give  a  connected  narrative  of  all  the  labors  of 
this  good  man's  life.  That,  indeed,  is  the  work 
of  a  biographer.  All  that  can  be  attempted  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  is  to  take  a  general 
glance  at  some  of  the  prominent  incidents  in  our 
departed  friend's  labors. 
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While  residing  in  New  York,  he  attended  the 
meeting  held  in  Pearl  Street,  where  his  ministry 
was  acceptable  and  edifying.  He  was  married, 
in  1804,  to  Rebecca  Collins,  a  sister  of  our  re- 
spected townsman,  Thomas  Collins. 

In  1807,  he  embarked  for  Marseilles,  on  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  and  others  in  the 
southern  part  of  France.  An  interesting  inci- 
dent occurred  on  the  passage.  After  the  ship 
had  entered  the  Mediterranean,  a  craft  of 
Algerine  pirates  was  discovered  bearing  down 
upon  them.  The  captain  and  crew  were  greatly 
excited  and  alarmed ;  but  Stephen  Grellet  re- 
tained the  utmost  composure  of  mind  and  trust 
in  Grod,  having  a  secret  feeling  that  the  Lord's 
1  name  would  be  magnified.  The  pirates  drew 
near  and  boarded  the  vessel,  overpowering  the 
feeble  crew  without  resistance.  Just  as  they 
were  about  to  transfer  them  in  chains  to  the  other 
vessel,  and  to  seize  upon  the  cargo  and  valuables 
of  the  passengers,  the  sun  went  down  below  the 
horizon,  and  a  British  man-of  war,  which  had 
hitherto  been  hid  in  the  sun's  rays,  was  seen  in 
the  distance.  The  pirates  immediately  hurried  ; 
aboard  of  their  own  vessel,  and  the  American 
ship  was  thus  saved.  Stephen  Grellet  often  al- 
luded to  this  remarkable  providence,  and  at  a 
private  opportunity  he  once  made  a  forcible  ap- 
plication of  it  to  some  veteran  Friends,  whose 
minds  seemed  to  need  encouragement. 

In  1812,  Stephen  Grellet  felt  moved  by  the 
Spirit  to  undertake  a  religious  journey  to  Europe, 
and  he  sailed  for  England.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  his  request,  for 
the  poor  of  Spitalfields.  An  immense  audience 
thronged  the  house,  and  many  persons  were  com- 
pelled to  stand.  William  Allen  says,  in  his 
diary,  "  Dear  Stephen,  though  at  first  interrupted 
by  the  noise,  was  favored  to  deliver  a  very  im- 
pressive address,  and  stood  about  an  hour  and  a 
half."  He  afterwards  engaged  in  supplication. 
William  Foster  and  Elizabeth  Fry  also  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  large  concourse  appeared  in- 
terested and  grateful,  and  separated  in  a  remark- 
ably quiet  manner,  contrary  to  the  apprehensions 
of  some,  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  assem- 
bling a  crowd  of  persons  of  that  description. 

In  January,  1818,  Stephen  Grellet  was  favored 
with  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  famous  New- 
gate prison.  In  company  with  William  Foster, 
Wm.  Allen,  and  J.  Smith,  ho  was  allowed  to 
visit  four  prisoners  who  were  to  be  executed  early 
in  the  following  week.  This  visit  was  the  occa- 
sion of  turning  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  Fry 
to  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
prisoners.  Stephen  Grellet  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  her  mind,  in  a  tender,  personal  ad- 
dress, this  noble  work  of  piiilauthropy.  After 
a  remarkable  visit  to  the  women  in  Newgate, 
where  they  wituessexl  wretchedness  and  degrada- 
tion not  to  be  described  (many  almost  devoid  of 
clothing,  and  children  born  iu  prison,  who  had 


never  worn  a  garment,)  Stephen  Grellet,  being 
under  appointment  to  dine  with  Elizabeth  Fry, 
laid  their  case  before  her,  and  told  her  that 
something  must  be  immediately  done.  This 
was  a  help  in  turning  her  attention  to  that  pecu- 
liar channel  of  great  usefulness.  She  took  im- 
mediate measures  for  the  present  relief  of  the 
prisoners,  and  although  for  some  years  she  was 
deterred  by  circumstances  from  a  full  dedication 
to  the  great  work,  she  gave  herself  heartily  up 
to  it  when  the  right  time  arrived,  and  the  results 
are  before  the  world. 

Stephen  Grellet  afterwards  preached  to  the 
prisoners  of  Newgate,  in  an  atmosphere  of  dread- 
ful odor,  truly  symbolical  of  moral  corruption. 
But  it  was  his  custom  to  go  cheerfully  wherever 
God  called  him. 

Whilst  in  England,  Stephen  Grellet  visited  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  prisouers  of  war,  who 
were  confined  in  a  convict  ship.  A  religious 
meeting  was  held  on  the  quarter-deck,  which  the 
officers  attended ;  and  a  precious  opportunity  of 
preaching  and  prayer  was  here  enjoyed.  Some 
of  these  convicts,  already  favorable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Friends,  were  led,  on  their  return  to 
Norway,  to  establish  a  meeting  of  the  Society. 

From  England,  Stephen  Grellet  passed  over 
to  the  Continent,  and  made  a  missionary  excur- 
sion into  Germany.  At  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  he 
reported  that  ^'  some  thousan(^s  of  pious  persons 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Munich  were  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  vital  religion, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  mere  forms,"  and  "  had  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  much  at 
heart."*  On  this  tour,  he  went  as  far  as  Geneva, 
where  he  held  Christian  intercourse  with  Pro- 
fessor Pictet  and  other  brethren  in  the  Lord. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  incident  is  related 
of  Stephen  Grellet  on  returning  from  his  mission. 
Whilst  travelling  through  Germany  in  an  open 
wagon,  with  a  loose  board  seat,  over  roads  which 
had  been  cut  deeply  by  the  heavy  artillery  wagons, 
and  then  frozen  over  so  as  to  be  almost  impass- 
ably rough,  he]  arrived  at  Pyrmout,  where  he 
thought  it  best  to  stop  and  to  hold  a  religious 
meeting.  Wishing  an  interpreter,  he  was  di- 
rected to  a  little  lad,  who  modestly  undertook  to 
do  the  best  he  could,  and  who  proved  on  this, 
and  many  subsequent  occasions,  remarkably 
fitted  for  the  task.  This  Gorman  boy  became, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  a  (^hrisfian,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  among  the  Friends. 
Inl84C>,  tiiirty-two  years  after  the  incident  above 
related,  the  German  minister  eanie  to  America 
on  a  (Christian  mission,  and  liasfrned  to  Burling- 
ton, to  visit  one  whom  he  loved  as  an  Apostle 
and  father.  He  wont  with  Stephen  Gri^liot  to 
his  mid-week  meeting,  whore,  in  tlie  course  of  a 
sermon,  he  paid  to  his  aged  friend  tlio  following 
tribute  :  *'  1  came  to  tliis  place  without  any  ox- 


*  Allan*!  M«moirt,  1, 19S,  1«3. 
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pectation  of  nicetin<!:  you  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present,  having  simply  come  to  make  a  visit 
of  Christian  and  grateful  affection  to  a  beloved 
friend  and  father  in  the  Truth,  who,  many  years 
ago,  when  in  the  constraining  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel on  a  visit  to  my  native  land,  was  made  in- 
strumental in  finding  me  out,  a  poor  wanderer, 
as  a  lost  sheep  from  the  fold,  and  in  turning  me 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan,  I  humbly  trust,  unto  my  God." 

Stephen  Grellet  returned  from  the  Continent 
to  England  in  April,  1814.  Ilis  journey  had 
been  undertaken  in  one  of  the  most  trying  years, 
for  a  traveller,  t\n\t  could  have  been  selected.  In 
1813,  the  Allied  powers  of  Europe  had  combined 
against  Napol  on,  and  war  was  raging  on  a  fright- 
ful^ scale.  The  great  battles  of  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  had  been  fought:  and  the  Allies  were 
now  advancing  upon  Paris.  But  in  doing  his 
Master's  work,  Stephen  Grellet  shrank  not  from 
self-denial  or  danger  of  any  kind. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  arrived  in  Enohmd  from  Paris,  on  June 
6th,  1814  ;  and  the  Friends  determined  to  pre- 
sent to  them  in  person  respectful  addresses.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  very  n)uch  hurried,  and  the 
only  opportunity  the  deputation  of  Friends  had 
to  see  hira  was  in  the  passage  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  to  his  carriage.  "  Stephen  Grellet 
had  only  time  to  say  a  few  words  in  French,  and 
on  adverting  to  some  of  the  Society  in  his  do- 
minions and  to  the  Society's  testimony  against 
war,  the  King  observed  that  they  were  excellent 
people,  but  without  waiting  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentence,  said,  <  war  was  necessary  to  pro- 
cure peace.'"* 

The  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Alexander  I,  was  more  leisurely  and  satisfactory. 
The  interview  lasted  about  an  hour,  during  which 
a  great  many  subjects  were  adverted  to.  The 
Emperor  stood  the  whole  time.  He  conversed 
with  Stephen  Grellet  in  French,  about  his  own 
personal  temptations  as  emperor;  and  then,  as 
William  Allen  relates,  "Our  dear  fiiend,  S. 
Grellet,  under  the  pressure  of  Gospel  love,  ad- 
dressed a  few  sentences  to  him  in  French.  The 
Emperor,  pressing  S.  Grellet's  hands  with  both 
of  his,  was  much  contrited,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said,  ^  These,  your  words,  are  a  sweet  cor- 
dial to  my  soul ;  they  will  long  be  engraved  upon 
my  heart indeed,  several  times  during  the  op- 
portunity, he  took  one  or  the  other  of  us  by  the 
hand."t  Stephen  Grellet  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  November,  1814. 

In  1816,  Stephen  Grellet  again  left  his  home, 
and  visited  Hayti,  on  which  island  he  spent  four 
months.  He  endeavored  to  set  into  operation  a 
system  of  schools,  and  met  with  some  success. 
A  bible  society  was  also  established  there.  The 

•  Wm.  A.llen,  i,  144. 

fFor  along  account  of  this  interesting  interview, 
Bee  Lile  of  W'm.  Allen,  i,  147-151. 


Emperor  Petion  received  him  with  great  cor- 
diality. On  one  occasion,  he  preached  from 
Petion's  palace  to  the  Haytien  army,  comprising 
about  6000  men,  who  were  arranged  in  solid, 
compact  masses,  within  hearing  of  his  voice. 
Some  persons,  who  heard  him  in  Hayti,  declared, 
that  in  his  own  language  he  was  a  man  of  truly 
fascinating  eloquence.  His  bibors  of  love  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  visiting  the  prisoners  and 
poor,  and  performing  acts  of  philanthropy  among 
the  people,  caused  him  to  be  held  in  such  high 
esteem  that,  even  after  the  lapse  of  years,  he 
was  still  spoken  of  as  "  Saint  Stephen."  Going 
to  Deraarara,  where  the  physician  died,  Stephen 
Grellet  discharged  the  duties  of  a  physician  to 
the  sick,  in  addition  to  his  other  benevolent 
work. 

[To  be  coniinued.] 


EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

Great  Britain,  by  universal  acknowledgement, 
stands  next  to  the  United  h'tates  in  liberty  and 
general  intelligence.  But  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  nevertheless  vast.  For  while,  in  the 
United  States,  the  rule  is  that  every  citizen  has 
a  vote,  and  the  exception  that  he  has  none,  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  the  reverse.  Nor  is  the  dif- 
ference less  in  the  diffusion  of  education.  The 
statistics,  on  this  point,  are  not  properly  known, 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  devote  a  few  moments 
to  them. 

It  appears,  from  the  census  of  1851,  that 
there  are,  in  Great  Britain,  about  five  millions 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen. 
Of  these,  three  fifths  of  a  million  are  at  work, 
two  millions  go  to  school,  and  two  millions  and 
a  quarter  neither  work  nor  go  to  school.  Half 
of  these  scholars,  moreover,  are  taught  at  private 
schools,  proving  that  they  belong  to  families  of  the 
middle  class.  It  follows  that  only  about  one  million 
of  the  children  of  the  laboring  population  go  to 
school,  while  two  millions  and  a  quarter  grow 
up  in  idleness  at  home  or  in  the  streets.  In 
other  words,  but  forty  four  per  cent  of  the  En- 
glish people,  not  belonging  to  the  nobility,  or 
gentry,  or  richer  portion  of  the  middle  classes, 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  education. 

Now,  how  is  it  in  the  United  States?  We 
have  no  statistics  at  hand  which  exhibit  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  nation  at  large,  for 
the  Southern  States,  owing  to  their  division  into 
castes,  are  deficient  in  such  statistics.  But  in 
the  Northern  States  there  is  no  deficiency  of  ac- 
curate information  on  this  subject.  Generally,  in 
those  States,  about  seventy  five  per  cent  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  at- 
tending school.  Even  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the 
newest  States,  there  are  ninety-five  thousand 
scholars,  in  a  population,  between  four  years  of 
age  and  twenty,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand.  In  New  York,  out  of  one  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  between  four  and 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  attend  school.  In  Connecticut, 
there  are  seventy-four  thousand  scholars,  in  a 
population,  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  of  ninety-vsix  thousand.  It  thus  appears 
that  education  is  diffused  in  the  Northern  States 
to  nearly  twice  the  extent  it  is  in  England.  Can 
we  wonder,  in  view  of  this  fact,  at  the  superior 
capacity  of  the  American  for  self-government  ? 

The  educational  statistics,  in  England,  reveal 
other  facts,  alarming  to  those  who  wish  well  to 
liberty  in  that  country.  The  great  majority  of 
the  children  of  the  British  laboring  population 
never  attend  school  after  they  are  ten  years  old. 
Two  millions  never  go  to  school  at  all.  A  large 
portion  consequently  grow  up  to  ignorance  and 
unthrift,  if  not  to  vice  and  crime.  This  fact 
explains  why  it  is  so  common  a  thing,  in  Great 
Britain,  fur  pauperism  to  be  hereditary — "why", 
to  use  the  words  of  an  English  writer,  "father, 
son  and  grandson,  with  their  respective  families 
at  their  heels,  go  trooping  to  the  overseer, 
evtfty  Saturday,  for  their  weekly  allowance."  It 
appears  also  that  the  laboring  population  does 
not  avail  itself  even  of  the  educational  advantages 
offered  to  it.  The  poorer  class,  in  Great  Britain, 
are  neither  educated,  nor  wish  to  be  educated. 
The  peasantry  has  been  kept  down,  through 
so  many  ages,  that  they  are  without  even  the 
energy  to  rise. 

While  this  condition  of  things  continues,  En- 
gland will  never  be  a  republic.  Neither  a  na- 
tion, nor  a  class  within  a  nation,  ever  becomes 
free,  till  its  members  are  capable  to  earn  and 
hold  their  freedom.  If  the  suffrage  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  British  people,  indiscriminately,  to- 
day, they  would  sell  their  votes  to-morrow,  as 
too  many  of  the  freeholders  do  now.  Until  edu- 
cation becomes  more  general  in  England,  the  ed- 
cated  classes  will  make  tools  of  the  ignorant. 

While  half  the  children  of  England  continue 
to  grow  up  illiterate,  the  English  aristocracy 
and  commercial  classes  will  rule  that  fair  lai 
Lechjer. 

From  the  Christinn  Register. 
TRUST. 
I  look  to  Thoe,  Father  divine  f 

I  look  to  'J'hee. 
The  walls  of  sin  encompass  me  ; 
'J'cmptation  striv(^s  for  mastery; 
For  succor  in  rny  misery 

1  look  to  Thee. 
Thou  knowest  all  my  wants,  and  io 

I  look  to  Thee. 
Dark  shadows  on  my  path  may  rise, 
Despairing  donbt  may  blind  my  eyes, 
And  still,  for  li;iht  from  thy  bright  skies, 

I  look  to  Thee. 
When  dangers  round  me  press,  my  God  ! 

I  look  to  Thee. 
In  perils,  trials,  «loubt9  and  fears, 
In  sorrow,  siiffering  and  tears. 
When  dark  and  drear  the  way  appears, 

1  look  to  Thee. 


O  Father  !  may  1  never  cease 

To  look  to  Thee. 
Be  it  my  trust  when  death  shall  come 
To  bid  me  here  no  longer  roam, 
And  summon  me  to  heaven,  my  home. 
To  look  to  Ttiee. 
Lowell,  1855. 


EXCELSIOR. 

Still  higher — higher  evermore 

Let  ns  ascend — 
The  path  of  Truth,  like  God's  own  years. 

Shall  know  no  end. 

And  ever  rise  new  wonders  in 

The  light  of  Truth, 
Her  true  disciples  evermore 

Renew  their  youth. 

Still  onward,  upward  toward  the  light 

True  heroes  \\^e  ; 
While  neath  their  feet  the  dark  domain 

Of  Error  lies. 

Still  upward — let  no  fetters  bind 

Thy  soul  to  earth  ; 
In  Truth's  pursuit  thy  sou!  shall  find 

True  joys  have  birth. 

Still  upward,  as  the  easjle  Hies 

To  meet  the  sun. 
Let  us  advance  to  meet  the  great 

Eternal  One. 

In  Truth's  pursuit,  O  man,  be  strong, 

Though  fools  deride  ; 
Within  thy  heart  forever  more 

Shall  Peace  abide. 

Let  Custom's  villing  slaves  bow  down 

To  kiss  the  sod  ; 
Be  thou  a  man  and  scorn  to  kneel 

Beneath  her  rod. 

Heed  not  Tradition's  fables,  brought 

P'rom  ancient  days, 
Though  'neath  Religion's  guise,  and  crownd 

With  sacred  rays. 

Shun  prejudice;  no  light  or  good 

Hrr  piesonce  hrin^s. 
Ill-omened  forms  and  shadows  brood 

Beneath  her  wings. 

Tradition,  Custom,  Prejudice, 

These  three  abide — 
Oppression,  Wrojig,  and  Fear,  beneath 

Their  shadows  hide. 

Rise  thou  above  them  ;  bid  thy  soul 

Sprint:  forth  to  li^ht, 
As  springs  the  t.'rulcr  plant  from  ear  h 

To  cheer  the  sight. 

As  sunlight  calls  the  living  shoot 

From  out  the  earth, 
E'en  80  beneath  the  licht  of  Truth 

The  soul  has  birth. 

And  as  the  forests,  deep  and  wide. 

Spring  from  a  see  l, 
So  shall  ihy  soul  advance,  O  man, 

From  I'.rior  Ireed  ! 

Then  hicbrr,  higher,  evermore, 

Let  us  Nscend  ; 
The  path  of  Truth,  Like  CTod'g  owa  yctra. 

Shall  know  i.o  end  •  * 

East  Wkarb,  N.  IL,  April,  1853.        H.  C.  D. 
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THE    NEW   ESCULENT    ROOT — THE    CHINA  OR 
JAPAN  POTATO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
This  most  important  esculent, — Dioscorea 
Batatas,  Dioscorea  Japanica,  or  Ignam  de  la 
Chine — was  first  introduced  into  Europe  in  1850, 
it  having  been  sent  to  France  by  M.  deMontigny, 
French  Consul  at  Shanghae,  in  Northern  China, 
who  transmitted  a  few  roots  to  some  learned 
men.  It  did  not,  however,  attract  their  special 
attention  to  its  great  vahie  and  immense  import- 
ance until  the  year  1853,  when  some  highly  in- 
telligent botanists  recognized  the  great  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  its  extensive  culture,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  its  increase,  and  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  its  merits. 

Finding  this  precious  root  to  be  superior  in 
its  farinaceous  properties  to  either  of  the  species 
of  the  potato,  and  that  it  was  in  no  case  subject 
to  decay,  whether  in  the  grouud  or  out  of  it, 
and  was  of  so  hardy  a  character  as  to  withstand 
the  severest  winter  uninjured,  they  have  now 
come  to  the  conclusion,  in  common  with  English 
botanists  who  have  made  similar  experiments, 
that  the  Dioscorea  Batatas  is  destined  to  super- 
sede the  precarious  and  uncertain  culture  of  the 
ordinary  potato,  so  liable  to  rot  and  to  other  dis- 
eases, and  that  the  grand  desideratum,  a  substi- 
tute in  itself  more  valuable  than  the  original 
potato,  has  at  length  been  found.  So  strongly 
confirmed  is  this  opinion  in  Europe,  that  we  find 
it  supported  by  all  their  leading  agricultural 
and  horticultural  publications,  and  even  by  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  the  principal  representative 
and  expositor  of  the  agriculturists  of  Great 
Britain. 

Boots  of  this  plant  have  been  produced  in 
Middle  and  Northern   France,  weighing  from  | 
two  to  two  and   a-half  pounds,  from  tubers 
planted  in  April  and  dug  in  October. 

One  great  point  of  superiority  possessed  by  it 
is  that  it  may  remain  in  the  ground  two  or 
three  years,  always  enlarging  in  size,  and  equal- 
ly nutritious  and  excellent  in  flavor.  Experi- 
ments have  proved  that  when  the  roots  are 
left  for  eighteen  months  in  the  ground,  the  yield 
is  more  than  treble  that  <»f  roots  left  but  for  one 
summer ;  and  it  is  also  considered  that  the  roots 
are  improved  in  quality. 

In  the  Spring  of  1853  the  largest  plantata- 
tions  in  France  contained  but  700  roots.  Yet 
such  is  tlie  ease  and  rapidity  of  its  propagation 
and  increase  that  it  is  already  becoming  most 
remarkably  disseminated.  Its  growth  is  very 
rapid,  and  it  seems  suited  to  any  climate  and  to 
any  soil,  although  a  sandy  loam  or  sandy  soil 
has  been  deemed  preferable  in  Europe,  where 
the  sun-heat  is  so  much  less  powerful  than  with 
us.  It  has  been  tested  in  this  country  in  sandy 
and  in  stifle  loam,  and  grew  vigorously  in  both, 
and  from  analogy  it  is  more  than  probable  that 


it  will  do  well  in  humid  soils.  It  may  here  be 
deemed  worthy  of  note,  that  in  addition  to  the 
great  similarity  in  the  genera  and  species  natural 
to  China  and  North  America,  one  of  our  most 
common  native  plants  (also  a  vine)  is  the  Dios- 
corea villosa,  found  in  great  plenty  in  hedge- 
rows and  on  the  borders  of  ravines,  from  Canada 
to  Carolina,  and  everywhere  called  "  Wild  Yam;" 
and  that  another  species  is  found  growing  very 
abundantly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  is 
therefore  only  placing  the  Dioscorea  Batatas 
among  its  relatives  and  cogeners  when  we  intro- 
duce it  to  the  American  soil. 

One  very  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  plant 
is,  that  its  roots  run  perpendicularly  into  the 
earth,  thereby  greatly  enlarging  its  capacity  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  crops  from  a  given 
space  of  ground.  It  has  been  calculated  in 
the  French  publications,  from  the  experiments 
there  made,  that  an  acre  will  in  six  months  pro- 
duce 36,000  pounds,  and  in  eighteen  months, 
120,000  pounds. 

It  possesses  another  great  advantage.  Jfhe 
roots,  when  placed  in  a  cellar,  remain  firm  and 
perfect,  as  well  as  free  from  sprouts,  and  they 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  a  year  without 
injury  or  deterioration  of  their  alimentary  qua- 
lities. This  property  renders  them  invaluable 
for  use  in  long  sea  voyages,  and  especially  as  a 
preventive  of  scurvy. 

We  deem  this  plant  much  better  adapted  to 
cold  than  to  hot  climates,  as  tt  has  been  proved 
that  the  greatest  increase  in  the  size  of  the  roots 
takes  place  during  the  coolest  period  of  our  sea- 
son— the  Autumnal  months.  The  roots  grown 
here  the  past  Summer,  when  dug  at  the  end  of 
October,  were  found  to  be  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  root,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  may  be  propagated 
with  great  rapidity,  still  the  demands  from  all 
quarters  on  the  first  cultivators  have  been  so 
rapid  and  numerous,  that  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  considerable  supply  for 
the  country,  and  but  limited  quantities  will  be 
attainable  the  present  season.  In  fact,  many 
years  must  elapse  before  even  moderate  supplies 
can  be  furnished  to  the  numerous  countries 
which  will  strive  to  establish  its  culture. 

The  manner  of  cultivation  is  very  simple, 
and  the  same  course  can  be  pursued  as  with 
the  sweet  potato,  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
cultivate  it  in  hills,  as  we  do  Indian  corn,  and 
plant  but  one  tuber  or  piece  of  root  in  each  hili, 
and  plow  between  the  roots  twice  during  the 
Summer  to  keep  them  free  of  weeds.  We  doubt 
this  statement — first,  because  the  Chinese  exer- 
cise the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of  the  soil; 
and  secondly,  because  the  labor  of  that  country 
is  generally  manual.  If  cultivated  in  hills,  we 
think  that  three  or  four  pieces  should  be  planted 
in  each;  but  we  would  suggest  the  planting 
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them  in  double  rows,  and  they  will  then  need  to 
be  plowed  but  one  way.  We  think  by  adop- 
ting this  course  a  greater  yield  may  be  obtained 
from  an  acre,  and  at  less  expense  than  otherwise. 
In  several  of  the  Western  States,  where  land  is 
cheap  and  no  manure  required,  and  where  the 
soil  is  so  easily  tilled,  it  will  probably  be  most 
advantageous  to  cultivate  them  in  single  rows, 
as  is  usually  done  with  the  common  potato. 

Having  had  opportunities  of  testing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Dioscorea  the  past  Autumn,  grown  in 
this  country,  the  following  will  serve  as  a  brief 
description : 

Root  fifteen  to  twenty-five  inches  long  and 
two  inches  in  diameter,  tapering  from  the  head ; 
the  outward  appearance  similar  to  the  white  va- 
riety of  the  sweet  potato;  skin  thin,  readily  peel- 
ing off  when  cooked;  flesh  snow-white,  delicate- 
ly farinaceous,  with  a  slight  almond  flavor,  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  when  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  ordinary  potato,  and  deemed  both 
richer  in  nutrition  and  superior  in  quality.  It 
can|jae  cooked  by  water  or  steam,  or  roasted, 
ancWn  lq:)pearance  and  taste  is  like  the  finest 
meally  varieties  of  the  common  potato.  It  re- 
quires but  ten  minutes  boiling,  whereas  the  or- 
dinary potatoes  require  twenty  minutes. 

This  root  possesses  another  great  advantage; 
it  produces  a  fiiae,  pure,  white  flour,  which  will 
compare  advantageously  with  wheat  flour  of  any 
country,  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  nutri- 
ment. 

The  introduction  of  this  invaluable  vegetable 
is  too  recent  for  us  to  know  all  its  qualities,  it 
having  been  tested  but  for  four  years  in  Kurope 
and  only  one  year  in  our  own  country.  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  vegetable  which 
has  for  centuries  formed  the  common  food  of  the 
immense  population  of  China  and  Japan — adop- 
v^teUms  such  hij  nations  so  regardful  of  domestic 
ec^^omi/,  and  so  careful  and  economical  in 
their  ^ip'fl^priation  of  the  soil — must  he  possessed 
of  710  ordinary  merits.  Such  we  should  consid- 
er to  be  the  character  of  this  vegetable,  combi- 
ning, as  it  does,  the  circumstance  of  immense 
product,  diminished  comparative  labor,  and  an 
adaptation  to  soils  where  scarcely  any  other  root 
will  grow,  with  the  additional  fact  of  its  remain- 
ing in  the  ground  during  the  Winter,  and  for  a 
period  of  three  or  more  years,  furnishing  through- 
out all  seasons  a  fresh,  wholesome,  and  nutritious 
aliment  for  all  classes  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

On  the  whole  we  may  consider  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  believing  and  confidently  asserting,  that 
the  acquisition  of  this  esculent  in  Europe  and 
America  constitutes  an  era  in  agriculture  equal- 
ed only  (if  equaled  indeed  it  be)  by  that  which 
was  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  In- 
dian maize  of  our  own  continent.  Tho  fact  is 
certainly  most  astounding,  that  we  have  remain- 
ed thus  long  entirely  ignorant  of  so  invaluable 
a  vegetublo — one  which  is  deskined  soon  to  cover 


myriads  of  acres — and  which,  but  for  that  great 
malady,  the  potato-rot,  we  should  probably  be 
still  unacquainted  with,  as  it  was  the  prevalence 
of  that  malady  which  induced  the  Consul  of 
France  to  send  home  this  root  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate substitute. 

With  regard  to  the  period  of  planting  and  prop- 
agation, the  following  remarks  may  be  made. 
As  the  Dioscorea  is  perfectly  hardy,  the  tubers, 
as  hereafter  described,  or  small  sections  or  eyes 
of  the  root  (the  same  as  potato  sets),  may  be  plant- 
ed at  the  first  opening  of  Spring  at  a  depth  of 
about  three  inches;  but  during  the'present scar- 
city of  this  root,  the  course  has  been  adopted  of 
planting  the  sets  closely  in  an  ordinary  hot-bed 
frame  to  start  their  growth,  and  afterward  plant- 
ing them  in  rows  in  the  garden  or  field.  The 
same  culture  as  pursued  everywhere  with  the 
common  potato  will  serve  successfully  for  the 
Chinese  one. 

The  propagation  of  tubers  for  the  extension  of 
stock  is  also  very  simple.  Like  the  sweet  pota- 
to, the  Dioscorea  is  a  trailing  vine.  In  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting  the  pieces  of 
root,  they  will  have  formed  shoots  five  or  six 
feet  in  length.  These  shoots  may  be  buried  for 
two-thirds  their  length  in  straight  furrows,  one 
inch  deep,  allowing  the  leaves  alone  to  be  out  of 
the  earth,  and  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  entire- 
ly so. 

Another  mode  is  to  take  ofT  two-thirds  of  each 
shoot  and  cut  it  int'o  sections,  each  having  a 
leaf  with  a  small  portion  of  the  stem,  and  plant- 
ing these  in  a  bed,  covering  all  but  the  leaf. 
In  either  case  they  will  njake  roots  after  the 
first  ruin,  or  if  watered;  and  in  twenty  to  thirty 
days  each  will  form  a  bulb  or  luber.  These 
must  be  carefully  preserved  when  taken  up  in 
the  Fall,  and  will  serve  fur  Spring  planting 
the  ensuing  season,  the  tubers  being  as  valuable 
and  productive  as  sections  of  the  roots.  Tubers 
the  size  of  a  large  pe;i,  planted  in  tho  Spring, 
form  beautiful,  regular  roots,  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  long,  by  Autumn,  as  has  been  fully  proved 
here  the  past  season,  in  confirmation  ot  the  Eu- 
ropean statements. 

For  any  further  information  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  United  States  ratent-Office  Report 
just  issued;  to  the  Revue  llorUcole  and  Bon 
Jardimer  of  France,  and  to  The  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press of  England. 

I  am,  &c. 

Wm.  R.  PllINCl. 

Flushing,  L.  /.,  Dec.  2(),  1800. 


PURE  AIR. 

Tn  about  two  and  a-half  minuter  all  (ho  blood 
contained  in  the  human  sysJom,  amounting  to 
nearly  throe  gallons,  traverses  tho  respiratory 
surface.  Every  one,  then,  who  broathos  an  im- 
pure atmosphere  two  and  a-half  minufoj*,  ban 
every  particle  of  his  blood  acted  on  by  tho  Titia- 
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ting  air.  Every  particle  has  become  less  vital, 
less  capable  of  repairing  strictures,  or  of  carry- 
ing on  functions,  and  the  longer  such  air  is  re- 
spired, the  more  impure  does  it  become,  and  the 
blood  necessarily  becomes  more  corrupt. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  LIFE. 

Great  calamities  teach  us  many  beautiful  les- 
sons, and  reveal  to  us  much  we  should  never 
have  seen  from  the  common  level  of  life.  A 
flood,  a  famine,  a  conflagartion,  or  some  great 
desolation,  show  us  how  much  real  goodness 
there  is  under  the  surface  of  every  day  life;  how 
many  generous  feelings  and  kindly  sympathies, 
and  points  of  union  and  practical  fellowship,  lie 
below  the  differences  of  political  opinion  and  re- 
ligious faith,  and  the  prejudices  and  antagonisms 
of  party  and  sect — shows  us  that  beneath  ail 
these  the  noblest  elements  of  our  human  nature 
Mill  live,  and  wait  only  tlie  impulse  of  occasion 
to  spring  into  life  and  action,  and  to  discover  to 
us  how  much  more  there  is  in  man  to  honor  and 
love,  than  the  ordinary  aspects  of  life  led  us  to 
suppose.  The  world,  after  all,  is  better,  in 
many  things,  than  we  take  it  to  be. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Canada's  news  had  a  de- 
pressing ii)fl«ence  on  Bread^tuffs.  Though  there 
were  no  sales  for  shipment,,  and  very  little  doing  in 
the  way  of  sales  to  retailers  snd  bakers,  pric«^s  are 
evidently  drooping;  the  quo'tations  are  $7  2-5  a  $7  50. 
There  wq^,  nothinv:  don 3  in  H  ve  Flo'ir  and  Corn  Meal. 

Gkain  was  about  as  inactive  as  Flour.  Small  sales 
of  red  Wheat  at  $1  70  a  $1  73,  and  white  at  $1  98  per 
bushel.  No  sales  of  Rye,  Corn  is  dull  and  lower — 
sales  of  new  yellow  at  bOc.  Oats  are  steady  at  41  a 
4Uc  per  bushel. 

Cattle  Makket. — The  arrivals  at  Wm.  L.  Tor- 
bert's  Drove  Yard  were  as  follows  : — Beef  Ce;ttle,  560; 
Sheep,  6000;  Ho<js,  200  ;  Cows  and  Calves,  lOO. 
Beeves  sold  at  from  $S  7o  to  $10  75  prr  100  lbs.  A 
few  superior  brought  $11  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  were 
disposed  of  at  from  5  to  6  cents  per  lb.  Hogs  from 
$8  GO  to  $9  00  per  100  lbs. 


rpiiK  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm 
of  Parrish  &  Hough,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation. 

I  he  business  will  be  settled  by  Saml.  &  Wm.  TJ. 
Parrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Third  streets. 

Pkiladidphia,  l2»«o.  3Lv/.  1855, 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  of  Parrish  &  Bradsbaw^,  for 
transacting  the  WALT.  PAPER  business,  and  would 
respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  the  store  n.  e.  corner  of 
^    Thikd  A^p  Arch  streets,  we  are  now  prep»  red  to  exe-  ( 
cute  any  ordi?rs  for  Papering  Dwellings,  Stores,  Halls, 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  every  style,  in  city  or  coun- 
try, with  despatch  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Personal  attention  given,  and  careful  experienced 
workmen  employed.  1?  riends'  Marriage  Certificates 
for  meetings,  or  private  houses,  beautifully  engraved 
on  parchment,  also  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  T.  BRADSHAW. 

Philada.,  Imo.  Ut,  1856.  j 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 

Janney's  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  .       .       .  $2  00 

Janney's  Life  of  George  Fox,         .       .       .  1  75 

Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Jesse  Kersey,    .       .  50 

Review,  &c.,  by  William  Gibbon?,         .       .  5i> 

No  Cross  no  Crown,     .....  42 

Familiar  Letters,  by  Ann  Wilson,          .       ,  50 

Memoirs  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,      ,       .  37 

Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  &c.,       ...  25 

Janney's  Middle  Ages,          ....  25 

Memoirs  of  David  Ferris,     ....  25 

Evidences  of  Practical  Religion,     ...  6 

Letter  to  Joseph  Parrish  and  his  Reply,  .  .  6 
An  Essay  on  the  True  Grounds  of  Religious 

Union,  by  S.  M.  Janney,         ...  6 

A  liberal  discount  to  those  who  buy  to  sell. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

2d  mo.  23— 3t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 


A FRIEND  wishes  a  home  in  a  Friends'  family,  as 
Teacher  of  the  English  branches.  Address  C.  L., 
care  of  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  S.  Fifth  Si. 
2d  mo.  23— St. 

ENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 

TT  GIRLS. —  It  is  intended  to  commence  the  first 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  wedjjjp.  9^ 

It  is  located  in  a  hf-alrhy  and  pleasant  situafroii  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rods 
from  Scottsville  Sration,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  (Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railrcjad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free*bf  chi-rge. 

Tbe  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  tb^e  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
N  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teacher^ , 
will  pay  every  attentioc  to  ihe  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupHs. 

Terms. —  Por  tuition,  board  and  washing,  S^GO  p'^r 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  a<ldress 
STEPHFN  COX,  Principal, 

2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


r^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  (^Rf^S^^ 
V i    The  Spring  and  Sumnrier  Session  of  this  JnsVtu" 
tion  will  cotr.meuce  on  the  24th  of  3d  n^.  r^xt,  and 
will  continue  in  ses-ion  fifteen  wee^s.  ™  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  F.rcildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coatesville,  on   the   Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  which  [ilace  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.    The  usual  branches.* 
comprisinir  a  thorough  Etisrlish  education,  will  b*» 
taught.   Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus,  will  bedeliveied.    The  terms  are  $41  00 
p?r  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  use  of  books 
$1  50,  drawing:  $3  00,    No  exi ra  charges.    All  com- 
munications should   be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  fa. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  9th,  1856— 2m.  Principal. 

T HOARDING  AND  DA Y  SCHOOL— For  the  Young 
Jof  both  Sexes,  at  Attlpboro,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giving  lull  particulars,  inquir** 
of  Joshua  Richardson  as  above,  until  the  first  of 
Third  Month,  after  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 

1st  mo.  26th,  1856— 6w. 
Meriihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tlh. 
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MEMOIR  OF  HARRIET  J.  MOORE. 
Continued  from  page  771. 

3cZ  mo.  1844.  Her  miad  having  been  for 
some  time  impressed  with  a  desire  to  visit  in 
gospel  love  the  scene  of  her  early  services,  she 
opened  in  her  Monthly  Meeting,  a  concern  to  at- 
tend the  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings  com- 
posing the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  if 
way  should  open,  that  Meeting  next  ensuing. 
"  Much  unity  and  sympathy  were  expressed  with 
her  in  the  prospect,  and  she  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue  it  as  truth  may  open  the  way.'' 

After  attending  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  one 
Monthly  and  some  of  the  Particular  Meetings, 
the  friend  who  accompanied  her  was  taken  sick, 
on  which  account  sh-e  felt  best  satisfied  to  defer 
the  prosecution  of  this  service.  A  letter  to  K. 
Mason 

lof  this  visit. 

Philada.  Glk  mo.  27,  1844. 

"My  beloved  Friend," — Thou  wast  very  often 
saluted  in  spirit  whilst  prosecuting  the  concern 
that  drew  me  from  my  home,  and  since  being 
permitted  to  return  in  peace,  the  feeling  has  been 
lively  thus  to  speak  with  thee.  Methinks  thou 
followed  mo  with  desires  for  my  preservation  and 
close  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
who  ever  putteth  forth  his  own,  goeth  before 
them,  and  leadcth  them  out,  as  they  obediently 
follow  his  guidance.  Yes,  my  sister,  T  felt  that 
Ithou  oft  queried  af^er  the  poor  pilgrim  in  her 
fwanderings,  and  now  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  thoe, 
Ithat  so  far  as  the  prosp^'ct  has  been  attended  to, 
itho  evidence  of  divine  acceptance  accompanied, 
and  the  imperfect  services  were  crowned  with 
ihoavenly  peace.  We  attended  the  Quarterly 
meeting,  most  of  the  Tarticuiar  M(^etings,  and 
me  Monthly  Meeting.  Owing  to  the  indisposi- 
liion  of  K.  C.  Wuinright,  we  were  detained  at 


soon  after  her  return,  gives  some  account 


►Elder  of  Spruce  St.  Meeting. 


S.  CowffilFs  the  week  of  the  Monthly  Meetings. 
I  could  not  leave  her,  ill  as  she  was,  but  con- 
tinued to  nurse  her,  until  the  disease  yielded  to 
medical  remedies,  and  the  Doctor  thought  her 
convalescing;  then  I  returned  home. 

"At  our  Monthly  Meeting  last  week  1  returned 
my  minute,  and  informed  friends  how  fur  I, pro- 
gressed, though  I  was  best  satisfied  to  ask  liber- 
ty to  complete  the  prospect  when  I  might  feel 
it  right  to  do  so,  which  was  granted.  Then  I 
could  express  that  goodness  and  mercy  had  fol- 
lowed me,  and  the  language  was  '  Return  to  the 
place  of  tiiy  rest.  Oh  my  soul  !  for  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee.' 

"  Since  taking  the  pen  I  have  been  privileged 
with  the  perusal  of  two  interesting  letters  from 
thee.  It  is  truly  comforting  to  have  the  evi- 
dence that,  though  absent,  thou  art  oft  with  us 
in  spirit,  with  desires  for  our  steadfast  abiding 
in  the  Truth.  We  feel  that  we  miss  thee,  and 
oh  how  my  spirit  craves  that  by  subiiii.ssion  to 
the  divine  power  there  may  be  those  raised  up 
who  shall  be  watchers  over  the  flocks,  even  as 
Aarons  and  Hurs.  We  know  all  that  is  want- 
ing is  for  the  creature  to  bow  to  the  forming 
hand  ;  the  Master  is  waiting  to  be  gracious,  to 
qualify,  and  anoint  'for  services  in  his  church. 
When  I  look  at  the  low  condition  of  our  little 
meetings  in  many  places,  I  cannot  but  mourn 
the  want  of  living  faith,  of  that  submissive  state 
which  would  say,  *  Bo  it  unto  me  according  to 
thy  word.'  How  many  living  witnesses  would 
there  then  be  to  testify  that  our  universal 
Father  changeth  not,  but  that  his  power  is  the 
same,  yesterday,  to  day  and  forever.  That  He 
is  as  able  now  as  in  days  past  to  raise  and  qualify 
his  servants  for  his  work,  80  that  there  shall  be 
judges  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning.  ]^ut 
while  we  have  hearts  of  unlelief,  and  wills  that 
yield  not  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  what 
can  we  expect  but  death,  barrenness  and  decleD- 
sion. 

*'Somc  of  the  small  meetings  on  the  i>ot>thrrn 
Quarter  are  enlivened  by  the  faithfulness  of  a 
few  of  the  younger  clas»,  who  give  prouiiso  of 
usefulness.  Truly  my  sister  I  ott  had  to  ^it  in 
lowly  places,  but  I  believe  a  companion  of  the 
seed  of  lile,  which  wa.s  oppre^^st  d  in  the  he.irtu 
of  the  people.  Though  clot lu  d  with  a  son.so  of 
my  own  weakness  and  ijisufluMoney  for  the  work, 
I  cati  make  the  acknowlodginent  that  lie  tho 
ouinipotcnt  Olio  was  my  '.«irongth  and  shicia 
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and  exceodinp:  great,  reward."  Rachel  returned 
home  a  week  after  I  left  her,  and  is  still  in  the 
cit}',  I  thought  she  was  much  favored  in  the 
exercise  of  her  gift ;  her  ministry  felt  lively  and 
edifying,  and  there  was  great  openness  among 
all  classes  to  receive  the  word  spoken  in  the  sim~ 
plicity.  I  marvel  not  that  thou  feelest  bound  to 
the  loved  ones  at  Avondale,  after  so  many  years 
of  sweet  social  intercourse.  The  friends  of  our 
early  days  are  increasingly  dear  to  us  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  but  if  duty  calls  for  a  separation, 
let  us  count  nothing  too  near  or  dear  to  give  up. 
Dear  M.  A.  Ellicott  I  often  think  of:  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  recall  the  sweetness,  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  her  pure  spirit.  In  much,  love  1  am 
thy  attached 

H.  J.  Moore." 

In  the  following  11th  month  she  finished  her 
labors  in  the  Southern'  Quarter,  to  the  peace 
and  satisfaction  of  her  mind.  "  I  am  able,"  she- 
says  to  see  from  day  to  day,  why  I  have  been 
called  fiom  my  loved  home.  Each  day's  work 
brings  its  own  reward,  so  that  I  am  encouraged 
to  persevere  unto  the  end."  Upon  her  return 
she  was  by  appointment  associated  with  a  com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends  in  visiting  the 
members  of  Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
■which  service  she  was  engiiged  to  counsel  the 
feeble  minded,  strengthen  the  weak,  and  encou- 
rage the  faithful  in  the  indivieual  discharge  of 
their  religious  duties. 

In  the  6th  rao.  1845,  having  obtained  the 
xinity  of  her  friends  she  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York,  and  in  the  summer  of 
the  ensuing  year,  by  the  following  letter  we  find 
lier  laboring  in  a  more  remote  part  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

TJiilada.  1th  mo.  13lk,  1846. 

dear  Friends,  Amos  aiid  Caroline 
Willefs, — Your  kind  and  truly  welcome  letter 
was  received  a  few  days  ago.  You  have  been 
often  remembered  since  my  return  home,  as  well 
as  during  my  absence,  traversing  the  mountain 
regions.  It  was  a  journey  fraught  with  much 
interest  to  the  feelings.* 

"My  mind  has  been  much  enlisted  in  sympathy 
with  those  friends,  and  in  the  distance  the  view 
had  been  given  that  such  a  visit  must  be  per- 
formed, and  now,  I  believe  from  the  feelings  that 
attended,  while  passing  from  meeting  to  meeting, 
and  in  the  retrospect,  that  it  was  made  in  the 
right  time,  the  blessed  Master  condescending  to 
go  with  his  dependent,  feeble  followers,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  us,  and  proving  to  be  *  mouth 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance,  when  we 
truly  felt  that  we  had  no  might  nor  power  of  our 
own.  The  meetings  continue  to  be  small,  Friends 
living  remotely  from  each  other,  and  surrounded 
by  many  diflSculties  and  privations,  but  there  are 

♦Fishing  Creek  Half  Year's  Meeting. 


a  few  scattered  through  the  land,  that  are  bound 
to  the  law  and  the  testimonies  of  truth ;  and 
many  sincere  seeking  minds,  whose  attention 
has  been  turned  to  our  Society.  These  manifest 
a  desire  for  the  company  of  Friends,  take  an  in- 
terest  in  reading  their  books,  and  attending  their 
meetings,  and  rejoice  to  partake  of  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  Master's  table.  How  much 
we  find,  in  such  visits,  to  instruct  the  mind,  to 
humble  it,  and  to  keep  it  to  its  centre,  for  here 
we  feel  our  insufficiency  for  the  work,  and  that 
all  man's  wisdom  and  knowledge  availeth  not  to 
open  the  springs  of  divine  life  or  cause  the  re- 
freshing showers  to  decend,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  longings  of  the  immortal  spirit.  How 
needful  then  that  the  instruments  should  dwell 
under  the  immediate  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  great  I  Am  !  if  they  would  labor  successfully 
for  his  honor  and  exaltation.  Then  would  they 
know  their  ^eace  to  flow  as  a  river,  and  their 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea — not  as  a 
stagnant  pool,  but  one  act  of  dedication  succeed- 
ing another  in  continued  succession,  and  all  cen- 
tering in  the  ocean  of  divine  love. 

As  relates  to  the  request  for  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
Friends  appear  to  be  in  a  right  state  of  mind,  not 
disposed  to  urge  it,  but  willing  to  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  Committee  :  some  of  whom  had  acceptable 
service,  and  it  v;as  a  favor  to  be  acknowledged 
that  our  labors  were  harmonious. 

'  How  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.'  Could  we 
dwell  here,  we  should  assuredly  know  him  to  be 
a  healer  of  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  paths 
for  his  devoted  children,  in  which  they  could 
move  together  in  harmony  and  love.  Ephraim 
would  not  envi/  Judah,  nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim, 
nor  could  there  be  any  thing  to  hurt  or  destroy 
in  the  Lord's  holy  mountain.  Oh  my  friends, 
may  it  be  our  concern  to  dwell  here,  and  we  shall 
have  a  place  of  safety  and  peace  j  though  the 
storms  may  gather  blackness,  and  the  tempest 
seem  ready  to  burst  upon  us,  the  most  High  will 
preserve  us  amid  all  these.  He  will  hide  us  in  r 
yie  secret  of  his  pavilion  till  all  shall  be  over- ' 
past. 

"  I  enjoyed  the  mountain  scenery  very  much,  i 
and  as  the  eye  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  beau- 1 
ties  of  nature,  the  heart  was  raised  in  adoration  i 
to  the  Great  Author,  and  I  could  exultingly  say, 
'  My  Father  made  them  all.' 

I  am  sincerelj'-  your  attached  friend, 

H.  J.  Moore." 
As  the  time  approached  for  the  annual  gather- ' 
ing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore,  she  felt 
her  mind  drawn  to  mingle  with  Friends  on  that 
occasion,  and  received  a  minute  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  setting  her  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  path  of  apprehended  duty.  She  says  : 
The  Yearly  Meeting  was  considered  a  favored 
one.  There  was  not  a  discordant  movement  nor 
expression^  but  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  con- 
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ducted  with  UDinterrupted  harmony.  In  our 
select  meeting  the  communications  were  close 
and  searching,  but  calculated  to  instruct  and 
comfort  the  biucere  mind,  that  was  desiring  only 
the  exaltation  of  truth.  There  was  no  food  for 
the  creature,  nothing  for  self  to  glory  in.  Dear 
S.  Jewitt  is  lively,  occupying  her  gifts  and  talents 
to  the  honor  of  the  Giver  and  the  edification  of 
the  church.  She  was  a  mother  to  me,  and  I 
felt  that  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  her  spirit  was 
a  support  that  1  needed  much,  leaving  home 
without  any  companion.  I  remained  a  week 
after  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  attended  Lombard 
Street  Monthly  Meeting.  Many  changes  are 
apparent,  but  some  of  the  younger  class  give  hope 
of  a  succession  that  will  feel  bound  to  support 
our  testimonies." 

We  find  by  the  minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing that  in  the  4th  mo.  1847,  Harriet  J.  Moore 
obtained  the  unity  and  sympathy  of  her  friends 
to  visit  the  Monthly  Blcetings  composing  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  returned  her  minute 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  Fie  who  put  forth 
had  been  "  mouth  and  wisdom  tougue  and  utter- 
ance." 

Again  in  the  11th  mo.  of  the  same  year,  she 
felt  it  her  duty  to  enter  upon  a  religious  service 
in  Abington  Quarter,  wherein  she  realized  the 
sufficxcncy  of  that  power  which  is  strength  in 
weakness,  riches  in  poverty,  and  a  present  helper 
in  the  needful  time."  The  following  letters  give 
gome  account  of  this  visit. 

"  FhUadel'phia,  IQtk  mo.  Sth,  1847. 
"  My  dear  Friends,  Amos  and  Caroline  Willetts  : 

"1  believe  true  friendship,  the  feeling  that 
unites  congenial  spirits,  is  not  formal,  waits  not 
alw.iys  retupis  for  evidences  of  remembrance, 
but  prompts  us  thus  to  salute  each  other,  when- 
ever the  flow  of  feeling  is  living  in  the  heart. 
Thus  it  has  been  towards  you  for  a  week  past 
even  while  pursuing  a  little  prospect  of  duty, 
you  have  oft  been  brought  to  remembrance  with 
a  desire  to  hold  converse,  to  tell  you  how  my 
faring  has  been  when  journeying  from  meeting 
to  meeting,  in  places  where  you  have  been. 

''At  our  last  Monthly  Meeting,  a  minute  was 
granted  me  to  attend  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Abington  Quarter,  and  as  way  opened  some  of 

I  the  particular  meetings.  T.  Turnpenny  expressed 
a  willingness  to  accompany  mc,  and  one  of  the 
brethren,  W.  Webster,  ottered  to  bo  our  care- 
taker. Last  First  day  we  commenced  our  visit  by 
attending  the  meeting  at  Abington,  then  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  others  as  they  came 
in  course,  except  Kieldand,  which  was  left, 
as  the  weather  was  stornjy,  the  rides  long,  and 

I  my  health  too  frail  to  bear  much  fatigue  or  ex- 

I  posure.  We  may  probably  take  that  meeting 
and  Stroudsburg  some  other  time.    It  lias  been 

1  pleasant  to  mingle  with  some  of  tho  Fathers  who 
arc  livingly  bound  to  our  precious  tcstimonica, 


and  although  in  some  places  the  life  seems  low, 
there  is  encouragement  in  finding  in  all  the 
meetings  a  remnant  who  are  endeavoring  to  stand 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  even  as  it  is,  the 
revealed  will  of  the  Father.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  our  predecessors  built,  and  which 
we  know  is  the  only  foundation  that  will  be 
secure  amid  the  tempest  and  the  storm;  the  winds 
of  doctrine,  the  waves  of  conflicting  views  and 
opinions,  the  billows  of  affliction,  or  all  the  com- 
bined powers  of  darkness,  assail  our  building  in 
vain,  if  it  is  founded  upon  this  rock._  And  surely, 
my  dear  friends,  there  never  was  a  time,  that 
more  loudly  called  upon  us  to  examine  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  are  standing. 

To-day  we  attended  the  meeting  at  Warmins- 
ster,  and  have  returned  to  our  families  withsat- 
isfaction,  and  I  believe  we  can  make  the  acknow- 
ledgment the  disciples  did  formerly  that  we 
lacked  nothing  in  all  our  journeyings. 
Your  attached  friend, 

H.  J.  Moore." 

[To  be  continued.] 


MEMORANDUM. 

12mo.  2d,  1787. 
Returning  from  meeting  this  evening,  my  mind 
felt  calm  and  much  comforted  under  a  sense  of 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  sweetness  whereof  I  was  favored 
to  sit  in  silence  at  home  a  considerable  time;  and 
afterwards  going  to  my  front  door,  I  thought  the 
sky  was  as  clear  and  serene  as  I  had  almost  ever 
beheld  it;  and  from  the  multitude  of  stars  that 
appeared,  and  the  order  and  beauty  therein,  a 
query  passed  through  my  mind,  who  can  doubt 
of  the  greatness,  the  majesty  and  power  of  Him 
who  created  all  things  ?  the  heavens  declared  His 
glory  and  the  firmament  plainly  showed  the  great- 
ness of  His  works.  I  stood  for  some  time  in  ad- 
miration, greatly  desiring  I  might  be  favored  ever 
to  dwell  in  His  holy  fear,  and  strong  earnest 
breathings  were  raised  on  behalf  of  my  doar 
children,  that  they  might  become  His,  and  be 
concerned  to  be  in  reality  what  He  would  have 
them  to  be.  Oh  !  I  thought  that  would  be  cause 
of  more  joy  and  rejoicing  to  me,  than  that  (hoy 
should  gain  the  whole  world  without  it.  I  of 
late  mostly  experience  tlic  evening  meetings,  the 
most  solid,  favored  meetings  to  uir,  and  if  out  of 
town,  feel  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  miss  thoni ;  after 
they  break  up.  find  it  my  place  to  keep  a.s  much 
in  silence  and  retireniciit  for  awhile,  as  1  well 
can,  believing  that  many  hurt  thouisolvcs,  and 
quickly  lose  tho  good  savor  gained  thcrcio,  by 
entering  into  company  and  onversation,  especial- 
ly about  trivial  matters,  soon  after.  1  sometimes 
find  the  sweetness  and  satisfaction  of  mind  to 
continue  with  mo  (ho  whole  night  .ind  next 
mornijig,  un(il  the  hurry  and  cares  of  buainoi^ 
takes  it  off,  and  that  too  often  docs  it. 
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SUSANNA  SAUNDERS- 

Susanna  Saunders,  late  wife  of  Edward  Saun- 
ders, of  Clifton,  in  Bedfordshire,  was  one  whom 
tlie  Lord  called  and  sent  to  labor  in  the  great 
work  of  the  ministry  o,f  the  Word  of  Life,  by 
which  she  was  fitted  and  qualified  to  labor  in  true 
love  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  left  her  husband 
and  tender  children  to  preach  the  Gospel  freely, 
and  to  visit  the  churches  of  Christ  in  divers  parts 
of  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  And  her  visits 
were  serviceable  and  acceptable,  and  her  conver- 
sation was  as  became  the  profession  she  made. 

She  landed  in  Ireland  with  her  companion, 
Benjamin  Padley,  on  the  10th  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1715j  and  travelled  in  many  parts  of  that  na- 
tion, visiting  most  of  Friends'  meetings  there. 
And  on  the  81st  of  the  Seventh  month,  1715, 
they  came  to  Lurgan,  and  having  been  at  some 
meetings  in  that  town,  on  the  8th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  went  to  IlafFer  Island,  and  the  next  day 
were  at  a  marriage  at  the  house  of  Jacob 
Wilson,  where  the  said  S.  S.  got  with  some  difi&- 
culty,  being  ill ;  but  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
enable  her  to  bear  testimony  for  him,  and  af- 
terwards was  at  a  meeting  ten  miles  further. 
And  the  Lord  was  with  her  and  strengthened 
her;  but  when  the  meeting  was  over  she  was 
very  ill,  and  finding  herself  very  much  out  of 
order,  her  companion  desiring  her  to  go  back, 
s!\e  consented;  yet  went  to  meetings  so  long  as 
she  was  able. 

On  the  26th,  she  was  at  a  meeting  where  she 
was  opened  in  testimony  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  Friends;  for  the  Lord  gave  her  suitable  abil- 
ity to  do  what  he  required  of  her,  which  she  did 
perform  to  the  honour  of  his  name.  But  after 
this  she  weakened  much,  and  her  bodily  afflic- 
tion was  great ;  which  she  bore  with  much  pa- 
tience and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
often  declared,  she  thought  she  should  not  return 
home;  yet  said,  ^' I  am  easy  and  resigned,  and 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duty,  accord- 
ing to  my  small  measure,  and  have  been  freely 
given  up  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  and  the  Lord  hath  been  good  to  me.  My 
dear  husband,  I  pity  and  often  think  of  him,  but 
hope  he'll  be  enabled  to  bear  his  exercise.  My 
poor  little  babes  will  miss  their  mother;  but  I 
commit  them  to  Him  that  gave  them  me,  who  I 
believe  will  take  care  of  them.  The  Lord  took 
care  of  me,  when  I  was  tender  in  age,  and  he 
hath  been  good  to  me  from  my  childhood.''  And 
then  she  advised  her  companion  to  faithfulness 
and  watchfulness,  and  reminded  her  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  she  had  been  made  partaker  of;  and 
was  fervent  to  the  Lord  for  her  preservation,  and 
that  she  might  give  her  up  freely  to  the  Lord's 
disposing  hand,  and  that  He  might  endure  her 
with  patience  to  bear  her  exercise ;  and  in  a  very 
tender  and  sensible  manner  expressed  herself, 
saying,    I  have  a  secret  hope  it  will  be  well 


with  me  ;"and  then  said  again,  "Freely  I  re- 
sign myself  into  the  hand  of  God.  "  And  she 
returned  thanks  unto  Him  for  her  preserva- 
tion. 

Another  time,  several  Friends  being  present, 
she  said,  There  is  great  satisfaction  ii  an  easy 
mind.  I  have  great  peace  in  that  I  have  been 
faithful.  I  have  not  spared  this  piece  of  clay, 
but  while  I  had  strength,  I  have  been  willing  to 
answer  what  I  was  called  unto,  and  now  it  seems 
as  if  my  time  was  nigh  at  an  end. 

At  another  time  she  said  to  her  companion, 
"The  Lord  has  been  good  to  thee;  be  faithful, 
for  it's  good  to  have  an  easy  mind." 

One  night  she  seemed  as  if  she  was  nigh  to 
depart  this  life;  her  companion  being  in 
sorrow,  s'le  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"  Dear  child,  give  ii  e  up  freely,  and  have  thy 
eye  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  be  with  thee,  and 
give  thee  strength.  He  has  been  with  me,  and 
I  can  say,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  clear 
mind,  at  such  a  time  as  this.''  Again,  "  How 
vain  are  men  to  be  so  taken  up  with  the  con- 
cerns of  this  life,  and  seeking  to  get  riches,  in 
this  world  !  What  is  this  world  worth  ?  It  is 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  joys  of 
heaven.  They  that  are  faithful  to  the  Lord 
will  have  their  reward.  T  am  now  glad  that  I 
served  the  Lord,  for  I  feel  the  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion of  it,  and  find  nothing,  but  all  is  well.  1 
cannot  say  when  I  shall  go,  but  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  not  be  long;  however,  that  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  and  I  am  resigned,  whether  in  life 
or  death. 

Much  more  she  said  to  them  about  her,  exhort- 
ing them  to  "  fear  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  a  por- 
tion 'n  Truth,  which,  "  she  said,  "would  be  more 
to  them  when  they  were  about  to  leave  this  world, 
than  any  other  enjoyment,''' 

Another  time  she  said,  "The  man  is  blessed 
whose  God  is  the  Lord."  Again,  "It's  a  good 
thing  to. have  the  mind  truly  staid  upon  God; 
they  shall  be  kept  in  perfect  peace  :  a  great  mer- 
cy !  a  mighty  privilege!" 

Another  time,  being  very  ill,  and  to  ap- 
pearance nigh  unto  death,  her  companion  being 
sorrowful  and  loth  to  part  with  her,  Susanua  took 
her  by  the  hand  ^".nd  kissed  her,  saying,  "  Dear 
child,  why  wilt  thou  hold  me  ?  Let  me  go,  and 
don't  be  sorrowful,  but  keep  to  the  Lord  and  He 
will  preserve  thee.  Farewell ;  be  good  and  do 
well,  and  the  Lord  will  bring  thee  through  all. 
Thou  hast  some  light  affliction  yet  to  pass  through, 
but  be  not  discour^^.ged,  nor  do  not  look  at  what 
may  seem  mountains,  but  be  watchful  and  look 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  Hand  that  hath  hitherto 
helped  thee,  will  ^help  thee.  " 

And  then  she  said  to  Friends,  "  Dear  Friends, 
love  Truth,  it  is  excellent,  it  is  above  rubies,  oh  I 
it  is  precious,  it  is  above  all  things,  it  makes  a 
deuth-bed  e^jsy.    I  am  glad  my  lot  is  cast  in  ; 
this  place,  with  a  couple  of  young  plants  that 
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love  Truth ;  keep  to  it,  and  it  will  make  you 
noble.  Dear  landlady,  farewell ;  the  blessings 
of  the  everlasting  hills  be  upon  your  heads  ;  the 
Lord  bless  you  and  make  you  serviceable  in  his 
church."  Then  speaking  of  her  illness  she  said, 
"  All  that  I  crave  now  is  patience,  that  I  may 
hold  out  to  the  end,  that  I  may  not  dishonour 
the  Lord.  Tha  honour  of  his  name  has  been  as 
dear  to  me  as  my  life." 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  several  Friends 
came  to  see  her,  and  after  some  time  her  mouth 
was  opened  amongst  them,  in  a  sweet  exhorta- 
tion to  love  Truth,  and  keep  to  it,  and  to  be 
watchful  and  to  keep  to  the  Lord,  and  not  let 
their  minds  be  too  much  after  the  world ;  and 
testifying  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  she  com- 
mitted them,  with  her  own  soul,  to  his  protec- 
tion, giving  honour  to  his  name.  That  night  she 
was  very  ill,  and  said,  It  is  hard  work  to  leave 
this  world,  one  had  not  need  have  anything  else 
to  do;  or  to  that  purpose. 

Next  day  being  First-day,  rfhe  was  very  much 
weakened,  and  some  Friends  coming  in  that 
evening,  to  see  her,  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
so  many  of  you ;  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been 
I  here  so  long  ;  I  am  long  dying ;  it  is  hard  work 
I  to  die."  Then  Friends  fitting  in  silence  awhile, 
she  exhorted  them  to  faithfulness,  and  diligence, 
and  to  love  Truth,  and  to  seek  the  honour  of  God, 
adding,  Oh  !  that  the  youth  of  our  age  would 
love  Truth,  and  seek  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  in 
their  youthful  time  ;  they'll  have  the  benefit  of 
it;  it  would  be  more  to  them  than  all  the  world." 

But  many  of  them  are  careless,  and  content- 
ing themselves  with  a  profession,  and  that  will 
do  nothing  further.    My  soul  hath  often  mourn- 
ed for  the  youth  of  our  time,  and  I  have  been 
under  great  travail  of  soul  that  they  might  come 
:  to  fear  the  Lord  ;  but  there  are  many  of  them, 
I  that  grieve  the  Lord,  and  are  following  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world.    Friends,  love  Truth,  and 
1  it  will  make  you  noble.    Oh  !  that  the  elders 
would  love  Truth ;  there  are  elders  that  love  the 
Lord,  and  they  are  a  comfort  and  strength  to 
I  the  youth  that  fear   God,  and  to  one  another 
i  they  arc  as  joints  and  bauds  that  cannot  easily 
'be  broken ;  my  soul  loves  them,  and  seeing  it 
was  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  visit  me  with  weak- 
ness, so  that  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  see  my  hab- 
|i  itation  a^nin,  I  am  thankful  my  lot  was  cast  in 
|i  this  place.    Dear  Friends,  keep  near  the  Truth, 
j;  and  it  will  keep  you  in  a  trying  time,  for  there 
,  is  a  trying  time  approaching,  in  which  there 
will  be  great  desolation;"  with  much  more  to 
j:  the  same  purpose.    She  often  spake  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  hor  from  her  very  childhood,  and 
enumerating  his  favours  and  acknowUidging  liis 
care,  said,  ''lie  had  been  a  tender  Father  unto 
her,  and  she  believed  he  would  be  so  to  hcr's." 
Her  alllietion  being  great,  she  besought  the  Lord 
in  an  humble  frime  that  He  would  be  pleased 
either  to  relieve  her,  or  release  her,  or  to  give 


her  patience  that  she  might  not  murmur.  Then 
looking  on  them  about  her,  said,  "It  is  hard 
work  to  go  out  of  this  troublesome  world.*' 

Three  days  before  she  died,  she  wrote  to  her 
husband,  wherein  she  signified,  that  she  weaken- 
ed daily,  and  that  the  Lord,  by  his  divine  hand, 
had  wrought  a  willingness  in  her  to  spend  and 
be  spent,  for  his  name's  sake, — and  that  she  felt 
sweet  comfort,  quietness  and  content,  "which," 
Jiaid  she,  "  outbalanceth  all  things  else.  My 
dear,  I  fervently  desire  the  Lord  may  be  with 
thee,  and  bring  thee  to  a  resignation.  And 
stand  faithful  in  every  branch  of  thy  testimony 
for  the  blessed  Truth;  thou  wilt  have  the  com- 
fort of  it.  Dear  heart,  if  I  should  never  see 
thy  face  more,  I  desire  thee  take  care  of  our 
tender  babes,  and  bring  them  up,  as  much  as 
in  thee  lies,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I  have 
been  deeply  bowed  on  their  accounts,  and  am  ful- 
ly satisfied,  if  they  live,  the  Lord  will  visit  them 
in  their  tender  years  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
my  dear  Susanna  may  tread  in  many  respects  in 
her  mother's  steps  ;  the  Lord  preserve  her  and 
bring  her  to  choose  him  fur  her  portion,  then  it 
will  be  well,  and  she  may  be  serviceable,  when 
my  head  is  laid  in  the  silent  grave.  My  dear 
little  boy ;  if  he  grows  up,  it  will  be  hard  for 
him  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  yet  I  secretly  hope 
he  will  in  time  be  made  to  bow,  which  is  some 
satisfaction  to  my  mind.  I  must  commit  them 
to  the  tender  care  and  protection  of  Him  that 
gave  me  them;"  with  more  not  extracted,  which 
she  concludes,  in  entire  love,  his  affectionate 
wife,  &c. 

The  day  she  departed,  sitting  in  a  chair,  the 
pangs  of  death  being  upon  her,  she  desired  to 
lie  down,  which  she  did,  and  waited  for  her 
change,  and  R.  H.  being  there,  was  concerned 
in  supplication  for  her.  When  he  had  done,  she 
said,  "There  is  a  divine  itand  lias  laid  some 
hold  at  this  time,"  and  so  went  on  sweetly,  de- 
claring of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  desiring 
Friends  might  be  faithful,  warning  them  of  the 
judgments  of  God,  that  were  near  to  be  poured 
forth  upon  the  nations,  and  exhorted  them  to 
flee  to  the  Lord  who  would  be  their  defence  and 

strong  tower,  in  the  time  of  distre>s  

Then  blessing  God  fir  his  preservation  and  mercy 
towards  her,  and  f^r  the  assurance  given  her 
that  it  would  be  well  with  her,  she  said,  '*  I 
have  not  sought  a  name  nor  fame  among  men, 
but  have  discharged  myself  faithfully  in  the 
sight  of  God.  1  have  mtt  desired  to  npp«  ar  in 
show  what  I  was  not,  but  to  be  in  substance 
more  than  I  appeared  to  \\\ci\ ;  and  it  was  neither 
for  honour,  nor  esteem,  that  I  left  my  dear  bus- 
band  and  tender  babes,  but  that  1  might  answer 
the  will  of  (Jod,  and  in  a  concern  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Truth,  and  the  honour  of  God." 
ring  the  Lord  would  bless  liis  people,  in  that  na- 
tion, and  particularly  that  meeting  and  family 
where  she  then  was,  and  reward  Friends  for 
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their  love  and  care  towards  her.  She  continued 
her  exhortation  to  them  to  be  faithfal;  she  again 
declared  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God ;  and 
m  lay  in  a  sweet  frame  of  spirit,  giving  glory  to 
God,  and  mao-nifyino;  his  power,  until  her 
strength  and  speech  failed,  and  then,  lying  still, 
she  looked  on  them  there  with  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, (as  one  that  had  a  sight  of  the  joys  she 
was  entering  into ;)  and  about  the  seventh  hour 
in  the  evening,  departed  this  life,  the  9th  of  the 
Ninth  month,  17-15,  and  was  buried  the  12th  of 
the  same,  in  Friends'  burying  ground  in  Lurgan, 
her  corpse  being  accompanied  by  a  large  number 
of  Friends  and  others,  and  there  was  a  good 
raeeting,  in  which  the  glory  of  Truth  was  eminent- 
ly manifested  to  the  tendering  of  many  hearts, 
which  was  as  a  seal  upon  the  spirits  of  Friends, 
that  it  was  well  with  her. — Aged  about  38  years; 
a  minister  18  years. — Piet^  Promoted. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IS  WITHIN  YOU. 

Everyman  who  has  a  truly  religious  heart, 
has  what  may  be  called  his  sacred  places.  What 
I  mean  to  say  i=!,  that  every  man,  in  looking 
back  upon  his  past  religious  life,  is  able  to  recal 
places  which  are  associated  with  religious  inci- 
dents, places  which  are  allied  in  his  rcccollec- 
tion  with  resolutions  of  amendment,  or  with  re- 
markable developments  of  religious  truth,  or 
which  have  been  consecrateJd  by  the  sorrows  of 
penitence,  or  by  the  joys  of  gratitude.  This  I 
suppose  to  be  the  general  experience  ;  and  I  am 
neither  able,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  plead  an 
exception  from  it.  My  mind  has  never  ceased  to 
recal  such  places,  and  often  it  has  recalled  them 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 

I  remember  the  Bible  which  my  mother  gava 
me,  nor  is  the  place  forgotten  in  which  she 
gave  it.  I  remember  the  places  where  I  read 
it  alone;  I  remember  the  garden,  the  wood, 
the  valley,  the  river's  bank,  where  I  spent 
many  hours  in  pondering  the  problems  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  seeking  the  great  central  Source 
of  Light.  I  remember  the  humble  abodes, 
rude  and  solitary,  perhaps,  but  yet  consecrated 
'  in  the  religious  affections,  where  in  the  even- 
ing of  a  long  summer's  day  I  stole  secretly 
apart,  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  grey-headed  old 
men,  or  to  learn  from  their  lips  the  wondrous 
things  of  God  in  glory,  and  of  mankind  re- 
deemed. 

The  teachings  of  God,  therefore,  and  the  va- 
rious religious  influences  of  which  He  is  the 
source,  had  become  associated,  in  some  degree, 
with  peaces;  and  undoubtedly  forgetting  the  dif- 
ference between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  I  had 
a  sweet  feeling,  hardly  perceptible  to  myself, 
that  such  gracious  influences  were  more  likely 
to  be  repeated  in  some  places  than  others.  A 
wider  experience  dissipated  this  natural  and  com- 
mon illusion. 


I  found  that  God  could  travel  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  any  of  his  poor  children.  And  when  I 
set  my  foot  upon  the  ocean,  to  visit,  for  the  first 
time,  climes  remote  and  lands  unknown;  I  left 
my  country  and  friends,  but  did  not  and  could 
not,  leave  my  God  behind  me.  Wherever  I 
went,  I  found  Him  at  my  side.  On  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  land,  in  the  storm,  a^hd  in  the  sun- 
shine, amid  the  matchless  beauties  of  Richmond 
Hill,  and  in  the  sterility  of  Arabian  deserts,  on 
mountain  tops,  and  in  lowly  valleys,  in  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  and  in;  the 
Bedouin's  tent,  and  the  Fellah's  cottage  of  clay — 
everywhere,  and  under  all  circuoistances  I  found 
Him  present,  to  guide,  to  counsel,  and  console  : 
a  presence  which  is  recognized  by  the  heart,  as 
well  as  by  intellectual  conviction,  and  which  har- 
monizes witli  the  expressions  of  the  Saviour, 
when  he  said,  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  with- 
in you.'' — Vpham. 


DESPISE  RIDICULE. 

Fix  in  your  mind  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  encroachment  of  ridicule.  To  yield 
to  the  lidicule  with  which  the  world  enforces  its 
dominion,  every  trifling  question  of  manner  and 
appearance,  is  to  throw  away  courage  and  firm- 
ness to  the  winds.  Learn  (says  Sydney  Smilh,) 
from  the  earliest  days,  to  insure  your  principles 
against  the  perils  of  ridicule;  you  can  no  more 
exercise  your  reason,  if  you  live  in  the  constant 
dread  of  laughter,  than  you  can  enjoy  your  life, 
if  you  are  in  the  constant  fear  of  death.  If  you 
think  it  right  to  difl"er  from  the  times,  and  to 
make  a  stand  for  any  valuable  point  of  morals, 
do  it,  however  rustic,  however  antiquated,  how- 
ever pedantic  it  may  appear — do  it,  not  for  in- 
solence, but  sen'ovs/i/  and  grandJi/ — as  a  man 
who  wore  a  soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and 
did  not  wait  till  it  was  breathed  into  him  by  the 
breath  of  fashion.  Let  men  call  you  mean,  if 
you  know  you  are  just;  hypocritical,  if  you  are 
honestly  religious;  piisillanimuos,  if  you  feel  you 
are  firm  ;  resistance  soon  converts  unprincipled 
wit  into  sincere  respect;  and  no  aftertime  can 
tear  from  you  those  feelings  which  every  man 
carries  within  him  who  has  made  a  noble  and 
successful  exertion  in  a  virtuous  cause. 


By  how  many  and  how  various  means  do  we 
get  broken  down,  and  gradually  prepared  for 
our  eternal  separation  from  this  frail  and  uncer- 
tain state  of  being;  and  hovv  exceedingljM's  it  to 
be  desired  that  we  may  all  so  improve  the  time 
of  health  and  bodily  ability,  as  that,  when  sick- 
ness, pain,  and  affliction  are  measured  out  to  us, 
we  may  be  favored  with  that  sweetness  and 
peace  which  bear  up  the  mind  above  the 
waves,  and  enable  us  to  say  the  rod  as  well  ris 
the  staff  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  are  our  comfort 
and  our  rejoicing.  Wm.  G. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HOW  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN. 

Reader,  wouldst  thou  be  a  Christian  in  spirit, 
in  deed  and  in  thought  ?  Does  thy  spirit  pant 
for  immortal  food,  and  wouldst  thou  exchange 
thy  thirstiugs  and  pantings  for  a  full  supply  of 
the  waters  of  life  ?  Then  thou  must  bear  the 
cross  ;  if  thou  bear  not  the  cross,  thou  need  not 
I  expect  to  wear  the  crown,  for  they  are  and  ever 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  inseparable.  But 
what  is  the  cross  ?  This  is  a  question  of  raagni- 
'  tude,  the  corner  at  which  thousands  and  millions 
*  take  the  wrong  road  and  travel  into  worthless 
i  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  seek  unto  cisterns  and 
j  broken  cisterns  which  contain  not  the  waters  of 
I  life  for  which  thy  soul  panteth  :  here  thousands 
:  e  deceived  by  blind  guides,  and  led  farther  and 
r  .rther  from  the  green  pastures  and  pure  waters 
of  life.  Go  ask  some  professors  of  the  gospel  what 
is  the  cross.  They  will  lead  thee  to  many  forms 
and  ceremonies;  one  will  tell  thee  tbou  must  be 
immersed  in  water,  another  will  tell  thee  the 
cross. consists  in  having  a  little  water  sprinkled 
in  thy  face,  while  another  will  say  thou  must 
join  us  and  sit  down  with  us  in  silence  in  our 
solemn  assemblies.  And  so  thou  may  go  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  and  from  sect  to  sect,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  in  the  end  cry  out 
in  bitterness  of  soul.  Miserable  comforters  are 
ye  all,  for  all  these  contain  not  the  waters  of  life. 
Then  what  is  the  cross,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
I  will  tell  thee — the  cross  is  within  ;  the  light  is 
within;  the  truth  is  within  ;  the  hungering,  the 
thirsting,  the  pantings  for  the  bread  and  waters 
of  life  are  all  within,  and  it  is  within  thee  that 
thy  deeds  must  be  brought  to  judgment;  it  is 
within  that  Christ  must  be  sought,  if  he  is  ever 
to  be  found  by  thee. 

It  is  within  thee,  in  the  calm  quiet  moments 
of  retirement,  that  the  voice  of  truth  is  heard; 
and  hero  comes  the  cross;  it  consists  in  listening 
to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  obeying  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  thy  own  selfish,  short-sighted  will;  it  con- 
sists in  denying  thyself  and  obeying  truth,  in 
crucifying  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  exalting 
the  nobler  part  of  thy  nature  which  is  fitted  for  I 
higher  joys. 

Thou  art  living  in  a  generation  which  mnkes  an 
idol  of  dress  and  other  worldly  honors,  which 
clearly  proves  the  imperfection  of  man  in  his 
present  state;  and  it  should  be  a  covering  of 
shame  rather  than  of  pride.  Thousands  arc  robbed 
of  their  just  rights  to  enable  others  to  change  the 
fashion  of  theirgarmentsto  outshine  thoir  fellows 
And  thousands  more  are  annually  ruined  by  over 
exertion  in  thoir  fruitless  efforts  to  overtake  their 
rivals  i!i  dress  and  other  extravagances.  Against 
these  sins  thou  must  also  hour  a  testimony  if  tiiou 
wouldst  be  pure,  and  in  bcMiring  this  t(^stiniony 
thou  wilt  find  a  cross  ;  hut  remember,  just  in  ]u*o- 
portion  as  thou  art  fiiitiiful  will  uiifiiding  pliM- 
sures  flow  to  thy  panting  spirit.    True  (Miris- 


tianity  consists  not  in  unmeaning  and  arbitrary 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  effect  no  good;  it  is 
an  every  day  work,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all 
our  thoughts,  words  and  acts. 

It  requires  us  to  avoid  in  all  our  actions 
those  things  which  produce  evil  in  ourselves  or 
to  others ;  thus  it  purifies  our  minds,  our  bodies 
and  all  our  deeds,  causing  us  to  cleave  to  purity 
and  goodness,  and  do  all  in  our  power  for  the 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  others  ;  and  though 
it  at  times  requires  us  to  administer  severe  re- 
proof to  the  erring,  who  have  exalted  themselves 
above  the  truth,  and  are  deceiving  and  injuring 
others,  it  extends  the  hand  of  kindness  to  the 
penitent  of  every  degree,  and  stoops  with  pleasure 
to  raise  the  lowest  and  the  vilest  from  degrada- 
tion. Reader,  go  no  more  after  the  lo  !  here  and 
lo !  there  is  Christ  or  the  cross,  but  remember  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  thee.  It  is  there  that 
his  word  and  truth  sitteth  in  judgment  on  thy 
deeds;  it  is  there  within  that  thou  must  bear  the 
cross.  A  Subscriber. 

Huntington  Counti/,  Ind.,  1st  mo.  1856. 


MODESTY. 

Mere  bashfulness  without  merit  isrwkward, 
and  merit  without  modesty  is  insolent.  But 
modest  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance. 


A  SUITABLE  REPLY. 

Several  years  ago  there  lived  in  one  of  the 
large  towns  of  America  a  poor  old  black  woman, 
who  had  been  very  ill,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
At  one  time  she  had  been  a  slave,  and  she  was 
generally  known  as  Poor  Betty.  At  the  time 
that  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  happen- 
ed, she  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
An  aged  daughter  lived  with  her,  who,  by  God's 
blessing,  was  the  means  of  making  her  comforta- 
ble in  the  close  of  her  long  life.  In  the  same 
town  there  lived  a  rich  and  kind  old  gontlcman, 
who,  although  he  had  a  large  business,  and  was 
much  engaged,  sometimesfound  a  spare  hourto  vis- 
it poor  Betty,  and  rsk  how  she  was,  and  she  was 
I  always  very  glad  to  see  him  step  into  her  poor 
little  cottage.  One  day,  he  took  a  friend 
with  him,  to  visit  Poor  )ietty.  As  he  entered 
the  house  he  said,  "Ah,  Betty  arc  you  vStill  alivel" 
**Yes,  thank  OJod!"  replied  the  poor  old  nc- 
gress. 

"  Betty,  "  he  continued,  "why  do  you  sup- 
pose God  keeps  yoti  so  long  in  this  world,  poor, 
ill,  and  blind,  while  you  might  go  to  heaven, 
and  tliero  enjoy  so  nuich  happiness 

Ik^tty  answered  directly,  in  her  nt  fjro  language. 
"  Ah  !  Massa,  you  don't  understand.  There 
are  two  great  things  for  the  Clhurch  to  do  ;  one 
is,  to  pray,  the  other  is,  to  work.  Now,  you  see, 
■Massa,  {\od  koeps  me  alive  that  T  may  pray  for 
(he  (^hureh,  and  lie  keep:*  you  alive  you 
may  work  for  the  Church.    Vour  large  gifts  do 
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not  help  much,  Mussa,  without  the  prayers  of 
Poor  Betty. "  You  are  quite  right,  Betty/' 
said  Mr.  B.  ^' Your  prayers  are  of  more  use  to 
the  Church  than  my  money." 

F  H 1  E  N  iJ  S '  IN  T  E  L  L 1  G  E  N  C  E  li . 

PHILA.DELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  1,  185G. 

As  the  time  has  nearly  expired  which  will 
complete  the  12th  volume  of  our  periodical,  we 
desire  to  return  our  acknowledgments  to  our 
friends  and  contributors  for  the  patronage  which 
has  been  extended  to  us,  during  the  present 
year. 

From  the  increase  in  our  subscription  list,  and 
the  interest  manifested  by  Friends,  distant  and 
near,  we  are  encouraged  to  enter  upon  another 
Volume.  • 

We  have  endeavored  to  collect  religious  matter 
which  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  all^ 
and  from  the  encouraging  evidences  furnished 
by  our  numerous  correspondents,  we  are  gratified 
to  find  that  our  labors  have  been  somewhat  ap- 
preciated. 

As  our  design  has  been  to  cherish  the  good, 
irrespective  of  sect,  we  have  carefully  avoided 
vain  speculations,  or  nice  distinctions  on  unessen- 
tial points  of  faith  :  hence  we  have  excluded  all 
communications  of  a  controversial  character, 
deeming  it  sufficient  to  exalt  the  principle  of 
truth  as  promulgated  by  the  worthy  predecessors 
of  our  Society,  and  acknowledged  and  maintained 
by  their  followers. 

Believing  that  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,"  and  that 
many  understand  this  who  are  outwardly  not  of 
our  fold,  we  have  felt  at  liberty  to  extract  from 
the  religious  writings  of  professors  of  other  de- 
nomioations,  those  views  and  sentiments  we  could 
acknowledge  and  adopt  without  intending  to  en- 
dorse their  general  doctrines  and  dogmas.  In 
the  scientific  articles  with  which  we  are  some- 
times favored,  there  is  room  for  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation. Subjects  of  general  interest ; 
natural  phenomena,  travels,  discoveries  in  the 
arts,  and  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  have 
all  claimed  our  attention,  for  we  believe  there  is 
often  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  inferior  VTorks  of  the  Creator. 

We  would  now  remind  our  friends  that  this 
is  a  very  suitable  time  to  commence  subscriptions 


for  the  next  volume.  There  are  many  post-oflfices 
to  which  but  one  copy  is  sent.  If  in  these  cases 
friends  who  are  subscribers  would  use  their  in- 
fluence to  obtain  two  others,  thus  getting  the  three 
for  five  dollars,  or  if  six  be  obtained  for  $10,  a 
seventh  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  to  the  one  pro- 
curing the  six,  or  some  friend  whom  he  might 
name.  Those  who  would  like  to  have  the  memoir 
of  H.  J.  Moore  from  the  commencement,  might 
begin  their  subscription  with  the  first  of  the 
year.  A  limited  number  could  now  be  furnished, 
say  to  about  one  hundred.  The  first  applications 
would  of  course  be  first  served. 


Married,  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  Friends,  Richard  R.  Haimks  to  Har- 
riet M.,  daughter  of  Edward  Tovvnsend,  all  of  this 
city. 

 ,  On  the  I3th  inst.,  in  accordance  with  the 

order  of  Friends,  J.  Elgar  Hallowell,  of  Mary- 
land, to  Anna  W.,  daughter  of  Edward  To.wn- 
send,  of  this  city. 

 ,  On  the  24th  of  First  month  last,  according 

to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  John  J. 
White  to  ABiaAiL,  daughter  cf  the  late  Elijah 
W  eaver,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  2d  ult.,  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
Sarah  S.,  wife  of  Nathan  Parkins,  in  the  63d  year 
of  her  age,  after  a  very  protracted  illness,  which 
she  bore  with  the  patience  and  resignation  of  a 
Christian. 

She  filled  all  the  relations  of  life  with  a  deep  and 
holy  love  that  knew  no  changing  ;  and  in  kindness 
and  sympathy  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  she  had 
few  superiors. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  FUEL  SAVINGS  SOCIETY. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  not  one  of  the  pre- 
sent membership  of  the  Fuel  Savings  Society  of 
Philadelphia  is  aware  of  the  early  history  of  that 
useful  institution.  To  rescue  its  beginning  from 
oblivion,  the  present  note  has  been  written  for 
publication.  The  writer  of  this  article,  being 
the  only  person  now  living  who  was  present  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  thinks  proper  to 
state  the  facts  of  the  case. 

On  the  second  day  of  May,  1821,  notices  were 
sent  to  two  city  papers,  calling  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Court  room,  west  of  Independence 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  organization.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  the  fourth  of  May,  and  the  persons 
now  remembered  as  present  were  as  follows: — 
James  M.  Broom,  Abner  Kneeland,  Frederick 
Erringer,  Joseph  Parker,  Randall  Hutchinson, 
George  Heyl,  Thomas  Walmsley,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Mitchell.  At  the  next  meeting  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  Robert  Ralston  and  John 
Vaughan  were  present,  and  perhaps  some  others. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  consti- 
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tution  was  adopted,  Robert  Kalston  being  chosen 
President,  George  Hejl  Secretary. 

That  the  effort  to  establish  this  Society  was 
based  on  pure  philanthropy,  apart  from  sectarian- 
ism, is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  persons 
named  above,  represented  not  less  then  six  differ- 
ent religious  denominations,  viz  :  Presbyterian, 
Episcop  ilian,  Reformed  Dutch,  Universalist, 
Unitarian  and  the  Quakers  or  Friends.  At  one 
time  nearly  half  the  Board  of  Managers  belonged 
to  the  la.'t  named  society  ;  and  yet,  it  is  believed 
that  not.one  of  the  number  ever  failed  to  be 
present  at  the  very  hour  appointed  for  trans- 
acting business.  In  other  respects,  too,  they 
were  among  the  most  useful  members. 

The  notices  calling  the  first  meeting,  were 
written  by  Professor  Thos.  D.  Mitchell,  now  of 
West  Philadelphia,  and  published  at  his  request ; 
and  it  is  believed  he  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
little  band  whose  discussions  in  May,  1821,  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Society.  Long 
may  it  continue  to  bless  the  community. 

EXTRACT    FROM    A    LETTER   FROM  A  CORRES- 
PONDENT IN  EUROPE. 

Rome,  Italy,  '12th  mo.  SOth,  1855. 
Our  last  despatch  was  sent  from  Florence,  the 
day  of  our  departure  for  this  city.  We  told  you 
that  we  had  met  with  a  carriage  and  four,  on 
the  way  to  Rome.  Our  route  was  through 
Perugia,  Arezzo,  &c.  which  you  may  see  on  the 
map  takes  in  a  large  tract  of  country.  The  first 
day  we  made  good  time  and  lodged  at  a  country 
inn  for  the  night :  all  these  public  houses  through 
the  country  are  arranged  with  the  stable  on  the 
first  flour,  and  kitchen  also ;  the  rooms  above  are 
used  for  travelers.  It  is  sometimes  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  olfactories,  but  an  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  for  a  varied  experience,  which  ; 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  profit.  Then  I 
again  it  is  said  to  be  wholesome  to  live  with  horses 
and  cattle;  if  it  be  so  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
its  sanitary  infiuencc.  Our  second  day  out,  we 
were  arrested  by  a  violent  sjiozv  storm.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  in  beautiful,  sunny  Italy,  and  it  did 
seem  a  little  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of 
Italy,  to  be  prevented  from  going  on  our  way  by 
reason  of  snow.  The  wind  blew  terribly,  and 
the  storm  seemed  wild  with  threats  that  fright- 
ened our  driver,  when  we  arrived  at  an  Inn  on 
the  border  of  Lake  Thrascmane,  the  waters  of 
which  curled  with  rage  at  the  falling  snow,  as 
it  came  to  chill  its  placid  bosom.  Wo  halted 
hero  for  the  afternoon  and  night,  and  the  villa- 
gers were  not  backward  in  presenting  themselves 
to  our  apartments  to  sec  what  manner  of  men  wc 
were.  Tlie  landlord  was  a  clever  man,  and  cue 
of  the  important  citizens  of  the  place,  so  that  we 
got  from  him  agood  deal  of  information  through 
our  interpreter.  Two  policenien,  in  oHicial  cos- 
tume, came  to  examine  our  passports,  to  learn 
our  route,  and  find  our  ages,  co/ur,  ^q.  The 


next  day  we  started  off  again,  the  clouds  having 
disappeared,  after  having  left  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  In  ascending 
the  hills  oxen  were  attached  to  our  team  :  atone 
time  we  had  four  horses,  and  four  white  steers  to 
drag  us  up  a  long  hill,  which  wound  us  around 
a  small  mountain.  The  towns  among  the  Ap- 
peniues  are  almost  all  on  hill  tops,  and  we  were 
frequently  reminded  of  the  force  of  the  scripture 
term,  "a  city  set  on  a  hill."  Jt  is  very  re- 
markable to  witness  them.  In  approaching,  we 
seem  to  be  quite  near  for  a  mile  or, two,  but  the 
circuitous  ascent  of  the  hills  makes  the  real  dis- 
tance considerable.  The  people  are  more  vigor- 
ous looking  than  in  the  villages  of  Switzerland, 
and  while  they  are  reputed  for  their  skill  in  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  what  belongs  to  others, 
we  have  been  subject  to  no  inconvenience  on 
this  account. 

One  place  through  which  we  pas-cd,  of  1,400 
inhabitants,  they  had  one  doctor  at  a  salary  of 
$250  per  year,  and  a  house  to  live  in.  I  wanted 
to  see  him,  but  he  was  on  duty,  as  I  have  found 
to  be  the  case  with  several  on  whom  I  have 
called.  Poor  fellows !  they  work  hard  in  this 
country,  and  get  but  little  for  it. 

The  fourth  day,  still  found  us  pursuing  our 
way,  making  rather  slow  progress,  the  road  being 
hilly  and  our  four  ponies  rather  fagged  ;  one  of 
them  was  sick.  The  sixth  day  fcmnd  us  in 
Rome.  During  the  trip  we  learned  more  of 
Italy,  its  agriculture,  its  resources,  its  people, 
than  we  would  have  done  by  months  tarrying 
among  the  picture  galleries  and  statues  of  cities. 
The  land  is  mostly  rich,  and  cultivated  to  its 
extent,  I  should  think.  Olives  are  raised  in 
abundance,  acres  and  acres  are  covered  with  trees 
of  this  fruit,  which  is  now  in  season  for  gather- 
ing. We,  saw  the  people  harvesting  them,  and 
I  during  one  of  our  walks  in  advance  of  the  car- 
riage, we  found  a  manufactory  of  sweet  oil.  The 
remains  of  the  crushed  olive  and  stone  are  used 
alike  for  fuel  and  the  making  of  domestic  soap. 
The  grape  is  grown  here  also  in  abundance, 
though  latterly  it  has  failed  a  good  deal.  The 
process  of  making  wine  is  similar  to  the 
Anierican  mode  of  cider  making.  Through 
Switzerland  and  Sardinia  they  raise  Indian  corn  a 
great  deal.  The  land  through  the  region  wc  have 
passed  from  Florence  here,  produces  four  crops 
at  the  same  time.  ^Mulberry  leaves  for  silk 
worms ;  olives,  grapes  and  wheat  or  barlej. 
The  Mulberry  trees  are  planted  iu  rows  like  our 
apple  orchards,  and  trimmed  up  like  a  huge 
basket ;  the  middle  or  centre  from  the  top  of  the 
trunk  being  free  :  the  grape  vine  climbs  the 
body,  and  clusters  in  empty  spnca  between  the 
boughs,  falling  down  also  toward  the  earth.  The 
olive  is  planted  in  alternate  rows,  or  .nlong  the 
sides  of  the  field,  and  the  grain  >own  broad-cast 
upon  the  soil,  lu  the  summer  it  must  be  beau- 
tiful. 
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The  government  is  almost  exclusively  by  the 
church;  schools  arefreoand  taughtby  the  priests. 
Land  is  owned  by  Marquises,  Dukes,  or  Priests, 
who  let  it  out  in  farms  to  a  second  class,  on 
shares,  (equal  shares  of  produce,)  and  the  peas- 
antry are  hired  by  these,  for  about  thirty  cents 
per  day.  The  land  taxes  are  paid,  I  think,  by 
'the  proprietors.  We  s;  e  no  factories,  and  but 
few  mills:  instead  of  this,  however,  the  church 
bell  is  heard  aliriost  hourly.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  once  passed  throu'^h  a  town  or  village  without 
seeing  the  people  moving  to  or  from  the  church, 
or  hearing  the  bell.  Priests  are  always  on  hand 
to  attend  at  the  altar.  Many  of  the  officers  of 
government  belong  to  this  order,  as  post-masters 
of  important  towns,  ;  nd  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  union  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
government  of  the  people  is  complete.  After 
entering  the  Papal  States  proper,  the  land  is  not 
so  well  cultivated,  as  in  the  productive  valleys 
first  referred  to,  but  we  begin  to  see  more  pas- 
ture and  more  cattle.  The  latter  are  always  fine, 
and  all  alike  :  I  have  not  seen  in  Italy  a  red  cow, 
or  one  of  spotted  colors  :  they  are  mouse  colored, 
varying  in  shades,  and  all  with  large,  ample 
horns  :  of  the  pigs,  T  may  say,  they  too  are  all 
of  one  color ;  of  this  interesting  family  I  have 
seen  many  droves,  and  all  black,  tee-totally  black. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  scattered  over  the  hills  in 
flocks  with  shepherds,  their  dogs  and  tents; 
people  clothed  in  lamb's  wool  and  goat-skins, 
watch  them.  Among  the  happy,  pretty  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind,  in  traveling  through 
this  route,  I  think  a  little  walk  up  a  hill,  a  few 
days  ago,  afforded  the  most  positive.  It  was 
just  as  the  sun  was  settins;  that  we  approached  the 
village  of  Monterosa.  To  pass  through  the  town 
a  steep  hill  was  before  us  :  we  all  took  the  way- 
side. No  fences  divided  us  from  the  pasture 
lands  on  which  were  grazing  sheep,  goats  and 
cattle ;  the  shepherds  had  just  sent  the  dogs  to 
collect  their  flocks,  and  the  herdsmen  had  called 
up  their  beautiful  grayish  steers  and  cows,  while 
altogether  they  were  moving  homeward  :  up  one 
hill-side,  a  shepherd  with  his  crook  led  his 
sheep,  and  two  dogs  followed  in  the  rear  :  along 
a  plain  a  large  drove  of  goats  were  guarded  in 
the  same  way  :  the  horned  cattle  were  already  in 
the  road  with  us.  The  sun  had  just  hid  himself 
in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  moon  full  and 
beautiful,  was  at  the  same  time  rising  above  the 
distant  hills  of  the  Appenine  range,  still  white 
with  snow.  The  weather  was  soft  and  mild,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  Roman  girls,  with  urns  upon 
their  heads,  were  climbing  the  hills  to  their 
homes,  with  fresh  water  from  the  springs  of  the 
valley :  it  was  as  pretty  a  rural  scene  as  I  ever 
saw,  for  its  variety  and  combination  of  har- 
monious interests  :  then  a  twilight  ride  of  half 
an  hour  brought  us  to  our  resting  place  for  the 
last  night  on  our  road — the  hotel  of  the  seven 
Bprings.    From  this  place  to  Rome,  the  road  is 


paved  as  our  streets  at  home,  with  square  stone 
blocks,  similar  to  those  in  front  of  the  State 
House.  The  distance  is  twenty-two  miles,  and 
the  pavement  was  made  by  Flaminius,  the  Roman 
Emperor,  after  whom  it  is  called.  On  entering 
the  gate  of  the  eternal  city  my  impressions  were 
different  from  what  I  expected.  The  houses  are 
comparatively  new,  the  streets  busy  with  trafiic, 
and  the  usual  gaieties  of  city  life  apparent  on 
every  side  :  no  evidence  of  age  met  the  eye.  I 
had  pictured  to  myself  old  and  ruined  buildings 
in  profusion,  but  was  told,  in  expressing  my  dis- 
appointnjent,  that  we  were  not  yet  in  old  Rome. 
Our  hotel  was  found,  and  preparations  made  for 
dinner,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  a  day's  experience.  The  people  all  through 
Europe,  who  travel,  take  but  two  meals  a  day. 
Breakfast;  at  nine  or  ten,  and  dinner  at  five  or 
six:  for  sight  seeing  it  is  a  good  plan.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  you  at  home  an  idea  of  the 
great  potentate,  I  tried  to  view  him  all  over.  His 
countenance  is  benevolent,  and  he  gives  evidences 
of  a  man  of  good  impulses  :  Lis  moral  faculties 
seem  to  be  prominent,  but  his  combative  proper- 
ties are  not  distinctly  marked.  He  has  a  mild, 
persuasive  expression,  and  a  fine  voice.  We 
saw  him  and  his  entire  court  in  their  state  robes. 
To  get  access  to  his  presnce,  (I  mean  in  reserved 
places.)  it  requires  that  a  dress  coat  should  be 
worn  :  this  we  learned  at  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
and  as  I  happened  to  be  about  the  size  of  our 
courier,  who  had  an  old  one,  he  proffered  it  to 
me  for  the  occasion.  It  was  the  means  of  afford- 
ing me  a  good  view  of  some  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  of  its  great  head.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  before  that  there  could  be  such 
immense  power  and  influence  in  the  church  of 
Rome  :  its  limits  extending  as  they  do  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  its  people  meeting  in  their  re- 
spective countries  and  localities,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  by  millions,  to  make  their  commu- 
nion sacrifices,  and  all  by  an  acknowledged  sys- 
tem, regulated  by  grades  and  successions,  center- 
ing in  and  diverging  from  the  great  potentate, 
constitutes  a  circle  of  power  which  no  other  com- 
bination possesses.  In  Rome  alone,  with  but 
about  150,000  people,  there  are  over  three  hun- 
dred churches,  and  Priests,  Bishops,  &c.,  in 
numbers  that  I  dare  not  mention  ;  mines  of 
wealth  in  gold  and  silver  are  treasured  in  their 
churches,  which  are  protected  on  great  public 
festivals  when  the  Pope  officiates  by  a  military 
force.  The  Pope's  body-guard  is  a  splendid 
corps  of  French  soldiery. 

'The  Hospitals  are  not  spoken  of  very  favora- 
bly. I  should  judge  from  the  number  of  poor 
people  that  crowd  the  streets,  and  from  the  un- 
wholesome odors  that  rise  from  the  market  places, 
&c.,  that  there  was  much  need  of  them.  J.  P. 

The  British  Friend  reports  that  the  late  Alex- 
ader  Morrison,  of  Frimley,  in  Surrey,  has  be- 
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i^ueathed  the  sum  of  £300  to  the  Peace  Society, 
and  ^100  to  each  of  the  Friends  who  composed 
the  dep^itation  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1853, 
on  the  impending  war,  viz. — Joseph  Sturge, 
Robert  Charleton,  and  Henry  Pease;  and  also  an 
estate,  each  valued  about  £1,500,  to  John  Bright 
and  Richard  Cobden. 


STEPHEN  GRELLET. 
[Continued  from  page  780] 

In  1818,  Stephen  Grellet  projected  a  long,  in- 
teresting, and  laborious  visit  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing, 
as  his  fellow-laborer  and  companion,  the  excel- 
lent and  eminent  William  Allen,  These  two 
devoted  brethren  of  the  Lord  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land for  Norway  on  the  15th  of  August,  1818, 
and  landed  at  Stavanger,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Norway,  on  the 
25th.  Here  they  established  a  system  of  disci- 
pline adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  pro- 
fessing with  friends ;  they  visited  as  extensivelj- 
as  possible,  and  were  quite  successful  in  exciting 
an  interest  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  Quaker  mis- 
sionaries set  sail  for  Christiansand,  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Norway,  where  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  state  of  education  and  the 
poor,  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  then  travel- 
ed a  difficult  route,  by  land,  to  Christiana,  a  large 
town,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Skager  Rack. 
"  Norway,"  says  the  Diary  of  William  Allen, 
seems  to  be  made  of  rocks,  which  rise  from 
'300  to  500  feet,  and  follow  each  other  in  unin- 
terrupted succession,  like  waves  of  the  sea,  in 
the  whole  course,  from  Stavanger  to  Christiana." 
They  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor,  held 
meetings,  visited  prisons,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  many  to  religious  concerns.  Their  im- 
pressions of  Norway  were  highly  favorable  to 
the  people;  and,  no  doubt,  the  remembrances 
of  the  people  were  rich  in  the  sympathies  and 
<iccds  of  these  men  of  God. 

Crossingby  land  from  Christiana  to  Stockholm, 
the  missionaries  reached  the  latter  place  on  the  | 
5th  of  October,  after  a  journey  of  a  week.  At 
Stockholm,  they  had  intercourse  with  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  city,  and  laid  their  plans  of 
usefulness  before  them  ;  they  dined  in  company 
with  the  English,  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Danish 
ambassadors  ;  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  two  in- 
terviews with  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  king 
took  ail  affectionate  leave  of  Stephen  Grellet  and 
William  Allen,  presenting  to  each  of  them  his 
cheek  io  kiss. 

From  Stockholm,  the  Friends  crossed  the  l^il- 
iic  Sea,  passing  near  the  Aland  Islands  to  Abo,  | 
in  Finland,  and  thence  by  the  celebrated  fortress  ] 
of  Sweaborg  to  I*ctersburg.    At  Sweuborg,  they 
were  introduced  as /"t^o  ;)r/('S^s.    William  Allen 
says,  in  his  Diary,  *'  I  soon  undeceived  him  ;  and  ; 
Stephen  explained  to  them,  that  I  wss  an  elder. 


Hence,  taking  occasion  to  describe  what  we  con- 
sider the  qualifications  of  minister  and  elder 
among  us,  which  gave  him  a  pretty  good  scope, 
and  he  managed  it  extremely  well."  They  also 
dined  at  Sweaborg  with  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  "  where,"  says  William  Allen,  "we  met 
a  large  company,  many  of  whom  were  young 
officers.  On  Stephen  remarking,  pleasantly,  to 
Colonel  Taraschoff,  '  That  we  were  men  of  peace,' 
he,  smiling,  took  off  his  sword,  and  put  it  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  his  example  was  follow- 
ed by  the  officers  around  him.  The  freedom, 
openness,  and  hospitality  we  experienced,  were 
remarkable." 

At  Petersburg,  the  travellers  remained  four 
months.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details. 
They  were  received  with  great  cordiality  by  all 
classes.  They  had  interviews  with  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  city  and  of  the  empire,  with  princes 
and  princesses,  with  bishops  and  archbishops, 
with  ambassadors,  with  the  Emperor's  ministers, 
with  counts,  barons,  generals,  physicians,  and 
senators,  with  the  Emperor's  mother,  the  Em- 
press, and  the  Emperor  himself,  Alexander  1. 
They  visited  schools,  monasteries,  prisons,  deaf 
and  dumb  institutions,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals, 
poor  houses,  and  everything  that  deserved  the  at- 
tention of  the  Christian  philanthropist,  or  called 
for  enterprise  in  relieving  the  wants  or  sufferings 
of  mankind.  In  their  interview  with  the  Empe- 
ror, they  emdeavored  to  increase  his  interest  in 
schools,  in  prisons,  and  in  schemes  of  general 
philanthropy.  They  were  with  him  for  two 
hours.  "The  Emperor,"  says  William  Allen, 
"  desired  that  we  might  have  a  little  pause,  for 
mental  retirement  and  inward  prayer,  and  we 
had  a  short  but  solemn  time  of  silence.  Dear 
Stephen  at  length  kneeled  down,  and  was  sweetly 
engaged  in  supplication  ;  the  Emperor  also 
knelt,  and  I  thought  Divine  goodness  was  near 
us.  Soon  after  this,  we  took  our  leave,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  us  most  affectionately."  A 
second  interview  with  the  Emperor  was  held  on 
religious  subjects,  and  was  full  of  interest.  The 
character  of  this  great  man  appears  in  an  inter- 
esting light,  viewed  in  the  representations  of 
our  Quaker  brethren.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  him,  nt 
these  interviews,  in  regard  to  perj^onnl  religion, 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  some  oxperionco  ; 
and  when,  a  few  3vars  after,  the  Emperor  died, 
at  Taganrog,  on  the  sea  of  Azoff,  the  peace 
which  he  enjoyed,  in  his  last  hours,  mny  have 
been  nurtured,  under  (lod,  by  the  serious  ex- 
hortations, earnest  prayers,  and  (Christian  exam- 
ple of  Stephen  Orellot\ind  William  Allen.  The 
principal  object  aeoomplislied  by  the  tnivellers 
at  St.  Petersburg,  was  the  estaMi>*hment  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  witli  the  introduction  of 
lessons  froni  the  Scriptures.  Tlicse  lessons  wore 
compiled  nt  St.  Petersburg,  by  n  eonunittee 
composed  of  Stephen  Grellet,  WiUium  Allen, 
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and  four  others.  "  They  literally  worked  at  it 
night  and  day,  so  that,  in  rather  more  than  two 
weeks,  we  had  it  all  ready  to  lay  before  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  or- 
dered eight  thousaud  rubles  (about  $6000)  to 
be  paid  for  the  cost  of  one  edition/^  William 
Allen  says  :  "  We  have  sweetly  felt,  while  em- 
ployed in  this  work,  that  we  were  performing  a 
great  duty — the  consequences  of  it  here  are 
quite  iacalculable.  The  school  plan  will  go 
through  Russia,  and  upon  our  system." 

At  Moscow,  the  missionary  friends  pursued 
their  philanthropic  and  religious  plans,  and  they 
were  personally  objects  of  no  common  curiosity. 
Education,  hospitals,  and  the  poor  occupied 
much  of  their  attention,  as  at  other  places. 

From  Moscow,  the  travellers  set  out  for  the 
Crimea,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  sect  of 
pious  people  who  had  emigrated  from  Germany 
to  that  district  of  country,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  descendants  of  John  fluss.  Two 
days  out  from  Moscow,  they  visited  a  General 
of  distinction.  When  they  came  to  his  exten- 
sive premises,  they  saw  a  beautiful  house  in  the 
distance,  with  a  white  flag  flying  above  the  dome 
in  honor  of  the  Quaker  guests;  and,  as  they 
drew  near,  the  band  of  music  struck  up  !  These 
vanities  made  our  travellers  sick  at  heart," 
but  did  not  prevent  them  from  circulating  tracts 
among  the  company.  Stephen  Grellet  added  a 
word  of  Christian  explanation  and  exhortation, 
which  the  General  received  with  favor. 

Having  letters  from  Galitzin  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  our  brethren  called  upon  the 
Governor  of  Tula,  who  was  at  the  tribunal  of 
the  city.  As  they  kept  their  hats  on,  some  of 
the  clerks  began  to  hiss ;  and  when  the  chief 
underling  asked  them  why  they  did  not  pull  off 
their  hats,  they  explained  that  it  was  not  from 
want  of  respect,  but  a  matter  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. Stephen  Grellet  said  that  they  had  kept 
their  hats  on,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who 
had  made  no  objections  ;  and  when  one  of  them 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  the  meek  Stephen 
made  no  reply.  This  was  the  only  place  where 
the  travellers  met  with  uncivil  treatment.  They 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  doing  all  the  good 
they  could,  visiting  public  officers  and  institu- 
tions, and  encouraging  a  pious  heart  wherever 
such  was  found.  In  their  interviews  with 
others,  Stephen  Grellet  was  the  chief  speaker, 
or,  as  William  Allen  records  it,  the  Mercurius.'^ 
After  passing  some  of  those  great  plains,  culled 
steppes,  they  crossed  the  Dneiper,  and  a  short 
distance  beyond  it,  they  reached  their  long- 
desired  point,  Ekaterinoslav.  Here  dwelt  a 
colony  of  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  called 
Duhobortsi  ]  another  colony  was  established  at 
Simpheropol ;  and  several  others  round  about. 
These  disciples  appeared  to  hold  the  great  doc- 


*See  Acts  14:  12. 


trines  of  Scripture,  and  to  agree  with  the 
Friends  in  regard  to  baptism,  the  ministry,  and 
war.  Various  other  colonies  of  Lutherans,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  &c.,  had  been  induced  to  emi- 
grate to  the  southern  part  of  Russia  in  view  of 
privileges  offered  by  the  Emperor,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  settling  the  country.  The  Mennonites 
had  eight  colonies  between  Ekaterin  oslav  and  Per- 
ekop,  all  whom  were  visited  by  the  two  mission- 
aries. The  Mennonites,  like  the  Duhobortsi, 
were  regarded  by  them  as  being  nearly  allied  to 
the  Friends.  Stephen  Grellet  preached  in  most 
of  these  settlements,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  on 
the  steppes  of  Russia  and  the  banks  of  the 
Dneiper  in  behalf  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Our  travellers  arrived  at  Perekopon  the  3d  of 
June,  1819,  and  there  being  no  inn  in  the  town, 
they  were  kindly  received  at  a  private  house, 
whose  owner  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration. 
On  their  way  to  Simpheropol,  they  observed 
mountains  in  the  distant  horizon,  a  sight  they 
had  not  seen  since  they  left  Abo,  in  Finland,  a 
distance  of  nearly  2000  miles.  At  Simphero- 
pol they  found  a  company  of  the  disciples  al- 
ready referred  to,  who  were  much  affected  at 
finding  that  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  trav- 
ellers so  exactly  coincided  with  their  own. 

On  their  way  to  Sebastopol,  the  Friends  stop- 
ped at  Batchiserai,  where  is  an  establishment  of 
the  Jews,  of  the  sect  called  Caraites,  or  Scrip- 
turists.  Their  abode  is  on  the  top  of  high  rocks. 
Stephen  Grellet  was  drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  bas- 
ket, where  he  had  an  interestiag  interview  with 
the  high  priest.  From  this  eminence,  he  had 
the  first,  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  going  to  Sebastopol,  the  travellers  left  their 
carriage  on  the  north  side,  and  crossed  over  the 
now  celebrated  harbor  in  a  boat.  They  had  a 
most  cordial  reception  from  the  military  and 
civil  officers,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  be  very 
tenderly  affected  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Our 
Quaker  friends  made  two  remarks  about  Sebas- 
topol, which  show  their  shrewdness  of  observa- 
tion, viz  :  Sebastopol  is  an  excellent  port,  and 
is  very  advantageously  situated  on  a  high  MIL" 
No  military  engineer  could  have  described  the 
advantages  of  that  stronghold  more  concisely  or 
accurately.  The  men  of  peace,  after  visiting  the 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions, 
returned  to  Simpheropol  and  visited  Theodosia, 
or  Kaffa,  from  whence  they  made  their  way  back 
to  Perekop.  They  stopped  at  Cherson  a  short 
time,  and  saw  the  monument  of  the  great  philan- 
thropist, John  Howard,  who  died  a  few  miles 
from  the  city. 

From  Cherson,  our  friends  went  to  Nicolaief 
and  Odessa,  from  whence  they  took  ship  to  Con- 
stantinople. They  remained  at  the  Turkish 
capital  ten  days;  and,  after  stopping  at  Smyrna, 
they  visited  Scio,  and  a  number  of  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  where  they  promoted  the  print- 
ing and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  per- 
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formed  various  offices  of  Christian  love.  At 
Scio,  they  hired  a  vessel  to  take  them  to  Athens. 
On  the  voyage,  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  pirates  who  infested  those  seas.  It  is  in- 
teresting for  us  to  know  that  Stephen  Grellet 
visited  scenes  familiar  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
that,  at  Athens^  he  stood  on  Mars'  Hill,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
soul,  no  doubt,  sympathized  with  the  associations 
of  thrilling  Christian  interest,  and  worshipped 
there,  in  silent  awe.  Him,  whom  Paul  declared 
to  the  curious  Athenians. 


Foi-  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RANDOM  NOTES  ON  BOTANY,  AND  FRUIT  CUL- 
TURE. 


In  shoots  of  the  first  year's  growth,  the  pith 
occupies  a  large  portion,  and  seems  to  be  de- 
signed to  convey  the  sap  towards  their  extrenii- 
ties.  After  a  few  years,  when  the  size  of  the 
stem  or  branch  becomes  large  enough,  for  the 
sap  wood  to  convey  the  sap,  the  pith  becomes 
comparatively  dry,  and  appears  to  be  useless.  By 
cutting  into  a  young  shoot  and  examining  it,  we 

shall  find  that  every  bud,  whether  leaf  or  flower  i  liar  properties  of  plants,  i 


ing  these  we  are  enabled  to  make  them  of  more 
economic  value  to  us. 

In  looking  into  this  department  of  natural 
history,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  clearly  proving  that 
nothing  short  of  Divine  Wisdom,  could  have 
designed  them.  We  see  the  earth  producing 
plants  in  great  variety,  some  of  them  designed 
for  food  for  man  and  be;ist,  and  some  of  them  de- 
structive of  life,  if  used  as  food.  Why  this  dif- 
ference, when  both  are  nourished  by  the  same 
air,  and  grown  in  the  snme  soil,  and  watered  by 
the  same  showers;  and  did  we  not  -know  to  the 
contrary,  we  might  reasnnably  conclude  that  the 
product  of  each  would  be  similar.  But  how  va- 
rious in  form,  in  color,  and  in  shape,  both  in 
leaves  and  stem,  as  well  as  in  fruit.  Every  seed 
produces  its  own  kind,  and  no  art  or  cultivation 
can  alter  this  invariable  law.  Each  seed  may 
be  compared  to  a  little  leaven  ;  when  placed  in  a 
situation  for  growth,  it  imbibes  moisture,  and 
attracts  matter  from  the  air  and  the  earth,  and 
this  matter,  is  leavened,  as  it  were,  into  its  own 
nature,  and  is  made  to  produce  an  increase  of  si- 
milar seeds.  Seeds  generally  contain  the  pecu- 
in  a  much  more  con- 


bud,  appears  to  take  its  rise  from  the  pith,  and 
where  branches  rise  from  leaf  buds,  however 
large  they  may  become,  they  will  plainly  show 
from  whence  they  took  their  rise.  Flower  buds 
never  open,  after  the  first  year,  and  leaf  buds 
but  seldom  after  that  time,  as  layers  of  young 
wood  are  deposited  beneath  them,  and  their  first 
connection  appears  to  be  broken.  Some  writers 
on  the  subject,  have  spoken  of  latent  buds  being 
pushed  into  growth,  by  the  accumulation  of  sap, 
when  the  branch  or  stem  is  cut  off  or  otherwise 
injured.  But  I  apprehend  this  never  takes  place 
after  new  layers  of  wood  and  bark  are  deposited 
beneath  them.  When,  however,  a  stem  or  branch 
is  injured  or  cut  off,  so  that  no  sap  can  pass  along 
it,  its  accumulation  below  the  obstruction  will 
cause  buds  to  form  and  shoots  to  put  forth,  of- 
ten more  numerous  than  the  original  buds  were. 
By  examining  such  shoots  afterwards,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  their  origin  deeper  than  the 
layer  of  wood  of  that  year's  growth.  This  is  a 
valuable  property,  particularly  in  fruit  trees,  for 
if  part  or  all  the  top  is  injured  or  broken  off,  it 
will  soon  form  a  new  top,  and  again  come  into 
bearing.  Some  varieties  of  forest  tiujber,  are 
much  more  valuable,  because  of  this  property, 
as  the  chestnut,  for  if  this  tree  be  cut  down  du- 
ring winter  or  spring,  Mioots  will  start  up  from 
the  stump,  and  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
a  few  years  will  be  again  valuable.  Some  varie- 
ties of  timber  trees,  as  the  locust,  instend  of 
throwing  up  shoots  around  tlic  stump,  will  cause 
shoots  to  start  up  from  tlio  roots,  at  a  distance 
off,  arid  thus  rapidly  increaMc,  wliile  many  kinds, 
if  large,  never  sprout  at  all.  Thus  we  sec,  that 
every  variety  of  tree  has  its  habit,  and  by  study- 


centrated  form,  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 
Hence  their  great  value  us  food  for  men  and  ani- 
mals. Some  seeds  contain  little  else  but  starch, 
others  have  a  portion  of  gluten,  many  contain 
oil,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  compounds; 
and  they  are  often  united  in  varying  proportion. 

In  the  stem  we  find  principally  carbon,  but 
even  here  the  variety  is  great  of  other  matters, 
hardly  any  two  varieties  of  trees  or  plants  being 
similar  in  these  respects.  Some  are  used  me- 
dicinally, while  the  larger  parts  are  employed  in 
the  arts.  The  wood  and  leaves  of  some,  and  the 
bark  of  other  trees  and  plants  contain  the  tannin 
principle  in  a  large  degree.  Others  yield  wood 
and  bark  for  dye  stuffs.  Bosins  abound  in  many 
kinds  of  trees,  while  gun)S  are  met  with  in  many 
others-  Sugar  is  containrd  largely  fnmi  some 
varieties  of  the  maple,  and  is  found  in  the  sap 
of  many  other  trees.  Even  substances  resem- 
bling wax,  and  tallow,  and  milk,  are  met  with  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Wonderful  variety, 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  human  family.  Y.  Taylor. 


S.  SUPREMK 


THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION  IN  THE  U, 
COURT. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  over  brought 
up  for  adjudication  by  tlji-Suprrme  Court  is  uow 
being  tried  before  that  august  tribut)al — No.  61, 
]>reaSeo(t*  plaintiff  in  error  vs.  Jolui  V.  A.San- 
ford.  iMr.  Montgomery  Blair  for  flic  plaintiff  in 
error,  and  Hon.  IMessrsUt  yer  and  Bevervly  John- 
son for  the  defendant  in  rrror.  The  p.^ints  par- 
lieularly  in  issue  are:  first,  llio  right  of  oitiicns 
of  slave  holding  State.'?  to  carry  (heir  slaves  into 
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non-slaveholding  States  for  a  temporary  sojourn 
there,  without  the  loss  of  their  right  of  property 
in  such  slaves  ;  and,  next,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  as  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
with  reference  to  Slavery  in  the  United  States 
Territories,  Messrs.  Geyer  and  Johnson  are  ex- 
pected to  argue  the  cause  to-day. 


A  bill,  declaring  that  any  will  freeing  slaves 
shall  be  null  and  void,  so  far  as  the  manumission 
is  concerned,  has  passed  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


LIFE'S  MATINS. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

At  that  sweet  hour  of  even, 

When  nightingales  awake, 
Low  bending  o'er  her  first-born  son, 

An  anxious  mother  spake. 

*'  Thou  child  of  prayer  and  blessing, 
Would  that  my  soul  could  know, 

What  the  unending  future  holds 
For  thee  of  joy  or  woe. 

Thy  life — will  it  be  gladness, 
A  sunny  path  ot  flowers  ? 
Or  steeped  with  sorrow  dark  as  death, 
Through  weary  wintry  hours  ? 

Oh  child  of  love  and  blessing, 
Younii;,  blossom  of  life's  tree — 
JVIy  spirit  trembles  but  to  think, 
What  time  may  make  of  thee! 

"  Yet  of  the  unveiled  future. 

Would  knowledge  might  be  given  !" 
Then  voices  of  the  unseen  ones. 

Made  answer  back  from  Heaven. 

First  Voice. 
*•  Tears  he  must  shed  unnumbered  ; 

And  he  must  strive  with  care, 
As  strived  in  war  the  armed  man; 

And  human  woe  must  bear  : 

*<  Must  learn  that  joy  is  mockery ; 

That  man  doth  mask  his  heart  ; 
jMust  prove  the  trusted  iaithless; 

And  see  the  loved  depart  ! 

"  Must  feel  himself  alone,  alone; 

Must  weep  when  none  can  see  ; 
Then  lock  his  grief  like  treasure  up 

For  lack  of  sympathy. 

Must  prove  all  human  knowledge 
A  burden,  a  deceit ; 
And  many  a  flattering  friendship  find 
A  dark  and  hollow  cheat. 

"  Well  may'st  thou  weep,  fond  mother  ; 

For  what  can  life  bequeath 
But  tears  and  sighs  unnumbered. 

But  watching,  change,  and  death  !" 

Second  Voice. 
"  Rejoice,  rejoice,  fond  mother, 

That  thou  hast  given  birth 
To  this  immortal  being, 

To  this  sweet  child  of  earth  ! 

*«  The  pearl  within  the  ocean, 

The  gold  within  the  mine, 
Have  not  a  thousandth  part  the  worth, 

Of  this  fair  child  of  thine  ! 


Oh  !  fond,  and  anxious  mother 
Look  up  with  joyful  eyes, 
For  a  boundless  wealth  of  love  and  power 
In  that  young  spirit  lies  ! 

"  Love,  to  enfold  all  natures 

In  one  benian  embrace; 
Power  to  diffuse  a  blessing  wide 

O'er  all  the  human  race  ! 

"  Bless  God,  both  night  and  morning  ; 

Be  thine  a  joyful  heart  ; 
For  the  child  of  mortal  parents  hath 

With  the  Eternal  part  ! 

The  stars  shall  dim  their  brightness: 
And  as  a  parched  scroll, 
The  earth  shall  fade,  but  ne'er  shall  fade 
The  undying  human  soul ! 

Oh  then,  rejoice,  fond  mother, 
That  thou  hast  given  birth 
To  this  immortal  being, 
To  this  fair  child  of  earth." 


SAGACITY  AND  ATTACHMENT  OF  THE 
ELEPHANT. 

I  have  seen  many  strong  instances  of  the  at- 
tachment of  brutes  to  man;  but  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  that  feeling  so  strongly  manifested  as 
by  a  very  young  elephant  that  was  brought  to 
this  country.  Never  was  parent  more  fondly 
caressed  by  a  child,  than  was  the  keeper  of  this 
affectionate  creature  by  his  charge.  If  he  absent- 
ted  himself  even  for  a  moment,  the  little  elephant 
became  restless;  and  if  the  absence  was  contin- 
ued for  a  few  minutes,  its  distress  was  quite 
painful  to  the  spectator.  After  trying  the  dif- 
ferent fastenings  of  its  prison  with  its  as  yet 
weak  pr  jboscis,  it  would  give  vent  to  the  most 
lamentable  pipings,  which  only  ceased  when  its 
friend  and  protector  reappeared.  And  then 
how  it  would  run  to  him,  passing  its  infant 
trunk  around  his  neck,  his  arm,  his  body,  and 
lay  its  head  upon  his  bosom.  The  poor  man 
had  a  weary  time  of  it;  he  was  a  close  prisoner, 
nor  was  he  released  at  night  even ;  for  he  was 
obliged  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  his  nursling, 
which  would  have  pined  and  died  if  left  by  it- 
self. 

But  great  as  is  the  attachment  of  these  ani- 
mals to  their  keepers,  and  obedient  as  they  are 
generally,  even  to  a  tyrannical  mohout,  it  is 
dangerous  to  try  their  tempers  too  far.  "  Of 
all  the  dumb  beasts,"  quoth  the  learned  Job 
Ludolphus,  author  of  the  Ethlopic  Lexicon, 
speaking  of  the  elephant,  this  creature  certain- 
ly shares  the  most  of  human  understanding; 
kind  usage  excites  their  ambition,  contumely 
fires  their  revenge; and  doubtless  the  elephant 
will  treasure  up  a  wrong  with  human  tenacity, 
and  sometimes  avenge  himself  as  cruelly  as  Tibe- 
rius himself.  Keepers  who  have  needlessly 
mingled  their  caresses  with  blows,  have  felt  the 
fatal  effects  of  their  wanton  conduct.  Fancying 
that  they  have  the  animal  entirely  under  their 
control,  they  become  the  dupes  of  his  apparent- 
ly submissive  behaviour;  but  the  injured  ani- 
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mal  bides  bis  time,  and,  takino:  advantage  of  an 
unguarded  moment,  balances  tbe  accumulated 
account  of  wrong,  witb  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  wrong 
doer.  A  terrible  instance  of  tbis  is  recorded  in 
one  of  Zoffany's  pictures.  Wben  tbe  Vizier  of 
Oude  sent  bis  embassy  to  meet  Lord  Cornwallis, 
at  Calcutta,  tbere  was  among  tbe  elepbants  tbat 
ccirried  tbe  baggage,  a  male  witb  a  number  of 
people  on  bis  back.  Tbis  elepbant,  suddenly 
irritated  by  a  violent,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
an  undeserved  stroke  with  tbe  penetrating  baw- 
kuss,  snatcbed  tbe  unbappy  driver  from  bis  seat, 
beld  bim  up  in  bis  trunk  so  as  to  render  escape 
or  aid  impossible,  and  after  suspending  bim,  as 
if  in  warning  to  others,  for  a  few  moments,  du- 
ring wbicb  tbe  trembling  victim  must  buve  en- 
dured tbe  very  extremity  of  agonizing  fear,  de- 
liberately dashed  bim  to  pieces.  Not  long  ago, 
an  unbappy  English  keeper  was  killed  by  the 
elepbant  placed  under  bis  charge;  he  bad  pro- 
voked tbe  vengeance  of  the  long  suffering  crea- 
ture by  his  persecutions,  and  paid  the  deadly 
penalty. 

In  the  case  recorded  by  Zoffany,  tbe  immedi- 
ate aggression  was,  in  all  probability,  the  last 
drop  that  made  thi  bitter  cup  overflow;  for, 
unless  tbe  animal  be  naturally  of  a  malignant 
disposition,  tbere  is  so  much  attachment  and 
respect  on  the  part  of  tbe  brute,  tbat  it  requires 
a  long  course  of  ill  treatment  to  push  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  endurance,  and  make  bim  turn  on 
his  master.  But  tbere  are  occasions,  when  he 
is  not  less  prompt  to  avenge  an  insult  on  the 
spot,  and  such  an  one  occurred  daring  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpore,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

Tbe  beleagured  city  had  for  a  long  time  been 
pressed  by  tbe  British  array,  attended  by  its  host 
of  camp  followers  and  attendants.  The  hot 
season  approached,  and  the  dry,  burning  winds 
were  at  hand ;  as  they  prevailed,  every  tank  an>l 
every  pond  was  dried  up,  and  the  enormous 
multitude  of  human  beings  and  cattle  were 
thrown  upon  the  wells  alone  for  their  supply  of 
water.  The  scones  of  confusion  at  these  points 
of  attraction  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

Two  elephant-drivers  with  their  beasts,  were 
at  one  of  these  wells  together,  and  when  the 
usual  struggle  and  confusion  amid  a  war  of 
words,  were  at  their  h(;iglit,  one  of  the  elephants, 
which  was  remarkably  large  and  strong,  snatched 
from  the  smaller  and  weaker  one  the  bucket 
with  wbicb  his  master  had  provided  him,  and 
which  he  carried  at  liis  trunk's  end.  Loud  and 
long  was  the  squabble  between  the  keepers. 
The  little  elephiint  quietly  watched  bis  opportu. 
nity,  and  when  bis  gigantic  aggressor  was  stand- 
ing with  his  side  to  the  well,  retired  a  few  steps, 
and  then  making  a  rush,  camo  witb  its  head  full 
butt  against  his  antagonist's  sid«,  and  tumbled 
him  in. 


The  surface  of  the  water  was  some  20  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  immersion 
of  the  elepbant  was  not  calculated  to  improve 
tbe  quality  of  the  spring;  besides,  how  was  he 
to  get  out?  Not  that  be  seemed  much  disturbed 
at  his  ducking,  for  though  there  were  many  feet 
of  water  below  him,  he  floated  about  at  bis  ease, 
appearing  rather  to  enjoy  his  cool  retreat,  and  to 
be  in  no  baste  to  use  any  exertion  for  his  deliv- 
erance. 

At  length  the  mohout  bethought  bim  of  the 
fascines  which  had  been  enployed  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  army  in  conducting  the  siege,  and 
had  them  lowered  into  the  well,  with  the  hope 
that  the  animal  might  be  induced  so  to  place 
them  under  him  as  gradually  to  raise  himself  up 
to  tbe  top.  And  here  was  exhibited  a  striking 
instance  of  tbe  power  of  man  over  these  massive 
creatures,  and  their  quickness  of  perception  and 
obedience.  Tbe  mohout  soon  succeeded  in  ma- 
king the  elepbant  understand  what  he  wished 
him  to  do,  and  tbe  sagacious  beast  continued  to 
dispose  of  tbe  fascines  thrown  to  bim,  under  his 
feet,  to  such  good  purpose,  tbat  he  soon  was  en- 
abled to  stand  upon  them.  But  here  tbe  charm 
of  the  keeper's  ascendancy  seemed  to  be  broken; 
for  the  sly  elepbant,  finding  himself  on  firm  foot- 
ing, struck  work,  and  quietly  made  the  most  of 
the  delieiously  cold  bath  which  bad  so  unexpec- 
tedly fallen  to  bis  share,  revelling  in  a  luxury 
which  be  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  a  day. 
But  what  will  not  the  love  of  arrack  do?  The 
bather  was  at  last  roused  by  tbe  most  earnest, 
and  stimulating  promises  of  the  intoxicating 
draught,  and  again  began  to  arrange  the  fascines 
under  bis  feet,  till  be  had  raised  himself  so  high, 
that  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  masonry  sur- 
rounding the  top  of  tbe  well,  he  was  able  to  step 
out  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  affair. — BroiJen'jis  Zoolo- 
yicul  Recreations. 

MOSS  TAPER 

In  1825  a  Hollander,  named  Van  Ilouton. 
obtained  an  English  patent  for  a  new  species  of 
paper  or  felt  made  from  moss.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  quite  simple,  and  applicable,  we 
presume,  to  various  kinds  of  mosses  growing  in 
this  country.  Tbe  patentee,  in  his  specification, 
gives  the  following  information: — The  material 
to  be  employed  for  ibis  purpose  is  moss,  such  as 
grows  upon  low  heaths  and  moors  in  Holland  ; 
and  which  niay  be  found,  as  the  patentee  sup- 
posed, in  many  parts  of  FiUuland.  This  moss  is 
to  be  gathered,  washed,  cleaned  and  dried,  and 
then  cut  into  short  lengths  in  an  engine  PUtdi  as  is 
employed  ft)r  cutting  tobaeco.  'J'ho  cut  moss  is 
then  to  be  nwxed  up  in  the  manner  of  preparing 
pulp  fv)r  making  jiapcr,  and  when  so  mixed  is  to 
be  moulded  into  shoots,  in  a  frame,  as  paper  is 
moulded.  The  sheets  are  then  to  ho  pressed,  in 
a  heap,  bctwocn  blankets,  and  aftorwanis  hung 
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up  to  dry  upon  lines,  as  paper.  When  perfectly 
dry,  the  sheets  are  to  be  again  pressed,  in  order 
to  bring  the  material  into  close  contact;  and  they 
may  be  consideied  as  fit  fjr  use. 

This  paper,  or  felt,  was  proposed  to  be  em- 
ployed for  shcathint^  of  ships'  bottoms,  between 
the  wood-work  and  the  •  copper ;  and  also  for 
lining  between  the  thicknesses  of  planking;  and 
likewise  as  an  infallible  preventive  against  leak- 
ing, as,  upon  the  insinuation  of  water  between 
the  joints  of  the  copper  or  wood-work,  this  felt 
or  paper  absorbed  the  wet  as  a  sponge,  and  there- 
by swelling,  filled  the  vacant  spaces,  and  ren- 
dered the  vessel  water  tight.  Such  a  material 
was  employed  for  some  time  in  the  Dutch  navy, 
and  found  perfectly  efficacious  in  keeping  the 
vessel  dry ;  and  so  extremely  durable  is  moss, 
that  the  patentee  considered  that  it  would  never 
decay,  but  would  remain  sound  and  effective  as 
long  as  the  wood-work  of  the  ship  lasts. — JSci- 
entific  American. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  export  demand  for 
Flour,  and  shipping  brands  are  nonninally  held  at  $7 
per  bbl.,  but  buyers  only  offer  $6  75.  The  retailers 
and  bak  rs  are  holding  off  for  lower  prices.  Rye  Flour 
has  declined  25  cents,  with  sales  at  $5.  Corn  Meal — 
the  last  sale  was  at  $3. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  held  at  former  prices,  without 
sales.  No  sales  of  Rye.  Corn — holders  ask  60  cents 
for  new  yellow,  but  buyers  only  offer  50  cts.  Small 
sales  of  Oats  at  39  a  40c.  ^ 

r|"^HE  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm 
X  of  Parrish  &  Hough,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation. 

The  business  will  be  settled  by  Saml.  &  Wm.  D. 
Parrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Third  streets. 

Philadelphia^  \2mo.  3\st.  1855. 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  of  Parrish  &  Bradshaw,  for 
transacting  the  WALfi  P  A.PER  business,  and  would 
respectfully  solicit  the  [)alronage  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  the  store  n.  e.  corner  of 
Third  and  Arch  streets,  we  are  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  for  Papering  Dwellings,  Store?,  Halls, 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  every  style,  in  city  or  coun- 
try, with  desnatclt  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Personal  attention  given,  and  careful  experienced 
workmen  employed,  ii  ri^nds'  Marriage  Certificates 
for  meetings,  or  private  houses,  beautifully  engraved 
on  parchment,  also  for  sale. 

SAMCJEL  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  T.  BRADSHAW. 

Fhilada..  \mo.  \st.  l8-'j6. 


FlilENDS'  BOOKS. 

Janney's  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  .       .       .  $2  00 

Janney's  Life  of  George  Fox,          .       .       .  1  75 

Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Jesse  Kersey,     .       .  50 

Review,  &c.,  by  William  Gibbon-,         .       .  50 

No  Cross  no  Crown,      .        .       .       .       .  42 

Familiar  Letters,  by  Ann  Wilson,          .       .  50 

Memoirs  of  Philip  and  Kachel  Piice,      .       ,  37 

Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  &c,,       ...  25 

Janney's  Middle  Ages,           ....  25 

Memoirs  of  I3avid  Ferris,      ....  25 

Evidences  of  Practical  Religion,     ...  6 

Letter  to  Joseph  Parrish  and  his  Reply,  ,  .  6 
An  F>ssay  on  the  True  Grounds  of  Religious 

Union,  by  S.  M.  Janney,          ....  6 

A  liberal  discount  to  those  who  buy  to  sell. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

2d  mo.  23— 3t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 


A    FR1EN"D  wishes  a  home  in  a  Friends'  family,  as 
±\_  Teacher  of  the  English  branches.  Address  C.  L., 
care  of  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  S.  Fifth  Si. 
2d  mo.  23— 3t. 


G1  E,\ESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
1  GIRLS. —It  is  intended  to  commence  the  first 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rods 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genes&e  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  ou  tlje  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  cburge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabfeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  witii  the  assistance  of"  qualified  teachers, 
wall  pay  every  attention  to  ihe  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 

STEPHEN  COX,  Principal, 
2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


"A  TyANTED  a  well  qualified  Male  Teacher,  lor  the 
VV  ensuing  year,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
in  Middlctovvn,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Terms  $35  ner 
month,  for  eleven  months.  A  man  with  a  family  ran 
be  accommodated  with  a  house  if  application  be  made 
soon.    Apply  to  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Jeremjah  W.  Croasdale, 
Joshua  Richardson, 
Joseph  Comly, 
Samuel  H.  Paxson, 
Rowland  Mather, 
John  Wildman, 
AUleborough,  2d  mo.  18th,  1856.— 3t.  Trustees. 


r^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

i  i  The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  institu- 
tion will  cotLmeuce  on  the  24th  of  3ti  mo.  next,  and 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.'  The  usual  branches, 
comprising  a  thorough  Enslish  education,  will  be 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus,  will  be  deliveied.  I  he  terms  are  $41  00 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  use  of  books 
$1  50  ,  drawing  $3  00.  No  ex. ra  charges.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  F'a. 

SxMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  9th,  1856— 2m.  Principal. 


i)OAROL\G  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Young 
)of  both  Sexes,  at  Attleboro,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giving  lull  piii ticulars,  inquire 
of  Joshua  Richardson  as  above,  until  the  first  of 
Third  Month,  after  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVE  KILL. 
1st  mo.  26th,  1856— 6\v. 


M  errihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ah.  4tb. 
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MEiMOIR  OF  HARRIET  J.  MOORE. 
Continued  from  pagp  787. 
'■^Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  3d,  1848. 

^'  My  dear  Rachel, — Truly  there  is  a  sym- 
athy  in  congenial  spirits,  an  intercourse  that 
istance  cannot  preclude.  Such  have  I  oft  enjoyed 
i'ith  thee )  and  the  morning  thy  last  kind  letter 
irrived,  I  had  been  with  thee  so  much  in  mental 
ision,  that  I  had  opened  one  of  thy  letters  re- 
iived  some  time  ago,  and  reperused  it,  which 
rought  thee  very  near.  I  love  to  receive  these 
^idences  of  friendship  and  kindred  feeling,  but 
'  they  are  withheld  for  a  season,  can  happily 
itain  ray  confidence  in  the  abiding  interest  of 
ly  friends.  We  well  know  the  truth  of  the 
tying,  '  times  and  seasons  are  not  at  our  com- 
land,'  and  oft  when  the  feeling  is  lively  towards 
iie  loved  absent,  there  is  no  capacity  felt  to  give 
-isible  proof  of  it. 

"  Thou  alludes  to  the  concluding  part  of  my 
iission  in  Abington  Quarter.  Truly,  my  dear 
ster,  it  was  the  crowning  of  all.  Ah  !  the  sick, 
le  afflicted,  mentally  and  physically,  are  too 
uch  overlooked  !  Were  I  by  thy  side  I  should 
el  a  freedom  to  relate  some  most  interesting 
.scs,  visits  long  to  be  remembered.  It  is  good 
r  us  to  enter  into  feeling  with  each  other  :  the 

i  sitor  is  as  much  instructed  as  the  visited.  I 
ivc  lately  been  much  from  home,  and  a  little 

1  liot  retirement  in  my  own  domicile  is  very 
f^oot.  How  long  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  cn- 
y  it  I  know  not.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  my 
pn,  that  my  days  are  not  lengthened  to  bo 

'  isacd  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  natural  feel 
gM,  that  I  must  not  live  so  much  to  self  as  to 
ease  Him  whom  I  have  covenanted  to  servo, 

i'  hich  is  indeed  the  true  end  of  living,  and  gives 

i  life  a  sweetness  and  peace  to  be  found  in  noth- 

i  g  else. 

"  1  can  truly  sympathize  with  thee,  my  donr 
lend,  in  thy  weak  and  sufTcriug  state  of  health. 


I  am  just  recovering  from  a  cold  contracted  a 
week  ago ;  it  was  attended  with  sore  'throat,  in- 
creased cough  and  fever,  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
conclude  I  should  not  be  relieved  till  the  return 
of  the  warm  season,  so  congenial  to  the  consump- 
tive patient.  But  I  am  again  better,  though  my 
breast  still  feels  the  effects  of  the  recent  attack 
upon  its  strength. 

The  prospect  of  having  thee  with  us  is  again 
overclouded.  Well,  dear,  we  see  only  the  present; 
could  we  penetrate  the  future  we  might  perceive 
the  wisdom  that  appoints  our  daily  allotments." 
No  doubt,  '  He  doeth  all  things  well,'  and  we 
must  bow  in  submission.  Could  it  be  so  in  right 
ordering,  we  should  be  prepared  to  welcome  thee 
in  our  little  circle,  and  to  our  sister  band  at 
Spruce  Street.  We  are  favored  to  move  in  har- 
mony and  love ;  and  I  trust,  amid  all  the  turnings 
and  overturnings,  the  Father  will  have  us  in  his 
keeping.  I  feel  that  holy  confidence  that  can  re- 
pose in  peace  and  safety  upon  Him,  knowing  his 
all-sufficient  power  will  keep  in  perfect  peace  all 
whose  minds  are  stayed  on  Him.  In  thy  retire- 
ments think  of  us  ;  pray  for  us  as  ability  is  given. 
I  believe  it  is  our  privilege  to  bear  each  other 
on  our  hearts  before  the  throne  of  grace  and 
mercy.  For  thee,  my  loved  sister,  my  aspirations 
have  been,  that  thou  mayest  know  the  supporting 
power  to  beai-  thee  above  the  infirmities  of  the 
frail  tabernacle;  that  He  will  be  with  thee  in 
every  season  of  suffering,  granting  patience  and 
resignation,  until  he  is  pleased  to  give  relief  anJ 
say  '  it  is  enough.'  How  consoling  his  gracious 
promise  to  his  people,  *  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.  When  thou  passest  through 
the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the 
waters  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.'  Hero  is 
something  for  us  to  rest  on  in  seasons  of  trial, 
and  oh  may  our  faith  never  fail !....!  could 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  with  thee  ;  not  a 
flower  blooms,  nor  a  bird  sings  in  vain  to  me 
when  in  the  country.  In  much  love,  must  say 
farewell. 

Most  affectionately  thy  friend, 

H.  J.  MoouK." 
An  exorcise,  under  prospect  of  public  religious 
service,  having  for  some  time  rested  on  her  niind, 
in  the  puccee(ling  !Mh  mo.  she  receiv*  d  a  minute 
to  visit  the  Monthly,  I'rppsralivo  nnd  rMrtieular 
Meetings  of  Bucks  Quarter.  ()r  this  visit  we 
lind  no  especial  notice,  except  tliat  lier  mind  had 
been  relieved,  nnd  she  greatly  couifortod  iu  the 
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performaDce  of  this  duty.  The  subjoined  letter 
merely  mentions  it. 

Fhiladelphia,  IQth  mo.  23,  1848. 
"  My  dear  Rachel, — Thou  bast  oft  been  re- 
membered, and  before  leaving  home,  I  hoped  to 
receive  an  evidence  of  Christian  sympathy,  but 
thy  frail  health  is  a  sufficient  excuse,  when  I  do 
not  get  all  that  the  mind  craves  in  this  respect. 

The  visit  in  prospect,  when  I  wrote,  has  been 
accomplished,  and  as  far  as  relief  has  been 
afforded  to  my  mind  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
altogether  satisfactory.  *  Behold  I  have  set  be- 
fore thee  an  open  door,^  was  fully  realized.  Yes, 
my  loved  sister,  an  open  door  of  utterance  and 
of  entrance  too,  into  the  hearts  of  the  visited. 
It  is  true  we  had  much  to  feel  in  some  places, 
and  the  voice  that  was  heard  in  Kamah  formerly, 
revived  with  much  clearness  in  one  meeting  and 
had  to  be  expressed.  Bat  to  look  on  the  brighter 
side,  [  may  tell  thee,  it  was  a  comfort  to  find  in 
every  meeting  a  lively  remnant  bound  to  the  law 
and  the  testimonies  of  truth,  as  ever  held  dear 
by  our  Society.  We  visited  all  the  meetings  of 
Bucks  Quarter,  except  two,  and  I  now  feel  as  if 
they  may  be  left,  at  least  for  the  present.  My 
companion,  dear  T.  T.,  seems  well  satisfied  with 
her  visit.  My  quiet  home  is  very  sweet,  and  the 
reward  fully  commensurate  to  all  the  sacrifices 
made  during  absence. 

We  miss  our  dear  departed  T.  Zell  more 
than  can  be  told.  His  weighty,  feeling  spirit 
and  deportment  gave  dignity  and  strength  to  our 
meetings.  But  where  shall  we  look,  who  shall 
fill  his  place  ?  is  a  query  not  easily  solved  to  my 
mind.  Oh  !  how  i  have  desired  his  mantle  might 
rest  upon  some  one  yet  spared,  to  help  the  weak, 
counsel  the  inexperienced,  and  bear  up  the  hands 
of  the  feeble  instruments  I  He  was  a  faithful 
elder,  honorable  in  hi»  day,  and  well  qualified 
'  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  them  that  arc 
weary  ;  but  he  rests  from  his  labors  in  a  heavenly 
mansion  prepared  for  all  the  righteous;  peace  to 
his  memory  !  I  loved  him,  and  deeply  feel  his 
loss,  but  I  have  been  able  to  resign  him  to  Him 
who  has  a  right  to  take  his  own  when  it  pleases 
him.  Yesterday  we  attended  the  meeting  at 
Pennsbury,  eight  miles  above  Bristol,  a  branch 
of  Bucks  Quarter.  It  was  a  solemn  season  and 
ended  to  satisfaction.' 

In  much  love,  thy 

H.  J.  Moore." 

1st  mo.  24th,  1849,  her  diary  continues  : — 
Days  and  months  have  passed  away  without  an 
entry  in  my  book,  which  was  intended  as  a  help 
to  my  spiritual  progress,  that  by  recording  my 
views  and  feelings,  a  guard  might  be  maintained 
over  my  thoughts  and  movements,  and  the  short- 
comings mentioned  tend  to  stimulate  to  greater 
faithfulness.  Now  the  breathing  of  my  spirit 
is,  '  Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God,'  that  every 
feeling  may  be  brought  into  subjection,  all  re- 


maining self  annihilated,  and  the  heart  wholl; 
devoted  to  my  chief  good.    We  have  had  latel; 
much  to  feel,  as  the  rapidly  declining  health  o 
our  beloved  nephew,  Charles  T.  Stockly,  threaten 
a  painful  separation  from  his  family  and  relai 
tions,  to  whom  he  is  very  dear.    How  are  m}i 
feelings  poured  forth  at  times,  my  ardent  petij 
tions  raised  to  the  God  and  Father  of  the  spirit  l 
of  all,  that  he  would  be  with  him,  and  grant 
sense  of  pardon  and  peace  to  his  troubled  mind 
Oh  Holy  Father  !  may  it  please  thee  to  encirel  I 
the  little  afflicted  band,  now  with  him,  with  th'. 
holy  presence  !  May  est  thou  soothe  and  comfoii 
them,  and  draw  them  into  nearer  and  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  thee!    Wilt  thou  beai 
up  the  departing  spirit  1  go  with  him  througl'' 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  if  consis, 
tent  with  thy  will  grant  him  an  entrance  into  th;  ; 
Heavenly  kingdom.   And  Oh  !  righteous  Father' 
I  would  ask  that  this  proving  dispensation  of  th; 
providence  may  be  sanctified  to  his  immediat  ; 
family,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  quickenin 
them  in  thy  holy  fear.    May  we  endeavor  t  ' 
serve  thee  better  and  love  thee  more,  so  that  w 
may  live  to  thy  glory,  and  finish  the  work  the-' 
hast  for  us  to  do,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  ou; 
departure  hence,  and  receive  the  approval  o 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.' 

"25th.  After  an  absence  from  meeting,  mor 
than  usual,  owing  to  indisposition,  was  agai: 
privileged  to  sit  with  my  friends  in  social  woi 
ship.  Though  much  bowed  in  spirit,  I  felt  it'  swee 
to  commune  with  my  Heavenly  Father.  1. 
this  secret  communing,  some  expression  seeme 
called  for  which  yielded  peace.    On  returnin 
home,  found  the  intelligence,  communicated  b 
telegraph,  that  our  beloved  nephew  was  no  mor, 
an  inhabitant  of  this  lower  world.    His  spir , 
took  its  flight,  we  trust,  to  the  regions  of  tli  i 
i  blest,  about  12  o'clock  last  night.    Oh  afflictiu  ■ 
bereavement  to  his  fond  father,  wife,  sister  an  ; 
friends,  who  felt  him  very  near  and  dear.  0 
I  Thou  who  canst  sweeten  every  bitter  cup,  b . 
I  with  them,  with  us,  and  sanctify  the  affliction  t 
our  everlasting  good, 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  sweet,  comfortin 
visit  from  dear  M.  S.  Hunt.    For  the  words  ( ; 
feeling  and  encouragment  handed  I  bless  an 
thank  thee.  Oh  Father,  who  art  the  author  ( 
all  my  sure  mercies.    '  He  will  hide  thee  in  tb , 
secret  of  his  pavilion,  till  these  trials  be  ove:  ■ 
past.'    Blessed  assurance !   I  feel  that  I  c;'. 
leave  myself,  and  all  that  is  dear,  in  his  hoi 
keeping  for  time  and  for  eternity.    Holy,  hoi; 
blessed  forever  be  his  name. 

"  29th.  Yesterday  at  meeting  twice  J  a  heaven  ^ 
covering  was  vouchsafed,  for  which  prayer  an, 
praise  ascended  vocally  from  one  dedicated  siste:; 
and  mentally  from  others,  to  the  great  Head  (| 
the  church,  who  remains  to  be  the  ^  crown  aa 
diadem'  of  all  who  are  gathered  in  his  name.  > 
"  Awoke  early  this  morning.    On  my  bed  i 
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remembered  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth.  A  pre- 
ious  feeling  of  calmness  and  quietness  covered 
he  spirit ;  it  seemed  also  to  be  illuminated  by  a 
ay  from  the  '  all  cheering  presence'  of  Jehovah, 
jle  who  filleth  the  mind  at  seasons  with  his 
;lory,  inspiring  the  holy  anthem  '  Glory  to  God 
n  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
nen,'  yes,  '  to  all  men.'  Under  this  feeling  I 
vas  led  to  adore  the  great  Author  of  the  universe, 
yho  hath  placed  his  creature  man  in  a  beautiful 
vorld,  intended  to  be  a  paradise,  so  clothed  with 
)eauty  for  rebellious  man.  Sin  has  made  it  a 
vorld  of  trouble  and  trial  to  many  of  its  inhabi- 
ants ;  but  glorious  view,  grace  can  restore  fallen 
nan  to  the  happy  state  designed  by  an  all-wise 
Creator;  can  restore  him  to  a  state  where  he  may 
jnjoy  intimate  communion  with  Him  who  framed 
lim  for  his  glory.  Oh' my  soul  !  may  it  be  thy 
olessed  experience  to  live  so  that  no  evil  thought 
aor  feeling  may  separate  thee  from  the  divine 
larmony  :  that  in  all  things  thou  canst  give 
:hauks,  acknowledging  that  he  is 

«  Good  when  he  gives,  supremely  good, 
Nor  less  when  he  denies  ; 

Even  crosses  from  his  sovereign  hand 
Are  blessings  in  disguise.' 

3i  mo.  Our  late  Quarterly  Meeting  was  a 
season  of  favor  calculated  to  strengthen  the  mind, 
and  encourage  to  persevere  in  the  Christian's 
path.  Dear  11.  Hicks  a,ttended,  with  a  lively 
soncern ;  the  gospel  stream  was  opened  and  flowed 
livingly  through  her  as  an  instrument. 

"  Ttie  next  day  accompanied  by  W.  Webster 
and  T.  Turnpenny  attended  Abington  Select 
Quarter.  It  was  a  season  of  instruction,  also 
the  meeting  on  the  day  following. 

"  3d  mo.  10th.  My  dear  husband  and  self  left 
home  to  make  a  visit  to  Byberry.  My  concern 
principally  was  to  attend  that  meeting  on  First 
day  and  to  see  our  beloved  John  Comly,  and 
some  other  dear  friends.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished to  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  but  1  believe 
the  reward  and  the  qualification  for  service  would 
have  been  greater,  had  the  eye  of  the  miud  been 
kept  more  single  to  Him  who  condescended  to 
give  the  commission.  After  taking  my  seat  in 
meeting  I  felt  poor  and  stripped,  but  in  waiting 
upon  the  Lord  my  strength  was  renewed,  and 
ability  given  to  speak  of  his  goodness,  who  is 
the  righteousness  and  strength  of  his  dependent 
children. 

'  15th.  At  our  Preparative  Meeting,  I  was 
bowed  in  spirit.  Truly  the  Church  is  in  a  wilder- 
ness state.  Oh  !  that  I  could  seeitconrng  forth 
in  ancient  beauty  and  brightness,  leaning  on  tlio 
breastof  the  I3cloved  of  souls  I  cacli  nuuubcr  born 
of  the  spirit,  and  drawing  sustenance  from 
thence.  Then  there  would  be  meat  for  men  and 
milk  for  babes ;  those  called  to  the  ministry 
would  bo  (Qualified  to  divide  the  word  aright,  and 
all  strengthened  together,  as  a  body  compacted 
by  that   which   every  joint   supplieth.  Oh 


Father !  hasten  that  day  !  that  thou  mayst  have 
a  chu  ch  without  spot  or  blemish." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  she  was  en- 
gaged in  a  visit  of  gospel  love  to  th?  m*  etings 
composing  Buriingt  >n  Quarter  :  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing loth  mo.,  her  mind  being  drawn  to  re- 
ligious service  in  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting, 
she  again  obtained  the  sanction  and  unity  of  her 
friends  in  that  mission.  Both  these  exercises 
were  accomplished  to  the  peace  and  satisfaction 
of  the  visitor  and  the  visited. 

(To  bf  continued.) 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  John  Comly  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Evil  in  Man. 
"  In  the  first  place,  man  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  being  composed  of  two  natures  ;  the  on^ 
animal,  or  earthly,  the  other  spiritual.  The 
body  is  the  animal  made  of  the  earth  and  sup- 
ported and  nourished  by  the  earth,  as  other  in- 
ferioranimals.  This  animal  body  has  inclinations, 
desires,  and  propensities  like  those  of  other 
animals,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  seek  amusement  or 
pleasure  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  its 
inclinations  and  powers  of  attainment. 

The  spiritual  part,  or  soul  of  man,  being  of 
a  higher  origin  and  nature,  was  and  is  designed 
for  immortality  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  happiness 
suited  to  its  nature  and  dignity  ;  that  is,  a 
spiritual  happiness  to  all  eternity,  called  eternal 
life.  From  these  two  natures  in  man  arises  his 
probationary  state.  The  animal  propensities 
seek  their  gratification  in  animal  pleasures,  and 
thus  constitute  the  *  lusts  of  the  flesh.'  The 
sjul,  being  of  spiritual  origin  and  nature,  is 
1  furnished  with  a  spiritual  law  and  powar  to 
govern  the  animal  or  inferior  nature.  This  is 
'  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,'  or  law  of  God 
written  in  the  heart,  and  this  '  law  is  light,* 
'  the  true  light  tliat  lighteth  every  man  that 
coraeth  into  the  world.'  Hence,  whenever  the 
animal  propensities  are  yielded  to  beyond  the 
limitation  of  this  law,  sin  is  committed,  f)r  'sin 
is  the  transgres.-ion  of  the  law.'  Hence,  also, 
man  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  choice 
and  freedom  of  will,  can  either  yield  himself  to 
be  the  servant  of  sin  or  the  servant  of  righteous- 
ness. '  Know  ye  not,'  says  the  apo.ntlo,  <  that 
to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  t-^  obey, 
his  servants  ye  are,  whether  of  siti  unto  death  or 
of  obediiMice  unto  righteousness?'  From  this 
practical  experimental  view  of  ihe  state  and 
condition  of  num,  it  is  easy  to  perreivo  that  the 
origin  of  evil  m  in  n>an.  G-id  created  nothing 
Uit,  what  was  good  ;  evil,  therefore,  i.-*  produced 
by  man's  abuse  of  the  pmvers  with  wluoh  he  is 
endowed  ;  *  J-iCt  no  man  say  when  Ive  18  tempted 
that  he  is  templed  of  (lol,  for  CmvI  canuot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tompieth  he  any  niau  ; 
but  every  nnin  when  he  is  tempted,  in  drawn 
away  of  his  own  hist  nnd  enticed  ' — •  i««  drawn 
away  '  from  his  allegiance  an  1  obedience  to  the 
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divine  law  by  exercising  his  power  of  choice  to 
follow  the  inclination  of  his  fleshly  lust,  and 
thereby  '  enticed  '  to  indulge  himself  in  seeking 
or  pursuing  a  carnal  gratification  in  preference 
to  his  duty  to  Grod  ;  and  then  when  his  own 
'  lust  hath  conceived  '  the  desire  of  sensual  hap- 
piness, it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  '  bringeth  forth  death/  This  plain 
doctrine  of  the  apostle  James  is  an  illustration 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  it  is  not  that  which 
enters  into  a  man  that  defileth  a  man,  but  that 
which  Cometh  out  of  him  ;  for  from  within,  out 
of  the  heart  of  man,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  &c., 
and  these  are  they  which  defile  a  man.  But  all 
these  proceed  from  'the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,'  from  the 
animal  propensities,  the  earthy  nature  of  man. 
This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  apostle  :  '  If  ye 
live  after  the  Jiesh  ye  shall  die  ;  but  if  ye,  through 
the  spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  live/  And  again  :  '  Walk  in  the  spirit, 
and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh/ 
Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  of  his  disciples  goes  to  establish  this  view 
of  the  origin,  and  nature  and  efi"ects  of  evil,  of 
sin.  Hence  watchfulness  unto  prayer  is  en- 
joined ;  hence  striving,  laboring,  and  overcoming 
are  entitled  to  the  promise  and  reward  ;  hence 
the  parables  and  instruction  of  Christ  point  to 
this  inward  work,  to  make  the  tree  good,  and  its 
fruit  will  be  good  also. 

''  But  the  inquirer  wants  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Jb.den. 

"  We  before  adverted  to  the  first,  or  earthly 
nature  of  man,  as  saith  the  apostle :  '  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.'  He  was  made  'of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,'  as  other  animals,  his 
composition  being  of  the  same  earthy  materials; 
and  being  superior  to  all  the  rest,  when  he  con- 
templates himself,  he  finds  the  natures  of  the 
inferior  animals  contained  within  himself ;  he 
perceives  the  various  inclinations  of  the  lower 
ordersof  animal  nature  operating  in  himself,  and 
tending  to  seek  the  same  kinds  of  animal  happi- 
ness with  the  inferior  orders  of  beasts,  birds, 
reptiles,  &c.  Hence  he  is  led  to  perceive  that 
he  is  a  compound  of  all  these  inferior  animal 
natures  combined  in  himself  in  various  degrees, 
and  hence  he  perceives,  in  the  predominance  of 
vsorae  over  others,  the  infinite  diversity  of  the 
tastes  and  inclinations,  and  ruling  pursuits  among 
mankind,       *  *  *  # 

''  But  among  all  these  animal  natures,  the 
nature  of  the  serpent  also  is  found;  and  his 
nature  being  known,  he  also  may  be  kept  in  his 
proper  place,  and  in  subordination. 

"  Kve,  knowing  the  bounds  of  the  divine  law, 
jSmd  how  far  the  privilege  of  eating  or  pursuing 
the  inclinations  of  the  animal  propensities  ex- 
tended, suffered  the  lust  of  the  eye  to  entice  her 
beyond  this  limitation,  and  the  nature  of  the 


serpent  in  her  earthly  composition  being  '  mor(l  li 
subtile  than  any  other  beast  of  the  field,'  of  heii  1 
heart,  she,  in  this  serpentine  subtility,  begais 
to  reason  with  herself,  and  endeavor  to  invent  [ 
way  to  get  round  or  evade  the  cross,  so  as  td 
indulge  this  lust.  Hence  she  is  represented  af- 
holding  a  dialogue  with  the  serpent,  and  all  mei 
may  read  the  same  kind  of  serpentine  reasoning 
in  themselves  when  they  are  tempted  to  disobej 
the  known  law  @f  God,  written  in  their  hearts. 

"In  the  first  place,  a  doubt  arises  whether  the 
law  is  clear  and  positive,  as  described  in  the 
question-—'  yea,'  indeed  is  it  certain — '  Hath 
Grod  said  ye  shall  not  eat  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden  ?'  Are  all  the  inclinations  and  desires  tc 
be  mortified  and  crossed  ?  '  Nay  !  God  hath  said 
we  mai/  eat  of  the  trees  of  the  garden,  but  ol 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  we  may 
not  eat,  lest  we  should  die.'  This  shows  the 
struggle  of  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  or  opposite  to  the  lust  of 
the  flesh.  But  again,  the  serpentine  earthly 
wisdom  gaining  strength  by  'this  yielding  or> 
doubting,  as  the  phrase  'lest  ye  die'  shows, 
the  next  step  of  enticement  is  the  conclusion  '  ye 
shall  not  certainly  die;"  the  penalty  of  disobe- 
dience will  not  surely  ensue,  '  for  God  doth  know, 
that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil.'  Hence  the  serpentine  reasoning,  in 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  presumed  to  penetrate  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  pursuing  this  grati-i 
fication  of  the  animal  inclination  the  eyes  should 
be  opened,  the  capacity  of  happiness  enlarged, 
and  the  acquisition  of  it  increased  to  be  even  as 
gods.  I]  ere  the  enticement  of  this  lust  of  animal 
inclination  conceived,  and  when  she  therein  saw 
'it  was  good  for  food,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise,  she  took  thereof  and  did  eat.' 
Thus  the  sin  of  undertaking  to  decide  and  judge 
for  herself,  what  was  good  and  what  was  evil,  in- 
dependent of  the  divine  law,  when  it  was  finished 
brought  forth  death,  the  loss  of  the  divine  image, 
or  life  of  peace  and  innocence,  unhappiness  to 
the  soul,  as  the  wages  or  consequences  of  yielding 
the  members  to  the  servants  of  sin. 

"  This  figurative  description  of  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  the  first  pair,  is  found  to  be  a  sad 
reality  in  the  experience  of  every  one  that  acts 
contrary  to  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  and  may 
be  perceived  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind,  in  which  the  plausible  reason- 
ings of  the  flesh  or  animal  cunning  are  sufi'ered 
to  blind  the  eye  of  the  mind,  so  that  it  becomes 
evil,  and  then  the  whole  body  becomes  filled  with 
darkness.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  power  of 
choice  in  the  exercise  of  free  will  is  used  to  re- 
sist the  first  motion  or  inclination  of  the  animal 
propensities  to  go  beyond  the  known  law  or  will 
of  God,  then  the  yoke  or  cross  being  laid  thereon, 
the  mind  is  preserved  in  peace.  The  animal  or 
earthly  nature  is  regulated  and  governed  by  the 
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iiviue  law,  and  harmony  and  peace  prevail, 
[ere  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  self-denial  is 
pplied  to  the  first  motion,  which,  if  indulged, 
ould  lead  to  sin.  Here  is  realised  the  death  of 
hrisf,  essential  for  every  one  to  know,  '  for  in 
lat  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that 
e  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.'  This  bei[ig  ex- 
erienced,  man  knows  a  walking  '■  in  the  spirit, 
id  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  have  no  dominion  over 
im/  As  Paul,  he  keeps  his  body  under,  he 
ies  daily  to  every  motion  that  would  arise  in  his 
arthly  nature  and  lead  him  into  the  bondage  of 
n.  Here  the  watch  is  maintained,  and  the 
ominion  is  maintained  in  the  life,  and  spirit^ 
ad  power  of  God,  ruling  in  the  soul  and  pro- 
ucing  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
lere  the  discovery  is  plainly  made  that  the 
jrigin  of  evjl  is  in  man,  and  that  sin  is  the 
cansgression  of  the  law  of  God ;  for  where 
aere  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression,  conse- 
uently  no  sin,  no  evil.  Where  there  is  nothing 
)  show  man  what  is  to  be  denied  in  himself 
oere  can  be  no  self-denial.  But  if  any  man  is 
illing  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  the  light  and 
tiw  of  God  given  to  man  for  his  salvation,  he 
nust  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Christ  as  the  light  makes  manifest. 
"This  comprehends  his  whole  business." 

A  notice  of  the  decease  of  Clement  Biddle 
las  published  in  the  49th  number  of  the  Tntel- 
gencer,  since  which,  the  following  was  sent  by 
[friend  and  cotemporary  intimately  acquainted 
ith  the  deceased  through  a  long  life. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Our  friend  Clement  Biddle  was  the  son  of  Owen 
lid  Sarah  Biddle,  late  of  this  city,  who  were  re- 
giously  concerned  that  their  offspring  might  be 
reserved  from  the  evils  which,  in  large  cities,  lay 
lickly  in  the  w  ay,  to  ensnare  the  feet  of  the  young 
id  the  unwary.  This  concern  was  gi  eatly  blessed 
)  a  large  family  of  children,  and  eminently  so  to 
lis  our  deceased  Friend.  In  early  life  he  M'as 
Tongly  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  fashionable 
roHH  and  amusements  of  the  times,  but  after 
)tuo  trial  of  that  way,  he  became  thoroughly 
)nvinccd  that  it  was  not  the  road  to  pure  and 
uDjanent  enjoyment.  Yielding  to  tliis  convic- 
on,  he  soon  became  an  exemplary  member  of 
iligious  society,  was  faithfully  devoted  to  its  iu- 
irests,  and  to  the  end  remained  in  it,  a  bright 
id  a  shining  light. 

It  was  apparent  in  his  youth  that  he  inhcrit- 
l  a  frjul  and  delic.-ite  constitution,  and  soon 
'ter  arriving  at  maturity  he  made  several  voya- 
>s  to  South  America,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
j  'iilihj  but  althouuli  his  constitution  was  great- 
improved  by  his  travels,  his  hcallh  remained 
ilicato  to  the  end  of  his  days,  often  involving; 
ini  in  personal  suffering,  which  ho  bore  with 
u  1  rful  patience  and  resignation. 


During  the  past  year,  it  was  evident  to  bis 
friends  that  the  powers  of  life  were  gradually 
failing.  He  bore  all  the  pain  and  affliction  inci- 
dent to  such  decline,  in  humble  aequiescei  ce 
with  the  divine  will:  showing,  in  a  striking  rnan- 
ner,  the  power  of  religion  to  support  and  com- 
fort the  mind,  under  much  bodily  liffliction,  and 
the  near  prospect  of  death. 

On  the  morning  of  his  decease  he  sujGTercd 
from  oppression  of  the  breast,  and  some  increased 
difficulty  of  breathing.  One  of  his  attendants 
proposed  sending  for  his  physician,  with  a  view 
to  his  relief.  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary;  it  was  release,  and  not  relief  that  he 
desired.  He  remarked,  that  the  blessings  he 
had  received  from  the  Divir-.e  Hand  had  been 
manifold  and  unmerited;  and,  with  some  emo- 
tion, added,  nor  has  the  enjoyment  of  them  been 
diminished  by  my  dear  children.  After  taking 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  he 
requested  his  love  should  be  given  to  his  friends 
and  relations,  mentioning  several  of  them  by 
name;  and  then  said,  "And  now  ,  Oh,  gracious 
Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace;  yet  i  ot 
my  will  but  thine  be  done.'"  Then  gently  clos- 
ing his  eyes,  he,  in  a  few  moments  quietly  breath 'jd 
his  last. 

Such  was  the  happy  release  of  this  our  belov- 
ed friend.  Such  the  blessfd  termination  of  a 
well  spent  life.  In  his  removal,  his  family  has 
lost  a  tender  husband  and  father,  the  communi- 
ty a  useful  citizen,  and  his  brethren  in  religious 
fellowship  a  faithful  Elder  and  upright  pillar  in 
the  church. 

"Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
right; for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." — 
Psalm  xxxvii  37. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity."  It  is  a  question, 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  in  which  it  maj 
be  profituble  for  Friends  to  exanune  if  there  are 
any  well  grounded  reasons  for  a  continuation  of 
the  division  in  the  Society  th.tt  occurred  first  in 
Philadelphia  Yearly  JMeeting,  in  1827,  and  in 
New  York  in  1828. 

The  nature  and  character  of  an  action  is  fre- 
quently determined  by  its  edects  ;  "  a  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,  a  good  tree  will  bring  forth 
good  fruit;  an  evil  tree.  e\il  fruit."  Now  what 
has  been  the  fruit  [reduced  by  this  schism  ?  Has 
it  tended  to  promote  those  Cliristian  testimonies 
which  liave  long  distinguished  the  Society  ?  or  to 
{  exhibit  more  favorjibly  to  an  observing  worhl, 
I  the  fundamcnfMl  principle  of  our  profe>>*sion  ?  Has 
it  tended  to  increase  briMlirrly  love?  lla?  it  pro- 
duced unity  of  feeling  and  onrnrss  of  sentiment 
in  eitlier  braneli  ?  Has  it  tetided  to  evince  to  a 
rising  generation,  tlint  tliere  is  a  foundation  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  hnd  that  their  elder  brethren 
have  been  in  no'  degree  deficient  'n  buildiug 
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thereupon?  These  questions  with  many  others 
of  the  same  character,  may  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Will  not  a  continuation  of  such  a 
division  give  to  a  succeeding  generation  an  un- 
favorable impression  concerning  the  principles 
of  our  profession  ?  It  may  be  claimed  that 
division  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  Was  it  not 
made  such  for  want  of  love,  Christian  patience, 
charity  and  forbearance  ?  Again,  it  may  be  claim- 
ed that  some  advantages  have  been  produced  by 
the  separation ;  if  so,  they  are  difficult  of  dis- 
covery, being  so  buried  and  clouded  under  the 
greater  amount  of  disadvantages.  Why  then  lon- 
ger continue  two  bands;  when  reconciliation 
may  be  had  without  money  and  without  price, 
without  concession,  or  the  compromise  of  any  im- 
portant principle  by  either  branch  ?  Each  are 
governed  by  nearly  the  same  discipline,  practice 
the  same  mode  of  worsliip,  depend  upon  the 
same  divine  manifestation  inwardly  and  immedi- 
ately revealed  for  right  guidance,  upon  the  same 
grace  to  sanctify  and  save,  and  concerned  to 
sustain  the  same  testimonies.  Surely  under 
such  circumstances,  is  it  not  matter  of  surprise, 
that  the  breach  should  have  remained  so  long 
with  so  little  effort  for  its  being  healed ;  produ- 
cing as  it  has,  from  year  to  year,  its  bitter  and 
unwholesome  fruits?  D.  I. 

Dutchess  Co.,  A^.  Z,  2Sdo/lst  mo.  1856. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  travels  of  Dr.  E. 
K.  Kane,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  has  been  published  in  the  last 
number  of  Graham's  Magazine  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts. 

Doctor  Elisha  Kent  Kane  is  not  quite  84 
years  old,  yet  he  has  done  more  than  circumnav- 
iejate  the  globe;  he  has  visited  and  traversed  In- 
dia, Africa,  Europe,  South  America,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  twice  penetrated  the  Arctic 
region  to  the  highest  latitude  attained  by  civil- 
ized man.  He  has  encountered  the  extremest 
perils  of  sea  and  land,  in  every  climate  of  the 
globe ;  he  has  discharged  in  turn  the  severest 
duties  of  the  soldier  and  seaman.  Attached  to 
the  United  States  Navy  as  a  surgeon,  he  is 
nevertheless  engaged  at  one  time  in  the  coast 
survey  of  the  tropical  ocean,  and  in  a  month  or 
two  we  find  him  exploring  the  frigid  zone;  and 
all  the  while  that  his  personal  experiences  had 
the  character  of  romantic  adventure,  he  was 
pushing  them  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  and  phi- 
lanthropic enterprise. 

As  a  boy  his  instinctive  bent  impelled  him  to 
the  indulgence  and  enjoyment  of  such  adventures 
as  were  best  fitted  to  train  him  for  the  work  be- 
fore him.  His  collegiate  studies  suffered  some 
postponement  while  his  physical  qualities  pressed 
for  their  necessary  training  and  discipline.  It 
was  almost  in  the  spirit  of  truancy  that  he  ex- 
plored the  Blue  Mountains  of  Virginia  as  a  stu- 


dent of  geology  under  the  guidance  of  Professoij 
Rogers,  and  cultivated  at  once  his  hardihood  oil 
vital  energy  and  those  elements  of  natural  sciencei 
which  were  to  qualify  him  for  his  after  services i 
in  the  field  of  physical  geography.    But  in  duei 
time  he  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  ; 
achieved  the  usual  honors  as  well  as  though  hisi 
college  studies  had  suff"ered  no  diversion ;  hij : 
muscles  and  nerves  were  educated,  and  his  brairi! 
lost  nothing  by  the  indirectness  of  its  develope- 
ment,  but  was  rather  corroborated  for  all  thes 
uses  which  it  has  served  since.    He  graduated^ 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — first,  in  iti\\ 
collegiate,  and  afterward  in  its  medical  depart-^ 
ment.    His  special  relishes  in  study  indicated! 
his  natural  drift:  chemistry  and  surgery;  natu-i 
ral  science  in  its  most  intimate  converse  witbi 
substance,  and  the  remedial  art  in  its  most  hero  j 
ic  function.    He  went  out  from  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter a  good  classical  scholar,  a  good  chemist,  min-, 
eralogist,  astronomer  and  surgeon.     But  hfi 
lacked,  or  thought  he  lacked,  robustness  of  framt : 
and  soundness  of  health.  He  solicited  an  appoint  j 
ment  in  the  navy,  and  upon  his  admission,  de  , 
manded  active  service.    He  was  appointed  upoE 
the  diplomatic  staff'as  surgeon  to  the  first  Amer 
ican  embassy  to  China.    This  position  gave  him 
opportunity  to  explore  the  Phillipine  Islands., 
which  he  eff*ected  mainly  on  foot.    He  was  th( 
first  man  who  descended  into  the  crater  of  Tael 
lowered  more  than  a  hundred  feet  by  a  bamboc 
rope  from  the  overhanging  cliff',  and  clambering 
down  some  700  feet  more  through  the  scoriae,  he 
made  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  interior 
this  great  volcano,  collected  a  bottle  of  sulphu 
rous  acid  from  the  very  mouth  of  the  crater  ; 
and,  although  he  was  drawn  up  almost  senseless ; 
he  brought  with  him  his  portrait  of  this  hideou;  \ 
cavern,  and  the  specimens  which  it  afforded.  • 

Before  he  returned  from  this  trip,  he  had  as  ' 
cended  the  Himalayas,  and  triangulated  Greece 
on  foot;  he  had  visited  Ceylon,  the  Upper  Nile 
and  all  the  mythologic  region  of  Egypt ;  traver  ' 
sing  the  route  and  making  the  acquaintance  o 
the  learned  Lepsius,  who  was  then  prosecutin^^ 
his  archaeological  researches. 

At  home  again,  when  the  Mexican  war  broke  i 
out,  he  asked  to  be  removed  from  the  Philadel  , 
phia  Navy- Yard  to  the  field  of  a  more  congeni 
al  service;  but  the  Government  sent  him  to  the' 
Coast  of  Africa.    Here  he  visited  the  slave-fac  ' 
tories,  from  Cape  Mount  to  the  River  Bonny 
and,  through  the  infamous  Da  Souza,  got  accest 
to  thebaracoons  of  Dahomey,  and  contracted,  be- 
sides, the  coast-fever,  from  the  effects  of  whict 
he  has  never  entirely  recovered. 

When  he  recovered  and  returned  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Coast  Survey.  While  engaged  in 
this  service,  the  Government,  by  its  correspon 
dence  with  Lady  Franklin,  became  committed 
for  an  attempt  at  the  rescue  of  Sir  John  and  his 
ill-starred    companions    in   Arctic   discovery,  ij 
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'Nothing  could  be  better  addressed  to  the  Doc- 
: tor's  governing  sentiments  than  this  adventure. 
The  enterprise  of  Sir  John  ran  exactly  in  the 
current  of  one  of  his  own  enthusiasms — the 
service  of  natural  science  combined  with  heroic 
personal  effort;  and,  added  to  this,  that  sort  of 
patriotism  which  charges  itself  with  its  own  full 
share  in  the  execution  of  national  engagements 
of  honor :  and  beside  this  cordial  assumption  of 
.h*is  country's  debts  and  duties,  there  was  no  lit- 
tle force  in  the  appeal  of  a  nobly-brave,  spirited 
woman  to  the  chivalry  of  the  American  navy. 

He  was  "  bathing  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1850," 
•  when  he  received  bis  telegraphic  order  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  New  York  for  duty  upon  the 
Arctic  expedition.  In  nine  days  from  that  date 
'  he  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
on  his  dismal  voyage  to  the  North  Pole.  Of 
this  first  American  expedition,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  public,  he  was  the  surgeon,  the  naturalist, 
,and  the  historian.  It  returned  disappointed  of 
its  main  object,  after  a  Winter  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  ice  and  a  fifteen  months'  absence. 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  a  day  to  recover 
from  the  hardships  of  this  cruise,  he  set  on  foot 
the  second  attempt,  from  which  he  has  returned, 
rafter  verifying  by  actual  observation  the  long- 
?  questioned  existence  of  an  open  sea  beyond  the 
!  latitude  of  82  degrees,  and  beyond  the  tempera- 
t  ture  also  of  100  degrees  below  the  freezing 
I  point.  His  "  Personal  Narrative,"  published 
I  early  in  1853,  recounts  the  adventures  of  the 
I  first  voyage,  and  discovers  his  diversified  qaalifi- 
i  cations  for  such  an  enterprise. 

The  last  voyage  occupied  two  Winters,  in  the 
!  highest  latitudes,  and  two  years  and  a  half  of 
nnintermitted  labor,  with  the  risks  and  respon- 
sibilities attendant.  He  is  now  preparing  the 
history  for  publication.  But  that  part  of  it 
which  best  reports  his  own  personal  agency,  and 
would  most  justly  present  the  man  to  the  reader, 
will  of  course  be  suppressed.  We  would  gladly 
supply  it,  but  as  yet  this  is  impossible.  His 
journal  is  private  property,  the  extracts  whicli 
we  may  expect,  will  be  only  too  shy  of  egotism ; 
and  his  companions  have  not  spoken  yet,  as  some 
day  they  will  speak,  of  his  conduct  throughout  the 
terrible  struggles  which  together  they  endured. 

To  form  anything  like  an  adequate  estiuiatc 
of  this  last  achievement,  it  is  to  bo  recollected 
that  his  whole  connpany  amounted  to  but  20 
men,  and  that  of  this  corps  or  crew  he  was  the 
commander,  in  naval  phrase;  and  when  wo  are 
apprised  that  his  portfolio  of  scenery  sketched 
on  the  spot  in  pencil,  and  in  watcr-colora,  kept 
fluid  over  a  spirit-lamp,  amounts  to  over  300 
tikctches,  wc  have  a  hint  of  the  extent  and  vari- 
ety of  the  offices  he  filled  on  this  voyage.  Hp 
was  in  fact  the  surgeon,  sailing-niastor,  aiatrono- 
rier  and  naturalist,  as  well  as  captain  and  Icador 
of  tho  expedition. 


This  man  of  all  work  and  desperate  daring 
and  successful  doing  is  in  height  about  five  feet 
sjven  inches;  in  weight,  say  130  lbs.  or  so,  if 
health  and  rest  woald  but  give  him  leave  to  fill 
up  his  natural  measure.  His  complexion  is  fair, 
his  hair  brown,  and  his  eyes  dark  gray,  with  a 
hawk  look.  He  is  a  hunter  by  every  gift  and 
grace  and  instinct  that  makes  up  the  character; 
an  excellent  shot  and  a  brilliant  horseman.  He 
has  escaped  with  whole  bones  from  all  his  adven- 
tures, but  he  has  several  wounds  which  are 
troublesome;  and,  with  such  general  health  as 
his,  most  men  would  call  themselves  fnvalids  and 
live  on  furlough  from  all  the  active  duties  of  life; 
yet  he  has  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
civilized  man  to  stand  in  latitude  82  deg.  30  min., 
and  gaze  upon  the  open  Polar  Sea — to  reach  the 
northernmost  point  of  land  on  the  globe — to  rej  ort 
the  lowest  temperature  ever  endured — the  heavi- 
est sleigh-journeys  ever  performed — and  the 
wildest  life  that  civilized  man  has  successfully 
undergone;  and  to  return  after  all  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  adventures. 

The  secret  spring  of  all  this  energy  is  in  his 
religious  enthusiasm — discovered  alike  in  the 
generous  spirit  of  his  adventures  in  pursuit  of 
science,  in  his  enthusiastic  fidelity  to  duty,  and 
in  his  heroic  maintenance  of  the  point  of  honor 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  men. 

In  his  deportment  there  is  that  mixture  of 
shyness  and  frankness,  simplicity  and  fastidious- 
ness, sand-wiched  rather  than  blended,  which 
marks  the  man  of  genius  and  the  monk  of  in- 
dustry. He  seems  confident  in  himself,  but  not 
o/ himself.  His  manner  is  remarkable  for  celer- 
ity of  movement,  alert  attentiveness,  quickness 
of  comprehension,  rapidity  of  utterance  and  sen- 
tentious compactness  of  diction,  which  arise  from 
a  habitual  watchfulness  against  the  betrayal  of 
his  own  enthusiasm.  He  seems  to  fear  that  he 
is  boring  you,  and  is  always  discovering  his  un- 
willingness to  *'sit"  for  your  admiration.  If  you 
question  him  about  the  handsome  official  acknow- 
ledgements of  his  services  by  the  British  and 
American  Governments,  or  in  any  way  endeavor 
to  turn  him  upon  his  own  g:\llant  aohiovoments, 
he  hurries  you  awny  from  the  subjoot  to  some 
point  of  scientific  interest  which  he  prosiinn  s  will 
more  concern  and  engngo  yourself ;  or  he  !*ayj»  or 
does  something  that  makes  you  think  ho  is  oocu- 
piod  with  his  own  inferiority  in  gome  matter 
which  your  conversation  presents  to  him.  Ono 
is  obliged  to  struggle  witii  him  to  maintain  the 
tone  of  respect  which  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments deserve;  and  whwn  the  iiitorview  is  over, 
a  feeling  of  disappointinont  remains  for  tho  fail- 
ure of  your  effi)rtft  to  ransack  the  man  as  you 
wished,  and  to  render  tiie  tribute  which  you 
owed  him. 

Wo  wish  wc  could  be  sure  that  he  will  not.  in 
his  fortlicoming  work,  give  us  (ho  drama  without 
its  hero;  or  wc  wish  the  expedition  and  its  hero 
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had  a  chronicler  a3  worthy  as  he  would  be 
were  he  not  the  principal  character  in  the 
storj. 

Dr.  Kane's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  now 
preparing  and  in  process  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Childs  &  Peterson  of  Philadelphia,  will  em- 
brace the  important  discoveries  made  in  the  fro- 
zen regions  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  American  exploring  party,  and 
their  perilous  adventures,  crowded  with  roman- 
tic incidents,  which,  in  th©  language  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  ^'not  only  excite  our  won- 
der, hut  borrow  a  novel  grandeur  from  the  tru- 
ly benevolent  considerations  which  animated  and 
nerved  him  to  his  task." — Graham'' s  Magazine, 
Feb.,  1856. 

FRIKN  138'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  8,  1856. 

A  communication  over  the  signature  of  D.  1. 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  concerning  the 
evils  that  have  resulted  from  the  separation  of 
1827-8,  and  the  advantages  that  would  ensue 
from  a  re-union  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Although  we  commend  the  charitable  spirit  of 
our  correspondent,  and  freely  admit  that  such  a 
re-union,  if  it  could  be  effected  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  love,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  j 
yet  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come. 

Individuals,  when  rightly  called  and  qualified, 
may  labor  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  are 
known  to  exist,  but  as  those  obstructions  are 
chiefly  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  not  in 
membership  with  us,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  do 
but  little  more  than  we  have  done.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  never  disowned 
any  who  lived  up  to  our  principles,  and  were 
willing  to  unite  with  us  on  the  simple  grounds 
of  religious  union  maintained  by  our  Fathers. 
Throughout  the  various  branches  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  those  professing  the  principles 
of  Friends  and  belonging  to  the  other  section  of  the 
Society,  are  permitted  to  transfer  their  rights  to 
our  meetings  without  making  any  acknowledge- 
ment ;  and  this  privilege,  we  presume,  would  be 
accorded  to  them  in  any  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
in  connection  with  us.  Their  ministers  in  nu- 
merous cases  have  had  the  privilege  of  holding 
meetings  for  worship  in  our  meeting  houses,  and 
we  have  manifested  to  them  a  spirit  of  charity 
which,  for  many  years,  was  without  reciprocation. 


It  is  pleasing  to  find  that,  on  their  part,  a  bet- 
ter feeling  towards  us  begins  to  prevail,  and  we 
hail  with  joy  every  indication  of  a  return  to 
those  cordial  feelings  by  which  their  fathers  and 
our  fathers  were  once  united  in  religious  fellow- 
ship. But  although  we  desire  to  cultivate  the 
most  kind  and  charitable  feelings  towards  them, 
we  do  not  conceive  that  the  harmony  of  our  So» 
ciety  would  be  promoted  by  a  re-union  at  this 
time,  unless  they  could  be  induced  to  desist  from 
that  spirit  of  religious  controversy  which  pro- 
duced the  separation  and  by  wbich  they  are  now 
disturbed. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  there 
are  among  them  many  sincere  and  devoted  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  who  are  burdened  and  distressed 
by  the  controversial  spirit  which  has  destroyed 
their  harmony.  To  these  we  would  willingly 
offer  a  quiet  asylum  whenever  they  can  come  to 
the  true  grounds  of  religious  union,  as  recently 
set  forth  in  our  columns,  viz :  "  Love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  :  the  effect  of  the  sanctifying 
and  redeeming  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

We  believe  that  the  Society  with  which  we 
have  united,  holds  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
as  revived  by  the  early  Friends,  in  much  greater 
purity  than  any  other  religious  body ;  aftd  al- 
though we  acknowledge  that  there  are  among  us 
many  weaknesses  and  deficiencies,  yet  we  have 
cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  brotherly  love 
that  generally  prevails,  and  we  trust  there  is 
among  many  of  our  members  an  encouraging 
growth  in  the  truth. 

■  Let  us  therefore  press  forward  in  the  path  of 
individual  duty,  not  meddling  unnecessarily 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  adhering 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  profession, 
and  the  support  of  our  christian  tesmonies  ;  then 
we  may  hope  there  will  yet  be  a  gathering  to 
that  standard  which,  in  former  times,  was  up- 
held by  our  worthy  predecessors. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

Among  the  many  good  things  in  the  variegated 
memoirs  of  Sidney  Smith,  is  the  following  : — 
"When  you  meet  with  neglect,  let  it  rouse  you  to 
exertion,  instead  of  mortifying  your  pride.  Set 
about  lessening  those  defects  which  expose  you 
to  neglect,  and  improve  those  excellences  which 
command  attention  and  respect.''  This  is  excel- 
lent advice. 
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It  has  been  our  practice  to  notice  the  Annual 
Reports  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Physician  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  whose  practical 
imggestions  in  the  treatment  of  Insanity  are  high- 
.y  appreciated  throughout  the  country.  Each 
oucceeding  report  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
30urse  of  treatment  pursued  in  this  excellent  in- 
stitution, where  the  straight  jacket  and  other  ap- 
oliances,  which  were  formerly  used  for  restraint, 
ire  now  entirely  abandoned.  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  15th  Annual  Report. 

The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital 
!  luring  the  year  was  399.    The  highest  number 
;  it  any  one  time  was  242 ;  the  lowest  was  223 ; 
ind  the  average  number  under  treatment  during 
'  he  whole  period  was  233. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  house  during  the 
f^ear  was  200 ;  and  the  number  of  females  was 
199.    The  highest  number  of  males  at  any  one 
ime  was  128;  and  of  females,  119.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  there  were  117  males  and 
106  females;  at  this  date  there  are  120  males 
'  md  110  females.    As  usual,  the  number  of  males 
i  las  generally  been  greatest;  but,  as  commonly 
liappens,  at  some  periods  during  this  year  there 
iave  been  more  females  than  males. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
ijhe  Hospital  has  been  steadily  filled,  and  often 
crowded  to  the  extreme  limit  that  prudence  would 
oermit.  Although  so  many  have  been  received,  it 
las  been  a  source  of  deep  and  constant  regret 
i,hat  our  accoram.odations  were  so  limited,  that 
we  were  compelled  to  decline  a  considerable 
number  who  were  suitable  subjecfs  for  treatment, 
imd  many  of  whom  presented  the  most  urgent 
jippeals  for  the  benefits  of  the  Institution, 

Of  the  patients  discharged  during  the  year ' 
1855,  were 


Cured 

101 

Much  improved 

13 

Improved  . 

23 

Stationary. 

11 

Died 

21 

Total 

109 

The  farm,  garden  and  green-house  continue  to 
occupy  the  patients  as  in  previous  years,  while 
die  work-shop  and  mechanical  department  fur- 
lish  employment  for  those  who  prefer  using  tools. 
On  the  subject  of  exercise,  in  the  treatment  of 
nsanity,  the  foUowing  judicious  remarks  are 
nade : — 

All  the  good  oliects  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
•egular  pliysical  exercise  and  labor  in  the  open 
lir,  botli  for  tlioso  whose  mental  integrity  is  un- 
rnpaired,  and  for  those  who  are  ijKsane,aro  hard- 
y  yet  anywhere  as  fully  recognized  and  nppreci- 
ited  as  they  should  be.    The  systematic  daily 


use  of  the  muscular  system  will  be  found  the 
best  means  of  preventing  most  of  that  nervous- 
ness, and  a  consider:ible  portion  of  those  varied 
forms  of  obscure  affections,  dependent  upon  de- 
ranged nervous  action,  so  common  in  the  higher 
stages  of  civilization  with  increasing  luxury  of 
living,  and  which  bring  in  their  train  such  loads 
of  wretchedness  and  discomfort,  and  embitter  so 
seriously  the  lives  of  many,  who,  to  a  careles3 
observer,  would  seem  to  possess  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  human  happiness. 

Evening  Entertainments  and  Instruction  of  the 
Patients. — The  eleventh  regular  course  of  lec- 
tures and  evening  entertainments  commenced  as 
early  in  the  season  as  the  room  could  be  used 
comfortably  by  so  large  an  audience,  and  will  be 
continued,  as  heretofore,  at  least  three  times  a 
week,  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  evenings  devoted  to  these  objects  in  the 
lecture  room,  in  the  last  course,  was  132,  and 
the  entertainments  were  varied  as  much  as  the 
means  at  our  command  would  permit. 

The  reading  to  the  patients  in  the  different 
wards  has  been  regularly  continued,  especially  in 
the  evenings,  with  various  means  of  amusement, 
as  well  as  instruction  in  some  branches  of  educa- 
tion. The  good  effects  of  all  these  means  are 
confirmed  by  daily  experience;  and  as  I  have  re- 
marked on  other  occasions,  no  money  is  more 
usefully  expended  than  that  whifh  is  applied  to 
procuring  the  means  for  the  pleasant  and  useful 
occupation  arid  amusement  of  the  patients,  for 
keeping  their  minds  in  a  proper  degree  of  activi- 
ty, and  for  breaking  up  that  listlessness  and  feel- 
ing of  monotony  which,  without  great  care,  are 
so  apt  to  be  manifested,  even  in  the  best  institu- 
tions for  the  insane.  In  the  organization  and  ar- 
rangement of  new  hospitals,  those  to  whom  this 
important  duty  is  eonfided  should  just  as  much 
see  to  the  provision  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
apparatus  and  means  of  different  kinds  for  the 
amusement,  occupation,  and  instruction  of  the 
patients,  as  a  part  of  their  treatment,  as  any- 
thing beyond  the  mere  food  required  for  their 
nourishment,  or  the  clothing  that  is  necessary 
tor  their  comfort. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution to  learn  that  the  appeal  which  has 
boen  made  for  the  increase  of  accommodations 
has  been  so  liberally  responded  to.  In  rclatioo 
to  thin  subject,  Dr.    Kirkbridc  informs  that 

The  amount  of  money  required  to  comploto  the 
work  is  S-50.000,  and  the  l^)ard  of  >lanagors 
have  resolved  to  commence  the  building  as  sovui 
as  $150,000  are  subscribed. 

Although  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
our  citizens  have  bo(  u  calloii  on,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  t(t  report  that  more  than  $127,000 
have  been  subscribed,  ami  that  a  deep  intorostin 
the  work,  and  au  uulightcucd  approciatioD  of  its 
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objects,  have  been  expressed  by  nearly  every  one 
whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject. 
Several  of  our  prominent  citizens,  when  applied 
to,  have  not  only  made  liberal  subscriptions,  but 
have  most  courteously  expressed  their  thanks  for 
having  an  opportunity  offered  them  to  aid  so 
truly  benevolent  a  work,  and  tendered  every  en- 
couragement for  its  zealous  prosecution.  Not  a 
few, have  greally  enlarged  their  original  subscrip- 
tions. Many  individuals,  who  have  either  been 
patients  in  the  institution  themselves,  or  have 
had  members  of  their  families  participating  in  its 
advantages,  have  manifested  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  new  Hospital,  and  their  efforts  to  excite 
the  sympathies  of  others  better  able  than  them- 
selves, to  give,  as  well  as  the  unsolicited  tenders 
of  small  sums  by  persons  in  very  limited  circum- 
stances, have  on  many  occasions  been  touching 
to  the  feelings  of  those  engaged  in  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions, and  offered  additional  proof  of  a  pre- 
vailing sympathy  with  the  views  which  led  to 
the  undertaking. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  sum  as  $127,000  has 
already  been  subscribed  to  this  object  by  269  in- 
dividuals, is  certainly  most  honorable  to  our 
community  and  encouraging  to  all  concerned. 
The  amount  now  tendered  is  made  up  of  four 
subscriptions  of  $5,000,  sixty  of  |l,bOO,  fifty- 
one  of  ^500,  nine  of  $300,  two  of  $250,  thirty- 
nine  of  $200,  two  of  ^150,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  of  $100  each. 

Having  before  me  every  day  the  most  convin- 
cing proofs  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
this  work,  and  compelled  to  listen  so  often  to 
claims  for  accommodations  we  do  not  possess, 
must  be  my  apology  for  again  urging  upon  you, 
and  through  you  upon  the  public,  the  earnest 
hope  that  no  circumstances  will  be  allowed  to  de- 
fer the  commencement  of  the  new  building  one 
day  later  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  There'are 
certainly  among  us  many  citizens  of  ample  means 
whose  benevolence  would  lead  them,  when  infor- 
med of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  at  once  not  only 
to  subscribe  the  $23,000  now  wanted  to  secure 
the  beginning  of  the  hospital,  but  afterwards  to 
furnish  the  $100,000  which  will  fit  it  to  be  occu- 
pied by  patients.  Once  begun,  it  will  not  stop; 
when  its  walls  have  been  raised  to  their  destined 
height,  and  the  noble  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing meet  the  eyes  of  our  citizens,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger but  that  the  feelings  which  secured  its 
commencement  will  provide  funds  for  its  com- 
pletion. 


RELIGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  earth,  is  as  follows :  Pagans,  676,000,- 
000  ;  Christians,  320,000,000;  Mohammedans, 
140,000,000  ;  Jews,  14,000,000.  Of  Chris- 
tians, there  are  170,000,000  Catholics; 
90,000,000  Protestants;  60,000,000  of  the 
Q-reek  Church. 


STEPHEN  GRELLET. 
[Continued  from  page  797  ] 

Separating,  for  a  time,  from  his  companion, 
William  Allen,  who  stopped  at  the  island  of 
Malta,  Stephen  Grellet  proceeded,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1819,  to  the  Continent,  His  first  desti- 
nation was  Italy.  He  very  providentially  ob- 
tained such  letters  to  one  of  the  principal  Car- 
dinals at  Rome,  that  he  enjoyed  extraordinary 
opportunities  for  the  objects  of  his  visit.  He 
was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and  condescen- 
sion, and  was  admitted  to  places  where  few,  if 
any,  strangers  had  ever  been  before.  On  one 
occasion,  in  going  through  a  convent,  he  admin- 
istered a  gentle  rebuke  to  some  of  the  nuns, 
who,  while  at  their  devotions,  looked  round  upon 
him  and  laughed, — perhaps  at  his  Quaker  garb. 
He  was  also  allowed  access  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  where  he  saw  the  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature,'^  proscribed  by  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius,  and  the  records  of  many  a  dark  deed  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  were  shut  out  from  the 
light.  These  volumes  of  records  he  saw  in  the 
vaults  of  the  building.  But  the  most  remarka- 
ble incident,  at  Rome,  was  his  interview  with 
the  Pope. 

Before  Pope  Pius  YIL,  stood  Stephen  Grellet, 
meek  with  Gospel  innocence,  but  strong  in  the 
purpose  of  an  uncorrupted  conscience,  and  a 
faith  that  rested  on  God.  The  Quaker  was 
courteously  received  by  the  Pope;  and,. after 
friendly  salutations,  spoke  freely  and  temperate- 
ly, as  his  custom  was,  about  evils  that  needed 
correction.  This  he  did  in  compliance  with  the 
Pope's  wishes.  He  referred  to  the  convents, 
the  general  state  of  education  in  the  country, 
the  restraints  upon  civil  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  coHScience,  and  the  condition  of  prisoners 
and  the  poor.  After  much  conversation  on  these 
subjects,  during  which  the  Pope,  who  appeared 
to  much  personal  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
discerning  stranger,  mentioned  various  exten- 
uating circumstances,  Stephen  Grellet  arose  to 
depart;  but,  before  going,  he  felt  moved  to  ad- 
dress the  Pope,  on  the  great  doctrines  and  du- 
ties of  religion.  He  meekly  but  faithfully 
preached  "Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,"  un- 
folding the  truths  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  Pope  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  strange  Quaker  minister,  with  solemn 
face  and  eyes  turned  to  the  ground;  and,  when 
the  address  was  concluded,  rising  from  his  seat, 
in  a  kind,  respectful  manner,  he  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  Lord  might  bless  and  protect 
Stephen  Grellet,  wherever  he  might  go.  Thus 
ended  a  solemn  and  interesting  interview  between 
Pio  Settimo,  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy, 
and  Stephen  Grellet,  the  Apostle  of  Burling- 
ton, the  records  of  which  will  only  be  unfolded 
at  the  great  day. 

From  Italy,  Friend  Grellet  proceeded  to  Ger- 
many, and  visited  Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  other 
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places.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  King  of 
Wurtemburg,  whose  wife,  the  sister  of  the  Km- 
peror  of  Russia,  had  lately  deceased.  From 
Germany,  he  journeyed  to  Geneva,  where  he  re- 
joined his  friend,  William  Allen,  and  where  both 
were  refreshed  at  private  meetings  with  some  of 
the  pastors  and  brethren.  Returniug  to  Eng- 
land, he  went,  with  his  old  fellow-traveller,  to 
Ireland,  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dub- 
lin;  after  which,  he  set  sail  for  America,  and 
reached  home  in  August,  1820,  having  been  ab- 
sent more  than  two  years. 

This  was  a  remarkable  excursion.  It  was, 
certainly,  among  the  longest  missionary  tours 
ever  taken  by  a  minister  of  Christ.  Its  incidents 
were  of  a  remarkable  character;  its  opportuni- 
ties of  usefulness  were  unusually  favored  by 
Providence  ;  and  the  impressions  made  by  per- 
sonal intercourse,  and  the  good  done  by  per- 
sonal labor,  will  make  it  memorable  to  the  end 
of  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Stephen  Grellet  felt 
that  duty  required  him  to  make  another  excur- 
sion on  the  continent  of  Ewrope,  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  the  glory  of  his  Master 


After  remaining  in  England  about 


a  yef 


he 


again  set  out  with  his  faithful  friend,  William 
Allen,  for  the  Continent.  Their  route  was  from 
Rotterdam,  through  Amsterdam,  Dusseldorf, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Wit- 
temburg,  Leipsic,  Hernhutt,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Augsburg,  Stuttgard,  at  which  latter  place  the 
travellers  separated.  Stephen  Grellet  proceeded 
through  Strasburgh  and  Geneva,  to  visit  the 
Waldenses.  The  Quaker  missionary  was 
gladly  received  by  these  witnesses  of  the  truth. 
Hemmed  in  by  mountain  ramparts,  and  protect- 
ed by  an  hereditary  name  of  faith,  virtue,  and 
suffering,  the  Waldenses  wefe  enjoying,  at  this 
time,  a  season  of  outward  repose.  They  needed, 
however,  the  sympathy  of  Christians  to  assist  in 
promoting  improvements  of  education  and  of  so- 
cial life  ;  and  the  kind  personal  interest  of  Ste- 
phen Grellet,  as  well  as  his  influence  in  calling 
the  attention  of  other  Friends  to  their  condition, 
had  an  encouraging  etlect  upon  this  isolated 
Christian  community. 

Passing  from  Turin  to  Bayonne,  in  France, 
Stephen  Grellet  and  W  illiam  Allen  again  met, 
and  travelled  together  into  Spain.  They  reached 
Madrid  in  February,  18)i3,  and  were  received 
with  burdensome  attentions.  The  King  had 
sent  messages  before  them  to  prevent  tlicir  being 
molested,  and  the  populace  came  in  throngs 
from  villages  to  see  the  persons  thus  honored. 
At  Madrid,  they  visited  all  tiic  public  institu- 
tions, and  sent  to  the  King  a  report,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  groat  amoutit  of  niondicity  in 
Spain,  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  tlie  state  of 
the  prisons,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
colonies.  They  wore  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  the  King  and  Queen,  which  lasted  about 


half  an  hour,  when  they  took  a  respectful  leave, 
"under  a  precious  feeling  of  the  support  of  their 
Divine  Master.''    From  Madrid  they  went  to 

I  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  to  visit  the  prisons  and 

I  other  public  institutions  of  those  cities ;  and,  hav- 
ing finished  their  labors  of  love,  they  returned 

;  through  Madrid,  Bayonne,  and  Paris,  to  Eng- 

!  land,  in  April,  1834. 

Before  his  return  home,  at  the  Yearly  fleet- 
ing of  Friends,  in  May,  Stephen  Grellet  had 
an  opportunity  fully  to  relieve  his  mind  ;  his 
communication  was  very  remarkable,  rising 
brighter  and  brighter  towards  the  close."  Wm. 
Allen  also  states  that,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting,  Stephen  rose  and  delivered  a  parting 
exhortation,  which  was  remarkably  solemn  and 
impressive  ;  to  some  he  addressed  the  language 
of  warning,  and  he  had  sweet  encouragement  for 
the  aged  and  for  the  tender-visited  minds.  In 
the  silence  at  the  close,  there  was  a  deep  feeling 
of  solemnity."  The  next  day,  at  a  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  "  dear  Stephen  spoke  in  a 
remarkable  manner — it  was  indeed  a  faithful 
communication.  We  felt  the  drawing  of  a  fa- 
ther's love,  and  after  a  time  of  silence,  Stephen 
knelt  in  supplication.  It  was  a  ftivorcd  op- 
portunity." This  was  the  last  time  that  Stephen 
Grellet  met  his  English  brethren  in  public.  He 
never  visited  Enghmd  again.  He  sailed  for 
Philadelphia  in  July,  and  reached  home  in  Au- 
gust, 1834. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1834,  he  re- 
mained at  home,  with  the  exception  of  visits  to 
neighboring  meetings,  until  1837,  when  he  vis- 
ited Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1838,  he  went  to 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  and  again  in  1842 ; 
in  1839,  to  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  ;  in 
1843,  to  Maryland  ;  and  in  1846,  to  New  York 
and  Maryland.  After  this,  his  physical  iufirmi- 
tfes  did  not  allow  him  to  go  far  from  home,  and 
he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  that  revered  his  character 
and  his  works.  Although  not  so  much  in  public 
as  in  former  years,  he  was  not  idle.  He  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  (he  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  endeavored  to  improve  tlie  sin- 
gularly favored  opportunities  which  he  hud  en- 
joyed of  forming  acquaintances  in  almost  every 
European  kingdom.  During  his  four  visits  to 
Europe,  he  is  believed  to  have  visited  every 
country  on  the  (\>ntinent,  except  perliaps  Por- 
tugal and  Oenniark.  Such  a  nuin  liad  a  Euro- 
pean fame  ;  and  a  letter  from  Stephen  Grellet 
was  a  passport  even  to  kings  and  dignitaries  of 
kingdoms. 


FIRST  RICE  rr.ANTKD  IN  S.  CAROLINA. 
In  l(i!)4,  n  vessel  froiw  Mad.ngnscar,  in  dis- 
tress, p\it  itito  Charleston  harbor,  the  rapf.iin  of 
which  gave  some  rough  rice,  (which  wms  in  the 
cook's  bag  on  board,)  to  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith,  who  planted  it  in  a  moist  spot  in  his  gar- 
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den,  (now  Longitude  Lane  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton;) the  proceeds  he  distributed  among  his 
friends,  and  in  a  few  years  after  rice  became  one 
of  the  staple  productions  of  the  colony." 

Tierces 
of  Rice: 

In  1851,  Received  at  Charleston,  135,691 
"  "      Savannah  35,600 

171,291 

"Value  in  dollars,  about  3|  millions. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  New  Mexico,  gives  a  picture  of  wes- 
tern life,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  "Friends^  Intelligencer:'^ 

Los  Yegas,  New  Mexico,  Jan.  1st,  1856. 

My  dear  Cousin,  I  have  been  living 

in  this  place  about  two  and  a-half  months,  and 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  here  this  win- 
ter. I  am  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  B.  The  store 
and  dwelling  are  under  the  same  roof :  the  build- 
ing is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  one  story 
high  and  built  of  mud,  though  very  comfortable 
and  pleasant.  All  the  houses  here  are  built  of 
mud,  made  into  large  blocks  and  baked  in  the 
sun;  they  are  generally  one  story  high.  In  fact, 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  towns,  and  only  three 
or  four  two  story  houses.  The  houses  are  very 
comfortable,  and  if  you  were  inside  of  this  one 
without  seeing  the  outride,  you  would  not  know 
but  that  it  was  a  brick  house.  The  fire  places 
are  the  grand  feature  of  the  building,  generally 
situated  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  in  the  shape 
of  a  concave  arch;  they  are  also  made  of  mud, 
generally  washed  with  yellow;  the  chimney  is  built 
inside  the  room,  and  the  wood  is  put  07t  end, 
leaning  against  the  back;  as  the  draught  is  ex- 
cellent, they  make  the  most  comfortable  fire  imjr- 
ginable.  Three  weeks  ago,  I  returned  from  a 
trip  down  the  Rio  Abateo  (as  they  call  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Rio  Grande)  to  Albuquerque;  it  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here. 
I  went  on  mule  back.  I  rode  the  first  day  fifty- 
five  miles,  and  the  second  about  thirty,  which 
brought  me  to  Santa  Fee.  This  is  the  capital 
of  the  Territory,  and  a  very  stirring  place,  as  it  is 
the  New  York  of  the  country,  I  left  here  on  the 
third  day,  with  a  guide,  who,  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  brandy  bottle,  soon  became  excited, 
and  spurred  on  at  a  fast  gait.  After  riding  thir- 
ty miles,  my  mule  gave  out,  and  as  it  was  dusk, 
and  we  were  in  a  bad  Indian  country,  I  left  the 
mule,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  mounted  behind 
my  companion,  and  off  we  started,  being  now 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  his  house, 
which  we  could  have  reached  in  three  hours; 
but,  alas !  he  had  lost  the  road,  so  that,  after 
riding  two  hours,  we  arrived  again  where  we  had 
left  the  mule.  I  then  wanted  to  saddle  it  and 
start  alone,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  it,  so  off 


we  again  started,  following  the  streams  up  into 
the  mountains,  instead  of  following  them  down  ; 
also  pursuing  our  own  tracks,  which  we  made 
but  a  few  minutes  before.  I  forgot  to  say,  there 
were  about  six  inches  of  snow  when  we  left 
Santa  Fee,  and  it  was  still  snowing  hard;  I  could 
not  persuade  him  to  go  any  direct  course,  but  as 
I  was  getting  very  cold,  he  consented  to  make  a 
fire,  and  stop  awhile.  In  about  an  hour  he  was 
sober  enough  to  know  where  we  were,  so  we  sad- 
dled up,  and  in  two  hours  came  to  a  little  Indian 
town,  not  four  miles  from  where  we  got  lost. 
Next  day  we  went  on  and  arrived  at  last  in 
Albuquerque.  On  my  way,  I  passed  through 
several  Pueblo  villages;  their  houses  are  much 
like  the  Mexican,  except  much  cleaner,  and  in- 
stead of  having  a  front  door,  you  climb  up  a  lad- 
der, and  let  yourself  through  a,  trap-door  into  the 
house.  These  Indians  are  good  farmers  and 
housekeepers,  and  are  the  best  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Their  wine  making  was  quite  in- 
teresting; they  make  a  large  tub  out  of  an  ox- 
hide, into  which  they  put  their  fruit,  then  get  in 
themselves,  and  squeeze  the  juice  out.  Of  course 
it  is  sweet.  Another  novelty  is,  the  way  the 
Mexicans  tie  their  asses,  which  they  use  to 
pack  loads  of  all  kinds  on.  All  the  lower  class 
of  Mexicans  wear  a  blanket,  instead  of  a  coat; 
well,  when  they  want  t@  tie  their  animals,  they 
get  off,  and  throw  their  blankets  over  the  head 
of  the  animal,  and  the  poor  beast  will  stand 'still 
all  day.  This  is  a  great  stock  raising  country, 
and  we  frequently  see  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the 
amount  of  from  four  to  eighteen  thousand.  I 
have  seen  ten  thousand  sheep  herded  by  a  little 
boy,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and 
four  or  five  dogs,  who  look  after  their  charge 
with  great  care. 

It  is  very  lonesome  here,  for  I  have  nothing 
to  read,  nor  any  acquaintances  of  my  age;  but  I 
think  the  Dr.  will  soon  fit  out  an  expedition  for 
the  Camanchees,  and  if  he  does,  1  shall  make  one 
of  the  party.  The  trade  is  for  mules,  of  which 
they  have  great  numbers.  At  least  once  a  year 
they  go  to  the  lower  country,  and  drive  away 
some  hundreds  and  even  thousands,  from  the 
large  Haciendas,  where  there  are  sometimes  ten 
thousand  animals  owned  by  one  man.  They 
never  have  to  feed  their  stock,  as  they  live  out 
all  winter.  They  count  them  once  a  year,  col- 
lect the  missing  ones,  brand  the  young  ones,  and 

then  turn  them  loose,  with  herders  

Your  cousin,  M.  C.  F. 

In  front  of  St  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome,  stands 
an  obelisk  124  feet  high.  It  was  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  by  order  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Caligula,  where  it  lay  partly  buried  in  the  earth, 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  laid  down,  till  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  Pope 
Sextus  v.,  by  the  help  of  forty  one  strong  pieces 
of  machinery,  eight  hundred  men,  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  horses,  in  eight  days  succeeded 
ia  getting  it  out  of  the  ground ;  but  it  took  four 
months  more  to  remove  it  fifty  or  sixty  rods  far- 
ther, to  its  present  situation. 

When  they  had  at  length  reached  the  spot, 
the  grand  difficulty  was  to  raise  it.  They  erect- 
ed a  pedestal  or  foot  piece,  shaped  like  four  lions, 
for  it  to  rest  on  ;  and  by  means  of  powerful  ma- 
chines and  many  strong  ropes  and  tackles,  they 
placed  the  bottom  of  it  on  the  pedestal.  Then 
they  began  with  their  machinery,  to  raise  it. 
But  when  it  was  nearly  up,  so  that  it  would 
almost  stand,  the  ropes,  it  is  said,  had  stretched 
so  much  more  than  the  master  workman  expected, 
that  it  would  go  no  further. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Fontana,  the  master 
workman,  had  forbid  all  talking,  and  they  now 
stood  holding  upon  the  tackles  so  silently  that 
you  might  have  heard  a  whisper.  Suddenly  an 
English  sailor  cried  out,  "  Wet  the  ropes." 
This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done  ;  when, 
to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  everybody,  the 
ropes  shrank  just  enough  to  raise  the  obelisk  to 
its  place,  where  it  has  now  stood  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years ;  and  where  it  may  perhaps 
continue  to  stand  many  thousand  years,  unless 
an  earthquake  should  shake  it  down. 

Dr.  Wm.  a.  Alcott. 


For  Friends'  Intellisencer. 
Barclay  Mills,  Whiteside  Co.  111.  1 
Second  month  7,  1856.  j 

Wm.  W.  Moore,  Esteemed  Friend : — As  thy 
editorial  of  the  J 9th  ultimo  may  beget  some 
inquiries  amongst  Friends  who  may  be  desirous 
to  emigrate  to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  great 
West,  to  procure  homes  for  themselves,  and  may 
be  for  their  children.  Such  Friends  have  always 
had  my  tenderest  sympathy,  lest  in  their  desire 
to  procure  temporal  homes,  they  may  be  induced 
to  leave  Friends,  and  perhaps  their  Father's 
house,  some  I  fear  to  return  no  more.  I  desire 
that  no  Friend,  young  or  old,  may  attempt  to 
emigrate  West  until  they  have  well  turned  the 
fleece,  and  thereby  become  satisfied  that  such  re- 
moval has  the  royal  signet  affixed  thereto,  that 
they  may  move  in  the  light — and  then  a  blessing 
will  attend  such  removal. 

There  are  many  solitary  f^imilies  of  Friends 
scattered  through  the  Western  prairies,  who  have 
been  from  amongst  Friends  for  many  years  past, 
who  seem  in  most  cases  to  have  sold  their  birth 
right,  being  far  separated  from  any  body  of 
Friends;  yet  there  have  been  some  of  those  isolated 
ones  (wlu)  even  did  not  know  where  their  yight 
of  membership  was,)  that  have  written  to  the 
overseers  of  our  monthly  meeting  to  bo  united 
to  society,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been, 
and  in  others  they  have  been  too  rcmoto  for 
Friends  to  visit  them.  From  this  view  of  things, 
I  concur  with  theo  that  it  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, thiit  Friends  immigrating  to  Illinois  f  hould 


try  to  procure  homes  either  near  a  Friends'  meet- 
ing, or  to  locate  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  so- 
ciety gathering.  I  have  been  a  pioneer  and  can 
speak  from  experience.  I  have  digressed  from 
my  first  intention  in  writing  to  thee,  which  was 
to  give  thee  a  little  kind  of  directory  for  Friends 
(if  any  inquiries  should  be  made,)  and  to  advise 
the  plan  of  Friends  forming  little  colonies  of 
those  desirous  to  remove,  and  to  move  in  a  body, 
and  to  purchase  their  land  in  a  body  and  divide 
it  to  suit  themselves;  by  this  means  they  might 
settle  more  compactly,  and  possibly,  obtain  a  lot 
of  timber  for  each  family,  which  is  becoming 
quite  an  object  in  this  prairie  country.  I  will 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  give  a  directory  from 
Chicago  to  each  of  the  settlements  of  Friends  in 
the  north  part  of  this  State.  From  Chicago  by 
Kailroadto  Lasalle,  thence  by  private  conveyance, 
sixteen  miles  to  Clear  Creek  Meeting,  via  Mount 
Palatine,  which  is  ten  miles  from  Lasalle  and 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  settlement  of  Friends. 
Those  Friends  are  mostly  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Maryland.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Rail 
Road  passes  near  those  Friends  in  Mercer  and 
Henry  counties.  From  Chicago  by  the  Chicago 
and  Galena  Union  Rail  Road,  to  Winnebago 
Station,  to  find  the  settlement  of  Friends  in 
Winnebago  County,  which  settlement  is  about 
four  miles  south  of  that  Station,  near  Elida  Post- 
Office  Winnebago  County.  Any  one  wishing  in- 
formation from  that  place  might  address  Wesley 
John  ;  and  those  desiring  information  from  Clear 
Creek  settlement  might  address  William  M. 
Price,  Mount  Palatine,  Putnam  Co.,  III.,  who 
would  cheerfully  respond.  And  from  Chicago 
to  this  place,  take  Chicago  and  Galena  Air  Line 
Rail  Road  to  Sterling,  in  Whiteside  Co.,  nine 
miles  from  this  place.  There  are  some  families  of 
Friends  in. and  near  Sterling  from  Ohio,  those  in 
Winnebago  Co.  are  from  Pennsylvania. 

Any  letters  addressed  to  me  by  any  Friends 
will  be  cheerfully  answered  where  I  have  the 
ability. 

The  price  of  land  in  these  various  neighbor- 
hoods will  vary  ;  for  unimproved  land,  from  seven 
to  fifteen  dollars,  and  for  improved,  from  ten 
dollars  to  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  dollars  per 
acre,  according  to  the  improvements.  In  those 
settlements  on  Rock  River,  there  are  good  springs 
of  limestone  water,  and  plenty  of  limestone 
quarries;  the  land  is  rolling  and  free  from  stone, 
except  in  the  creek  and  Jviver  bluffs,  and  water 
power  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Rock- 
ibrd.  Sterling  and  l>ixon  are  flourishing  towns  of 
from  1700  to  TiOOO  inhabitants  each.  The  land 
in  and  near  Clear  Oeok  settlement  is  more  level, 
and  springs  and  stone  n^t  s<i  alnind;int.  but  the 
bodies  of  timber  and  tlu^  prairies  are  both  larger, 
and  perhaps  there  may  be  more  timber. 

Pini^  lumber  i«  now  brouiilit  in  in  abundance 
on  the  Rail  Roads  to  the  ditlerent  5talions,  so 
that  we  do  niu  need  so  nnicli  tiinbored  land. 
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Stoue  coal  is  i:i  abuudance  near  to  Clear  Creek 
settlement.  None  nearer  than  forty  miles  to  the 
settlements  ou  llock  liiver,  but  it  is  brought 
plentifully  on  the  cars.  J.  M.  Wilson. 


THE  NEW  EXODUS.* 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Ey  fire  and  cloud,  across  the  desert  sand, 

And  throu:i;h  the  parted  waves, 
From  their  long  bondage,  with  an  out-stretched  hand, 

God  led  the  Hebrew  slaves  ! 

Dead  as  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch, 

As  Egypt's  statutes  cold. 
In  the  adytum  of  the  sacred  book 

Now  stands  that  marvel  old. 

<'  Lo,  God  is  great  !"  the  simple  Moslem  says. 

We  seek  the  ancient  date, 
Turn  the  dry  scroll,  and  make  that  living  phrase 

A  dead  one  :  "  God  was  great  !" 

And,  like  the  Coptic  monks  by  Mousa's  wells, 

We  dream  of  wonders  past. 
Vague  as  the  tales  the  wandering  Arab  tells. 

Each  drowsier  than  the  last. 

0  fools  and  blind  !    Above  the  Pyramids 

Stretches  once  more  that  hand, 
And  tranced  E^ypt,  from  her  stony  lids, 

Flings  back  her  veil  of  sand. 

And  morning-smitten  Memnon,  singing,  wakes, 

And,  listening  by  his  Nile, 
O'er  Ammon's  grave  and  awful  visage  breaks 

A  sweet  and  human  smile. 

Not,  as  before,  with  hail  and  fire,  and  call 

Of  death  for  midnight  graves, 
But  in  the  stillness  of  tlie  noonday,  fall 

The  fetters  of  the  slaves. 

No  longer  through  the  Red  Sea,  as  of  old, 

The  bondmen  walk  dry  shod  ; 
Through  human  hearts,  by  love  of  Him  controlled. 

Runs  now  that  path  of  God  ! 


THE  MOTHERLESS. 

God  help  and  shield  the  motherless, 

The  stricken,  bleeding  love — 
For  whom  there  gushes  no  rich  fount 

Of  deep  and  deathless  love  ! 
The  saddest  titles  grief  confers — 

For  who  so  lone  as  they, 
Upon  whose  path  a  mother's  love 

Sheds  not  its  holy  ray  ? 

No  gentle  form  above  them  bends 

To  sooth  tie  couch  of  pain — 
No  voice  so  fond  as  hers,  essays 

To  calm  the  feverish  brain. 
O,  other  tongues  may  whisper  love 

In  accents  soft  and  mild  ; 
But  none  on  earth  so  pure  as  that 
•      A  mother  bears  her  child  ! 

Judge  kindly  of  the  motherless — 

A  weary  lot  is  theirs, 
And  oft  the  heart  the  gayest  seems, 

A  load  of  sorrow  bears. 
No  faithful  voice  directs  their  steps, 

Or  bids  them  onward  press. 

And  if  they  gang  a  kennin  wrang,'- 

God  help  the  motherless  ! 

*Oue  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  items  of  Eastern  news 
ifl  the  statement  that  slavery  has  been  formally  and  totally  abol- 
ished in  Egypt. 


And  when  the  sinful  and  the  frail, 

The  tempted  and  the  tried. 
Unspotted  one  !  shall  cross  thy  path, 

O  spurn  them  not  aside. 
Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  hai'.st  been 

With  trials  even  less — 
And  when  thy  lips  would  vent  leproach, 

Think,  tkei/  were  motherless  I 

A  blessing  on  the  motherless, 

Where'er  they  dwell  on  earth, 
Within  the  home  of  childhood. 

Or  at  the  stranger's  hearth  ? 
Blue  be  the  sky  above  their  heads, 

And  bright  the  sun  within, 
0  God  protect  the  motherless, 

And  keep  them  free  from  sin. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  HORN  COMBS. 

But  few  of  our  readers  are  aware^  perhaps,  of 
the  amount  of  labor  required  to  manufacture 
horn  combs,  and  the  kind  of  material  from  which 
they  are  wrought.  The  butcher,  after  killing  a 
steer,  sends  the  hide  to  the  tanner  or  those  who 
purchase  for  him,  and  from  them  the  comb  maker 
obtains  the  horns  and  hoofs,  paying  so  much  a 
hundred  for  them.  In  this  city,  Ed.  War- 
ner, Gr.  Gr.  Miller,  Wm.  Severns,  Henry  Rit- 
tenhouse  and  one  or  two  others  are  engaged 
quite  extensively  in  this  business,  and  the  follow- 
ing mode  is  adopted  to  make  beautiful  combs 
from  crooked  horns  and  unsightly  hoofs : — The 
horns,  when  taken  to  the  factory,  have  the  tips 
sawed  off,  which  tips  are  sold  to  the  um'brcUa 
and  cane  manufacturers.  If  the  comb  to  be 
made  is  a  back  one,  for  children,  the  horn  is 
sawed  spirally,  by  hand  ;  if  straight  combs,  the 
horn  is  cut  from  end  to  end,  after  which  they 
are  placed  in  cold  water  to  soak,  and  after  remain- 
ing there  for  some  time,  are  removed  and  scraped 
with  steel  scrapers.  The  pressman  then  takes 
them  in  hand,  and  after  boiling  them  in  water 
or  sperm  oil,  places  them  in  a  press  composed  of 
iron  boxes,  heated  with  charcoal,  and  when  the 
horns  are  flattened,  they  are  cut  with  shears  into 
the  proper  size  for  combs. 

From  this  room  they  go  into  the  manufactur- 
ing department,  and  after  being  soaked  again, 
are  shaved  down  to  the  proper  thickness  for 
twinning  or  cutting  the  teeth.  The  machine  for 
cutting  the  teeth  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
complicated.  The  horn  is  placed  upon  a  moderate- 
ly heated  bed  under  the  tooth  cutter,  and  at 
each  pressing  down  of  the  lever  the  piece  of 
horn  is  cut  into  two  combs.  They  are  then  ta- 
ken out  and  pulled  apart  while  warm,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  maker,  who  grails  them  or 
shapes  the  teeth,  after  which  they  go  to  the  fin- 
isher, who  smooths  them  by  rubbing  the  suiface 
with  powdered  brick,  obtained  from  Bath,  Eog- 
land. 

After  being  carefully  washed,  the  stainer  takes 
them  in  hand,  and  with  a  chemical  preparation, 
spots  them  according  to  his  own  fancy,  which 
spots  are  brought  out  after  the  comb  has  been 
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placed  in  a  dye  made  of  Nicaragua  wood.  The 
dye  having  the  most  powerful  effect  on  the  part 
chemically  prepared,  the  comb  is  made  to  assume 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  tortoise  shell.  The 
combs  are  then  placed  in  the  sun,  and  after  being 
thoroughly  dried  are  polished.  The  combs  are 
not  yet  ready  for  sale,  as  they  have  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  bender,  who,  after 
heating  them  on  an  iron  plate,  ties  them  upon  a 
block,  fashioned  into  the  shape  desirable  for  the 
comb  to  assume.  They  are  then  placed  in  the 
hands  of  girls,  who  give  them  the  finishing  touch 
by  oiling  and  wiping  them  carefully,  when  they 
are  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  packer,  who  puts 
them  in  packages  for  the  market. 

The  sole  of  the  hoof  is  cut  out  and  manufac- 
tured in  pocket  combs,  and  the  upper  part  at  the 
hoof,  after  going  through  the  same  process  of  the 
horn,  is  turned  into  combs  of  various  kinds. 
The  clippings  from  the  horns  and  hoofs  are  sold 
to  the  burners,  who  manufacture  them  into  pot- 
ash and  Prussian  blue. 

Notwithstanding  many  of  the  combs  are  sold  j 
as  low  as  eight  cents  per  dozen,  each  one  has  to  j 
pass  through  nine  or  ten  distinct  processes  and  I 
new  hands,  each  time,  before  they  are  ready  for  ' 
the  market,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  rapidity  , 
with  which  they  are  made  that  any  profit  can  be  { 
realized  upon  the  manufacture.  j 


SENSE    OF    HEARING   IN    THE   LOWER  TRIBES 
OP  CREATION. 

In  some  shell-fish,  the  ear  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty ;  and  even  the  lowest  have  at  least  one 
or  more  tiny  chambers,  in  which  to  catch  the 
faintest  sounds,  and  a  special  nerve  to  carry  it  to 
their  imperfect  mind.  A  thunderclap  frightens 
the  lobster  to  death;  and  the  pirates  of  the 
North  used  to  threaten  the  fishermen  with  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  which  would  kill  their  rich 
freight  in  a  moment,  and  render  it  unfit  for 
market.  Locusts  hear  each  other,  for  their 
strange  call  invites  the  female,  and  is  always 
accepted.  Ants,  also,  are  not  devoid  of  such  a 
sense.  When  the  termites  are  busy,  building 
their  gigimtic  houses,  watchmen  are  seen  to  stand 
from  distance  to  distance.  Every  two  minutes, 
with  truly  marvellous  ajtprcciation  of  time,  they 
strike  their  tiny  tongue  against  the  hollow  wall. 
Instantly  a  loud  hissing  is  heard,  uttered  by  the 
laborers  all  over  the  vast  building ;  and  with 
double  zeal  and  renewed  vigor,  they  work,  in 
passago  and  chamber.  The  proud  soldier  sentinel 
looks  carefully  round,  to  see  that  all  are  duly  em- 
ployed, waits  his  appointed  time,  and  then 
repeats  the  curious  warning. — Puina'ni  s Maga- 
zine. 


BaILY  REPENTANCE. — TilOSO   who  put  off  ro- 

pentanco  till  another  day,  have  a  day  more  to  re- 
pent of,  and  a  day  less  to  repent  in. 


OPPOSITION  TO  INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

We  live  in  better  times  than  our  forefathers ; 
times  of  more  enlightenment  and  public  candor 
in  examining  into  the  claims  of  discoveries  and 
inventions,  and  in  awarding  their  authors  that 
honor  and  remuneration  which  they  so  justly 
deserve.  It  is  sorrowful  to  reflect  upon  the  suf- 
ferings which  ancient  inventors  endured  for 
those  heaven-born  gifts  which  now  command  so 
much  admiration.  Roger  Bacon  was  forbidden 
to  lecture,  and  when  sixty  four  years  of  age  was 
imprisoned  in  his  cell  for  ten  years,,  for  the  of- 
fence of  making  concave  and  convex  glasses,  the 
camera  obscura,  and  burning  glasses.  Galileo 
was  also  imprisoned  for  his  discoveries  in  astron- 
omy, and  good  evidence  of  his  being  put  to  the 
torture  secretly  for  publishing  his  opinions,  is 
not  wanting.  Guttemburg  and  Faust,  the  in- 
ventors of  printing,  were  looked  upon  as  having 
sold  themselves  to  Satan,  and  were  regarded  with 
suspicion.  We  might  present  a  long  list  of 
martyrs  to  science,  discovery  and  invention,  but 
time  and  space  would  fail  us.  We  rejoice  that 
the  days  of  such  persecutions  and  trials  are  gone 
past  forever.  Still  there  may  be  many  persons 
living  in  our  day,  who  are  imbued  with  preju- 
dices against  new  projects  and  new  discoveries, 
and  may  be  given  to  the  habit  of  sneering  at 
new  improvements  in  machinery,  especially  if 
made  by  inventors  not  engaged  in  the  line  of 
business  which  the  machinery  is  designed  to  im- 
prove and  advance.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
such  prejudices  are  not  uncommon  in  factory 
and  workshop,  but  they  are  wrong — very  wrong. 

A  machinist  is  liable  to  sneer  at  an  invention 
made  by  a  weaver,  if  it  relates  to  a  tool  j  and  a 
weaver  to  sneer  at  that  of  an  engineer,  if  it 
relates  to  a  loom.  These  trade  prejudices  are 
perfectly  natural,  for  the  machinist  may  well 
consider  that  a  weaver  cannot  be  very  conver- 
sant with  lathes  and  drills;  and  the  weaver  may 
well  exclaim,  "  whnt  docs  an  engineer  know 
about  the  loom  V  This  is  natural,  we  say,  but 
not  alsvays  correct.  The  man  who  is  accu.vtomed 
to  work  on  one  branch  of  business  becomes  hab- 
ituated to  its  very  defects,  and,  in  a  measure,  in- 
sensible or  blind  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  stranger  to  that  business,  if  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  is  more  ready  to  notice  such  de- 
fects, and  to  plan  and  labor  to  make  improve- 
ments. This  is  perhaps  not  a  general  rule,  but 
it  has  Inppenod  in  very  many  inst-;\ncos.  Ark- 
wriglit  was  a  barber,  yet  ho  invented  a  most 
valuable  improvement  in  cotton  spinning  ma- 
chinery. Whitney  was  not  n  maker  of  cotton  ma- 
chines when  he  invented  tlio  saw-gin.  (^art- 
wright,  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom,  was  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman.  Forsyth,  the  invoi  tor 
of  the  percussion  lock  for  firearms  wa8  a  Fresby- 
terian  minister;  and  the  Kev.  K.  Uurt,  of  M;»n- 
chester,  Conn.,  was  the  invcutor  of  the  first 
American  check  loom.    Wo  could  proMota  long 
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list  of  inventors  who  have  made  valuable  improve- 
ments on  machines  entirely  out  of  their  own  line 
of  business.  In  view  of  these  facts,  let  us  say  to 
every  man,  banish  every  thought  of  prejudice 
against  any  new  invention  that  may  be  brought 
under  your  consideration,  no  matter  who  its  au- 
thor may  be.  Examine  the  invention;  do  so 
carefully,  and  then  candidly  judge  of  its  merits 
and  demerits — ^judgeiton  its  own  account  alone, 
for  many  good  improvements  have  been  prevent- 
ed, for  years,  from  finding  their  way  into  .gene- 
ral use,  simply  because  of  prejudice  in  examining 
into  their  merits.- — Scientijic  American. 

Education.— Education  does  not  commence 
with  the  alphabet:  it  begins  with  a  mother's 
look,  a  father's  nod  of  approbation,  or  sign  of  re- 
proof, with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand, 
or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbearance,  with  a 
hand-full  of  flowers  in  the  green  and  daisy  mea- 
dow, with  bird's  nests  admired  but  not  touched: 
with  humming-bees,  and  glass  bee-hives:  with 
pleasant  walks  m  shady  lanes,  and  with  thoughts 
that  are  uttered  in  sweet  and  kindly  tones, 
and  words  that  mature  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to 
deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the  perception  of  all  good, 
in  God  himself. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  held  at  $7  for  standard 
brands,  but  mixed  brands  are  still  offered  $6  75  per 
bbl.  Sales  for  home  consumption  at  $7  25  a  $8  50  for 
common  and  extra  brands.  Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $5. 
Corn  Meal  is  held  at  $3  12  per  barrel. 

Grain. —  Wl^{;at — prices  are  entirely  nominal — $1  55 
a  $1  60  is  offered  for  good  red,  and  $1  70  a  $1  75  for 
good  white.  Rye  is  dull;  sales  in  store  at  $!•  Corn 
is  in  better  demand ;  sales  of  new  yellow  at  58  a  60c. 
Oats  are  dull  at  40c.  pe.  bushel. 

Cattle  Market. — The  arrivals  at  Torbert's  Ave- 
-nne  Drove  Yard  were  as  follows: — Bedf  Cattle,  600; 
Siieep,  5000;  Hogs,  400;  Cows  and  Calves,  100.  Beeves 
sold  at  from  $8  lo  $11  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  at  $1  50  to 
$6  25  per  head.  Hogs  at  $6  25  to  $8  75.  Cows,  and 
Calves  from  $25  to  $80. 


rrHE  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm 
i    of  Parrish  &  Hough,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation. 

'I'he  business  will  be  settled  by  Saml.  &  Wm.  D. 
Parrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Third  streets. 

Fhiladelphiay  12 mo.  3\st.  1 855. 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  the  tirm  of  Parrisn  &  Bradshaw,  lor 
transacting  the  vVALli  P  A.PER  business,  and  would 
respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  the  store  n.  e.  corner  of 
TuniD  and  Arch  streets,  we  are  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  for  Papering  Dwellings,  Stores,  Halls, 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  every  style,  in  city  or  coun- 
try, with  despatcli  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Personal  attention  given,  and  careful  experienced 
workmen  employed,  i?  riends'  Marriage  Certificates 
for  meetings,  or  private  houses,  beautifully  engraved 
on  parchment,  also  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  T.  BRADSHAW. 

rhilada.,  Imo.  \st.  1856. 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 

Janney's  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  .       .       .  $2  OCI 

Janney's  Life  of  George  Fox,         .       .       .  1  721 

Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Jesse  Kersey,     .       ,  561 

Review,  &c.,  by  William  Gibbons,         .       .  50I 

No  Cross  no  Crown,      .....  42! 

Familiar  Letters,  by  Ann  Wilson,          .       .  5OI 

Memoirs  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,      ,       .  371 

Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  &c.,       .       ,       ,  25'> 

Janney's  Middle  Ages,           ....  25'i 

Memoirs  of  David  Ferris,     ....  25' 

Evidences  of  Practical  Religion,     ...  6!' 

Letter  to  Joseph  Parrish  and  his  Reply,  •  .  6' 
An  Essay  on  the  True  Grounds  of  Religious 

Union,  by  S.  M.  Janney,         .       .       .  6'' 

A  liberal  discount  to  those  who  buy  to  sell. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

2d  mo.  23— 3t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 


A FRIEND  wishes  a  home  in  a  Friends'  family,  as 
Teacher  of  the  English  bra'nches.  Address  C.  L., 
care  of  Wm.  W.  Moore,  100  S.  Fifth  Si. 
2d  mo.  23— St. 


G^  E.XESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  Y0R\ 
J  GIRLS. —It  is  intended  to  commence  the  first  [ 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the  - 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  at  , 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of  ' 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rods 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  iree  of  chc^rge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachers, 
will  pay  every  attention  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 

STEPHEN  COX,  Principal, 
2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N-  Y. 

r^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

11^  The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commeuce  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  next,  and 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  CoatesviUe,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branches, 
comprising  a  thorough  Enalish  education,  will  be 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus,  will  be  delivered.  The  terms  are  $41  00 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  use  of  books 
$1  50,  drawing  $3  00.  No  exira  charges.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  9th,  1856—-  n.  Principal. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Young 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attleboro,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giving  lull  particulars,  inquire 
of  Joshua  Richardson  as  above,  until  the  first  of 
Third  Month,  after  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 
1st  mo.  26th,  1856— 6w. 

Merrihew&  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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MEMOIR  OF  HARRIET  J.  MOORE. 
Continued  from  page  803. 
Letter  to  Amos  and  Caroline  Willetts,  after  her  re- 
turn from  Westbury  Quarter. 

Fhiladelphia,  11th  mo.  1th,  1849. 

•'My  dear  Friends, — I  should  do  injustice 
to  you,  after  sharing  so  largely  in  your  hospitality 
and  kindness,  as  well  as  to  my  own  feelings,  did 
I  omit  to  give  you  an  evidence  of  our  affection- 
ate remembrance  since  returning  home.  Our 
transit  from  city  to  city  was  quick  and  pleasant. 
The  weather  was  fine;  and  to  crown  all,  in 
the  retrospect  of  our  visit  the  mind  was  peaceful. 
Our  home  feels  very  sweet,  and  the  warm  greet- 
ing of  kindreds  and  friends  is  truly  precious. 

^'  In  the  contemplation  of  the  many  mercies  and 
favors  conferred  upon  us,  the  language  arises  : 
'What  shall  we  render  unto  our  gracious  Bene- 
factor for  all  his  benefits  r  J  t  continues  to  be 
the  desire  of  my  heart,  not  to  keep  bark  any 
thing  that  may  be  called  for;  feeling  too,  that 
after  all  it  is  a  mercy  that  He  accepts  our  im- 
perfect services  and  so  richly  rewards  for  every 
gacrifice. 

"Our  Quarterly  Meeting  has  just  passed. 
When  the  state  of  Society  is  brought  into  view, 
particularly  in  our  Select  Quarterly  Meetings, 
sadness  and  suffering  are  often  my  allotment: 
because,  in  this  department,  I  look  for  more.  1 
want  us  to  be  in  that  state  the  disciples  were 
formerly  ;  when,  being  assembled,  and  the  doors 
shut,  (all  who  had  not  followed  him  being  ex- 
cluded,) he  appeared  in  their  midst,  proclaiming 
'  Peace  be  unto  you.'  Then  our  meetings  would 
be  seasons  of  comfort  and  refreshment,  wherein 
all  would  bo  united  and  atrengthonod  together, 
and  we  could  hanuoniously  journey  forward  ;  but 
it  seems  there  is  yet  in  the  camp  something  to 
retard  our  advancement,  whether  it  bo  the  wedge 
of  gold,  the  Babylonish  garment,  or  aught  else, 
oomparablo  to  the  accursed  thing,  I  must  leave  ; 
but  I  believe  we  are  called  to  an  individual 


search,  and  that  this  must  be  cast  out  of  the 
camp,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  our 
enemies,  firm  and  steadfast  in  the  cause  of  the 

Truth  we  have  espoused  

"We  have  a  little  band  that  do  love  to  mingle 
together,  both  in  religious  and  social  intercours*, 
and  I  trust  that  nothing  will  be  permitted  to 
separate  us.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  be  united  in  an  indissoluble  band,  and  as 
we  keep  near  the  Divine  Master,  he  will  keep  us 
in  his  love  :  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end,'  is  a  heart-jheering  promise  to  all  his 
disciples. 

"Though  outwardly  distant,  I  desire  that  'we 
may  often  meet  in  spirit,  where  true  Christians 
find  their  best  point  of  union,  and  be  refreshed 
with  those  consolations  which  are  ancient  and 
new.  Your  attached  friend, 

H.  J.  MooRE." 

1st  mo.  2nd,  1850,  she  writes — "  I  am  recover- 
ing gradually  from  a  severe  attack  of  remitting 
fever,  wherein  much  physical  suffering  was  en- 
dured, and  after  six  weeks  of  the  best  nursing 
and  medical  attention,  I  am  yet  weak  and  help- 
less. For  nine  days  the  fever  continued  with 
little  abatement,  attended  part  of  the  time  with 
sick  stomach,  causing  great  physical  distress. 
My  mind  for  the  most  part  was  favored  to  centre 
to  the  only  sustaining  Power,  and  I  could  re- 
joice in  feeling  at  peace,  when  the  end  of  all 
terrestrial  things  was  brought  into  view.  "Well 
do  I  know,  that  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant, 
but  such  is  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  our  com- 
passionate Father,  that  ho  accepts  us,  imperfect 
as  we  are,  if  he  sees  the  desire  and  intent  of  the 
heart  is  to  serve  him,  and  to  love  him  above  all 
other  objects.  I  felt  drawn  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  our  dear,  departed  Martha  Hillis,  and  had  a 
comfortable  mingling  with  the  bereaved  family  : 
though  bowed  under  a  sense  of  their  groat  losa, 
it  was  evident  they  felt  a  supporting  arm  ex- 
tended for  their  help  in  the  needful  time.  We 
stood  long  at  the  ground,  and  I  think  it  proba- 
ble I  contracted  cold  there. 

"4th  mo.  1850— 'Day  unto  day  uttcreth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night,  showoth  know- 
ledge,' according  to  scriptural  language,  thai 
every  whore  and  in  all  things  the  attentive  mind 
may  be  instructed — but  wo  arc  not  so  iu.'Jiructod 
because  the  mind  ia  so  full  of  other  guests,  thai 
the  spiritual  teacher,  the  Hivino  Instructor,  if 
crowded  out.    I  dcsiro  for  myself  aD  IMIMM 
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of  that  kind  of  attention  that  will  enable  me  to 
hear  the  still,  small  voice  of  Truth,  and  distin- 
guish it  clearly  from  other  voices  :  *  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice  and  follow  me,  and  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  they  will  not  follow.' 

Oh  blessed  Shepherd  !  may  I  ever  follow  thee 
without  reasoning  on  consequences  :  but  in  sim- 
ple dedication  yield  to  thy  requirements !  fully 
believing  thou  canst  open  the  way  and  provide 
the  means  to  fulfil  all  thy  commands,  which  are 
righteous  and  just.  May  I  cleave  to  thee  and 
lean  upon  thee,  and  not  to  niy  own  understand- 
ing 

By  the  5th  mo.  her  health  was  so  far  estab- 
lished that  she  was  enabled  to  attend,  with  a 
minute,  the  Southern  Quarter,  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing month  the  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  after  the  fulfilment  of  duty  in  these  visits, 
returned  to  her  home,  bearing  the  '  olive  branch 
of  peace.'  The  following  letter,  written  while  in 
Baltimore,  gives  some  account  of  her  e^xercises. 

"  Baltimore,  6tk  mo.  3rd,  1850. 

"  Ml/  dear  Brother, — I  feel  as  if  a  letter  was 
due  thee,  both  as  an  expression  of  the  grateful 
reception  of  thine,  and  to  give  thoe  some  par- 
ticulars of  our  movements. 

^'  Our  letter  from  I.  Atkinson's  was  closed  on 
5th  day.  The  day  of  public  meeting,  several 
of  the  town  inhabitants  assembled  with  us,  and 
I  believe  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a 
solemn  baptizing  opportunity.  Thy  feeble  sis- 
ter was  enabled  to  perform  the  part  allotted  to 
her,  with  the  answer  of  peace. 

The  lukewarm  and  indifferent  were  exhorted 
to  greater  faithfulness — the  feeble  minded  en- 
couraged— and  those  who  were  afar  off,  invited 
to  come  and  prove  for  themselves,  that  the  Good 
Being,  the  Father  of  Spirits,  was  requiring 
nothing  of  his  children  but  what  contributes  to 
their  happiness,  even  in  the  present  life;  while 
the  uncertainty  of  its  continuance,  and  the  re- 
wards of  the  future,  should  '  so  teach  us  to 
number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom.'  I  believe  Friends  were  prepared 
to  give  us  the  endorsement  of  acceptance,  had 
the  custom  been  continued — but  the  feeling  was 
enough. 

Yesterday,  we  attended  Lombard  Street 
Meeting.  Much  change  is  apparent  since  our 
residence  here.  Many  have  been  removed,  and 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  galleries,  and  near  them, 
are  not  filled  up.  The  query  of  the  prophet 
presented  :  *  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and 
the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?'  A  feeling 
of  sadness  covered  the  mind,  as  there  was  felt 
too  little  of  the  life-stirring  principle,  giving 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  mind,  that  is  obedient 
to  its  teachings — preparing  it  also  to  fulfil  the 
measure  of  service  in  the  Church.  .  .  .  Very 
many  kind  inquiries  have  been  made  for  thee 
md  sister  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  Balti- 
more.   I  think  a  visit  to  the  former  place  would 


enlist  thy  interest  and  sympathies  for  the  rem- 
nant of  a  people  '  scattered  and  peeled,'  but  who 
might  yet  become  strong  and  powerful,  if  faith- 1 
fully  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Truth,  th«i 
invincible  and  all  powerful  principle  that  can  i 
subdue  an  host  of  opposition.  '  Oh  that  my  peo- 
ple were  wise !  how  should  one  chase  a  thousand,  ' 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight/  is  a  lan- 
guage that  oft  presents  itself  when  I  perceive 
our  members  taken  captive  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world ;  led  away  as  into  a  strange  laini .vander- 
ing  upon  the  barren  mountains  of  an  empty 
profession,  where  '  there  is  neither  dew  nor  rain,  , 
nor  fields  of  ofi^ring.'    I  had  looked  toward  at-  i 
tending  the  small  meeting  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  but 
find  they  have  no  mid-week  meeting  the  week,  i 
the  Monthly  Meeting  is  held.    We  have  been  in- 
terested  in  visiting  the  Monthly  Meeting  Sehool, , 
established  a  few  years  since.    The  kind  atten- 
tion of  our  friends  here  have  been  truly  grate- 
ful.   Yesterday,  we  dined  with  a  dear  cousin  of 
mine.    She  is  one  of  the  good  Episcopalians, 
whose  prayers  and. alms  have  ascended  as  a  sweet 
memorial,  leaving  a  blessing  on  her  family,  who  • 
seem  gjithered  under  a  heavenly  influence.  They  ' 
took  us  a  ride  to  their  pleasant  English  cottage 
— a  summer  residence,  to  which  they  remove 
this  week ;  returned  with  them  to  tea,  and  fin- 
ished a  pleasant  day.  •  .  . 

^'  Do  not,  dear  brother,  suppose  these  inter- 
vening circumstances  take  the  mind  from  the 
object  of  concern.    Although  we  find  it  sweet  i 
and  pleasant  thus  to  mingle  with  our  Friends,  I 
can  make  the  acknowledgment,  that  it  is  my 
chief  joy,  *  my  meat  and  my  drink,  to  do  the 
will  of  ray  Heavenly  Father,'  as  it  is  manifested 
to  the  mind.    This  is  the  only  sustenance  that 
can  sustain  it,  or  give  it  life.    The  morning  is  > 
bright  and  the  weather  a  little  warm;  we  have  ' 
sat  by  a  fire  nearly  all  the  tinne  since  leaving 
home.  With  much  love, 

I  remain  affectionately,  thy  sister, 
H.  J.  Moore." 

^'Sth  mo.  21st.    Since  ray  return  from  the  ' 
South,  such  sweet  peace  and  satisfaction  have  • 
rested  upon  my  spirit,  as  to  remiiid  me  of  that 
sabbath,  wherein  there  is  some  danger  of  taking 
flight  from  further  exercises  :  however,  I  believe 
the  Master  will  not  permit  this,  for  but  recently, 
I  have  had  the  evidence  that  there  is  yet  fur- 
ther service  for  me,  poor,  we-ak  and  frail,  as  I 
know  myself  to  be.    The  service  seems  to  be 
near  home,  within  our  own  (Quarterly  Meeting. 
I  have  made  a  beginning  to-day  by  attending  the 
Meeting  at  Haverford,  my  dear  William  and  T. 
Turnpenny  accompanying.    We  found  there  at  i 
large  gathering  for  the  place,  and  heard  our  \ 
friend  E.  Davis  was  expected.    She  came  in  | 
soon  after  we  were  seated,  and  we  could  feel 
together,  and  labor  harmoniously  for  the  blessed  I 
cause.  I  can  rejoice  in  the  evidence  that  a  num- 
ber is  yet  left  in  our  different  meetings,  who  can  | 
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ud  do  in  spirit  cry  unto  the  Father,  '  Spare  thy 
eople,  Oh  Lord!  and  give  not  thy  heritage  to 
eproach.'  These  are  the  salt  that  1  hope  will 
reserve  us  from  being  cast  out,  and  trodden 
nder  foot  of  men,  yea  of  those  who  watch  for 
ur  halting,  and  will  triumph  when  they  per- 
eive  we  are  allowing  our  testimonies  to  fall. 

"  10th  mo.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  faithful 
J  little  things.  I  have  been  instructed  in  a 
.Hitiment  expressed  by  Fenelon,  '  Little  things 
re  little  things,  but  to  be  faithful  in  little 
lings,  is  something  great. ^  All  we  have  to  do 
;  to  attend  to  the  inspeaking  word,  and  to  be 
jsigned  to  its  dij-e3tions,  and  the  divine  work 
'ill  prosper,  and  the  poor  instrument  will  feel 
hat  to  God  only  belongeth  the  glory  and  praise, 
'he  most  talented  or  gifted  are  nothing,  and  can 

0  nothing,  independent  of  his  power,  that  can 

1  the  smallest  degree  advance  his  glorious  cause 
1  the  earth,  or  bring  peace  to  their  own  minds. 

"Letler  to  Sarah  Hunt. 

"  Fhiladelfhia,  \^th  mo.  llth,  1850. 

"  My  dear  Sarah, — Since  w*e  met  and  min- 
led  so  sweetly  at  S.  Comfort's,  1  have  been  en- 
aged  variously — at  times  attending  the  meet- 
.ags  of  our  Quarter,  as  way  seemed  to  open. 
I'eeling  a  concern  to  visit  the  families  of  Radnor 
^reparative  Meeting,  our  Monthly  Meeting  set 
le  at  liberty  with  its  unity,  to  accomplish  the 
ervice.  I  was  favored  to  get  nearly  through, 
rhen  an  attack  of  indisposition  caused  me  to  re- 
urn  home  :  but  truly  did  I  experience  the  Scrip 
are  fulfilled,  that  He  who  putteth  forth  his 
wn  goeth  before  them.^  Yes,  blessed  be  his 
reat  and  adorable  name,  he  prepared  all  the  way 
efore  me,  and  was  ever  the  saving  strength  of 
is  feeble,  dependent  servant.  j 

"I  had  not  heard,  dear  Sarah,  of  thy  last  at-  j 
•ick  until  a  few  days  ago — and  then  I  was  pleased  j 

0  le?vrn  thou  wast  getting  better.  Surely  we  can  | 
ynrpathize  with  each  other,  in  being  afflicted,  as  j 

1  other  things.  Experience  teaches  us  to  feel 
or  each  other.  In  relation  to  myself,  I  have 
fteu  had  to  be  thankful  for  those  dispensations 
hat  humble  the  mind  and  prostrate  the  physical 
'owera  and  energies.  Yes,  to  kiss  the  rod  and 
I'less  the  hand  that  appointed  it!  And  yet  I 
iully  believe  that  He  afflicteth  not  willingly  the 
hildren  of  men.  From  causes  unseen  and  un- 
known to  our  finite  conceptions,  these  visitations 
lome  upon  us.  And  Oh  !  that  through  and  un- 
•er  all,  wo  may  keep  the  faith  and  [)afi('ticc  of 
he  saints,  knowing  that  our  F-uher  is  all  wi>c 
,nd  merciful,  and  cannot  but  do  right. 

Affectionately  tliy  friend,    H.  J.  Moohk." 

As  the  time  of  the  (Misuiug  Southern  Quar- 
eily  Meeting  appri)ache:l,  her  feelings  were 
gain  enlisted  to  mingle  in  poeinl  and  n  ligiou.s 
ullowship  with  the  mk  nihcrs  (composing  it,  un<l 
•y  a  letter,  we  find  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it 
>oth  in  meeting  and  out  of  meeting. 


''Camden,  3rd  mo.  2nd,  1851. 
"  During  our  absence  from  home,  the  uiind  has 
often  recurred  with  affectionate  feelings  to  my 
dear  brother  and  sister,  and  the  inclination  felt 
to  commune  with  you  through  this  medium, 
prompts  the  use  of  the  pen  to  tell  you  of  our 
whereabouts.  After  Quarterly  Meeting,  we  came 
on  to  this  place  in  company  with  several  Friends* 
who  are  journeying  through  the  land  on  a  mis- 
sion of  love.  I  felt  a  wish  to  attend  this  par- 
ticular meeting  and  to  visit  the  friends  of  my 
earlier  days  j  which  has  b^n  nearly  accom- 
plished. We  have  dined  with  one,*and  lead 
with  another;  and  it  has  been  mutually  pleasant 
to  revive  the  feelings  and  scenes  of  by-gone 
days.  .  .  This  morning  we  shall  sit  with  the 
little  company  of  Friends,  and  at  half  past  six 
an  appointed  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  in- 
habitants generally.  To-morrow  we  expect  to 
leave  Camden  and  return  to  Smyrna,  where  a 

meeting  ig  appointed  for  the  evening  

Our  ancient  and  worthy  Friend,  Sarah  Cowgill, 
is  very  well,  and  bright  for  one  of  her  age.  She 
enjoyed  having  her  friends,  and  her  house  was 
full — more  strangers  than  usual  in  attendance. 
There  is  little  improvement  in  this  section.  Hos- 
pitality and  kindness,  however  prevail  to  an  unu- 
sual extent.  .  .  In  sincere  love  I  remain 

Your  attached  sister, 

H.  J.  Moore. 

(To  be  continued . 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  yAVERY  TO  ELIZABETH 
GURNEY,  (FRY.) 

VUh  of  4:th  mo.,  1798. 
Dear  Friend  : — As  I  left  thee  unwell,  and 
without  having  it  in  my  power  to  take  thee  af- 
fectionately by  the  hand,  as  I  was  inclined  to 
do,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  thy  kind 
letter,  which  brings  no  complaint  of  thy  pre- 
sent want  of  health  ;  for,  I  assure  theo,  I  feel 
interested  in  thy  welfare  atid  happiness  every 
way. 

My  attachment  has  not  been  more  cordial  or 
agreeable  to  any  young  Friend  in  England,  and 
my  heart  leaped  with  joy  to  find  thou  art  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  a  state  of  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  which,  if  thou  elieri-h  and 
dwell  in,  thou  never  need  to  doubt,  niy  diar 
friend,  will  eventually  I'C  crowned  with  the 
heavenly  priMuise,  'Mhou  shalt  be  filled."  Tliott 
art  favored  with  amiable  and  benevnhnt  dispo- 
sitions, which  I  hope  thou  hu>t  wis-  Iy  fiofer- 
mined  shall  not  be  eclipsed  by  a  ponformity  to 
the  gnd  of  this  worl  i,  !iitr  enslaved  by  it^  ru« 
diuuMits  and  maxims,  its  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit;  butiather  with  a  holy  ujagnanimi'y,  r<»- 
gardlesH  of  the  wnihl'!*  dread  l.in^'h.  iImmi  wilt 
rtssolvo  to  iuiploro  the  oinnipot«nt  huid  ihit 
(brniod  thee  for  glory,  immort  ilify,  and  eterml 
lile,  to  finish  the  glorious  work  h«  li«J»  iMyun, 

•  l\  Cadwaliadcr,  C.  Foulkr  nnd  K.  B«?rn»nl. 
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by  creating  thee  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
ev^ry  good  word  and  work  ;  bringing  thee  un- 
der the  dominion  of  His  own  power  and  spirit, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suf- 
fering, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance. 

I  know,  my  dear,  thou  hast,  and  wilt  have, 
many  temptations  to  combat  with ;  thou  wilt, 
doubtless,  be  frequently  importuned  to  continue, 
with  thy  gay  acquaintance,  in  pursuit  of  that 
unsubstantial  and  false  glare  of  happiness,  which 
the  world,  in  too  bewitching  and  deceitful  colors, 
holds  out  to  the  poor  young,  unwary  traveller, 
which,  if  he  be  ensnared  with,  most  certainly 
ends  in  blinding  the  intellectual  eye,  from  dis- 
cerning the  uncontaminated  source  of  soul-felt 
pleasure,  resulting  from  a  humble  heart,  at  peace 
with  its  Grod,  its  neighbor,  and  itself.  Thou 
asks  my  advice  my  dear  friend,  and  without 
any  premeditation,  when  I  sat  down,  I  find  I 
have  been  attempting  it ;  but  it  is  very  evident 
thou  art  under  the  especial  care  of  an  infinitely 
better  Instructor,  who  has  already  uttered  his 
soft  and  heavenly  voice,  to  teach  thee  that  the 
first  step  toward  religion  is  true  humility ;  be- 
cause, in  that  state  only  we  can  feel  the  need 
we  have  of  an  arm,  stronger  than  human,  to 
lean  upon,  to  lead  us  out  of,  and  keep  us  from 
polluting  things,  which  hinder  our  access  to, 
and  confidence  in,  that  boundless  source  of  pu- 
rity, love,  and  mercy  ;  who,  amidst  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  time,  is  disposed  to  be  our  invin- 
cible Shepherd,  Gruardian,  and  Friend,  in  whom 
we  may  trust  and  never  be  afraid ;  but  this 
blessed  confidence  is  not,  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  the  gay,  the  giddy,  proud,  or  abandoned  vo- 
taries of  this  world. 

It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who  are 
sincerely  endeavoring  to  wash  their  hands  in  in- 
nocency,  that  they  may  compass  the  altar  of  Grod 
availingly.  I  have  experienced  what  it  is  to  be 
under  the  imperious  and  slavish  dominion  of  my 
own  uncontrolled  passions ;  and  I  know  that 
such  a  state  is  abundantly  mixed  with  the  worm- 
wood and  the  gall,  and  I  have  been,  through 
adorable  mercy,  convinced  there  is  an  infinitely 
more  happy  one  to  be  attained,  even  in  this  life  ; 
an  enjoyment,  undtT  the  perfect  law  of  liberty, 
of  that  serene  state  of  mind,  wherein  there  is 
no  condemnation  j  as  Paul  speaks,  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  setting  the  soul 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  I  do  not 
pretend,  ray  dear  friend,  to  boast  myself  as 
having  attained  such  an  uninterrupted  state,  yet 
the  transient  foretaste  which  we  partake  of,  in 
proportion  to  our  obedience  to  revealed  duty,  is 
enough  to  inspire  the  soul  of  every  Christian 
soldier,  so  to  run,  through  God's  mercy  and 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  the  full  and  complete 
enjoyment  of  it. 

There  are  many  formal  professors  of  religion, 
who  think  to  obtain  peace  with  God,  by  a  criti- 
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cal  exactness,  and  even  rigid  austerity  in  out 
ward  observances,  and  outside  formalities,  a 
well  as  many,  who,  from  constitution  or  habit 
are  always  exhibiting  the  dark  and  gloomy  sid(  j 
of  religion,  not  having,  in  my  humble  opinion  iJ 
their  minds  sufficiently  expanded  by  just  con  | 
ceptions  of  the  adorable  love  and  mercy  of  God  j| 
and  both  of  these  spread  a  discouraging  reporr| 
of  the  good  land,  or  of  the  way  which  our  Ilea  J 
venly  Father  has  appointed  for  us  to  obtain  poJ 
session  of  it.    I  speak  only  my  own  experiencesl 
dear  Elizabeth,  when  I  say,  that  whenever  Ihavri 
found  my  way  more  than  usually  strewn  witti 
thorns,  I  have  generally  discovered,  on  a  deej!|l 
scrutiny  of  my  heart,  that  it  has  been  the  fruiii 
of  some  open  or  secret  departure 'from  thepathfl 
of  obedience  and  virtue;  so  that  I  am  confirmeci 
that  it  is  in  our  own  waye  we  are  corrected  : 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  ways  of  pleasant^ 
ness,  and  all  his  paths  peace.    I  know  very  wel 
that  the  most  virtuous,  being  children  of  fraii 
humanity,  and  this  world  not  designed  to  be 
the  place  of  their,  undisturbed  rest,  but  a  school 
of  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  a  better,  are 
subject  to  afflictions  as  well  as  others  ;  still  therei 
is  this  difi'erence  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  thati 
while  the  votary  of  this  world  is  overwhelmed 
with  murmuring  and  repining,  and  agitated  with 
sorrow,  which  worketh  death,  under  the  afflic- 
tive dispensations,  that  all,  more  or  less,  in  the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  for  our  good,  must  passi 
through  in  this  life ;   the  humble  Christianjii 
believing  that  even  afflictions  from  His  sovereign; 
hand  are  mercies  in  disguise,  and  that  all  thing^ 
shall  work  eventually  for  good  to  them  that  lovei 
and  fear  Him,  is  strengthened,   through  thei 
Lord's  love  and  niercy,  to  say,  "  The  cup  thals 
niy  Heavenly  Father  hath  blessed,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  V  for  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but] 
for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- : 
ing  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look ; 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal."    On  the  other  hand,  the  tera-' 
poral  enjoyments  of  this  life,  being  sanctified  to  usi 
by  the  hand  that  gave  them,  and  the  world  used 
without  abusing  it,  the  peace,  comfort,  and  ra-i 
tional  enjoyment  of  them  is  doubly  tasted  bj 
the  religious  and  grateful  soul.    My  dear  child,  j 
my  heart  is  full  toward  thee  ;  I  have  written  a; 
great  deal  more  than  I  expected  ;  but  I  would, 
fain  take  thee  by  the  hand,  if  I  were  qualified; 
so  to  do,  and  ascend  as  our  Heavenly  Fatheii 
may  enable  us,  together,  step  by  step,  up  thati 
ladder,  which  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  but; 
alas!  my  weakness  is  such,  I  can  only  recommend  j 
both  myself  and  thee  to  that  good  hand,  that, 
is  able  to  do  more  abundantly  for  us  than  we  can 
either  ask  or  think  j  and  bid  thee,  for  the  pre-j 
sent;  in  much  Christian  affection,  farewell.  | 
William  Savery.  | 
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A  PRAYER  BY  ARCHBISHOP  FENELON. 

Oh  my  God  !  while  so  many  of  thy  children 
.re  unconscious  of  thy  presence,  in  this  glorious 
cene  of  nature  that  thou  presentest  to  them,  still 
hou  art  not  far  from  any  one  of  them.  Thou 
.rt  near  us,  but  we  do  not  perceive  thee ;  our 
)assions  blind  us.  Thus,  Oh  Lord!  thy  light 
hineth  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  com- 
orehendeth  it  not.  Thou  disco verest  thyself 
!verywhere,  but  men  do  not  see  thee.  All  na- 
ure  speaks  of  thee,  and  resounds  with  thy  most 
loly  name;  but  its  voice  is  uttered  to  deafened 
ars — they  will  not  hear.  Thou  art  near  them 
iud  within  them,  but  they  fly  from  themselves 
md  from  thee.  They  would  find  thee,  Oh  thou 
jternal  and  holy  light,  fountain  of  all  pure  and 
anfailing  felicity,  life  of  all  true  existence,  if  they 
Tould  ■  seek  thee  within  their  souls.  But  alas  ! 
hy  good  gifts  that  declare  the  bounty  of  the 
»iver,  turn  their  attention  from  the  hand  that  be- 
itcws  them.  They  live  in  thee  without  thinking 
)f  thee;  or  rather  they  die,  for  to  be  ignorant  of 
ihee  is  death.  Thou  supportest  them  in  the  arms 
)f  mercy,  and  they  are  unconscious  of  it.  It  is 
)ecause  thou  art  within  them,  in  the  temple  of 
he  soul  into  which  they  never  enter,  that  thou 
ITt  hidden  from  them. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  creation  is  like  a  veil 
hat  hides  thee  from  their  weak  vision.  The 
ight  that  should  enlighten,  blinds  them.  Thou 
irt  too  high  and  too  pure  to  be  perceived  by  their 
jross  senses.  The  earthly-minded  cannot  com- 
)rehend  thee.  Frightful  darkness  that  envel- 
))pes  the  children  of  men !  when  they  can  see 
nly  shadows,  and  even  truth  appears  a  phantom  : 
ivhen  what  is  nothing  seems  all  to  them,  and 
vhat  is  everything  is  as  nothing  to  them.  What 
lo  I  see  in  all  nature?  God!  God  in  every- 
hing,  and  God  alone!  Who  does  not  see  thee, 
las  seen  nothing.  He  is  as  if  he  were  not,  and 
lis  whole  life  is  as  a  dream.  Sorrow  to  the  soul 
hat  has  not  seen  thee,  that  is  far  from  thee, 
without  hope,  without  consolation  !  But  blessed 
Iready  are  they  who  seek  thee,  who  thirst  for 
hee  !  Unspeakable  the  felicity  of  those  who  re- 
oice  in  thy  immediate  presence,  from  whose  eyes 
hou  hast  wiped  away  every  tear,  whose  hearts 
ire  filled  with  thy  love  and  thy  presence  ! 


side  dorn,  but  the  Scripture  showeth  and  teach- 
eth  another  lesson,  when  Joshua  commanded  the 
sun  to  standstill,  and  not  the  earth.  " 


Martin  Luther,  thus  notices  the  now  discove- 
ies  of  his  day  :  — 

'*Iam  now  advertised  that  anew  astrologer 
8  risen,  who  professcth  to  prove  that  the  earth 
riovcth  and  gocth  about — not  the  iirmament;  the 
un  and  moon,  not  the  stars — like  as  when  one 
ittctli  in  a  coach,  or  in  a  ship  that  is  moved, 
liiiikelh  he  sitteth  still  and  resteth  ;  hwt  that  the 
^arth  and  trees  do  move  and  run  theniselves. 
Thus  it  goeth,  we  give  up  ourselves  to  our  own 
bolish  fancies  and  conceits.  This  fool  (Copcr- 
licus)  will  turn  the  whole  art  of  astronomy  up- 


LETTER  OF  CATHARINE  PHILLIPS. 
"  Swajnsea,  6th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1778. 

"Esteemed  Friend, — I  have  several  times 
thought  of  writing  thee  since  our  return  from 
Bristol,  but  till  now  have  neglected  it;  and  a?  I 
know  not  but  we  maj  pretty  soon  turn  homewards, 
it  may  appear  the  less  needful  for  me  to  do  it; 
but  as  my  mind  still  bends  towards  thee,  in  an 
affectionate  concern  for  thy  more  firm  establish- 
ment in  the  Truth,  I  am  willing  to  tell  thee  so, 
and  earnestly  request  thy  constant  attention  to 
its  dictates;  that  thereby  thou  mayest  be  led  out 
of  corrupt  sel^  in  all  its  appearances,  and  conse- 
quently, into  that  holy  simplicity  of  mind  and 
manners,  which  characterizes  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

"I  have  been  much  afraid  lest  thoui  shouldst 
settle  down  in  a  partially  converted  state,  and  af- 
ter having  deeply  tasted  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
for  past  sins,  which  indeed  were  flagrant,  shouldst 
coi.tent  thyself  with  forsaking  them,  and  neglect 
to  press  after  inward  righteousness. 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  me  for  being  thus 
plain  with  thee,  and  that  I  shall  explain  my  mean- 
ing in  some  degree  to  thy  satisfaction,  when  I 
tell  thee,  that  the  observations  I  have  made  at 
thy  aiming  after  grandeur  or  show  in  thy  appear- 
ance and  furniture,  have  given  me  pain,  as  I  know 
it  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  mind  not  truly  or  fully 
humbled. 

*'In  the  general,  in  the  infancy  of  religion, 
when  conviction  for  past  off'ences  has  gone  deep 
enough,  the  mind  is  very  scrupulous  and  fearful 
of  receiving  a  fresh  wound  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  natural  inclination;  and  frequently  is  led 
into  so  strait  a  path,  that  when  it  has  been  well 
disciplined  by  the  cross,  a  iittle  moie  liberty  is 
allowed  in  the  use  of  some  things,  which  in  th..t 
state  it  was  restrained  from.  This  has  appeared 
to  me  as  passing  undir  the  dispensation  of  John 
the  Baptist,  which  was  preparatory  to  that  of 
Christ,  and  must  be  experienced  in  our  religious 
progresss.  For,  although  the  necessity  of  the 
outward  shadowy  b;  ptism  cease,  we  must  be 
plunged  iu  Jordan,  the  river  of  judgment:  and 
as  John  appeared  in  great  austerity  atid  iuorti6- 
cation,  having  'a  garment  of  caujcl's  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  liis  meat  was 
locusts  and  wild  honey;*  fo  renewed  mind.-<m«Rt 
know  that  life  to  be  slain,  which  delights  ilj>clf 
in  grand  appearances  and  delicacies,  and  bo  con- 
tent with  mean  things;  so  as  to  walk  in  conlra- 
riety  to  the  world,  and  be  soqueston  d  f n  m  it,  as 
John  was  in  the  wilderness.  And  under  thi^ 
dispensation  of  morlification,  the  mountains  mnl 
hills  are  brought  down,  and  the  vnllrysnro  exalt- 
ed, and  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  prrpajcdj  unto 
wliich,  as  the  soul  ia  reconciled,  rough  wajs  arc 
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rendered  smooth,  and  crooked  paths  straight; 
and  the  salvation  of  God  is  revealed;  and  there 
is  an  entering  iuto  the  innocent  liberty  of  the 
Lord's  children,  in  the  use  of  his  creatures.  For 
although  'John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing,' the  Lord  Jesus  came  eating  and  drinking  yet 
in  reverence  and  fear ;  and  though  he  was  '  Lord  of 
all,  he  became  of  no  reputation,  '  and  took  upon 
him  the  appearance  of  a  servant. 

Well,  my  friend,  these  things  are  v^ritten 
for  our  instruction,  and  are  v^^orthy  our  attentive 
consideration,  that  we  may  see  whether  we  are 
endeavouring  to  enter  'through  the  gate  into  the 
city'  of  the  saints'  solemnities.  We  read, — 
'  Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way 
which  leads  to  life;'  and  alas!  'few  find  it.' 
The  indulgence  of  the  fleshly  mind  and  natural 
inclination,  prevents  many  from  .seeing  it;  and 
though  "some  have  seen  it,  they  have  not  steadi- 
ly persevered  in  striving  to  enter  in;  and  there- 
fore have  rested  short  of  that  perfected  righteous- 
ness they  had  once  a  prospect  of.  Let  not  this 
be  thy  case,  but  earnestly  desire  that  thy  under- 
standing may  be  fully  opened  into  this  holy 
highway  which  leads  to  the  kingdom,  and  thine 
eye  be  preserved  single  to  God's  honour,  that 
thou  mayest  be  enabled  so  to  run  as  to  obtaia 
the  glorious  crown  of  immortality. 

"  Consider,  thou  hast  set  out  late  in  this  im- 
portant race,  and  therefore  it  behoves  thee  to 
use  great  diligence  in  endeavoring  to  overcome 
thy  spiritual  enemies;  all  of  which  will  be  mani- 
fested, as  thine  eye  is  single,  for  then  thy  '  whole 
body  will  be  full  of  light;  '  so  that  thou  wilt  be 
preserved  from  entering  into  a  league  with  such 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  thine  heart  as  are  ap- 
pointed to  utter  destruction 

'•The  Israelites  were  deceived  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wily  Gibeonites,  thinking  them  to 
have  come  from  a  far  country,  .when  they  were 
near  neighbors;  as  many,  for  want  of  cautious 
watching  in  the  light,  which  maketh  manifest 
what  is  hurtful  in  its  tendency,  have  been  decei- 
ved, and,  united  with  those  dispositions,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  which  were  for  judgment. 

"  And  it  just  presents  further  to  say,  Beware 
of  that  which  is  without  the  sacred  limits  of  di- 
vine prescription.  So  wilt  thou  be  preserved 
from  all  the  snares  of  a  subtle  enemy,  who,  so 
long  as  he  is  permitted  to  tempt  us,  can  suit  his 
baits  to  every  station  and  situation  of  life,  and  to 
every  stage  of  our  religious  experience;  which 
manifests  the  propriety  of  our  Saviour's  precept, 
not  only  to  one  but  to  all  of  his  disciples, '  Watch 
and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.'  " 


to  the  soul  of  the  true  servants,  who  seek  their 
Master's  praise,  and  not  their  own. — Fothergill. 


If  ministers  are  not  baptized  into  the  cloud, 
(which  though  dark  and  heavy,  has  in  it  the  oli- 
vine ruin,)  they  cannot  minister  of  its  dew  to 
others.  Men,  yea  corrupt  men,  may  hold  their 
persons  and  gifts  in  admiration,  and  speak  well 
of  them,  but  praise  of  the  uninitiated  is  a  wound 


A  visit  to  the  residence  of  Coicper,  from  First 
Impressions  of  .England  and  its  people,  hy 
H.  Miller. 

♦'  I  had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  toi 
procure  a  guide  acquainted  with  the  walks  of  the< 
poet,  and  had  inquired  of  my  conductress  (an 
exceedingly  obliging  person,  1  may  mention, — 
housekeeper  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
outermost  of  the  two  gardens  belongs),  as  of' 
several  others,  whether  she  knew  any  one  at  oncG;! 
willing  and  qualified  to  accompany  me  for  parti 
of  the  day  in  that  capacity.    But  she  could  1 
think  herself  of  nobody.  .  Just,  however,  as  wev 
stepped  out  from  the  garden  into  the  street,  therei 
was  an  old  woman  in   a  sad-colored  cloak,  andi 
bearing  under  the  cloak  a  bulky  basket,  passing 
by.    *  Oh  !'  said  the  housekeeper,  '  there  is  just 
the  person  that  knows  more  about  Cowper  tham 
any  one  else.    She  was  put  to  school,  when  a 
little  girl,  by  Mrs  Unwin,  and  was  much  about' 
her  house  at  Weston-Underwood.    Gossip,  gos- 
sip I  come  hither.'    And  so  I  secured  the  old^ 
woman  as  my  guide;  and  we  set  out  together  foi 
Weston  and  the  pleasfure-grounds  of  the  Throck- 
mortons.    She  was  seventy-one,  she  said;  bul 
she  walked  every  day  with  her  basket  fromi 
Weston-Underwood  to  Olney, — sometimes,  in- 
deed, twiae  in  the  day, — to  shop  and  market  foi 
her  neighbors.    She  had  now  got  a  basket  ol 
fresh  herrings,  which  were  great  rarities  in  these 
parts,  and  it  behoved  her  to  get  them  delivered 
^  but  she  would  then  be  quite  free  to  accompanji 
me  to  all  the  walks  in  which  she  had  seen  Squinr 
Cowper  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times, — to  th^i 
'Pheasant's  Nest,'  and  the  '  alcove,'  and  the  '  ave- 
nue,' and  the  '  rustic  bridge,'  and  the  '  Wilder 
ness,'  and  '  Yardley  oak,'  and,  in  short,  anywher(f 
and  everywhere.    I  could  not  have  been  more  iri 
lack  :  my  delightful  old  woman  had  a  great  dea, 
to  say :  she  would  have  been  equally  garrulous 
I  doubt  not,  had  Cowper  been  a  mere  countrj! 
squire,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  his  housekeeper;  but  ajs 
he  chanced  to  be  a  great  poet,  and  as  his  nearei' 
friends  had,  like  the  planets  of  a  central  sum 
become  distiactly  visible,  from  their  proxiinity; 
by  the  light  which  he  cast,  and  were  evidentlj' 
to  remain  so,  her  gossip  about  him  and  th^m  ] 
found  vastly  agreeable.    The  good  Squire  Cow 
per!  she  said, — well  did  she  remember  him,  ii 
his  white  cap,  and  his  suit  of  green  turned  uj 
with  black.    She  knew  the  Lady  Hesketh  too 
A  kindly  lady  was  the  Lady  Hesketh  ;  there  an: 
few  such  ladies  now-a-days  :  she  used  to  put  cop 
pers  into  her  little  velvet  bag  every  time  she 
went  out,  to  make  the  children  she  met  happy 
and  both  she  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  remavkablji 
kind  to  the  poor.    The  road  to  Weston-Underi 
wood  looks  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Oasej 
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'  Wer.>  there  not  water  lilies  in  the  river  in  their 
season?'  Tasked;  '  and  did  not  Cowper  some- 
times walk  out  along  its  banks?' — '0  yes/  she 
replied;  'and  I  remember  the  dog  Beau,  too, 
who  brought  the  lily  ashore  to  him.-  Beau  was 
a  smart,  petted  little  creature,  with  silken  ears, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  red  about  him.' 

*'My  guide  brought  me  to  Cowper's  Weston 
residence,  a  handsome,  though,  like  the  Olney 
^.omicile,  old-fashioned  house,  still  in  a  state  of 
;;ood  repair,  with  a  whitened  many-windowed 
front,  and  tall  steep  roof  flagged  with  stone;  and 
1  whiled  away  some  twenty  minutes  or  so  in  the 
street  before  it,  while  my  old  woman  went  about 
dispersing  her  herrings.  Weston-Underwood, 
as  villages  go,  must  enjoy  a  rather  quiet,  do- 
rothing  sort  of  existence,  for  in  all  that  time 
::ot  a  passenger  went  by.  The  houses — steep- 
roofed,  straw-thatched,  stone-built  erections,  with 
the  casejnents  of  their  second  stories  lost  in  the 
eaves — straggle  irregularly  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  as  if  each  house  had  an  independent  will 
of  its  own,  and  was  somewhat  capricious  in  the 
exercise  of  it.  There  is  a  profusion  of  well-grown, 
richly-leaved  vines,  trailed  up  against  their  walls: 
the  season  had  been  unfavorable,  and  so  the 
grapes,  in  even  the  best  bunches,  scarcely  exceed- 
ed in  size  our  common  red  currants;  but  still 
they  were  hona  fide  vines  and  grapes,  and  their 
presence  served  to  remind  one  of  the  villages  of 
sunnier  climates.  A  few  tall  walls  and  old  gate- 
way columns  mingle  with  the  cottages,  and  these 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  mansion-house  of 
the  Throckmortons.  One  rather  rude-looking 
cottage,  with  its  upper  casement  half  hid  in  the 
thatch,  is  of  some  note,  as  jthe  scene  of  a  long 
struggle  in  a  strong,  rugged  mind, — honest,  but 
not  amiable, — which  led  ultimately  to  the  pro- 
duction of  several  useful  folios  of  solid  theology. 
In  that  cottage  a  proud  Socinian  curate  studied 
and  prayed  himself,  greatly  against  his  will,  into 
one  of  the  soundest  Oalvinists  of  modern  times  : 
it  was  for  manj  years  the  dwelling-place  of 
Thomas  Scott;  and  his  woU-knowu  narrative, 
*  The  Force  of  Truth  '  fo»-ms  a  portion  of  his  his- 
tory during  the  time  he  lived  in  it.  The  road  T 
had  just  travelled  over  with  the  woman  was  that 
along  which  elohn  Newton  had  come,  in  the  Jan- 
uary of  1774,  to  visit,  in  one  of  these  cottages, 
two  of  Scott's  parishioners, — a  dying  man  and 
woman;  and  the  Socinian,  who  had  visited 
thcjn,  was  led  to  think  seriously,  for  the  first  tin»c, 
that  he  had  a  duty  as  clergyman  whicli  lie  failed 
to  perform.  It  was  along  the  same  piece  of  road, 
some  three  years  later,  that  Scott  used  to  steal, 
when  no  longer  a  Socinian,  but  still  wofully 
afraid  of  being  deemed  a  Methodist,  to  hear  Now- 
ton  preach.  There  were  several  heaps  of  stones 
lying  along  tho  street, — the  surplus  mnterials  of 
a  recent  repair, — that  scorned  to  have  boon  gath- 
ered from  tho  neighboring  fields,  but  had  been 
derived,  in  the  first  instance^  from  some  calcareous 


grit  of  the  Oolite;  and  one  of  these  lay  opposite 
the  windows  of  Cowper's  mansion.  The  first 
fragment  I  picked  up  contained  a  well-marked 
Plagiostoma;  the  second,  a  characteristic  frag- 
ment of  a  Pecten.  I  bethought  me  of  Cowper's 
philippic  on  the  earlier  geologists,  which,  how- 
ever, the  earlier  geologists  too  certainly  deserved, 
for  their  science  was  not  good,  and  their  theolo- 
gy wretched ;  and  I  indulged  in,  I  dare  say, 
something  approaching  to  a  smile.  Genius,  when 
in  earnest,  can  do  a  great  deal ;  but  it  cannot 
put  down  scientific  truth,  save  now  and  then  for 
a  very  little  time,  and  would  do  weirnever  to  try. 

"  My  old  woman  had  now  pretty  nearly  scat- 
tered over  the  neighborhood  her  basket  of  her- 
rings, but  she  needed,  she  said,  just  to  look  in 
upon  her  grandchildren,  to  say  she  was  going  to 
the  woodlands,  lest  the  poor  things  should  come 
to  think  they  had  lost  her  ;  and  I  accompanied 
her  to  the  cottage.  It  was  a  humble,  low-r'^ofed 
hut,  with  its  earthen  floor  sunk,  as  in  many  of 
our  Scottish  cottages,  a  single  step  below  the 
level  of  the  lane.  Her  grandchildren,  lirtle  girls 
of  seven  and  nine  years,  were  busily  engaged 
with  their  lace  bobbins:  the  younger  was  work- 
ing a  piece  of  narrow  edging,  for  her  breadth  of 
attainment  in  the  lace  department  extended  as 
yet  over  only  a  few  threads;  whereas  the  elder  was 
achieving  a  little  belt  of  open-work,  wi<h  a  pat- 
tern in  it.  They  were  orphans,  and  lived  with 
their  poor  grandmother,  and  she  was  a  widow. 
We  regained  the  street,  and  then,  passing  through 
a  dilapidated  gateway,  entered  the  pleasure- 
grounds,— the  scene  of  the  walk  so  enchantingly 
described  in  the  opening  book  of  '  The  'J'ask. ' 
But,  before  taking  up  in  detail  the  minuter  fea- 
tures of  the  place,  I  must  attempt  communica- 
ting to  the  reader  some  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole. 

''The  road  from  Olney  to  Weston-Underwood 
lies  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  at  little 
more  than  a  field's  breadth  up  the  slope.  On  its 
upper  side,  just  where  it  enters  Weston,  there 
lies  based  upon  it  (like  the  parallelogram  of  a 
tyro  geometrician,  raised  on  a  given  right  line) 
an  old-fashioned  rectangular  park, — that  of  the 
Throckmortons, — about  half  a  mile  in  breadth 
by  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  Tho 
sides  of  the  enclosure  are  bordered  by  a  broad 
belting  of  very  tall  and  very  ancii^nt  wood;  ita 
grassy  area  is  nmtllod  by  n\nuero\is  trees,  scat- 
tered irregularly  ;  its  surface  partakes  of  tho  gen- 
oral  slope;  it  is  traversed  by  a  gro^n  vallcv.  with 
a  small  stream  trotting  along  tho  bottom,  that 
enters  it  from  above,  nearly  about  tho  middle  of 
the  upper  si<le,  and  that  then,  cutting  it  diago- 
nally, pass(>s  outwards  antl  downwards  totrards  the 
Ouso  through  the  lower  corner.  About  tho  mid- 
dle of  tho  park  this  valley  sends  out  an  off  shtx>t 
valley,  or  doll  rather,  towards  that  upper  oomor 
furthest  removed  from  tho  oornrr  by  which  it 
makes  its  exit;  tho  olT.'^hoot  doll  has  no  Flreaiu 
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a-bottom,  but  is  a  mere  grassy  depression,  dotted 
with  trees.  It  serves,  however,  with  the  valleys 
iuto  which  it  opens,  so  to  break  the  surface  of 
the  {>ark  that  the  rectangular  formality  of  the 
lines  of  boundary  almost  escape  notice.  Now, 
the  walk  described  in  *  The  Task'  lay  along  three 
of  the  four  sides  of  this  parallelogram.  The  poet, 
quitting  the  Olney  road  at  that  lower  corner 
where  the  diagonal  valley  finds  egress,  struck  up 
along  the  side  of  the  park,  turned  at  the  nearer 
upper  corner,  and  passed  through  the  belting  of 
wood  that  runs  along  the  top;  turned  again  at 
the  farther  upper  corner,  and  coming  down  on 
Weston,  joined  the  Olney  road  just  where  it  en- 
ters the  village.  After  first  quitting  the  high- 
way, a  walk  of  two  furlongs  or  so  brought  him 
abreast  of  the  ^  Peasant's  Nest;'  after  the  first 
turning  atop,  and  a  walk  of  some  two  or  three 
furlongs  more  he  descended  into  the  diagonal  val- 
ley, just  where  it  enters  the  park,  crossed  the 
rustic  bridge  which  spans  the  stream  at  the  bot- 
tom, marked  the  doings  of  the  mole,  and  then 
ascended  to  the  level  on  the  other  side.  Near 
the  second  turning  he  found  the  alcove,  and  saw 
the  trees  in  the  streamless  dell,  as  if  '  sunk,  and 
shortened  to  their  top-most  boughs ; '  then  com- 
ing down  upon  Weston,  he  passed  under  the 
*  light  and  graceful  arch  '  of  the  ancient  avenue ; 
reached  the  *  Wilderness,  as  he  was  neai  ing  the 
village ;  and,  emerging  from  the  thicket  full  up- 
on the  houses,  saw  the  'thrasher  at  his  task,' 
through  the  open  door  of  some  one  of  the  barns 
of  the  place.  Such  is  a  hard  outline,  in  road- 
map  fashion,  of  the  walk  which,  in  the  pages  of 
Cowper,  forms  such  exquisite  poetry.  I  entered 
it  somewhat  unluckily  to-day  at  the  wrong  end, 
commencing  at  the  western  corner,  and  passing 
on  along  its  angles  to  the  corner  near  Olney, 
thus  reversing  the  course  of  Cowper,  for  my  old 
woman  had  no  acquaintance  with  'The  Task,'  or 
the  order  of  its  descriptions  ;  but  after  mastering 
the  various  scenes  in  detail,  I  felt  no  difficulty 
in  restoring  them  to  the  integrity  of  the  classic 
arrangement. " 


THE  WOODPECKER. 

In  stripping  off  the  bark  I  observed  it  perfora- 
ted with  holes  larger  than  those  which  a  musket 
bullet  would  make,  spaced  with  most  accurate 
precision,  as  if  bored  under  the  guidance  of  a 
rule  and  compass,  and  many  of  them  filled  most 
neatly  with  acorns.  Earlier  in  the  season  I  re- 
marked the  holes  in  mostly  all  the  softer  timber, 
but,  imagining  they  were  caused  by  wood  insects, 
I  did  not  stop  to  examine  or  inquire;  but  now, 
finding  them  studded  with  acorns  firmly  fixed  in, 
which  I  knew  could  not  have  been  driven  there 
by  the  wind,  I  sought  for  an  explanation,  which 

was  practically  given  me  by  Captain  S  's 

pointing  out  a  flock  of  woodpeckers  busily  and 
noisily  employed  in  the  provident  task  of  secu- 


ring their  winter's  provisions,  for  it  appears  that 
that  sagacious  bird  is  not  all  the  time  thriftless- 
ly engaged  in  "tapping  the  hollow  beach-tree" 
for  the  mere  idle  purpose  of  empty  sound,  but 
spends  its  summer  seasons  in  picking  those  holes 
in  which  it  lays  its  store  of  food  for  the  winter, 
where  the  elements  can  neither  affect  it  or  place 
it  beyond  their  reach ;  and  it  is  considered  a  sure 
omen  that  the  snowy  period  is  approaching  when 
these  birds  commence  stowing  away  their  acorns, 
which  otherwise  might  be  covered  by  its  fall.  I 
frequently  paused  from  my  chopping  to  .watch 
them  in  my  neighborhood,  with  the  acorns  in 
their  bills,  half  clawing,  half  flying  round  the 
tree,  and  admired  the  adroitness  with  which  they 
tiied  it  at  different  holes  until  they  found  one  of 
its  exact  calibre;  when,  inserting  the  pointed  end, 
they  tapped  it  home  most  artificially  with  their 
beak.^,  and  flew  down  for  another.  Bu  their 
natural  instinct  is  even  more  remarkable  in 
the  choice  of  the  nuts,  which  you  will  invariably 
find  sound  ;  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibili- 
ty, in  selecting  them  for  roasting,  to  pick  up  a 
batch  that  will  not  have  half  of  them  unfit  for 
use,  the  most  safe  and  polished  looking  very  fre- 
quently containing  a  large  grub  generated  within. 
Even  the  wily  Indian,  with  all  his  craft  and  ex- 
perience, is  unable  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an 
unerring  selection;  while  in  a  large  bagful  that 
we  took  from  the  bark  of  our  log,  there  was  not 
one  containing  the  slightest  germ  of  decay.  They 
never  encroach  on  their  packed  store  until  all  on 
the  surface  are  covered,  when  they  resort  to 
those  in  the  bark,  and  peck  them  of  their  con- 
tents without  removing  the  shell  from  the  holes. 
KeHi/'s  Excursion  to  California. 

FRI  K  M  1)S^  INTKLLIGKNCE  H. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  8,  185G. 

Died,— On  the  11th  of  Seventh  month,  1855,  at 
his  residence  in  Bensalem,  James  Knight,  a  mem- 
ber of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  mh  of  Twelfth  month,  1855,  at 

her  residence  in  Moreland  Township,  Rachel  L. 
TowNSEND,  widow  of  Ezra  Townsend,  aged  about 
40  years — a  member  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  9th  of  Second  month  last,  at  his 

residence  in  Bensalem,  Jonathan  Paul,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age, — a  member  of  Byberry  Monthl)' 
Meeting. 

 .  On  Fourth  day,  28th  of  Second  month  last. 

John  Trimble,  formerly  of  Baltimore — a  member 
of  Haddoniield  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age. 

 ,  On  Fifth  day,  29th  of  Second  month  last, 

Jacob  Hamer,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age — a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 .  On  the  2d  inst.,  Abram  Bell,  of  the  city 

of  New  York,  after  a  few  days'  illness. 

 ,  On  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  First  month 

last,  at  the  residence  of  her  friend  Martha  Jobson, 
JVliddletovvn,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Mary  G. 
Foulke,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age.    A  few  days 
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before  her  close  she  remarked,  "The  way  is  now 
clear;  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  ray  Master's 
time."  Thus  leavino:  to  her  relatives  and  friends 
the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  exchanged  this 
world  of  trouble  for  one  of  endless  peace.  Inter- 
ment at  Friends'  burying  Ground,  Concord,  on  the 
24th. 

Died,  At  Ercildoun,  Chester  County,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  Hannah  Lukens,  in  the  6'3d  year  of  her  age. 
The  deceased  was  an  elder  of  Fallowfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  could  truly  sympathize  wilh  those 
who  were  called  to  the  ministry,  frequently  feeling 
herself  drawn  to  accompany  them  as  a  travellinir 
companion  in  their  religious  concerns.  She  was 
highly  esteemed  in  the  neighborhood  where  she 
resided,  and  her  quiet  deportment,  united  wilh  a 
gentle,  loving  and  unobtrusive  spirit,  seldom  failed 
to  awaken  corresponding  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
others  with  whom  she  mingled.  In  her  last  illness 
she  was  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  her  relatives 
and  friends,  counselling  some  who  were  near  not 
to  give  way  to  feelings  of  discouragement,  and 
sending  messages  of  kindness  and  love  to  others 
who  were  absent.  Her  example  through  life  and 
in  the  hours  preceding  death,  were  calculated  to 
lead  those  around  her  into  a  close  consideration 
of  the  principles  by  which  she  was  actuated,  and 
to  induce  them  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  a 
similar  end,  by  following  the  same  guide.  Having 
thus  fulfilled  her  mission,  she  was  prepared  to 
pass  from  mortality,  without  an  obstructing  view, 
humbly  depending  on  that  power  which  had  sus- 
tained her,  and  trusting  in  Him  alone  whose  good- 
ness and  mercy  endure^h  forever. 

The  following,  is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Gilpin,  published  in  the  Inquirer  of  1851. 

THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN. — THE  PROGRESS  AND 
DESTINIES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

The  notice  in  the  Inquirer  respecting  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  now  the  English 
race,  in  Europe  and  America,  taken  from  the 
London  Atheneurn,  ioduces  some  further  reflec- 
tion upon  it,  and  also  upon  the  anticipation  how 
far  in  general  intercourse  we  may  have  a  com- 
imon  language  through  the  world. 

It  is  needless  now  to  say  that  this  prospect  is 
I  most  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  the  extension  of 
the  English  or  American  language,  and  with  it 
the  liberal,  po]itical  and  religious  institutions 
which  have  accon)panicd  it  in  its  progress;  and 
it  is  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  history  of  the 
settlements  which  have  taken  place  on  our  own 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America — to  the  further 
ac({uisitions  connected  with  them,  and  to  the 
time  thoy  were  fi)rmcd. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, the  European  settlements  in  North  Ameri- 
ca had  scarcely  begun  from  that  country,  or  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Dut  after  that  time,  when 
the  principles  of  reform  commenced,  and  the 
more  libenil  ideas  of  llepublicanism  to  be  spread 
abroad,  all  the  emigrations  from  England  to 
America  took  place—and  they  occurred  at  tlic 
only  period  of  ]*higlish  history  when  her  civil 


and  religious  government  bore  features  of  a  re- 
publican character.  It  was  then  the  Puritans 
and  Roundheads  came  into  New  England — the 
Catholics,  under  a  reformed  or  limited  constitu- 
tion, came  into  Maryland,  and  the  Friends  into 
Pennsylvania. 

The  suspension  of  the  3Ionarchical  Government 
took  place  at  the  death  of  Charles  First,  in  1649, 
but  this  government  was  rcsunK-d  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  Second,  in  1660,  when  the  re- 
publican spirit  which  prevailed  for  son)e  time  be- 
fore that  interval,  continued  a  short  time  after  it, 
and  was  transplanted,  with  the  English  emigrants, 
into  the  English  colonies.  But  this  was  not  all, 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  carried  and 
engrafted  so  successfully  into  all  the  external 
possessions  of  England,  began  to  be  reflected 
back  again  upon  that  nation,  and  also  upon  the 
other  ancient  governments  of  Europe. 

Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie,  lying 
northward  of  the  United  States,  were  first  settled 
by  France,  but  were  alternately  in  possession  of 
England  and  France,  both  by  their  conquests 
and  their  treaties.  But  after  the  final  conquest 
of  Canada,  by  the  taking  of  Quebec  from  France, 
by  Gen,  Wolfe,  in  1759,  and  its  cession  to  Eng- 
land, by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1703,  the  tolera- 
tion of  religious  liberty  was  established  there, 
and  also  the  principles  of  political  liberty,  to  a 
certain  extent,  agreeably  to  those  of  the  English 
Constitution. 

It  is  well  known,  that  by  the  settlement  of 
Canada  by  the  French,  and  by  the  settlement 
of  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  all 
Western  America,  reaching  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
were  destined  to  be  in  the  possession  of  those 
two  nations,  and  to  have  been  united  in  language, 
religion  and  manners,  similarly  to  Mexico  and 
South  America;  this  would  have  left  only  the 
Atlantic  sea  coast  margin  in  the  hands  of  that 
band  of  llevolutionary  statesmen  who  saw  th« 
future  interests  of  the  country  to  arise  with  the 
principles  of  Republican  Liberty. 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Pariji,  in  1768, 
Dr.  Franklin  was  among  the  strongest  advocates 
for  the  retention  of  Canada  by  England,  and  \t9 
union  with  the  American  colonics.  He  a<ldrcss- 
ed  to  the  English  ministry  his  celebrated  Cana- 
da pamphlet,  and  no  doubt  he  foresaw  that,  bj 
a  union  under  the  English  government,  there 
wcmld  result  a  greater  extension  of  civil  and  re- 
ligions liberty,  and  the  greater  improvcmcntt  of 
society. 

The  principles  which  have  pone  on  with  our 
American  governments  at  first  by  the  Tnitcd 
States,  arc  now  received  through  North  Amer- 
ica, an<l  our  Union  has  gradually  pproad  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Ocean.  The  great 
achievement  of  thus  combining  into  a  groat  da- 
(ion  the  nccessions  of  various  rmigration.«<  in  a  wil- 
derness, has  bceu  the  work  of  two  or  three  CCQ- 
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turies — and  this,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  brings 
into  comparison  the  expression  of  Virgil,  respect- 
ing the  Roman  power,  which  took  in  all  the  States 
of  Italy,  and  afterwards  governed  the  western 
parts  of  the  Old  World:— 

Tantae  motis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

Placed,  therefore,  as  America  is,  in  a  mid-way 
position,  between  Europe  and  Asia — united  in  a 
common  language,  and  with  the  toleration  of  all 
religions — with  the  unequalled  capabilities  of  in- 
tercourse, rapidly  extending  through  it,  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  with  a  temperate 
and  healthful  climate,  we  may  justly  contem- 
plate a  new  era  to  arise  in  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. 

To  the  Eastward,  our  institutions  and  enter- 
prise reflect,  with  great  advantages,  over  the  el- 
der States  of  Europe— divided,  as  they  are,  into 
their  varied  languages,  with  arbitrary  and  selfish 
interests,  locations,  and  their  diverse  systems  of 
religion  and  laws. 

To  the  Westward,  they  reflect  upon  the  unci- 
vilized Islands  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
upon  the  populous,  inert  and  incommunicable 
population,  both  of  China  and  Russia — whose 
chief  boast  is,  either  that  of  an  exclusive  antiqua- 
ted superiority,  or  of  an  unconquerable  rudeness 
which  separates  them  from  civilization  and  the 
social  claims  of  mankind. 

With  our  very  peculiar  advantages  we  are  pre- 
vailing against  all  of  these — they  atford  us  such 
as  have  been  never  afforded  to  any  part  of  the? 
world  before,  and  can,  from  various  circumstan- 
ces, never  be  again  united  in,  to  any  similar  ex- 
tent. 

Attaining  to  all  the  improvements  of  the  old 
world,  and  with  an  abundant  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply them  ;  the  North  American  nation  is  becom- 
ing indefinitely  spacious — on  an  arena,  boundless 
in  its  extent  and  in  its  future  capabilities.  These 
take  place  from  the  rapid  increase  of  mankind ; 
the  extension  and  facility  of  intercourse;  the  in- 
crease of  education,  and  the  interest  of  mankind 
to  cultivate  peace  and  amity;  the  adaptation  of 
our  language  and  the  toleration  of  all  religions. 

It  seems  to  have  been  ordained,  and  to  arise 
from  the  construction  of  the  earth,  and  even 
from  the  shape  of  the  continents,  that  the  inter- 
course of  mankind  should  take  place  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  promote  a  gradual  advance- 
ment according  to  their  capabilities. 

At  the  early  period,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  the  intercourse  by  ships  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  rivers — to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea — the  Red  Sea — the  Caspian  Sea,  or 
the  Eastern  G  nlf— -in  which  the  vessels  could  not 
go  much  astray  for  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
navigation,  and  could  not  be  driven  out  even  by 
a  tempest,  and  hence  it  may  be  proper  to  reflect 
upon  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
which  has  been  ho  important  to  the  increase  of 


mankind,  when  it  became  designed  that  the  hu- 
man race  should  encompass  the  earth  and  migrate 
to  distant  lands,  it  seems  to  have  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  afford  him  an  instrument  so  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  his  object.  It  was  handed  to 
a  man  as  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  gift,  with- 
out life  or  organization,  incapable  of  giving  any 
account  of  itself,  and  one  of  which  man  could  ob- 
tain no  account  or  history  by  the  power  of  his 
mind  by  any  reason  or  analogy. 

With  this  magnetic  needle,  through  heat,  cold, 
light,  and  darkness,  tempest  and  calm,  an  influ- 
ence was  found  which  pervaded  the  interposition 
of  all  matter.  '  It  was  sustained  to  point  arbitra- 
rily to  the  North  and  South,  in  a  manner  nofc 
otherwise  afforded  to  mankind,  by  any  other  in- 
telligence in  life  or  organization.  By  this  he 
is  at  all  times  confident  in  his.  direction : 
 "By  it  the  pilot  guides, 

His  steady  helm  amid  the  strugglini;  tides, 

Cleaves  with  broad  sail  the  immeasurable  pea, 

True  to  the  pole,  he  asks  no  star  but  thee.  " 
And  yet  can  discover  no  principle  upon  which  he 
is  to  calculate,  except  but  by  an  implicit  reliance 
on  its  veracity. 

To  take  the  converse  of  this :  how  awful  would 
be  the  contemplation,  if  at  any  time  the  powers 
of  the  magnet  should  be  inert  or  suspended,  even 
for  the  limited  period  of  a  month !  how  miracu- 
lously would  the  destinies  of  a  large  part  of  man- 
kind be  committed  !  The  contemplation  of  such 
an  aspect  is  extremely  proper,  in  order  to  bring 
into  view  the  estimation  and  value  of  this  extra- 
ordinary and  inestimable  gift. 

At  the  later  periods,  when  navigation  took 
place  between  the  continents,  and  the  needle  was 
extensively  used  by  man  to  guide  his  ships  in  en- 
during and  pathless  oceans,  it  appears  to  have 
been  ordered  that  the  intercommunication  was  to 
be  by  very  long  ocean  voyages,  in  order  that 
every  part  of  the  world  should  be  made  known 
to  him.  By  this  means  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  world  was  directed  and  accomplished  through 
the  Southern  ocean,  because  no  passage  was  to  be 
had,  even  from  one  of  the  temperate  climates  to 
another  around  the  globe,  but  by  long  voyages, 
almost  from  pole  to  pole,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  man  to  arduous  labour,  exercise 
and  industry. 

A  short  passage  from  Europe  to  China  might 
have  been  made  to  the  westward  of  the  continents 
of  North  and  South  America  had  they  not  been 
held  togciher  by  an  indomitable  reef  of  rocks  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  a  short  passage  might 
have  been  made  to  the  eastsvard  from  Europe  to 
Asia  by  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  if 
there  had  not  been  interposed — 7)ot  a  reef  of  rod's, 
but  an  obstacle  equally  indomitable,  but,  of  an 
opposite  character,  in  a  short  Joio  flat  reef  or  des- 
ert j)lf'ne  of  sand,  each  answering  equally  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  the  early  commerce  of 
mankind. 
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If  there  had  been  easy  passages  at  either  of 
these,  the  great  extent  of  the  world,  and 

 "  Thou  great  main, 

Thoii  secret  world  of  waters  in  thyself,  " 

would  have  remained  unknown,  unvalued  and 
unexpliired,  for  the  easier  lines  of  intercourse 
would  have  been  frequented.  It  is  difficult  to 
estiaiat3  and  describe  the  advantages  aiforded  us 
at  this  period  of  our  history,  arising  in  some  de- 
gree from  our  people,  and  also  from  the  peculiar 
locality  of  our  country. 

[To  be  coniinued .] 


IRON  STEAMERS  AND  THE  COMPASS. 

The  new  steamer  Persia,  the  largest,  and,  we 
presume,  the  safest  ocean  steamer  now  afloat,  by 
her  late  voynge  to  this  country  has  demonstrated 
one  fact  of  the  profoundest  scientific  a6d  commer- 
cial interest.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  her 
hull  is  built  of  iron.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  such  steamers  in  ocean  navigation  has  been 
to  neutralize  the  influence  of  such  a  raa^s  of  iron 
upon  the  compass.  We  incline  to  think  this  dif- 
ficulty has  beep  not  a  little  exaggerated,  though 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  a  grave  one.  The  vari- 
ation of  the  Persia's  compasses,  during  the  whole 
voyage,  as  we  learn  from  Captain  Judkins  him- 
self, did  not  exceed  three  degrees,  which  is  at 
least  one  degree  less  than  the  average  variation 
in  wooden  vessels. 

The  Persia  is  provided  with  a  compass  eleva- 
ted some  forty  feet  from  her  upper  deck,  to  be 
used  in  regulating  the  compass  below,  if  neces- 
sary; but  the  captain  informs  us  that  it  was  en- 
tirely superfluous,  and  that  when  he  returns  to 
Liverpool  he  shall  propose  to  have  both  it  and 
the  mizen-raast,  which  supports  it,  removed.  We 
should  add,  that  the  aberrations  to  which  the 
deck  compasses  are  liable  are  corrected  by  a  com- 
bination of  magnets,  patented  by  a  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Liverpool,  and  which  the  captain  thinks  perfect- 
ly reliable,  and  all-sufficient.  It  is  not  certain 
that  another  steamer,  though  built  by  the  same 
architect,  will  have  so  little  influence  upon  the 
compass  as  the  Persia,  or  even  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  hers  so  nearly  in  equilibrium 
another  voyage;  but  this  irjventlon,  with  which 
^he  is  supplied,  the  captain  seems  to  think 
makes  it  a  matter  of  comparative  indiff"ereucG  to 
him  whether  she  does  or  not. 

The  experience  of  the  Persia  will  bo  likely  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  iron 
vessels  in  the  United  Stati'S,  and  create  a  new 
demand  for  iron,  scarcely  less  considerable  than 
that  for  railways.  And  the  di-covcry  is  most 
timely.  As  our  forest  timber  grows  more  scnrco 
on  the  seaboard,  railways  are  making  iron  more- 
abundant;  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  tlioso  who 
ha.V(i  been  worrying  themselves,  lest  our  supplies 
of  yhi[)-tiinl)iu'  would  give  out  and  leave  us  noth- 
ing to  replace  and  add  to  our  ocean  bottoms,  in 
know  that  we  have  enough  of  the  best  ship- tim- 


ber in  the  world,  in  n.ore  than  a  dozen  States  - 
of  the  Union,  to  provide  for  all  the  couimerce  of 
the  earth  for  a  thousand  years. — N.  Y.  Post. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

What  1  ALL  war  wrong  ? 

Yes,  sayr,  the  Peace  man. 

Then  the  war  which  gained  American  Indepen- 
dence, our  glorious  Revolutionary  -war,  was 
wrong  1 

It  was. 

Then,  sir,  tell  me  this,  if  you  can.  Where 
would  our  great,  prosperous,  and  happy  coun- 
try have  been  at  this  moment,  but  for  that 
war  ? 

I  will  tell  you.  It  would  have  been  more 
prosperous,  more  moral,  and  happier  than  it 
now  is. 

You  cannot  surely  believe  such  an  absurdity. 
Wonderfully  prosperous  and  happy  we  should 
be,  no  doubt,  remaining  to  this  hour  under  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain  ! 

There  is  your  mistake,  my  friend.  Ynu  take 
it  for  granted,  without  examination,  that  we 
could  never  have  freed  ourselves  from  ]5ritish 
domination,  except  by  war.  Now,  I  say,  that  we 
should  have  attained  independence  as  effectually, 
as  speedily,  as  honourably,  and  under  very  njuch 
more  favorable  circumstances,  if  we  had  not  re- 
sorted to  arms. 

Very  well :  now  show  me  how  it  could  have 
been  done. 

Our  fathers  might  have  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, great  as  it  was,  merely  by  taking  the  course 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  took  to  maintain 
their  rights,  and  by  which,  though  a  stnall  and 
despised  body  of  men,  they  con)pelled  the  English 
and  American  governments  to  recognize  and 
protect  those  rights.  This  course  consisted  of 
three  things.  1st,  A  steady  and  quiet  refusal 
to  comply  with  unjust  requisitions ;  2d,  public 
declarations  of  their  grievances,  and  demands 
for  redress  ;  and  3d,  patient  endurance  of  wh;!t- 
ev(  r  violence  was  used  to  compel  their  submis- 
sion. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  Rteady 
perseverance  in  a  course  like  this  will  ult>n>ately 
succeed,  wherever  the  cause  is  just.  Reoausc 

moral  might  is  always  on  the  side  of  ripht;'* 
and  because  governments  are  composed  of  men. 
and  not  of  brutes. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  our  fathers 
had  acted  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  and 
see  what  the  various  stages  of  the  process  would 
have  been.  In  every  part  of  the  contest,  thej 
strictly  adhere  to  the  principles  above  stat^'d. 
They  enrefully  refrain  from  violence,  constantly 
remonstrate  against  the  oppressiro  acts,  and  per- 
severe in  passive  resistance.  When  the  taxed 
tea  is  brought  to  their  shores,  thi  j  univer^allr 
aUiitaiu  from  the  use  of  it.    It  lies  uudemando! 
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in  the  ware-houses,  and  thus  the  plan  of  taxation,  i 
as  far  as  that  article  goes,  is  as  completely  de- 
feated as  it  could  have  been  by  violence  and 
robbery.  When  the  stamped  paper  is  taxed, 
they  carry  on  their  business  without  it.  This 
involves  great  difficulty,  inconvenience,  and  em- 
barrassment of  business.  No  matter!  They 
are  patriots,  and  willing  to  suffer  for  their  coun- 
try;  and  the  evils  thus  endured  are  infinitely 
less  than  the  calamities  of  war.  If  direct  taxes 
are  laid  upon  them_,  they  quietly,  but  universally, 
refuse  payment.  Their  property  is  seized  and 
sold  to  raise  the  tax.  They  patiently  submit  to 
this  evil,  for  their  country's  sake,  and  rejoice 
that  it  is  so  slight  in  comparison  with  war.  Im- 
prisonment, insult,  and  abuse  of  every  kind,  are 
added  to  enforce  the  oppressive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. Still  no  violence  is  used,  either  for  de- 
fence or  retaliation  ;  but  petitions,  remonstrances, 
delegations  are  multiplied  as  the  occasions  for 
theitj  recur.  When  all  these  measures  are  found 
to  fail  of  success,  they  unite  in  solemn  assembly 
to  make  to  the  world  a  declaration  of  their 
wrongs,  and  pronounce  their  formal  separation 
from,  and  independence  of  the  British  nation. 
This  movement  excites  new  and  more  violent 
demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
British  functionaries.  The  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  officers  of  the 
new  government,  are  seized  and  sent  to  England 
to  take  their  trial  for  high  treason.  No  opposi- 
tion is  made,  no  defence  attempted  by  the  patri- 
ot leaders.  They  are  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  support  of  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
and  they  rejoice  to  meet  the  danger  in  this  form, 
in  which  they  can  explain  and  defend  their  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  to  submit  their  cause  to  the 
decision  of  brute  force  on  the  battle-field,  where 
their  own  fall  would  involve  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  tried 
by  the  constituted  authorities  of  England,  and 
calmly  avow  and  defend  their  revolutionary 
measures.  They  are  found  guilty,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  (for  we  will  suppose  the  worst)  actu- 
ally executed  as  traitors.  But  their  defence, 
their  bold  and  clear  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  liberty,  their  new  views  of  the  relative  rights 
and  duties  of  a  government  and  its  subjects,  are 
in  the  mean  time  eagerly  read  and  pondered  by 
all  the  British  nation.  And  while  this  good 
seed  is  taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
the  source  of  power,  let  us  return  to  the  United 
States,  and  see  what  the  revolutionists,  thus  sud- 
denly deprived  of  their  leaders,  are  doing. 

As  soon  as.that  noble  band  of  pioneers  is  taken 
from  them,  they  choose  others  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  new  nation.  These,  too,  are 
seizsd  as  rebels.  They  immediately  elect  more. 
What  shall  the  colonial  officers  do  against  such 
pertinacious,  yet  unresisting  opponents'/  The 
whole  population  avow  their  determination  t(.  be 
free.    The  whole  population  offer  themselves  for 


I  punishment.    The  prisons  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  rebels  ;  yet  they  have  accomplished 
nothing,  for  every  man  they  meet  is  a  rebel. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?    Shall  they  send  for  an 
army?    That  is  needless,  for  their  present  force 
is  unresisted.    But  suppose  an  army  comes. 
They  can  do  nothing  but  take  prisoners  and  de- 
stroy property,  and  perhaps  execute  a  few  per- 
sons; for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  ? 
not  attempt  to  put  to  death  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.    All  that  they  do  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence renders  them  more  odious  to  the  people,  and 
nothing  is  effected  towards  destroying  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.    Intelligence  arrives  of  the 
death  of  their  leaders  in  England.    This  adds 
fuel  to  the  fire.     Their  determination,  before 
strong,  is  now  irrevocable.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  news  of  their  measures,  their  pertinacity  and 
their  non-resistance,  is  constantly  going  to  the 
people  of  England,  a  people  already  moved  to 
sympathy  by  the  constancy  and  heroism  of  the  \ 
patriot  leaders,  and  already  half  persuaded  by  \ 
the  arguments  of  those  leaders  that  their  cause  | 
is  just.    Can  it  be  imagined,  is  it  consistent  \ 
with  the  attributes  of  human  nature  to  suppose,  j 
that  such  a  persevering  and  undaunted  defence  ' 
of  principles  so  just  would  fail  of  working  con- 
viction in  the  hearts  of  a  people  like  the  Eng- 
lish ?    Even  were  it  possible  for  parliament  to 
persevere  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  such  oppo- 
nents by  force,  the  whole  English  people,  the 
whole  civilized  world,  indeed,  would  cry  out 
shame  upon  them,  and  force  them  to  abandon 
the  design,  and  finally  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Americans. 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
principles  before  alluded  to,  namely,  that  moral 
might  is  always  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  that 
governors  and  legislators  are  never  destitute  of 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  men,  that  firm 
perseverance  in  such  a  course  as  I  have  described 
must  have  resulted  in  the  acknowledgement  of 
American  Independence;  and  probably  that  re- 
sult would  have  occurred  in  much  less  time  than 
was  occupied  by  the  revolutionary  war.  This 
will  be  made  perfectly  clear  by  looking,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  reason  why  Great  Britain  at  last 
gave  up  the  contest.  Did  we  conquer  that 
mighty  nation?  Not  at  all!  Still  less  did  they 
conquer  us!  Why,  then,  did  not  the  war  con- 
tinue? Simply  and  solely  because  Great  Britain 
was  tired  of  fighting!  absolutely  wearied  out  by 
contention  and  its  necessary  consequences ! 
Would  not  a  similar  pertinacity  in  time  produce 
the  same  effect  without  the  use  of  physical  force? 
I  say,  we  should  certainhj  in  this  way  have  at- 
tained our  Independence. 

We  will  now  suppose  this  object  effected.  Let 
us  see  what  evils  the  pacific  course  has  produced, 
in  comparison  with  the  evils  actually  resulting 
from  the  revolutionary  war. 

1st.    Loss  or  LIFE.    We  will  make  a  liberal 
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estimate,  and  allow  that  one  thousand  persons 
have  been  executed  as  traitors,  after  deliberate 
trial  and  sentence;  and  that  ten  thousand  (men, 
women,  and  children,)  have  been  slain,  unresist- 
ing, by  the  exasperated  British  soldiers.  Upon 
this  enormously  exaggerated  supposition  we  have 
eleven  thousand  lives  lost.  But  it  is  computed 
that  a  hundred  thousand  Americans  perished 
during  the  eight  years  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
We  have,  then,  a  direct  saving  of  eighty-nine 
thousand  lives  of  American  citizens  by  pacific 
measures.  This  alone  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  peace.  But  we  have  other  con- 
siderations. 

2d.  Expense,  direct  and  indirect.  Com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufacturers  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  suspended,  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  has  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  de- 
vastations of  the  enemy.  But  all  this  would  have 
happened  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  war;  and  the 
non-  resisting  policy  has  saved  us  the  enormous 
expense  of  supporting  an  army  and  navy,  and  of 
building  and  equipping  fortifications.  The  direct 
expense  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  our  country 
is  estimated,  by  Pitkin,  at  $135,000,000.  The 
same  author  has  stated  the  direct  expense  of  our 
military  operations  since  that  war,  to  be  more 
than  $:^00,000,000,  All  this,  at  least,  $435,- 
000,000,  we  should  have  saved  by  the  pacific 
policy. 

3d.  The  interests  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. If  a  whole  people  have  such  a  sense  of 
their  duty  to  Grod  as  to  refuse  to  protect  them- 
selves by  means  which  he  has  forbidden,  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  neglect  either  to  recognize 
his  hand,  or  implore  his  protection,  throughout 
the  struggle.  The  Sabbath  has  been  strictly  ob- 
served, and  the  supplications  of  the  nation  have 
arisen  more  ardently  than  ever  to  Him  who 
holds  the  hearts  of  kings  in  his  hand.  The  mass 
of  the  people,  having  their  minds  intently  fixed 
on  the  great  struggle  between  liber  ty  and  oppres- 
sion, and  anxiously  watching  the  contest  of 
faith,  love,  patience  and  hope,  against  carnal 
'  weapons,  have  been  strongly  withheld  both  from 
trifling  amusements  and  vicious  indulgences.  At 
1  the  close  of  the  struggle,  therefore,  the  interests  of 
j  religion  and  morality  are  more  flourishing  than  at 
its  commencement. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  long  train 
of  moral  evils  which  crowd  in  the  track  of  our 
revolutionary  war.  Intemperance,  which  has 
now  become  so  extensively  the  disgrnce  of  our 
land,  unquestionably  had  its  origin  in  the  daily 
rations  of  spirit  served  to  the  revolutionary  army 
and  navy.  Sahbath-hreakiiKj  was  abhorred  by 
the  doBcendants  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  until  war, 
which  knows  no  Sabbath,  broke  over  the  appro- 
priate employments  of  that  day.  Licentioumcss, 
the  proverbial  inmate  of  every  camp,  and  pro- 
faneness,  a  vice  almost  universal  anong  soldiers, 
have  fearfully  increased  since  their  toleration  in 


the  revolutionary  army  and  navy.  Then  the 
whole  spirit  and  practice  of  war  produce  a  slight 
estimation  of  the  value  of  human  life.  Habits  of 
plunder  destroy  that  regard  which  we  naturally 
feel  for  the  private  property.  The  absolute  and 
unconditional  obedience  demanded  by  military 
superiors,  takes  away  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibiUty  to  Grod.  In  short,  war  is  permitted 
to  suspend  all  the  rules  of  morality. 

The  loss  of  $400,000,000,  and  even  the  de- 
struction of  100,000  lives,  appear  but  trifling 
evils,  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  deprava- 
tion of  moral  habits  and  religious  principles 
which  the  revolutionary  war  has  produced  in 
this  nation. 

The  considerations  above  mentioned  entirely 
satisfy  me  not  only  that  we  should  have  gained 
our  independence,  but  that  we  should  have  been 
more  prosperous,  better  and  happier  than  we 
now  are,  had  there  been  no  revolutionary 
war. 

So  much  for  the  positive  results  of  the  non- 
resistance  plan.  It  may  now  be  well  to  look  at 
the  subject  in  another  aspect,  and  see  what  re- 
sults would  not  have  taken  place,  had  our  an- 
cestors been  magnanimous  enough,  honorable 
enough.  Christian  enough,  to  refuse  to  fight 
with  Great  Britain. 

Having  gained  their  independence  in  the  mode 
above  mentioned,  most  assuredly  they  WOULD 

NOT  have  continued  TO  HOLD  THEIR  FELLOW- 
CREATURES  IN  SLAVERY. 

Upon  this  point  we  cannot  be  mistaken.  Men 
who  had  been  led  by  Christian  principle  to  re- 
gard the  rights  and  abstain  from  the  destruction 
of  their  enemies,  could  not  have  deliberately 
pursued  a  system  of  oppression  and  fraud  against 
their  former  fellow-suflerers.  Men  who  had  so 
strongly  demonstrated  their  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  whole  human  race  are  alike  enti- 
tled to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
could  not  have  systematically  manufactured  and 
used  whips,  chains,  handcuffs  and  branding-irons. 
They  would  not  have  kept  back  the  hire  of  the 
laborer;  they  would  not  have  taken  away  the 
key  of  knowledge;  they  would  neither  have  de- 
nied the  theory,  nor  shrunk  from  the  practice  of 
immediate  emancipation.  They  would  certainly 
have  been,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  pretence,  a  free 
people. 

Again.  They  would  not  have  proceeded  to  de- 
fraud, corrupt,  and  exterminate  the  original  in- 
habitants of  this  country.  Thoy  would  neither 
have  deprived  tlie  Indians  of  their  lauds,  nor  sup- 
plied them  with  liquid  fire,  nor  broken  their  faith, 
plighted  in  solemn  treaties,  nor  expended  the  rev- 
enues of  the  country  in  making  war  upon  them. 
How  much  treasure,  how  much  t)lood,  iiow  many 
precious  lives,  how  many  immortal  souls,  uigbl 
they  have  saved ! 
Lastly.  They  would  not  have  admitted  the  sya- 
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tem  of  violeace  aod  retaliation  as  a  constituent 
part  of  their  own  government.  Having  forgiven 
their  foreign  foes,  thej  would  have  pursued  the 
like  Christian  course  towards  every  domestic 
enemy.  Having  conquered  by  suffering  in  the 
great  contest  between  nations,  they  would  have 
trusted  to  the  same  means  for  overcoming  all  mi- 
nor evils.  'So  far  from  depending  on  the  gallows, 
the  prison,  the  stocks,  the  whippiug-post,for  peace 
and  quietness,  they  would  utterly  have  rejected 
all  such  barbarous  instruments,  and  substituted 
for  them  love,  joy,  peace,  loug  suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  hope,  patience,  meekuess. 
And,  doing  thus,  they  would  have  found  the 
word  of  God  a  sure  reliance;  the  whole  armor  of 
God  a  safe  protection. 


•'When  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  me,  then  Thou 
knewest  my  path." — Psalm  uxHii.  3. 

My  God!  whose  gracious  pity  I  may  claim, 
Calling  thee  Father—sweet,  endearing  name, 
The  sufferings  of  this  weak  and  weary  frame, 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

From  human  eye  'tis  better  to  conceal 
Much  that  1  suffer,  much  I  hourly  feel  ; 
£ut  oh  !  this  thought  does  tranquillize  and  heal, 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Each  secret  conflict  with  indwelling  sin. 

Each  sickening  fear — "  I  ne'er  the  prize  shall  win,* 

Each  pang  from  irritation,  turmoil,  din, 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 
When  in  the  morning  unrefreshed  I  wake, 
Or  in  the  night  but  little  rest  can  take. 
This  brief  appeal  submissively  1  make, 

All,  all  is  known  to  J'hee.  E.  Fry.  ) 


E'en  though  vain  our  effort, — yet,  could  we  rest 
In  humble  trust  that  we  had  truly  sought, 
In  tenderness,  to  act  the  Christian's  part. 
The  mind  would  centre  into  holy  quiet. 
And  the  sweet  reward  of  peace  would  then  be 
ours." 


Copied  from  an  old  manuscript,  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Hast  thou  aught  against  a 'brother  ? 
A  weak  offending  brother  ;  and  canst  thou 
Cast  him  off,  as  one  devoid  oi'all  that's 
Good  and  excellent  ?  Whose  heart  can  never 
Be  the  residence  of  pure  and  virtuous 
Motive,  the  avenues  of  which  aie  closed 
Against  the  "  inspeaking  voice  of  conscience  ?" 
As  one,  o'er  whom  foul  mercenary  views 
Obtain  prolific  sway, 

Whose  aim  is  interest,  whose  ambition  gain  1 

Canst  thou  withdraw  all  social  influence, 

And  thus  esteeming  him,  by  utterance, 

Bias  other  minds— create  the  flame  of  prejudice, 

And  relax  the  bonds  of  social  fellowship  ? 

Dost  thou  eject  the  recreant  from 

Thy  list  of  friends  as  totally  unworthy? 

Oh  think,  doth  not  thy  own  heart  sometimes  err, 

And  having  cause  to  claim  forbearance, 

Extend  the  same  to  each  ofl^ending  one. 

That  high  and  holy  principle  should  e'er 
Succumb  to  want,  or  worldly  jdain,  is  deeply 
Deeply,  to  be  mourned  ;  hut  yet  'tis  never 
Ours  to  step  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Judge 
Of  all  !he  Earth — to  censure  and  condemn 
An  errinii  fellow-mortal,  who  thro'  very 
Weakness  may  have  strayed  from  the  righteous 
path — 

But  rather,  meekly  should  we  labor  for 
His  good.    With  hope  and  charity  seek  to 
Eeclaim  the  wanderer  ;  by  the  gentleness 
Of  Christian  love  allure  him  back  into 
The  path  of  virtue.    So  should  we  prove 
A  help  and  succour  one  unto  another;— 


From  the  Independent. 
SNOW  POWER. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  world  so  devoid  of 
all  power  as  snow-flakes  ?  It  has  no  life.  It  is 
not  organized.  It  is  not  even  a  positive  thing, 
but  is  formed  negatively,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
heat  from  moisture.  It  forms  in  silence  and  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  radiant  ether  far  up  above 
eye-sight  or  hand-reach.  It  starts  earthward  so 
thin,  so  filmy  and  unsubstantial,  that  gravitation 
itself  seems  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  get  a  hold 
upon  it.  Therefore  it  comes  down  with  a  wa- 
vering motion,  half  attracted  and  half  let  alone. 
We  have  sat  and  watched  the  fall  of  snow  until 
our  head  grew  dizzy,  for  it  is  a  bewitching  sight 
to  persons  speculatively  inclined.  There  is  an 
aimless  way  of  riding  down,  a  simple,  careless, 
thoughtless  motion,  that  leads  you  to  think 
that  nothing  can  be  more  nonchalant  than  snow. 
And  then  it  rests  upon  a  leaf  or  alights  upon  the 
ground  with  such  a  daiiaty  step,  so  softly,  so 
quietly,  that  you  almost  pity  its  virgin  helpless- 
ness, if  you  reach  out  your  hand  to  help  it, 
your  very  touch  destroys  it.  It  dies  in  your 
palm,  and  departs  as  a  tear. 

If  any  one  should  ask  what  is  the  most  harm- 
less and  innocent  thing  on  earth,  he  might  be 
answered,  a  snow-flake.  And  yet,  in  its  own 
way  of  exerting  itself  it  stands  among  the  fore- 
most powers  on  earth.  "When  it  fills  the  air  the 
sun  cannot  shine,  the  eye  becomes  powerless; 
neither  hunter  nor  pilot,  guide  nor  watchman, 
are  any  better  than  blind  men.  The  eagle  and 
the  mole  are  on  a  level  of  vision.  All  the  kings 
of  the  earth  could  not  send  forth  an  edict  to 
mankind,  saying,  "  Let  labor  cease."  But  this 
white  plumed  light  infantry  clears  out  the  fields, 
drives  men  home  from  the  highway,  and  puts 
half  a  continent  under  ban.  It  is  a  despiser  of 
old  landmarks  and  very  quietly  unites  all  proper- 
ties, covering  up  fences,  hiding  paths  and  roads, 
and  doing  in  one  day  at  wjrk  which  the  engi- 
neers and  labors  of  the  whole  earth  could  not  do 
in  years  ! 

But  let  the  wind  arise  (itself  but  the  move- 
ment of  soft  invisible  particles  of  air),  and  how 
is  this  peaceful  seeming  of  snow-flakes  changed  I 
In  an  instant  the  air  raves.  There  is  fury  and 
spite  in  the  atmosphere.  It  pelts  you,  and 
searches  you  out  in  every  fold  and  seam  of  your 
garments.  It  comes  without  search-warrant 
through  crack  and  crevice  of  your  house.  It 
pours  over  the  hills,  and  lurks  down  in  valleys, 
or  roads,  or  cuts,  until  in  a  night  it  has  entrench- 
ed itself  formidably  against  the  most  expert 
human  strength.  For,  now,  lying  in  drifts  huge 
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;md  wide,  it  bids  defiance  to  engine  and  engi-i 
neer. 

All  these  thoughts  and  a  great  many  others, 
we  had  leisure  to  spin,  last  night,  while  we  lay 
within  two  miles  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  beating 
away  at  a  half-mile  inclined  plane  heaped  with 
snow.  Vfe  look  upon  the  engine  as  the  symbol 
of  human  skill  and  power.  In  its  summer  rush 
along  a  dry  track  it  would  seem  literally  invinci- 
ble. It  comes  roaring  up  towards  you,  it  sweeps 
gigantically  past  you,  with  the  wild  scream  of  its 
whistle,  waving  the  bushes  and  rustling  the 
grass  and  flowers  on  either  side,  and  filling  the 
air  with  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  and  you  look 
upon  its  roaring  course  gradually  dying  out  of 
sight  and  hearing,  as  if  some  supernatural  de- 
velopment of  Might  had  passed  by  you  in  a 
vision.  But  now  this  -  wonderful  thing  is  as 
tame  as  a  wounded  bird;  all  its  spirit  is  gone. 
No- blow  is  struck.  The  snow  puts  forth  no 
power.  It  simply  lies  still.  That  is  enough.  The 
laboring  engine  groans  and  pushes  }  backs  out 
and  plunges  in  again  ;  retreats  and  rushes  again. 

It  becomes  entangled.  The  snow  is  every- 
where. It  is  before  it  and  behind  it.  It  pene- 
trates the  whole  engine,  is  sucked  up  in  the 
draft,  whirls  in  sheets  into  the  engine-room ;  tor- 
ments the  cumbered  wheels,  clogs  the  joints, 
and,  packing  down  under  the  drivers,  it  fairly 
lifts  the  ponderous  engine  ofi"  from  its  feet,  and 
strands  it  across  the  track  !  Well  done,  snow  ! 
That  was  a  notable  victory  1  Thou  mayest  well 
consent  now  to  yield  to  scraper  and. snow-plough  ! 

However,  it  was  not  our  engine  that  got  ofi" 
the  track,  but  another  beyond  Morristown.  Ours 
could  not  get  off  nor  get  along.  It  could  only 
push  and  stop.  The  pushing  was  a  failure,  the 
stopping  was  very  efiectual.  It  kept  us  till  nine 
o'clock  before  we  reached  the  lecture-room.  But 
the  audience  had  waited  with  wonderful  patience 
till  we  got  there,  and  then,  with  a  patience  even 
more  exemplary,  till  we  got  through — at  half- 
past  ten. 

In  the  morning,  returning,  we  gloried  oven 
t\Q  last  night's  struggle;  and  shot  down  the 
inclined  plane  with  a  comfortahle  velocity,  up 
which  we  had  vainly  toiled  in  the  darkness  and- 
snow  but  «o  few  hours  before. 

In  a  few  weeks  another  silent  force  will  come 
forth.  And  a  noiseless  battle  will  ensue,  in 
which  this  now  victorious  army  of  tiakus  shall  be 
itself  vanquished.  A  rain-drop  is  stronger  than 
a  snow-fiake.  One  by  one  the  armed  drops  will 
dissolve  the  crystals  and  let  forth  the  spirit  im- 
prisoned in  them.  Descending  quickly  into  the 
earth,  the  drops  shall  search  the  roots  and  give 
their  breasts  to  their  myriad  mouths.  The  bud 
shall  open  its  eye.  The  leaf  sh.dl  lift  up  its 
head.  The  grass  shall  wave  its  spear,  and  iho 
forests  hang  out  their  banners!  How  signifi- 
cant is  this  silent,  gradual,  but  irresistible  power 
of  rain  and  snow,  of  moral  truth  in  this  world  1 


For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth 
and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater;  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it.'' 


DR.  pitch's  lecture  ON  INSECTS. 

Among  other  things  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fitch 
in  his  Lecture  before  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, were  the  following  interesting  facts; 

T  he  locusts  of  the  ancients  which  so  scourged 
whole  provinces  as  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to 
flee  from  their  homes,  was  doubtless  a  variety  of 
our  grass-hopper.  [Here  the  Doctor  passed 
around  among  the  audience  a  specimen  from 
Egypt,  probably  a  lineal  descendant  of  those 
that  plagued  the  oppressors  of  the  Israelites,  side 
by  side  with  one  which  he  had  received  from 
Utah,  the  difference  being  scarcely  discernible.] 
All  nations  have  either  in  song  or  tradition  given 
evidence  that  the  locust  in  its  prolific^generations 
has  proved  the  scourge  of  the  world.  [And  the 
lecturer  gave  quotations  from  the  Arab  and  Chi- 
nese poets  confirming  this.]  So  voracious  is  the 
locust  that  it  shows  no  preference  for  any  kind 
of  grass  or  shrub,  but  devours  indiscriminately 
aromatic  and  pungent  herbs,  and  even  dry  hay, 
straw  or  twigs,  and-  their  rate  of  incre;n'.e  is  in- 
credible. Having  devoured  every  green  thing 
in  one  locality,  they  fly  with  great  facility  to 
other  and  sometimes  distant  places.  They  have 
been  seen  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  frou)  land 
in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  sky  and  sea, 
covering  deck,  masts  and  shrouds,  and  forming 
a  solid  column  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
in  breadth.  Their  stench  is  su.  h  as  to  induce 
pestilence  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
whom  while  living  they  have  scourged.  [Dr.  F. 
then  showed  that  most  of  these  dire  effects  bad 
in  a  considerable  degree  beeii  experienced  in 
Utah  and  C;ilifornia  almost  threatening  to  de- 
populate many  districts;  also  stating  that  the 
same  insect  has  been  seen  in  our  latitude,  and 
eveji  in  the  neighborhood  of  Now  York  City.] 
Another  insect  which  has  proved  cxcecdinglj 
destructive  is  the  ('hinoh  Bug,  a  small  insect 
about  the  size  and  having  nearly  the  form  of  a 
grain  of  rye,  of  a  nearly  black  color,  and  posses- 
sing a  scent  like  the  bed-bug,  which  it  in  other 
respects  resembles.  With  its  ncedlo-liko  probos- 
cis it  pun(  turos  the  tender  parts  of  the  |ilant  nod 
sucks  out  its  juices.  It  prefers  tlio  wheat  plant, 
but,  having  devoured  this,  it  nt tacks  also  oatji, 
Indian  corn,  and  grass  of  all  kinds.  D  first  ap- 
peared in  the  (\irolinns,  and  abiuit  fwrlvo  years 
ago  was  seen  in  Illinois,  about  the  f-amo  time 
that  tho  Mormons  .srtthd  in  Nfuivoo.  Uonc* 
I  they  were  then  called  .}fort}\on  Lur.    They  COT- 
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ered  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  many  places, 
presenting  the  appearance  at  a  little  distance  of 
black  ants.  For  three  years  past,  and  particu- 
larly the  last  year,  they  have  been  very  destruc- 
tive, and  have  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  Even  the  tallest 
Illinois  corn,  when  attacked  by  them,  is  in  a  few 
days  blackened  and  withered.  The  stench  emit- 
ted by  them,  either  when  dead  or  injured,  was 
intolerable,  and  the  most  sickening  'maginable. 
On  the  mowing  machines  of  a  certain  maker 
were  boxes  arranged  for  the  men  to  stand  in,  so 
as  to  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  stopping 
when  at  work.  These  boxes  became  in  the  affect- 
ed districts  so  filled  with  the  Chinch  bug  that 
the  men,  being  annoyed  by  having  these  pests 
crawling  up  their  legs  and  bodies,  would  stamp 
numbers  of  them  to  death,  when  a  still  more 
distressing  consequence  was  experienced  in  the 
overwhelming  effluvia  which  they  emitted.  Dry 
weather  seems  most  favorable  to  their  propaga- 
tion and  devastation.  The  Wheat  Midge  also  is 
one  of  the  most  destructive  insects,  and  is  iden- 
tical with  the  European  insect  of  that  name. 
There  is  a  parasitic  insect  which  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  midge.  [The  Doctor  stated  that 
he  had  from  Mr.  Curtis  and  other  members  of 
the  London  Entomological  Society  a  promise 
that  they  would  render  him  the  requisite  assist- 
ance to  introduce  this  destroyer  of  the  midge  ] 
There  are  two  varieties  of  still  another  insect 
which  has  proved  very  injurious — namely,  Vnc 
Thrips.  Of  one  of  these  I  have  received  speci- 
mens from  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  I  found  on 
my  own  place  in  New  York.  This  insect  is  so 
numerous  in  Europe  that  a  celebrated  entomolo- 
gist has  said  that  he  never  examined  a  head  of 
wheat  which  was  free  from  it.  The  well-known 
cat-worm  is  another  insect  which  has  received 
particular  attention.  I  have  not  yet  completed 
my  examinations,  but  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  slow  and  sluggish 
creature  that  it  appears  in  the  day-time,  but  that 
it  is  an  exceedingly  active  traveler  by  night,  of- 
ten crossing  the  largest  cornfield  in  a  few  hours. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  rarely  commits 
its  depredations  on  the  spot  where  it  was  hatched. 
I  recommend  the  plowing  of  a  deep  furrow  around 
the  field  as  a  means  of  stopping  its  progress.  Of 
this  worm  there  are  several  varieties.  They 
change  to  dark-colored  moths  which  fly  into  our 
windows  at  night  in  great  quantities.  These 
mctha^h^e  been  described  by  English  Entomol- 
ogists as  very  rare  native  insects;  but  they  are 
American  insects  which  have  accidentally  found 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  lecturer  showed  the  practical  benefits  of 
these  investigations,  by  reading  extracts  from 
letters  of  farmers,  who  stated  that  they  had  in- 
creased their  crops  more  than  one  third  by  a- 
dopting  the  suggestions  in  his  report  for  1854. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  is  his;;her;  sales  at  $7  23 
for  standard  brands,  and  $7  75  a  $8  00  forconnmon  and 
extra  brands.  Fancy  lots  are  selling  at  $9  50.  Rye 
Flour  is  firm  at  $5.  Sales  of  Penna.  Corn  Meal  at  ^3 
per  barrel. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  light  supply  and  more  in  de- 
mand. Sales  of  good  red  at  $1  60  a  $1  70,  ane  $1  70 
a  $1  85  fur  good  white.  Rye  is  dull;  sales  in  store 
at  $1.  Cornis  in  better  demand  ;  sales  of  new  yellow 
at  60c  in  store.   Oats  are  dull  at  38  a  40c.  per  bushel. 


rPHE  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm 
X  of  Parrish  &  Hough,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi* 
tation.  ' 

The  bnsiness  will  be  settled  by  Saml.  &  Wm.  D. 
Parrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Third  streets. 

Philadelphia,  l2mo,.  31st.  1S55. 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  of  Parrish  &  Bradshavv,  lor 
transacting  the  WALFi  P  A.PER  business,  and  would 
respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  the  store  n.  e.  corner  of 
Third  and  Arch  streets,  we  are  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  for  Papering  Dw  ellings,  Stores,  Halls, 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  every  s'tyle,  in  city  or  coun- 
try, with  despatcli  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Personal  aUention  given,  and  careful  experienced 
workmen  employed.  If'riends'  Marriage  Certificates 
for  meetings,  or  private  houses,  beautifully  engraved 
on  parchment,  also  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  T.  BRADSHAW. 

rhilada.,  Imo.  1st,  1856. 
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-^  E,\'ESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
tlLS, — It  is  intended  to  coipmence  the  first 
session  of  this  School  on  ihe  2d  Second  day  irt  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rods 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  Iree  of  charge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  u?ual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachers, 
will  pay  every  attention  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 

STEPHEN  COX,  Principal, 
2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N- Y. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
I  The  Spring  and  Sumoier  Session  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commeuce  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  next,  an4 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  situated 
neav-  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coi:.tesvilIe,  on   the   Philadelphi:i  nnd  Columbia  i 


Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils 


be  conveyed 


to  the  school  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branches,, 
comprising  a  thorough  Enelish  education,  will  bt« 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate  i 
apparatus,  will  be  deliveied.  The  terms  are  $41  (W'l 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance  ;  use  of  booki  ^ 
$1  50,  drawing  $3  00.  No  ex.  ra  charges.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Ch«»sier  Co.,  fa. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
2d  rao.  9th,  1856— 2m.  Principal. 
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